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Beauty  Culture  is  a  fascinating  art  and  a  profitable  business 
career.  This  is  your  opportunity.  Turn  your  spare  time  into 
money  and  get  ahead  faster  in  the  field  of  beauty  culture.  Both 
men  and  women  enjoy  immediate  success  in  this  exciting  field. 
Get  ahead  now, — enroll  at  Mansfield.  Day  and  evening  classes 
arranged  to  your  own  particular  requirements.  Free  placement 
service.   Visit  the  school  today  or  write  for  new  booklet  B. 

BEAUTY  ACADEMY 

125  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 

I  •  •    ••      •  t  >    •  •    •  * 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston— Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Connion. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place— Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,  Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
'Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
BxuToughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (,Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge — ^Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
Ken.  7800. 


Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Alen's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-U  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Bud- 
dies Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  vSat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Untforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 
Boston — Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 

Forces  may  take  books  away.   . 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  49  At- 
lantic Avenue,  has  the  latest  books  on 
Navigation,  Machinery,  Seamanship,  etc. 
available.  Books  loaned  to  Merchant 
Marine  Men  only.  All  others  welcome 
to  consult  or  read  on  premises. 
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'^THE  LIGHTS 
WILL  GO  ON 
AGAIN" 

RESOLVE 
NOW 

TO  SAVE  SYSTEMATICALLY  FOR 
YOUR  COUNTRY.  YOURSELF  AND 
FAMILY,  TO  BETTER  ENJOY  THE 
AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE  TOMORROW 
WITH  UNBOUNDED  FREEDOM 
AND  SECURITY. 

"PEACE  ON  EARTH" 

MERCHAIVTS 

COOPERATIVE  BANK 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bankin  Massachusetts 


LET  US  COPY  YOUR 
FAVORITE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

During  January 

ANY  PHOTOGRAPH 

Up  to  8" -10" 

in  good  condition 


C.  J  FOR  $ 
opsed  ONLY 
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lO'^f    OFF  during  January 

for  special  restoration 
work  on  pictures  not  in  good  condition. 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


BROOKLfNE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY-NINE 

BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 


1 '  < 


Flowers 


77  Wal  nut  Street 


Newtonville 


Telephone  BIGelow  0600 


APARTMENTS 

Bach  Ba4f 
catd  B^aaAlUte 

Furnished  Apartments 
for  Army  and  Navy 
Officers. 

TAFF  &  CO. 


Broo l<  I  i  n e 
Lon.  4400 


Back  Bay 
Ken.  2059 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  ror.  Broadway  and  Quincj- 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  potterj-,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish. 
F'lemish  jiainting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
Ijainting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
i  o'clock ;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  210  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Han,-ard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Csunbridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus.  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets,  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground,  Charter  Street. 
To  be  foimd  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  Old  North 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  •via  sp>ecial  elevator. 

Fanetiil  HaM,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  1 7  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneiiil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Chiu-ch  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Rev  ere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  En|lish 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  <'-6. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1832. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  house  in  city  of  Boston, 
with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Prado,  Hanover  Street. 
Cyrus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in  opinion  of 
critics.    Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Re- 


State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  ')-5. 
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GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 

SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 

FINE  FOOD 

Blue  Door,  162  Stuart  Street,  headlines 
home-cooked  food  as  a  specialty  and 
backs  up  the  claim  with  splendid,  taste- 
ful meals.  Both  cafeteria  and  table  ser- 
vice here. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Graylin  Hotel,  20  (.harlesgate  West  (one 
block  from  Kenmore  Square.)  Dining 
room  features  delicious  food  at  moderate 
prices.  Cocktail  lounge  open  from  4 
p.m.  until  closing. 

Hi-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  {DE\'.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 

Hunt  Room  at  the  Beaconsfield,  1731 
Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  offers  the 
diner  restful,  attractive  surroundings  and 
fine  food.  For  cocktails  or  dinner,  this 
is  an  outstanding  place  to  go. 

Mammy's,  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  next  to 
Coolidge  Comer  Theatre.  Specializing 
in  fried  chicken  Southern  style.  For 
those  who  go  for  chicken  prejiared  the 
right  way,  this  place  is  among  the  tops. 


Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

The  Punch  Bowl,  230  Stuart  St.  between 
Arlington  and  Church  vStreets  (rear  of 
Statler).  Steaks,  chops,  fine  liquors. 
Music  at  the  Horseshoe  Bar.  Perfect 
for  infoiToal  dining  and  entertainment. 

Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 
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Tudor  Village,  94  Mass.  Avenue  next  to 
Mass.  Station  is  an  unusually  attractive 
spot  where  food  and  fine  liquors  are  em- 
phasized as  specialties.  Prices  are  very 
reasonable,  too. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surrou  ndines 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Caie 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  I)mm  Room 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertain  ment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Jimmy  O'Keefe's  Grill,  Boylston  and  Mass. 
Ave.  Dine  and  dance  in  pleasant,  infor- 
mal surroundings.  Excellent  food  at 
moderate  prices.  Luncheons  and  dinner 
specials.    An  uptown  spot  worth  a  visit. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  supper  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroimdings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
S2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Silver  Dollar  Bar,  644  Washington  St.  The 
longest  bar  in  the  world,  and  a  spot 
famous  for  good,  continuous  fun  Ex- 
cellent floor  show  in  attractive  Blue 
Terrace  Room. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  nuisic.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  SI  cover 
charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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fA.  Bo^hian 


COMMON  TALK 


Nature  Study 

.  ♦  ♦  Life  is  where  you  find  it.  All 
right.  But  times  are  really  in  shape 
when  you  find  what  we  did  of  a  quiet 
evening's  dusk  this  past  month. 

Seems  like  we  were  walking  along 
the  streets  of  the  West  End  when  we 
heard  whistles  from  the  "boys."  Not 
being  of  the  calibre  which  rates  same 
from  everyone,  we  took  a  good  look 
around.  On  the  corner  stood  five 
three-foot  editions  of  future  manhood, 
with  a  six-foot  edition  of  the  present 
day — in  uniform.  We  walked  by,  sur- 
prised and  pleased  these  days,  keeping 
step  with  the  "anvil"  chorus  of 
whistles. 

\Mien  we  came  back,  we  found 
them  talking.  Same  cast — five  three- 
foot  editions  and  one  six-foot  produc- 
tion, still  comparing  notes. 

"No,"  said  the  six-footer,  "don't 
whistle  that  way.  The  word  is  'Phee- 
you'.  When  you  whistle  it,  it  comes 
out  'Fee-fee-you-a.'  " 

Public  Relations  No.  1 

.  .  .  Va  guely,  we  get  to  wonder- 
ing at  times  about  titles.  Who  thinks 
them  up?  Who  did  it  first?  And  so 
on  into  the  haze.  At  11  :05  a.m.,  De- 
cember 9,  1943,  we  discovered  the 
first-  Director  of  Public  Relations  to 
be  so  titled  in  these  United  States. 
May  be  a  big  claim,  but  we'll  stand 
by  it. 

The  gentleman  in  question  is  Mr. 
Floyd  Bell,  publicity  director  for  the 


Hotel  Statler  in  Boston.  A  handful 
of  years  ago,  Mr.  Bell  was  working 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in 
the  editorial  sector.  A  story  on  James 
M.  Kurn,  president  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  ("Fri.sco  Lines")  rail- 
road which  Floyd  had  written  pleased 
Mr.  Kurn  so  much  that  he  made  a 
super-dazzling  offer  for  Floyd  to  head 
the  Frisco's  publicity  department. 

Hereon  hangs  the  title.  Mr.  Kurn 
didn't  care  much  for  the  words  Pub- 
licity Director.  Thought  they  didn't 
fit  the  job.  He  asked  Floyd  if  it 
would  be  all  right  with  him  if  the  posi- 
tion were  to  be  titled  Director  of 
Public  Relations.  It  was  okay  with 
Mr.  Bell,  and  the  Frisco  steamed 
along  with  a  brand  new  department. 
Six  months  later,  the  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation adopted  same  as  the  official 
title  for  similar  railroad  departments. 
All  of  which  makes  Mr.  Bell  the  first 
man  to  have  been  called  a  Director  of 


Public  Relations.  Period.  Mr.  Bell 
has  held  up  remarkably  well  under 
same. 

Ah,  Childhood 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  youngster  out  Newton 
way  had  a  favorite  story,  about 
Christ's  birth  in  a  manger.  It  was 
his  Magna  Charta,  his  constant  en- 
tertainment. One  day,  his  mother 
took  him  downtown.  Passing  the 
Newton  hospital,  his  fond  parent  said : 

".  .  .  and  that  is  where  you  were 
born." 

The  boy  looked  at  her  in  horror. 
"What?  Wasn't  I  born  in  a  stable?" 

Hardiness  Map 

♦  ♦  .  From  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum, Harvard  University,  comes  a 
lot  of  solid  information  for  gardeners 
and  plant-life  intellectuals  via  the  neat 
Arnoldia  Bulletins.  The  latest  to  drift 
our  way  is  titled  The  Simple  Key  to 
Pines.  About  the  simple  part,  we 
wouldn't  know.  A  pine  remains  a 
form  of  tree  to  us  even  after  very 
carefully  perusing  the  booklet.  It  is 
our  form  of  mental  deficiency,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  booklet  is  offered 
'"cliiefiy  for  the  benefit  of  the  amateur 
gardener  wlio'  is  frequently  con- 
fronted with  complicated  keys  which 
he  finds  to  be  too  difficult  for  his 
purposes."  •  ' 

This  puts  us  exactly  where  we  be- 
long— ^in  the  idiot  gardener  class.  But 
the  facts  are  there  in  the  booklet. 
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For  example,  tliere  are  about  80 
species  of  pines  distributed  through- 
out the  northern  hemisphere,  27  of 
which  are  growing  in  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum. The  Key  of  which  we  speak 
includes  all  but  5  of  the  species  native 
to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  15 
exotic  ones  available  from  nurseries. 
"All  in  all  35  species  of  pines." 

All  measures  of  leaf  lengths,  the 
booklet  emphasizes,  should  be  con- 
sidered approximate.  On  one  tree 
alone  needles  may  vary  in  length  from 
2  inches  to  as  high  as  eight  inches. 
In  the  Key  the  length  given  would  be 
4  to  6  inches,  "meaning  that  mature 
needles — not  the  young  ones  which 
are  elongating,  nor  the  ones  on  weak 
or  on  over-vigorous  branches  —  are 
mostly  within  the  4  to  6  inch  length." 
So  far,  so  clear.  We  got  lost  irt  won- 
der at  such  phrases  as : 

"One  year  twigs  greenish  to  pur- 
plish, covered  with  glaucous  bloom. 


"Terminal  buds  very  resinous. 

"Habit  low,  dense,  pyramidal, 
needles  steel  blue. 

"Dense  almost  globose  shape. 

"Needles  slender  and  flexible  not 
breaking  when  bent.  • 

"Needles  stout  and  stiff  breaking 
when  bent. 

"Branches  more  ascending." 

As  a  below  average  skier  who  ha.s 
boomed  off  many  a  New  Hampshire 
trail  and  into  the  shelter  of  the  pines, 
we  say  that  terminal  buds  are  very 
resinous,  but  what  about  our  own 
glaucous  bloom  and  globose  shape  ? 
A  nice,  clean-cut  ascending  branch 
never  finished  up  that  way  after  one 
of  our  stetn  turns. 

Still,  the  booklet  is  packed  with  in- 
teresting data,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  final  paragraph.  This  notes 
that  the  booklet  Crab  Apples  for 
America  has  been  a  sell-out.  For  ad- 
ditional copies,  send  $1  to  the  Ar- 


boretum for  your  copy.  Crab  Apples 
;'»  America  would  be  fascinating  in 
itself,  but  Crab  .Apples  ]or  America 
is  a  best-seller. 

Out-Hoped 

...  Another  bright  youngster  is 
a  little  girl  down  in  Richmond.  We 
heard  about  her  recently,  and  we  still 
have  a  glow  of  happiness  hanging 
over  the  face.  The  little  girl  was  three 
years  of  age  when  the  incident  oc- 
curred. Bob  Hope  was  two  years 
younger  than  he  is  today. 

Ap|)arently  Bob  was  visiting  next 
door  and  heard  about  young  Hora's 
brilliance  at  repartee.  Being  a  fast- 
talker,  he  decided  to  meet- the  girl  and 
get  acquainted  with  his  competition. 
The  two  houses  adjoined,  and  he 
strolled  across  the  grass,  looking  for 
Flora. 

It  happens  that  adults  are  slightly 
boring  to  Flora.   They  kid  her  too 
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much.  She,  at  three,  didn't  care  for 
such  stuff.  But  as  she  stood  on  the 
lawn,  she  saw  a  man  stroUing  toward 
her.  When  he  got  close,  he  said, 

"Hello,  Flora.  Know  who  I  am?" 

"No,"  snapped  Flora. 

"Well,  I'm  Bob  Hope." 

"Okay,"  said  little  Flora,  "I'm 
Marguerite." 

Yesterday's  Prophets 

.  ♦  .  Billy  Rose  is  now  the  mighty 
maestro.  Fine.  But  Hannah  Wil- 
liams, recently  of  a  plush  local  boite, 
was  telling  a  good  one  that  demon- 
strates how  potentially  great  he  was 
some  eight  years  back  when  the 
"Cheerful  Little  Earful"  was  in  cast 
of  an  early  Billy  Rose  production.  A 
rhythm  singer  only  recently  separated 
from  her  sister  in  an  act,  Hannah 
wanted  to  sing  the  song  "Cheerful 
Little  Earful"  which  was  part  of  the 
show.  Billy  Rose  looked  at  her. 

"No,  Hannah,"  said  he,  "you  can't 
do  that  number.  You're  a  rhythm 
singer.  This  isn't  for  you.  You'd  be 
awful.  You'd  wreck  it." 

He  auditioned  gals  from  every- 
where, but  still  he  wasn't  satisfied. 
The  night  of  the  opening  rolled 
around,  and  no  singer  for  the  number. 
Finally,  in  desperation,  Billy  called 
Hannah  to  him. 

"You  get  to  sing  it.  Don't  expect 
to  be  good,  kid,  because  it  isn't  your 
tune,"  he  told  her. 

The  opening  was  legendary.  The 
show  clicked,  but  the  biggest  click 
was  Cheerjul  Little  Earful,  sung  by 
Hannah  Williams.  When  it  was  over, 
Billy  Rose  came  back  stage. 

"Hannah,  I  told  you  you'd  do  it !" 
he  said,  happily. 

This  is  genius  unfolding.  This  is 
also  the  "Don't  Bet  Against  Anyone" 
department  in  actual  work. 

Advertising  Memory 

♦  ♦  ♦  Christmas  being  over,  it's 
time  for  the  recollections  division. 
Advertising  has  its  own  tough  row  of 
problems  to  hoe,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  came  a  handful  of  years  ago 
when  Christmas  meant  merchandise 
and  advertising  space  aplenty. 

One  large  Boston  department  store 
was  running  a  series  of  thank-you  ads, 
emphasizing  the  long  years  of  service 


to  the  public.  This  was  only  one  part 
of  the  Christmas  rush  of  advertising. 
There  were  toys,  dresses,  and  men's 
clothes  to  feature  as  well. 

A  few  evenings  before  Christmas, 
the  copywriters  and  artists  were  hard 
at  work  on  two  large  ads — one  featur- 
mg  men's  shorts  via  a  handsome  gent 
with  foot  on  a  chair,  pipe  in  his  jaw, 
and  shirt  and  shorts  to  complete  the 
opus ;  the  other  was  a  sketch  of  an 
old-fashioned  doorway,  with  a  quaint 
old  lady  banging  away  at  the  knocker. 
The  caption  under  the  men's  shorts 
promotion  was  something  like  "super 
special  a  pair,  extra  large  balloon 
seat."  Under  the  doorway  went  the 
following  gem: 

"Not  in  vain  have  you  come  knock- 
ing at  our  door.  We  are  always  pre- 
pared to  serve  you." 

Yes,  you  guessed  it.  The  first  edi- 
tions of  the  morning  paper  carried  the 
ads,  all  right,  but  the  captions  were 
reversed.  The  pipe-smoking  hero 
gazed  into  fond  distance  above  his 
stalwart  words:  "Not  in  vain  .  .  ." 
The  old  lady  and  knocker  rated  :  "ex- 
tra value  in  shorts." 

Letters 

.  ♦  .  Here  we  go  again,  reading 
other  peoples'  mail.  One  department 
store  which  advertised  various  kid- 
dies' essentials  received  a  note  from 
an  interested  reader,  with  the  ad  torn 
out  and  attached : 
"Dear  Sirs : 

I  saw  that  you  had  these  things  in 
the  paper  but  not  the  teddy  bear.  Do 
you  have  any  for  $1.00?  If  so  send 


nie  C.O.D.  two  of  them — Please  send 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Don't  send 
me  the  Sterilizer  Racks.  I  want  two 
measuring  charts.   Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Name  omitted)" 
For  a  minute  it  makes  sense.  Then 
the  clouds  of  confusion  settle  down. 

Cleo  Was  a  Red-Head 

...  In  the  interests  of  incidental 
research,  we  discovered  a  lot  about 
the  famous  beauties  of  another  day. 
Lillian  Monroe,  the  Clairol  expert, 
was  telling  us  about  a  January  beauty 
show  to  be  held  in  Boston.  The  hair- 
dos and  colorings  of  another  day  fas- 
cinated our  cobweb-swept  mind. 

Cleopatra  turns  out  to  have  been  a 
tall  red-head ;  Madame  Pompadour 
was  a  lush  blond ;  Madame  DuBarry 
was  ash  blond  and  blue-eyed ;  Lola 
Montez  had  blue-black  hair ;  and 
Lillian  Russell  was  an  "American 
blond."  We'll  take  in  the  show,  if 
only  to  see  what  an  American  blond 
happens  to  be. 

Tcani-Work 

.  .  .  What  the  historians  will 
write  about  present  days  in  a  later  era 
is  something  to  conjecture.  But  as 
independent  researchers  into  the  why- 
withal,  we  have  discovered  a  fine 
thing.  Boston  University's  agile 
Placement  Service  for  Students  is 
really  doing  things  up  well. 

With  five  jobs  for  every  applicant, 
and  with  war  work  or  defense  work 
the  howling  need.  Professor  Norman 
Abbott,  head  of  the  Placement  bu- 
reau, has  a  superior  idea.  He  has  or- 
ganized girls  in  groups  of  five  mem- 
bers, each  team  holding  down  one 
fulltime  job.  Behind  this  team  proj- 
ect is  some  sound  reasoning.  A  full- 
time  college  girl  can't  possibly  hold 
down  a  full-time  defense  job.  But 
five  of  them  can  and  do  work  at  Ray- 
theon on  the  3  to  1 1  p.m.  shift. 

We  like  to  think  of  it  in  our  quiet 
moments.  Five  young  flowers  of 
-Vmerican  womanhood  cutting  up  on 
a  power  drill  between  classes. 

Misprints 

♦    .    ♦    In  the  beaul}-  sector  of  a 
local  newspaper,  a  glamorous  photo 
of  a  movie  starlet  gets  captioned : 
"Shoulder-bearing  dresses." 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  TEA  TABLE 


,  ,  ,  What  do  you  make  of  this 
Basic  English,  Unc?"  said  my  niece, 
as  she  set  the  fat  brown  teapot  on 
the  old-fashioned  trivet  she  had 
picked  up  on  Charles  Street,  and  be- 
gan to  lay  out  cups  and  teaspoons 
with  a  pleasant  tea-time  tinkle. 

It  was  snowing  outside,  in  huge 
slow  flakes,  —  a  strange  snow,  such 
a  snow  as  we  rarely  get  in  Boston, 
and  that  only  when  the  year  is  turn- 
ing towards  spring.  Enormous  cot- 
tony balls  glided  leisurely  down,  open- 
ing out  as  they  fell  like  parachutes  of 
Queen  Anne's  lace.  Striking  the 
sopped  pavement  they  were  quickly 
effaced,  —  only  now  and  then  one 
caught  in  the  twigs  of  an  English 
elm,  anchored  and  hung  there  like  a 
collapsed  balloon. 

My  nephew,  Arthur,  who  had  ap- 
peared lost  in  a  new  issue  of  Free 
World  now  gave  his  customary  sar- 
donic snort.  Arthur  is  rather  a  fa- 
natic on  languages.  He  lived  in  Paris 
so  long  before  the  war,  that  French 
is  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  tongue. 

"Keep  still,  Arthur.  We  know 
what  you  think !" 

"Rot,"  said  Arthur  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  flicked  a  page. 

"Come  now,  Arthur.  Churchill 
advocates  it,  and  you  have  some  re- 
spect for  his  opinion  certainly." 

My  niece  was  toasting  English 
muffins  over  the  coals,  and  now  turned 
one  deftly  on  the  toasting  fork  with 
her  long  agile  fingers. 

"Churchill,"  said  my  nephew,  "is 
King  Arthur  in  disguise !"  My  nephew 
is  never  happy  unless  he  feels  that  he 
is  startling  someone.  He  still  retains 
the  interregnum  cynicism  which  I 
tell  him  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
fall  of  France. 

"England,  the  great  mother,"  he 
went  on.  "The  English  pure  white 
knights.  The  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  a 
magic  shibboleth  which  will  unlock 
the  castle  of  the  Grail." 

"But  isn't  English  the  easiest  of 
any  language?"  put  in  our  little  Navy 
wife,  tossing  her  yellow  curls,  as  she 
knitted  vaguely  on  a  diminutive  pink 
sweater.  "Didn't  Churchill  prac- 
tically say  so?" 


"If  he  did  he  was  a  liar,"  said 
Arthur  cheerfully. 

"I  doubt  if  he  said  it  was  the 
simplest,  sweetie,"  said  Lina,  as  she 
swiftly  buttered  a  muffin  and  set  it 
on  a  pewter  plate  by  the  hearth. 

"Still  and  all,"  she  added,  "the 
King  James  English  is  nothing  to  get 
snooty  about,  my  lad !" 

"Granted,"  said  Arthur  grudgingly. 
"But  it  is  pertinent  to  remember  that 
there  are  unnumbered  millions  on  the 
globe  to  whom  our  awkward,  spas- 
modic, and  fearfully  inconsistent 
tongue  is  as  unnatural  as  Choctaw. 
The  Romance  languages  are  simpler, 
far  more  expressive,  far  more  eu- 
phonious .  .  ." 

"All  right,  all  right !"  My  niece 
held  up  her  hand  as  traffic  signal. 
"Here,  drink  your  tea."  She  handed 
him  a  brimming  Wedgwood  cup  in- 
to which  she  had  put  plenty  of  sugar 
and  a  tot  of  Jamaica  rum. 

"I  presume  that  what  Churchill 
meant,"  I  inhaled  the  fragrance  of 
my  steaming  tea,  "is  that  those  850 
Basic  English  words  should  act 
merely  as  a  sort  of  currency  —  an  in- 
ternational means  of  exchange  to 
facilitate  international  trade." 

"But  why  English?"  persisted 
Arthur  in  a  ferret-like  way,  as  he  set 
his  teeth  into  a  crisp  mufiin. 

"Well,  English  is  direct  and  blunt ; 
without  the  elaborations  of  the  Ro- 
mance tongues.  It  is  also  the  language 
of  the  business  giants  of  the  world." 

"What  about  the  Russians?" 

"But  the  Russians,"  I  continued, 
"are  rcnoivned  as  linguists,  while 
we  Americans  are  the  poorest  lin- 
guists in  the  world.  Not  only  do  our 
tongues  twist  painfully  over  new 
sounds,  but  we  positively  resent  other 
languages.  We  seem  to  feel  that  na- 
tions who  use  words  we  do  not  under- 
stand are  dealing  us  a  species  of  in- 
sult." 

"Children  though,"  — •  my  niece 
• 

SNOW 
Clouds  are  sifted  in  the  sky. 
Flakes  come  floating,  tumbling  by, 
Snow  dusted  world,  extinct  of  sound, 
A  virgin  blanket  caressing  the  ground. 

— -Jeanne  Rolfe 


spread  marmalade  on  her  muffin. 
"Even  American  children  take  to 
languages  like  ducks  to  water  They 
love  strange,  odd,  difficult  words  — 
take  for  instance  the  Jabberwocky." 

"That's  just  it."  Arthur  set  down 
his  cup  and  reached  for  a  cigarette. 
"Children  absorb  languages,  they 
don't  simply  memorise  them.  God  — 
the  way  languages  are  taught  in  this 
country.  Those  cursed  vocabulary 
lists,  the  declensions,  the  pages  of  ir- 
regular verbs ! 

"Language  is  music.  The  rhythm, 
the  tone,  the  beat,  the  flow  — -  that's 
the  language.  You  learn  it  as  you 
learn  to  ride  a  horse  —  by  relaxation, 
acquiescence,  unself  consciousness. 
You  let  yourself  fall  into  the  canter." 

"Arthur,  you're  so  ridiculous !" 
said  Nonnie  in  her  delicious  southern 
drawl,  as  she  stuck  a  white  needle 
through  her  lump  of  knitting,  and 
gave  her  attention  to  her  cooling  tea. 
"As  if  a  person  could  learn  French 
on  horseback !" 

"WHiy  not?"  Nonnie  is  the  only 
one  of  us  who  invariably  mollifies  my 
nephew.  She  seems  to  sense  that  he 
is  raw  at  all  points,  because  his  health 
debars  him  from  the  Service. 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  admit," 
I  said,  "that  Basic  English  can  never 
be  a  substitute  for  a  native  tongue. 
The  language  of  a  people  is  a  great 
psychological  map.  As  it  gradually 
unrolls  before  you,  you  begin  to  de- 
tect the  contours  of  a  nation's  soul  — 
its  viewpoint,  its  humor,  its  philos- 
ophy —  a  hundred  and  one  qualities 
and  quirks  that  make  up  the  per- 
sonality of  a  people.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  can  never  truly  understand  a 
people  unless  he  has  acquired  their 
language." 

"All  believe  Ah'll  study  Russian !" 
Nonnie  finished  oft'  a  muffin  in  one 
big  bite,  dabbed  at  her  cupid's-bow 
lips  with  a  tiny  napkin,  and  reached 
for  a  fresh  skein  of  pink  wool.  "Jack 
may  be  sent  to  Russia  after  the  war. 
And  besides  their  letters  are  so  fas- 
cinating. Almost  like  a  kind  of  ci  o- 
clictiiig!" 

"Nonnie,  my  pet,"  said  .\rthur 
fondly,  as  he  went  over  to  hold  the 
skein  for  her,  "you  have  the  spirit  of 
the  true  internationalist !" 

—  Christine  Turner  Curtis 


EDWARD  A.  WEEKS,  JR. 

Editor,  Publisher,  Lecturer,  Book-Reviewer  {Part  2] 

.   ♦   .   At  a  dinner,  given  in  his  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the      fession.  He  has  inlierited  some  of  the 

honor,  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club  in  articles  were  signed.                           characteristics   of   his  predecessors 

1938,  Edward  Weeks,  speaking  of  Emerson's  characteristic  justifica-      which  have  helped  him  no  end  in  run- 

Thc  Atlantic  Monthly  of  which  he  tion  of  the  practice  of  anonymity  was     mng  The  Atlantic.  Like  Lowell  anc 

was  the  newly  elected  editor,  said :  "I  that  "the  names  of  contributors  will     Fields,  he  can  cliarm  his  listener  with 

want  The  Atlantic  to  be  the  means  of  be  given  out  when  the  names  are     ready  speech  and  like  Howells,  he  is 

reconciling  the  old  and  the  new.   I  worth  more  than  the  articles."                keenly  aware  of  foreign  literature  and 

want  it  to  be  a  place  where  we  ham-  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  world- 
mer  out  by  clear  thinking  those  ad- 
justments which  are  as  healthy  as 
they  are  inevitable.  I  want  it  to  pre- 
serve an  interest  in  the  essay  and  in 
the  poem  both  of  which  are  threat- 
ened by  the  elephantine  popularity  of 
fiction." 

This  statement  of  editorial  policy 
which  is  borne  out  in  any  current 
issue  of  "The  Monthly"  shows  that 
as  present  incumbent  of  that  editorial 
chair.  Weeks  has  adhered  to  the  pol- 
icy of  its  former  editors  who  wanted 
the  Atlantic's  form  and  spiritual  con- 
tent to  be  modified  rather  than  altered 
to  meet  the  demands  of  changing 
times.  It  is  this  policy  which  has 
kept  the  magazine  floating  serenely 
on  through  its  eighty-six  years.  field  and  during  the  conversation  at 
In  May,  1857,  Moses  Dresser  While  the  list  of  editors  of  the  dinner.  Weeks  learned  that  the  poet 
Phillips  of  the  Boston  publishing  firm  staid  Atlantic  is  small,  it  is  most  had  written  a  piece  called  "Wander- 
of  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  invited  certainly  a  distinguished  one  for  it  is  ings."  He  immediately  secured  it  for 
a  group  of  eminent  Boston  literary  composed  of  literary  men  whose  The  Atlantic  and  it  first  appeared  in 
men  to  dinner  at  the  Parker  House  names  are  synonymous  with  Ameri-  the  November  issue, 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  new  can  literature.  When  the  trend  in  reading  changed 
literary  and  political  magazine  which  For  its  86  years  of  publication,  the  from  len^hy  drawn  out  reports  on 
he  felt  was  needed  in  Boston.  magazine  has  been  guided  by  nine  current  events  to  "capsule"  accounts, 
Among  the  distinguished  guests  men  who,  during  the  life  of  the  At-  Weeks  saw  to  it  that  the  Atlantic  re- 
were  Emerson,  Lowell,  Longfellow  lantic,  have  been  instrumental  in  corded  the  days  happenings  crisply 
and  Holmes.  After  much  discussion  maintaining  its  progressive  editorial  and  briefly  in  capsule  fonn. 
and  formulation  of  plans,  the  first  traditions.  Terming  himself  "The  Peripatetic 
issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (the  The  first  was  Lowell,  then  followed  Reviewer,"  Editor  Weeks  heads  the 
name  was  selected  by  Holmes)  ap-  James  Fields,  William  Dean  Howells,  Critical  Dept.  of  the  magazine  where 
peared  on  the  streets  in  May,  and  it  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Horace  Scud-  he  finds  time  to  analyze  the  leading 
has  enjoyed  continuous  publication  der.  Walter  Hines  Page,  Bliss  Perry,  books  of  the  month,  with  sound  judg- 
ever  since,  a  remarkable  record  for  a  Ellery  Sedgwick  and  the  present  edi-  ment  and  keen  insight. 
pubHcation  which  has  lived  through  tor.  Edward  Agustus  Weeks.  Jr.  When  he  is  away  from  his  office,  in 
three  wars  and  has  survived  the  ever  Under  these  men,  the  Monthly  has  the  brown  stone  house  on  the  corner 
changing  stream  of  world  events.  ])rinted  articles  on  literature,  politics  of  .Krlington  and  Marlborough 
The  principal  contributors  to  the  and  .science,  articles  which  are  out-  Street,  he  is  usually  to  be  found  lec- 
first  issue  included  such  men  of  let-  standing  for  tlieir  penetration  of  in-  turing  in  almost  any  part  of  the  coun- 
ters as  Cliarles  Eliot  Norton,  Whit-  sight  and  felicity  of  expression  and  try.  He  manages  to  get  in  these  lec- 
tier,  Longfellow,  Emerson  and  prompted  one  English  review  to  state  tures  between  issues  of  the  magazine. 
Holmes.  Longfellow  sent  in  a  poem  that  the  Atlantic  was  "the  best  edited  On  the  lecture  platform  he  can  be 
Santa  Tilouicna  in  praise  of  Florence  magazine  in  the  English  language."  pleasant,  witty  and  wise.  He  has  a 
Nightingale ;  Emerson  had  an  essay  Wiry,  efi^ervescent  Weeks,  while  charming  personality  and  excellent 
called  Illusions  and  Dr.  Holmes'  first  serving    his    ap])renticeship    under  delivery. 

installment  of  The  Autocrat  of  the  Sedgwick,  learned  tliat  editing  a  mag-         He  enjoys  these  trips  because  they 

Breakfast  Table  was  also  included.  It  azine  is  big  business  as  well  as  a  pro-     give  him  a  chance  to  meet  people  and 
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at-large. 

As  the  trustee  oi  a  venerable  insti 
tution  which  holds  the  writings  of 
( Jalsworthy.  Hardy,  Kipling,  Emer 
>on  and  Dr.  Holmes,  Weeks  has  seen 
to  it  that  under  his  leadership  the  best 
writers,  poets  and  authors  of  to-day 
are  included  between  the  covers  of  his 
magazine.  Weeks  is  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  new  ix)etry.  a  story  by  some 
noted  writer,  or  even  an  idea  by  some 
author  who  hasn't  yet  put  it  on  paper. 

Although  a  large  jjercentage  of  the 
.  Ithintic's  published  material  comes  to 
it  unsolicited.  Weeks  tracks  down  the 
lurrent  leading  author  for  an  essay 
or  a  story.  Recently,  on  his  trip  to 
England,  he  visited  with  John  Mase- 


they  enable  him  to  become  acqviainted 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Raconteur,  monologist,  toastmas- 
ter,  "Ted"  Weeks'  hobbies  are  golf, 
billiards,  and  poker.  In  the  summer 
lie  can  be  found  in  his  spare  time  mak- 
ing the  rounds  on  the  Myopia  Hunt 
Club  golf  course  and  when  he  is  in 
lioston,  he  enjoys  playing  poker  with 
his  cronies  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club 
until  the  wee  hours.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Frederica  Watriss,  a  New 
Yorker,  they  have  two  children,  Sara 
and  Edward. 

The  Weeks'  home  is  situated  on 
Chestnut  Street  on  Beacon  Hill  not 
far  from  the  offices  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Ed  walks  to  the  office  each 
morning  and  although  he  never  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  hurry,  he  walks  with 
an  air  of  buoyancy  and  conviction. 
He  usually  gets  to  his  office  about  9, 
works  until  1  and  then  lunches  either 
at  home  or  at  the  St.  Botolph.  His 
afternoon  is  spent  in  interviews  with 
The  Atlantic  contributors  or  with 
some  author  who  has  a  book  coming 
out  in  the  Atlantic  press.  Weeks  re- 
cently worked  with  Walter  Lippman 
on  his  latest  book  U.  S.  Foreign  Pol- 
icy, which  was  a  Press  release  and 
Weeks  enjpyed  every  minute  of  it. 
He  says  there  is  nothing  more  exhil- 
erating  than  to  hear  an  author  explain 
his  idea  for  a  book  and  then  to  see 
that  idea  grow,  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  book,  watch  its  reception  by  the 
critics  and  finally  see  it  in  its  cover  in 
tiie  book  store  ready  for  a  reader. 

He  was  among  the  select  group 
from  various  walks  of  life  in  America 
who  were  invited  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  visit  England  this  past 
summer  and  to  observe  that  country 
at  war. 

llis  impressions  of  England  and 
his  observations  of  the  literary  life 
over  there  have  been  written  in  recent 
issues  of  The  Atlantic  MontJily. 

1  le  was  amazed  at  tl;e  patience  of 
the  British  as  shown  while  they 
waited  for  a  bus. 

"They  stood  in  a  queue,"  exclaims 
Weeks,  "which  runs  along  the  curb 
and  then  doubles  back  on  itself.  There 
\  ou  stand  in  pairs,  like  the  animals  for 
tlie  .\rk,  waiting  it  may  be  for  an  hour 
(jr  more  until  your  turn  comes  to  step 
aboard.  And  when  it  does  come," 
adds  ^^'eeks,  "don't  crowd  around  the 


opening  and  shove,  or  you  will  be 
called  back  into  line — as  I  was." 

Weeks  found  the  Englishman  go- 
ing to  exhibitions,  visiting  bombed 
book  stalls,  going  to  the  theatre  in  the 
evening  and  taking  the  food  rationing, 
(  u  liicli  is  maintained  even  in  the  res- 
taunuUs,)  and  all  the  other  wartime 
inconveniences  in  true  British  stride. 

( )ne  of  the  things  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Weeks  was  tlie 
tenacity  of  the  British. 

"I  was  walking  along  amidst  ruins 
and  bomb  craters,"  he  said,  "when 
suddenly  I  turned  into  a  street  where 
all  the  houses  had  been  bombed  out  of 
existence  save  one.  Here  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  ruin  was  one  house  out 
of  twenty  that  had  not  been  even 
touched.  It  had  a  window  box.  lace 
curtains  and  a  tiny  garden  plot.  In 
front  of  it  a  nine-year-old  boy  was 
l)recariously  balanced  on  his  father's 
bicycle;  and  as  I  passed,  his  mother 
came  noisily  to  the  door.  '.'Vlbert,  you 
l)ring  that  bicycle  in,  you'll  be  siriash- 
ing  it  first  thing  you  know — kids  do 
take  watching'  she  said  to  me 
briskly." 

Of  the  English  news])apers.  Weeks 
states  that  they  have  compressed  forty 
minutes  of  reading  into  four  pages 
of  seven  columns  each.  It  is  slow 
reading  but  good.  There  is  much 
space  given  to  American  news  and 
they  have  started  to  use  comics  since 
the  arrival  of  the  American  Army. 

While  he  was  in  England,  Weeks 


purchased  a  set  of  dish  rests  for  hi.s 
wife.  "T  selected  the  ones  I  wanted," 
saids  Weeks,  "handed  them  to  the 
clerk  and  paid  for  them.  Then  I 
waited — to  have  them  wrapped.  But 
tlic  girl  just  looked  at  me  and  said: 
'( )h  I  we  don't  have  paper  for  that, 
sir.'  When  I  told  her  I  was  taking 
a  ])lane  back  to  the  United  States  and 
would  like  something  to  cover  the  set 
with,  she  went  of?  and  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  returned  with  a  small  piece 
of  cardboard  which  she  had  found 
somewhere." 

Laurence  Winship,  the  Manaiging 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  who  made 
the  trip  with  Weeks,  told  us  that 
Weeks  busied  himself  by  giving  teas, 
diimers  and  cocktail  parties  for  the 
people  he  met  while  in  England  and 
was  so  well  received  that  he  was 
toasted  time  and  again.  But  they  were 
both  glad  to  get  back  home,  declared 
Winship. 

Edward  Weeks  has  done  much  to 
keo])  the  Atlantic  contemporaneous 
in  its  interests  and  to  broaden  its 
scope.  He  has  maintained  the  quality 
established  by  that  "Venerable 
Group"  of  a  generation  ago. 

Witty,  liberal  minded,  and  forward 
looking,  he  has  worn  the  editorial 
mantle  handed  down  from  his  illus- 
trious predecessors  with  distinction 
and  competence  and  to-day  he  stands 
out  as  the  most  respected  magazine 
editor  of  our  time. 

— George  Mooney 


20th  ANNUAL  SPORTSMEN'S  SHOW 


♦  ♦  ♦  This  year,  the  annual  New 
England  show  moves  to  Boston  Arena 
to  allow  for  a  greatly  increased  seat- 
ing capacity.  Beginning  January  14, 
the  Sportsmen's  Show  will  hold  the 
spotlight  for  five  days,  and  all  the 
regular  attractions  expected  with  this 
event  will  be  there  as  usual — log- 
rolling, fly-casting,  exhibits  from 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Sup- 
plemented by  a  greater-than-ever  pro- 
the  best  of  all. 

Word  has  come  from  George 
Stobie  and  Ralph  Carpenter,  conser- 
gram,  the  1944  show  looks  good  to  be 
vation  commissioners  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  respectively,  that 
these  states  will  be  well  represented 
as  usual  by  exhibits.  Not  only  will 
Maine's  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game 
Department  be  represented  but  also 
the  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries  of  that 
state.  Arthur  Greenleaf  will  install 
the  usual  picturesque  and  authentic 
displays. 

Oddly  enough,  according  to  Com- 
missioner Carpenter,  the  nature  of  the 
New  Hampshire  exhibit  will  depend 
partially  on  whether  Lake  Winnipe- 
saukee  is  frozen  over  before  the  show. 
The  commission's  tame  deer  are  quar- 
tered on  an  island  in  the  lake,  and  if 
the  surface  is  frozen  over,  they  can 
be  brought  across  the  ice  and  on  to  the 
Arena.  In  any  event,  there  will  be 
an  excellent  display  of  upland  game 
birds  and  a  variety  of  waterfowl  in  a 
colorful  setting. 

According  to  information,  arrange- 
ments have  been  concluded  with  the 
Q.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  install 
the  ever-popular  exhibit  of  former 
years,  including  the  actual  hatching  of 
salmon  eggs.  R.  O.  Rodgers,  super- 
intendent of  the  hatcheries  in  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire,  says  that  the  display 
will  also  include  tanks  of  salmon, 
brook  and  rainbow  trout  and  "pan" 
fish  of  perch,  pickerel  and  similar 
types. 

Despite  the  war,  most  of  the  old 
standbys  of  former  years  will  be  on 
hand.  Chief  Needahbeh  of  the  Pen- 
obscots  will  again  be  master  of  cere- 
monies, splitting  the  chore  with  Bump 
Hadley  at  the  mike.  The  Chief  will 
also  demonstrate  fly  and  bait  casting. 

Ken  Clarke,  Stewart  Young,  Harry 


Scott  and  other  guides  from  the  Con- 
necticut Lakes  in  New  Hampshire 
will  vie  on  the  logs  and  in  canoe  tilt- 
ing with  Eber  Peck  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, Wally  Soule  from  Maine,  Les 
Terrill  from  Wisconsin,  and  others. 
Herbie  Welch  of  the  Rangeley  Lakes 
Region  will  demonstrate  his  artistry 
with  the  fly  rod. 

Innovation  in  keeping  with  the 
times  will  be  Eve  Seeley's  sledge  dogs 
that  have  been  trained  for  army  work. 
This  Wonalancet,  New  Hampshire, 
attraction  is  of  particular  interest  this 
year. 

In  the  Indian  exhibit,  with  its  te- 
l)ees  and  curios,  Indian  women  will 
be  at  work  on  their  numerous  crafts. 
The  Army  and  Navy  will  have  active 
demonstrations  of  their  exhibits,  too. 
And  equally  pertinent  will  be  the  in- 
formation booth  of  the  Victory  Gar- 
den Committee  where  budding  Bur- 
banks  can  fill  up  on  gardening  wis- 
dom. 

Biggest  change  in  this  year's  Arena 
show  will  be  the  enlarged  and  varied 
entertainment  program.  The  Stevens 


Brothers  and  Big  Boy,  a  bear  comedy 
act  in  its  first  appearance  since  finish- 
ing a  picture  with  Red  Skelton  in 
Hollywood,  have  been  a  sensational 
and  different  attraction  in  other  cities. 
Boston  visitors  to  the  Sportsmen's 
Show  are  certain  to  enjoy  this  act 
greatly. 

Benson's  Retrieving  Dogs  will  give 
water  and  field  demonstrations  of 
their  prowess,  and  the  Shooting 
]\Iansfields  (two  girls  and  a  man) 
will  show  their  versatility  with  rifle 
and  pistol. 

An  exhibition  by  the  Badminton 
Players  featuring  Joe  \\'aters,  the 
Canadian  champion,  promises  plenty 
of  action  for  those  who  watch  them. 
And  Sharkey,  the  trained  seal,  will 
rate  a  lot  of  applause  from  grown-up 
and  youngster  alike. 

All  in  all,  this  famous  annual  event, 
in  its  new  location  at  the  Arena, 
should  prove  to  be  the  best  show  of 
all.  Remember  the  dates — January  14 
to  18  inclusive.  Under  the  direction 
of  Cam])bell-Fairbanks  Expositions, 
it  promises  its  usual  interest-packed 
appeal  for  everyone. 


Chief  Needahbeh  shows  two  young  people  the  fitier  points  of  fly-casting. 
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KINELLY  WAS  A  PEACEFUL  MAN 


^  ^  ^  0"^^  America's  outstand- 
ing and  most  violent  conscientious- 
objectors  might  today  be  celebrating 
his  hundredth  anniversary  had  he  not 
suddenly  and  rather  unexpectedly 
died  of  a  broken  neck  some  years  ago. 
A  beaker  of  bad  gin  plus  a  nasty 
tumble  dovi^n  the  cellar-stairs  of  a 
Bowery  grogshop  concluded  a  career 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,  had  prac- 
tically promised  James  B.  Kinealy, 
alias  Big  Jim  Kinelly,  a  place  in  our 
national  history.  To  be  sure,  the  place 
would  have  been  nearly  as  undesirable 
as  that  occupied  by  another  contem- 
porary Lincoln-hater  whom  Kinelly 
admired  vastly  as  a  fellow-artist  — 
though  in  a  different  field  —  John 
Wilkes-Booth.  But  Big  Jim  would 
have  enjoyed  that  tremendously  just 
the  same.  All  his  pals  agreed  that  Jim 
Kinelly  was  a  card. 

Whatever  Big  Jim  undertook,  he 
carried  through  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  was  downright  awe-inspiring. 
For  instance,  when,  in  1860,  the 
threat  of  war  menaced  the  Union, 
Jim  became  an  ardent  crusader  for 
peace.  He  promptly  and  publicly 
went  on  record  as  being  a  peaceful 
man  who  objected  very  conscien- 
tiously to  armed  conflict.  He  further 
announced  that  he  was  prepared  to 
beat  the  bejabers  out  of  anybody  who 
wanted  to  make  something  of  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  his  in- 
timates when  Big  Jim  helped  to  or- 
ganize and  lead  the  first  draft  riots 
in  New  York  City.  Later,  in  various 
barrooms  in  lower  Manhattan,  Jim 
was  happy  to  explain  his  philosophy 
of  peace,  mingled  with  good-humored 
descriptions  of  how  he  had  personally 
disposed  of  two  of  the  draft  officials 
with  his  bare  hands. 

Big  Jim  hoped  it  would  be  clear 
that  he  had  no  special  moral  scruples 
about  war ;  his  objections  were  purely 
economic.  He  argued  that,  regardless 
of  the  outcome,  war  tended  to  bring 
about  inflation.  This  meant  a  sharp 
devaluation  of  money.  Making  money 
was  Jim's  business.  Hence  war  would 
ruin  his  means  of  a  livelihood  — 
Q.E.D.  Kinelly  was  a  "conchie." 
The  Treasury  Department  could  ap- 
preciate Big  Jim's  point  of  view.  It 


admitted  freely  that  the  flood  of  bo- 
gus ten-dollar  bills,  then  at  spate  in 
the  East,  had  been  printed  from  the 
slickest  set  of  phony-currency  litho- 
stones  (engraving  came  a  few  years 
later)  ever  created  outside  the  gov- 
ernment offices.  These  stones  repre- 
sented Big  Jim's  life-work,  and  he 
was  in  no  mood  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

His  attitude  was  that  a  policy  of  ap- 
peasement could  have  solved  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Thus  the  war  was  entirely 
Lincoln's  fault  and  Big  Jim  would 
have  no  part  of  it.  As  time  and  the 
.war  went  on,  the  unfairness  of  the 
situation  so  depressed  him  that  he 
presently  told  his  friends  he  would 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  He 
was,  he  said,  seriousl)'  considering 
"kiUing  or  kidnaping  Old  Long- 
shanks"  to  get  revenge  or  his  money 
back.  And  when  peaceful  Big  Jim 
made  up  his  mind  about  a  thing,  he 
generally  carried  through.  Jim  was 
a  strong  character  and  had  always 
been.  It  would  take  a  man  of  Jim's 
iron  constitution  to  survive  the  twin 
handicaps  of  his  birth :  he  had  been 
born  two  months  prematurely  and  in 
a  spot  in  New  York  City  called  the 
Five  Points  —  known  during  that 
period  as  the  most  infamous  breeding- 
place  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Peter  Kinealy,  Jim's  father,  had 
risen  from  brick-laying  to  ward- 
heeling  in  the  Points,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  his  vigorous 
young  son  would  join  him  in  the  pro- 
fession of  politics.    The  boy  wasn't 


even  vaguely  interested.  He  had 
picked  up  the  technique  of  street- 
fighting,  pickpocketing,  and  arson 
during  his  tender  years.  At  sixteen, 
he  could  outslug  any  kid  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Besides  this,  he  was  more 
than  ordinarily  talented  with  the 
brush  and  pen  and  had  been  told  by 
a  social-worker  that  he  should  be- 
come an  artist.  Combining  his  two 
loves.  Big  Jim  became  a  counterfeiter 
\\  ith  such  success  that  by  his  twenty- 
first  birthday  he  was  recognized  by 
both  the  underworld  and  the  gendar- 
merie as  the  virtual  apogee  of  the 
"queer"  industry. 

Jim  was  indeed  a  striking  figure; 
six-foot-three  in  his  stockingless-feet, 
he  carried  his  238  pounds  of  bone  and 
gristle  as  lithely  as  a  dancer.  He  had 
a  cold  blue  eye,  a  shock  of  bright  red 
hair,  and  pile-driving  paws.  These 
readily  identified  him  as  the  only  man 
in  all  that  violent  and  malodorous 
section  who  dared  calmly  to  stroll 
around  the  Five  Points  armed  with 
nothing  but  his  fists.  Whenever  the 
police  came  to  pick  up  Big  Jim  for 
questioning  in  connection  with  his 
counterfeiting  activities,  a  squad 
never  less  than  forty  strong  was 
chosen  for  the  job.  And  the  outcome 
seemed  always  to  be  the  same ;  he  had 
to  be  released  for  lack  of  evidence. 
No  one  in  New  York  cared  to  testify 
against  that  lover  of  harmony,  Big 
Jim  Kinelly. 

Yet  mere  financial  success  did  not 
leave  Big  Jim  satisfied.  Despite  his 
protests,  the  war  continued.  Lincoln 
became  increasingly  the  symbol  of 
everything  Big  Jim  hated.  His  moodi- 
ness grew  to  be  so  unbearable  that 
two  months  before  Appomatox  Court- 
house, his  gang  suggested  that  Jim 
seek  out  some  quiet  country  nook 
where  he  could  repair  his  psyche  and 
think  in,  and  of,  peace.  As  he  turned 
over  this  suggestion  uncertainly,  the 
war  ended,  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
and  everything  was  up  by  the  ears. 
Jim  had  a  mild  nervous  breakdown : 
the  Northern  victory  and  Booth  had 
cheated  him  out  of  his  revenge  which, 
though  still  formless  was  nonetheless 
firmly  purposed. 

The  morning  after  one  of  the 
bloodiest  street-riots  the  Five  Points 
had  known  —  which  Big  Jim  alone 
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had  provoked  just  to  get  some  of  the 
bile  out  of  his  system  ^  he  took  off 
for  Chicago.  There  he  settled  down 
at  the  Pahiier  House  to  nurse  his 
grudge  against  the  nation  and  the 
dead  President.  He  plunged  into  a 
series  of  orgies  that  made  Chicago 
dizzy.  Entertaining  expansively,  he 
charmed  his  critics,  and  in  a  short 
while  was  looked  upon  as  the  sort  of 
free-and-easy  fellow  who  would 
make  a  perfect  mayor  for  that  city. 
However,  Big  Jim  had  no  yen  for 
politics ;  he  had  told  his  father  that 
years  before.  He  needed  something 
else,  though  exactly  what  he  didn't 
quite  know. 

Then  one  evening  in  the  late  fall, 
he  learned  from  a  bar-acquaintance 
that  a  girl  whom  he  had  met  casually 
on  the  train  coming  out  from  the 
East,  and  who  would  not  give  him  her 
address,  was  living  in  Peoria.  Jim 
cancelled  all  dates  and  hurried  to  see 
her.  She  proved  hard  to  win,  but 
before  December  his  open-handedness 
had  captivated  not  only  the  girl  but 
also  the  town- fathers.  On  Christmas 
Day,  a  group  of  Peorians  gave  Jim  a 
testimonial  dinner  "in  honor  of  the 
man  who  has  paid  off  the  mortgage 
on  the  Catholic  Church,  who  has  pre- 
sented the  community  with  a  memo- 
rial drinking  fountain,  and  who  is 
now  betrothed  to  the  lovely  daughter 
of  one  of  our  prominent  citizens."  It 
was  a  heart-warming  moment  and  Big 
Jim  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  take 
a  bow  when  Peoria's  chief  of  police 
flanked  by  the  law-enforcement  heads 
of  Chicago  and  five  other  Middle- 
western  cities  interrupted  the  gather- 
ing long  enough  to  drag  Jim  off  to  the 
clink.  In  a  swift  and  unfeeling  trial 
Big  Jim  was  convicted  of  passing 
counterfeit  money  in  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Michigan,  and  Ohio,  and  was  rusti- 
cated to  Joliet  to  spend  half  a  decade 
reflecting  sadly  on  man's  inhumanity 
to  man. 

On  January  1,  1875,  Kinelly  was 
returned  to  the  world  with  a  stiff'  lec- 
ture from  the  warden,  a  new  suit,  and 
ten  irreproachable  dollars.  He  made 
immediately  for  St.  Louis  where 
members  of  his  gang  awaited  liim. 
There  within  ninety  days  Big  Jim  was 
back  in  his  peaceful  business  again, 
this  time  with  adequate  police-protec- 
tion. He  was,  ostensibly,  a  partner  in 


the  Guffey- Kinelly  Livery- Stable, 
and  with  this  as  a  front,  he  organized 
the  smartest  counterfeiting  mob  of 
his  career.  Watched  over  paternally 
by  a  fancy  collection  of  thirty  roving 
muscle-men,  his  staff  included  expert 
lithographers,  printers,  passers,  and 
key-men  in  cities  !:hroughout  the  East. 
Big  Jim's  revenge  complex  quieted 
down  for  awhile. 

But  it  was  all  too  easy,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  bethought  himself 
once  more  of  the  purpose  to  which 
he  had  earlier  dedicated  himself. 
Somehow,  he  must  make  the  country 
pay  for  his  losses  and  for  his  long 
period  of  unhappiness.  Midway 
through  February,  1876,  the  big  in- 
spiration struck  him.  Lincoln  was 
dead,  of  course,  but  the  body  could 
still  be  kidnaped;  and  if  it  were,  it 
could  be  held  for  ransom !  Excitedly, 
he  called  together  sixteen  of  his  most 
trusted  hoodlums,  outlined  a  plan,  and 
spent  the  next  few  weeks  instructing 
each  thug  in  his  duties.  On  March 
1 1th,  five  of  the  sixteen,  minus  Kin- 
elly. converged  on  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, where  they  rented  a  store  just 
west  of  Fifth  on  the  north  side  of 
Jefferson  Street.  They  oi^ened  it  as 
a  saloon  and,  when  enough  patrons 
came  to  crowd  it  regularly,  the  rest 
of  the  mob  gradually  and  unobtru- 
sively drifted  in. 

After  hours,  they  held  information- 
meetings  in  the-  little  office  oft'  the 
(lance-hall.  Each  man  gave  his  daily 
report  on  the  layout  of  Lincoln  Park 


where  the  President's  body  was  bur- 
ied, the  hours  of  the  caretakers,  and 
the  habits  of  the  park  visitors.  The 
plan  was  to  break  into  the  monument 
in  the  park,  seize  the  body  of  Lincoln 
as  it  lay  in  the  sarcophagous,  and 
carry  it  to  the  Sangamon  River,  a  few 
miles  from  Springfield.  Having 
hidden  it  in  a  gravel  bank  there,  they 
would  demand  its  ransoming.  It  was 
a  bold  scheme,  but  the  gangsters  had 
rehearsed  it  so  many  times  that  they 
felt  sure  of  its  success. 

The  kidnaping  date  had  been  set 
for  the  third  of  July ;  the  fourth, 
being  a  celebration  day,  would  be  a 
perfect  moment  for  breaking  the 
news.  It  was  also  Kinelly's  birthday 
—  a  touch,  he  figured,  of  poetic  jus- 
tice. The  excitement  on  Independence 
Day  would  step  up  the  public's  will- 
ingness to  come  through  with  almost 
any  amount  asked.  Kinelly  had  even 
got  one  of  Logan  county's  most  re- 
spected citizens  to  act  as  a  go-between 
for  a  generous  slice  of  the  take.  When 
the  government  had  agreed  to  pay, 
this  man  was  to  stroll  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, seemingly  to  do  a  spot  of  squirrel- 
hunting,  lie  would  carry  the  ran- 
som with  him,  meet  the  conspirators, 
be  led  to  the  body,  then  hurry  back 
to  Springfield  with  the  glad  news. 
The  contact-man's  '"high  character," 
says  a  writer  of  that  period,  "was  ex- 
pected to  disarm  suspicion." 

{This  is  the  first  of  t'iCO  parts.) 

—  Trkntwell  Masox  White 
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1  FEEL  LIKE  CHEERING 


.  .  .  When  Boston  celebrated  the 
birth  of  the  Twentieth  Century  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900  (you  couldn't  persuade 
folks  this  was  a  year  too  soon),  there 
xwere  five  first-class  theatres  in  the 
town  and  the  Castle  Square  with 
musical  and  then  dramatic  stock. 
These  theatres  were  the  Museum,  the 
Tremont,  the  Hollis  Street,  the  Park, 
and  the  huge  Boston  with  its  tiers  of 
galleries  and  its  projecting  apron 
stage.  I  cannot  recall  any  more.  Of 
course  there  were  at  least  two  ten- 
twent'- and -thirty -cent  houses  where 
"Nellie  the  Beautiful  Cloak  Model" 
could  show  herself,  a  couple  of  bur- 
lesque theatres  including  the  Old 
Howard,  and  Keith's  vaudeville 
which  was  something  of  a  national 
institution.  The  Colonial  was  opened 
the  next  year  with  "Ben  Hur"  (the 
scenery  drums  went  hay  wire  the 
opening  night,  and  the  chariots  were 
seen  racing  madly  backwards)  ;  but  as 
the  elderly  Museum  of  hallowed 
memory  closed  forever  a  few  months 
later,  the  number  of  houses  was  un- 
afifected.  In  the  outlying,  or  Greater 
Boston,  area  there  were  no  theatres 
at  all.  These  few  houses  took  care  of 
everything  within  commuting  range. 
You  often  failed  to  enjoy  the  climax 
of  a  drama  because  the  lady  next  to 
you  was  getting  on  her  rubbers  so  she 
could  dash  for  the  last  train  to  Read- 
ing. Sometimes  she  dashed  right  over 
your  lap.  And  Barrett  Wendell,  com- 
menting on  our  native  plays,  declared 
that  the  object  of  the  American  drama 
seemed  to  be  to  send  the  suburbs 
home  happy. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  the 
Boston  Herald  and  counted  the  num- 
ber of  theatres  advertised  therein.  In 
the  outlying,  or  Greater  Boston,  dis- 
tricts there  were  seventy  —  all  movie 
houses,  of  course.  There  were  nine 
more  movie  houses  advertised  in  the 
city  heart,  some  by  huge  display  ads, 
l)icturing  a  girl  in  a  bathing  suit 
being  kissed.  It  seemed  to  make  no 
difference  whether  the  film  was  about 
submarine  warfare  or  Coney  Island  ; 
a  girl  was  always  showing  her  legs 
and  getting  kissed.  The  three  or  four 
largest  of  these  citv  theatres  would 


alone  seat  more  than  all  the  legitimate 
houses  in  the  Boston  of  1900. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  were  ad- 
vertised five  legitimate  theatres,  two 
of  them  housing  important  new  pro- 
ductions not  yet  seen  in  New  York, 
and  a  third  about  to  house  one.  Bos- 
ton taste  was  making  the  first  test  of 
these  plays.  The  other  productions 
were  of  Broadway  successes.  Natu- 
rally the  Old  Howard,  I  discovered, 
is  still  functioning.  The  old  smell  is 
probably  still  there,  too,  but  I  hope 
I  don't  have  to  prove  it. 

Here,  then,  is  theatrical  Boston  of 
today,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  almost 
unbelievable  growth  of  motion  pic- 


once  long  ago  a  vital  theatrical  centre, 
hasn't  half  its  old  quota.  In  the  great 
city  of  Chicago  last  season  there  were 
only  thirty  professional  productions 
to  pick  from  over  the  entire  year,  the 
two  most  successful  apparently  being 
a  couple  of  tawdry  and  vulgar  farces 
never  shown  in  the  East.  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  all  larger 
than  Boston,  haven't  half  of  Boston's 
theatrical  opportunities. 

It  is  something  to  get  excited 
about,  if  not  explained.  If  H.  T.  P. 
were  still  with  us,  we  might  learn  the 
explanation,  but  I  can't  give  it.  That 
solemn  old  English  actor,  E.  S.  Wil- 
lard,  used  to  complain  that  Boston  ■ 
was  "a  boy-ridden  town",  but  as  most 
of  the  boys  who  afflicted  him  were 


ture  entertainment  in  every  suburban 
back  yard  —  seventy  theatres  in  the 
neighborhood  ring  to  make  it  need- 
less for  the  people  to  go  into  town 
for  their  drama !  —  a  city  which,  for 
all  the  great  movie  "palaces"  compet- 
ing in  the  town  itself,  has  neverthe- 
less maintained  its  legitimate  seating 
capacity  almost  intact  —  five  theatres 
in  1943  against  five  and  a  .stock  com- 
pany in  1900.  .Vs  an  old  Bostonian 
who  began  his  theatre  going  in  the 
Museum  at  the  age  of  five,  saw  Mans- 
field play  Ko-ko  at  the  Hollis  Street 
in  1886,  and  later  fought  with  Mans- 
field on  Bosworth  Field  all  over  the 
stage  of  the  Tremont.  I  feel  like  get- 
ting up  and  cheering".  No  other  city 
except  New  York  can  equal  this  rec- 
ord. I'm  not  even  sure  New  York  can. 

Washijagton  np\v  ;h.a«  j"st  pne  legit- 
imate house  in  spite  of  its  huge  in- 
crease in  population.  Philadelphia. 


from  Harvard  and  Tech  they  can 
hardly  be  the  ones  who  have  kept  the 
theatre  alive.  If  they  learned  to  love 
the  theatre  in  those  days,  they  should 
have  taken  their  love  back  with  them 
to  Omaha  or  Detroit.  Can  it  be  that 
there  still  exists  a  higher  level  of  es- 
thetic appreciation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  (once)  gilded  Dome, 
wliich  still  prefers  the  art  of  Shaw 
and  Shakespeare  to  that  of  Disney 
and  de  Mille?  Let  us  not  labor  the 
point,  content  that  even  without  the 
shrewd  judgments  of  H.  T.  P.  to 
guide  them,  the  managers  still  learn 
from  Boston  the  worth  of  their  wares 
as  from  no  other  American  city,  out- 
side New  York,  and  find  support  for 
their  offerings.  It  seems  to  be  Broad- 
way and  Boston  against  the  hosts. 

Which  is  a  bit  funny,  when  >ou 
come  to  think  of  it. 

—  ^^^\LTER  PrICHARD  E.\T0N 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 


♦  ♦  ♦  Presenting  the  outstanding 
woman  for  January,  Miss  Edith 
Guerrier.  More  than  fifty  years  in 
the  service  of  her  native  city  of  Bos- 
ton and  her  country  is  the  meritorious 
record  of  Miss  Guerrier,  Supervisor 
of  Branches,  Emeritus,  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  now  Librarian  of 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Pub- 
He  Safety  for  the  duration.  Unwilhng 
to  retire  from  active  service  when  her 
knowledge  and  ability  might  continue 
to  serve  her  city  and  state  during  war 
years,  she  offered  her  lifelong  experi- 
ence and  competence  to  the  business 
of  making  Massachusetts  the  first 
state  to  add  library  service  as  a  de- 
partment of  its  Committee  on  Public 
Safety.  In  her  sunny,  orderly  office 
at  18  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Miss 
Guerrier  reigns  over  the  library's 
collection  of  reference  books.  Gov- 
ernment pamphlets  and  publications, 
printed  information  which  ranges 
from  accidents  and  aerial  bombard- 
ment through  refugees  and  salvage 
to  Wacs  and  Waves,  all  filed  and  cat- 
alogued for  easy  reference. 

Although  gray  and  a  little  bent  from 
so  many  years  in  the  service  of  others, 
her  voice  has  the  timbre  and  lilt  of  a 
sixteen  year  old  girl,  and  as  I  talked 
with  her  and  watched  her  alert  mind 
skip  from  her  work  in  the  last  war 
to  little  incidents  of  human  relations 
in  her  work  with  the  personnel  of 
thirty  branch  libraries  in  our  city' and 
then  to  the  job  at  hand,  I  realized 
that  here  was  a  woman  whose  influ- 
ence on  others  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
would  endure  unmitigated.  As  we 
talked  she  recalled  that  early  in  her 
career,  she  had  made  a  bit  of  money 
writing  an  article  for  the  first  BOS- 
TON L^N  magazine  some  fifty  years 
ago.  Today  another  BOSTONIAN 
magazine  pays  homage  to  her. 

Seemingly  frail.  Miss  Guerrier  is  a 
veritable  fountain  which  fills  as  it  emp- 
ties, for  through  her  active  life,  she 
has  given  vigor  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
job  at  hand.  Librarian  from  1896  to 
1917  in  the  North  End  of  Boston,  she 
was  head-resident  of  the  Library  Club 
House  in  Hull  Street,  an  unique  in- 
stitution privately  sponsored  so  that 
the  women  and  girls  of  Italian  and 


Jewish  parentage  there  might  find 
educational,  cultural  and  social  stimu- 
lus from  book  reading.  The  North 
End  branch  under  her  tolerant  and 
understanding  leadership  became  the 
community  club  house  to  mothers, 
fathers  and  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, teaching  them  good  citizenship. 
Naturally  and  fortunately  such  abil- 
ity in  human  relationships  does  not 
go  unrewarded  and  from  this  post, 
Miss'  Guerrier  became  supervisor  of 
circulation  and  then  supervisor  of 
branch  libraries  until  at  her  retire- 
ment three  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  the  added  word  EMERITUS 
showed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
city  she  had  served. 

During  the  forty-six  years  of  serv- 
ice in  our  Boston  Public  Library  sys- 
tem, she  made  the  library  come  alive 
to  the  people  of  Boston.  She  advo- 
cated the  Open  Shelf  Room  which 
made  hitherto  inaccessible  books  avail- 
able to  all.  In  parts  of  the  South  End, 
remote  from  the  library,  she  had  a 
book  cart  pushed  through  the  streets, 
with  a  bell  ringer  announcing"  that  here 
were  books  for  the  reading. 

In  August  1917,  the  first  World 
War,  Miss  Guerrier  was  called  to 
Washington  to  organize  a  Food  Facts 
library  for  the  Food  Administration 


under  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  She  an- 
swered the  call  in  a  pithy  telegram 
which  is  characteristic  of  her  ap- 
proach to  life,  it  read:  "Will  arrive 
Wednesday  morning.  Estimate  work 
will  take  six  weeks.  Want  no  salary. 
Expenses  only".  .  .  .  signed  Edith 
Guerrier.  So  was  launched  a  work 
which  lasted  two  years  and  left  a  defi- 
nite pattern  for  food  conservation  in 
World  War  II.  Miss  Guerrier  inter- 
estingly and  graphically  describes  the 
work  of  the  Food  Administration  and 
its  personnel  in  her  book,  "We 
Pledged  Allegiance"  or  a  Librarian's 
intimate  Story  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Hoover  Library  on  War,  Revolution 
and  Peace.  This  work  merited  praise 
from  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  her  later  research  work  for  the 
Navy  from  its  Secretary,  the  Honor- 
able Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Now  at  seventy-three  years  of  age, 
as  she  travels  back  and  forth  from 
home  for  eight  hours'  service  each' 
day  in  a  voluntary  labor  of  love  for 
her  people,  her  city,  state  and  country, 
she  knows  that  this  is  a  woman's  war 
too,  and  that  women  must  and  will 
fight  the  battle  of  the  home  front  with 
intelligence  and  with  vision. 

—  Dorothy  Kraus 
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SOCIETY  IN  WARTIME 


. . .  w  omen  are  taking  men's 

places  in  the  world  today  and  to  sew 
a  fine  seam  is  no  longer  the  ultimate 
maidenly  ambition.  A  few  years  ago, 
little  girls  in  Boston  spent  their  leisure 
time  playing  in  the  Public  Garden, 
sometimes  arriving  home  in  time  to 
curtsy  politely  to  grown-up  guests 
having  tea  before  the  drawing-room 
fire  on  late  winter  afternoons.  After 
that,  came  supper  in  the  nursery  and 
envious  glimpses  of  older  sisters, 
gorgeously  arrayed  for  debutante  par- 
ties. For  to  be  a  debutante  meant 
everything  wonderful  and  exciting. 
It  was  the  key  to  the  world  where 
everyone  lived  happily  ever  after. 

But  now  that  world  has  changed. 
Older  sisters  no  longer  pirouette  in 
gowns  of  tulle  or  taffeta.  They're 
donning  uniforms.  And  the  magic 
key  to  the  outside  world  opens  on 
hospitals,  machine  shops  and  tech- 
nical laboratories. 

Nowadays  glitter  is  restricted  to 
gold  braid  and  brass  buttons  and  the 
feminine  members  of  Boston's 
younger  set  are  joining  the  armed 
services  along  with  their  brothers. 
The  Governor's  daughter,  Emily  Sal- 
tonstall,  a  member  of  the  Junior 
League  and  the  Vincent  Club,  has 
joined  the  WAVES.  As  Radioman 
3/c  she  operates  a  high  speed  radio 
tape  perforator  at  her  duty  station  in 
the  naval  communications  office  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Another  Junior  League  and  Vin- 
cent Club  member  who  has  joined  the 
WAVES  is  Fanny  Curtis,  one  of  the 
five  pretty  blond  daughters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Curtis  of  Chestnut 
Hill.  She  is  now  a  Seaman  2/c  and 
is  learning  how  to  take  care  of  the 
machines  at  the  aviation  field  in  Nor- 
man, Okla.,  so  she  can  become  a 
machinist's  mate. 

Pharmacists  mate  3/c  Susan  Sweet- 
ser,  post-debutante  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Anderson  Sweetser  of 
Brookline,  has  been  in  the  WAVES 
since  last  spring.  After  training  at 
Hunter  College,  she  was  stationed  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Charleston, 
S.  C,  before  being  ordered  to  the 
Chelsea  Naval  Hospital.  There  she 
has  been  helping  to  care  for  mothers 


and  babies  in  the  dependent's  ward 
and  is  now  doing  clerical  work  as 
mate  of  the  day.  Her  two  brothers- 
in-law  are  also  serving :  Flying  Offi- 
cer W'.  D.  Grant,  RAF,  and  Ensign 
George  Hackett,  USNR. 

Ensign  Dorothy  Winsor  Coffin, 
USNR  (W),  has  been  doing  com- 
munications work  in  the  Port  Direc- 
tor's Office  in  busy  Miami  since  Oc- 
tober and  stood  watch  most  of  Christ- 
mas Day.  Last  summer  she  was  sta- 
tioned at  Woods  Hole  and  is  most 
enthusiastic  about  her  work.  Daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WilHani  B.  Coffin 
of  Duxbury,  she  was  graduated  from 
the  Beaver  Country  Day  School  and 
Bennington  College. 

Abigail  Ann  Cutler,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Leslie  B.  Cutler  of  Needham,  is 
a  Seaman  2/c  in  the  WAVES.  Also 
a  graduate  of  the  Beaver  Country 
Day  School,  she  was  studying  at  Spar- 
tan School  of  Aeronautics  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  as  a  commercial  pilot  student 
before  enlisting.  She  received  her 
basic  training  at  Hunter  College  and 
is  now  at  Link  Trainer  Instructor 
School  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Pvt.  Margaret  Gardiner,  daughter 
of  Col.  William  Tudor  Gardiner, 
USA,  and  Mrs.  Gardiner  of  Beacon 
Street,  has  followed  in  the  patriotic 
footsteps  of  her  father  and  her  two 
brothers,  Lt.  Tudor  Gardiner,  U.SA, 
and  Lt.  Thomas  Gardiner,  USNR, 
and  has  joined  the  WAC.  She  is  sta- 
tioned at  Dugway  Proving  Ground, 
Tooele,  Utah,  and  has  had  no  fur- 
lough since  July.  Her  work  is  quasi- 
secret,  but  the  experience  she  gained 
while  doing  defense  work  at  Raytheon 
before  her  enlistment  has  proved  a 
help. 


I'irst  Lieutenant  Nancy  Richards, 
WAC,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Howe  Richards  of  Groton, 
ranks  her  brother,  Henry  Howe  Rich- 
ards, Jr.,  who  is  a  private  first  class 
in  the  ground  force  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces  at  the  Port  of  Newark. 
.\iiother  brother,  Lt.  (jg)  Tudor 
Richards,  USNR,  is  teaching  dive 
bombing  in  Florida.  As  executive 
officer  for  the  WAC  detachment  sta- 
tioned at  Bergstrom  Army  Air  Field 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  where  she  has  been 
since  July,  Nancy  is  second  in  com- 
mand of  150.  She  keeps  the  records 
and  supervises  all  their  activities, 
wliich  include  operating  the  signal 
tower  for  tlie  pilots  and  all  the  offi- 
cers who  are  trained  there  for  trans- 
]5ort  work. 

Second  Lieutenant  Susan  Ham- 
mond, WAC,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Hammond  of  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  is  working  in  the  message 
center  in  Algiers.  All  cables,  foreign 
correspondents'  despatches  and 
broadcasts  clear  through  there,  and 
all  out-going  and  in-coming  informa- 
tion. Susan  and  another  officer  went 
over  in  May,  taking  68  \\' ACS  with 
them. 

Recently  ])romoted  to  a  Corporal, 
Nancy  Cochrane,  erstwhile  Boston 
glamor  girl,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
WAC,  and  is  stationed  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.  Cpl.  Cochrane,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  was  pre- 
sented to  society  at  a  glamorous  ball 
in  her  motlier's  Commonwealth 
Avenue  town  house.  She  and  her 
lovely  blond  sister,  Lucy,  were  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  at  first  nights 
about  town,  and  Nancy,  herself,  took 
to  the  stage  before  joining  the  \\"AC. 

['hoebc  Fitz,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Reginald  l-'itz  of  Brookline,  is 
a  Virsi  Lieutenant  in  the  \\'AC,  and 
is  doing  special  work  at  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.'  She  took  the  first  officers  exam 
given  when  the  W.VC  was  organized, 
and  trained  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  the 
summer  after  she  graduated  from 
McGill  University  in  June.  1942.  One 
brother  is  a  jiaratrooper.  and  another, 
a  medical  student,  is  in  the  Army. 

Sail}-  and  Ruth  Brewer,  daughters 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Brewer 
of  Hingham,  have  joined  the  Marines. 
They   entered   boot  camp  at  New 
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River,  N.  C,  together  and  both  were 
made  sergeants  in  December.  Sally 
stayed  on  at  Camp  Lejeune,  where 
she  is  drilling  and  training  new  re- 
cruits, while  Ruth  is  at  Aviation 
School  at  Cherry  Point,  N.  C.  Al- 
though they  are  only  fifty  miles  apart, 
it  takes  three  bus  changes  for  the 
journey  and  they  don't  visit  often. 
Ruth  had  charge  of  all  Christmas  en- 
tertaining at  Cherry  Point  and  her 
Junior  League  and  Vincent  Club 
training  was  a  help. 

After  two  years  as  a  Red  Cross 
Nurses'  Aide  here  in  Boston,  Patricia 
Bayne,  post-debutante  daughter  of 
Air.  and  Mrs.  William  Bayne  of 
Westwood,  went  abroad  for  the  Red 
Cross  in  September  and  is  now  run- 
ning an  Aero  Club  south  of  London, 
where  fliers  go  for  relaxation.  There 
is  room  for  dancing  and  individual 
rooms  for  various  games. 

Charlotte  Maud  Rantoul,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Augustus  Rantoul  of  Acorn 
Street,  spent  last  summer  with  the 
Red  Cross  mobile  canteen  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  where  she  drove  a  three  and 
a  half  ton  truck  across  the  desert  with 
the  temperature  at  140  degrees.  She 
recently  flew  from  Cairo  to  this  coun- 
try in  two  days,  and  is  now  having 
strenuous  physical  training  at  an 
Army  camp  in  the  South  before  re- 
cpiving  her  next  assignment. 

'\nd  there  are  many  others.  Uni- 
forms have  replaced  silks  and  satins, 
and  training  grounds  are  meeting- 
places  instead  of  drawing-rooms.  To- 
day's youngsters  will  know  the  heights 
and  depths.  No  humdrum  existence 
is  theirs.  And  may  it  all  end  success- 
fully so  that  "everyone  WILL  live 
liappily  ever  after." 

—  Alison  Arnold 
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MARY'S  GHOST  WEARS  GREEN  BROCADE 


«  ♦  ♦  la  the  wind-swept  high- 
lands of  Henniker,  New  Hampshire, 
stands  an  ancient,  mossy,  clapboarded 
house  —  a  sentinel,  standing  guard 
over  the  legends  and  life  of  another 
day  and  age. 

Often  on  frosty  autumn  nights, 
when  the  wind  moans  and  sobs 
through  the  pine  trees  surrounding 
the  old  mansion,  a  tall,  dim,  skirted 
figure  appears  in  or  near  the  dwelling 
and  then  vanishes  as  quickly  as  she 
came.  Many  have  been  aware  of  the 
ghostly  presence,  but  few  have  actu- 
ally seen  her. 

Legend  says  that  this  apparition  is 
the  ghost  of  Ocean-Born  Mary,  who 
lived  in  the  old  mansion  for  many 
years,  and  who  now  returns  to  watch 
over  the  house,  to  guard  those  who 
now  reside  there  and  to  point  out  the 
secret  hiding  place  of  pirate  gold. 

It  was  in  the  year  1720  that  a  party 
of  immigrants,  bound  from  Ireland 
to  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire, 
sighted  a  strange  sail  on  the  horizon. 
All  day  they  watched  it  draw  nearer 
and  at  last,  with  much  misgiving, 
realized  it  was  a  pirate  ship.  A  skull 
and  cross-bones  —  the  emblem  of 
piracy  — ■  fluttered  from  the  mast- 
head. 

Soon  boats  from  the  pirate  ship 
pulled  alongside.  Vicious-looking 
men  swarmed  onto  the  deck,  led  by  a 
burly  man  with  long  black  hair  —  his 
face  contorted  and  flushed  with  bru- 
tality. A  red  sash  circled  his  waist 
and  was  knotted  over  one  hip.  He 
carried  a  long-barreled  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  a  bared  cutlass  in  the  other. 
His  heavy  boots  tramped  down  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  captain's  cabin 
and  kicked  the  door  open.  The  loot 
he  had  seen  so  far  was  not  enough  — 
there  must  be  more  below  decks. 

Two  women  were  in  the  cabin,  one 
lying  in  bed  with  a  new-born  baby  be- 
side her.  Brushing  the  mother's  com- 
panion to  one  side,  the  buccaneer 
strode  noisily  to  the  bed  and  peered 
down  at  the  woman  and  child.  He 
asked  the  mother  a  few  questions  ;  his 
face  and  voice  softened,  and,  stoop- 
ing quickly,  he  lifted  the  child  in  his 
arms. 

"If  you  will  name  her  Ocean-Born 


Mary,"  he  said  gruffly,  "I  will  not 
harm  you  or  this  ship's  company. 
Christen  her  Mary  —  it  was  my 
•^lother's  name." 

"I  will,  sir,"  the  mother  promised 
in  a  frightened  whisper. 

The  pirate  appeared  highly  pleased, 
whirled,  stamped  out  of  the  cabin. 
Soon  he  was  back,  however,  carrying 
a  bolt  of  green  silk  brocade.  He  laid 
it  on  the  bed. 

"This  is  for  Ocean-Born  Mary  to 
wear  on  her  wedding  day,"  he  told 
the  baby's  mother. 

He  bowed  low,  marched  out  of  the 
room  and,  after  calling  his  men  to- 
gether, he  and  his  villianous-looking 
crew  pulled  away  in  their  boats,  leav- 
ing the  ship's  company  unharmed. 

Ocean-Born  Mary  was  the  daughter 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  AMlson  and 
was  born  on  July  28,  1720.  Soon  after 
the  immigrants  had  landed  at  Boston, 
Mary's  father  died.  Elizabeth  Wilson 
then  took  the  child  to  Londonderry, 
New  Hampshire,  "where  they  had 
land  laid  out  to  them  by  reason  of  the 
father's  being  a  grantee  of  the  town". 


Mary's  mother  later  married  James 
Clark,  and  Mary  lived  with  them  until 
her  own  marriage  to  James  \\''allace 
in  1742.  On  her  wedding  day,  she 
wore  a  gown  made  of  the  green  silk 
brocade  that  had  been  given  her 
mother  by  the  pirate,  whose  name  old 
wives  say  was  Captain  Lightfoot.  A 
piece  of  this  silk  gown  is  now  in  the 
old  house  in  Henniker,  framed  and 
preserved  under  glass. 

Mary's  husband  died  about  1760, 
and  it  is  thought  probable  that  the 
house  in  Henniker  was  built  at  about 
that  time.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
pirate  captain  was  in  touch  with  her 
all  through  her  life  and  that,  upon 
becoming  tired  of  his  buccaneering 
existence,  he  built  this  house  and  took 
Mary  and  her  four  sons,  two  of  whom 
were  officers  in  the  American  Army 
during  the  Revolution,  to  live  with 
him.  He  may  have  hoped,  in  this 
way,  to  live  down  and  forget  his  past 
misdeeds. 

The  place  is  located  far  from  the 
sea  and  is  set  high  in  the  hills,  com- 
manding a  marvelous  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  of  the  deep 
valley,  through  which  winds  the  Con- 


'All  I  said  was  'who  goes  there,  friend  or  foe?' 


ttK:ook  River.  The  old  rascal  must 
have  had  an  eye  for  beauty  to  have 
l)icked  this  spot  as  the  site  of  his 
mansion. 

Probably  there  is  scarcely  anyone 
w  ho  has  not  read  and  re-read  Treas- 
ure Island.  Most  people,  therefore, 
are  familiar  with  the  method  used  by 
pirates  of  the  old  days  in  hunting 
down  their  former  shipmates  and  in 
marking  them  for  death.  Such  a  fate 
must  have  befallen  the  ex-pirate  who 
built  his  castle  in  the  New  Hampshire 
hills,  for  his  body  was  discovered  in 
a  meadow  near  the  house  with  a  cut- 
lass through  his  throat. 

Following  his  death,  Mary  and  her 
sons  continued  to  live  in  the  house 
until  she  died  in  1814.  Then,  in  1832, 
the  last  of  her  sons  met  with  an  acci- 
dent when  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  was  killed.  Strangely 
enough,  he  is  believed  to  have  met  his 
death  very  near  or  on  the  exact  spot 
where  the  pirate  captain  was  mur- 
dered. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  imagine 
oneself  in  or  near  the  pirate's  old 
mansion,  while  the  chill  wind  moans 
around  its  corners,  and  while  the  old 
buccaneer  who  lived  there  sings  lust- 
ily the  ditty  which  was  a  favorite  of 
those  who  sailed  under  the  Jolly 
Roger. 

"Fifteen  men  on  a  dead  man's  chest, 
Yo-ho-ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum. 
Drink  and  the  Devil  have  done  for 
the  rest, 
Yo-ho-ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum." 
The  lines  of  the  dwelling  in  no  way 
resemble  the  architecture  of  other 
houses  in  that  locality.   Most  of  the 
homes  are  modest  cottages  or  ram- 
bling farmhouses,  but  this  house  is  on 
a  much  grander  scale  and  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  elaborate  abotles  erected 
by  seafaring  men  in  some  of  our  New 
England  seacoast  towns.  Architects 
wlio  have  examined  the  house  say  it 
was  apparently  built  by  ship's  car- 
penters —  no  local  talent  would  con- 
struct a  house  in  that  manner.  Its 
setting  in  the  hills  is  most  incongru- 
ous. 

It  is  said  that  the  place  was  the  first 
in  that  region  to  have  glass  in  the 
windows,  each  holding  twenty- four 
panes.  These  windows  may  be  com- 
pletely sealed  by  means  of  shutters 


that  slide  in  and  out  from  the  casing 
on  one  side  and  are  operated  from  in- 
side the  room.  This  feature  is  unic|ue 
and  must  have  been  very  tiseful  in 
blacking  out  the  windows  while  the 
pirate  reveled  in  his  gold. 

What  was  the  parlor  is  located  on 
the  right  of  the  big  hall,  in  the  north- 
east corner.  The  floor  of  this  room  is 
made  of  wide  planks,  as  in  a  ship's 
deck.  Over  the  fireplace  is  painted 
an  eagle,  a  garland  and  thirteen  stars 
to  represent  the  original  states.  This 
art  work  is  said  to  have  been  done  by 
Ocean-Born  Mary.  The  doors  are 
hung  on  crane  and  II-L  hinges.  H-L 
stands  for  Holy  Lord  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  efTective  in  keeping  out 
witches. 

Using  remnants  of  old  paint  and 
designs  as  guides,  Mr.  Roy,  its  i)res- 
ent  owner,  has  painted  the  walls  in 
light  blue.  The  design  used  in  a  border 
and  discovered  by  him  in  the  old 
liouse  baffled  him  for  some  time. 
Finally,  after  much  research,  he 
learned  that  it  represented  a  pom- 
granate,  native  to  Africa  and  Asia. 
This  is  another  indication  that  the 
mansion  was  erected  by  a  sea  rover, 
one  who  had  visited  the  far  corners 
of  the  globe. 


Everything  about  the  house  bears 
all  the  earmarks  of  18th  century  in- 
fluence. Its  builder  and  ovraer  must 
have  been  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth.  It  is  related  that  the  estate 
comprised  a  great  amount  of  land ; 
that  slaves  were  maintained  on  the 
premises  ;  and  that  its  former  owners 
traveled  in  style  with  a  coach  and 
four  horses. 

.\fter  the  death  of  Ocean- Bom 
Mary's  last  son,  in  1832.  the  house 
was  held  by  three  other  owners.  Then, 
in  1917,  it  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
L.  M.  A.  Roy.  photographer,  writer, 
and  handicrafter,  who  went  there  to 
live  with  his  aged  mother.  Mrs.  Roy 
is  crowding  ninety,  but  her  voice, 
manner  and  activity  belie  the  fact.  An 
enormous,  old-fashioned  loom  is  set 
u]i  in  an  upstairs  room  and  on  this 
she  weaves  fabrics,  colored  with  veg- 
etable dyes  made  by  her  and  her  son. 
Replying  to  an  expression  of  surprise 
that  she  is  able  to  do  such  work,  Mrs. 
Roy  said.  "Of  course  I  do  it.  That's 
the  easiest  thing  I  do  around  here." 

The  Roys  learned  of  the  place 
through  a  farm  agency  advertisement 
and  knew  at  once  that  they  must  have 
the  old  mansion.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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they  owned  the  property  for  a  year 
and  a  half  before  they  even  saw  it. 

Mr.  Roy  and  his  mother  say  they 
have  always  felt  a  definite  presence 
in  the  old  mansion.  The  place  seems 
fnll  of  vibrations.  Throitghont  their 
occupancy,  there  have  been  a  series 
of  escapes  from  death,  creaking  and 
moving  doors,  knockings  and  other 
sounds  and  signs  that  indicate  some- 
one else  is  living  there. 

"Wlien  I  first  came  here,"  Mrs. 
J'J.uy  said,  "someone  walked  up  the 
path  with  me  and  through  the  door." 

One  of  the  legends  connected  with 
the  house  is  that  Occan-Born  Mary 
still  visits  her  former  home  and 
watches  over  it,  i)rotecting  it  from 
harm.  It  was  only  a  week  before 
Mr.  Roy  and  his  mother  took  the 
place  over  that  a  man  went  past  the 
house  and  noticed  smoke  coming  out 
of  a  window.  Entering  the  old  place, 
he  found  some  boys  in  a  back  room 
on  the  second  floor,  industriously  en- 
gaged in  setting  fire  to  a  mattress.  He 
had  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the 
house  from  destruction.  T'erhaps  it 
was  Ocean-Born  Mary  who  guided 
his  steps  past  the  mansion  that  day. 

During  the  hurricane  that  caused 
so  much  damage  in  this  section,  the 
roof  of  tlie  garage  began  to  cave.  Mr. 
Roy  was,  trying  to  strengthen  the 
building  with  timbers,  and  his  mother 
was  watching  from  a  window.  She 
saw  a  tall  woman  standing  beside 
her  son  where  he  was  working.  As 
Ik'  moved,  the  woman  also  moved, 
liolding  her  arms  above  him,  as 
thougli  to  protect  him.  Then  they 
walked  together  toward  the  house,  but 
when  they  were  a  short  distance  from 
tlie  door  —  the  woman  vanished. 

Next  day,  it  was  found  that  one 
corner  of  the  garage  had  fallen,  but 
the  car  inside  was  not  harmed. 

\Miile  the  hurricane  was  at  its 
height,  a  great  elm  tree  at  the  corner 
of  the  Iiouse  was  broken  ofif  by  the 
wind.  Instead  of  crashing  through 
the  house,  the  giant  tree  fell  harm- 
lessly to  the  ground,  its  trunk  point- 
ing directly  toward  the  north  star. 
Mr.  Roy  has  been  told  to  dig  at  a 
point  where  a  line  from  this  felled 
elm  intersects  a  stonewall,  for  there 
the  treasure  will  be  found.  A  sec- 
ond elm  • —  the  onh"  other  standing 
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at  the  time  in  .the  vicinity  —  was  up- 
rooted. These  two,  together  with  a 
third  already  down,  formed  a  triangle 
—  the  distance  between  each  tree 
being  exactly  sixty  rods. 

Many  psychics  have  visited  the  old 
house,  and  some  claim  to  have  seen 
Ocean-Born  Mary.  One  room  in  par- 
ticular receives  most  of  their  atten- 
tion. This  is  the  one  on  the  right  of 
the  hall  as  one  enters  the  front  door. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Ocean- 
Born  Mary  as  a  sitting  room  and  bed- 
room. Several  deaths  have  occurred 
in  this  room,  and  psychics  say  it  is 
filled  with  vibrations.  One  reported 
seeing  the  wraith  of  Ocean-Born 
Mary  standing  in  the  doorway  that 
leads  to  a  back  room.  Many  have 
seen  an  aura  surrounding  persons 
sitting  in  certain  parts  of  the  old 
room. 

The  present  owner  tells  of  a  strange 
occurrence.  He  was  approached  by 
a  woman  who  said  she  would  like  to 
see  the  house  again  —  but  this  time 
the  whole  of  it.  She  had  called  there 
when  Mr.  Roy  was  away  and  she  was 
met  at  the  door  by  a  tall  woman  who 
showed  her  around,  but  who  refused 
to  show  her  the  upstairs  rooms.  Mrs. 
Roy  certainly  does  not  answer  the 
description  of  the  woman  who  acted 
as  the  visitor's  guide,  for  she  is  very 
tiny.  Ocean-Born  Mary,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  over  six  feet.  A  case  of 
materialization  .  .  .  Impossible? 

Mr.  Roy  and  others  have  made  a 
search  for  the  pirate's  hidden  treasure, 
which  is  said  to  be  $7,000,000  in  gold, 
but  it  lias  never  been  foimd.  In  a 
sand  bank,  in  the  center  of  the  tri- 
angle formed  by  the  stumps  of  the 
three  elms,  was  found  the  rusty  hinge 
of  a  chest  —  but  that  is  all. 

Perhaps  the  treasure  is  hidden 
within  the  old  house.  Forming  part 
(if  the  brick  floor  of  a  fireplace  in  one 
of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  is  a 
great  slab  of  granite,  eight  feet  by 
two  and  a  half  feet,  with  a  hole  drilled 
in  the  center,  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter —  ideal  for  attaching  a  ring  bolt, 
with  which  to  lift  the  ton  of  stone. 
There  is  no  cellar  under  it  —  only 
solid  earth  or  brick. 

Tiiat  would  be  a  good  hiding  place. 
But  it  may  also  be  the  pirate's  tomb. 

—  Frank  H.  Grows 
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BEAUTY  .  .  .  MAKE-UP  TRICKS 


e  remember  too  clearly  our 
first  attempt  as  a  public  speaker.  W e 
represented  a  cosmetic  manufacturer 
at  the  time,  in  Washington,  D.C.  One 
of  the  Universities  had  a  series  of 
Charm  School  classes,  an  extra-cur- 
ricular course  for  the  students  (and 
we  later  learned,  their  Mothers  too). 
This  included  hair,  skin,  clothes,  and 
personality.  For  what  reason  they 
selected  us  to  conduct  the  skin  class, 
well  never  know,  for  it  certainly 
wasn't  because  of  our  lecturing 
prowess  up  to  that  point.  However, 
we  felt  we  couldn't  turn  down  an  im- 
portant opportunity  of  that  nature 
for  we  honestly  believed  it  was  the 
turning  point  in  our  career. 

The  three  weeks  preceding  this 
lecture  of  lectures,  were  truthfully 
the  three  most  horrible  weeks  in  our 
life.  For  twenty-one  days,  we  wrote, 
rewrote,  memorized,  gesticulated,  and 
turned  the  shower  on  full  blast  so 
that  the  neighboring  hotel  guests 
couldn't  hear  our  monotonous  recita- 
tions. Then  we  set  a  big  alarm  clock 
and  timed  the  finished  speech,  and  no 
matter  how  slowly  we  tried  to  speak, 
somehow  ten  pages  of  typewritten 
matter  was  rattled  off  in  three  min- 
utes flat.  And  every  time  we  so  much 
as  visualized  an  honest-to-gosh  audi- 
ence, our  poor  little  heart  skipped  a 
full  beat,  and  we  wondered  why  in 
the  world  we  had  accepted  this  ter- 
rible assignment. 

Then  came  the  day !  \\'e  arrived 
fully  equipped  with  cosmetic  case  and 
samples  of  powder  for  the  students. 
It  was  then  that  we  learned  that  their 
Mothers  were  also  in  the  audience  of 
3001 

We  do  remember  mounting  the 
platform  and  saying  something  like 
"Good  afternoon  ladies  .  .  .  ,"  and 
from  that  point  on,  the  entire  speech 
and  elaborate  preparations  for  this 
momentous  occasion  were  forgotten 
completely.  Our  main  concern  was 
how  to  keep  our  knees  from  shaking 
visibly,  and  what  to  do  with  our 
hands.  Our  hands !  That  was  it ! 
And  then  we  heard  our  voice  from 
afar  asking  if  one  of  the  students 
would  volunteer  to  model  for  a  make- 
up facial.  A  pretty  little  girl  with  a 


round  face  mounted  the  platform, 
and  after  spending  a  full  five  minutes 
to  drape  towels  around  her  hair  and 
neckline,  we  gained  enough  compo- 
sure to  begin.  By  the  time  we  applied 
the  first  cream,  our  explanations  came 
rather  glibly,  or  at  least  we  hope  so. 

That  day  we  learned  that  most 
people  are  interested  in  creating  illu- 
sions through  the  use  of  make-up. 
After  making  the  pretty  round  face 
appear  more  oval,  we  really  felt  up 
to  doing  another.  So  we  called  for 
a  girl  with  a  long  face,  which  we 
proceeded  to  shadow  and  highlight 
until  it  seemed  rounder  and  softer. 
The  trick  is  easy,  and  one  every 
woman  should  know.  It's  a  matter 
of  proportion,  line  and  balance.  Just 
remember  that  lightness  accentuates, 
while  darkness  and  shadows  detract. 

Unless  your  face  is  oval,  you  should 
have  two  shades  of  powder  base,  and 
two  shades  of  powder.  On  the  round 
face,  we  applied  the  lighter  base  to 
the  centre  portion  of  the  face,  and 


blended  a  darker  shade  towards  the 
sides.  Lighter  powder  was  applied 
to  the  forehead,  chin  and  nose,  and 
darker  powder  to  the  outer  cheeks. 
These  are  easily  blended  with  no  de- 
markation,  and  the  illusion  created 
focuses  attention  to  the  elongated 
centre  portion  of  the  face,  rather  than 
tlie  width.  By  the  same  token,  rouge 
is  applied  toward  the  inner  cheeks, 
stopping  at  the  cheek-bones.  Eye- 
brows end  at  the  cheek-bone  also,  and 
it  is  a  perfect  line  to  follow  if  you 
wondered  where  to  part  your  hair. 
All  these  things  tend  to  make  the  face 
seem  the  width  of  cheek-bone  to 
cheek-bone,  rather  than  ear  to  ear. 

If  however  your  face  is  too  long 
and  thin,  spread  your  light  base  and 
powder  out  to  your  very  hairline.  The 
dark  base  to  be  used  on  your  chin  and 
forehead.  If  your  nose  is  a  httle  long, 
use  your  dark  base  for  shadow. 
Rouge  should  be  blended  almost  into 
your  hairline  at  the  sides,  also  to  focus 
attention  to  width.  Your  eyebrows 
can  extend  wider,  and  your  hair-dos 
flufify  and  soft  at  the  sides.  No  higli 


'"pomps"  for  you.  In  fact  a  centre 
part,  with  softness  at  the  temples  will 
turn  the  trick. 

Everyone  can  have  flashing  ex- 
pressive eyes.  The  gals  with  irregular 
features  of  facial  defects  should 
l)articularly  try  to  focus  attention  to 
beautiful  orbs.  And  of  course  it  isn't 
necessary  to  have  heavily  beaded  eye- 
lashes dripping  with  caked  mascara. 
In  order  to  accentuate  the  color  of 
your  eyes,  eye  shadow  should  be  used 
ever  so  sparingly  on  the  lower  lid 
only.  If  your  eyes  are  blue,  blue 
shadow  will  bring  out  more  depth  of 
color.  For  gray,  hazel  or  green  eyes, 
green  shadow  is  most  flattering.  Or 
if  you're  one  of  those  lucky  girls  with 
navy  blue  eyes,  try  a  purple  shadow 
for  a  truly  bewitching  effect.  Or  if 
you're  a  black-eyed  susan,  or  have 
warm  brown  eyes,  a  little  light  brown 
shadow  softly  applied  will  give  you 
that  lovely  limpid  look. 

Of  course  can  also  help  with  the 
illusion  you  wish  to  create.  If  your 
eyes  are  close-set,  apply  your  shadow 
to  the  outer  part  of  your  lid  only. 
Start  at  about  the  middle  of  your  lid 
and  blend  the  shadow  carefully  out- 
ward. When  applying  mascara,  start 
at  the  middle  of  your  upper  lashes, 
and  apply  it  only  to  the  outer  half 
becoming  more  intense  as  you  reach 
the  outermost  lashes,  and  you  will 
create  the  effect  of  interesting  wide 
spaced  eyes. 

For  daytime  wear,  mascara  should 
be  almost  imperceptible.  Two  brushes 
must  be  used.  The  first,  not  too  wet 
to  apply  the  mascara  and  darken  the 
light  ends  of  your  lashes.  The  second, 
dry,  to  be  used  just  before  the  mas- 
cara dries  will  remove  the  excess  or 
"beads."  Your  lashes  will  separate 
softly  and  the  result  is  really  quite 
natural.  For  evening  wear,  if  you 
wish  to  be  super-glamorous,  appl\' 
your  mascara  with  your  not  too  wet 
brush,  and  wliile  it  is  still  wet,  put 
powder  over  it.  Then  another  appli- 
cation of  mascara  over  the  powder 
will  give  the  illusion  of  longer  thicker 
lashes,  because  of  course  the  powder 
adds  a  little  body. 

Or  are  you  tlie  gal  with  too  few- 
lashes  to  work  with  ?  We're  cer- 
tainly not  adverse  to  false  eyelashes 
in  the  least.  In  fact  they're  a  neces- 
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sity  in  a  great  many  cases.  Individual 
hairs  are  added  to  your  own  lashes, 
and  can  be  cut  as  short  as  ordinary 
ones.  And  who  would  know  ?  They're 
quite  lasting,  and  every  month  or  so 
you  could  have  a  refill.  If  you  need 
them,  by  all  means  try  it.  They're 
wonderful. 

Highly  arched  brows  just  don't  go 
with  a  long  nose.  If  anything  accen- 
tuates the  length,  it  is  the  coiuinuation 
of  the  elongated  line  into  a  high 
pointed  arch.  .\  long  nose  line  can 
be  cut  with  straight  horizontal  brows. 
These  can  be  brougiit  into  a  slightly 
rounded  arch  beyond  tiie  centre  of  the 
eye.  On  the  other  hand  slanted  eyes 
with  that  fascinating  oriental  appear- 
ance, are  well  complimented  with 
highly  arched  brows. 

( )ne  of  the  nicer  mysteries  in  niake- 
u])  tricks  used  by  film  folk,  is  the 
light  copper  eye  shadow,  used  ably  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  lid.  blended 
right  up  to  the  eyebrow.  First  your 
regular  colored  shadow  is  used  on 
the  lower  part  of  your  eyelid  as  usual. 
The  light  copper  shadow,  which  is 
verv  soft,  can  easilv  be  blended  from 


the  colored  shadow  to  the  brow,  until 
it  shows  only  a  faint  deepening  of 
tone  to  your  lids,  and  a  slight  "moist" 
look.  It's  exciting  for  that  very 
,s])ecial  date,  and  excellent  for  photo- 
grai)hic  ]nirix)ses. 

A  rosebud  mouth  will  "date  you" 
like  the  windblown  lH)b  with  spit- 
curls.  The  most  fashionable  mouths 
are  a  little  on  the  ln.>;cious  side  at  this 
writing,  and  a  lip  bru.>;h  or  pencil  may 
heli>  you  witii  the  outline.  Start  at 
the  outside  of  the  upjier  lip  and  draw 
a  rounded  line  to  the  centre  of  your 
lip.  The  highest  i)art  of  lliis  arc 
should  be  the  centre  of  each  section, 
a  little  toward  the  outside  if  anything. 
Fill  in  with  your  smooth  creamy  lip- 
stick, leaving  no  sjjlit  in  the  centre. 
Ycmr  lower  li])  should  be  full  as  well, 
and  filled  in  as  close  to  the  natural 
line  as  jiossible.  Of  course  lip  tis- 
sues should  be  used  to  remove  the 
gooey  surface. 

If  you're  not  tot)  fair,  try  a  lii).stick 
with  a  dash  of  brown  in  it.  Makes 
vour  teeth  look  white.  Dazzling  for 
evening. 

—  LlLLI.\N  MUNROE 
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YOU  CAN 

.  .  .  When  thin  girls  give  out  with 
their  so-sad  moan,  "I  can't  gain  a 
pound,  not  an  ounce,  my  dear  !"  I  feel 
like  whanging-  a  pop  bottle  at  their 
well-tailored  slacks.  Tlie  truth  is  they 
secretly  admire  their  own  neat  bundles 
of  bones  and  relish  the  pathos  with 
which  they  tell  of  having  their  size 
10  dresses  taken  in  by  a  fitter.  As  a 
girl  with  the  delicate  outline  of  a 
medium  tank,  I  am  annoyed  by  such 
bids  for  sympathy. 

Let  me  just  mention  that  I  ha\e 
thirty  pounds  to  spare  and  what  com- 
fort do  /  get?  "Connie,  you  can  carry 
it."  they  say  earnestly.  Sure,  I  can 
carry  it.  I  have  to.  Night  and  day, 
for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer  —  I  carry  it  and  carry  it  and 
CARRY  it. 

Having  uttered  this  truism,  these 
svelte  creatures  apparently  consider 
they  have  been  the  quintessence  of 
tact  when  what  they  really  have  done 
is  to  offer  an  extremely  inferior  sort 
of  condolence. 

Naturally  I  cannot  argue  with  a 
fact.  I  can  carry  it.  I  have  to !  As- 
cordingly,  I  just  smile  and  refrain 
from  pinning  a  haymaker  on  their 
trim  jawlines.  But  I  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  the  next  time  one  of 
these  damsels  wished  audibly  to  gain 
five  pounds,  or  three  pounds  four 
ounces  —  often  it's  down  to  ounces  — 
1  should  say  with  a  leer,  "You  can 
carry  it"  and  look  her  straight  in  the 

These  frail  beauties  also  have  an 
irritating  way  of  bandying  words 
about  acquaintances  of  more  generous 
proportions.  "Heavens,  she's  a  regu- 
lar horse!"  they  hke  to  say,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  no  one  will  call 
them  "bare-boned  nags."  The}'  have 
other  down-on-the-farm  expressions : 
"as  fat  as  a  pig"  or  a  "squab"  or  "as 
big  as  a  barn  door" :  but  mainly  they 
call  anyone  who  is  plump  a  horse 
whether  she  has  the  face  of  a  IMurillo 
madonna  or  of  Rosie  the  Riveter. 

If  I  go  to  dinner  with  a  slender 
young  thing,  over  her  apple  pie  a  la 
mode  she  is  apt  to  remark  with  a 
wistful  grin  to  my  escort,  "I  wish  1 
showed  my  groceries."  This  is  just  a 
subtle  way  of  pointing  out  that  I  do 
show  mine.  But  distinctly! 


CARRY  IT 

"You  probably  use  them  up  in  ner- 
vous energy,"  he  may  say :  or  "Time 
enough  for  that  when  you  get  to  be 
forty" ;  or  "Girls  don't  show  them 
nowadays."  Then  as  he  looks  across 
the  table  at  me,  I  see  him  start,  gulp 
and  fumble  for  his  glass  of  water. 

If  it's  after  the  theatre  and  we  stop 
in  a  cafeteria  for  a  snack,  it's  always 
the  exquisite  slip  of  a  girl  in  the 
party  who  spots  the  weighing  machine 
and  chortles  delightedly,  "Let's  get 
weiglied !"  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
about  weighing  machines  that  makes 
these  fragile  wenches  go  berserk.  Not 
content  to  be  weighed  themselves, 
they  want  everybody  else  \o  join  in 
an  orgy  of  tallying  up  pounds. 

Well,  I  don't.  That's  all.  I  keep 
my  weight  to  myself.  It's  a  free  coun- 
try. But  anyone  who  thinks  I  am 
therefore  spared  wisecracks  and 
guesses  —  mostly  insulting  ones  — 
about  my  avoirdupois  has  a  noodle 
that  needs  a  seam. 

No.  I  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  com- 
pany's merriment  even  to  the  oh-so- 
reasonable  argument  of  slinky  Susan, 
the  siren,  "Connie,  why  should  you 
be  so  sensitive  about  your  extra 
weight.  It  can't  be  worse  than  my 
lack  of  it.  Everybody  else  got 
weighed.   Come  on.   Be  a  sport." 

\\'hen  I'm  not  one;  that  is,  when 
I  don't  satisfy  her  curiosity,  she  turns 
towards  the  runtiest  man  in  the 
group,  her  lips  curving  with  anutse- 
ment ;  and  he  smiles  back  at  her  en- 
joying the  situation  hugely.  Runty 


men  always  love  her  because  she 
makes  them  feel  positively  Herculean. 
Not  that  she  doesn't  do  all  right  with 
the  others  either.  She  brings  the  pro- 
tective instinct  in  the  male  out  as 
plain  as  freckles  in  a  high  wind. 

My  own  rotund  chassis  does  con- 
voy duty  for  me.  That  I  can  take 
care  of  myself  is  as  clear  as  a  bar- 
rage balloon  to  all  beholders,  male  or 
female.  No  one  bothers  about  what 
feelings  of  girlish  timidity  inhabit  a 
fubsy  exterior. 

.Another  score  I  have  to  settle  with 
these  charming  little  featherweights 
concerns  their  behavior  at  those  in- 
formal dances  to  which  one  goes  un- 
escorted. I  plan  my  proximity  to  the 
stag  line  carefully  —  not  too  close, 
lest  I  seem  irrationally  hopeful,  not 
too  far  away  lest  Lochinvar  be  inter- 
cepted. Invariably,  as  soon  as  I've 
taken  my  stance,  what  happens?  Up 
flutters  one  of  these  tidy  cuties  and 
silhouettes  herself  against  me.  I 
can't  yell  "Scrambo"  or  give  her  a 
necklock  because  I  was  brought  up 
better.  Besides,  these  tender  darlings 
are  tough  as  plastic.  I  have  to  look 
friendly  and  pleasant  while  she  poses 
like  a  trim  destroyer  against  the 
Queen  Mary  until  she  sails  away  on 
the  dance  floor  and  another  lithe  and 
lucious  lass,  size  10,  takes  her  place. 

I  know  the  breed  through  long  ex- 
perience. I've  always  been  fat.  \\'hen 
I  was  little,  people  called  me  "chubby." 
In  my  teens,  I  was  "wholesome- 
looking."  After  that,  I  knew  the  pa- 
tent truth. 

When  these  dainty  fillies  cavorted 
round  in  socks  and  pla}-suits  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  I  had  the  choice  of 
wearing  long  stockings  and  a  blouse 
and  skirt  or  risking  the  police  whistle 
and  the  patrol  wagon. 

Always  I  dreamed  of  emerging 
from  my  padded  cocoon  a  ga}-  social 
butterfl}-.  To  this  end,  I  flung  myself 
into  activity  in  the  gym.  Many  times 
the  building  .shook  from  turret  to 
foundation  stone  while  I  did  belly- 
whopi)ers  on  top  of  the  wooden  horse 
over  which  my  wand-like  companions 
flew  like  leaves  in  a  gale.  Daily  I 
ran  on  the  indoor  track.  Thirty -two 
times  round  added  up  to  a  mile ;  and 
when  —  dizzy  with  counting  and 
whirling  on  niy  axis  like  a  tO])  and 
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deafened  by  the  sound  of  my  second 
wind  in  my  own  ears  —  I  headed  for 
the  showers,  I  would  see  through  the 
window  how  the  other  half  lived. 
There  they  were,  recumbent  on  the 
campus  getting  a  suntan  on  their  de- 
lectable gams. 

Other  attempts  of  mine  to  achieve 
tlie  willowy  outline  have  succeeded 
no  better  than  my  athletic  career 
which  to  date  has  been  a  washout  on 
a  grand  scale.  While  the  lissom  miss 
spent  her  ready  cash  for  evening 
dresses,  I  invested  mine  in  queer  con- 
traptions of  rubber  balls  strung  on 
wooden  rods,  and  other  such  odd- 
ments. These,  if  wielded  with  suffi- 
cient energy  and  persistence  were 
supposed  to  roll  one  as  smooth  as  a 
tennis  court.  Ah  me !  Today  I  can 
look  at  a  new  rubber  tire  and  tell  how 
much  wear  it  has  in  it  almost  to  a 
mile.  That  talent  I  liave  for  my 
efforts  anyway. 

Of  course,  anyone  who  gains  fovu- 
pounds  by  eating  a  two  ounce  bar  of 
chocolate  learns  early  to  calculate 
calories  with  the  speed  of  a  well-oiled 
adding  machine.  Many  a  time  have  I 
munched  on  a  hearts  of  lettuce  salad 
while  a  bit  of  fluft  with  a  waist 
slightly  larger  than  my  neck  forged 
her  way  through  roast  duck,  potatoes 
and  gravy,  buttered  corn  on  the  cob, 
and  caramel  nut  pudding,  describing 


between  mouthfuls  how  delicious  it 
was. 

I  know  all  about  the  filling  prop- 
erties of  raw  carrots,  tomatoes,  cole 
slaw,  spinach,  cucumbers,  and  un- 
sweetened black  coffee.  I  have  reached 
a  point  where  I  can  take  my  appetite 
by  the  scruff  of  its  neck  and  dump  it 
in  a  corner;  and  it  will  stay  there 
and  keep  still  while  I  sample  a  coke 
and  watch  an  ethereal  creature  wolf 
ice-cream  cake  with  butterscotch 
sauce  and  almonds,  washed  down  by 
a  A'anilla  frappe. 

But  there's  one  remark  these 
stream-lined  Janes  will  make  to  me 
liereafter  at  their  peril.  As  they 
gobble  blueberry  pie  or  finish  off  a 
Baked  Alaska,  they  mourn,  "I  simply 
can't  gain  a  pound  no  matter  how  I 
try.  ALL  A  FAT  PERSON 
XEEDS  IS  A  LITTLE  WILL 
POWER,  but  I  can't  put  on  an 
ounce." 

WILL  POWER !  Huh !  .  .  .  Lis- 
ten, the  next  one  of  you  size  lO's  who 
tries  to  tell  me  about  will  power  is 
going  to  find  a  fork  and  spoon  in  her 
larynx.  Pushed  there  by  me  per- 
sonally. Then,  sweetheart,  I'm  going 
to  carry  you  out  —  you  know  hozi'  I 
can  carry  — -  and  roll  your  bones  on 
the  sidewalk. 

—  CONSTAKCE  R.  DOVVD 


tvell,  because  she's  th^  Sister  Ship. 
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WILL  YOU  BE  THERE? 


♦  ♦  ♦  Steven  felt  that  there  was 
going  to  be  something  special  about 
the  day  —  that  perhaps  it  was  going 
to  be  that  Day  of  All  Days  in  a  per- 
son's life  when  the  still  small  voice 
would  tell  him  to  give  his  heart  to 
Jesus.  He  satT>eside  his  mother,  heavy 
with  solemnity. 

There  was  a  list  of  announcements 
during  which  he  stared  into  the  sun- 
light on  the  church  floor ;  he  became 
interested  in  his  mother's  feet.  He 
thought  that  you  could  tell,  just  by 
her  feet,  how  good  she  was.  They 
were  long  and  neat  in  decent  black 
shoes ;  one  of  them  now  began  to  move 
gently  in  time  to  a  song.  "Shall  we 
gather  at  the  river  — ." 

Steven  looked  up  at  her  as  she  sang. 
Her  soft  face  was  earnest,  and  behind 
her  glasses,  her  eyes  seemed  far  away, 
already  on  that  distant  river.  Steven 
felt  lonely ;  she  had  forgotten  him. 
He  began  to  sing  himself  in  a  loud, 
determined  voice. 

" — The  beautiful,  the  beautiful  river, 
Gather  with  the  saints  at  the  river. 
That  flows  by  the  throne  of  God." 

His  mother  did  not  look  at  him.  In 
the  silence  after  the  song  he  watched 
her,  wondering  where  she  had  gone. 
Steven  wished  his  father  were  in 
church  today  so  that  he  would  not 
now  feel  so  lonely,  although  it  was 
true  his  father  might  already  have 
been  asleeja — 

"Friends,"  the  minister  had  begun 
in  a  loud,  startling  voice,  "shall  we 
gather  at  that  river?" 

The  congregation  started,  looking 
up  immediately.  The  crowded  church 
was  as  unanswering  as  an  empty  room, 
as  an  empty  room  with  quiet  sunlight 
on  the  floor. 

"\^'ill  yoit  be  there?"  the  minister 
cried. 

The  boy  felt  suddenly  uneasy,  and 
looked  about  him  to  see  if  anyone 
were  watching  him,  but  the  congrega- 
tion was  arising.  He  bowed  his  head 
deeply  and  closed  his  eyes. 

The  minister  prayed.  "Our  heav- 
enly Father  —  grant  us  some  small 
measure  of  Thy  grace  —  that  we  may 
walk  in  Thy  ways  —  and  prepare  us, 
oh  God,  against  that  day — " 

The  sense  of  the  words  faded  from 


liim,  and  he  was  conscious  only  of  the 
wonderfully  regular  rise  and  fall  of 
intonation,  li  he  could  pray  like  that, 
he  thought.  Listening,  he  suddenly 
felt  alone  in  the  darkness  behind  his 
eyelids.  He  wished  he  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  him.  How  could 
a  voice  speak  ?  How  would  he  know? 
His  mother  had  said  that  his  heart 
would  be  purified  —  he  wondered 
how  that  would  feel.  Nothing  like 
this  had  ever  happened  to  him  before ; 
he  felt  uncomfortable,  unfamiliar  with 
himself,  too  close  to  the  holiness  of 
God,  and  heaven,  and  things  he  had 
never  dared  think  about.  And  sud- 
denly, frightened,  he  opened  his  eyes 


and  looked  about  him.  Down  the 
row,  he  saw  Clifford  Ward,  who 
hadn't  bowed  his  head.  They  stared 
at  each  other  a  moment  warily,  then 
looked  away.  And  he  thought  to  him- 
self uneasily  that  he  could  lick  Clif- 
ford ^Vard  if  he  wanted  to. 

" —  live  in  blessedness  with  Thee 
throughout  eternity.  Amen." 

There  was  a  great  rustle  as  the  con- 
gregation was  reseated.  The  minister 
opened  his  Bible.  "The  Apostle  said 
to  the  Ephesians,  know  ye  that  the 
hour  has  come  to  be  awakened  from 
sleep." 

Steven  listened  eagerly  to  the  ser- 
mon, resolved  that  his  mind  would 
not  stray  from  that  which  was  most 
holy,  and  yet  Clififord  Ward  kept 
catching  at  the  edge  of  his  vision.  He 
wondered  if  Clififord  were  looking  at 


him ;  suddenly  he  knew  he  could  not 
sit  there  another  minute  without 
knowing,  and  cautiously  turned.  CHf- 
ford was  looking  straight  before  him, 
listening  to  the  sermon  calmly,  rea- 
sonably, as  though  he  understood  and 
had  a  part  in  it.  A  strong  resentinent 
came  to  him  —  Clififord  Ward  had 
had  the  call.  He  reflected  on  it.  He 
remembered  the  day  when  he  had 
seen  him  go  down  the  aisle  to  join 
the  church,  remembered  how  the 
grownups  had  talked  about  what  a 
fine  Christian  boy  he  was.  An  odd 
constriction  arose  in  his  throat  —  that 
had  been  over  six  months  ago.  In  a 
moment  he  began  to  look  more  care- 
fully at  Clififord's  brown  pointed  face. 
An  odd  thing  came  to  his  mind — he 
wondered  if  Clififord  could  be  putting 
on  — •  was  it  possible  that  he  could 
have  —  cheated? 

He  turned  back,  thinking  that  if 
Christ  had  come  to  dwell  in  his  heart, 
he  would  not  have  such  thoughts.  It 
was  a  sin,  and  he  prayed  for  it  to  be 
forgiven.  He  was  not  certain  that  it 
had  been  a  good  prayer,  and  he  prayed 
again,  trying  to  feel  a  sense  of  his 
guilt  against  Clifford.  He  struggled 
with  himself,  but  suddenly  he  seemed 
to  be  praying  something  quite  differ- 
ent —  I  want  to  be  tough,  and  a  good 
fighter,  he  was  thinking.  And  he 
knew  now  that  it  was  because  he  was 
not  sorry  enough  for  all  his  sins  that 
the  voice  had  not  spoken.  He  prayed 
earnestly  that  Christ  soon  would  come 
to  live  in  his  mind,  and  he  began  to 
listen  again  to  the  minister. 

"Never  deceive  yourselves  that 
there  is  time  enough  —  by  and  by." 

Steven  reflected  on  the  voice  which 
could  rise  out  so  large  into  the  room, 
could  drop  away  in  a  whisper.  Could 
rise  and  fall  — . 

An  odd  thing  happened  to  him.  His 
mind  began  to  split,  as  sometimes  it 
could  do,  and  part  of  it  went  outside 
the  church.  Part  of  it  told  him  that 
lie  was  a  boy  outside  on  the  street 
who  had  just  been  passing,  and  had 
stopped  to  lounge  in  the  sunlight 
against  the  cool  concrete  steps.  From 
outside,  he  could  still  hear  the 
preacher's  voice  going  regularly  up 
and  down,  but  it  was  quieter  outside 
and  sunnier,  and  he  lounged  against 
the  steps.  And  out  there,  he  thought 
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"Our  latest  model,  Madam.  No  eiiilwrrassiiig  riii</s." 


of  all  the  people  in  the  church,  caught 
there  inside  until  the  minister  was 
through,  and  sudden  joy  of  motion 
plunged  in  him.  He  could  begin  to 
run,  he  could  run  down  the  street 
away  from  the  church  .  .  . 

Instead  of  running,  he  was  sitting 
there  beside  his  mother.  But  he  felt 
pleased,  and  interested  in  this  thing 
which  his  mind  could  do.  He  told  him- 
self that  he  would  delay  thinking  of 
his  sins  a  moment,  and  see  just  how 
far  it  would  work.  If  he  imagined 
that  he  had  walked  on,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  the  edge  of  the  town  to 
the  field  where  he  sometimes  went  to 
play.  He  told  himself  that  he  was 
standing  there  in  the  field  among  the 
hot  rank  weeds.  It  seemed  good  to 
be  outside  on  Sunday  morning,  be- 
cause the  town  before  him  was  so 
still. 

And  then  he  saw  that  Clit?ordWard 
was  coming  up  the  hill  behind  him ; 
he  had  followed  him  from  church. 
"Well  —  ?"  Cliflford  called  out  to 
him  in  a  loud  sarcastic  voice 

Steven  knew  exactly  what  lie  meant, 
and  he  folded  his  coat  up  carefully 
and  laid  it  on  the  ground. 

Clifford  tried  to  rusli  him,  to  take 
him  off  guard,  but  he  was  ready.  It 
really  was  not  much  of  a  fight  after 
all,  because  Steven  knew  exactly  how 
to  tie  up  Clifford's  right  hand  and 
evade  his  le^t.  Also  he  found,  to  his 
surprise,  that  he  could  hit  Clifford 
whenever  he  wanted  to.  Clifford 
fought  on  until  he  was  worn  out,  and 
then  he  just  turned  and  went  down 
the  hill  with  a  httle  blood  trickling 
from  his  bruised  lip. 

When  Clifford  was  out  of  sight 
Steven  stood  and  watched  the  sky.  It 
was  dazzling  shimmering  blue,  and 
cloud  banks  were  piling  up.  He  was 
not  moving  or  thinking ;  he  was  at 
peace ;  he  stood  and  smelled  the  hot 
weeds.  It  was,  lie  thought,  because 
the  sun  was  so  quiet,  and  deeply, 
steadily,  with  the  rhythm  of  breath- 
ing, sank  into  liis  liody  —  warmly  — . 

His  mother  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  Steven  had  a  frightened 
sense  of  the  passage  of  time.  It 
seemed  that  the  voice  of  the  minister 
was  sa)  ing  the  prayer  at  the  end  of 
liis  sermon.  Steven  grasped  at  his 
words,  because  lie  remembered  tliat 


he  had  had  so  much  to  do  today  to 
save  liimself. 

■' —  and  those  who  are  saved  sliall 
dwell  with  Thee  throughout  eternity." 

The  words  came  to  him  while  he 
was  still  half-a.sleep,  startled  him. 
and  began  to  work  with  meaning  in 
his  mind.  "Those  who  are  saved  — 
throughout  eternity."  He  had  never 
been  able  to  think  of  eternity  before, 
but  now  while  his  mind  was  slack  and 
calm  with  victory,  it  was  caught  by  a 
sudden  conception.  Eternity  was 
longer  tlian  a  thousand  years,  for  even 
that  had  an  end.  But  in  eternity,  there 
was  beyond  it  another  time,  and  al- 
ways beyond  —  another.  His  mind 
stretched  out  and  out.  .\l\vays  after 
that  time  that  ended  there  was  an- 
other waiting  for  you.  1  te  could  not 
stop  liis  mind.  For  beyond  that,  there 
would  be  an(Jther  — .  Steven  felt  as 
though  he  were  rushing  down  a  road 
from  which  he  could  not  turn,  which 
hung  oiU  into  a  misty  empty  sky.  He 
had  never  been  alone  before,  and  now 
there  was  no  one  with  him.  no  one  to 
love  or  hate  or  fight,  and  he  was 
shrivelling  uj)  upon  himself  with  lone- 
liness. It  was  not  hell  at  all.  there 
was  no  lire  —  he  was  just  alone,  sep- 


arate from  the  others,  who  some- 
where all  together  were  gathering 
around  a  glassy  sea  in  the  place  where 
no  one  noticed  how  long  it  was. 

"And  has  Christ,"  the  minister  in- 
toned sweetly,  "come  to  any  heart  to- 
day?" 

Steven  was  released.  He  looked 
about  him  and  saw  the  sunny  church, 
saw  faces  he  knew.  A  certainty  came 
to  him  —  if  it  was  to  be  so  long,  he 
must  be  with  his  mother,  his  father, 
and  with  his  enemy,  Clifford  Ward. 
He  hesitated  a  moment.  He  was  not 
sure  that  Christ  had  spoken  to  him, 
but  — .  A  ghost  of  his  fear  came 
back.  He  sweated  and  arose  uncer- 
tainly. 

His  mother  leaned  toward  him. 
"Steven — are  you  sure  of  what  you're 
doing?" 

"Yes."  he  breathed,  and  pushed 
past  her. 

He  fled  down  the  aisle.  The  min- 
ister came  down  from  the  rostrum 
and  stood  beside  the  first  pew  waiting 
for  him  with  his  hand  outstretched. 
Steven  watched  the  minister  grow 
bigger  as  he  approached,  loonnng 
great  and  red  of  face.  He  was  so  good 
a  light  came  from  him  —  he  was  like 
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God.  Steven  felt  desperately  afraid 
of  the  minister,  and  of  God,  but  tliat 
fear  was  less  than  the  one  he  had  left. 

"Here's  a  fine  lad,"  the  minister 
said  cheerfully,  his  voice  roaring  out 
above  Steven's  head.  He  grasped 
Steven's  shoulders  and  turned  him 
around  to  face  the  congregation, 
"Have  you  the  call  to  be  a  Christian 
in  your  heart,  young  man  ?" 

Steven  was  stupefied  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  they  were  all  watching  him. 
He  could  not  understand  anything 
that  was  said  to  him,  but  from  time 
to  time  he  nodded  his  head. 

They  prayed  at  last,  and  Steven 
shut  his  eyes  tightly  and  did  not  open 
tlieni  until  he  heard  the  stir  and  mo- 
tion of  the  congregation  arising.  Then 
he  looked  about  him  and  noticed  that 
he  was  the  only  one  who  had  been 
saved,  and  somehow  he  felt  pleased. 
He  stood  quite  straight  beside  the 
minister,  as  he  realized  that  the 
church  members  should  come  down 
the  aisles  to  shake  his  hand.  A  line  of 
people  formed  before  him,  among 
them  his  Sunday  School  teacher,  who 
squeezed  his  hand  for  a  long  time. 
"Your're  a  good  Christian  boy, 
Steven,"  she  said.  Everyone,  even 
men  as  old  as  his  father,  shook  his 
hand.  Steven  saw  Clifford  Ward 
alone  at  the  side  of  the  church  watch- 
ing him.  Nobody  was  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  CliflFord.  A 
strong  sweet  sense  of  triumph  came  to 
him. 

When  his  mother  came  down  to 
take  him  away,  he  wanted  to  stay  on 
to  shake  the  hands  of  a  few  stragglers 
still  coming  down.  When  at  last 
everyone  was  gone,  the  minister  put 
his  hand  kindly  on  Steven's  head 
and  began  to  talk  to  his  mother.  It 
made  him  rejoice  in  his  heart,  the 
minister  said,  to  see  one  of  the  fine 
young  people  heed  the  voice  of  God. 

A  kind  of  doubt  began  to  worlc  in 
Steven's  mind  —  perhaps  it  had  not 
all  been  exactly  as  it  should  have 
been.  He  hoped  lie  had  not  cheated, 
but  more  than  that,  he  hoped  if  he 
had,  they  would  never  find  out. 

—  Georgia  McKinlev 
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RANDOM  THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC 


♦  ♦  ♦  Speculating  about  the  great 
composers  of  an  earlier  clay — Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Bach,  and  a  host  of  others 
— one  question  occurs  to  the  arranger- 
composer  of  today.  Why  did  the  great 
masters  write  their  solo  passages  in 
such  detail?  Every  cadenza,  every 
note  was  written  on  the  score,  and  the 
phrase  ad  lib  miglit  well  be  modern 
slang  as  far  as  the  composers  of  ear- 
lier days  were  concerned.  It  rarely 
appeared  musically. 

Naturally,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
pure  speculation  as  to  why  these  solo 
passages  were  so  rigidly  written  out. 
But  there  are  several  possible  explana- 
tions. The  composer  may  have  writ- 
ten them  that  way  because  the  avail- 
able musical  talent  on  which  he  had 
to  draw  was  definitely  limited.  The 
musicians  may  well  have  been  un- 
imaginative or,  as  a  whole,  poorly 
trained.  No  composer  would  want  to 
trust  solo  passages  to  the  musical  in- 
genuity of  the  corner  butcher  doubling 
in  brass  with  the  local  symphony 
group.  Certainly  no  composer,  hop- 
ing to  have  his  works  played  by  or- 
chestras in  other  cities  and  other 
countries,  would  leave  anything  to 
chance  or  to  the  unknown. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  schools 
of  music,  the  teachers  of  another  day, 
were  inferior.  There  is  no  historical 
basis  for  such  a  statement.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  the  for- 
malism in  symphonic  music  today  may 
stem  from  the  necessities  which  the 
great  composers  encountered. 

Then,  too,  the  musical  instruments 
of  earlier  days  were  not  as  good  as 
those  today.  Before  you  start  pointing 
an  accusing  finger  in  this  direction, 
consider  a  few  facts.  There  were 
great  instrument  makers,  to  be  sure. 
The  woods  for  the  stringed  instru- 
ments were  excellent,  far  better,  per- 
haps, than  today.  But  among  the 
wind  instruments — well,  a  musician 
today  can  buy  a  good  "horn"  at  a 
price  that  is  reasonable.  Mass  produc- 
tion, in  a  sense,  is  the  answer  to  the 
moderate  cost.  A  century  or  more 
ago,  the  musician  must  have  been 
forced  to  take  whatever  he  could  get, 
within  the  limits  of  his  budget.  This 
in  itself  would  create  a  terrific  handi- 
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cap  for  the  composer  seeking  to  get 
the  most  from  each  musical  instru- 
ment and  player. 

These  facts  alone  could  well  explain 
why  the  composer  of  an  earlier  day 
wrote  everything  for  every  instru- 
ment, and  no  ad  lib. 

It  isn't  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  shout  "Yoicks,  throw  out  the  solo 
passages  and  let  the  musicians  jam !" 
Far  from  it.  Anything  could  and 
would  happen  if  anyone  less  than  the 
greatest  artist  were  entrusted  with 
solo  passages  marked  ad  lib.  But  the 
effects  which  might  be  achieved,  leav- 
ing such  passages  to  the  genius  of  the 
individual  soloist,  would  be  well 
worth  hearing  and  would  make  each 
playing  of  a  symphony  a  fresh,  excit- 
ing musical  event. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  rigidly  written 
solo  passage.  IMany  things  were  writ- 
ten into  the  scores  by  the  early  com- 
posers which  would  be  the  natural 
thing-  for  the  trained  musician  of  to- 


day to  play.  The  agonizing  amount 
of  "paper  work"  which  must  have 
been  involved  in  writing  out  every 
part  for  a  great  symphonic  orchestra 
staggers  the  imagination  of  the  today's 
arranger.  Many  months  of  hard  work 
were  required  before  the  composer's 
inspiration  could  become  a  reality. 
Even  with  a  group  of  musical  copyists 
to  take  on  the  task,  the  composer 
would  have  plenty  of  paper  work  to 
delay  realization  of  his  masterpiece. 
There  must,  then,  have  been  a  very 
good  reason,  other  than  the  musical 
custom  of  the  time  or  training,  why 
the  great  men  took  such  pains  with 
their  scores,  why  embellishments  are 
practically  non-existent,  both  for  artist 
and  conductor  alike. 

You  might  well  stand  up  at  this 
point  and  say :  "Look,  if  the  maestro 
left  the  solo  passages  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual artist,  the  whole  work  could 
be  thrown  out  of  nmsical  focus."  This 
is  not,  however,  true.  The  main  and 
sub  tliemes,  the  musical  idea  behind 
the  composition,  the  note  structure 
would  remain  the  same.  It  is  only  in 
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the  solo  passages,  in  the  liands  ot  a 
great  artist,  that  ad  lib  or  creative 
imagination  could  achieve  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  great  music  of  an  earlier 
day. 

For  a  concrete  example  of  what  is 
meant  by  musical  rigidity  in  solo  pas- 
sages, suppose  you  planned  to  walk 
from  the  corner  of  Boylston  street  to 
Park  Square.  The  quickest  way  would 
be  to  walk  up  Boylston  street.  This 
walk  up  Boylston  street  corresponds, 
technically,  to  the  musical  idea  of  the 
composition,  the  basic  note  structure. 
The  individual  taking  the  walk  must 
be  imagined  as  the  artist  playing  his 
solo  passage. 

The  old  composers,  again  imagina- 
tively, would  have  charted  that  walk 
so  carefully  that  the  steps  were 
counted — and  no  side  journeys  to  look 
in  the  shop  windows !  Leave  out  the 
question  of  time,  musically  and  physi- 
cally. This  has  already  been  set.  But 
the  great  artist,  in  his  solo  passages, 
might  embellish  them  much  as  the 
walker  might  leap  lightly  from  the 
curb  to  street  and  back  again  to  get 
around  a  group  of  out-of-town  visi- 
tors strolling  slowly  in  his  way. 

Naturally,  this  comparison  is  not 
perfect.  It  should,  however,  clarify 
the  meaning  of  formalism  in  composi- 
tion. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
great  conductor's  individual  interpre- 
tation of  the  score.  It  has  only  to  do 
with  the  solo  passages  and  the  artist 
who  must  play  them. 

Coming  back  to  the  original  specu- 
lation of  this  article  as  to  why  the 
great  composers  wrote  their  solo 
passages  with  such  rigidity,  it  seems 
logical  to  suppose  that  this  was 
caused  by  the  generally  inferior  cali- 
bre of  the  musicians  and  the  lack  of 
great  creative  artists  to  make  the  solo 
passages  important. 

•If  such  a  case  was  so  then,  it  is  not 
so  today.  All  the  solo  passages  in  one 
great  symphony  could  safely  be 
thrown  out  and  the  artist,  the  best, 
of  course,  left  to  his  own  musical 
creativeness.  Has  it  been  done  with 
true  musical  integrity?  Certainly 
there  are  many  great  artists  in  this 
country  today  whose  good  taste  and 
genius  would  make  of  the  solos  a 
tremendous  musical  event. 

—  Preston  Sandiford  ■ 
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POST-WAR 

.  ,  ,  Many  national  magazines 
each  week  devote  a  page  on  which 
are  described  the  super-duper  inven- 
tions that  are  to  make  the  future  so 
bright.  The  United  States  will  lead 
the  world  in  the  use  and  distribution 
of  these  terrific  gadgets. 

In  this  Shangri-la  the  American 
housewife  no  longer  detests  house- 
wifery. The  time  to  prepare  dinner 
arrives  and  she  smiles  and  pushes  a 
couple  of  buttons :  Voila !  .  .  .  The 
electric  stove  heats  immediately,  the 
refrigerator  door  opens  —  and  meat, 
vegetables,  salads  and  a  quart  of  beer 
move  toward  their  destinations  on  an 
endless  system  of  belts.  (Note:  The 
belts  then  go  back  to  the  ice  box.) 

The  food  from  the  refrigerator 
plops  into  pots  on  the  stove.  The  meat 
takes  a  neat  swan  dive  into  the  oven, 
the  salads  head  for  the  housewife  for 
inspection,  and  the  beer  uncaps  itself 
as  it  arrives  in  a  wall  receptacle. 

In  the  meantime  the  dinner  table 
is  being  set.  The  postwar  dinner  table 
will  be  constructed  like  a  present  day 
12-record  Victrola.  Responding  to  a 
push  button  the  table  gives  a  grunt 
in  the  center  and  begins  to  unfold. 
Knives,  forks,  dishes,  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  and  a  vase  of  plastic  flowers 
gush  up  from  the  center  and  slide 
into  their  accustomed  places.  The 
table  then  gives  a  sigh  —  and  before 
a  guest  could  say  "General  Electric" 
the  cavity  has  closed  and  the  ensemble 
resembles  a  pre-war  dinette  sans 
tablecloth. 

Time  marches  on  —  a  very  little 
time.  The  guest  or  guests  have  just 
settled  themselves  when  the  hostess' 
voice  comes  sweetly  from  a  hidden 
wall  transmitter  :  "Dinner  is  served  !" 
The  guests  are  startled  but  they 
shouldn't  be.  For  the  postwar  stove 
cooks  by  the  pressure  method.  The 
roast  takes  but  three  minutes  to  be 
brown  and  succulent,  the  carrots  take 
two  minutes,  the  potatoes  one  minute 
and  three  quarters,  peas  three  sec- 
onds, coffee  one  second — ^and  the  des- 
sert has  already  been  made  in  the  re- 
frigerator by  the  simple  pushing  of 
another  button.  Time  and  Power, 
tliose  things  that  Aristotle  used  to 
sing  about  have  been  saved. 


PARADISE 

Dinner  is  eaten  and  the  diners  leave 
the  table.  They  do  not  stagger  to  the 
nearest  divan,  unbuckle  their  vests 
and  commence  cussing  the  postwar 
taxation  program.  Instead  they  saun- 
ter singly  into  a  cabinet,  push  a  but- 
ton and  undergo  a  two-second  Blum- 
feldt  ray  treatment.  This  treatment 
instantly  relieves  the  distress  from 
over  eating,  it  partially  digests  the 
food  consumed  and  takes  all  the 
blurp  out  of  a  large  dinner. 

The  ray  treatment  taken,  the  host 
suggests  to  the  men  that  a  round  or 
two  of  golf  would  be  in  order.  The 
women  ask  to  go  along  and  the  host 
says  okay.  The  hostess  cries,  "Oh, 
goody!"  and  pushes  a  button.  In 
twelve  seconds,  the  dishes  leave  the 
table  (by  endless  belts)  stop  on  the 
way  to  the  kitchen  to  tilt  the  left- 
overs into  an  incinerator,  and  end  up, 
plop!  in  the  steam-pressure  dish 
washer.  They  are  washed  and  dried 
and  put  back  in  their  places  by  the 
time  the  ladies  have  left  the  powder 
room. 

The  host  ambles  across  the  lawn 


toward  the  garage.  At  his  approach 
the  doors  magically  swing  open  and 
the  even, -modulated  purr  of  the  motor 
caresses  his  uncritical  ear.  The  motor 
and  the  door  mechanism  are  attuned 
by  short  wave  to  the  nickle-sized  pul- 
sator  carried  in  his  vest  pocket.  And 
when  the  door  and  the  motor  hear 
the  pulsator  coming  —  Voila! 

The  car  backs  out  of  the  garage 
while  the  host  touches  a  lighter  to  his 
cigar.  The  four  doors  swing  open  as 
the  car  comes  to  a  stop  exactly  in 
front  of  the  host  and  his  guests.  The 
car  is  scintillating  with  glass  top, 
plastic-glass  hood  and  mudguards, 
and  plastic  soy  bean  bumpers,  front 
and  rear. 

The  guests  climb  into  the  car  and 
there  is  no  stumbling  —  no  hat  crush- 
ing. The  host  has  pushed  a  button 
on  the  steering  post  and  this  button 
raises  the  roof  three  whole  feet.  The 
result  is  an  unhurried,  unworried  en- 
try into  the  car  —  like  at  a  funeral. 

The  host  bends  toward  the  dasli 
board.  He  fiddles  with  a  dial. The  coun- 
try club  wave  length  is  .01678.  A  faint 
click,  click,  click,  resounds  in  the 
car  and  the  hosts  says,  "Well,  how 
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about  a  hand  of  bridge?"  The  car 
backs  from  the  driveway,  starts  for- 
ward without  a  jerk  and  heads  for  the 
country  club.  At  street  intersections 
the  car  slows  down  —  or  steps  on  it. 
The  wave  length  is  the  boss.  Mean- 
while the  host  wonders  if  he  should 
bid  two  clubs  with  only  three  honors 
showing. 

Approaching  tlie  club  the  host  takes 
over.  Not  that  he  must,  but  habit  dic- 
tates that  he  should  park  the  car  him- 
self. He  swings  grandly  in  back  of  a 
Packard  Semi-Helicopter  and  scrapes 
a  wing.  One  of  the  guests  says,  "It's 
okay,  Bill ;  I  know  the  guy  who  owns 
that  job." 

This  is  but  a  part  of  tlie  vista 
opened  to  the  American  mind  by  the 
architects  of  the  future.  Of  course 
there  are  skeptics  who  suspect  that 
these  architects  are  exaggerating,  who 
even  believe  the  postwar  world  will 
be  little  different  from  the  pre-war 
world.  Guys  like  Ickes  have  the 
nerve  to  think  we  may  have  scenes 
like  this  —  when  World  War  2  is 
history. 

A  comfy,  postwar  family  is  eating 
dinner  and  the  front  door  bell  rings. 
The  wife  sighs  and  goes  to  answer  it. 
A  moment  later  her  voice  comes  from 
the  door :  "Joe,"  she  says  tragically, 
"it's  a  gentleman  from  the  finance 
company." 

Joe,  who  had  been  all  set  to  attack 
some  good  old-fashioned  hash,  groans  : 
"Which  one?  For  the  car  ...  or 
(disparagingly)  for  the  refrigerator?" 

"Neither,"  his  wife  whispers,  "it's 
for  the  vacuum  cleaner." 

"My  God  !"  roars  Joe,  pushing  back 
his  plate.  "Ain't  that  thing  paid  for 
yet !" 

The  wife  plods  to  the  wall  where  a 
picture  of  her  mother  is  hung.  She 
pushes  a  button.  An  endless  belt  ap- 
pears from  the  wall  and  conducts  a 
bank  book  to  the  dinner  table.  It 
plops  the  book  in  front  of  Joe's  plate. 
"Look  at  it,"  says  the  wife  .  .  .  "You 
drew  out  the  last  ten  dollars  last 
week." 

—  James  O'Brien 
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RUNNING  THE  SKI  TRAILS 


...  The  winter  of  1943-44  prob- 
ably will  go  down  in  New  England 
skiing  history  as  the  one  that  started 
hind-side  foremost.  The  major  high 
country  ski  spots  really  had  to  back 
into  this  one.  like  a  porcupine  going 
into  battle.  Ordinarily  they  all  open 
up  with  great  to-do  and  fanfare  along 
about  the  middle  of  December.  The 
only  thing  usually  lacking  is  the  snow. 
This  year,  however,  they  all  had  snow- 
up  to  the  ears  by  Thanksgiving,  but 
were  caught  with  their  ski  pants  still 
packed  in  mothballs. 

Most  of  the  ski  tows,  lifts,  tram- 
ways, schools  and  other  accessories 
considered  necessary  to  a  formal 
opening  weren't  scheduled  to  roll  until 
the  start  of  Christmas  week.  And 
manpower  shortages  being  what  they 
are,  nothing  could  be  done  about 
winding  up  the  calendar,  even  after 
a  blizzard  dumped  enough  snow  in 
the  mountains  for  mid-winter  running 
on  the  Thanksgiving  week-end. 

But  they're  all  wide  open  now,  and 
meanwhile  that  rare  breed  of  skier 
who  asks  only  a  mountain  well  uphol- 
stered with  snow,  and  never  mind  the 
upski  hoists  and  someone  to  yell  "ben' 
zee  knees"  at  his  struggling  form,  got 
a  month's  head  start  of  real  physical 
conditioning  under  his  boards  from 
climbing  and  no  longer  stirs  his 
knees  with  a  spoon  at  trail's  end. 

With  labor  shortages  hamstringing 
plans  for  any  extensive  new  open 
slope  and  trail  construction  this  year, 
most  of  the  New  England  ski  areas 
had  to  be  content  with  a  routine 
sweeping  and  dusting  of  their  moun- 
tains. But  there  always  are  excep- 
tions, and  one  of  the  outstanding  this 
year  seems  to  be  Big  Bromley  at  Man- 
chester, Vt. 

There  Fred  Pabst,  Jr.,  the  ski  tow 
tycoon,  has  stitched  together  two  of 
his  biggest  J-bar  hoists  into  a  mile- 
long  lift  that  gives  a  1400- foot  verti- 
cal ascent  to  the  top  of  Bromley's 
3300-foot  peak,  whence  there's  no 
place  to  go  but  down  over  1000  acres 
of  brand  new  terrain. 

The  varied  assortment,  from  the 
expert  Blue  Ribbon  run  to  the  obvi- 
ously novice  Pushover,  includes  seven 
trails,  two  forests  slaloms,  a  couple  of 


oi)en  slopes,  two  Alpine  meadows  and 
a  sugar  bush  slalom  that  can  be  skied" 
for  a  whole  week-end  without  cover- 
ing the  same  area  twice. 

The  layout  is  at  the  top  of  Peru 
pass,  just  up  the  road  from  the  exten- 
sive Snow  Valley  layout  carved  out 
in  the  last  two  years  by  the  Rath 
brothers.  And  incidentally.  Snow 
Valley  has  shoved  the  top  of  the  huge 
Steeple  Chase  open  slope  clear  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  this  year. 
You  can  now  follow  a  runner  from 
the  top  right  down  to  the  door  of 
Snow  Man's  rest. 

Up  in  the  Eastern  Slope  Region 
something  new  has  been  added  to 
Cranmore  Mountain  at  North  Con- 
way. It's  the  Tip  Top  slope,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  summit.  Hannes 
Schneider  and  his  assistants  carved  it 
out  this  summer  and  it's  a  regular 
baby  Tuckerman  Ravine  for  catch- 
ing snow.  Also  it's  so  protected  that 
the  ski  school  can  use  it  when  classes 
would  be  blown  right  off  the  moun- 
tain on  any  other  slope.  You  ride 
up  to  it  on  the  Skimobile. 

There's  an  added  starter  in  the 
Lakes  Region  too,  where  the  Belknap 
Mountain  Recreation  Center  has  re- 
opened, after  remaining  closed  last 
year.  The  big  million  dollar  ski  plant 
is  in  charge  of  Earle  Chandler,  former 
head  of  the  Winnipesaukee  Ski 
School,  and  although  the  chair  lift 
may  not  operate  regularly,  the  rope 
tows  on  the  open  slopes  are  going 
and  the  recreation  building  is  open. 


SNOW  DUST 
All  the  major  lifts  and  tramways 
are  running  again  .  .  .  Janet  Mead's 
big  Alpine  hoist  on  Little  Pico  at  the 
top  of  Sherburne  pass  above  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  was  the  only  one  all  ready 
to  roll  when  the  blizard  hit,  and  has 
been  operating  daily  since  Nov.  26. 
.  .  .  The  slopes  and  trails  were  all 
brushed  and  groomed  before  the 
snowfall. 


The  Skimobile  on  Cranmore 
Mountain  also  is  on  daily  schedule 
and  the  lower  slopes  have  been  so 
groomed  that  they  really  are  skiable 
on  three  inches  of  packed  snow.  .  .  . 
Mount  Mansfield's  giant  chair  lift  at 
Stowe,  Vt.,  is  rolling  daily,  except 
Wednesdays,  and  all  trails  and  slopes 
were  cleared  of  sunvner  brush  and 
blowdowns  before  the  big  storm. 


The  Cannon  Mountain  Tramway 
at  Franconia,  N.  H.,  only  true  moun- 
tain funicular  on  the  North  American 
continent,  also  is  running  daily,  as  are 
Fred  Pabst's  two  lifts  at  Big  Bromley 
and  the  Alpine  lift  and  rope  tows  at 
Snow  Valley.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
larger  hoists  are  operated  by  electric- 
ity and  can  laugh  at  gasoline  restric- 
tions, but  Clarence  Bousquet,  whose 
five  tows  on  Yokun  Seat  mountain  in 
Pittsfield  serve  one  of  the  biggest 
mass  ski  areas  in  the  East,  can  laugh 
too.  .  .  .  He's  running  on  bottled 
gas  such  as  they  use  for  home 
heating. 


Nearest  tows  to  Boston  which  are 
operating  when,  as  and  if  they  have 
snow  are  Pete  Tyler's  neat  little  upski 
on  the  Ward  Hill  open  slope,  35 
miles  out  from  Park  square  on  the  old 
Boston  post  road  (Route  20)  between 
Northboro  and  Shrewsbury ;  Dana 
Sherlaw's  rope  tow  at  the  Groton 
Golf  Club ;  and  Cliff  Healey's  big 
double  tow  hoist  at  Leominister.  .  .  . 
They're  all  close  enough  for  occa- 
sional "A"  gas  excursions  and  Bos- 
ton &  \Vorcester  buses  run  right  past 
the  foot  of  the  \\'ard  Hill  slope. 

The  war  has  scrambled  the  New 
England  ski  pro  list  worse  than  the 
eggs  in  a  schuss  bum's  ski  pack.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  younger  men  are  long 
since  at  battle  stations,  chiefly  with 
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the  mountain  troops  or  air  forces  and 
not  a  few  held  in  essential  industries 
from  farming  to  bomb  sight  manu- 
facture. .  .  .  But  enough  of  the 
veterans  and  younger  marrieds  are 
left  to  carry  on. 


At  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  for  in- 
stance, Hannes  Schneider  is  proud 
of  his  20  "boys"  in  the  service,  all  of 
them  former  Eastern  Slope  Ski 
School  instructors.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  in  the  mountain  infantry,  includ- 
ing his  son  Herb,  as  well  as  Toni 
Matt,  former  American  open  down- 
hill champion  .  .  .  Hannes  is  carry- 
ing on  himself,  and  has  returned  to 
active  teaching,  now  that  Benno  Ry- 
bizka,  his  former  top  assistant,  has 
shifted  to  Mont  Tremblant  in  the 
Canadian  Laurentians. 


Wendy  Hilty  of  the  sunny  hair, 
disposition  and  smile,  has  transferred 
allegiance  from  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  to 
Fred  Pabst's  new  layout  at  Big  Brom- 
ley, Vt.  .  .  .  Sally  Litchfield,  sister 
of  Dartmouth's  Johnny,  former  four- 
event  ace  and  Sun  Valley  pro  (now 
a  mountain  infantry  lieutenant)  also 
is  on  the  Bromley  stalY.  .  .  .  Her 
reputation  isn't  reflected  either.  .  .  . 
She  finished  one-two  in  the  1940  and 
'11  Sun  Valley  intercollegiates  and 
Bradley  trophy  downhill  races.  .  .  . 
She's  a  Bennington  senior. 


Fred  Iselin  and  Elli  Stiller  of  Sun 
Valley  fame  and  Nat  Niles  are  again 
on  deck  at  Snow  Valley,  Vt.  .  .  . 
They've  been  joined  by  the  irrepres- 
sibly  perennial  Sig  Buchmayr  of 
Franconia  ...  At  Franconia,  Ro- 
land Peabody,  managing  director  of 
the  Cannon  Mountain  tramway,  and 
son  Roger,  who  is  living  at  the  moun- 
tain station  with  his  wife,  are  left  to 
carry  on  .  .  .  Sel  Hannah,  former 
Dartmouth  captain  and  first  trainer  of 
U.  S.  para-ski  troopers,  now  one  of 
the  biggest  farm  operators  in  the 
Franconia  area,  hopes  to  get  in  a  few 
ski  teaching  licks  on  Cannon,  and 
Hans  and  Mrs.  Thornier  are  carry- 
ing on  at  Thorner  House. 


At  Pico  Peak,  Harold  Wissell 
stepped  into  his  boss's  shoes  when 
Karl  Acker  went  into  the  army  last 
month  ...  In  the  Belknaps,  Earle 


and  zvheu  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  see  his  face  again,  he 
put  out  the  light!" 


Chandler  is  being  assisted  by  Fred 
Noseworthy,  who  formerly  ran  his 
own  school  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and 
Ken  Boothroyd,  former  head  of  the 
Cannon  Mountain  patrol,  in  their 
spare  time  from  war  plant  work. 


At  Stowe,  Vt.,  Sepp  Ruschp's  ski 
school  continues  to  function  with  Sepp 
on  deck  when  his  flying-instructor  du- 
ties at  Burlington  permit  .  .  .  Bar- 
bara Shaw,  runner-up  to  her  cham- 
]Mon  sister,  iVIarilyn,  teaches  during 
the  holiday  stretches,  and  the  veteran 
Erling  Strom  has  his  own  classes  .  .  . 
A  new  man  is  Peter  Johannes  Ruschp 
.  .  .  They  don't  know  much  about 
him  yet.  for  he  only  arrived  Sept.  28. 
.  .  .  But  his  first  word  on  sighting 
Mount  Alansfield  was  reliably  re- 
ported to  be  ''Schuss !".  .  .  They  ex- 
pect "bend  the  knee."  "weight  for- 
ward" and  "mama"  and  "papa"  will 
follow  in  about  that  sequence. 


foregather  on  Tuesdays  at  the  Haw- 
thorne in  Salem.  .  .  .  Snow  Valley 
plans  to  specialize  on  informal  club 
races  this  year — a  natural  in  view  of 
the  famed  automatic  timing  trail.  .  .  . 
Clubs  interested  in  staging  their  own 
meets  should  get  in  touch  with  Flor- 
ence Linden,  Snow  Valley,  Manches- 
ter, Vt. 


How  about  sending  anything  from 
a  Inick  to  $25  to  the  U.  S.  Eastern 
Amateur  Ski  Association  fund  to 
])lace  Ski  Nczvs,  official  publication  of 
tlie  sport,  in  more  than  500  USO  cen- 
ters in  this  country'  and  abroad  ?  .  .  . 
Skiers  in  the  service  read  them  dog- 
eared last  year.  .  .  .  Send  your  con- 
tributions to  Robert  P.  Booth,  45 
Newmarket  street,  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  or  George  P.  Maynard.  73  High 
street,  Pittsfield,  whichever  is  handi- 
est. 


W'dburn's  Innitou  Ski  Runners 
meet  regularly  at  the  Woburn  Y  and 
always  have  the  latch  string  out  to 
prospective  members.  .  .  .  They've 
got  their  own  slopes  and  trails  and  a 
jump  on  W'oburn's  Horn  Pond 
mountain.  .  .  .  Salem  Ski  Busters 
also  continue  active,  despite  35  mem- 
l)L'rs  in  the  armed  forces.  .  .  .  Thev 


And  incidentally,  wasn't  that 
Thanksgiving  blizzard  really  a  honey  ? 
.  .  .  It  dumped  51  inches  of  snow 
in  48  hours  down  Joe  Dodge's  neck 
in  Pinkham  notch,  and  the  mayor  of 
Porky  Gulch  was  nearly  two  days 
digging  out  of  it.  .  .  .  It  sure  gave 
this  winter  a  fl\'ing  start.  .  .  .  When 
\  ou  can  run  the  Sherburne  trail  wide 
open  before  Christmas,  that's  news. 

— Hexrv  Moore 
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DOGS 


.  .  .  We  heard  the  other  day 
about  a  woman  who  rented  a  house 
on  the  north  shore  last  summer.  When 
the  lease  was  signed  she  agreed  to 
keep  and  care  for  the  dog  belonging 
to  the  owner  of  the  house. 

Everything  went  well  when  she 
moved  in,  with  one  exception.  In  the 
living  room  there  was  a  very  comfort- 
able chair  which  the  new  tenant  al- 
ways went  to  each  morning  to  sit  in 
and  read  her  paper,  but  much  to  her 
dismay  she  seemed  to  always  find  the 
dog  curled  up  in  it.  Being  a  little 
timid  of  dogs  she  didn't  want  to  push 
him  out  of  the  chair.  But  she  had  a 
system.  She  would  go  to  the  window 
and  call  "cats."  Thereupon  the  dog 
would  make  a  dash  to  the  window 
and  start  barking  and  the  lady  would 
slip  into  the  chair. 

One  morning  while  sitting  in  this 
I)articular  chair  the  woman  was  star- 
tled by  the  barking  of  the  little  dog 
who  was  standing  by  the  window. 
She  got  up  to  investigate  the  reason 
for  the  dog's  activity.  She  could  find 
none.  On  returning  to  the  chair,  much 
to  her  dismay,  she  found  that  the  dog 
was  occupying  it. 

*       *  * 

Did  anyone  in  your  family  receive 
a  puppy  as  a  Christmas  gift?  If  they 
did,  perhaps  the  dog  has  reached  the 
slipper  chewing  stage.  Many  dog 
owners  give  teething  puppies  an  old 
shoe  or  slipper  to  play  with  and  chew. 
While  I  heartily  agree  with  this  pro- 
cedure I  would  like,  nevertheless,  to 
suggest  that  such  playthings  be  first 
boiled  in  water  for  several  hours  to 
remove  chemicals  often  used  in  tan- 
ning leather.  These  chemicals  if  pres- 
ent to  any  great  degree  can  be  very 
harmful  to  a  young  puppy  that  con- 
tinually chews  on  an  old  shoe.  And 
oh  yes,  by  giving  a  dog  one  particular 
shoe  or  slipper  to  play  with  he  will 
soon  learn  that  it's  all  right  to  chew 
that  one  to  his  heart's  content  but  that 
the  other  foot-wear  in  the  household 
is  not  to  be  touched. 

♦  ♦  .  Down  Long  Island  way  they 
have  an  ordinance  that  forbids  resi- 
dents to  keep  more  than  two  adult 
dogs  in  one  household,  under  the  pen- 


alty of  a  $50  fine  or  30  days  in  jail. 
The  law  isn't  rigidly  enforced.  Per- 
haps it  lies  dorment  on  the  books  for 
fear  that  if  certain  bachelor  dog  own- 
ers were  prosecuted,  they,  in  turn 
might  suddenly  band  together  and 
claim  that  three  children  were  too 
many  for  any  one  household. 

♦  ♦  ♦  There  are  many  dog  owners 
who  in  the  past  fed  nothing  but  meat 
to  their  dogs.  Naturally,  they  are  now 
forced  to  add  other  items  to  their  pet's 
diet.  I  have  always  been  a  strong  be- 
liever in  mixing  vegetables  with  meat 
before  giving  it  to  a  dog.  Cabbage  is 
perhaps  the  best  because  it  contains 
a  large  amount  of  vitamins  beneficial 
to  a  dog.  Stewed  tomatoes,  canned 
tomatoes  and  canned  spinach  are  also 
excellent.  They  not  only  contain  many 
of  the  vitamins  but  iron  and  iodine 
as  well. 

• 


Some  vegetables,  like  potatoes,  as 
a  steady  diet  for  a  dog  are  not  good 
for  the  animal.  Here  is  a  rule  you  can 
follow  when  picking  out  a  vegetable 
for  your  pet.  Any  vegetable  that 
grows  above  the  ground  can  be  given 
to  a  dog  with  safety  and  with  the  as- 
surance it  will  be  beneficial  to  his 
well-being. 

♦  ♦  «  "Your  dog,  living  in  the  city, 
may  not  seem  to  get  the  proper  kind 
of  exercise  compared  to  a  dog  living 
in  the  country  but  here  is  something 
interesting  to  remember.  If  I  told  you 
to  walk  your  dog  rather  than  run  him 
and  he  would  get  more  exercise  you 
perhaps  wouldn't  believe  me.  But  it 
is  true  that  a  dog  gets  more  exercise 
when  he  is  walking  than  when  he  is 
running.  A  dog's  muscular  develop- 
Mient  is  such  that  at  a  fast  trotting 
pace  more  muscles  are  used  than  in 
an  easy  running  gait. 

— Peter  Boggs 


ftrSUPER  conftrt 
and  figure  CORITROL 


You're  In  the  army  now  .  .  . 
ihe  army  of  women  who  ore 
working  harder,  over  longer 
hours. 

You  can't  ofFord  to  hamper 
your  output,  wearing  a  girdle 
that  cuts  into  you— at  bade  or 
over  the  diaphrogml 

"OKECIAN"  OIIOll 

rot  AviiAOi  riouRit 


When  in  BOSTON 
VISIT  Sherman's  for 
comfort  in  corse  try 


Our  corset  clinic  keeps  your  garment 
in  wearable  condition.  Refittings 
free  of  charge. 

Your   figure   problem    becomes  our 

froblem.  Let  us  solve  it  for  you  the 
herman  way. 


SHERMAN'S 

CORSET  SHOPS 


49  WEST  ST.,  4th  Floor.  Corner  Tremont 
BOSTON   MASS.    .    .    .    LIBerty  1677 
Open  Wednesday  Evenings 

415  HIGHLAND  AVENUE.  Davis  Square 
SOMERVILLE,  MASS.     SOMerset  3971 
Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings 


BOSTON'S  OUTSTANDING  HOTEL  MANAGERS 

HARLEY  H.  BOSWELL  of  the  Myles  Standish 


♦  ♦  .  As  manager  of  Boston's 
newest  and  largest  apartment  hotel, 
with  both  permanent  and  transient 
guests  lo  please,  Harley  Boswell  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  providing 
and  maintaining  attractive,  homelike 
surroundings  and  crisp,  efficient  hotel 
service.  His  record  of  success  is 
notable,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  financial  statements  but  from 
the  lengthy  list  of  permanent  resi- 
dents as  well. 


He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Can- 
ton. Illinois,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
wa.s  forced  to  get  a  job  to  help  his 
widowed  motiier  support  the  family. 
This  job  as  bell  boy  in  a  Peoria.  Il- 
linois, hotel  was  his  first  introduction 
into  wliat  was  to  be  his  business 
career,  lie  was  promoted  from  bell 
boy  tlu-ough  difterent  departments  to 
the  ]K)sition  of  room  clerk,  a  rcsjjon- 
.siblc  one  for  a  young  man  his  age. 

He  left  Peoria  when  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  iiotel  chain  otTered 
him  a  l)ettcr  post  working  for  them. 
I'or  seven  years,  he  remained  with  the 
hotel  chain  in  varied  capacities.  Sum- 
mers, lie  functioned  at  their  famous 
Cliateau  Lake  Louise  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies ;  winters,  he  transferred  to 
the  company's  difterent  city  hotels,  in 
Montreal.  Quebec,  Winnipeg.  Cal- 
gary, and  other  Canadian  cities. 

Having  started  life  on  a  farm  and 
always  with  an  ambition  to  return  to 
tlie  iirodtiction  of  many  of  tliose  com- 


modities as  necessary  to  hotels,  he 
obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  acquired  a  480 
acre  wheat  and  cattle  ranch  on  the 
prairies  of  Alberta,  Canada.  He  op- 
erated this  property  personally  for 
two  years,  turning  it  over  to  take  an 
irrigated  ranch  in  the  sheep  and 
mixed  farming  country  near  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho.  This  he  also  op- 
erated personally  for  two  years  until 
it  was  origanized  productively. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  we  were 
entering  the  era  of  two  and  three 
thousand  room  hotels  and  Boswell 
thought  the  next  proper  move  would 
be  to  return  to  the  hotel  field.  Conse- 
quently arrangements  were  made  to 
continue  operations  of  the  ranch  and 
the  next  two  years  were  covered  as 
assistant  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago  and  the  Roose- 
velt Hotel,  in  Xew  Orleans,  La. 

In  December,  1925,  the  forty-three 
million  dollar,  twenty-three  hundred 
room  Palmer  House  in  Chicago,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  hotels,  was 
opened.  Early  in  January.  1926.  Bos- 
well joined  the  Palmer  House  organi- 
zation as  assistant  manager,  an  or- 
ganization with  which  he  has  been 
associated  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

W  hen  it  was  quite  definite  that  the 
majority  of  the  larger  National  Park 
resort  hotels  of  the  L'nited  States  and 
Canada  which  included  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  would  not  open  for  the  1942 
season  and  in  all  probability  for  the 
duration.  Mr.  Boswell  accepted  the 
management  of  the  Myles  Standish 
Hotel  in  Boston. 

Noteworthy  in  Mr.  Boswell's  man- 
agement of  the  Myles  Standish  is  the 
personal  contact  which  manages  to 
maintain  with  both  permanent  and 
transient  guests.  For  example,  facing 
the  difficulties  of  wartime  restrictions 
in  help  and  material,  he  distributed 
an  attractively  printed  bulletin  on 
which  newspaper  reports  of  curtailed 
service  in  other  cities  were  repro- 
duced, together  with  a  friendly  letter 
to  his  own  guests.  The  bulletin  was 
titled  :  ''No  Apologies  Needed." 
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MORE  THAN  MEETS  THE  EYE 


,  ♦  ♦  The  month  that  brings 
Thanksgiving  also  marks  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Social  Register,  that  little 
black  bound  book,  printed  in  red, 
which  lists  the  "full  names  and 
addresses  of  socially  prominent  fami- 
lies, the  clubs  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  marriage  and  death  of  each 
person  as  it  may  occur." 

The  Boston  Register,  costing  the 
tidy  sum  of  $7.00  per  annum,  is  half 
an  inch  thick — an  inconspicuous  little 
volume,  unless  prominently  displayed. 
In  the  homes  of  the  Old  Guard  (some- 
times referred  to  as  the  cliff  dwellers 
of  Beacon  Hill),  you'll  find  the  So- 
cial Register  accorded  varying  de- 
grees of  prominence.  Sometimes  it's 
casually  dropped  on  the  front  hall 
table,  along  with  the  silver  salver  for 
visiting  cards.  Again,  it  may  be  on 
the  library  table,  upright  between 
book-ends  or  neatly  resting  on  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  From  there,  it 
moves  down  to  the  lower  shelf  of  the 
library  bookcase,  snuggling  against 
worn  volumes  of  the  London,  Vienna, 
and  Paris  Baedekers.  And  once  we 
discovered  it  on  a  neat  little  shelf  in  a 
green-tiled  privy,  along  with  several 
issues  of  The  Reader's  Digest. 

In  these  days  of  war,  it  serves  to 
keep  one  up  to  date  on  the  changes 
in  rank  and  addresses  of  those  listed 
within  its  covers.  It  also  serves,  for 
many,  as  a  basis  for  an  infallibly  cor- 
rect invitation  list.  From  the  Register 
are  made  up  many  of  the  lists  of 
sponsors,  guarantors,  patrons  and  pa- 
tronesses for  swank  benefits.  And  ad- 
vertisers find  it  a  handy  medium 
from  which  to  cull  mailing  lists. 

Personally,  it  gives  us  more  laughs 
than  anything  except  the  Tech  Voo- 
doo and  Esquire.  Its  chief  amuse- 
ment lies  in  two  sections,  one  in  the 
front  and  the  other  in  the  back,  la- 
beled, paradoxically,  "Dilatory  Do- 
miciles" and  "Married  Maidens." 
Both  titles  baffle  us.  Presumably,  the 
Dilatory  Domiciles  lists  temporary 
residences,  to  which  you  are  referred 
in  a  notation  beside  the  family  name 
in  the  main  section  of  the  Register. 
But  never  yet  have  we  found  said 
name  listed  in  the  dilatory  section. 

The  purpose  of  the  "Married  Maid- 


ens" is  pleasantly  outlined  on  the 
salmon  pink  inside  cover  of  the  vol- 
ume. It  explains:  "If  the  married 
name  you  are  seeking  has  escaped 
your  memory  and  you  can  recall  the 
maiden  name,  reference  to  the  Mar- 
ried Maidens  will  then  indicate  the 
present  name."  It  works  all  right. 
But  why  the  term,  "Married  Maid- 
ens"? According  to  Mr.  Webster, 
a  maiden  is  "an  unmarried  girl  or 
woman ;  especially,  a  virgin."  We 
won't  quarrel  with  the  latter ;  but,  at 
least,  if  she's  married,  she's  no  longer 
a  maiden.  As  a  final  definition,  Mr. 
Webster  offers :  "designating,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  horse  that  has  never  won 
a  prize,  soil  that  has  never  been 
plowed,  etc. ;  fresh  ;  untried,  unused." 
We've  never  been  able  to  find  out 
what  the  compilers  of  the  Register 
have  in  mind ;  but  we  still  think  the 
term  amusing ! 

Careful  perusal  of  this  little  social 
Bible  discloses  many  a  surprise. 
There  are  several  distinguished  fami- 
lies, chief  among  which  is  the  Henry 
Lee  Higginson  clan  of  Beacon  street, 
which  are  not  listed  in  the  Register. 
Perhaps  they  achieve  distinction  by 
the  omission.  Theodore  Frothingham 
(Jr.)  and  his  son,  Theodore,  3d,  are 
listed  in  the  1944  edition  of  the  Bos- 
ton Social  Register,  but  daughter. 


ICIeanor,  is  conspicuous  by  her  ab- 
sence. Married  to  Albert  Navarro, 
Eleanor  dropped  her  listing  last  year 
when  she  was  pursuing  her  career  of 
fashion  modeling  and  night  club  sing- 
ing —  honorable  vocations  which, 
nevertheless,  probably  don't  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Social  Register's 
fact-finding  board. 

Then,  too,  there  are  other  sur- 
prises. Many  a  marriage  and  divorce 
comes  to  light  for  the  first  time  with 
the  pul)lication  of  the  year's  Social 
Register.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Racke- 
mann  Wiggles  worth  was  married  to 
Mr.  Henry  Webb  Hyde  in  New  York 
on  July  21,  just  a  week  after  obtain- 
ing a  Reno  divorce  from  Mr.  Edward 
Wigglesworth  of  Chestnut  street.  The 
Hyde  children  are  living  with  the 
newlyweds  in  Dedham ;  and  the  Wig- 
glesworth post-debs  are  with  their 
father.  Mary  has  her  own  apartment 
in  New  York ;  Lt.  Thomas  Wiggles- 
worth  is  overseas ;  Lt.  Edward,  Jr., 
lives  in  Topsfield  with  his  wife,  the 
former  Marian  McKean,  famous 
woman  skier. 

The  only  Lodges  in  the  1944  Bos- 
ton Social  Register  are  the  Henry 
Cabot  Lodges,  and  Mrs.  John  Eller- 
ton  Lodge.'  The  only  Roosevelts  are 
John  and  Anne,  who  are  back  at  their 
Nahant  address  after  several  years  in 
California.  Their  cousin,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Elliott  (Eleanor  Roosevelt  of 
Dedham)  is  in  Narberth,  Pa. ;  and  an- 
other relative,  Mrs.  John  G.  Palfrey, 
Jr.,  (Belle  Roosevelt)  is  in  New 
York,  keeping  house  for  her  bride- 
groom, at  9  Sutton  Place. 

Several  of  the  better  known 
Gotham  hotels,  through  their  press 
service,  maintain  the  pleasant  (and, 
they  hope,  profitable)  custom  of  noti- 
fying Boston  society  editors  of  local 
residents  stopping  with  them  while 
on  brief  visits  to  New  York.  One 
goes  so  far  as  to  carefully  mark  with 
an  asterisk  the  names  of  those  "listed 
in  tlie  Social  Register,  or  Boston  Blue 
Book."  The  Social  Register  and  the 
telephone  directory  are  over-worked 
tools  in  any  society  department;  but 
the  Boston  Blue  Book  remains  an  in- 
triguing mystery.  Maybe  it's  a  sort 
of  credit  rating — an  aristocracy  of  the 
])urse. 

— N.ATALiE  Gordon 
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I  BE  BLONDE  I 
I  BEAUTIFULLY  I 


WITH 

TOPAZ 

CL  AIROLITE 

(1)  Yes,  it's  that  ravishing 
new  hair  shade  you've 
been  hearing  about  .  . 
achieved  by  CLAIRO- 
LITE*  brilli^intine  light- 
ener,  with  the  "natural 
look"  for  which  this 
blond  ing  method  is 
famous. 

(2)  With  CL  AIROLITE* 

brilliantine  lightener  it's 
a  matter  of  gentle  con- 
ditioning, exquisite  col- 
or-toning .  .  So  utterly 
different  from  "old- 
fashioned"  bleaches,  so 
beautiful  and  well- 
bred! 

(3)  We  want  to  tell  you 
more  about  this  blond- 
ing  technique  of  to- 
morrow' .  .  we  wont  to 
choose  the  ideal  Topaz 
tone  for  you  .  .  come  in 
today  ! 

*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  CFF. 


*1  m0^1 


JULYAN 

143 
Newbury  St. 

COM.  9155 
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JANUARY  ART  EXHIBITIONS 


.  .  ,  On  the  ice-crusted  horizon 
f  oj-  the  new  year  are  two  events  of  im- 
portance on  the  local  art  scene,  both 
occurring  at  Boston's  Vose  Art  Gal- 
leries. Natalie  Hays  Hammond  is 
presenting  a  Retrospective  Exhibition 
of  more  than  150  oils,  water-colors, 
pencil  drawings,  crayons,  sanguins, 
needlepoint,  costume  designs,  etch- 
ings, architectural  models,  type  faces, 
and  paintings  on  glass.  Her  show 
opens  January  4th  at  Vose  Art  Gal- 
leries, 559  Boylston  street,  and  runs 
through  January  12th.  Immediately 
following  Miss  Hammond's  exhibi- 
tion, Alice  D.  Laughlin  will  exhibit 
some  160  drawings,  woodcuts  and 
etchings  at  the  same  galleries,  open- 
ing January  13th  and  continuing 
through  the  25th. 

Miss  Hammond  is,  of  course,  no 
stranger  on  the  international  art 
scene,  having  exhibited  in  the  major 
galleries  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  \\'ashington,  and  in  London  and 
Paris  prior  to  the  war.  As  the  young- 
est woman  associate  of  London's 
famed  Royal  Miniature  Society,  her 
work  has  won  her  international  im- 
portance. Boston,  however,  has  never 
been  shown  the  full  scope  of  her 
talents  in  a  single  exhibition. 

Among  the  costume  and  set  designs 
which  she  is  showing  are  such  well- 
known  works  as  the  costumes  for 
Nazimova's  production  India  and  sets 


for  Anita  Loos'  Social  Register.  Also 
included  in  the  exhibition  are  the 
architectural  designs  and  models 
which  have  been  highly  praised  by 
critic  and  architect  alike. 

Such  artistic  versatility  as  is  dem- 
onstrated by  Miss  Hammond's  show 
is  soundly  supplemented  by  sureness 
of  touch  and  originality'. 

Alice  D.  Laughlin's  exhibition  of 
drawings,  woodcuts  and  etchings  in- 
cludes her  famous  illustrations  for 
Emil  Ludwig's  autographed  edition 
of  Lincoln.  Also  being  shown  for 
the  first  time  locally  are  her  superb 
drawings  for  the,  chapter  heads  of 
The  Four  Gospels,  planned  for  pub- 
lication in  Paris  prior  to  war.  Proofs 
had  already  been  pulled  of  these  99 
drawings  when  war  interrupted. 

Equally  famous  on  the  interna- 
tional art  scene,  Miss  Laughlin  is  per- 
haps best  known  for  her  fine  work  in 
stained  glass.  She  is  the  only  woman 
member  of  the  Stained  Glass  Insti- 
tute of  America,  and  her  windows  in 
the  Portuguese  Church  at  Gloucester, 
IMassachusetts,  have  won  much  crit- 
ical acclaim. 

Keynote  of  both  exhibitions  at  Vose 
Galleries,  however,  is  brilliant  orig- 
inality in  every  artistic  medium  and 
integrity  of  craftsmanship.  Boston  is 
fortunate  in  being  tlie  first  to  see 
these  shows. 


'Can't  you  come  back  sonic  other  time  —  I'm  busy. 
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THEATRE  REVIEW 


"The  Army  Play  By  Play"  got  to 
Boston  at  an  unfortunate  time. 
"Winged  Victory"  had  just  finished 
its  engagement  at  the  Shubert  The- 
atre and  the  spell  of  it  was  still  on 
those  who  had  seen  it.  Though 
"Winged  Victory"  and  "The  Army 
Play  By  Play"  are  both  Army  shows, 
with  casts  recruited  from  the  mili- 
tary, there  is  little  reason  to  compare 
them.  But  they  were  compared  and 
contrasted  to  the  disadvantage  of 
"The  Army  Play  By  Play,"  because 
the  one  followed  the  other  to  Boston. 

John  Golden  got  up  the  "Play  By 
Play"  show.  Because  society  people 
sought  funds  for  a  soldiers'  canteen 
in  New  York  he  oflfered  several  hun- 
dred dollars  in  prizes  to  soldiers  who 
might  submit  suitable  one-acters  in  a 
contest.  From  scripts  submitted  by 
115  G.I.  Joes  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  he  and  his  representatives  se- 
lected five  as  best,  most  representative 
of  soldier  thinking  and  best  expres- 
sive of  barracks  life,  or  front-lines 
life.  He  presented  these  for  a  single 
evening  in  a  New  York  playhouse, 
then  took  them  for  another  lone  per- 
formance to  the  Presidential  home  at 
Hyde  Park. 

It  was  President  Roosevelt  who 
suggested  that  these  plays  have  a 
certain  historical  value,  in  that  they 
represent  the  way  and  the  words  of 
soldiers  as  caught  and  set  down  by 
soldiers.  If  they  are  less  than  great 
artistically,  lacking  a  good  deal  in 
form  and  sometimes  in  substance,  too, 
they  have  a  certain  authority  and 
authenticity  because  they  are  of  and 
by  soldiers. 

If  these  five  one-acters  had  been 
done  here  in  Boston  before  Irving 
Berlin  had  demonstrated,  in  "This 
Is  the  Army,"  how  a  professional 
showman  can  catch  and  present  the 
vital  exuberance  of  soldiers  at  play 
and  before  Moss  Hart  had  made  evi- 
dent how  a  fine  playwright  can  re- 
port what  goes  on  in  an  air  corps 
camp  and  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  fly  the  warplanes,  we  might 
Have  accepted  them  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm. 

Even  if  someone  or  other  con- 
nected with  this  "Play  By  Play"  proj- 


ect had  whittled  down  the  stilted 
propaganda  passages  which  crop  out 
in  these  short  plays,  we  would  have 
been  more  nearly  enthusiastic.  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  being  sentimentalists, 
shun  the  appearance  and  the  words 
of  sentiment.  Under  emotional  strain, 
they  jeer  and  joke  and  cover  their 
deeper  feelings.  They  don't  make 
stilted  speeches.  The  Army  play- 
wrights knew  that  most  of  the  time. 
But  in  some  scenes  they  let  their  G.I.'s 
talk  as  though  they  had  all  been  born 
and  raised  at  Warner  Brothers. 

There  is  a  Navy  -show  of  this  same 
kind  due  on  the  professional  stage 
in  the  near  future.  John  Golden  has 
again  offered  to  play  Papa,  to  furnish 
the  funds  the  Navy  can't  spend.  Al- 
ready, men  of  the  Navy  are  scribbling 
furiously  at  one-act  plays  which  will 
be  presented  professionally  to  give  the 
public  a  picture  of  what  the  Navy 
is  like. 

People  who  know  her  like  Miss 
Zazu  Pitts.  She  is,  they  say,  a  fine 
woman,  modest  and  reasonable  and 
engaging.  She  is  also,  they  say,  a 
perceptive  person,  not  easily  fooled 
and  she  was  just  as  unhappy  about 
"Ramshackle  Inn"  as  some  of  us  who 
saw  it  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  her  enthusiastic 
followers  swooned  and  shrieked  with 
joy  through  most  of  it  and  the  play- 
wright. Corporal  George  Batson,  did 
likewise. 

Corporal  Batson  is  the  culprit  in 
this  case.  He  is  a  former  busboy,  as 
we  have  been  reminded  repeatedly 
over  a  period  of  years  since  Ruth 
Chatterton  began  trying  out  his 
dramaturgic  efforts  with  hope  but 
without  much  luck.  As  a  busboy,  the 
corporal  probably  found  the  script  of 
"Ramshackle  Inn"  under  a  stale  roll 
on  a  table  he  waited  long  to  clear. 
If  he  can  get  a  furlough,  he  should 
put  it  back  where  he  found  it.  It  is  an 
incredible  and  labored  mystery  melo- 
drama which  serves  Miss  Pitts  ill  and 
made  some  of  us  who  saw  it  feel  the 
same. 

"Abie's  Irish  Rose"  is  no  better 
than  it  ever  was,  but  the  times  being 
what  they  are  it  sometimes  seems  too 
bad  it  isn't  better.  The  fact  that  it  is 


still  a  popular  favorite  is  not  as  hard 
to  understand  as  they  say.  After  all, 
the  soap  operas  of  the  radio,  most  of 
which  are  designed  for  the  mentally 
backward,  are  followed  by  millions  of 
adherents  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
word  of  the  authorities.  Why  isn't 
something  comparable  likely  to  attract 
other  millions  to  a  playhouse? 

The  disturbing  thing  about  "Abie" 
is  not  that  it  has  succeeded  despite  all 
the  critics  in  the  business,  but  that  it 
isn't  as  good  a  play  as  it  might  have 
been.  The  idea  back  of  it  is  a  good 
and  sound  idea  and  one  which  needs 
to  be  dramatized,  the  idea  that  people 
of  different  races  would  get  to  like 
one  another  if  they  got  to  know  one 
another.  Miss  Nichols  knows  that  all 
of  us  have  the  same  large  emotions 
and  that  these  are  stirred  in  much  the 
same  way.  What  she  didn't  know  was 
how  to  put  all  this  into  a  play  with 
some  reasonable  suspense  and  reason- 
able characters  and  with  comedy  a 
little  more  adult  and  a  little  less  dull 
than  that  which  comes  from  obvious 
mispronunciation  of  words,  or  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  grotesque  people 
in  grotesque  costumes. 

"The  Doughgirls"  has  done  well 
here.  It  isn't  the  kind  of  comedy  that 
stands  analysis,  for  it  is  only  a  patch- 
work of  rowdy  jokes.  But  there  is  an 
element  of  rip-roaring  hilarity  in  it, 
if  you  have  a  strong  enough  stomach 
and  a  hearty  sense  of  humor.  Taylor 
Holmes,  in  the  role  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Slade,  a  military  man  on  whom 
the  problems  of  war  do  not  press  too 
heavily,  catches  the  spirit  of  this 
chronicle  of  overcrowded  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Holmes  plays  it  with  aban- 
don and  comic  bravura. 

General  Slade,  caught  in  the  comic 
chaos  of  a  Washington  hotel  room 
wherein  dwell  three  doughgirls,  their 
husbands,  their  boy  friends  and  every- 
one else  who  happens  to  drop  in, 
phones  to  the  war  department  and 
asks  for  his  own  office.  He  is  told 
that  there  is  no  such  person  as  Gen- 
eral Slade  at  the  war  department.  He 
is  angry,  then  sad. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  he  says  wistfully, 
as  he  turns  from  the  phone,  "that  this 
is  going  to  be  a  long  war." 

"The  Doughgirls"  would  make  it 
a  long  war,  but  a  merry-  one. 

— Elliot  Norton 
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JANUARY  ENTERTAINMENT 


♦  ♦  ♦  As  the  new  year  opens,  those 
little  men  with  trumpets  who  herald 
the  arrival  of  the  famous-name  stars 
are  going  to  hlow  their  brains  out 
keeping  up  with  things.  From  where 
we  sit,  anno  domini  1944  opens  with 
a  star-studded  splash. 

Opening  December  27th  at  the 
beautiful  Terrace  Room  of  the  Stat- 
ler  were  Borrah  Minevitch  and  his 
Radio  Rascals.  These  are  the  original 
Harmonica  Rascals  with  Johnny 
Puleo,  and  that's  enough  said.  Here 
is  a  show  that  pleases  young  and  old 
alike.  Here's  entertainment,  too,  that 
is  strictly  ol'f  the  beaten  path  in  night 
spot  or  hotel  room.  Xo  cover  or 
minimum  for  dinner ;  at  supjjer 
show,  a  $1  cover.  Slightly  higher  on 
week-ends,  of  course,  but  still  a 
moderate  fee  tor  good  food  and  en- 
tertainment. 


The  Copley  Plaza,  under  Chauncey 
Depew  Steele's  astute  guidance,  is 
doing  big  things  in  the  Oval  Room. 
Held  over  until  January  12th  is  the 
superb  show  featuring  Patricia  Bow- 
man, ballerina,  Vicky  Vickee,  song- 
stress. Bob  Williams  and  "Red  Dust," 
the  trained  dog,  and  the  Hermanos 
Williams  Trio,  creators  of  the  acro- 
batic tango.  This  show  is  .so  star- 
crowded  that  it  is  more  of  a  produc- 
tion than  ty])ical  hotel  room  '"turn." 

Opening  January  13th  at  the  Oval 
Room  will  be  Jane  Pickens.  Astute 
showman,  Mr.  Steele  is  making  an 
event  of  Iier  arrival  and  is  sending 
the  Copley  Plaza's  two  orchestras  to 
the  station  to  meet  her.  Why,  we 
can't  quite  exjilain,  but  it's  going  to 
make  an  event  out  of  it,  come  what 
will. 


Arki  Yavensonne  continues  to  do 
right  by  customers  and  entertainers 
alike.  Working  at  his  intimate  Satire 
Room  in  the  I'^ensgate  Hotel  is  the 
equivalent  of  going  to  a  new  form  of 
show-business-heaven,  l-'ollowing  the 
tremendous  success  of  Noble  and 
King,  not  to  mention  tlie  other  fine 
entertainers  on  the  same  bill,  .Mice 
Hatton  makes  her  bow  in  the  Satire 
Room  earlv  in  [anuarv.  She  is,  from 


every  account,  an  extraordinary  per- 
former. On  the  basis  of  Arki's  record 
of  picking  the  best,  we'll  go  along 
with  him  on  Miss  Hatton.  She  IS 
good. 


The  festivities  at  the  Mayfair  for 
January  are  such  that  they  will  be 
hard  to  beat.  Michael  Redstone  has 
gone  all  out  to  bring  the  tops  in  the 
entertainment  fold  to  his  smart  spot. 
On  December  29th,  Benny  Fields,  the 
minstrel  man  himself,  opened  a  smash- 
ingly  successful  engagement.  It's  our 
bet  that  if  he  had  more  than  two 
weeks  o])en  before  dusting  off  to 
Hollywood  for  a  picture  commitment, 
he  would  be  held  here  in  Boston  by 
universal  demand.  And  incidentally, 
in  the  song  department,  Benny  can 
give  -Sinatra  a  three  mile  lead  and 
beat  him  to  the  tai)e.   The  minstrel 


man  puts  over  a  song  in  way  that  is 
strictly  tops. 

On  January  12th  at  this  clul), 
Paddy  Cliff  plays  a  return  engage- 
ment. Remembered  locally  as  a  smash 
success  on  his  last  visit  here,  the 
friends  he  made  then  plus  the  new 
fans  who  will  rally  around,  will  make 
Cliff  a  Boston  favorite  and  will  pack 
the  Mayfair.  Paddy  swings  the  clas- 
sics, but,  fortunately,  he  doesn't 
"swing"  them  out  of  shape !  Donkey 
Serenade  is  the  number  he  does  which 
rated  applause  from  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  on  their  Boston  visit.  On  the 
same  bill  will  be  Columbus  and  Carol, 
superlative  dance  team  coming  direct 
from  the  Persian  Room  in  New  York. 
The  show  is  rounded  out  by  the  nov- 
eltv  act  Burton's  Birds. 


Back  again  to  Boston  and  the  Latin 
Quarter  comes  Roy  Rogers,  the  man 
who  eats  anything  for  a  laugh.  No 


Borrah  M ineviteh's  Original  Radio  Rascals  with  Johnny  Ptileo 
at  the  Statler  Terrace  Room. 
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No  rationing  of  courtesy 
at  the  Hotel  Fensgate 

Arki-Yavensonne 

presents 

Alice  Hatton 

Extraordinary  Performer ! 
Amazing!  .  .  Don't  miss  it! 

§>ATIRE  SOOM 

534  Beacon  Street 
Reservations -Adolph     KEN.  4460 


for  da,,«U  haH"'"  ' 


liei 
etili- 


i^myles  Standish 

BEACON  STREET  AT  KENMORE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

HARLEY  H  BCiWELL. 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 


cracks  here,  ])lease.  We  eat  anything 
too,  but  not  for  a  laugli.  Rogers  can 
polish  of¥  a  lighted  cigarette,  news- 
papers, napkins,  and  the  former  Har- 
vard hors  d'oeuvre,  a  live  goldfish. 
Roy  also  jiu-jitsu(s),  dances,  and 
cuts  up  a  comedy  routine  that  is  com- 
pletely mad.  To  complete  the  show 
at  this  fine  club  are  the  Marvelettes, 
six  girl  acrobats.  Tanner  and  Tomp- 
son,  the  long  and  short  of  things 
(midget  and  giant,  in  plain  English), 
and  Jeanette  Garret,  a  dancer.  Don 
Arden's  production  is,  as  usual,  tops. 

• 

That  highly  individual  night  spot, 
the  Music  Box  in  the  Copley  Square 
hotel,  as  usual  has  a  full  house  of 
excellent  and  varied  entertainment. 
Boston's  favorite,  Tanya,  is  here, 
Herb  Lewis,  the  Staufifer  Twins,  and 
Goody  Goodelle.  In  short,  these 
names  in  the  entertainment  field  prom- 
i.se  you  a  sure  thing  for  good  fun. 

• 

At  die  Hotel  Touraine's  Renais- 
sance Room,  January  sees  the  return 
of  the  tremendously  successful  June 
Taylor  Girls  who  pleased  everyone  in 
December  in  this  same  fine  room. 
This  time,  June  Taylor  is  staging  tlie 
entire  production,  bringing  in  top- 
flight talent  to  supplement  the  danc- 
ing of  the  girls. 

• 

A  final  reminder — when  you  go 
South  Station-wards,  take  time  oflf  to 
drop  into  the  Hotel  Essex.  You  can 
dine  well  and  see  a  good  show  here 
in  attractive  surroundings.  Make  it 
a  must  when  you  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

—  BKP 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 

TABLF  D  HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

(closed  SUNDAYS) 
PRIVATE  PARTIES  COM.  8280 

159  NEWBURY  ST.  BOSTON 
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IN  THE  TERRACE  ROOM 


-k  Borrah  Minnevitch 

Presents 

HIS  ORIGINAL  HARMONICA  RASCALS 

with 

JOHNNY  PIXEO 


*  Ted  Straeter 


and  his  orchestra 


Dinner  Dancing  Nightly  except  Sunday 
Supper  Dancing  Tuesday  Through  Saturday 

HOTEL  STATLER  ^  BOSTON 


HKA1I4I  I  AKTKKS  FOR 

New  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS . .  . 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  oifers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
inidtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  bath  (tub  |»rt50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 


New  York's  most  populdr 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Music  by  JACK  EDWARDS 
and  his  Orchestra,  formerly 
of  Hotel  S taller,  Boston. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRKCTION:  F.MIL  H.  RONAY 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  49111  ST., NEW  VORK  22,  N.  Y. 


ERNEST  HOFTYZER 

Advertising  Director  of  Boston's 
Record-American  Newspapers 

*  .  .  Several  years  ago,  a  Cleve- 
land city  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
dailies  began  to  find  on  his  desk  each 
morning  a  scribbled  note.  The  note 
contained  some  brief  news  "tip"  or 
some  suggestion  connected  with  the 
newspaper.  Oddly  enough,  these 
anonymous  "tips"  were  good  ones. 
The  suggestions  were  such  that  the 


Managing  Editor,  as  managing  edi- 
tors will,  had  gone  \\p  the  ladder  b; 
ud<  )])ting  them.  When  he  could  stano 
it  no  longer,  he  began  to  inquin 
about  in  a  sort  of  sub  rosa  fashion. 

"Who  leaves  these  notes  on  my 
desk  each  morning?"'  he  asked.  Then, 
afraid  that  some  member  of  his  staff 
might  think  he  wanted  to  lambast  the 
individual,  he  added,  "They're  good. 
1  want  to  know  so  that  I  can  do  some- 
thing about  it  in  a  "recognizable' 
way.  " 

\(i  one  an.swered.  That  evening, 
liowever.  one  of  the  reporters  way- 
laid the  editor  in  the  corridor. 

"Listen,  boss."  he  said,  "1  don't 
want  to  stick  my  neck  out,  but  if  you 
really  want  to  know  who  leaves  those 
suggestions  for  you.  it's  a  young  of- 
fice hoy  named  Ernest  Hoftyzer.  I've 
seen  him  leave  those  tips  for  you 
after  you  left.  The  kid  really  has 
something." 
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■  1. 


•  delicious  food 

•  open  from  4  p.m. 

•  continuous  entertain- 
ment at  smart  circular 
bar  and  in  supper 
room 


illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


I  loaton  I 

I  (Cl^trken  Mnua?!  | 

I  *  Just  a  snack  or  a  full  course  | 

I  dinner  | 

I  *  New,  modern,  homey  and  | 

I  popular- priced    dining  | 

I  room      ,  I 

I  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar  | 

I  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi  | 

I  and  Frank  Segalini  | 

g  lOwners  of  the  Famous  Boraschi's)  '% 

j  FULL  COURSE  CHICKEN  | 

j  DINNERS..  $1.  I 

I  Luncheon  and  After-Theatre  1 

I  Specials  | 

I  25  ELIOT  STREET  | 

I  Between  Tremont  and  Carver  | 

I  Near  Park  Square  | 

iiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


The  managing  editor  backed  up 
his  word  with  a  raise  in  salary  and 
promotion  to  the  regular  staff  for 
young  Hoftyzer. 

Since  that  time,  Ernest  Hoftyzer 
has  kept  right  on  making  suggestions 
wherever  they  would  help.  He  is  just 
as  quick,  however,  to  accept  sugges- 
tions when  they  are  handed  on  to 
him.  And  he  is  even  quicker  than  his 
old  boss  in  rewarding  those  who  turn 
them  in. 

Probably  no  man  in  Boston  has 
more  friends.  A  walk  down  the  street 
with  him  is  full  of  stops  to  chat  or 
pass  friendly  greetings.  The  old 
phrase  "human  dynamo"  is  over- 
worked, and  it  doesn't  really  fat  the 
man.  Hoftyzer  learned  early  and 
thoroughly  that  the  quickest  way  to 
do  anything  is  the  most  logical.  He 
never  bothers  to  make  things  seem 
hard. 

Getting  statistical  facts  about  him 
is  close  to  impossible.  He  has  ad- 
vanced steadily  in  his  work ;  he  served 
with  distinction  in  World  War  1 ;  he 
is  currently  serving  in  an  inconspicu- 
ous but  none  the  less  energetic  way, 
on  war  relief  and  charitable  projects 
in  Boston.  This  much  is  obvious. 
But  his  modesty  will  undoubtedly  ob- 
ject to  this  very  article,  moderate  as 
it  is.  If  ever  a  man  deserved  "top 
billing"  for  his  work  in  a  community, 
it's  this  same  man,  Hoftyzer. 

When  the  Advertising  Club  of  Bos- 
ton looked  about  for  a  president  in 
1942,  Hoftyzer  was  the  man  singled 
out.  With  every  bit  of  credit  to  his 
predecessors  and  his  present  succes- 
sor, Hoftyzer  put  plenty  of  pep  and 
fire  into  every  meeting.  He  brought 
great  names  to  the  weekly  meetings, 
presenting  them  with  the  friendly  cas- 
ualness  of  a  theatre  magnate  booking 
big  acts  from  Hollywood.  Paul  Mc- 
Nutt,  Leon  Henderson.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Madame  Chiang  Kai  Shek, 


IPlesl[<ijiiuir(fliiniil5, 

SMORGASBORD 

fSwedish  Hors  D'oeuvres) 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 
Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners  served. 

Music  at  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Copley  Square 

Reservations— KEN.  6520-8333 
Open  daily^ — ^Sunday 
and  Holidays 


In  Boston,  the  Vil^ing" 


Viking — Worcester  Turnpike 

Framinghom  Center 
Telephone  FRAmingham  9132 


f7he\ 

\  / 


The  Sixty-third  Season 
of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

u  ill  be  the  twentieth  under  the  conductorship  of 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

(In  Symphony  Hall) 

24  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
24  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 


Appluations  lor  each  of  these  series  are  noiv  being  received  at 
the  subscription  office  in  Symphony  Hall,  which  is  open  daily. 

Printed  announcement,  with  soloists  and  other  particular!,  wilt  be  »ent  on  requett. 


and  a  lot  of  others.  To  Ernest  Hofty- 
zer,  these  names  were  "good  copy." 

Once  he  was  told  that  he  couldn't 
get  a  certain  famous  name  for  a 
meeting.  The  individual  happened 
to  be  the  biggest  ship  builder  in  the 
world,  and  he  would  never  be  avail- 
able. 

Hoftyzer  gets  a  speculative  gleam 
in  his  eye  when  he  is  checking  the 
"weak  spots"  or  falsities  in  your  state- 
ment. When  he  was  told  that  he 
couldn't  "get"  the  man,  he  picked  up 
the  phone,  made  a  call  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  Henry  Kaiser  appeared 
before  the  Ad  Qub. 

Kind-hearted,  quick  to  do  a  favor 
for  a  friend,  Hoftyzer  would  be  un- 
able to  point  out  an  enemy  or  anyone 
for  whom  he  has  a  hostile  feeling.  He 
has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  is  an 
excellent  raconteur,  which  makes  for 
a  good  time  all  around. 

Hoftyzer  is  an  alumnus  of  Ohio 
State.  As  such,  he  is  a  follower  of 
the  Big  Ten.  He  once  took  up  golf, 
but  purely  for  fun  not  for  score.  Now, 
however,  his  outdoor  interests  are 
confined  to  do  his  farm,  his  chickens, 
and  his  Victory  Garden.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  many  fine  gardens 
around  Boston  last  year  is  due  to 
him  and  to  his  friend  Arno  Nehrling 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society. 

In  the  last  World  War,  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Major  in  Uncle  Sam's 
Infantry,  but  he  never  talks  about 
it.  He  will  talk  about  his  son  who  is 
in  the  present  struggle,  but  of  him- 
self, he  says : 

".  .  .  us  old  guys  had  our  day,  and 
we  don't  seem  to  have  done  much 
with  it.  This  new  generation  has 
taken  over,  and  I  think  they'll  correct 
our  mistakes." 

Most  every  civic  project  has  Hofty- 
zer in  its  front  ranks,  not  because  he 
pushes  in  but  because  someone  has 
urged  him  for  the  job. 

His  best  friends  are  his  own  able 
and  unrelenting  competitors.  They 
know,  though,  that  Ernest  Hoftyzer 
will  play  the  game  fairly  and  squarely. 
You  may  gather  that  we  like  this  man. 
Hoftyzer.  You  would,  too. 

— Fi-OVD  Bell 

Do  Your  Part  —  Buy  War  Bonds 


IN  THE  BOOKSTALLS 


♦   ♦   ♦   Since  this  is  a  new  year  and 

almost  everyone,  in  accord  with  the 
dogmatism  of  the  Great  Superstition, 
will  be  making  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions, let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  my 
friend  Razbottom. 

Razbottom  was  a  good  fellow,  as 
people  who  knew  him  casually  ob- 
served penetratingly,  but  rather  naive 
as  his'  intimates  knew.  One  might 
call  him  a  fall  guy,  for  Razbottom, 
despite  the  centuries  of  testimony 
given  by  the  Church  and  the  moun- 
tain of  evidence  compiled  by  the  press 
regarding  the  activities  of  the  Nazis 
in  Poland  and  Russia,  did  not  believe 
in  the  Devil.  Being  a  good  fellow, 
Razbottom  made  New  Year  resolu- 
tions annually  (the  same  each  year) 
with  the  intention  of  not  going  to  the 
Devil  in  the  sense  of  not  going  to 
the  dogs. 

I  think  the  year  was  1927  when 
Razbottom  made  new  New  Year's 
resolutions,  rather  outdoing  himself, 
for  he  leaped  beyond  the  plane  of 
convention  and  hygiene  (such  as 
smoking,  drinking  and  brushing  his 
teeth)  into  the  levels  of  morality 
(such  as  telling  the  truth,  going  to 
church  and  refraining  from  theft). 


His  list  of  resolutions  included  mat- 
ters of  both  natures,  although,  quite 
naturally  perhaps,  the  former  out- 
numbered the  latter. 

Now  in  the  many  years  that  Raz- 
bottom had  made  the  former  and 
popular  type  of  resolutions  (and  reso- 
lutely broke  them),  the  Devil  had  not 
bothered  him,  being  indifferent  to 
such  matters.  When  my  friend  began 
to  experiment  with  resolves  in  the 
field  of  morality  (for  reasons  never 
fully  explained),  that  was  another 
pot  of  porridge. 

When  Razbottom  had  carried  along 
for  a  month  or  so  and  his  nerves 
were  being  sorely  tried  by  the  ab- 
sence of  his  daily  pack  of  cigarettes, 
he  began  to  wish  that  he  had  not  been 
so  expansive  in  his  undertaking.  The 
wish  was  particularly  sharp  in  his 
mind  as  he  sat  by  the  radio  one  night 


'Where  do  you  get  that  'iron  bird'  stuff?  Don't  you  know  a  B-24 
when  you  see  one?" 
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affoiel  SUe^uUan 

offers  you  unexcelled 

fociiities 
for  banquets,  dances, 
wedding  receptions, 
teas 
★ 

91  BAY  STATE  ROAD 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

KENmore  2960 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  Manager 
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HAVENT  VOUTRICO 
OUfI  LUNCHeONS  AMD 
PINNCHS  

EVERYONE 

EtSC  HAS.  ANP 
THE  NAME  AND 
AOOfieSS  IS-*-* 

29^Harvord  St.,  Brooklma 


WH£f?E  GOOD  FOOD 
K  CRACIOU^LY  SCrtVCO 


FREDA'S 

Capri 

RESTAURANT 

175  HANOVER  ST. 

^         Your  Host  ^ 

HENRY  JR. 
★ 

SPECIAL  DINNERS 

PARTIES  INVITED  jjt'M 

Call  LAF.  8000  J. 

CHEFS  SPECIALS 

RAVIOLI,  SPAGHEHI 
CHICKEN  CACCIATORE 
CHARCOAL  BROILED 
STEAKS  -  LOBSTERS 


Spacious  Dining  Sahn 
Dancing    -    Cocktail  Bar 

OPEN  DAILY 
from  11  A.  M.  to  1  A.  M, 
SUNDAYS  AT  NOON 


in  Alarch  (the  Devil's  own  month) 
when  suddenly  the  door  of  his  room 
opened  and  a  benign  looking  gentle- 
man in  a  pencil-striped  business  suit 
stepped  in,  his  derby  held  politely  in 
his  hand. 

"Mr.  Clinton  Razbottom?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"How  the  hell  did  you  get  in  here?"' 
Razbottom  demanded,  irritable  under 
the  lack  of  nicotine  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  failure  to  include 
violent  language  in  his  list  of  denials. 

"You  are  irritable  and  I  don't 
blame  you,"  said  the  visitor  with 
look  of  compassion  on  his  kindly 
face,  "I  came  here  to  help  you." 

"Who  are  you  ?"  inquired  my 
friend. 

"I  have  many  names,"  responded 
the  visitor,  "I  think  you  would  know 
me  best  under  the  jovial  sobriquet  of 
'Old  Nick'  though  you  may  have 
heard  of  me  as  Mephistopheles,  His 
Satanic  Majesty.  I  prefer  Lucifer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Hell,  Inc." 
He  spoke,  of  course,  with  a  Harvard 
accent. 

This  was  the  critical  moment  in  the 
life  of  Razbottom  and  if  his  educa- 
tion had  not  been  neglected  by  Yale 
and  Columbia  universities,  he  might 
have  risen  from  his  low  estate  of 
wealth  and  social  position  to  some- 
thing of  importance.  He  merely  said, 
"Oh  !"  and  sank  back  in  his  arm  chair 
feeling  that  he  was  being  used  in 
some  jolly  fraternity  charade.  His 
visitor  sat  down. 

He  congratulated  Razbottom  on  the 


courageousness  with  which  Razbot- 
tom had  undertaken  so  stern  a  list  of 
abnegations,  and  regretted  eloquently 
that  past  experience  indicated  that  all 
resolves  would  be  shattered  before 
August  1 — (a  flattering  date  since 
my  friend  had  never  held  a  resolve 
beyond  May). 

Inferring  that  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  he  blandly 
offered  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
some  of  the  resolves,  but  demon- 
strated that  past  experience  again 
and  a  psychological  study  of  men  of 
Razbottom's  nature  proved  that  all 
the  resolves  could  not  be  kept. 

He  then  made  rapid  and  apparently 
random  selections  from  the  list,  stating 
that  such  and  such  resolves  must  be 
foregone  if  such  and  such  were  to  be 
kept.  The  selections  approved  aj)- 
pealed  to  Razbottom  for  they  were 
the  very  ones  that  he  had  always 
broken  because,  perhaps,  they  were 
the  very  ones  he  had  always  made. 
This  was  the  only  significance  of  the 
selections  so  far  as  Razbottom  was 
concerned. 

Rut  as  you  ma\  have  guessed, 
good  reader,  Lucifer  urged  the  aban- 
doning of  all  resolves  pertaining  to 
morality.  It  is  the  great  tragedy  of 
Raz])()ttom  (  who  is,  of  course,  a  type) 
that  he  is  completely  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  morality  and  con- 
vention. He  haggled  but  only  to  hear 
his  visitor  talk  for  he  found  him  e.x- 
ceedingly  charming  of  speech.  In  tlie 
end  Razbottom  agreed  to  the  initial 
proposals  of  his  visitor,  feeling  that 
he  had  made  an  excellent  bargain. 

Indeed  the  visitor  kept  his  end  of 
the  agreement  and  Razbottom  never 
again  failed  to  brush  his  teeth,  never 
again  drank  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
never  again  smoked  tobacco,  and  if  he 
l)n)ke  the  other  resolutions  with  what 
amounted  to  eagerness,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  he  became  a  corpora- 
tion lawyer,  parliamentarian  or  some- 
thing such  (I  do  not  remember  what) 
w  itli  whom  such  things  are  de  rigeur. 

He  never  came  to  believe  in  the 
Devil,  for  as  he  pointed  out  to  me 
afterwards  his  preposterous  visitor 
never  asked  anything  in  return  for  the 
extraordinary  implementation  he  gave 
to  the  Razbottom  resolutions. 

—  Herbert  Kenny 


Bo^  Ton's  Fftsr  Grftuim^ 
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V,  the  pr."-^'?*^ 
■   -thee  ^iVelcow* 


DINTY  MOORE'S 


9 


Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
to  visit  .  .  . 

LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS  SUPPERS 


21  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE.  A  St(» 
from  Mttropolitin  Thotr*. 
Likerly  9744 


BOOK  REVIEW 


♦  ♦  ♦  Among  the  pre-Christmas 
books,  there  are  two  historical  nov- 
els, dealing  with  the  American  Revo- 
lution, which  are  deserving  a  com- 
ment. One  is  Johnny  Treinain  by 
Esther  Forbes  who  wrote  the  Pulitzer 
prize  biography  Paul  Revere  and  the 
other  is  John  Jennings'  The  Shadoiv 
and  the  Glory. 

Miss  Forbes  has  the  all-important 
knack — which  can  make  a  story  in- 
teresting— of  describing  past  happen- 
ings so  vividly  and  with  such  thor- 
ough understanding  that  they  emerge 
as  real  and  exciting  as  present  day 
events.  She  achieved  this  in  Paul 
Rei'ere  and  once  again  she  has  told 
an  heartwarming  story  of  a  young 
boy  who  lived  in  Boston  at  a  time 
when  the  Colonies  and  the  British 
were  headed  toward  war. 

It  is  through  the  eyes  of  Johnny 
Tremain  that  we  see  all  the  colour, 
the  incidents  which  lead  to  open  war 


and  the  people  who  fought  and 
watched  a  young  country  struggle  "to 
stand  up  on  its  own  legs." 

Apj)renticed  to  silversmith,  Lap- 
ham,  Johnny  received  an  injury  to  his 
hand  which  forced  him  to  seek  other  j 
employment.  He  became  a  rider  for  j 
the  Boston  Observer.  Young  Tre- 
main  takes  part  in  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  he  meets  Hancock  and  Adams, 
he  mingles  with  the  British  officers 
and  he  falls  in  love. 

]\Iiss  Forbes  has  taken  a  small  cor- 
ner out  of  that  vast  pattern — the 
fused  love,  hate,  and  greed  into  a  tale 
so  tliat  when  the  reader  finishes  the 
book,  lie  is  fully  aware  that  he  has  just 
read  something  that  pulsates  with  life 
and  tlie  colour  of  a  people  as  real  as 
an\-  he  may  meet  to-day. 

John  Jennings,  author  of  Next  to 
I'alour.  has  turned  out  a  rich  full- 
bodied  story  in  The  Shado^i^^  and  the 
Glory. 

Like  Miss  Forbes  above,  Jennings 
has  chosen  as  his  central  character 
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I   lad   of   sixteen  about   which  he 
eaves  liis  account  of  The  American 
Revohition. 

Dany  Ferguson  went  off  to  fight 
in  the  War  dreaming  of  the  glories  of 
battle,  the  fun  in  combat  and  the  rec- 
ords  he  would  reap  as  an  hero.  That 
Dany  soon  loses  these  shallow  notions 
is  seen  as  the  story  progresses  and  he 
realizes  just  what  it  is  he  is  fighting 
for. 

The  author  has  been  noted,  in  the 
j)ast,  for  his  fine  characters  and  he 
has  not  failed  the  reader  in  this  book 
for  he  has  peopled  The  Shadozv  and 
the  Glory  with  such  vivid  people  as 
Mallv  O'Hara  who  followed  her  hus- 
band  from  battle  to  battle ;  James 
Hubert,  who  remains  loyal  to  the  king 
and  Sir  Hubert  Ferguson  who  is  ever 
seeking  vengance. 

Jennings  can  portray  the  ferocity 
of  a  battle  or  the  tenderness  of  a  first 
love  with  equal  ease.  All  of  which 
makes  "Shadow  and  Glory"  an  en- 
tertaining and  sweeping  portrayal  of 
America  as  she  fought  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  at  Fort  AVilliams. 

.  ♦  ♦  It  has  often  been  said  if  you 
would  be  a  writer,  stay  away  from  the 
jniblishing  field,  and  if  you  want  to 
be  a  publisher,  forget  about  writing. 
In  short,  the  two  don't  mix. 

Either  Ferris  Greenslet  has  never 
heard  of  this  advice  or  he  has  chosen 
to  ignore  it,  for  as  the  guiding  hand 
at  Houghton  Mifflins,  he  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  done  some  writing  and 
very  fine  writing  at  that.  His  latest 
book  is  in  the  form  of  an  autobiogra- 
phy which  he  has  called  Under  the 
Bridge.  In  this  engaging  account  of 
a  man's  life,  which  has  been  spent 
among  books  and  the  people  who  have 
to  do  witb  books,  you  will  meet  many 
noted  authors  and  literary  personages 
of  both  American  and  European  lit- 
erary circles. 

Mr.  Greenslet  relates  many  an  in- 
teresting tid-bit  and  he  reveals  his  im- 
pressions of  the  ])eople  he  has  met 
and  the  places  he  has  visited.  F.  G. 
can  run  a  publishing  house  and  also 
turn  out  a  book  that  is  both  enter- 
taining and  rewarding. 

♦  .  ♦  One  of  the  most  discussed 
books  of  the  current  season  is  called 
Taps  For  Private  Tussic  by  Jesse 


Stuart.  Kentuckian  Mr.  Stuart  has 
written  a  story  about  the  surviving 
Tussies  (known  as  the  Relief  Tussies 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Tussies 
who  remained  Republican)  in  their 
swift  squandering  of  Uncle  Kims 
$10,000.00  insurance. 

Kim  Tussie  has  been  reported  killed 
in  the  war  and  at  the  time  only 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  know  that 
Kim  has  left  his  widow  $10,000.00  in 
insurance  money.  All  summer  they 
have  lived  in  the  local  schoolhouse 
and  defied  the  law.  Now  they  can  go 
into  town  and  rent  themselves  a 
"Mansion" — a  sixteen-room  house, 
with  all  conveniences,  including  an 
inside.  At  tlie  start,  there  are  only 
three  Tussies  to  occupy  the  "Man- 
sion" but  as  this  folk-tale  unfolds 
more  Tussies — and  there  are  numer- 
ous Tussies — move  in.  The  main 
story  concerns  itself  with  the  Jam- 
boree that  follows  and  the  climax 
comes  with  the  complete  spendature 
of  the  money. 

Notes  Prom  a  Ply-Leaf 


in  congratulations  go  out 


. . .  o 

to  Edmund  Wilson  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Clifton  Fadiman  as  book  critic 
of  The  Ne%u  Yorker. 

We  also  send  our  "best"  to  Bennett 
Cerf  who  has  taken  over  the  book 
section  of  Esquire  which  had  been 
handled  by  the  late  beloved  William 
Lyon  Phelps. 

Besides  reviewing  books  for  Es- 
quire, Cerf  is  also  president  of  the 
Random  Publishing  House,  and  au- 
thor of  Trade  Winds  in  the  S.  R.  L. 
How  does  he  find  the  time  we  don't 
dare  ask. 
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NEWDIFFERENTEXCITISC 

AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  m) 
Id  unusual  SURROUNDINGS 


fLENOX 


AvTrY 


Gamea  R,0O4n 


•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Carr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 


Washington  St.  at  Avery 


HANcock  1200 
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NEW 
YORK 
BOUND? 
VISIT 

WORLD  FAMOUS 
LEON  AND 

EDDIES 

NOTHING 
QUITE  LIKE  IT 
INTHESE  U.S. 

^  FINE  FOOD 
^  RARE  FUN 
^  DANCING 
ALL  THIS  AND 

D EDDIE 
AVIS  TOO 

33  W  52  NEW  YORK 


Unique  Spanish  Decor 

Famous  Copper  Bar 

Fine  Food 
• 

Murak  All  Day 
Entertainment  Nightly 
• 

Noontime  Business  Men's 

Luncheon  Specials 
Open  Daily  until  1  A.  M. 

FENMORE  CAFE 

1296  Boylston  St. 

(Opposite  Fenway  Park) 


♦  ♦  ♦  This  being  open  season  for 
selecting  the  "10  best"  of  anything 
from  plays  to  pin-up  girls,  we  pro- 
ceed to  stick  our  necks  out  by  giving 
for  your  approval — or  disapproval — 
a  list  of  books  as  they  impressed  us 
for  the  past  year.  Here  goes ! 

1 .   Best     non-fiction — The  Little 
Locksmith 

Best  fiction — So  Little  Time 

Biggest  surprise — -The  Fountain 
Head 


No.  1  first  novel — A  Tree  Groivs 
in  Brooklyn 

5.  Funniest—Suds  in  Your  Eyes 

6.  Most  Notorious — Under  Cover 

7.  Be.st  seller — One  World 

8.  No.  1  on  Post  War  Conditions — 
Lippman  on  U.  S.  Foreign  Pol- 
icy 

9.  Best  biography — The  Life  of 
G.  K.  Chesterton 

10.   Best  war  book — The  Battle  is 
the  Pay -Off 


.  ♦  ♦  At  a  dinner  party  just  be- 
fore Christmas,  a  friend  of  ours 
chanced  to  make  the  remark  that  he 
hadn't  read  So  Little  Time,  as  yet. 
For  Christmas  he  received  no  fewer 
than  4  copies  of  the  Little  and  Brown 
best  seller.  Now  each  member  of  his 
family  has  a  copy  of  Marquand's  book 
to  himself. 

Publishers'  Row 

*  *  *  y^ord  comes  from  the  newly 
organized  publishing  firm  of  Fredrick 
Fell  Inc.  that  their  first  two  books 
Know  Your  Hay  Fever  by  Dr.  A.  P 
Sjierling  and  Day  Unto  Day  by  Nick 
Kenney  are  being  well  received  by 
the  public. 

Mr.  Fell  plans  to  bring  out  Rear 
Admiral  Yates  Stirling's,  Jr.  book 
entitled  IVhy  Sea  Power  Will  Win 
Tlie  /Fa/-  next  month.  This  should 
prove  interesting  reading. 

W  e  wish  Fredrick  Fell  a  continue 
success. 

— George  Moonev 


Ycali.  I  know,  but  he's  due  at  the  JJ'ar  Plant  at  11  o'clock. 
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You,  Milady 


are  cordially  invited  to  attend 

HEAD  START  TO  COLOR 


An  exciting  dnd  colorful  stage  presentation  featuring  a  score 
of  Boston  s  most  exquisite  mannequins  .  .  .  portraying  hair 
fasfi  ions  and  beauty  through  the  ages  .  .  .  climaxed  by  a  glori- 
ous showing  of  today  s  newest  and  loveliest  coiffures. 

Also  guest  appearances  of  several  Broadway  stars  and  head- 
liners. 

presented  by 

ELSIE  PARKER  BEAUTY  SALON 

in  collaboration  with 

CLAIROL  INCORPORATED 


Sunday,  January  16th,  Imperial  Ballroom 

HOTEL  STATLER 

Afternoon  performance  Evening  performance 

at  3  p.  m.  at  8  p.  m. 

MUSIC  BY  SALVY  CAVICCHIO 
HOTEL  STATLER  ENSEMBLE 


(Clip  this  announcement  as  your  ticket  of  admission.    No  charge  whatever.) 
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^OnEW  FEATURES...  * 

magneat  ALL  STAR  SHOW' 

(Plus  all  the  OLD  FAVORITES 

CONTINUOUS  ir^ 


Wee 


1^   ^       D/>ecf/o/f  CAMPBELL -FAIRBANKS  EXPOSITIONS  INC. A  A 


Famous  Foods 


FOR 


FiftyYi 


ears 
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CAMBRIDGE.    31  ASS. 
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FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston— Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place— Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston— Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown- Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,  Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge — Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. — 
Ken.  7800. 


Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.- 11  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Bud- 
dies Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 

Boston — Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 

Forces  may  take  books  away._^ 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  49  At- 
lantic Avenue,  has  the  latest  books  on 
Navigation,  Machinery,  Seamanship,  etc. 
available.  Books  loaned  to  Merchant 
Marine  Men  only.  All  others  welcome 
to  consult  or  read  on  premises. 
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THE  BOSTONIAN  is  a  New  England  monthly  publication  which  aims  impartially  to  record  and  inter- 
pret the  significant  and  interesting  events  talcing  place  in  the  field  of  entertainment,  art.  industry  and 
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Today...^ 

JOIN  OUR 
OWN-YOUR-OWN 

HOME  CLUB 


WE'RE  READY... 

with  millions  of  dollars, 

WE'RE  READY. . . 

To  help  you  plan  your 
NEW  HOME. 

YOU'LL  BE  READY. . . 

To  start  building  your 
NEW  HOME. 

For  Information  Call  or  Write 
MISS  M.  E.  BROWN,  Secretary 
OWN   YOUR  OWN   HOME  CLUB 

COOPERATIVE  BANK 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 


MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO  .\ppointment  necessary 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

5x7      ji^  95 
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photos 

Including  one  minimum  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


COOLEVS 


INC. 


Established  1 860 

English  Leather 
Billfolds 

Ch  ma  ana  Gl  ass 

34  Newbury  St. 
KEN.  3827  Boston 


I 

BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY-NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 

• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 


APARTMENTS 

Back  Bai^ 
and  B^o-akline 

Furnished  Apartments 
for  Army  and  Navy 
Officers. 

TAFF  &  CO. 


I  r  o  o  k  I  i  n  e 
Lon.  4400 


Back  Bay 
Ken.  2059 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gtirdner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art,  210  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Musetmi,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdavs,  9-4:30;  Sundav  and  holidavs, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cainbridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Ctis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  perioi 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  I'ivinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdavs,  9-5:  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  ma  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets,  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  bv 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Moniunent,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground,  Charter  Street. 
To  be  foimd  here  is  tomb  of  Edmvmd 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  Old  North 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  xia.  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  HaU,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Chitrch.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lantems 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  tJiis  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
cvstom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Xavy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  9-6. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
Hoi'se,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Postonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  ChiU"ch,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Puilt  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Corner"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1832. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  C  Idest  house  in  city  of  Boston, 
with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Prado,  Hanover  Street. 
Cvrus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in  opinion  of 
critics.  Eque-trian  statue  of  Paul  Re- 
vere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  libniry.    Open  9-5. 


GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD 


FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Blue  Door,  162  Stuart  Street,  headlines 
home-cooked  food  as  a  specialty  and 
backs  up  the  claim  with  splendid,  taste- 
ful meals.  Both  cafeteria  and  table  ser- 
vice here. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popi  lar  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Preakfast,  kmcheon,  dinner,  including 
Simdays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Poston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
hmcheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  qrality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Hi-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 


Myles  Stan  dish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 

Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 
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Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surrou  ndings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertain  ment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 

are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  supper  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Silver  Dollar  Ear,  644  Washington  St.  The 
longest  bar  in  the  world,  and  a  spot 
famous  for  good,  continuous  fun.  Ex- 
cellent floor  show  in  attractive  Blue 
Terrace  Room. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  jiolicy  here.  SI  cover 
charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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COMMON  TALK 


Sailor's  Treat 


♦  ♦  ♦  There's  some  obscure  ob- 
ject lesson  for  civilians  in  an  episode 
that  happened  recently  on  a  local  bus. 
A  sailor  and  three  civilian  friends 
climbed  on  at  an  intown  stop.  The 
sailor  vi^as  carrying  a  huge  box  of 
candy.  Once  the  bus  had  started  up 
again,  he  took  the  lid  off  the  box  and 
offered  candy  to  every  passenger  on 
the  car.  His  civilian  friends  trooped 
along  behind  him,  explaining : 

"He  hasn't  had  a  drop  to  drink. 
He's  just  so  darned  happy  to  be  back 
from  the  South  Pacific !" 

Fire  Alarm  Specialist 

.  ♦  ♦  A  LOT  OF  PEOPLE  are  spe- 
cialists, but,  offhand,  you  won't  be 
able  to  locate  a  specialist  to  equal 
Boston's  Johnny  O'Mara.  Johnny  can 
give  you  the  number  and  the  location 
of  every  fire  alarm  box  in  Boston,  li 
you  give  him  a  number,  he'll  tell  you 
where  it  is — and  if  it  is  really  an 
alarm  box  or  a  phony. 

Johnny,  a  small,  pale-faced  man  of 
some  35  years,  lives  off  Broadway,  on 
Melrose  street.  Permanently  addicted 
to  caps  as  head-coverings,  he  is  also 
notable  for  his  habit  of  wearing  his 
false  teeth  in  his  pocket.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  the  spirit  of  "good  clean  fun," 
some  local  "bloods"  got  angry  with 
Johnny  and  beat  him  up.  His  teeth 
were  pretty  well  bashed  out  of  liis 
head,  and  a  generous  dentist  made  him 
a  fine  plate  as  a  gift.  These  store  teeth 
never  suited  Johnny's  needs,  and  he 


carries  them,  usually,  in  his  pocket. 

The  abiHty  to  give  you  the  location 
and  call  number  of  every  fire  box  in 
town  is  certainly  a  form  of  genius  as 
well  as  an  unusual  form  of  specializa- 
tion. Although  no  one  knows  exactly 
how  he  came  to  know  every  box — and 
Johnny  isn't  telling — it  is  logical  to 
suppose  that  he  learned  tliem  hanging 
around  the  various  fire  houses.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  given  an  honorary 
fire  badge  a  few  years  ago,  and  few 
tilings  have  pleased  him  as  much  dur- 
ing his  lifetime. 

Although  fire  bo.x  numbers  are  his 
favorite  specialty,  he  has  another  one 
which  amuses  and  astounds  people 
who  meet  him.  He  can,  on  demand, 
rattle  off  more  of  Curley's  best  cam- 
paign speeches  than  you  would  be- 
lieve possible.  Even  his  style  and 
delivery  remind  one  of  the  "silver- 
tongued"  James  Michael.  Of  course, 
every  now  and  then,  a  big  word  gets 
slightly  out  of  hand  in  his  delivery — 
making  for  an  hilarious  effect — but 
it  is  not  intentional,  it  is  no  burlesque 
of  the  speech. 

[ohnny's  exact  location  at  all  times 


is  apt  to  be  completely  confusing.  He 
may  turn  up  in  Maine,  riding  happily 
and  comfortably  on  a  film  exchange 
truck,  or  he  may  be  in  Connecticut 
with  another  of  the  drivers  busy  with 
the  same  chores.  For  that  reason,  in- 
stead of  searching  for  Johnny  when 
you  want  to  know  the  nearest  fire 
box.  look  it  up  for  yourself.  Johnny 
is  no  call  number  consultant  but  a  very 
individual  specialist.  Besides,  he 
might  not  care  for  your  face  and  re- 
fuse to  talk  to  you  at  all. 

Courage,  1944 

♦  ♦  .  A  FRIEND  OF  OURS,  a  Capable 
secretary  working  for  the  govern- 
ment, had  a  sound  scare  recently. 
Coming  down  the  stairs  in  the  apart- 
ment house  where  she  lives,  she 
reached  a  landing  where  the  lights 
were  out.  In  the  semi-gloom,  she  saw 
a  frightening  white-robed  shape 
threatening  her.  What  we  particularly 
liked  was  what  she  croaked  feebly  to 
the  ghost : 

"Go  ahead  and  take  me.  Get  it  over 
with." 

The  Boston  Stone 

♦  ♦  ♦  As  usu.\L,  the  visitor  from 
other  places  can  tell  you  more  about 
Boston  than  tlie  native.  After  hear- 
ing about  the  Boston  Stone  from  a 
helpful  friend,  we  tottered  around 
asking  people  if  they  knew  what  the 
Stone  was.  Without  the  slightest  suc- 
cess, needless  to  sa\'. 

Actually,  the  Boston  Stone  is  a 
modest  block  topped  by  a  round- 
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She  hides  my  crystal  ball." 


domed  stone  and  set  into  the  side  of 
an  old  building  on  Public  Alley  102. 
The  Alley,  by  the  way,  runs  off  Union 
Street,  near  Hanover,  in  the  Market 
District.  A  compass  would  help  in 
locating  it,  too. 

On  the  grim-obscured  face  of  the 
Stone  the  date  1 737  is  cut  deep.  Above 
it  is  another  rounded  stone  known  as 
a  "round  muller"  to  the  mill  men  of 
that  day. 

The  neat  wooden  legend  which  is 
located  on  the  wall  above  can  tell  the 
story  better  than  we  could: 

"This  stone  was  part  of  a  handmill 
used  to  grind  paint  from  1693  to  1706 
by  Thomas  Child,  'Painter  Stainer.' 
In  1737  it  was  set  up  close  by  as  a 
landmark  and  placed  here  in  1835 
with  the  round  muller  of  the  mill 
above  it. 

"Thomas  Child's  carved  wooden 
sign,  formerly  on  Hanover  Street 
wall  of  this  building  showed  arms 
granted  in  1486  to  the  London  Guild 
of  Painters  Stainers  to  which  he  be- 
longed." 

This  tablet,  cleanly  lettered  and  in- 
formative, was  placed  on  the  build- 
ing by  the  Society  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts. 
We'll  look  into  them  another  month. 
It's  time  to  chop  up  the  bureau  and 
throw  it  into  the  fireplace  for  Feb- 
ruary. 

Sounds  of  tlie  Tozvn 

♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  subway,  sand- 
wiched between  war  workers  were 
two  homing  "pigeons"  done  up  in 
best  finery.  Over  the  clatter  of  the 
car  came  the  voice  of  tlie  tall,  eagle- 
nosed  girl : 

"Of  course,  I  didn't  send  it  1)ack.  I 
told  Herby  that  it  wasn't  patriotic  In 
make  the  store  come  all  the  way  out  to 
pick  up  a  fur  jacket  in  these  times. 
What  kind  of  a  guy  was  he,  any- 
way  r 

Architectural  Search 

«    ♦    ♦    A   CH.\NCE  REMARK  re  the 

vast  hall  spaces  in  two  Copley  Square 
buildings  started  us  off  on  a  thor- 
oughly unsuccessful  hunt  for  archi- 
tectural information.  The  office  build- 
ings in  question  were  the  design  of 
the  firm  of  McKim,  Meade  and  White, 
and  the  lavish  amount  of  hall  space 
was  attributed  casualh'  but  definitely 


to  .Stanford  White's  architectural 
taste. 

It  occurred  to  us,  then,  that  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  find  how  many  office 
l)uildings  around  town  were  designed 
and  executed  by  this  famous  Boston 
architectural  firm. 

It  occurred  to  us,  all  right,  but  after 
three  days  of  phone  calls,  foot-work, 
and  visits  to  assorted  architects,  we 
were  very  little  further  along  the  way. 
At  this  writing,  the  buildings  designed 
by  the  firm  are  still  a  mystery,  espe- 
cially as  far  as  Stanford  White's  par- 
ticipation is  concerned.  W  e  did  un- 
cover a  lot  of  material  of  interest  to 
our  own  ignorance. 

.Stanford  \\  bite  came  to  Boston  in 
1872,  to  begin  his  chosen  career  of 
architecture.  Mis  first  work  was  as 
draughtsman  in  the  office  of  H.  H. 
Richardson,  the  leading  architect  of 
the  day.  According  to  the  source  ma- 
terial which  we  were  reading,  H.H.R. 
"sat  like  an  autocrat  in  his  house  in 
P>rookline,  making  the  world  come  to 
him." 

For  several  years,  \\  bite  worked 
under  the  master,  getting  a  sound  edu- 
cation in  Richardson's  "somewhat  for-- 
bidding  stvie"  which  he  had  "foisted 
on  the  public." 

During  the  course  of  White's  aji- 
]irenticeship,   Richardson   was  com- 


missioned to  design  Trinity  Church  in 
Boston,  and  \\'hite  was  put  to  work 
on  the  drawings.  It  was  then  that  the 
firm  of  McKim.  Meade  and  White 
had  its  first  faint  beginnings.  Another 
fellow  craftsman  working  on  the  de- 
sign was  Charles  Pollen  McKim,  like- 
wise a  Richardson  draughtsman.  Au- 
gustus -St.  Gaudens,  too,  was  busy 
working  under  John  LaFarge  on  the 
nun-al  decorations  of  the  chancel.  Mc- 
Kim, White  and  St.  Gaudens  became 
good  friends,  and  shortly  after  Trin- 
ity was  com])leted.  McKim  and  White 
decided  to  form  a  partnership  with 
\\  illiam  Kutherford  Meade. 

This  was  a  i)artner.ship,  incidentally, 
which  resulted  in  the  design  and  crea- 
tion of  buildings  which  are  still  fam- 
ous both  here  and  in  Xew  York.  Bui 
for  Boston's  concern,  the  superb  Pub- 
lic Library  would  stand  as  tribute 
enough  to  the  genius  of  the  partner- 
ship. 

To  Stanford  White's  credit  on  the 
local  scene  goes  the  fine  column  set- 
ting for  St.  Gaudens"  Phillips  Brooks 
Memorial  adjoining  Trinity  Church 
in  P.oston,  and  for  the  setting  of  St. 
Ciaudens'  Statue  of  Deacon  Chapin  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Beyond 
that,  with  limited  time  at  our  disposal, 
we  could  learn  little  definite  data.  A 
leisurely  look,  however,  at  the  out- 


lines  of  the  buildings  adjoining  Copley 
Square  certainly  creates  the  impres- 
sion that  plenty  of  them  were  the 
product  of  the  firm's  designs. 

White  was,  for  many  years,  a  fa- 
miliar Boston  figure.  Whether  his 
rich  yet  graceful  jewelry  designs,  his 
individual  tomb  designs,  and  even  the 
magazine  covers  with  which  he  is 
credited  are  common  knowledge  that 
we  missed,  we  hesitate  to  say.  Offices 
are  much  more  in  our  ken,  and  corri- 
dors large  enough  to  hold  the  Sinatri- 
acs  make  a  deep  dent  in  our  conscious- 
ness. 

Concert,  Modern  Manner 

♦  ♦  ♦  This  is  not  for  those  of  you 
who  are  happily  at  home  in  the  rari- 
fied  atmosphere  of  tlie  concert  world. 
Nope.  This  is  for  those  of  you  who 
attend  concerts  bravely  and  spend 
half  the  evening  studying  tlie  ceiling, 
wishing  bitterly  that  the  third  gilt 
cupid  from  the  left  would  la\-  off  that 


leering,  and  what,  please,  are  those 
words  in  a  foreign  tongue  about  ? 

On  Friday  evening,  January  7, 
1944,  we  received  the  pleasantest  mu- 
sical shock  of  a  long  and  dogged  cul- 
tural career.  We  attended  a  concert 
during  which  we  heard  superb  sing- 
ing, knew  when  to  applaud,  and  saw 
the  best  in  showmanship  since  Hilde- 
garde  and  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  de- 
cided to  go  it  alone.  In  the  future,  the 
last  named  two  gals  will  have  to  run  a 
little  faster  or  find  an  opera  singer 
out-distancing  them  six  ways. 

The  concert  wa.s-  given  by  Margue- 
rite Namara,  very  probably  the  f)nly 
woman  who  has  sung  in  opera,  oper- 
etta, musical  comedy,  and  done  a  fine 
job,  thank  you,  on  the  legitimate  stage 
as  an  actress.  The  place  was  Jordan 
Hall,  and  that  dust  you  see  boiling  out 
through  the  doors  is  what  she  shook 
down  from  the  rafters  in  the  process 
of  confusing  the  concert  convention- 
alities. 


Our  approach,  unfortunately,  to  an 
evening  with  the  great  artist  or  artiste 
is  a])t  to  be  mildly  moody.  Knowing 
very  little  about  voice  ])lacement,  dia- 
])hragm  control,  head  tones,  over- 
tones, phrasing,  and  ea.se  in  the  t(jp 
registers,  we  keep  hoping  that  some- 
thing will  happen  to  let  us  share  the 
acute  ecstacy  of  the  initiated.  Almost 
anything,  even  to  a  gleam  in  the  ac- 
companist's eye,  is  a  reprieve  from 
ignorance. 

Up  until  January  7,  we  were  slog- 
ging along  dismally.  On  that  date, 
however,  we  heard  and  saw  a  concert 
to  end  all  others.  It  was  not  that  Mar- 
guerite Namara  violated  any  nuisical 
or  social  customs.  She  didn't  turn 
cartwheels  while  reaching  for  the  high 
ones  ;  she  had  no  trained  seal  to  honk 
at  the  end  of  each  number ;  she  didn't 
even  climb  on  the  piano.  The  dififer- 
ence  was  composed  of  subtleties  and 
heart-warming  naturalness.  When  the 
evening  was  over,  the  cash  customers 


'We'll  time  our  advertising  campaign  to  coincide  a'//// 
the  release  of  the  income  fax  forms." 
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w  ent  liome  hapi)y  and  talkative.  The 
musical  critics,  in  turn,  wobbled  back 
to  tiieir  typewriters  and  bashed  out 
theatre  reviews,  opening-night  variety. 

Briefly,  Madame  Namara  deviated 
from  formula  in  ways  that  were  won- 
derful. \Miere  most  artistes  enter 
demurely  but  grimly,  take  a  singing 
stance,  and  let  fly  with  the  selections, 
Namara  arrived  as  easily  and  natu- 
rally as  though  she  were  entering  the 
front  parlor  of  a  neighbor's  home- 
stead. She  took  no  stance,  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  and  she  never  hesitated 
to  turn  her  head  to  right  or  left  if  she 
felt  like  it — without  disturbing  the 
([uality  of  her  voice  at  all.  There  was 
one  point  at  which  she  stopped  her 
number,  explained  charmingly  that 
she  had  forgotten  the  words  and  had 
better  get  on  with  the  second  verse. 
That,  incidentally,  was  when  a  young 
sailor  in  the  balcony  stood  up  and 
shouted  "bravo,  that's  a  girl !"  His 
tribute  got  slightly  lost  in  the  happy 
laughter  that  followed  this  honest  ad- 
mission. Only  the  mink-trade  looked 
startled.  And  you  know  what  a  star- 
tled mink  looks  like. 

Then  there  was  the  time,  after  the 
fourth  encore,  when  Namara's  accom- 
panist failed  to  appear  with  her. 
When  the  audience  applause  kept  her 
on  the  stage,  she  sat  down- at  the  piano 
and  played,  suj^erbly,  her  own  accom- 
paniment. This  was  wiiere  they  picked 
us  up  from  under  the  seat  from  sheer, 
pleased  amazement. 

In  person.  Marguerite  Namara  is 
as  unaf¥ected  as  her  singing,  and  a 
woman,  too,  oi  great  beauty. 

'T)o  you  understand  what  I  wish  to 
do  ?"  she  asked  us.  'T  want  to  use  un- 
voice to  convey  the  mood  or  meaning 
of  the  music.  When  I  am  singing,  I 
forget  about  techni([ue.  It  is  there, 
of  course,  but  I  do  not  have  to  think 
about  it." 

Which  niakes  everything  okay.  \\'e, 
as  part  of  the  audience,  don't  have  to 
think  about  it  either.  We  can  enjoy 
it. 

Best  incidental  comment  on  the 
concert  came  from  a  friend  who  is  a 
singer  in  the  popular  field.  After  one 
particularly  efifective  and  brilliant  bit 
from  Debussy,  our  friend  said,  slightly 
grimly : 


"I  hoi)e  she  .stays  in  concert  and 
opera.  She'd  be  awfully  tough  com- 
])etition  even  on  'Pistol  Packin" 
Mama  !'  " 

New  Englmid  tlistoriatia 

.     ♦     .     TlIKKK     ARE     T1.MI-:S  wIkMI 

the  life  blood  of  rugged  individualism 
>eems  to  be  ebbing  fast  away.  New 
ICngland  individualism,  we  mean  to 
^^ay.  But  a  quick  look  around  the 
countryside  dis])roves  it.  There  are 
>till  plenty  of  ornery.  stul)born-spined 
things  going  on  even  today,  just  for 
tlie  minor  records : 

Some  years  ago,  two  brothers  living 
in  a  UKxlest  house  on  the  Newbury- 
])ort  Turnpike,  got  into  a  bitter  wran- 
gle. Litigation,  naturally,  set  in,  and 
the  court  awarded  each  brother  one 
half  of  the  house.  That  being  only 
fair,  one  brother  jjromptly  consulted 
a  local  contractor.  His  half  of  the 
house,  he  said,  must  be  chopped  off 
and  moved  about  100  miles  clue  west. 
In  a  short  time,  the  house  was  sliced 
in  two,  one  half  moved,  and  the  other 
half  left  with  dangling  plaster  and 
laths,  on  one  side,  neat  claijboarding 


on  the  other.  It  stayed  this  way  for 
\  ears. 

.\nother  house-divided  wrangle  oc- 
curred in  W'estboro  about  twenty 
years  ago.  \\  hat  it  was  over  is  not 
known  e.xactly.  but  the  brother  and 
sister  were  thoroughly  annoyed  with 
each  other.  The  matter  was  settled 
by  calling  a  carpenter,  placing  a  joist 
C()m])lete!v  down  the  center  of  the 
house,  and  painting  the  center  door 
one  color  on  one  side,  another  on  the 
otiier  side.  The  door,  of  course,  was 
completely  u.seless  to  either  half,  and 
two  side  doors  were  cut  through  while 
the  fence  was  being  placed  down  the 
middle  of  the  froiit  and  back  yards. 

It  ha])pened  that  one  half  of  the 
house  had  a  telephone,  the  other  none. 
For  eighteen  years,  any  stray  calls 
for  the  fender  in  the  non-phone  side 
were  cut  off  briskly  by  the  other 
fender.  In  fact,  messages  had  to  be 
delivered  by  the  nearest  neighbor  some 
two  miles  away. 

Both  parties  kept  hens,  and  chicken 
was  the  menu  for  the  day  if  one  un- 
fortunate cackler  crossed  the  fence 
into  the  other  yard.  Even  today,  the 
hre  of  the  feud  burns  briskly. 


BRIEF  WINGS  IN  PASSING 


.  ♦  ♦  This  was  the  third  morning 
tliat  Madame  had  felt  strange — a  deH- 
cate  wavering"  of  the  walls  of  her 
room  as  she  rose,  an  unsteadiness  of 
the  furniture  in  the  early  morning 
light  that  was  no  more  than  the  flick- 
ering of  a  mirrored  world  in  calm 
pond  water.  This  is  a  new  and  au- 
thentic thing  for  me,  thought  Madame 
as  she  held  to  her  bedpost  an  instant 
before  she  went  in  to  her  shower.  She 
felt  as  excited  as  when  she  had  de- 
cided to  install  the  elevators  at  the 
dress  shop.  This  would  be  a  genuine 
and  original  happening  in  her  life,  a 
break  in  its  even  progression. 

This  will  mean  changes,  both  in  the 
wardrobe  and  in  the  personality, 
subtle  but  important.  No  more  sleek 
black  dresses  with  staccato  collars,  but 
gray-blue  redingotes  instead.  And  less 
abruptness  in  her  tempo,  less  profan- 
ity in  her  vocabulary. 

The  world  had  an  iridescent  edge 
around  it  as  she  rode  downtown,  a 
bevel  of  light  like  the  rim  on  a  plate 
glass  mirror  in  her  own  salon.  There 
was  a  new  emotional  tone  to  every- 
thing, a  sort  of  pleasant  feeling  for 
the  Victorian  after  too  much  moderne. 
Today  she  would  ask  the  florist  to 
send  violets  and  moss  roses  for  her 
desk  instead  of  peruvian  daffodils. 
And  she  would  give  Martha  her  gold 
cigarette  case,  now  that  she  should 
foreswear  smoking. 

Perhaps  she  ought  to  let  Marthe 
take  complete  charge  of  the  shop  dur- 
ing the  morning  hours  and  come  in 
herself  only  during  the  afternoon 
when  the  fitting  room  was  busiest.  It 
might  be  well  to  try  out  the  girl's  com- 
petence before  it  became  necessary  to 
leave  so  many  ])ractical  details  in  her 
hands.  Madame  folded  her  firm  white 
fingers  together  in  lier  lap  and  consid- 
ered the  luxury  of  a  day  to  be  s])ent 
upon  herself. 

Very  likely  the  most  sensible  thing 
to  do  was  to  go  house-hunting.  Her 
top-floor  apartment,  looking  down 
into  the  grape-like  clusters  of  trees  in 
the  park,  with  traffic  relegated  to  the 
far-of¥  rhythm  of  the  fluid  and  the 
congealed,  would  soon  become  unsuit- 
able. In  Madame's  mind  suddenly, 
complete  to  the  last  green  shutter  and 


the  lion's  head  bell-pull,  grew  a  neat 
French  provincial  liouse  with  a  red 
brick  wall  around  its  garden  and 
wrought-iron  gates  at  the  end  of  the 
drive.  There  would  need  to  be  a  man 
in  faded  blue  jeans  to  clip  the  roses 
and  espalier  the  peach  trees. 

I  will  go  today,  at  once,  and  find 
my  house,  thought  Madame  exult- 
antly as  she  stubbed  out  her  last 
cigarette,  rouge-reddened,  in  the  onyx 
ash  tray.  I  will  leave  Marthe  to 
smooth  the  wrinkles  out  of  silk-sub- 
stitutes clinging  to  damp  pink  bodies, 
and  I  will  find  a  house  that  loves  sun- 
light and  has  two  fireplaces.  I  will 
cancel  my  luncheon  engagement  with 
the  type  who  wants  to  sell  me  the  con- 
signment of  cheap  rayon,  and  Marthe 
can  take  the  two  customers  from  San 
Marino  to  cocktails  at  five.  The  time 
is  my  own  until  tomorrow.  Today  I 
am  a  woman  buying  all  the  rest  of  her 
hfe. 

I  must  plan  my  day,  she  went  on 
to  herself  as  she  came  down  in  the 
new  elevator  and  admired  her  figure 
in  her  own  shop  window  as  she 
passed.  I  must  make  a  list,  like  a 
woman  about  to  telephone  her  grocer. 
This  business  has  ramifications. 

An  agent  for  the  house — ^advertise 
the  lease  of  the  apartment — better  sell 
the  furniture,  too,  all  of  it  unsuitable 
to  the  new  circumstances,  and  buy 
everything  afresh  —  new  pictures, 
even,  and  surely  a  fine  piano  also,  for 


the  love  of  music  must  be  inculcated 
young. 

Visit  the  bank  first  and  shift  much 
money  to  the  checking  account,  money 
it  would  be  fun  to  spend.  Buy  soft 
woolens  and  handkerchief  linens, 
hard  to  find  these  days.  Perha])S  pur- 
chase a  dog  of  reliable  breed  and  rear 
it  past  the  puppy  stage  now.  Get  a 
nursemaid  in  the  house,  too,  some- 
what in  advance  to  determine  whether 
one  could  ]nit  up  with  her.  Much, 
much  to  do,  and  zest  for  the  doing. 

Nice  to  have  more  leisure,  maybe 
embroider  a  bit  herself,  do  some  read- 
ing, get  acquainted  with  another 
woman  or  two,  have  time  for  friends. 

Better  get  a  line  on  hospitals, 
crowded  since  the  war — and  immedi- 
ately, and  most  imijortant,  a  good 
physician.  One  should  see  a  doctor 
early,  perhaps  even  before  the  agent 
for  the  house- 

'"Marthe,"  said  Madame,  her  voice 
making  efficient  black  basting  stitches 
in  the  amber  calm  of  the  shop  as  she 
moved  through  the  noontime  empti- 
ness of  the  salon.  "Is  Jasper  not  yet 
back  from  lunch?  Have  him  sweep 
this  cigarette  ash  from  the  rug  at  once 
— -But  these  fat  females  are  careless ! 
Has  that  damn  rayon  salesman  been 
in  yet?  Did  mademoiselle  and  her 
mother  from  San  Marino  telephone? 
Throw  out  those  violets — I  never  did 
like  a  pushcart  kind  of  nosegay — And 
Marthe,  where's  my  cigarette  case? 
I've  needed  it  these  last  three  hours." 

—  Frances  Hall 


/  would  like  to  trace  my  ancestry!' 


KINELLY  WAS  A 

(  Part 

♦  ♦  ♦  It  has  never  been  discov- 
ered how  word  of  the  project  got  to 
the  ears  of  poHce-chief  of  Springfield, 
Abner  Wilkinson.  But  when  he  heard 
of  the  plot,  he  consulted  instantly  with 
the  Custodian  of  the  Lincoln  Monu- 
ment who  hastened  to  the  Park  Trust- 
ees at  the  State  House.  The  Honor- 
able John  T.  Stuart,  Colonel  John 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bunn  lis- 
tened to  the  Custodian's  tale  with 
basilisk  eyes.  The  whole  thing  was 
too  ridiculous  to  discuss.  Probably  the 
Custodian  and  Wilkinson  had  been 
drinking.  The  trustees  solemnly  ad- 
vised him  to  go  home,  take  the  pledge, 
and  forget  about  the  matter.  When  the 
custodian  returned  to  Wilkinson,  he 
found  that  the  chief  had  further  re- 
flected on  the  possibility  of  the  enter- 
prise's succeeding  and  had  decided  to 
forget  it. 

Then  one  of  the  plotters  himself  gave 
the  thing  away.  Deep  in  his  cups  in  a 
local  bawdy-house,  he  confided  the 
project  to  his  companion.  She  pried 
most  of  the  details  from  him,  knocked 
him  unconscious  with  a  gin-bottle,  and 
dashed  out  to  secure  the  police.  Be- 
fore her  return,  however,  a  wagon 
was  backed  up  to  the  saloon  on  Jefifer- 
son  Street,  quickly  loaded  with  the 
contents  of  the  building,  and  driven 
off  into  the  dark.  By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, the  same  five  men  who  had 
set  up  the  saloon,  including  the  unfor- 
tunate tippler  who  had  "sung,"  were 
all  found  dead  in  St.  Louis  the  fol- 
lowing week.  They  had  been  lined  up 
against  a  wall  in  an  empty  warehouse 
and  dispatched  with  rifle  bullets. 

When  the  press  asked  Kinelly  for  a 
statement,  he  admitted  that  these  men 
had  once  been  hangers-on  at  his  liv- 
ery-stable. He  hadn't  seen  them, 
though,  for  months.  He  would  miss 
them,  he  said,  because  they  were  all 
fine  citizens,  regrettable  victims,  prob- 
ably, of  some  gang  war  or  other.  But 
since  they  were  devoted  husbands  and 
fathers,  he  would  see  to  it  that  their 
wives  and  children  should  not  want. 
Kinelly  became  downright  lyrical 
about  the  tragedy  and  the  newspapers 
avowed  themselves  as  deeply  im- 
pressed. That  was  when  the  talk 
started  about  running  Big  Jim  for  the 


PEACEFUL  MAN 

2) 

next  mayor  of  St.  Louis.  A  great- 
hearted, peaceful  chap,  generous  to  a 
fault ! 

Privately,  Big  Jim  swallowed  his 
chagrin  at  the  failure  of  the  plot,  and 
started  carefully  to  sift  his  personnel 
for  someone  he  could  really  trust.  He 
shortly  found  two  men  who  filled  the 
bill  precisely.  Terrence  Mullins  and 
Jack  Hughes,  alias  Jack  Shepard,  ran 
the  old  Hub  Saloon  at  294  West 
Madison  Street  in  Chicago.  They  had 
an  unpleasant  attitude  toward  the  gov- 
ernment, just  then.  The  authorities 
had  recently  railroaded  to  the  pen  their 
favorite  finger-man,  Ben  Boyd.  As 
they  saw  it,  the  kidnaping  idea  was 
double-barreled :  it  would  not  only 
give  them  a  chance  at  a  large  amount 
of  folding  cash ;  it  would  also  give 
them  a  fulcrum  to  pry  Ben  out  of  jail 
— the  return  of  the  body  would  be 
made  dependent  on  Ben's  release.  Kin- 
elly selected  a  well-concealed  cave  in 
the  sandhills  of  Northern  Indiana 
where  Lincoln's  body  would  be  hid- 
den, and  he  directed  Mullins  and 
Hughes  to  case  the  Park  without  de- 
lay. As  usual,  Kinelly  remained  safely 
in  St.  Louis. 

About  this  time,  a  secret-service 
man  named  Patrick  D.  Tyrrell,  tailing 
some  counterfeiters  to  the  Chicago 
area,  happened  to  look  up  a  stool- 
pigeon  of  his  called  Swegler.  The 
stoolie  had  just  been  approached  by 
Mullins  to  take  part  in  the  grave-rob- 
bing, and  he  gave  Tyrrell  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  Mullins-Hughes'  out- 
line of  attack.  The  date  had  been  set 
for  November  7th,  1876.  That  day 
the  national  elections  were  to  be  held, 
and  the  general  hullabaloo  in  Spring- 
field would  help  to  mask  the  kidnap- 
ers' operations.  Tyrrell  immediately 
got  in  touch  with  Robert  T.  Lincoln 
and  met  in  his  office  with  a  number 
of  his  most  trusted  aides.  These  in- 
cluded Elmer  Washburn,  ex-ciiief  of 
the  Secret  Service,  and  several  locally 
well-known  members  of  the  Pinkerton 
staff. 

The  group  formulated  its  oft'ensive 
hurriedly,  and  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  November  6th.  Tyrrell  and 
two  assistants  were  seated  in  the  last 
car  of  the  train  bound  for  Springfield. 


As  Swegler,  the  stoolie,  had  promised, 
the  kidnapers  were  also  on  board,  and 
Tyrrell  even  managed  to  strike  up  a 
conversation  with  Mullins  on  the  way. 
The  conspirators  had  booked  rooms  at 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel  in  Springfield, 
so  to  allay  suspicion,  Tyrrell  and  his 
men  took  a  suite  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  a 
block-and-a-half  beyond.  The  gov- 
ernment men  were  just  settling  down 
to  a  penny-a-point  game  of  pinochle 
when  Swegler  arrived  with  the  news 
that  either  he  and  Hughes  or  Mullins 
would  be  giving  the  ground  at  the 
monument  a  final  going-over  the  next 
afternoon. 

November  7,  1876,  was  a  day  of 
gloom  and  rain.  Robert  Lincoln  and 
three  friends  of  his  joined  Tyrrell  at 
9  :30  that  morning.  Swegler  reported 
again  late  in  the  afternoon.  Mullins 
had  bought  an  axe  with  which  to  split 
open  the  sarcophagous.  Hughes  had 
got  hold  of  a  small  crow-bar.  All  three 
had  spent  some  hours  drinking  and 
singing  in  a  little  German  hofbrau 
near  the  square.  Everything  was  sei, 
Swegler  said ;  neither  of  the  plotters 
suspected  his  real  part  in  the  affair. 
As  night  fell  over  the  city,  the  govern- 
ment men  quietly  proceeded  to  Memo- 
rial Hall  in  Lincoln  Park  where,  ac- 
cording to  prearrangement,  they  took 
complete  charge.  Guards  were  posted 
throughout  the  labyrinth  leading  to 
the  catacomb  which  held  the  sarco- 
phagous ;  signals  were  tested ;  guns 
checked.  All  was  in  readiness  for  the 
ghouls. 

Close  to  nine  o'clock,  a  thin  finger 
of  light  waggled  through  the  barred, 
glass-panelled  front  door.  It  shone  a 
moment,  then  vanished.  The  listeners 
presently  heard  the  cautious  grate  of 
a  saw  on  the  lock  at  the  north  end  of 
the  building  where  the  entrance  to  the 
catacomb  was  located.  Tyrrell  tijv 
toed  toward  the  noise.  Then  he 
paused.  Long  minutes  passed  until 
he  felt  sure  that  the  grave-robbers 
must  have  got  inside  and  were  now  at 
work  upon  the  casket.  He  hoped  to 
catch  them  as  they  were  removing  the 
corpse  from  its  lead  cerement. 

All  at  once,  there  was  a  fusilade  of 
shots ;  a  series  of  wild  shrieks  and 
cries.  Tyrrell  rushed  into  the  catacomb 
and  found  it  empty.  "The  villains 
have  gone !"  he  bellowed,  and,  racing 
out,  he  glimpsed  several  shadow\-  fig- 


ures  just  northwest  of  the  Terrace. 
He  emptied  his  revolver  at  them  and 
they  repHed  with  a  dozen  enthusiastic 
rounds.  Suddenly  a  voice  in  the  murk 
yelled  angrily,  "Tyrrell,  for  God's 
sake,  is  that  you  shooting  at  us?" 
When  he  confessed  it  was,  he  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  pouring  a  with- 
ering fire  on  two  of  his  assistants. 
Tliey  had  previously  and  accidentally 
let  loose  in  confusion  at  some  other 
government  men  sneaking  around 
from  the  rear  of  the  monument. 

Later  Tyrrell  learned  from  Swegler 
what  had  happened.  The  kidnapers 
had  got  into  Ihe  catacomb  simply 
enough,  had  smashed  upon  the  sarco- 
]''hagous  in  crypt  No.  1,  and  had 
drawn  out  the  red-cedar  cofiin  con- 
taining the  late  President's  lead- 
wrapped  body.  Swegler  had  then  been 
sent  to  get  the  wagon  he  had  promised 
to  provide.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
Swegler  went  in  search  of  Tyrrell  to 
notify  him  to  make  the  catch.  Fright- 
ened by  Swegler's  failure  to  return 
immediately,  the  conspirators  crept 
out  to  the  entrance  to  look  for  him. 
There,  remarking  a  number  of  sus- 
])icious-looking  shadows  moving  to- 
ward the  monument,  they  quietly 
ducked  out  through  some  convenient 
bushes.  And  they  actually  had  got  to 
( )ak  Ridge  Cemetery,  quite  a  distance 
away,  before  the  first  shots  were  fired. 

A  conductor,  standing  near  his 
street  car  at  the  terminus  of  the  Fifth 
Street  Railway  just  below  the  ceme- 
tery bluffs,  testified  that  as  the  outcry 
and  shooting  around  the  monument 
l)egan,  someone  in  the  darkness  on  the 
bluffs  snarled:  "Damn  you,  you  can- 
not shoot  us ;  you're  not  smart 
enough  for  that!"  It  was  all  very  ex- 
citing and  confused.  Everyone  ac- 
cused everybody  else  of  carelessness, 
of  complicity,  and  of  general  stupid- 
ity. But  the  ghouls  had  made  a  clean 
getaway  and  before  they  paused  that 
night  at  a  farmhouse,  they  had  put 
seven  miles  between  themselves  and 
their  pursuers.  Swegler  caught  up 
with  them,  still  unsuspected,  and  the 
trio  by  slow  and  watchful  progress 
got  into  Chicago  about  ten  days  later. 
When  they  felt  that  the  hue  and  cry 
had  abated  safely,  they  strolled  back 
to  the  Hub  Saloon  and  picked  up  life 
where  they  had  dropped  it  a  fortnight 
before. 


As  soon  as  he  dai-ed  to,  Swegler 
tipped  off  Tyrrell  regarding  their 
whereabouts.  On  a  snowy  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  following  week,  the 
secret-service  men  and  a  squad  of 
Chicago  police  drifted  into  294  West 
Madison.  Three  minutes  later,  they 
drifted  out  again  with  Mullins  and 
Hughes,  too  much  amazed  to  resist, 
tucked  under  their  arms.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  were  an  hour  too  early  in 
tlieir  departure  to  add  to  their  bag  Big 
Jim  Kinellv  who  came  storming  into 
the  Hub  at  four  o'clock  to  demand 
what  had  gone  wrong.  The  captives 
(lid  not  have  to  be  pressed  to  involve 
Big  Jim  ;  tliey  insisted  that  they  were 
hopest  men  who  had  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  an  evil  companion.  Jim  said 
he  was  a  man  of  peace,  a  law  abiding- 
citizen.  He  blandly  denied  ever  hav- 
ing heard  of  them.  Such  a  to-do  went 


To  a  Gull  at  Naiitaskct 

.    .   .  Oi-u  GULL  upon  the  weath- 
ered pile, 
Sea-green  from  many  a  tide, 
Ancient,  misanthropic  bird. 
Alert  and  beady-eyed. 

See  the  Nantasket  steamers  come. 
Raucous  with  Sunday  crowd, 
And,  shifting  on  your  bony  feet, 
Sc[uawk  your  contempt  aloud  ! 

Shrewd  from  the  callous  natural  law, 
Impartial  as  the  years. 
Our  human  heart-beats  are  to  you 
Xo  valid  cause  for  tears. 

—  Anonymous 


on,  however,  that  Kinelly  was  brought 
to  book.  But  his  alibis  baffled  the 
jury  and  his  lawyer  made  some  of  the 
most  reliable  testimony  of  witnesses 
seem  like  crass  perjury. 

Meanwhile,  the  nation,  which  at 
first  had  been  shocked  and  infuriated 
by  the  attempted  kidnaping,  shortly 
grew  tired  of  the  whole,  bewildering 
business.  The  newspapers,  seeking 
fresh  headlines,  whimsically  accused 
\\  ashburn,the  ex-secret-service  chief, 
of  whipping  up  the  plot  so  that  the 
publicity  would  get  him  his  old  job 
back  again.  Tyrrell  was  pilloried  as 
\\'ashburn's  tool.  There  were  even 
hints  that  Robert  Lincoln  might  be 
suspected  of  using  the  incident  as  a 
shoehorn  for  a  political  career.  No  one 
connected  with  the  crime  escaped 
some  blackening  of  his  character. 
After  a  long  and  vituperative  strug- 
gle, the  government  managed  to  prove 
that  the  enterprise  had  been  engi- 
neered by  Jim  Kinelly;  that  he  was, 
therefore,  indubitably  the  original 
guilty  party.  At  this  point  everyone 
relaxed  and  waited  happily  for  the 
sentence  of  the  court. 

The  upshot  was  rather  embarras- 
sing. The  court  found  that  the  State 
of  Illinois  liad  no  law  which  made 
grave-robbing  a  crime.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
peared, for  a  while,  as  if  the  gangsters 
would  all  get  off  scot-free.  Big  Jim  ge- 
nially gave  out  interviews  to  the  press 
on  his  favorite  subject,  Peace.  He  de- 
clared that  the  misunderstandings  in 
this  case  had  inspired  him  to  create  a 
philanthropic  foundation  which  would 
help  to  educate  all  men  in  living  to- 
gether amicably.  The  best  legal  minds 
in  Illinois  convened  hastily  and 
eventually  decided  to  try  the  accused 
men  for  attempted  larceny  and  con- 
spiracy. This  charge  stuck  and  Mul- 
lins and  Hughes  were  sentenced  to 
"one  year  and  a  day  in  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Joliet." 

But  for  some  obscure  reason  which 
has  never  been  cleared  up,  peaceful 
Big  Jim  Kinelly  couldn't  be  held  for 
his  companions'  crime.  However,  he 
was  sent  to  Joliet  just  the  same.  They 
caught  him  trying  to  bribe  one  of  the 
court  officers  with  a  counterfeit  ten- 
dollar  bill. 

—  Trentwell  Mason  White 
(Second  of  two  parts) 


THE  WIGGIN  COLLECTION 


♦  ♦  ♦  There  ARE  forty-five  original 
drawings  and  watercolors  by  twelve 
British  artists,  selected  from  the 
Albert  H.  W'iggin  Ccjllection,  in  tlie 
current  exhibition  at  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library.  The  artists  are  all  leaders 
in  their  respective  fields  and  are  well 
known  to  Americans.  As  in  all  group 
shows,  variety  is  the  keynote  ;  some 
drawings  and  watercolors  are  carried 
far  with  technical  skill,  while  others 
are  preoccupied  witli  the  (|uick  note 
or  the  experimental  phases  of  artistic 
expression.  The  drawings  are  in  all 
mediums,  from  the  swift  moving 
pencil  or  brush  to  minute  pen  work,  in 
short  lines  and  stijiple,  while  the  wa- 
tercolors are  in  direct  transparent 
painting,  some  in  opaciue  handling  and 
others  can  be  classified  as  colored 
drawings. 

These  studies  are  closely  related  to 
the  artist's  etched  work,  yet  they  have 
the  qualities  which  make  an  independ- 
ent claim  to  the  best  in  artistic  ex- 
pression. A  number  of  these  composi- 
tions are  the  very  pulse  of  the  plates 
for  which  they  were  made,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  distinction  of  the  print, 
especially  for  study  i)urposes.  Some 
liave  explored  all  the  jjossibilities  on 
their  own  account,  while  others  have 
found  their  fulfillment  on  the  copper 
itself.  Since  a  preliminary  study  has 
the  quality  of  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  the  artist  uncon- 
sciously separates  himself  from  all 
other  artists,  throwing  away  the 
greater  part  of  his  protective  armor. 
Xeither  does  the  artist  oppose  him- 
self. He  submits  his  talent  to  nature 
at  a  moment  when  intuition  is  closely 
attuned  to  the  hidden  mysteries  of  his 
art,  uniting  his  subject  and  mood  with 
a  responsive  im])ulse.  which  dictates 
the  method  and  message. 

Two  items  of  greatest  rarity  and 
importance  are  the  original  and  un- 
iniblished  drawings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  no  doubt  intended  to  illustrate 
■'The  Bottle."  Tliese  beautifully 
drawn  compositions  in  sepia  and  pen- 
and-ink  have  all  the  delicate  modelling 
and  draftsmanship  of  an  Ingres.  Con- 
trary to  the  following  criticism  in  the 
■'Catalogue  Raisonne"  of  Cruik- 
shank's  work  by  A.  M.  Cohn,  these 


drawings  are  veritable  master])ieces, 
and  will  stand  on  their  own  merit  in 
any  ])eriod  of  the  artist's  work.  "It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  genius  of 
George  Cruikshank  ])ractically  died 
about  1850,  from  the  time  that  he  be- 
came obsessed  by  temperance  and 
anti-smoking  propaganda,  that  all  else 
in  his  life  appears  to  have  faded  to  in- 
significance. The  i)ublication  of  "The 
Bottle"  and  '"The  Drunkard's  Clnl- 
dren"  in  1847-48  was  the  first  signal 
that  the  masterh-  liand  that  had  etched 
the  plates  to  ■■the  Humorist"  and 
Grimm  was  stricken  with  the  palsy. 
However  fine  in  conce])tii)n  the  illus- 
trations to  the  first  of  his  temperance 
works  may  be  considered,  and  they 
do  not  lack  admirers,  yet  from  an  ar- 
tistic sense  they  are  beneath  con- 
temj^t."  George  Cruikshank  was  born 
in  London.  1792  and  died  in  1878.  He 
illustrated  many  books  among  which 


are  the  nuich  sought  after  works  by 
(jrimm  and  Charles  Hickens. 

When  we  think  of  Thomas  Gain.'<- 
borough  we  immediately  associate  his 
name  with  the  many  famous  portraits 
he  ])ainted,  among  which  is  the  well 
known  '"Master  Buttall"  (The  Blue 
I)Oy ).  lie  did  a  number  of  Iandscai)es 
also  and  very  few  people  know  that 
he  etched  with  much  spirit  at  least 
eighteen  jjlates  of  varied  subjects. 
The  drawing  of  ''A  Cow"  in  this  ex- 
hibition, because  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  drawn  with  shadows  out- 
lined and  that  a  tracing  was  made 
from  it,  leads  one  to  believe  that  this 
study  was  intended  for  the  copper 
])late.  A  beautiful  im])rint  of  the 
traced  line  is  plainly  visible  on  the 
back  of  the  drawing.  Thomas  Gains- 
borough was  born  at  Sudlnnw  in  1727 
and  was  buried  in  Kew  Churchyard, 
where  a  simple  flat  stone  records  his 
death  in  1788. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
work  of  the  present  day  British  artists 


with  Thomas  Rowlandson,  who  w^th 
George  Cruikshank  and  Gainsborough 
arc  the  only  ones  who  are  not  of  our 
time.  His  work,  in  this  present  show 
is  full  of  delightful  humor,  and  fas- 
cinating in  its  recordings  of  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  artist's  period, 
and  in  "June  Bull  Bog'd  in  France," 
"The  Runaway,"  and  "Colonel  Sea- 
ham"  he  displays  all  the  witchery  of 
his  talent  in  depth  of  energy  and  light 
and  in  which  all  of  his  resources,  pos- 
sibilities and  mysteries,  reveal  their 
charm.  His  exhibition  unusually  suc- 
cessful during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber in  the  Wiggin  Gallery  was  re- 
viewed in  that  month's  issue  of  More 
Books. 

All  drawings  by  Muirhead  Bone  are 
rendered  with  clearness  and  sureness 
from  the  merest  sketch  to  the  most 
advanced  drawing.  Muirhead  Bone,  a 
Scottish  etcher,  was  born  in  1876, 
near  Glasgow,  but  he  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  London.  He  has  achieved 
great  recognition  by  his  subtle  dry- 
points  and  masterful  drawings,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
artistic  of  all  British  etchers.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  few  drawings 
have  been  seen  to  equal  his  since  the 
time  of  the  great  Dutch  master,  Rem- 
brandt. In  the  three  drawings  which 
represent  him  in  this  exhibition, 
"Railway  Sheds,  Marseilles,"  "Demo- 
lition of  Wych  Street,  Strand,"  and 
"St.  Martin's  In  the  Fields,  London, 
Night"  he  has  followed  an  individual 
style,  with  fine  harmony  of  line,  power 
and  certainty. 

David  Young  Cameron  was  born  at 
Glasgow  in  1865  and  is  an  artist  of 
high  merit  in  print  circles  the  world 
over.  Even  as  a  young  man,  Seymour 
Haden  wrote  of  him  with  enthusiasm 
stating,  that  here  was  a  promising 
artist  who  was  a  hopeful  successor  to 
the  masters  of  the  past.  Haden  recog- 
nized in  his  work  an  unusual  gift  of 
]:)ersonality  combined  with  great  tech- 
nical skill.  In  studying  the  work  of 
Cameron,  with  its  rich  blacks  and  re- 
markable contrasts,  we  find  he  is 
equally  at  home  when  drawing  build- 
ings, interiors,  landscapes  or  portraits. 
In  "Duninald,"  "On  The  Tay,"  and 
"Nithsdale,"  the  design  and  forms  are 
wrought  with  purity  and  sureness.  In 
them  may  be  traced  the  linear  organ- 
ization of  the  design,  masses,  means 


towards  the  forms,  and  solidity  of  the 
fundamental  subject  matter. 

James  McBey  is  also  an  artist  of 
Scottish  birth,  having  been  born  at 
Xewburg,  Aberdeenshire,  December 
twenty-third,  1883.  "Bridge  By 
Night,"  and  "Sotto  Portico  Del  Orso, 
Venice"  stand  out  because  of  their 
individual  striking  qualities  of  con- 
ception and  execution.  Then  again,  in 
"Thunderstorm,  Veer"  we  have  a 
superb  watercolor  of  vitality  and  dy- 
namic force,  giving  the  picture,  life 
and  movement.  There  is  nothing  static 
here,  and  his  accomplished  touch  in 
the  use  of  watercolor  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  masters  in  power  of  ex- 
pression and  achievement. 

Gerald  Brockhurst,  the  well  known 
English  painter  and  etcher,  was  born 
in  Birmingham  in  October,  1890.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  stu- 
dents of  the  art  and  craft  of  etching. 
Like  his  prints,  his  drawings  are 
extraordinary  in  technique,  which  is 
very  lucid  and  interesting  in  itself, 
whether  in  line,  light  and  shade,  pose, 
gesture  or  expression.  All  of  his  work 
in  etching,  drawing  or  painting,  de- 
pends upon  a  high  degree  of  finish  and 
many  times  with  microscopic  control, 
giving  forth  a  brilliant  finish  and  fine 
texture.  The  pen-and-ink  drawings 
in  this  exhibition,  "Malvina,"  and 
"Aglaia"  are  proof  enough  that 
Brockhurst  carried  out  these  problems 
with  ease,  artistry,  and  flawless  crafts- 
manship. 

Frederick  Landseer  Griggs,  born 
at  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire,  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1876,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting artists  of  this  group.  In  "The 
Etchings  of  F.  L.  Griggs"  in  the 
Print  Collector's  Quarterly.  Mr. 
Canip])ell  Dodgson  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  a  letter  : — "My  chief  interest 
has  always  been  an  eft'ort  to  recall  by 
imaginary  subjects  in  drawing — and 
later,  and  specially  in  etching — the 
aspect  of  mediaeval  England."  Mr. 
Dodgson  continues,  "He  has  some- 


thing  of  the  same  vivid  and  intimate 
vision  of  his  country's  past  as  inspired 
the  beautiful  early  chapters  of  "News 
From  Nowhere,"  by  William  Morris, 
but  it  is  a  limited  vision  of  quiet  and 
repose,  never  broken  by  the  sound  of 
clarions  and  the  clatter  of  armed 
knights  upon  the  flagstones."  "Study 
for  the  Lanterns  of  Sarras"  is  a  little 
gem  in  pencil. 

Subjects  that  are  primarily  of  the 
life  and  surroundings  of  the  Jersey 
peasants  and  the  Norman  and  Breton 
people  who  cross  the  Channel  during 
the  harvest  season,  are  ably  recorded 
by  the  celebrated  etcher,  Edmund 
Blampied,  who  was  born  on  March 
30,  1886  in  Saint  Martin's  Parish  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey.  The  two  draw- 
ings chosen  to  represent  him  at  this 
time  are  the  original  illustrations  for 
"Travels  With  A  Donkey"  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  "The  Auberge  of 
Bouchet  St.  Nicolas"  and  "The  Sub- 
Prefectorial  Map  Was  Fetched  From 
The  Sub- Prefecture  Itself"  are  excel- 
lent examples  illustrating  the  possibil- 
ities of  combining  wash,  pen-and-ink 
and  a  dry  brush. 

"Vivid  draftsmanship  responsive  to 
surely  selective  vision  is  ever  at  Mr. 
Rushbury's  liand."  writes  Malcolm 
Salaman  in  Fine  Prints  of  the  Year 
1924,"  and  invariably  it  is  controlled 
by  an  instinctive  feeling  for  design." 
In  "Le  Chambre  Des  Deputes,  Paris" 
and  "Pont  Marie,  Paris"  he  has  found 
two  subjects  to  his  jxirticular  liking. 
Rushbury  was  born  at  Harborne.  near 
Birmingham,  on  October  28,  1889. 

Arthur  Briscoe  welcomes  and 
paints  the  sea  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  each  new  subject  is  seen  with  en- 
thusiasm and  a  fresh  eye.  "Drying 
.^ails,  Alastor"  and  "Bending  The 
Foresail"  two  strong  watercolors,  are 
first  hand  records  of  this  sailor  artist, 
and  by  one  who  can  ride  the  storm  of 
criticism  of  both  the  print  connoisseur 
and  the  sea  faring  expert  as  well. 

Since  these  studies  are  first 
thoughts  for  the  plates  and  the  artist 
has  made  them  with  the  thought  of 
another  medium  in  mind,  one  is  at  the 
same  time  struck  by  a  beauty  where 
everything  studied  is  reasoned  out, 
intentional,  sensitively  felt,  and  ably 
rendered,  giving  each  effort  its  own 
raison  d'etre. 

—  .(Arthur  W.  Heintzelmax 
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THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  TEA  TABLE 


.  ♦  ♦  '  A  Boston  February,"  said 
niv  niecf.  liugging  her  arms  in  tlie 
woolly  sage-green  sweater,  "can  only 
he  (lescrihed  as  a  penance.  The  cold 
seems  like  some  nasty  implacable  ani- 
mal, forever  nipping  at  your  heels. 
Even  when  you  come  indoors,  there 
the  creature  is,  staring  into  the  win- 
dows with  eyes  full  of  venom." 

My  niece  and  I  were  sitting  com- 
panionably  before  her  small  wood  fire. 
We  had  just  finished  two  cups  of  tea 
apiece,  together  with  innumerable 
baking-powder  biscuits,  smeared  with 
honey. 

''Cheer  up,"  I  said,  rising  to  look 
for  my  pipe,  ''Come  and  spend  a  few 
days  in  the  Cambridge  river  bottoms, 
and  you'll  find  out  what  real  cold  is. 
This  is  the  first  moment,  literally,  that 
I  have  been  thawed  out  since  Sunda\-. 

"Still  and  all,"  I  continued,  step- 
ping to  the  window  to  glance  out  to- 
wards the  west.  "February  is  your 
month  for  spectacular  cloud  effects." 
At  that  moment  the  Arlington  street 
church  spire,  the  white  thumb  of  the 
Telephone  building  and  the  familiar 
profile  of  the  Back  Bay  ajji^eared 
locked  in  a  great  still  globe  of  green 
ice.  A  row  of  clouds — shapely  Botti- 
celli clouds — stood  along  the  horizon, 
flurred  with  a  sort  of  raspberry  sher- 
bet. 

"Come,  Lina,  take  a  look  at  this 
sky !" 

"Not  on  your  life!"  My  niece  put 
up  her  slim  green-slippered  feet  on 
the  fender  and  wriggled  her  toes 
luxuriously. 

Just  then  the  elevator  door  gave  out 
a  clang,  and  my  nephew  Arthur  burst 
in,  hatless,  his  scarf  and  overcoat  fly- 
ing. His  face  was  set,  like  the  I^'ebru- 
ary  sky,  into  what  we  could  only  read 
as  a  cold  fury. 

"Got  any  whisky,  Lina?" 

My  niece  gave  him  one  look,  and 
sprang  for  the  buffet. 

Arthur  snatched  the  bottle  from  her 
hand,  filled  a  teacup  and  drained  it  off. 
My  niece  watched,  rather  narrowly,  I 
thought,  as  he  repeated  this  process, 
then  flung  himself,  overcoat  and  all, 
flat  on  the  divan  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"Arthur,  for  God's  sake,  what  is 
it?" 
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Arthur's  lips  moved,  and  we  made 
out  the  word  "'Father." 

"What  happened?  Did  he  have  a 
shock  or  something?"  Arthur's  father, 
a  rector  of  the  overstuffed  persuasion, 
is  being  continually  warned  about  his 
blood  pressin-e. 

"Worse  than  that  ?" 

"Answer  me  one  question."  said 
my  niece  shari>l}-.  "Is  Uncle  Cyrus 
dead  ?" 

"No,  no,  no!"  Arthur  turned  his 
cheek  wearily  on  the  pillow.  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  poor  boy.  His  temper  is 
no  doubt  over-acid,  but  we  forget  that 
he  is  still  smarting  from  being  turned 
down  by  all  the  Services  because  of 
anemia. 

My  niece,  however,  is  not  tender- 
hearted. 

"If  you  can't  tell  us  what  happened. 
I  shall  call  the  rectory." 

'■l<"ather."  .said  Arthur,  in  a  dull 
hopeless  voice,  ''has  joined  the  Peace 
X<m'  movement." 

"Oh  well !"  My  niece  resumed  her 
chair,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"I  had  rather  he  were  dead!" 
Artluu"  sat  up,  i>iqued  by  her  ])assiv- 
ity. 

"Pompous  old  jelly-fish!  It  seems 
that  some  nit-wits  have  started  a 
movement  to  end  the  war  now. — not 
to  hold  out  for  unconditional  surren- 
der. My  bonehead  parent  has  not  only 
joined  them,  but  is  establishing  a 
branch  in  his  own  parish  !"  He  fell 
back. 

"But  I  don't  understand."  said 
Lina.  "Peace  now.'  Why  we've  only 
begun  to  fight.  We've  just  cleared 
the  ground  :  we  haven't  even  started 
to  go  in  for  the  kill.  How  could  we 
stop  now?  We'd  be  just  where  we 
were  when  we  began.  And  how  could 
we  explain  such  an  attitude  to  the 
boys,  who.  Lord  knows,  are  confused 
enough  as  it  is?  Why  that's  the  very 
thing  we  did  in  UH9.  and  look  what  it 
led  to !" 

"It's  to  save  loss  of  life."  said 
Arthur  bitterly. 
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"Save  loss  of  life!  But  we  could 
all  have  sat  back  in  our  own  dooryards 
and  saved  loss  of  life.  That  is,  until 
some  Nazi  or  Jap  chose  to  prod  us  up 
with  a  bayonet.  I  never  heard  of  such 
colossal  stupidity !" 

"I've  been  arguing  with  father  all 
afternoon,"  said  Arthur  wearily.  "I 
might  better  have  used  a  croquet  mal- 
let." 

"I  don't  wonder  you're  upset 
Arthur.  It  looks  to  me  like  another 
outbreak  of  the  old  Isolationist  rash. 
W  ouldn't  you  say  so.  Unc?" 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  stunned. 
Arthur  so  constantly  grouses  about 
his  father  that  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  discounting  his  complaints.  But 
this  was  a  geamne  grievance. 

"It's  that  ciu'sed  bifocaPism  of  your 
churchman,"  I  said  finally.  '"He  wants 
to  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  old  theol- 
ogy, yet  at  the  same  time  be  known  as 
a  liberal  who  accepts  the  findings  of 
the  20th  century.  The  attempt  to 
house  these  two  opposite  sets  of  ideas 
in  a  single  skull  is  bound  to  crack  the 
masonry.  So  we  get  the  split  person- 
ality, the  distortion  of  the  vision.  Dr. 
Cyrus  is  dazzled  by  that  great  white 
word.  Peace,  with  all  its  Biblical  con- 
notations. His  eyes  are  blinded  to  the 
disastrous  consequences.'' 

Arthur  made  no  response  ;  his  lassi- 
tude was  really  alarming. 

At  that  moment  the  door  flew  back, 
and  in  walked  Arthur's  cousin  Jack, 
ensign  in  the  Navy,  with  his  charming 
little  .southern  wife,  Xonnie. 

'■•Why.  what's  the  matter  with  Ar- 
thur?" Nonnie  plumped  herself  down 
on  the  divan,  and  put  her  small  gloved 
hand  on  Arthur's  forehead. 

"The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  being 
visited  on  the  children,"  volunteered 
my  niece  cold-heartedly. 

"Poor  boy!"  Xonnie  is  young,  but 
she  has  the  ([uick  intuitions  of  the 
South.  "Here.  Arthur,  eat  this.  We 
snooi)ed  it  away  from  the  Ritz." 

h^rom  her  muff  she  drew  a  rather 
mashed  chocolate  eclair,  and  set  it 
to  Arthur's  lips. 

We  all  felt  relief  when  his  teeth 
were  seen  to  clam])  through  the  thick 
vellow  cream  in  an  expansive  bite. 

"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes!"  said 
jack,  i^lacing  his  big  brown  hand  car- 
essinglv  on  Nonnie's  silky  head. 

—  Christine  Turner  Curtis 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  NEWS 


...      1  HE  OLD  SAYING, 

"  Man's  work  is  from  sun  to  sun 
But  woman's  work  is  never  clone" 
does  not  apply  in  the  Navy,  espe- 
cially for  musicians.  As  one  WAVE 
has  written  back  to  her  alma  mater, 
the  New  England  Conservatory :  "It 
is  bc_\'ond  me  how  the  Navy  can  think 
of  things  for  us  to  do  from  5  :30  a.m. 
until  21:30  (9:30  p.m.)  We  swab 
the  decks  (floors),  bulkheads  (walls), 
galley  (kitchen)  and  head  daily.  Our 
bunks  must  be  shipshape  at  all  times 
and  no  dust  must  be  seen.  Who  can 
dou])t  whether  a  WAVE  will  make  a 
good  wife — when  this  war  is  over? 
An  experience  worth  mentioning :  I 
was  chosen  to  have  lunch  with  Vin- 
cent Lopez.  After  gorging  myself 
with  some  delectable  roast  chicken 
( for  you  understand  in  our  usual 
'mess'  we  are  served  exactly  as  the 
'gobs'),  I  broadcasted  with  him  over 
WOR." 

A  typical  case  of  a  man  for  whom 
the  Navy  finds  an  equally  strenuous 
program  is  that  of  Donald  DeLong. 
He  spends  his  days  in  communication 
work.  At  the  time  when  many  of  his 
companions  are  free  for  "shore  leave," 
he  turns  his  fingers  to  the  waiting- 
organ  and  gives  a  program  such  as 
this  in  the  Naval  Air  Station  chapel 
in  Porto  Rico : 

Toccata,  Purcell ;  Berceuse,  Guil- 
mant ;  Pastorale,  Franck ;  Lamenta- 
tion, Guilmant ;  When  We  Are  In 
Greatest  Need,  Bach ;  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  C  Minor,  Bach. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Boston,  Sailor 
DeLong  declared  that  through  his 
volunteer  activities  on  the  island  he 
has  been  able  to  get  as  much  musical 
activity  in  organ  playing  and  organ- 
izing and  conducting  choirs  as  he  did 
in  Boston,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
Navy  duties. 

When  women  and  men  are  devot- 
ing themselves  so  wholeheartedly  to 
constructive  activities  in  wartime,  we 
at  liome  should  do  everything  in  our 
l)ower  to  make  contributions  to  their 
welfare.  From  camps  all  over  the 
country  there  comes  a  stream  of  let- 
ters asking  for  phonograph  records, 
especially  of  "serious"  music,  for 
really  good  books  (classics  are  pre- 
ferred to  best  sellers)  and  for  periodi- 


cals, preferably  dealing  with  music  or 
some  type  of  research.  This  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  universal  testimony 
is  that  men  in  the  Service  crave  food 
for  thought.  Deems  Taylor  has  stated 
that  all  the  scjldiers  he  knows  prefer 
'■good  music."  In  many  cam])s  record 
groups  are  organized,  and  they  arc 


may  lead  to  the  f(;rmation  of  a  vet- 
erans' band,  orchestra,  and  chorus  at 
the  New  luigland  Conservatory. 

The  immediate  future  holds  still 
greater  ])ossibilities  ot  coo])eration 
with  the  program  for  taking  care  of 
our  discharged  men,  who  are  return- 
ing in  ever  increasing  numbers.  A 
dee])  public  concern  f(jr  the  problem 


so  pf)]iular  that  men  have  to  draw 
lots  or  take  turns  to  have  opportunity 
to  hear  the  records  that  are  played 
during  recreation  hours.  The  amaz- 
ing fact  has  been  broadcast  by  com- 
mentator Kaltenborn  recently  that 
men  writing  from  the  Pacific  theater 
clamor  for  the  best  books — not 
"trash"  !  If  any  readers  are  interested 
to  see  that  records  or  literature  reach 
musically  inclined  Service  men  and 
women,  material  or  inc^uiries  may  be 
directed  to  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory, Room  37. 

Two  other  projects  are  in  jjrocess 
of  development  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  The  idea  of  giving  free 
supervision,  rehearsal  facilities,  and 
professional  directing  to  disabled  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  discharged 


of  providing  present  and  future  ac- 
tivities for  them  is  receiving  wide  pub- 
licity. Boston  is  prepared  to  do  its 
l^art.  Cases  of  men  or  women  who 
want  vocational  training  in  music,  and 
are  properly  qualified  for  such  train- 
ing, are  being  processed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  head  office.  Federal 
Building,  Boston.  In  cases  of  individ- 
uals who  have  been  approved  by  the 
Veterans'  Bureau,  personal  applica- 
tions for  enrollment  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  for  musical  in- 
struction in  connection  with  the  \'et- 
erans'  Rehabilitation  Act  may  be  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Harold  E.  Kiley.  710 
Post  Office  Building,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Office,  \'eterans'  Admin- 
istration, Boston,  Massachusetts. 

—  Cliftox  Iosepii  Furxess 


THANKS  TO 

RS.  Eva  Chips,"  the  editor 
read  aloud  from  the  pencilled  memo- 
randum. "\Mio,  what,  TvJiy,  Miss 
Crawford  ?" 

The  pretty  secretary  smiled.  She 
had  a  nice  smile.  '"A  little  widow,  Mr. 
Trudell,  with  a  bag,"  she  said.  "That's 
ivho  and  what.  I  don't  know  the  other 
answer." 

Eugene  Trudell,  editor  of  The 
Reader's  Ozvn  Magazine,  shifted  his 
vast  bulk  around  the  big  swivel  chair, 
and  wagged  his  bushy  eyebrows  at  the 
fair  interloper.  "  'A  little  widow  with 
a  bag,'  "  he  repeated  in  counterfeit 
dismay,  "and  you  let  her  in  !  I'm  sur- 
prised. .  .  .  She'll  try  to  sell  us  a 
Wind-at-Twilight  poem,  sure  as  sin. 
No  soap.  You  tell  her  our  bins  are 
full  of  Wind-at-Twilights,  or  Winds- 
at-Twilight,  or  whatever-the-hell  the 
plural  is." 

"I  tried  to  discourage  her,"  Miss 
Crawford  pointed  out  reasonably, 
"but  she  insisted  upon  seeing  you  per- 
sonally, and  I  was  afraid  that  she 
would  make  a  scene." 

"I  love  scenes,"  observed  the  edi- 
tor cynically,  "but  in  most  of  the  sto- 
ries that  have  reached  this  desk  re- 
cently, and  in  all  the  poems,  Miss 
Crawford,  the  scenes  were  lousy!  He 
sighed.  "Mi-god,  here  I  am,  expect- 
ing any  minute  to  get  a  call  from  the 
iiospital,  saying  it's  a  girl,  or  at  least 
a  boy,  and  what  I  need  most  right  now 
is  a  couple  of  stiff  drinks.  .  .  .  Well, 
since  you've  tied  my  hands  and 
blocked  my  exit,  I'll  hafta  see  her,  I 
suppose.  So,  hew  to  the  line,  Miss 
Crawford,  and  let  the  Chips  .  .  ." 

The  secretary,  certain  that  she  was 
blushing,  withdrew  hurriedly  without 
waiting  to  hear  the  full  paraphrase, 
and  Gene  returned  to  his  work.  When 
he  looked  up  again,  it  was  to  see  a 
frail  little  woman,  dressed  in  sober 
black,  with  pinched  nostrils  and 
shifty  brown  eyes,  standing  uncer- 
tainly on  the  threshold. 

"Mr.  Trudell?" 

Gene  grunted.  The  bushy  eyebrows 
lifted  in  slight  acknowledgement,  then 
nodded  crazily  towards  the  chair 
alongside  his  desk.  The  caller  ad- 
vanced into  the  room,  her  odd  brown 
eyes  seeming  to  take  a  swift  inventory 
of  everything  in  sight  before  coming 
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to  rest,  speculatively,  on  the  editor's 
face. 

"What  I  want  to  see  you  about," 
she  said,  seating  herself  primly  and 
cradling  the  bag  on  her  knees,  as  if 
fearful  of  its  safety,  "is  a  story  called 
The  Dream.  It's  been  here  before, 
I'm  frank  to  say,  but  I  came  in  the 
hope  that  you  would  reconsider  it  for 
publication." 

"Something  you  wrote?"  Gene  en- 
quired cautiously,  running  his  long 
fingers  through  his  thick,  tawny  hair. 

"N-no;  it's  my  1-late  husband's;  he 
.  .  ."  With  sudden  tears  threatening, 
she  groped  in  her  bag  for  a  handker- 
chief, while  the  editor  idly  shifted  a 
glass  paperweight  from  a  scratch-pad 
to  a  sheaf  of  letters  and  back  again. 
.  .  .  Louise,  now,  if  it  should  be  a 
girl  .  .  .  John  .  .  . 

"I  wouldn't  know  it  from  that 
title,"  he  said,  returning  to  earth.  "We 
employ  a  pretty  competent  staff'  of 
readers  to  do  the  preliminary  work 
on  submissions.  Not  all  the  manu- 
scripts,  you   can    understand,  Mrs. 


Chips,"  he  further  explained,  "reach 
my  desk.  (.  .  .  "and  a  dam'  good 
thing  they  don't,"  he  muttered  under 
his  breath.)  .  .  .  "Did  you,  by  any 
chance,  bring  this  yarn  with  you?" 

The  little  widow,  missing  the  in- 
nuendo, smiled  at  him  gratefully 
through  her  tears,  and  opened  her 
bag  again.  "This  is  it,"  she  said  rever- 
ently, proffering  a  bulky  manuscript. 
"A  beautiful  story;  it  really  is.  He 
had  a  peculiar  and  arresting  style  .  .  . 
Oh,  if  John  only  had  lived  .  .  .  Could 
you — well  ivill  you,  fix  it  up  if  it  isn't 
exactly  right?"  Her  eyes,  moist  and 
supplicating,  fastened  upon  his  own, 
gave  Gene  a  creepy  feeling.  Avoiding 
her  gaze,  he  removed  the  clip  from 
the  offering,  glanced  at  the  title,  which 
c(jnveyed  nothing  to  him,  and  won- 
dered how  the  hell  he  could  get  rid 
of  the  dame.  These  amateurs  were 
thorns  in  the  flesh.  He  thought  of 
summoning  Miss  Crawford,  who,  not 
being  a  softy,  might  prove  helpful  in 
a  crisis  like  this.  At  length  he  spoke : 

"The  Searles  Publishing  Com- 
pan\-,"  he  began,  with  an  air  of  indul- 
gence, "is  very  conservative,  Mrs. 


Chips.  Of  the  several  thousand  sub- 
missions coming  to  this  office  in  a 
single  year,  we  actually  publish  less 
than  four  hundred  in  our  great  family 
weekly.  But  unless  we're  bought  up 
'way  ahead,  we  never  turn  down  a 
worthwhile  yarn.  Although  it's  con- 
trary to  our  practice  here,  I'll  do  this 
for  you:  I'll  see  if  you  have  brought 
us  anything  we  can  use."  Having  so 
committed  himself,  he  gave  the  un- 
welcome offering  the  benefit  of  his 
whole  attention,  deciding  to  do  a  con- 
scientious job,  though  certain  that  the 
manuscript  had  already  received  fair 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  stafY. 
An  editor,  he  reasoned,  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  new  talent, 
new  trends.  Any  day  might  bring  a 
real  find.  And  finds  were  few. 

After  a  brief  scanning  of  the  first 
page,  he  now  proceeded  to  read  with 
care,  turning  each  page  over  slowly, 
his  shaggy  eyebrows  drawn  together 
in  perplexity.  Suddenly  his  pulses 
began  to  race,  and  a  cold  perspiration 
broke  out  on  his  forehead.  Why,  this 
— this  was  incredible  .  .  .  this  was  a 
discovery !  Never  before,  in  his  long 
editorial  experience  .  .  . 

"We  can  use  it,"  he  pronounced, 
with  a  quick  intake  of  breath.  "Don't 
cry  any  more  .  .  .  yes,  we  can  use 
it,  and  pay  you  thirty  dollars,  Mrs. 
Chips,  if  that  is  satisfactory.  You  go 
back  to  the  reception  room  and  wait 
there.  I'll  send  someone  out  with  a 
check  and  a  voucher."  Impatiently  he 
swept  aside  some  papers,  and  with 
his  long  fingers  vigorously  pressed 
each  of  the  white  buttons  on  his  desk. 
Mumbling  her  gratitude,  the  little 
widow  departed. 

"Yes,  Gene?"  John  Wall,  first  edi- 
torial assistant,  stood  before  him, 
grinning.  "I  got  your  S.O.S." 

Trudell  glared  at  him.  "That 
crowd  working  for  you  as  'readers.' 
John,"  he  barked,  "are  a  sweet  bunch 
of  saps !" 

The  look  on  John  Wall's  good- 
natured  face  changed  quickly  to  one 
of  befitting  gravity.  "What's  wrong, 
Mr.  Trudell?"  he  asked  thinly. 

The  editor  tapped  the  Chips  manu- 
script with  his  pencil.  "This  story," 
he  charged ;  "only  it's  not  wrong ;  it's 
all  right !  I  just  bought  it  from  a  weep- 
ing widow,  now  in  our  reception  room 
waiting  for  me  to  fork  over  thirty 


perfectly  good  Scarles'  smackers  .  . 
W ell,  why  not  ?  It's  worth  the  money ; 
I  oughta  know :  I  wrote  that  story 
myself,  John,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  I  was  seventeen.  And  it  was 
published  as  'Ellen's  Wish,'  by  one 
Betsy  Blair  .  .  .  yes,  goddammit, 
that  was  me  .  .  .  in  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable periodical  long  since  gone 
the  way  of  all  perfectly  respectable 
periodicals." 

'Tt  seems,"  he  continued  acidly, 
"that  this  here  dame's  been  snoopin' 
round  our  City  Memorial  Library, 
copying  this  and  that,  hoping  to  pull  a 
plagiarism  on  someone  .  .  .  Mi-god, 
John,  wait  till  you  see  the  expression 
on  her  face  when  I  tell  her  who  the 
real  author  of  The  Dream  is !  No, 
never  mind  the  others ;  you  come 
along  with  me,  only  get  that  silly 
smirk  off'n  your  fat  countenance  or 
I'll  poke  you  one!  Til  show  you  how 

THE  ROYAL  PAPA  OF  PANTS 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  KING  WAS  the  first  Eng- 
lish-speaking person  to  wear  long 
pants. 

George  IV,  of  England,  was  the 
royal  person.  The  death  of  his  young- 
est and  darling  child,  the  Princess 
Amelia,  in  1810,  had  given  his  father, 
George  III,  a  shock  that  drove  him 
violently  insane.  During  the  remain- 
ing decade  of  his  life,  years  which 
were  little  more  than  a  blank,  his  son 
ruled  as  regent.  While  he  was  still 
acting  as  regent,  George  IV  made 
long  pants  fashionable  by  appearing 
in  them  in  public,  instead  of  the  then 
popular  knee  breeches. 

The  reason  behind  this  fashion  in- 
novation was  not  the  usual  one.  The 
regent's  legs  had  become  swollen  with 
the  gout  and  it  was  found  that  long 
trousers  concealed  this  embarrassing 
affliction.  English  society  imitated  the 
prince-regent's  adoption  of  the  new 
leg  garment.  Soon  long  jmnts  became 
a  regular  part  of  a  man's  attire.  Long 
trousers  had  been,  originally,  of  the 
nature  of  long  hose,  or  tight  drawers. 

The  character  of  George  IV  was 
rather  bad,  and  he  proved  neither  a 
good  nor  a  popular  king.  But  his 
regency  may  be  remembered  for  two 
things — the  final  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon, and  his  first,  wearing  in  public 
of  long  pants.      —  Max  Meredith 


to  handle  a  literary  thief !"  An  ugly 
energy  had  reshaped  his  lips.  He  rose, 
straightened  his  powerful  shoulders 
and  stalked  from  the  room,  John 
Wall  following  meekly.  But  when 
they  reached  the  reception  hall,  Mrs. 
Chips  was  not  there. 

In  his  mail  the  following  morning 
the  editor  received  this  letter : 
"My  dear  Mr.  Trudell: 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  what 
knocked  me  over  yesterday.  It  wasn't 
the  story,  which,  of  course,  was  lousy, 
but  a  foolish  fixation  about  'threes,' — 
you  know,  as  in  TJic  Ancient  Mari- 
ner: 'He  stoppeth  one  of  three  .  .  .' 
It's  followed  me  about  ever  since  I 
read  that  morbid  poem  in  High 
School. 

So  when  I  crossed  your  threshold,  I 
first  looked  about  cautiously,  to  see  if 
my  evil  spirit  was  visible  in  any  form, 
but  what  I  saw  was  reassuring : 

Your  coat  had  the  conventional  /zt'o 
buttons,  and  there  were  exactly  seven 
cigarette  stubs  on  your  ash  tray. 
\\' here  I  erred,  it  appears,  was  in  fail- 
ing to  glimpse  those  hidden  shirt-stud 
push-buttons.  I  shouldn't  have 
minded  two,  but  when  I  saw  you  jab 
that  tliird,  I  decided  not  to  wait  in 
your  elegant  reception  hall  for  the 
money,  but  made  for  the  stairway  at 
once. 

Yours  regretfully, 

Mrs.  Eva  Chips  " 

With  a  hand  that  was  far  from 
steady.  Gene  Trudell  laid  the  letter 
aside.  "  'Lousy,'  was  it?"  he  muttered 
thickly  .  .  .  "The  tear-jerking  fraud 
.  .  .  the  hell  with  her  .  .  .  afraid  of 
the  cockeyed  fancies  of  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge  !  So  that's  the  pay-ofif : 
threes  .  .  .  H'm  .  .  .  And  I  remem- 
ber saying  to  Miss  Crawford,  "XMio, 
what,  why  .  .  .'  Good-bye,  IMrs. 
Chips  .  .  .  Good-bye  Little  Eva  .  .  ." 

The  telephone,  ringing,  interrupted 
these  devastating  reflections.  ]\Ie- 
chanically,  he  picked  up  the  receiver. 
"Yay-ehV'  he  bellowed. 

''Mr.  Trudell?"  It  was  the  sugary 
voice  of  his  wife's  nurse.  "This  is 
Miss  Phillips  at  the  hospital,"  it  cooed 
idiotically  :  "Everything  is  okay — fine 
and  dandy  .  .  .  and  Mrs.  Trudell's 
fine  and  dandy  .  .  .  Congratulations : 
you're  the  father  of  triplets!" 

—  Francis  League 
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JUNE  IN  JANUARY 


♦  ♦  ♦  In  tune  with  this  topsy- 
turvy world,  January,  not  June,  is 
now  the  month  for  romance.  And 
the  time-worn  adage  about  spring  be- 
ing" the  time  a  young  man's  fancy 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love  has  been  dis- 
proved by  facts. 

On  a  Sunday  in  January,  1942,  150 
engagements  were  announced  in  the 
society  column  of  the  Bosto)i  Herald. 
That  was  right  after  Pearl  Harbor,  so 
was  credited  to  the  usual  romantic 
appeal  of  wartime.  A  year  later, 
however,  in  January,  1943,  120  an- 
nouncements were  made,  and  the 
same  last  month.  Perhaps  it's  the 
Christmas  season  that  brings  out  Cu- 
pid's wiles.  At  any  rate,  whatever's 
the  reason,  January's  the  month. 

Many  of  the  youngsters  announcing 
their  engagements  are  still  in  their 
teens.  Of  course,  that's  due  to  the 
war,  which  makes  them  grow  up 
faster.  Most  of  the  fiances  are  in 
some  branch  of  the  armed  services  or 
are  about  to  be.  Or  else  they  are  still 
in  college.  And  the  girls  nearly  all 
have  jobs  or  are  in  college,  too.  They 
won't  all  be  married  right  away,  but 
some  of  them  will  have  weddings  at  a 
few  days'  notice  during  the  bride- 
groom's brief  furlough.  For  that,  too, 
is  the  way  of  war. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago, 
that  being  engaged  was  different. 
Then  life  was  unhurried  and  there 
was  no  Damoclean  Sword  hanging- 
over  each  day.  That  was  before  Pearl 
Harbor  and  rationing  and  dim-outs 
and  secret  embarkations  to  far-off 
nameless  ports. 

That  was  when  the  bride-to-be  had 
time  to  have  her  linens  embroidered 
and  to  spend  months  choosing  her 
trousseau  and  her  silver.  Lovely  cor- 
sages arrived  daily  and  the  jingle  of 
the  telephone  meant  plans  for  an  eve- 
ning of  fun  at  the  Balinese  Room. 

The  summer  drifted  by  in  a  sue-- 
cession  of  long  happy  days  at  the 
shore.  Her  friends  and  his  friends 
gave  parties  for  them.  Tlie  sun  spar- 
kled on  the  water  and  white  sails 
flitted  like  tiny  white  butterflies 
across  the  blue.  And  moonlit  nights 
held  promise  of  endless  tomorrows. 

There  were  football  games  and 
cocktail  parties  in  the  fall.  There  were 


bright  lights,  glittering  restaurants 
and  gay  night  spots,  as  well  as  quiet 
evenings  by  an  open  fire.  And  always 
the  fun  of  planning  the  future,  to- 
gether forever  and  ever. 

Suddenly  all  this  changed.  Life  to- 
day is  made  up  of  separations  and  pri- 
vations, of  working  twice  as  hard  as 
ever  before,  and  writing  letters  and 
waiting  for  letters.  And  being  a 
Nurse's  Aide  and  working  for  the 
U.S.O.  Life  must  be  filled  up  now 
so  there  won't  be  any  time  left  to 
think.  For  this  is  a  time  for  action. 

\Veddings  are  becoming  front  page 
news.  War  brides  may  not  decide  in 
haste,  but  they  marry  at  a  moment's 
notice.  And  the  weddings  have  all 
the  beauty  and  taste  of  the  traditional 
ones,  which,  in  other  years,  took 
months  of  planning.  There  are  for- 
mal ceremonies  in  fashionable  city 
churches,  simple  weddings  in  the 
country,  and  ceremonies  performed  at 
Army  posts  when  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom leave  the  chapel  under  an  arch 
of  sabers. 

There  is  the  Navy  bride,  who  flies 
to  a  Naval  base  to  marry  an  officer 
who  has  just  sprouted  wings.  Her 
wedding  gifts  are  carefully  crated  and 
sent  along,  even  though  the  heirloom 
silver  and  fragile  Spode  are  a  bit  in- 
congruous in  the  bleak  little  house 
they  learn  to  call  home. 

There  is  the  Army  bride,  who  rides 
away  in  a  jeep  with  her  husband  from 
the  base  where  the  ceremony  is  per- 


formed because  the  bridegroom's  fur- 
lough is  not  long  enough  to  make  a 
home  wedding  possible.  Her  ])arents 
and  his  attend,  and  she  wears  a  white 
satin  gown  and  billowy  veil. 

And  there  is  the  furlough  bride, 
who  has  a  formal  wedding  with  all 
the  fixings,  but  no  invitations  except 
by  telejihonc  or  telegraph,  because  she 
didn't  know  till  a  few  hours  before 
the  ceremony  just  when  the  bride- 
groom would  arrive.  But  no  detail 
is  omitted  from  the  towering  wedding 
cake  to  the  gifts  ior  the  bridemaids. 

For  even  in  wartime,  weddings  aro 
memorable  occasions.  And  to  each 
bride  it  is  a  momentous  question  as  to 
whether  her  wedding  gown  is  fash- 
ioned of  gleaming  satin  or  delicate 
niousseline  de  soie,  and  whether  her 
veil  is  to  be  antique  lace  or  misty  tulle. 
Her  bouquet  is  also  important  and 
her  choice  may  be  fragrant  white 
lilacs,  waxy  gardenias,  exotic  orchids 
or  old-fashioned  white  roses  and 
lilies-of-the-valley.  And  still  another 
problem  to  be  solved  is  the  color  of  the 
attendants'  frocks. 

Most  brides  prefer  to  be  married 
in  white,  although  some  choose  pale 
ice-blue  or  soft  petal-pink.  The 
bridesmaids'  frocks  usually  furnish 
bright  notes  of  color  and  are  fash- 
ioned of  bouffant  taffeta  or  net,  al- 
though velvet  is  popular  at  winter 
weddings.  Often  they  are  alike,  but 
sometimes  they  are  of  contrasting 
shades. 

Weddings  in  the  country  have  given 
way  to  ceremonies  at  city  churches 
in  these  days  of  gasoline  rationing. 
Receptions  often  take  place  at  nearby 
hotels,  the  guests  arriving  on  foot. 
And  both  weddings  and  receptions 
are  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents  in  many  cases. 

But  wherever  and  whenever  wed- 
dings take  place  in  these  uncertain 
months  of  early  1944,  hopes  run  high 
that  before  too  long  the  family  silver 
and  the  Spode  teasets  will  find  per- 
manent homes.  For  the  brides  are  all 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
6  o'clock  train  will  bring  their  hus- 
bands home  witii  wonderful  and  punc- 
tual regularity,  and  tiie  knowledge  of 
their  homecoming  can  be  taken  for 
granted  like  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

—  Alison  .Arnoi.p 
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BEAUTY  .  . 

.  .  .  H  AVE  YOU  ever  attended  a 
large  tea  or  gathering,  where  you 
"fek"  the  presence  of  someone,  who 
must  be  important.  And  you  very 
hkely  turned  to  your  companion  with 
"I  wonder  who  she  is."  The  great 
lady  distinguished  herself  by  her  very 
air,  her  carriage,  her  posture.  As 
often  as  not,  her  name  meant  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  you  .  .  .  but  there 
it  it! 

The  famous  beauties  of  the  past  at- 
tached great  importance  to  an  impres- 
sive entrance.  These  were  worked  out 
in  detail.  Their  exits  too  were  almost 
as  elaborate,  and  were  staged  with 
the  skill  of  a  great  playwright.  We  al- 
ways loved  the  one  about  Cleopatra, 
who  wrapped  herself  in  a  luscious 
rug,  and  then  had  two  of  her  slaves 
roll  her  down  the  length  of  the  Salon, 
and  unravel  her  at  the  feet  of  Marc 
Anthony. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  fash- 
ion shows  was  recently  held  at  the 
Statler  Hotel.  It  was  a  production  or 
pageant,  rather  than  the  usual  parade 
of  models,  and  featured  the  well- 
known  beauties  of  the  past.  Each 
model  (local  girls,  all  of  them)  en- 
acted her  role  with  a  flawless  inter- 
pretation of  the  great  woman  she 
portrayed.  Careful  research  supplied 
ideas  for  authentic  coif¥ures  and  hair 
coloring,  as  well  as  gowns  and  acces- 
sories. 

Everyone  gasped  in  awe  as  stately 
Cleopatra  glided  down  the  runway. 
(She  didn't  make  her  entrance  via  the 
rug  this  trip.)  The  tall  titian  haired 
beauty  wore  a  replica  of  a  costume 
that  the  famous  Cleo  might  have  worn 
so  many  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The 
g(jwn  was  heavily  laden  with  jewels 
and  brocade,  and  weighed  as  many 
pounds  as  one  of  your  complete  ward- 
robes. Nevertheless,  the  stately 
model,  with  excellent  posture,  carried 
the  gown  and  herself  with  such  grace, 
that  the  dynamic  personality  of  the 
well-known  beauty  was  felt  through- 
out the  auditorium. 

Then  Betsy  Patterson  appeared. 
She  did  beautifully  in  her  role  of  the 
sweet  unspoiled  Baltimore  beauty 
who  became  the  wife  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  brother.  As  befitted  her 
shy  charm,  her  steps  were  dainty,  yet 


.  POSTURE 

assured.  The  little  beauty  did  not 
carry  her  head  too  high,  but  her 
shoulders  were  well  squared,  and  she 
walked  as  thf)ugh  she  were  a  little 
late  to  an  important  tea  party. 

We've  always  been  rather  fascin- 
ated with  the  life  and  loves  of  Lola 
Montez,  although  we  were  never  quite 
sure  whether  or  not  we  liked  her.  We 
rather  think  not,  but  then  the  men 
did,  and  isn't  that  what  counts?  This 
striking  Irish  Beauty,  who  after  her 


marriage  became  a  famous  Spanish 
Beauty,  was  most  often  seen  in  public 
wearing  an  elaljorate  riding  habit, 
although  she  never  rode  a  horse.  Her 
riding  cro])  was  used  on  grooms  and 
stal:)lemen  who  both  feared  and  loved 
the  raven  haired  siren.  You  can  well 
imagine  her  striding  along,  smiling 
beautifully,  with  the  whip  carried  at 
an  ominous  angle. 

.-\.nd  bewitching  little  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  actually  of  low  birth, 
certainly  mastered  the  antics  of  a 


great  lady.  We  all  know  of  her  un- 
fortunate end,  but  the  intriguing 
beauty  was  shown  at  the  height  of 
her  career,  when  the  fate  of  Empires 
rested  in  her  lovely  hands. 

Poor  little  DuBarry  was  another 
who  came  a  long  way  before  she  be- 
came known  as  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time,  and  the  favorite 
of  French  Court  life.  It  was  her  naive 
charm  that  attracted  the  blase  Louis, 
but  later,  DuBarry  acquired  worldli- 
ness  as  her  position  in  court  became 
more  assured.   At  the  height  of  her 


sophistication,  she  was  seldom  seen 
in  public  without  one  of  her  elaborate 
white  wigs.  This  seems  rather  strange, 
as  her  ashy  blonde  hair  was  said 
to  be  the  envy  of  every  lady  in  France. 
When  she  met  her  dreadful  end  at  the 
liuillotine,  they  say  that  crowds  clam- 
ored for  the  fallen  head,  so  that  they 
could  cut  off  a  lock  of  the  silken 
tresses  for  a  souvenir. 

Madame  Pompadour  and  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  have  also  influenced 
the  fashions  of  our  era.  Each  had  her 
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exciting  career,  and  each  conveyed 
the  story  of  her  personaHty  and  suc- 
cess in  the  two  minutes  allotted  each 
model  on  the  stage. 

And  our  own  American  Blonde, 
I^illian  Russell,  knowing  that  all  the 
world  loved  her.  You  could  tell  that 
she  knew  that  all  eyes  were  focused  on 
her,  and  she  loved  it.  Yet  none  felt 
resentment,  as  her  carriage  lacked  con- 
ceit. Her  head  seemed  to  bow  slightly 
from  side  to  side  as  though  she  ac- 
knowledged tributes  from  an  admir- 
ing audience.  Her  handsomely  bro- 
caded gown  (one  of  Miss  Russell's 
very  own,  they  tell  us)  was  handled 
with  ease,  as  the  lovely  model  swished 
the  graceful  train  foreward  or  back, 
knowing  just  how  to  create  a  most 
flattering  pose  whenever  she  paused. 

Professional  models  find  that  cos- 
tume pageants  are  one  of  the  more 
difficult  assignments.  Something  like 
an  actor  trying  to  play  a  well-known 
part  in  pantomime.  Here,  carriage, 
and  the  tilt  of  the  head  can  tell  a  ro- 
mantic life's  story.  Yes,  your  own 
posture  in  your  own  little  circle,  con- 
veys your  assurance  or  lack  of  it. 
When  the  models  were  being  inter- 
viewed for  their  parts  in  this  show, 
we  were  amazed  at  the  number  of 
tall  girls  whose  posture  divulged  their 
efforts  to  appear  shorter.  Beautiful 
girls,  all  of  them,  yet  some  had  ac- 
quired a  dreadful  slouch.  Tall  girls 
must  realize  that  they  are  most  attrac- 
tive when  they  accentuate  their 
height,  carry  it  proudly  with  grace 
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and  poise.  If  your  carriage  has  dig- 
nity, people  consider  you  dignified. 

If  you  are  small  however,  don't  try 
to  carry  a  sophisticated  air.  Make  the 
most  of  being  that  cute  little  pocket 
book  edition  by  being  trim  and  dainty. 
Stand  tall,  wear  high  heels  and  little 
pompadours.  Be  confident,  sparkling, 
alive. 

Your  posture  while  seated  is  equally 
important.  This  is  the  time  most  peo- 
I^le  are  inclined  to  slouch.  Sit  well 
back  in  your  chair,  and  here  too. 
shoulders  squared  and  tummy  in.  If 
you  feel  alert  rather  than  indolent 
when  you  are  seated,  you'll  find  this 
will  help  you  remember  your  posture. 
By  all  means  knees  together,  and  try 
not  to  curl  one  ankle  around  thf 
other. 

Of  course  this  all  adds  up  to  one 
thing.  Because  you  admire  the  car- 
riage of  another,  don't  try  to  copy  it 
unless  you  know  you  are  the  same 
type.  Wouldn't  Lola  Montez  have 
looked  silly  if  she  took  dainty  little 
steps  down  the  runway.  Long  legged 
people  don't  mince.  Nor  do  coy  little 
girls  stride.  It  would  have  been 
might V  comical  if  Betsy  Patterson 
b.ad  burst  upon  the  audience  witli 
fier)-  assurance. 

.\fter  you  correct  \-our  posture,  bi^ 
])ractical  enough  about  making  an  im- 
])ortant  entrance.  Of  course  we  don't 
expect  the  elaborate  fanfare  that  ac- 
companied the  beauty  of  yore,  never- 
theless, tliere  are  a  few  little  tricks 
that  always  pay  dividends. 

 LiLLIA'X  iNIUNROE 
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.  .  .  N  ow  that  you've  bought  all 
your  valentines  (and  sent  them  over- 
seas weeks  ago,  in  keeping  with  the 
postmaster's  dictum)  here  are  some 
fast  shopping  hints  calculated  to  make 
life  that  much  easier  for  you. 

y\.  recent  addition  to  the  uptown 
shopping  center  is  Marguerite's,  a 
lovely  restful  shop  located  in  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel.  Miss  Morrissey,  who  also 
has  a  Marguerite  shop  in  Hyde  Park, 
has  selected  a  soft  dusky  rose  and 
silver  background  for  her  clothes, 
and  while  you  sit  on  a  deep  comfort- 
able divan,  smoking  a  cigarette  from 
the  box  on  a  table  beside  you.  she  will 
show  you  slick  sportswear,  date 
dresses  and  tailleurs. 

Best  of  all,  considering  the  swank 
atmosphere,  the  prices  are  scaled  to 
the  business  girls'  budget ;  after  all,  a 
range  of  12.70  to  25.00  never  wounded 
any  wallet,  especially  during  these 
days  of  rocketing  costs.  Drop  in  at 
Marguerite's  soon.  You'll  thank  us 
for  the  tip. 

Need  a  fur  coat  ?  Is  your  cloth  coat 
getting  a  little  mangy  at  the  edges  ? 
Whether  this  is  to  be  a  fur  or  cloth 
year  for  you,  Lamson  &  Hubbard  at 
Boylston  and  Arlington  is  the  place 
to  satisfy  your  fondest  wish. 

Right  now,  their  February  Clear- 
ance Sale  is  in  full  swing,  and  you 
can  snag  a  fur  coat  for  as  little  as 
198.00.  Cloth  coats  are  featured  at 
50.00  and  even  the  dresses  have 
been  marked  down,  starting  at  10.00. 
^'our  chance  to  get  a  lot  for  a  little. 

For  (juality  and  distinction,  call  at 
the  House  of  Tweed  at  130  Newbury 
Street.  This  is  the  shop  that  carries 
the  line  of  Clarepotter,  a  fashion  name 
synonymous  with  deft  tailoring  and 
unusual  touches.  One  of  her  Belgian 
linens,  for  instance,  is  navy  with  a 
Mexican  pink  belt  and  collar  and 
white  stitching  d(jwn  the  pleated 
front. 

Typical  of  the  under-fur-coat 
clothes  shown  by  the  House  of  Tweed 
is  the  "roses  dc  soitc'Ciiirs"  dress,  a 
striking  number  with  French  phrases 
printed  in  white  on  a  black  ground. 
And  tliere  are  roses  scattered  through- 
out. "Ruses  dc  sowi'ciiirs" — get  it? 

Djspite  the  fact  that  in  the  past  few 
years  every  season  has  been  a  suit  sea- 


son, this-  year's  collection  at  R.  H. 
Stearns  is  really  something  for  the 
fashion-minded  to  crow  about. 

Gone  are  the  bleak  severe  lines  that 
have  distinguished  previous  modes. 
Instead,  1944  suits  have  come  forth 
with  new  soft  details  that  will  endear 
them  to  every  buyer. 

To  run  through  the  styles  briefly. 
Stearns  is  showing  the  cardigan,  the 
weskit,  the  dressmaker,  the  bolero, 
the  tunic,  and  tiie  soft  classic.  In  al- 
most every  case,  the  material  is  100% 
new  wool,  and  that,  if  anything, 
should  clinch  the  bargain. 

Those  who  know  S.  S.  Pierce's  own 
brand  of  cosmetics  swear  by  them 
and  rightly.  This  month,  we  want  to 
tell  you  about  their  special  hand  cream. 
It's  called  Velvet  Smooth  and  even  the 
roughest  pat-a-cakes  will  feel  that 
way  after  a  few  ap])lications.  Two 
sizes  :  three  and  a  half  ounces  for  50c  ; 
eight  and  a  half  for  89c. 

And,  if  you  prefer  a  lotion  t(j  a 
cream,  try  the  S.  S 
lotion.  Incidentally, 
powder  bases,  too. 


I*,  almond  hand 
)oth  are  excellent 


Custom-made  jjieces  are  the  pride 
and  joy  of  Jewel-Crest,  Inc.  at  376 
l)oylston  Street  where  Betty  Rae  de- 
signs the  kind  of  jewelry  that  dreams 
are  made  on. 

For  spring  ensembles.  Miss  Rae 
suggests  a  personal  nifmogram  done  in 
sterling,  silver  gild,  (jr  solid  gold.  And 
if  you  have  any  old  .stickpins  kicking 
around,  bring  them  in  to  her.  Before 
you  know  it,  she'll  ctjnvert  them  to 
lovely  spray  pins  or  brooches.  Not 
half  as  expensive  as  you  might  expect, 
eitlier. 

A  real  find  in  these  days  of  "victory 
girdles"  is  the  Sherman  Corset  Sho]) 
on  West  Street  where  Mrs.  Sherman 
declares  that  her  complete  line  of  cor- 
sets, girdles,  corselettes.  and  brassieres 
contains  the  necessary  amount  of  elas- 
tic which  is  so  important  in  an  effec- 
tive undergarment. 

Expert  fitters  give  personal  atten- 
tion to  individual  figure  problems, 
and  they  will  also  design  custom  gar- 
ments to  correct  figure  faults.  Note 
to  mothers:  special  notice  is  given  to 
growing  girls. 

That's  the  round  for  this  month  ex- 
cept, of  course,  for  one  more  item. 
You  know.  Buy  bonds. 


^^^^^ 

'Oh!  Did  you  call  iiic,  Air.  Griiiiby/" 
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COUSIN  ELOISE 


.  ♦  ♦  *'Be  nice  to  Cousin  Eloise," 
iny  inotlier  had  said,  "She's  misunder- 
stood." 

I*"or  a  fellow  who  had  been  in  the 
islands  of  the  South  Paciiic  for  almost 
a  year  even  the  prospect  of  being  nice 
to  the  little,  noisy  kid  he  remembered 
from  ten  years  ago  would  be  easy 
enough.  Any  girl  was  worth  being 
nice  to.  But  the  Eloise  of  ten  years 
ago  had  turned  out  to  be  something 
far  different  from  the  person  she 
seemed  potentially  to  be  then.  Eloise 
was  almost  as  tall  as  her  Marine 
cousin  and  about  as  husky. 

"She's  misunderstood,"  my  mother 
repeated,  as  if  to  make  her  defense  of 
Eloise  strong  enough.  A  sort  of  cu- 
mulative method  of  defense. 

So  I  wanted  to  be  nice  to  Eloise.  I 
wanted  to  help  her  because  she  was 
misunderstood,  l^ecause  she  was  such 
an  over-grown  tom-boy,  and  likely 
needed  male  companionship. 

"Let's  go  for  a  hike,"  she  suggested 
the  first  thing,  and  me  home  on  a  fur- 
lough to  rest  up !  "I'll  just  jump  into 
some  togs." 

In  a  moment  Eloise  was  beside  me. 
She  had>put  on  a  pair  of  men's  knick- 
ers, a  flannel  shirt,  and  high  boots. 

"Let's  start,"  she  said. 

And,  with  long  strides  that  left  me 
panting  and  gasping  for  breath,  Eloise 
was  hurr}'ing  over  hill  and  dale, 
jumping  fences,  wading  creeks  and 
digging  her  way  through  underbrush. 
What  had  been  work  for  me  in  the 
islands  Eloise  made  a  sport.  Down  a 
mile  stretch  of  gra\cl  roads  she 
s^vooped,  never  stopping  to  look  right 
or  left.  Eloise  never  stopped  to  hunt 
for  bittersweet  along  the  fence,  nor 
old  nests  in  the  low  bushes.  She 
didn't  stop  to  listen  to  the  birds,  nor 
to  follow  them  about.  Eloise  hiked 
and  by  that  I  mean  she  hiked.  If  the 
W'.A.A.C.  knew  about  her  they'd  have 
sent  the  whole  army  to  enlist  her. 
When  we  stopped  on  a  liilltop  Eloise 
said : 

"Eeel  that  leg.  It's  hard  as  rock. 
You  could  sharpen  a  knife  on  it." 

I  didn't  want  to  sharpen  a  knife  on 
it.  I  didn't  even  want  to  feel  of  it.  I 
just  wanted  to  rest,  hoping  Eloise 
wouldn't  ask  to  feel  of  mine.  But 


even  if  weariness  hurled  me  to  the 
earth,  I'd  be  nice  to  Cousin  Eloise. 

"Can  you  really  sharpen  a  knife  on 
it?  Why  don't  you?"  I  said  sarcas- 
tically. 

"It's  a  dare.  I'll  show  you  some 
time.  But  I  need  a  little  practicing." 

That  evening  Eloise  told  me, 
■'\\  e're  going  to  the  dance  over  at  the 
Country  Club.  You  have  to  get  out 
and  see  people  living  in  style  again. 
Do  you  good,  after  being  with  those 
natives,  or  were  you  with  natives?" 

I  had  no  answer.  All  I  could  think 
of  was  an  evening  of  dancing  with 
I--loise.  I  didn't  want  to  lug  that  pile 
of  flesh  around  all  evening.  I  knew  I 
couldn't  get  anyone  else  to  dance  with 
her.  But  I  was  going  to  be  nice  with 
Eloise  if  it  killed  me. 

That  evening  she  came  down  to 
meet  me.  If  Eloise  ever  strode  into 
a  room  before,  she  strode  in  then. 
Mer  hair  was  jniffed  out  all  over  her 
head.  She  wore  a  dress  with  white 
Ijackground  for  red  polka  dots.  The 
dress  was  trimmed  with  bands  of  red. 
and  huge  red  puff's  at  the  shoulders 
and  around  the  waist.  She  seemed 
twice  as  big  as  ever.  Somehow  she 
made  me  think  of  a  telephone  pole 
tied  up  in  baby  ribbon. 

But   I  didn't  have  to  lug  Eloise 


around  the  dance  floor.  She  did  the 
lugging  herself.  She  almost  carried 
me  around  the  ballroom.  When  the 
orchestra  ])la\ed  a  waltz  Eloise  did 
not  slow  down.  She  dipped,  and 
whirled,  and  twisted,  and  squirmed, 
and  jigged,  and  bounced,  and  jumped. 
I  guess  Eloise  could  jitterbug  to  a 
funeral  march.  Although  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  leading  the  dance  it 
seemed  to  me  I  was  still  chasing 
Eloise  over  hill  and  dale  as  I  had  been 
doing  all  afternoon,  though  now  it  was 
jitterbugging  or  rumbling  through  a 
rhuml)a. 

'"I  didn't  want  to  wear  hose  to- 
niglit."  she  told  me  between  two  of 
the  dances.  "But  I  had  to.  See  niv 
leg." 

Through  the  sheer  hose  I  saw  that 
Eloise's  leg  was  bandaged.  I  felt  a 
sudden  i)leasure.  Could  it  be  that  this 
Amazon  had  the  weakness  of  all  flesh, 
after  all  ?  Could  it  be  that  she  had 
s])rained  her  leg,  and  was — or  could 
now  be  classified  as  the  clinging  fe- 
male ? 

"Later  I'll  tell  you  about  it,"  she 
said,  "Now  let's  dance." 

After  the  dance  Eloise  suggested 
we  find  a  beer  joint.  She  liked  beer, 
she  said.  The  moment  we  arrived 
Eloise  put  her  nickel  in  the  machine 
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and  I  was  dragged  onto  the  floor. 
From  tliere  we  went  to  a  hot-dog 
wagon  on  the  corner.  Eloise  Hked 
slumming  and  she  didn't  mind  walk- 
ing, since  the  car  was  put  up.  We 
tried  Sloppy  Joe's  and  from  there  we 
went  to  Greasy  Dick's.  Eloise  wanted 
just  one  more  little  dance  but  it  was 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  we 
decided  we'd  better  find  a  cab  and  go 
home. 

"It's  so  nice  to  have  you  along,"  she 
said,  "You  know  you  have  to  have 
protection  in  those  places." 

I  said,  "Huh,"  and  kept  thinking 
maybe  I  needed  the  protection,  pro- 
tection from  Eloise. 

I  came  down  to  breakfast  about 
eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  My 
mother  came  in  from  the  living  room 
to  chat  with  me. 

"I  don't  think  you  were  nice  to 
Eloise  .  .  ."  she  said,  and  I  could 
have  shouted  at  her,  "She  .  .  .  she 
seemed  just  a  little  tired  this  morning. 
You  shouldn't  have  kept  her  out  so 
late.  You  shouldn't  have  done  that. 
You  haven't  said  anything  to  hurt  her, 
have  you  ?  You  know  how  sensitive 
she  is.  She's  misunderstood,  you 
know." 

"This  morning?"  I  asked,  "When 
did  you  see  her?  Is  she  up?" 

"Yes,  she's  been  up  since  about 
seven  thirty.  Or  that's  when  I  saw 
her.  She  had  just  come  in  from  a 
morning's  ride.  Cook  was  scolding 
her  for  coming  into  the  kitchen  and 
using  the  meat  knife.  I  don't  know 
what  Eloise  was  doing  with  it,  but 
Cook  said  it  had  blood  on  it.  Can't 
imagine." 

I  didn't  tell  my  mother  that  I 
guessed  Eloise  had  taken  my  dare  and 
was  practicing  sharpening  a  knife  on 
her  very  muscular  legs.  Nor  did  I  tell 
my  mother  I'd  wished  she'd  have  cut 
the  leg  oft". 

"She  might  have  been  committing 
murder,"  I  said  to  my  mother. 

"Now,  don't  be  funny,"  my  mother 
prompted,  and  then,  "Oh,  do  be  nice 
to  Eloise.  She's  misunderstood."  The 
cumulative  defense,  you  know. 

"Let  Eloise  be  nice  to  me,"  I  said, 
falling  into  a  swoon,  "Let  Cousin 
Eloise  be  nice  to  me." 

— ■  Raymond  Kresexskv 
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BISHOP  INTO  STONE 


♦  ♦  ♦  The  two-ton  bishop  soon 
will  shift  his  ininicnse  wliite  Vermont 
marble  l)ulk  from  a  Huntington  ave- 
nue studio  tilled  with  Victorian  devils, 
saints  and  gargoyles  in  plaster  to  his 
final  resting  place  in  an  old  whaling 
captain's  New  Bedford  parlor.  And 
if  you  think  all  of  this  is  incongruous, 
you  just  haven't  met  Senhor  Agos- 
tinho  Rodrigues,  a  Portuguese  sculp- 
tor who  is  artfully  taking  Boston  by 
storm. 

Rodrigues,  a  self-admitted  genius 
(|uite  ready  to  prove  his  right  to  a 
niche  in  the  Hall  of-  Fame  through  an 
evening's  run  of  Port  and  argument, 
will  be  exceedingly  happy  when  the 
symbolical  likeness  of  dark-skinned 
Bishop  Charles  Manuel  Grace,  spirit- 
ual leader  of  4,000,000  American  Ne- 
groes who  have  resisted  or  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  from  Father 
Divine,  is  off  his  long-fingered  hands. 

For  then  this  personable  young 
man  with  wavy  black  hair,  soulful 
brown  eyes  that  sparkle  as  he  talks 
and  that  therefore  sparkle  most  of  the 
time,  and  an  amiable  habit  of  display- 
ing without  pressure  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  fount  of  ideas  concern- 
ing all  the  arts  and  not  a  little  philoso- 
phy, will  be  able  to  turn  to  a  slightly 
larger  task,  that  of  carving  Bf)ston 
Town  to  his  own  taste. 

Rodrigues,  scion  of  the  hot-tem- 
pered Madeira  Islands,  is  certain  that 
he  has  something  as  ardent  as  the 
island  wine  to  give  this,  his  tempo- 
rarily adopted  city. 

"Hombre,  I  do  not  expect  to  make 
money  here,"  he  declares,  with  ap- 
propriate gestures.  "My  stomach,  the 
I)rimary  concern  of  the  modern  artist, 
is  sure  to  be  full  for  the  next  year. 
Therefore  I  am  without  worry.  I  am 
even  disposed  to  be  generous.  I  want 
to  spend  $10,000  of  my  own  monev 
on  free  lessons  to  children,  or  on  con- 
structive talks  to  convicts  and  others 
who  might  be  making  artificial  limbs 
for  returning  soldiers,  or  on  exhibits 
ior  galleries  and  museums  which  once 


were  hvmg  and 
death. 


now  arc  close  to 


I  will  sit  with  them  in  the  public 
parks  ;  the  passersby  will  have  to  look 
and  learn. 

"And  if  I  make  enemies,  well,  if 
you  are  surrounded  bv  people  who  al- 
ways say  'Yes,'  who  agree  with  you 
alwa}'s,  then  you  die. 

"I  will  not  die." 

Now  let  us  examine  how  Agostinho 
Rodrigues.  the  voluble,  the  volatile, 
the  impressionable  one,  got  that  wav. 

First  of  all,  bear  in  mind  that  he  is 
no  Salvador  Dali.  Though  ebullient 
to  an  almost  breath-taking  degree,  he 
is  above  all  pranks  in  art.  He  abhors 
what  he  calls  "Cubismo,"  a  freakish 
cult  that  he  considers  to  have  been 
invented  for  failures.  There  is  true 
intellect  behind  his  art.  If  nobody 
wishes  to  look  and  to  understand,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them.  The  artist 
is  not  above  bawling  them  out  for 
their  abysmal  ignorance.  .  .  . 

"Tino"  Rodrigues  started  his  artis- 
tic career  in  Madeira  by  selling  in- 


sular knickknacks  and  self-modelled 
fishes  and  animals.  A  lad  of  consider- 
able push — so  that  he  now  looks  back 
upon  himself  as  "the  most  objection- 
able boy  ever  born  on  the  island" — 
he  was  not  above  pulling  prospective 
customers'  coattails  and  hobbleskirts 
to  attract  attention  to  his  wares. 

Of  these  days  he  now  says,  "Why 
shouldn't  I  admit  that  I  was  a  boy 
selling  things  on  the  streets?  That 
was  my  masterpiece.  PVjr  if  a  man 
once  shined  shoes  and  rose  to  become 
a  great  artist,  it  shows  that  he  de- 
serves fame,  that  he  has  a  right  to  be 
somebody." 

One  day  a  German-Jewish  scientist 
sent  to  the  island  by  the  Portuguese 
government  to  re-organize  Madeira's 
zocjlogical  exhibits  felt  a  tremendous 
tug  at  his  own  coattails.  He  turned 
round  and  saw  little  Rodrigues,  who 
even  at  that  time  would  not  admit 
himself  to  be  small. 

It  may  have  been  those  sparkling 
e\  es,  or  perhaps  the  ingeniously  con- 
trived sculpture  on  Tino's  tray.  At 
an\-  rate,  the  boy  l)ecame  the  protege 


"And  what  if  nobody  wants  to  lis- 
ten to  my  theories,  what  if  no  one 
wants  to  see  my  creations?  Very  well. 
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Agostinlw  Rodrigues 

of  the  German,  Dr.  Gunther  Maul, 
and  for  eight  years  he  looked  up  to  the 
man  as  his  master. 

Intensive  instruction  propelled 
Tino  to  Lisbon,  where,  with  his  natu- 
ral verve  and  gusto,  he  arrived  with 
something  of  the  force  of  a  tidal  wave. 
The  national  house  of  art,  Museo  de 
Bocage,  took  him  up.  The  University 
of  Oporto  sent  him  to  London  to 
enter  a  competition  to  model  fish  and 
animals  for  the  British  Museum.  He 
won.  Then  he  did  T.  S.  Eliot,  the 
Anglicized  poet ;  Lord  Lloyd,  late 
minister  of  colonies,  and  various 
Chelsea,  Soho  and  Piccadilly  celebri- 
ties. ^ 

This  success  almost  miraculously 
led  to  a  government  scholarship  to 
study  in  America.  For  seven  months, 
with  a  somewhat  canny  idea  that  he 
would  improve  his  own  art  thereby, 
Tino  Rodrigues  worked  free  of  charge 
for  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  in  Man- 
hattan's Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. "I  would  do  anything  from 
scrubbing  floors,  skinning  crocodiles 
to  stuffing  dinosaurs,"  he  says. 

Then  wealthy  Bishop  Grace,  a 
character  as  prodigious  as  his  statue, 
got  hold  of  Tino  through  some  mutual 
New  Bedford  friends  for  the  creation 
of  the  little  parlor  ornament.  Seven 
months  ago,  the  artist  came  to  Boston, 
hired  space  in  the  archaic,  model- 
filled  architectural  firm  of  John  Evans 
in  Huntington  avenue,  and  started 
pruning  four  tons  of  marble  into  a 
two-ton  effigy  of  the  African  ec- 
clesiastic. 

It  is  a  remarkaljie  piece,  no  matter 
which  way  you  look  at  it.  And 
slightly  awkward  to  handle. 
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The  mentor  of  his  devout  flock  is 
shown  with  flowing  locks,  a  spiritual 
expression  and  the  symbolic  head  of  a 
young  girl  at  his  right  marsupial  side. 
Rodrigues  considers  the  piece  to  be 
his  true  masterpiece,  and  he  is  prob- 
ably right.  At  any  rate,  the  bishop  is 
crazy  about  it.  He  can  hardly  wait  to 
have  it  installed  in  the  parlor  of  the 
"palace"  he  recently  purchased,  at 
$20,000  plus,  in  conservative  old  New 
Bedford. 

Although  Tino  thinks  that  he  will 
try  miniature  sharks  the  next  time,  a 
two-ton  statue  has  hardly  staggered 
him.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  sit 
with  one  in  his  lap  in  Boston's  Public 
Garden. 

He  has  planned  a  monumental  as- 
sembly of  many  such  pieces  in  mem- 
ory of  Dr.  Rafael  Trujillo,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  Republic.  This 
affair  would  fill  not  an  entire  parlor 
but  an  entire  Dominican  city  square. 
More  than  anything,  it  would  be  a 
true  token  of  the  gigantic  imagina- 
tion of  Senhor  Agostinho  Rodrigues. 

 L.AWREXCE  D.AME. 

• 

THE  OLD  DOG'S  DAY 

,    ,    .    Ax    ECCEXTRIC  CH..K..CTER 

in  a  certain  town  sutfered  being  bitten 
by  a  dog. 

Too  late,  the  dog,  being  ordered 
shot  and  his  brain  examined,  was  pro- 
nounced to  have  had  rabies. 

Xothing  could  be  done  for  the  vic- 
tim, so  it  was  the  duty  of  the  doctor 
to  tell  the  man  that  he  would  die  of 
hydrophobia  before  many  days. 

The  poor  old  fellow  took  the  bad 
news  most  strangely.  Not  as  a  stun- 
ning blow,  but,  seemingly,  as  some- 
thing he  almost  welcomed. 

l-'or  days  he  wandered  about  the 
town  with  a  notebook  and  a  pencil  in 
his  hands.  Xow  and  then  he  would 
stop  before  a  house  and  set  down 
something  in  the  book. 

Finally  a  fellow  townsman,  greatly 
pitying  and  still  more  ciu'ious,  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing.  He  guessed 
he  was  collecting  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  friends  whom  he  wanted 
invited  to  his  funeral. 

"Xo.  Xo.  it  ain't  that,"  explained 
the  queer  old  one.  "I'm  making  up  a 
list  of  people  I'm  goin'  to  bite." 

—  M.  M.  KixxEV 


STASIAK,  THE 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  originator  and  clown 
prince  of  rh_vthmic  rassling  was  Stan- 
ley Stasiak,  a  '"Polish  Lion/'  wiio  pre- 
ferred to  be  horizontal  rather  than 
right. 

He  was  the  first  gripster  to  see  the 
value  of  deliberately  and  openly  an- 
tagonizing the  customers.  Hitherto, 
all  rasslers  adhered  to  the  heroics. 
"But,"  in  the  Stasiak  logic,  "if  they 
like  you,  they  may  or  may  not  pay  in 
to  see  you  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  hate  you,  they  will  ride  and  walk 
miles  and  dig  down  in  their  jeans  for 
top  prices,  for  the  opportunity  to  razz 
you."  To  Stasiak,  it  was  a  sure  thing 
for  a  big  i)rofit,  this  being  a  menace, 
and  he  amply  proved  it.  He  became 
the  most  despised  and  most  ridiculed 
individual  in  bone  crushing  history. 

SizzHng  Stanislaus  (his  right  han- 
dle) was  the  first  mat  madman.  He 
pioneered  in  throwing  referees  and 
opponents  out  of  the  ring.  He  was 
the  first  to  leave,  an  adversary,  shake 
his  fists  at  the  jeering  crowd,  and 
challenge  his  tormentors.  Simulating 
rage  of  the  most  violent  type,  he 
would  run  up  and  down  the  ring  and 
even  into  the  aisles  of  the  auditorium, 
offering,  first  to  take  on  any  ten  men 
in  the  house.  Finally,  he  would  widen 
his  challenge  scope  to  include  every- 
body within  hearing  of  his  Polish  ac- 
cented voice. 

At  every  stand,  he  had  to  have  po- 
nce protection,  and  he  really  took 
chances  with  his  life  and  safety  in 
exciting  mob  movement.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  he  was  somewhat 
roughl}-  handled,  and  was  struck  by 
missiles  considerably  more  potent 
than  mere  words.  But,  to  ofi^set  these 
disadvantages,  the  cash  rewards 
soared  to  record  volume. 

Just  for  burlesquing,  Stasiak  was 
getting  a  thousand  per  cent  more  than 
he  had  received  for  rassling.  Tech- 
nically, he  was  a  good  rassler,  and 
likewise,  technically,  he  was  cpite  an 
actor.  He  would  stamp  out  of  a  ring 
in  a  mighty  rage,  the  heat  radiating 
out  from  his  florid  face  and  almost 
hairless  dome,  to  his  dressing  room. 
There,  the  scowl  was  promptly  re- 
placed by  a  grin,  and  he  would  chirp 
to  those  in  the  inner  sanctum  with 


"POLISH  LION" 

him,  "How  was  the  old  act  tonight, 
fellows  ?" 

I  f  you  saw  only  the  business  side  of 
Stasiak,  the  voluble  villain,  you  would 
be  convinced  he  was  a  hopelessly  bru- 
tal, domineering  braggart.  A  menace 
to  civilization. 

But  this  professional  bearer  of  bad 
news,  had  another  side  he  tried  to 
keep  under  cover.  At  least,  from  the 
rassling  customers. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  children 
and  dogs.  Regardless  of  where  he 
traveled  in  the  course  of  his  hippo- 
droming,  he  made  it  a  point  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  boys  and  girls. 
He  would  walk  into  a  store,  would 
this  giant  ambassador  of  ill  will,  and 
make  a  heavy  purchase  of  candy, 
fruit,  nuts,  gum,  etc.  Then  distribute 
all  immediately  to  a  group  of  children 
he  saw  nearby.  His  chief  pleasure 
while  at  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
was  to  buy  sweets  and  fruit  for 
youngsters  playing  on  the  streets,  on 
vacant  lots  or  in  playgrounds.  His  big 
mastifif,  frequently  following  Stasiak, 
was  used  as  a  free  taxi  by  the  chil- 
dren. Like  its  master,  the  huge  dog 
looked  and  acted  tough  but  was  plenty 
soft  under  the  skin.  Often,  there 
would  be  two  or  three  little  ones  on 
the  canine's  back  and  two  or  three  in 
Stasiak's  arms  and  clinging  to  his 
back.  All  slobbering  over  his  best 
togs  with  the  hands  stuck  up  with  the 
candy  provided  by  him. 

He  would  send  ice  cream,  fruit  and 
candy,  to  hospitals  for  children  in  va- 
rious centres  he  visited  in  presenting 
his  act.  Eatables  would  also  be  fur- 
nished homes  for  orphaned  and  de- 
serted boys  and  girls.  There  would 
also  be  sports  equipment  and  foot- 
wear. Stasiak's  basic  enjoyment  was 
in  fraternizing  with  children.  But  his 
was  no  Jekyll  and  Hyde  personality. 
He  was  always  kind  and  generous  and 
his  rassling  performance  was  just  an 


act.  One  that  never  failed  to  click 
anywhere  in  the  numerous  cities 
played  by  Stasiak. 

His  routine  for  steaming  up  the 
crowd  was  not  always  the  same.  He 
developed  new  stunts  as  he  discarded 
tiicir  predecessors.  One  that  was  dur- 
able was  to  heave  the  referee  out  of 
the  ring.  For  this  number,  the  stage 
was  set  by  the  villain  putting  a  syn- 
thetic stranglehold  on  his  partner,  beg 
pardon,  foe.  The  referee  tried  to 
break  the  hold,  whereupon  Stasiak 
picked  up  the  one-man-supreme- 
court,  and  dropped  him  into  the  first 
row  of  customers  at  the  ringside.  The 
X  marking  the  spot  consisted  of  two 
])lubber  coated  men,  who  caught  the 
ref  and  the  latter  was  .uninjured.  To 
make  this  number  sure  fire  in  arous- 
ing the  crowd,  the  referee  was  always 
much  smaller  than  Stasiak.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  ref  to  get  the  heave, 
was  George  Tuohey,  5  feet,  5,  and 
120.  Stasiak  provided  a  sharp  con- 
trast with  his  6  feet,  1,  and  250.  Tuo- 
hey, also,  was  Stasiak's  senior  by 
about  25  years.  The  gray  hair  apply- 
ing an  extra  stimulant  in  setting  the 
audience  on  fire. 

n  the  customers  had  been  in  think- 
ing mood,  they  would  have  noticed  a 
weak  spot  in  this  number.  For,  in 
grabbing,  flooring  and  tossing  the 
little  ref,  the  big  villain  had  his  back 
to  his  opponent.  But,  the  opponent 
made  no  move  to  flatten  him.  Some- 
thing there  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  do.  No,  the  party 
of  the  second  part  in  the  act,  just 
looked  on,  until  Stasiak  turned  around 
and  resumed  rassling. 

Very  often,  Stasiak  would  deliber- 
ately interrupt  the  gripping  with  his 
partner,  to  bellow  at  the  crowd.  This 
would  bring  a  roar  of  Bronx  cheers, 
boos,  derisive  shouts.  Perhaps,  some 
empty  bottles,  stones,  hot  dogs  (with 
and  without  the  buns)  hats,  etc.  To 
further  his  development  of  hostility  to 
him,  he  would  speak  in  broken  Eng- 
lish. In  fact,  most  of  the  words  would 
l)e  severely  bent  and  twisted  as  well 
as  broken.  This,  although,  he  could, 
really,  speak  English  with  only  a  trace 
of  accent  on  Polish,  if  he  wished.  But, 
he  put  the  polish  on  his  English  on 
the  street,  and  the  Polish  on  his  Eng- 
lish in  the  ring. 

—  William  McXultv 
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THEATRE  REVIEW 


•  ♦  ♦  Small  Bobkv  Clark,  a 
great  man  among  the  comedians  of 
the  world,  arrives  at  rehearsals  for 
a  new  show  with  a  satchel  in  his  hand. 
In  the  satchel  are  sets  of  false  teeth, 
tiny  canes,  vast  cigars,  hats  little  and 
large  and  crayon  enough  for  the  spec- 
tacles which  he  will  of  course,  ]jaint 
onto  his  face.  These  are  his  working 
eciuipnient.  With  these  he  can,  in  a 
solemn  and  systematic  way,  evolve  or 
create  masterworks  of  ludicrous  low 
comedy. 

With  these,  as  rehear.sals  ])rogress, 
he  experiments.  He  fumbles.  He 
tries  the  false  teeth  for  one  scene,  a 
tinv  cane  for  another,  discards  both, 
comes  up  with  a  wig"  that  looks  like  an 
oriole's  nest  from  the  bottom  of  his 
cache.  Like  a  great  painter  trying  to 
discover  by  trial  and  error  the  exact 
shade  of  color  he  needs  for  a  portrait, 
he  works  his  way  through  his  little 
bag  till  he  has  achieved  at  last  what 
will  seem  on  the  stage  the  maddest 
kind  of  spontaneous  lunacy. 

For  "Mexican  Hayride,"  he  used 
the  same  old  bag  of  tricks  and  came 
up  with  a  succession  of  wonderfully 
cuckoo  comic  portraits.  He  began, 
of  course,  as  a  pompous  man  of 
means.  For  that  is  his  favorite  char- 
acterization, or  caricature.  He  is,  in 
this,  a  Babbitt-baiter.  With  his  too 
big  cigar  and  his  too  assured  manner, 
he  mocks  at  the  high  and  mighty,  at 
all  these  Americans  who  feel  that 
their  i)osition,  or  place,  or  money, 
makes  them  hgures  of  im])onance.  He 


affects  a  ])onii)ous  tone  of  voice  ;  he 
waves  the  cigar  and  jjuffs  with  grand- 
ilo([uent  gestures.  He  leans  over  back- 
wards as  he  postures  and  struts  and 
])uffs  up  like  a  peacock.  He  assails  the 
heavy  swells  and  demolishes  them  as 
has  no  other  caricaturist  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene. 

Since  he  is  versatile  and  fast 
enough  to  keep  abreast  of  any  script, 
he  presently  changes  of  course,  into 
someone  else.  His  heavy  swell  is  ex- 
l)osed  as  a  numbers  racketeer  and  pro- 
ceeds then  to  sell  a  less  limber  witted 
conniver  a  notion  for  dabbling  in  the 
M exican  lottery — illegally. 

\\  hen  he  and  this  other  fellow  are 
caught  at  it.  he  becomes  a  fugitive 
from  justice  in  Mexico,  flying  from 
])ursuit  in  a  series  of  disguises  that  stir 
up  some  of  the  wildest  laughter  this 
side  of  the  funny  house. 

In  one  scene  he  ap])ears  in  a  pea 
green  coverall,  something  like  a  child's 
snow  suit,  with  huge  green  buttons, 
i  le  is  a  street  nuisician  now  and  from 
the  bottom  of  his  little  satchel  he  has 
brought  uj)  a  flute  on  which  he  jilays 
tinv,  sillv  tunes,  as  he  leads  a  band  of 
four  awkward,  shy,  timidly  smiling 
Mexican  musicians. 

\\  hen  he  is  revealed  in  this  mad 
garb  and  pursued,  he  lea])s  into  a  dry 
river  bed  with  a  gay  Iiounce. 

"This,"  he  says,  with  magnificent 
injured  dignity,  as  he  slowly  arises, 
"is  a  beluva  time  to  drain  the  river!"' 
and  disa]:)pears.  to  r.'turn  again  as  a 


Mexican  woman  peddler  of  frijoles,  a 
bewigged  hag  with  false  teeth  (the 
satchel  never  fails)  a  large  chest 
measurement!  oh,  wonderful  satchel ! ) 
and  the  inevitable  cigar. 

People  said  the  book  of  "Mexican 
Hayride"  was  unsatisfactory.  That  is 
so  silly.  The  book  of  every  musical 
comedy,  not  excepting  "Oklahoma,"  is 
unsatisfactory.  What  dift'erence  does 
it  make  when  you  can  have  Bobby 
Clark  to  romp  through  it  on  his  two 
little  legs,  to  leer  like  a  wicked,  slightly 
demented  dandy  at  the  ladies,  to  leap 
from  one  disguise  to  another  ! 

\Miat  are  lines  anyway,  what  is  a 
test,  as  compared  with  a  satched  that 
can  yield  such  fabulous  costumed 
pranks  aiifl  a  wit  and  coiuical  artistrv 
that  can  beget  laughter  that  run- 
through  an  entire  evening  like  a  rush- 
ing river  ? 

Oh,  there  are  pretty  girls  in  '"Alexi- 
can  Hayride"  and  beautiful  costume> 
and  handsome  scenery  ;  and  there  are 
good  Cole  Porter  tunes,  like  "I  Love 
You"  and  comic  songs  like  "There 
Must  Be  Someone  For  Me."  But  all 
these  things  are  background. 

In  the  foreground,  teeth  set  in  a 
phony  smile,  eyes  bulging  with  sly  in- 
tentions, and  a  satchel  in  his  hand,  is 
Bobb\-  Clark,  who  makes  it  all  up- 
roarious, hilarious  and  successful. 

If  it  is  a  long  leap  from  ''^lexican 
Hayride"  to  "The  Cherry  Orchard," 
it  is  worth  making  in  the  interest  of 
the  drama.  This  "'Cherry  Orchard" 
is  the  Carl)  Wharton-Margaret  Web- 
ster production,  which  stars  Eva  Le 
(Sallienne  and  Joseph  Schildkraut, 
which  makes  it  rather  a  tangle  ot 
names,  don't  you  think? 

Xames  or  no,  it  is  interesting.  For 
Miss  Le  Gallienne  and  Miss  W  ebster 
and  any  of  the  others  with  producing 
rights  got  together  many  tine  player^ 
for  their  revival  of  the  play  and  gave 
it  a  lavish  .sendoff. 

Like  all  the  otiier  Chekov  dramas, 
the  good  ones,  that  is,  this  is  a  subtle 
l)lay  and  one  not  easily  evoked.  If 
jirojierly  done,  it  can  stir  a  feeling  of 
strong  and  tingling  emotion  in  the  be- 
holder, something  rather  thrilling  and 
exciting.  It  is  unconventional  in  form, 
lacking  anything  like  a  proper  story 
or  plot,  lacking  the  susjiense  or  the 
sense  of  combat  which  informs  the 
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usual  tine  play.  But  it  is  definitely  a 
work  of  art,  a  dramatic  mosaic  made 
of  little  lines  and  scenes  which  must 
all  be  set  down  with  proper  emphasis 
on  each. 

It  suggests  a  symphony,  wlierein 
you  need  great  individual  artists  all 
of  whom  subordinate  their  own  tal- 
ents to  an  integrated  playing  of  the 
whole  piece. 

;\Iiss  LeGallienne's  company  had 
done  a  pretty  fair  job  of  it  when  their 
production  reached  here,  but  not  all 
the  performances  were  yet  as  good  as 
might  ])e  and  the  whole  thing  needed 
to  be  much  more  closely  integrated. 

Ernest  Pascal's  play,  "Peepshow" 
arrived  here  in  bad  shape.  The  third 
act  was  obviously  in  need  of  rewriting, 
the  cast  seemed  to  be  acting  without 
direction  in  much  of  the  last  two  acts. 


Since  this  comedy  of  adultery  is  no 
great  shakes  by  itself,  owing  whatever 
value  it  may  have  to  the  use  of  a  de- 
vice, that  was  unfortunate. 

The  device  is  a  personalized  con- 
science. Conscience,  in  the  person  of 
another  actor  who  wears  tlie  same 
costumes,  follows  the  play's  Casanova 
through  his  adventures,  rebuking,  rep- 
rimanding, jibing,  warning  and 
jesting. 

One  should  have  gone  back,  of 
course,  to  see  just  how  they  repaired  it 
after  the  premiere;  to  determine  if. 
with  rewriting  and  rehearsing,  it 
emerged  as  something  better.  But 
having  laughed  moderatel}-  at  the 
jokes,  or  the  joke  ( the  idea  of  the  con- 
science) it  was  too  much  of  a  chore. 

Thus  conscience  doth  make  lag- 
gards of  us  all. 

—  Elliot  Norton 


/?.  ^STAPfom, 

'So  tliis  is  tlic  peak  that's  never  before  been  climbed!" 


WW'        h  one  of  Bosm->  most  popnl.r   _ 


^Iflyles  Stondish 

BEACON  STREET  AT  KENMORE  SQUARE.  BOSTON 

HARLEY  H  BOSWELL.  Mgr. 
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FEBRUARY  ENTERTAINMENT 


♦  ♦  ♦  Contrary  to  the  news 
from  New  York — of  the  dearth  of 
name  talent  available — Boston  is  still 
on  the  stellar  list  for  the  best  enter- 
tainment attractions  possible.  And 
as  usual,  D.  B.  Stanbro  of  the  Statler, 
Chauncey  Depew  Steele  of  the  Copley 
Plaza,  Arki-Yavensonne  of  the  Fens- 
gate,  and  Michael  Redstone  of  the 
Mayfair  and  Latin  Quarter  are  pro- 
viding it. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that 
the  other  excellent  spots — the  Tou- 
raine,  Essex,  Avery,  the  Music  Box 
at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel,  and  the 
Lenox — are  not  giving  the  best.  It  is 
simply  that  the  big  names  in  show 
business  are  featured  by  the  astute 
gentlemen  above. 

♦  ♦  ♦  At  the  Statler's  superb 
Terrace  Room,  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary sees  Russell  Swan,  the  famous 
magician,  bowing  in  on  February  7th 
for  a  three-week  stay.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  in  his  highly  specialized  field, 
and  his  smooth  work  is  certain  to 
make  your  visit  here  worthwhile.  On 
the  same  show  with  him  will  be  a  well- 
known  dance  team,  whose  names  are 
synonymous  with  top  work. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Continuing  the  jjarade  of 
big  names  at  the  Mayfair,  Michael 
Redstone  brings  in  Johnny  Howard 
for  a  February  starring  spot.  Johnny 
Howard  has  marlc  an  excellent  repu- 
tation for  himself  in  Hollywood  and 
in  the  swankier  boites  along  the  east 
coast.  He  is  certain  to  score  big  at  the 
Mayfair. 

(Jne  relatively  unpublicized  feature 
of  the  Mayfair  is  the  Curtain  Dinner. 
The  idea  behind  this,  astutely  enough, 
is  to  assure  the  diner-out  of  an  excel- 
lent dinner  and  a  complete  show  be- 
fore curtain  time  at  local  theatres. 
Since  the  food  is  excellent,  the  floor 
show  tops,  and  the  prices  for  same 
starting  at  $1.50,  the  Curtain  Dinner 
idea  is  clicking  big  with  those  who  a])- 
preciate  the  clever  arrangement. 

By  way  of  added  information,  the 
chef  at  the  Mayfair  is  a  man  of  inter- 
national fame.  He  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
an  artist  in  his  own  line.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  you'll  get  the  best  in 
food  as  well  as  entertainment. 


♦  ♦  Opening  at  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter on  February  6,  the  customary  fine 
show  there  more  than  outdid  itself. 
Don  Arden,  director  and  producer  of 
the  "line"  numbers  has  long  been  tops 
at  his  work.  It  is  his  theory — and  a 
wise  one — that  music,  lights,  costumes 
and  numbers  should  be  tied  together 
to  tell  a  story.  This,  as  usual,  has 
been  done  with  the  February  6th 
show. 

In  addition,  Ross  and  LaPierre,  a 
comedy  team,  Gaynor  and  Ross  in  a 
breath-taking  roller  skating  act,  Cor- 
day  and  Tiano's  fine  work  as  a  dance 
team,  and  Foli  Miller,  a  tap  dancer 
with  the  liveliest  feet  since  Bill  Rob- 
inson snagged  all  honors  for  same. 

This  magnificent  theatre  restaurant, 
for  your  information,  provides  grand 
food,  super  service,  and  one  of  the 
])est-rounded,  unusual  floor  shows  vou 
could  ask  for.  A  "must"  on  the  Book 
of  Bostonians. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Ar  THE  Hotel  Touraine's 
rich  Renaissance  Room,  the  policy  is 
excellent  food  and  fine  entertainment. 


Although  not  featuring  famous 
names,  the  room,  the  food,  and  the 
show  (plus  Pat  Sands  sound  and  ver- 
satile music)  add  up  to  top  entertain- 
ment in  a  setting  that  is  different  from 
any  other  room  around  town. 

In  the  floor  shows  for  Februarv. 
the  Touraine  has  planned  what 
amounts  to  a  sure  thing  for  sock  en- 
tertainment. The  June  Taylor  Girls 
and  a  revue  planned  by  June  Taylor 
herself  assures  the  best  in  carefully 
balanced  fun.  Wisely,  the  manage- 
ment has  given  the  attractive  ]\Iiss 
Taylor  the  "green  light"  to  provide 
the  best  of  the  available  talent.  Her 
miniature  revues,  masterfully  pro- 
duced, have  registered  outstanding 
success  in  New  York  and  on  the  west 
coast.  In  Boston,  they  are  a  refresh- 
ing change  from  more  stereotyped  en- 
tertainment. 

.  ♦  .  The  Satire  Room,  in  the 
Fensgate  Hotel,  has  kept  a  very  high 
standard  of  entertainment  at  all  times. 
Although  this  small  and  superb  room 
is  known  as  the  most  expensive  in 
tliese  parts,  the  tariff  is  well  worth  it. 
If  you'll  glance  back  over  your  mem- 
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ory  book,  you'll  recall  the  parade  of 
top  performers  who  have  been  seen 
here  and  only  here  in  Boston. 

In  January,  Iniogene  Coca  bowed 
into  the  Satire  Room.  So  smashing 
was  her  success,  that  Arki,  shrewdly 
enough,  is  holding  her  over  as  long 
as  possible.  Iniogene  Coca,  by  the 
way,  is  the  mistress  of  satire.  In  the 
Satire  Room,  logically  enough,  she  is 
more  than  at  home.  She  should  be  a 
fixture.  Her  satirical  impressions  of 
the  singer  with  more  arrangements 
behind  her  than  she  has  voice  is  an 
hilarious  tour  de  force.  A  rare  mimic, 
Imogene  Coca  is  worth  every  cent  and 
every  moment  you  spend  in  the  Satire 
Room. 

.  ♦  ♦  IS^oviXG  DOWNTOWN  or  get- 
ting ready  to  leave  town  on  the  South 
Station  iron  horses,  you  couldn't  do 
better  than  take  in  the  show  and  dine 
at  the  Hotel  Essex.  This  hotel,  under 
Bill  Creagh's  effective  management, 
is  developing  rapidly  into  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  friendly  spots  in 
Boston.  The  entertainment,  music 
and  food  are  excellent,  and  while  no 
famous-name  policy  is  followed,  the 
shows  are  well-balanced  and  good 
fun.  There's  almost  the  feeling  of  a 
country  club  evening  of  entertain- 
ment and  dancing  here,  and  that's  a 
good  feeling  at  any  time. 

♦  ♦  .  Last,  Init  not  least,  the  Ho- 
tel Avery's  Cameo  Room,  with 
Tommy  Carr  on  the  band  stand  and 
guests  taking  part  in  hilarious  musical 
games  olfers  an  evening  that  is  dif- 
ferent. Carr's  orchestra,  though 
small,  is  good,  and  when  last  seen, 
the  guests  were  having  a  bang-up 
good  time  playing  games  on  the  dance 
floor. 

.  .  .  N  OT  STRICTLY  ill  the  enter- 
tainnient-dancing-dining  categorw  but 
well  worth  while  is  the  upstairs  cock- 
tail lounge  of  Dinty  Moore's.  There's 
a  girl  there  who  plays  fine  piano,  and 
Joe  Miron,  behind  the  bar.  is  one  (jf 
the  few  bartender-artists  in  these 
parts.  Well  worth  while  to  take  a 
look  at  his  work  adorning  the  walls 
here. 
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THE  FIRST  MONDAY  IN  MARCH 


.  ♦  ♦  Along  about  the  time  sap 
l)egin.s  to  run  free  in  the  maples  and 
the  mail  carrier  stuffs  each  roadside 
hox  with  the  bright  promise  of  seed 
catalogs,  town  meeting  time  comes  in 
New  England.  It  always  is  somewhat 
of  a  shock  for  those  of  us  who  were 
born  and  brought  up  in  these  parts  to 
realize  that  town  meeting  is  a  purely 
New  England  jiastime.  The  lack  of  it 
in  the  background  of  politicians  from 
less  enlightened  states  undoubtedly 
explains  their  odd  behavior  in  W'ash- 
ington. 

Town  meeting  is  a  serious  business. 
It  is  not  a  glorified  forum  like  the 
grossly  misnamed  radio  program. 
What  the  town  votes  to  do  determines 
the  tax  rate  for  the  coming  year,  and 
who  will  run  things,  and  how  they 
will  be  run.  No  matter  where  they 
are  held,  they're  apt  to  be  the  same, 
whether  under  the  control  of  the 
Swedes  of  Stockholm,  Maine,  or  the 
Poles  of  Union,  Connecticut,  or  the 
Puritans  of  Craftsbury,  Vermont. 
And  the  Armenian  of  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  talks  as  fervently  and 
sincerely  about  New  England  tradi- 
tions as  does  the  Anglo-Saxon  of 
Jamestown,  Rhode  Island. 

Yet  for  all  that,  town  meeting  day 
is  a  holiday,  and  everyone  from  the 
youngest  baby  to  the  oldest  grandpaw 
attends.  The  first  article  is  the  choos- 
ing of  a  moderator.  Frequently  the 
contest  is  hot,  l)Ut  in  many  places  the 
act  is  a  formality,  and  everyone  knows 
ahead  of  time  who  will  be  chosen. 

Although  there  are  no  rules  about 
it,  in  many  towns  opi)osing  factions 
will  sit  on  o])posite  sides  of  the  hall. 
Almost  always,  there's  some  old  man 
who  feels  called  upon  to  sjieak  on 
practically  every  motion,  and  his, 
"Mr.  Moderator,"  is  a  signal  for  his 
audience  to  start  gossiping  or  to  begin 
figuring  the  ])robable  tax  rate  while 
he  says  nothing  with  a  great  many 
words. 

Such  a  man  had  been  the  bane  of  ev- 
ery meeting  for  years  in  a  town  not  far 
from  Boston,  ^\'hen  he  died,  the  town 
fathers  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  but  the 
next  year,  the  old  man's  son  showed 
up,  took  the  seat  his  dad  had  always 
occupied,  and  his  "Mr.  Moderator.  " 
introduced  speeches  even  more  long 


winded  and  more  pointless  than  his 
father's  had  been. 

Something  no  one  from  foreign 
parts  of  the  United  States  can  ever 
understand  is  the  way  a  meeting  will 
vote  large  sums  of  money  without 
hardly  any  debate  and  then  quarrel 
over  a  relatively  small  amount  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  Brookline  has  a  rep- 
resentative town  meeting,  and  two  or 
three  \ears  ago,  after  they  had  voted 
thousands  of  dollars  in  a  ten  minute 
])eriod,  they  argued  twice  as  long  over 
an  a]:)propriation  of  a  few  hundred  to 
be  used  to  keep  the  municipal  John- 
and-i\Iary  at  Brookline  X'illage  open. 
The  debate  was  fast  and  furious,  and 
brought  forth  from  the  onlookers  in 
the  gallery  a  number  of  pertinent 
statements,  including  the  fervent  hope 
that  certain  of  the  town  meeting  mem- 
bers might  get  caught  short  in  that 
vicinity  around  three  A.M.  if  the  ar- 
ticle were  defeated. 

Going  to  town  meetings  as  an  on- 
looker can  get  to  be  as  much  a  hal)it 
as  attending  Iwrlesque  shows,  though 
it's  somewhat  harder  to  do.  Many 
])laces  refuse  to  allow  visitors,  though 
usually  you  can  get  some  town  official 
to  vouch  for  you.  One  year  my  hus- 
band and  1  si)ent  almost  all  of  a  beau- 
tiful June  day  pursuing  elusive  select- 
men all  over  the  island  of  Nantucket 


to  get  ])ermission  to  attend  a  special 
town  meeting  which  had  been  called 
for  that  night.  In  the  end,  no  one 
challenged  our  right  to  be  there,  and 
it  hardly  proved  worth  our  time.  It 
must  have  been  one  of  the  shortest 
meetings  ever  held.  Two  minutes  after 
it  was  called  to  order,  the  business 
had  been  taken  care  of  and  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned.  Half  the  town  ar- 
rived after  it  was  all  over. 

The  following  month  in  northern 
Maine  we  attended  a  meeting  that,  f  or 
sheer  entertainment,  topped  them  all. 
The  meeting  had  been  called  for  seven 
o'clock  in  order  to  see  if  the  town 
would  vote  to  allow  the  local  ball 
team  to  practice  on  the  school  grounds 
on  Sunday.  It  was  back  before  the 
war  brought  an  end  to  one  of  Maine'> 
most  bitter  feuds,  between  the  fa^t- 
timers  and  the  slow-timers.  The  ques- 
tion of  Daylight  vs.  Standard  time 
was  left  to  the  communities  to  decide, 
and  it  led  to  all  sorts  of  troubles  be- 
cause in  lots  of  the  smaller  towns,  the 
village  folks  went  on  daylight  and 
the  farmers  stayed  on  standard.  Some- 
times even  in  single  families  one- 
rugged  individualist  would  set  hi- 
watch  differently. 

At  five  of  seven  fast  time  that 
night,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
su])porters  of  the  Sunday  baseball 
article  had  a  decided  edge  on  their 
more  conservative  brethren.  Where 
u])on  the  conservatives  declared  that 
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the  meeting  had  been  called  for  seven 
o'clock  slow  time,  and  they  sent  out 
scouts  to  drag  in  supporters.  During 
the  next  hour  there  was  a  constant 
counting  of  noses  and  wracking  of 
brains  to  make  certain  that  every  last 
partisan  had  been  rounded  up. 

When  the  meeting  got  under  way, 
the  oratory,  while  one  sided,  was 
worth  travelling  miles  to  hear.  One 
of  the  local  ministers  told  the  tear- 
jerking  story  of  a  small  boy  who'd 
been  run  over  and  killed  by  an  autoist 
who  was  on  his  way  to  a  Sunday 
game,  and  he  had  the  streets  of  the 
town  dripping  with  mingled  tears  and 
blood,  should  such  unholy  doings  be 
allowed.  The  second  minister  was 
somewhat  more  moderate.  He  warned 
of  the  evils  which  went  with  Sunday 
baseball,  swearing  and  drinking,  and 
things  which  would  not  bear  mention- 
ing, and  he  ended  plaintively  that  be- 
sides, his  house  was  ne.xt  to  the  school 
grounds,  and  the  noise  kept  him  from 
enjoying  his  Sunday  afternoon  nap. 

By  the  time  the  question  was  called, 
the  motion  had  gotten  so  cluttered  and 
fussed  u])  that  no  one  was  quite  cer- 
tain just  how  to  vote.  They  tried 
counting  hands,  but  no  one  was  sure 
whether  yes  meant  no  or  yes.  So  the 
moderator  had  them  stand  up  in 
groups,  but  that  got  pretty  confusing. 
When  the  meeting  was  adjourned, 
both  sides  believed  firmly  they  had 
won,  and  everyone  left  happy  and 
contented  with  the  workings  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Just  how  completely  democratic  the 
town  meeting  is  in  actual  ])ractice  is  a 
moot  question.  It's  probably  the  near- 
est practical  expression  of  democracy 
in  action  in  the  United  States.  Your 
New  Englander  doesn't  worry  about 
that.  .As  Louise  Dickinson  Rich  said 
of  it  in  We  Took  to  the  Woods,  "W  e 
get  self-respect  and  the  right  to  spit 
in  anyone's  eye  and  tell  them  to  go 
climb  a  tree,"  and  that  sums  up  the 
values  of  town  meeting  about  as  well 
as  anything. 

—  Lucia  P).\rbi:k. 
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♦  ♦  ♦  Ne  west  expression  of 
rugged  individualism  in  Cambridge  is 
Radio  Radcliffe,  incubator  for  air- 
wave minded  girls  at  the  college  there. 
In  the  eight  months  of  its  existence,  it 
has  beamed  varied  programs  to  the 
dormitories  nightly,  including  such 
"elderly"  features  as  interviews  with 
local  celebrities.  As  a  token  of  its 
success,  many  "'verbal"  fan  letters 
have  been  received  from  girls  de- 
lighted with  the  music  and  plays 
broadcast  especially  for  them. 

Since  organization  last  summer, 
Radio  Radcliffe,  serving  the  college 
and  Harvard  exclusively  via  the  elec- 
tric system,  has  included  on  its  regular 
program  five  minute  AP  dispatches, 
original  plays,  concert  and  swing 
music  plus  interviews  with  prominent 
men.  This  latter,  while  only  a  part 
of  the  program  set-up,  is  an  unusual 
novelty  in  a  girls'  college. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  format  of 
the  nightly  programs,  certain  features 
have  been  planned  to  make  life 
easier  for  the  student  audience.  These 
features  include  "Music  to  Read  By,"' 
an  hour  of  soothing  classical  selec- 
tions, and  a  program  of  records  which 
are  ref[uired  fare  for  those  taking 
music  courses. 

Among  the  men  who  have  been  in- 
terviewed informally  on  Radcliife's 
air-waves  are  .\rthur  Fiedler,  con- 
ductor of  Boston   Symphony's  Pop 


Concerts ;  E.  Power  Biggs,  well- 
known  organist ;  Rudolph  Elie,  Jr., 
Music  and  drama  critic  of  the  Boston 
Herald. 

According,  however,  to  Ronnie 
Phoenix,  president  of  Radio  Rad- 
cliffe. the  chief  contribution  to  the 
college  has  been  the  advertisement- 
less  programs.  In  addition  to  that,  it 
is  the  station's  opinion  that  a  further 
listener  service  has  resulted  in  bring- 
ing an  enlightened  approach  to  jazz  to 
the  college  by  featuring  small  bands, 
"a  more  spontaneous  and  closer  ap- 
proach to  the  pure  jazz  form  than 
name  bands,"  according  to  IMiss 
Phoenix. 

An  ofifshoot  of  Harvard's  Crimson 
Network.  Radio  Radcliffe  was  first 
started  last  July  when  appreciative 
members  of  the  Harvard  station  gave 
the  Radcliffe  girls  who  had  been 
broadcasting  with  them  the  necessary 
equipment  for  their  own  network. 
Xow,  the  harmony  is  even  more  com- 
plete. Radio  Radcliffe  and  the  Crim- 
son Network  Radio  change  programs 
via  a  leased  wire  connecting  the  col- 
leges, and  frequently  cooperate  in  pre- 
senting plays. 

As  a  bit  of  incidental  intelligence, 
Radcliffe  and  Harvard  are  the  only 
colleges,  so  far  as  records  show, 
equipped  for  regular  interchange  of 
broadcasts. 

The  rest  is  silence. 
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Ronnie  Phoenix  at  the  nuLw  Eileen  Ellis  at  the  control  panel. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
TO  YOU 

♦  ♦  ♦  Anxiously  David  looked 
down  the  length  of  the  street  car  as 
soon  as  they  got  on.  Was  anybody  sit- 
ting in  the  round  seat  at  the  bactc? 
Running  ahead  of  his  mother  while 
she  fumbled  in  her  purse  for  the  tok- 
ens, he  gave  a  little  whoop  as  he  saw 
it  was  empty.  By  the  time  she  got 
back  to  him  he  was  sitting  there  hap- 
pily, his  feet  kicking  back  and  forth 
inches  from  the  floor,  his  small  back 
pressed  firmly  against  the  impossible 
curve  of  the  low  cane  cushion. 

He  patted  the  seat  beside  him  for 
her  to  sit  down.  "Look,  Mom,"  he 
cried,  "we've  got  the  whole  seat  to 
ourselves !" 

Sitting,  she  smiled  and  said,  "Why 
do  you  always  have  to  sit  here,  Davie  ? 
It's  the  most  uncomfortable  place  in 
the  car." 

"I  dunno.  Look,  Mom!"  He 
squirmed  around.  "The  back  window's 
open,  and  everything !" 

He  put  his  arm  on  the  top  one  of  the 
two  rods  that  crossed  the  open  win- 
dow, and  resting  his  chin  on  it  gazed 
raptly  at  the  constantly  receding  ac- 
tivities of  the  summer  Saturday  after- 
noon. They  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  shopping  district  now,  and  there 
was  lots  to  look  at :  people,  shop  win- 
dows, cars. 

Another  street  car  nearly  caught  up 
with  them,  and  every  time  their  car 
would  stop,  the  other  motorman 
would  see  how  close  he  could  bring 
his  car  without  actually  touching 
theirs,  inching  it  forward  with  little 
sideward  motions  of  the  control  lever. 
Once  David  thought  it  was  really  go- 
ing to  touch,  and  knelt  up  on  the  seat 
to  look  down  and  see.  But  it  didn't 
quite,  and  when  he  looked  up  the 
motorman  grinned  at  him  and  shook 
his  head.  He  wasn't  over  three  feet 
away.  David  looked  at  his  mother  to 
see  if  she  had  observed  this  wonder- 
ful occurrence,  and  she  smiled  and 
nodded.  After  that  the  motorman  was 
his  friend,  and  David  felt  quite  disap- 
pointed when  the  other  car  had  to 
turn  oflf  on  a  different  route. 

He  turned  around  and  began  look- 
ing at  the  three  library  books  his 
mother  held  in  her  lap,  twisting  his 


_y—   "^- 

"Die?  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Chauncey,  that  will  he  the  last  thing  you  zvill  do !" 


small  neck  sideways.  "Gee,  these  are 
honeys,  Mom,"  he  cried. 

"Which  do  you  like  best,  David — ■ 
stories  about  Commandos  or  about 
airplanes?"  she  smiled. 

"Gosh,  I  dunno.  Airplanes,  I  guess. 
No,  Commandos.  You  know  what's 
best.  Mom  ?  When  our  soldiers  get 
landed  by  plane  in  enemy  territory, 
like  in  the  movie  this  afternoon.  Eh- 
eh-eh-eh-eh-eh !"  He  imitated  the 
sound  of  a  machine  gun,  swinging  its 
imaginary  muzzle  in  a  semi-circle  be- 
fore him. 

"Shhh,  Davie!"  said  his  mother,  as 
the  woman  on  the  aisle  in  the  seat 
ahead  turned  and  smiled  at  him. 

David  pressed  close  to  his  mother 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "Mom,  isn't 
that  the  lady  who  was  ahead  of  us  in 
the  line  at  the  library  ?  Look,  she's  got 
a  book  on  her  lap." 

His  mother  nodded,  pressing  a 
finger  to  her  lips. 

"Mom,"  said  David,  "when  we  get 
off  the  car  will  you  get  me  a  double- 
dip  cone  at  Schaller's?" 

"Now,  David,  you  know  we'll  be 
having  your  birthday  dinner  before 
long.  You  don't  want  to  disappoint 
Daddy  by  not  eating  lots  of  the  cake 
I  made,  do  you?" 

"Aw,  gee.  Mom,  it  won't  spoil  my 
appetite.  Besides,  you  said  I  could 
have  everything  I  wanted  on  my  birth- 
dav." 


"Well  .  .  ."  she  yielded.  "It  isn't 
every  day  a  young  man  gets  to  be 
eight  years  old."  She  put  her  arm 
affectionately  around  his  skinny  little- 
boy  body,  and  hugged  him  to  her. 

"You've  had  a  good  time  on  your 
birthday,  haven't  you,  David?" 

"Have  I  ever.  Mom  !"  He  submitted 
to  being  kissed  on  top  of  the  head. 

The  street  car  rattled  on  out  of  the 
business  district.  David  wrinkled  his 
nose  at  that  funny  smell  you  always 
smelled  on  street  cars.  Daddy  told 
him  once  it  was  from  the  brakes,  and 
the  sand  the  motorman  released  on 
them  to  make  them  take  hold  better. 
He  didn't  like  it  very  well. 

Suddenly  he  sat  up  and  stretched 
his  neck  toward  the  seat  ahead. 
"Mommy,"  he  cried,  "that  lady  got  off 
and  left  her  library  book  on  the  seat !" 

A  man  who  was  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow of  the  seat  in  question  heard  him 
and  picked  vip  the  book  just  as  his 
mother  half  rose  to  get  it. 

"If  you'll  give  it  to  me,  please,  I'll 
turn  it  in  at  the  library,''  his  mother 
said. 

The  man  flipped  the  pages  of  the 
book,  not  looking  up  or  paying  any  at- 
tention to  her  outstretched  hand. 

"Or  you  could  phone  the  library," 
David's  mother  said. 

The  man  looked  up  then.  He  was  a 
l)ig  man,  with  a  thick  skin  atid  heavy 
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lips.  "Listen,  lady,"  he  said,  "will 
_\  ou  keep  }-our  God  damn  mouth  shut  ? 
I  know  enough  to  take  care  of  this 
book  without  an}-  advice  from  you." 

He  turned  back  to  the  book,  and 
David's  mother  sat  down.  David 
looked  at  her  wonderingly.  Why 
didn't  she  do  something?  The  man 
had  insulted  her,  and  everybody  sit- 
ting at  that  end  of  the  car  had  heard 
him.  Why  didn't  any  of  them  do  any- 
thing ? 

His  mother's  eyes  were  very  bright, 
and  he  noticed  that  her  chin  was  trem- 
bling. Her  lips  were  tight  shut. 

David  felt  himself  getting  red.  He 
ought  to  get  up  and  hit  the  man.  If 
he  iiit  him  from  behind,  suddenly, 
he'd  probably  be  able  to  knock  him 
out,  ma}  be  kill  him,  the  way  the  Com- 
mando had  done  in  the  movie.  Or 
even  if  those  things  didn't  happen,  all 
the  people  around  would  hit  the  man 
and  probably  throw  him  off  the  car 
if  he  dared  to  hit  a  little  boy. 

Yet  David  sat  there,  digesting  his 
humiliation,  because  he  knew  he  was 
only  eight  years  old  and  couldn't 
really  do  anything  about  it.  Or  was  he 
a  coward?  What  must  everyone  be 
thinking  of  him  ? 

If  the  man  would  only  get  up  and 
leave  the  car !  Instead  he  just  sat 
there,  looking  out  the  window  now, 
the  book  in  his  lap,  as  block  after 
block  went  b\-  and  nobody  did  any- 
thing. 

At  last  it  was  their  block,  and 
David  and  his  mother  made  their  way 
past  the  man  without  looking  at  him 
and  gt)t  off  the  front  of  the  car.  The 
man  was  looking  out  the  window 
when  the  car  passed  them,  but  he 
didn't  seem  to  see  them,  David  no- 
ticed. 

The\-  w  ere  almost  home  before  his 
mother  said.  "Why,  David,  we  forgot 
to  get  your  double-dip  ice  cream  cone 
at  Schaller's."  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  spoken  since  the  man  had 
found  the  book.  She  had  to  swallow 
once  in  the  middle  of  her  sentence. 

"I  guess  I  don't  want  it  now," 
David  said.  "It's  too  near  dinner 
time." 

—  Arthur  Coon 
Do  Your  Part— Buy  War  Bonds 


IN  THE  BOOKSTALLS 


♦  ♦  ♦  Having  lived  to  the  pro- 
digious age  of  thirty,  and  having  writ- 
ten countless  unpublislied  articles, 
poems,  plays,  essays,  novels,  criti- 
cisms, comedies,  fantasies,  short  sto- 
ries, short-short  stories,  sonnets, 
dialogues,  masques,  and  bits  of 
prose  and  verse,  and  having  read 
countless  more,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  while  tons  and 
tons  of  manuscripts  better  destroyed 
are  processed  by  publishers,  maga- 
zines, periodicals,  newspapers  and 
journals,  the  best  stuff,  during  the 
lifetime  of  its  author,  gets  printed  by 
some  established  house. 

There  are  exceptions,  but,  all  in 
all,  cases  like  those  of  the  Rev.  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  and  Miss 
Emily  Dickinson  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  their  posthumous  publica- 
tion and  popularity  can  hardly  be  said 
to  bear  on  the  question,  the  more  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  to  be  pub- 
lished and  I  am  considering  here  that 
legion  of  nameless  persons  who  scrib- 
ble earnestly  and  indefatigably  and 
feel  that  their  genius  is  being  delib- 
erately ignored  by  brute  editors  and 
greedy  publishers.  It  will  do  no  good 
to  urge  upon  me  the  argument  that 
no  one  can  know  the  worth  of  the 
mass  of  manuscripts  hidden  awa}'  or 
lost  to  the  ages,  for  I  will  not  be 
turned  from  my  opinion. 

I  have  become  thus  obdurate  by  a 
perusal  of  some  of  the  privately  print- 
ed books  which  glut  the  bookstalls  of 
the  city,  put  out  undoubtedly  by 
piqued  authors  who  felt  their  judg- 
ment as  oj^posed  to  that  of  purblind 
editors  and  publishers'  readers,  would 
I)e  conlirmed  by  popular  taste  and  aj)- 
prt)bation  of  knowing  critics  which 
somehow  failed  to  occur. 

Two  of  the  books  1  have  read  are 
plays.  One  was  entitled  "Men  of 
Merchant's  Row"  and  underscored  as 
a  ''play  about  old  Bo.ston,"  by  a  Bos- 
ton man  and  the  other  "Tomorrow 
Never  Comes"  by  an  I.  Francis  Greg- 
ory who  lives  in  IMaine,  I  believe.  The 
name  of  the  author  of  the  first  play 
slips  my  mind  and  the  l)ook  itself  has 
slipped  my  hand.  I  do  not  believe 
either  play  was  ever  produced ;  the 
second  one  may  have  been. 


The  Maine  playwright  has  three 
deaths  occur  on  stage.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  play  an  artist  who  has 
been  living  witl:  a  woman  for  some 
years  strangles  her  after  learning  she 
plans  to  leave  him.  The  dialogue 
then  proceeds  brightly  to  reveal  that 
the  great  attorney  engaged  to  defend 
the  artist  in  court  is  seeking  to  divorce 
his  wife  and  marry  his  secretary  who 
is  also  his  mistress. 

The  play  ends  with  an  ujjroarious 
scene  in  the  death  house  of  the  State 
penitentiary  where  before  the  eyes  of 
the  audience  the  artist  is  electrocuted. 
I  don't  know  if  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tise of  attorneys  to  sit  in  on  the  elec- 
trocution of  their  unfortunate  clients. 
I  know  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  the  wife  of  the  attorney  to  horn 
her  way  in  on  the  execution  and  sit 
through  it  unknown  to  her  husband. 
This  the  attorney's  wife  manages  to 
do.  After  the  electrocution,  she  arises 
from  the  spectators'  benches  and 
shoots  her  husband  with  a  revolver. 
All  in  all  a  busy  morning.  To  add 
reality  to  the  scene  the  author's  di- 
rections call  for  the  dying  attorney  to 
cough  blood.  Having  done  this,  he 
expires. 

If  this  play  was  ever  produced,  it 
should  not  have  been. 

The  plot  of  the  other  play  is  fas- 
cinating.   A   colonial   gentleman  is 


AnnabcUa.  starring  in  Theatre  Guild 
production  of  IVerfel's  "Jacoboit'sky 
and  The  Colonel'  which  opened  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre,  January  31,  for  a 
tivo  week  engagement. 


thrown  from  his  horse  on  the  way  to 
his  wedding.  He  suffers  a  traumatic 
amnesia.  The  bride-to-be  having  been 
stood  up  as  a  result,  ui)s  and  marries 
a  sinister  man-about-town  to  whom 
she  had  been  ])reviously  engaged. 
There  is  a  lot  of  side-play  and  what 
not  until  finally  eighteen  years  later 
up  comes  our  ailing  hero,  still  a  little 
foggy  and  still  on  the  same  horse, 
wliich  gets  livelier  with  age.  He  di.s- 
mounts  and  charges  into  the  room 
where  the  daughter  of  his  bride-that- 
should-have-been  and  the  sinister 
man-about-town  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried. Thinking  he  is  living  in  the 
world  of  eighteen-years-before,  he  is 
all  confused  because  of  the  likeness 
of  the  daughter  to  the  girl  he  had 
known  ;  and  the  likeness  of  the  mother 
to  the  girl  he  had  known. 

This  unusual  set  of  circumstances 
is  set  forth  in  dialogue,  which  is 
rather  dull  with  the  main  speeches  go- 
ing to  minor  characters,  and  the  whole 
interspersed  with  colonial  ballads 
which  I  assume  were  written  by  the 
author  of  the  play,  and  wliich  I  should 
hate  to  hear  sung. 

I  am  sure  that  a  jury  of  authors 
would  condemn  both  plays. 

I  cite  plays  in  this  weary  monologue 
because  there  are  probably  more  un- 
puljlished,  unplayed  plays  around 
than  anything  else,  the  fuming  au- 
thors of  which  probably  suspect 
themselves  the  victims  of  some  giant 
conspiracy  against  good  material. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,, believe  that 
could  they  afford  to  publish  their 
works  privately  and  circulate  them 
about,  they  would  ultimately  come  to 
the  attention  of  someone  who  would 
seize  upon  them  and  make  all  con- 
cerned famous  and  justly  rich. 

The  sore  fact  is  that  those  that  are 
so  published  and  so  circulated  come 
only  to  gather  dust  on  the  shelves  of 
some  sympathetic  drama  critic  (who 
has  three  unpublished  and  unpro- 
duced  plays  himself)  or  sift  through 
indiflferent  hands  to  the  bookstalls 
and  thus  to  oblivion. 

Literature,  like  murder,  will  out. 
(ireat  writing  will  sprout  through  the 
grass  and  will  not  be  choked  by  the 
sinuous,  weedy  greed  of  publishers 
and  starving  editors. 

— Herbert  .\.  Kenxv 
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WOMEN  AND  WAR 


♦  ♦  .  Presenting  the  outstand- 
ing woman  for  February,  First  Lieu- 
tenant Frances  M.  Landry  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps. 

It  w  as  probably  the  adventuresome 
spirit  of  her  paternal  grandfather 
which  lured  Frances  Landry  to  leave 
a  well-paid,  comfortable  position,  to 
be  among  the  first  women  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  her  country  in  service 
directly  assisting  the  war  effort.  Her 
grandfather,  a  shrewd  and  fearless 
trader,  sailed  the  seven  seas  from 
Cape  Breton  to  the  West  Indies,  when 
sailing  was  dangerous  and  trading  un- 
predictable and  daring.  To  the  simple 
fisher  folk  of  Cape  Breton,  he  re- 
turned yearly  with  his  spoils,  as 
proudly  as  a  victorious  warrior  from 
the  battles  and  his  lusty  stories  of  ad- 
venture and  narrow  escapes  rang  in 
the  streets  of  the  small  village.  One 
da_\-,  he  returned  no  more  and  the  na- 
tives said  of  him  .  .  .  "he  died  with 
his  shoes' on.  That's  the  way  old  Cap- 
tain Landry  would  want  to  go." 

No  wonder  then  that  his  grand- 
daughter joined  the  Women's  Auxili- 
ary Army  Corps  when  Colonel  Hobby 
sent  out  the  first  recruiting  call  and 
no  wonder  that  she  now  wears  the 
olive  green  service  ribbon  which  des- 
ignates that  she  rejoined  when  the 
Army  took  over.  The  WACs  who 
wear  this  bar  are  proud  of  it,  for  it 
shows,  they  say,  that  some  women 
don't  change  their  minds.  No  wonder 
too,  that  Frances  started  her  army 
life  as  an  auxiliary  but  is  now, 
in  slightly  over  a  year,  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Anti-Air  Craft  service 
in  her  home  town  of  Boston.  Her  job 
is  that  of  civilian  personnel  ofiicer 
and  means  that  she  is  a  liaison  officer 
between  the  volunteer  civilians  who 
work  on  the  various  shifts  at  the  Bos- 
ton Information  Center  and  the  Army 
which  has  complete  control  of  the 
Center  and  its  work.  From  various 
volunteers  who  have  worked  at  the 
Center  with  her,  comes  the  general 
opinion  that  everyone  likes  Lieutenant 
Landry.  This  ability  to  meet  new 
people  and  make  them  like  you  is  the 
most  important  re([uisite  for  her  army 
job. 

Born  in  Boston,  in  the  suburb 
called  West  Roxburv,  her  education 


was  in  the  local  public  schools  until 
on  graduating  from  A\'est  Roxbury 
High  School,  she  accepted  a  job  as 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Boston 
Lniversity.  \\'ithout  the  necessarv 
funds  for  a  normal  four  year  day- 
curriculum  at  the  University,  she  was 
never-the-less  determined  that  she 
would  fit  herself  for  better  living  and 
so,  working  davs,   she  entered  the 


night  school  at  the  University.  Seven 
)ears  of  working,  studying  and  at- 
tending classes  was  climaxed  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 
degree  and  a  promotion  to  Recorder 
for  the  Boston  L'niversity  Business 
School.  This  position  immediately 
grew  beyond  the  actual  indexing  of 
the  students'  low  and  high  records  to 
one  of  personnel  consultant  which  in- 
cluded sympathetic  consolation  for 
those  students  whose  marks  were  not 
jjassing  and  high  praise  for  those  who 
were  suceeding. 

F\  ery  cent  in  those  days  was  care- 
fully hoarded  for  the  vacation  period 
wlien  l*"rances  like  her  adventuring 
grandfather  before  her,  would  pack  a 
small  I)ag  and  ship  aboard  a  freighter 
going  anywhere.  It  really  didn't  mat- 
tor  at  all  as  long  as  it  was  going  some- 
where new,  unexj^ected  and  off  tlie 
beaten  piith.  Her  last  glorious  voyage 
was  in  a  small  freighter  that  sailed  to 
Yucatan  by  a  devious  way  in  194L 
Stopping  here  and  there,  visiting 
small  and  little  known  ports,  it  al- 
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lowed  Frances'  curiosity  about  the  na- 
tives and  their  way  of  life,  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied. 

In  1942,  with  travel  out  for  the 
duration,  how  could  anyone  keep  this 
girl  from  joining  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  with  the  intense  hope  always 
strong  within  her,  that  Uncle  Sam 
would  send  her  overseas  with  the 
army.  She  loves  the  Army,  the  rou- 
tine, the  associations  and  with  great 
pride  in  her  voice  said  to  me  as  we 
talked :  "The  more  I  see  of  the  Army, 
the  more  efficient  I  know  it  is.  I 
thought  when  I  was  Recorder  at  Bos- 
ton University  that  I  had  a  great  many 
files  of  students  to  keep  straight,  stu- 
dents who  were  only  with  us  a  few 
hours  each  day,  but  think  what  the 
Army  has  to  keep  on  record.  They 
have  taken  over  not  only  the  food, 
clothing,  health  and  morale  of  millions 
of  men  but  that  of  their  families  as 
well." 

Although  she  now  lives  on  Revere 
Street  with  her  aunt  who  has  been 
mother  and  friend  for  many  years, 
she  keeps  in  close  touch  with  her  com- 
pany and  with  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  in 
Boston.  It  is  the  life  she  has  chosen 
and  she  has  found  it  good.  The  spread 
eagle  on  her  hat,  insignia  of  the 
United  States  Army,  means  to  her  a 
country  to  be  proud  of,  to  work  for, 
to  have  faith  in  and  if  necessary  to  die 
for.  She  knows  that  women  within 
and  without  the  army  have  brave  con- 
fidence and  fearless  courage.  She 
knows  that  this  is  a  woman's  war  and 
that  women  will  fight  the  battle  on 
both  fronts  with  intelligence,  with 
high  spirit,  and  with  vision. 

—  Dorothy  Kraus 


The  Sixty-third  Season 

of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

will  be  the  twentieth  under  the  conductorship  of 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

(In  Symphony  Hall) 

24  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
24  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 


Apflualions  for  each  of  these  series  are  now  being  received  at 
the  subscription  office  in  Symphony  Hall,  which  is  open  daily. 

Printed  announcement,  with  soloists  and  other  particulars,  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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THE  DOCTOR 
PRESCRIBES 

.  ♦  ♦  There  was  a  tenseness 
about  the  small  man  standing  there 
near  the  parking  lut  entrance  as  Roger 
drove  in,  that  suggested  immediate 
Hight.  He  started  to  walk  away  twice, 
only  to  retrace  his  steps  each  time 
within  the  s])ace  of  a  few  feet.  Pres- 
ently, the  man  seemed  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion. He  approached  as  Roger  stepped 
from  the  car. 

"Excuse  me,  are  you  going  in 
there?"  The  stranger's  question  ended 
with  a  tremulous  upsqueak  of  his  thin 
voice  as  he  pointed  to  the  flag-decked 
doorway  of  the  Blood  Donor  Center. 

"Yeah,"  Roger  answered  shortly. 
The  little  guy  wasn't  dressed  like  a 
bum,  but  his  approach  had  the  ear- 
marks of  a  touch. 

"Do  you  mind  if  we  go  in  to- 
gether?" 

"What's  the  game,  mister?" 

The  man's  cheeks  reddened,  and. 
for  the  space  of  an  instant,  an  impres- 
sion came  to  Roger  that  the  other 
stood  there  naked  and  ashamed  before 
him  in  the  bright  afternoon  sunlight. 

"I  wanted  someone  to  walk  in  with 
.  .  .  if  you  don't  mind."  Again  the 
tremulous  upsqueak  gave  the  thin 
voice  a  comic  opera  touch. 

"Well,  O.K." 

"It's — it's  repulsive,  isn't  it?"  the 
man  ofi^ered  hollowly  as  they  crunched 
along  the  gravel  walk. 

"What's  repulsive?" 

"The  needle — and  the  blood  coming 
out." 

Roger  stopped  short. 

"li  you're  so  crazy  scared,  why 
don't  you  pass  it  up?"  he  asked. 

Pure  fright  shone  in  the  stranger's 
watery  eyes  at  the  suggestion. 

"I  can't  do  that,"  he  whispered.  "I 
have  to  give ;"  and  Roger  sensed  that 
the  other  spoke  only  to  himself,  was 
urging  himself  on.  He  waited  a  bit, 
then  shrugged  impatiently  when  no 
further  explanation  was  forthcoming. 

"The  guy  is  yellow — or  a  nut,"  he 
decided.  Relief  was  evident  in  the 
man's  face  when  Roger  proceeded 
toward  the  entrance. 

The  stranger  had  gained  a  measure 
of  composure  when  they  entered  the 
Center's  reception  section.  In  a  low 
voice,  he  answered  the  registration 


questions  and  his  mouth  twitched  an 
answering  smile  to  the  receptionist's 
nod  of  a])proval  as  she  ushered  him 
and  Roger  into  a  room  staffed  with 
nurses.  There,  the  smile  circled  liis 
lips  uncertainly  as  his  physical  ex- 
ann'nation  began. 

"Your  pulse  is  fast,  sir."  the  nurse 
attendant  informed  him  presently. 
"Have  you  ])een  hurrying?" 

"X-no." 

"I'm  afraid  we  won't  be  able  to  ac- 
ce])t  you." 

"Xo,  no,  nurse  !  I'm  just  a  bit  nerv- 
ous. A  doctor  told  me  this  morning 
that  1  could  give." 

Roger,  watching  a  sullen,  beaten 
look  cloud  the  man's  face  as  the  nurse 
])aused,  decided  to  intervene. 

"Can't  you  try  his  pulse  again,  after 
he  has  linished  the  examination  ?"  he 
asked. 

The  man's  jiale  l)lue  eyes  thanked 
him  when  the  nurse  said.  "Waiting 
does  help  in  stime  cases." 

"It  is  somewhat  slower."  she  ad- 
mitted after  the  examination  had  been 
com])leted.  "You  may  go  in." 

Apprehension  shaded  the  stranger's 
nod  of  triumi)h.  He  preceded  Roger 
soberly  as  they  were  led  into  a  long 
room,  lined  on  either  side  with  waist- 


high,  chromium-legged  cots.  Eyes 
facing  rigidly  ahead,  he  ignored  the 
men  and  women  lying  at  ease  on 
leather  covered  mattresses  atop  the 
cots. 

"This  i^  my  third  donation."  Roger 
leaned  forward  to  reassure  his  com- 
])anion.  "It  isn't  half  bad.  really." 

The  man  gave  no  sign  that  he  had 
heard  as  an  attendant  escorted  them 
down  the  long  center  aisle  to  two 
em|)t\  cols,  where  another  nurse  took 
them  in  charge.  He  lay  quietly 
enough  while  she  washed  his  arm  with 
an  antiseptic  solution.  Only  a  telltale 
])ulsing  of  the  blue  veins  that  laced 
his  tenqjle  signalled  the  turmoil  within 
him.  It  wasn't  until  the  anesthesia 
needle  pricked  iiis  skin  that  his  show 
of  reserve  deserted  him  and  a  per- 
ceptible ([uiver  ran  the  length  of  his 
b( kIv. 

"Are   you   all   right?"   asked  the 
nur^e  (juickly. 
"^'es.  Go  on." 

"If  you're  sure — " 

"\'es  !  Please,  go  on  !" 

His  lips  were  thin  against  his  teeth 
as  she  ins-rted  the  hollow  needle. 

The  beaten  look  was  on  the  man's 
face  again,  in  the  set  of  his  narrow 
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shoulders,  as  he  sipped  a  cup  of  broth 
in  the  Center's  canteen.  Roger,  elated 
with  the  other's  victory  over  himself, 
burned  with  puzzlement. 

"You're  a  funny  guy,"  he  said  at 
last.  "You  did  what  you  wanted  to, 
and  now  you  look  like  you're  going  to 
burst  out  in  tears." 

The  small  man  shook  his  head.  'Tt 
didn't  help,"  he  said.  "The  thought 
of  blood  has  always  nauseated  me. 
This  morning,  a  doctor  told  me  I  must 
come  here  for  my  own  peace  of 
mind."  He  shuddered  again  as  he  had 
when  the  needle  entered  his  arm.  "It 
didn't  help,"  he  repeated. 

"But  you  came  through  it  like  a 
man,"  Roger  protested. 

"No,  you  don't  understand.  Three 
days  ago,  a  man  walked  in  front  of 
my  car.  The  police  said  I  wasn't  at 
fault,  but — I've  taken  a  man's  life." 
Again,  the  ridiculous  upsqueak  was 
scratching  at  each  sentence's  end  as 
his  voice  rose. 

"If  it  wasn't  your  fault  .  .  ."  Rog- 
er's interruption  went  unheeded. 

"I  haven't  slept  since  it  happened," 
the  other  continued  miserably.  "The 
doctor  told  me  this  morning,  'Give 
blood  to  the  Red  Cross.'  I  tried  to  beg 
off  and  asked  for  medicine.  'You 
must  go  through  the  Center,'  he  in- 
sisted. But  it  hasn't  helped.  Every- 
thing is  the  same." 

Roger  felt  humble  before  the  disap- 
pointment in  the  other's  voice. 

"Perhaps  it's  too  soon,"  he  offered 
weakly.  "Tomorrow,  maybe — " 

The  man  smiled  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  talks  with  a  child  slow  to 
understand.  Roger,  somewhat  abashed, 
fell  silejit.  Only  one  room  remained 
tlirough  which  they  must  pass,  he 
knew.  There  they  would  register  for 
another  donation,  eight  weeks  hence. 

As  they  entered  the  room,  he  saw 
his  companions  eyes  go  wide.  One 
hand  clutched  his  arm  while  a  stab- 
bing finger  pointed  to  the  opposite 
wall.  Reverently,  the  man's  high 
pitched  voice  intoned  the  words 
printed  thereon  in  huge  red  letters. 

"You  have  just  saved  a  life." 

Roger  signed  the  register  with  a 
steady  hand.  A  glance  at  his  friend's 
face  had  assured  him  that  all  was  well. 

—  G.  R.  Bedard. 
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DOGS 

.  .  ♦  Early  last  spring  a  family 
living  in  the  Back  Bay  decided  to 
move  to  the  suburbs.  Beheve  it  or 
not,  they  located  and  bought  a  house 
in  war-crowded  Quincy.  The  family, 
including  Tim,  their  dog,  moved  in. 
The  first  few  days  the  man  of  the 
house  spent  pulling  weeds  and  de- 
positing them  in  a  pile  by  the  garage. 
Tim  kept  him  company.  Then  the 
family  went  away  for  a  day  leaving 
Tim  alone  in  the  yard. 

When  they  returned  that  night  the 
pile  beside  the  garage  had  grown  but 
there  were  not  weeds  piled  up  there. 
On  the  pile  were  many  of  the  small 
shrubs  that  once  had  graced  the  yard 
of  the  newly  acquired  house,  in  addi- 
tion, to  many  that  Tim  had  pulled  up 
from  the  nextdoor  neighbor's  yard. 
Tim  literally  "worked  like  a  beaver" 
that  day  for  many  of  the  shrubs  had 
been  neatly  chewed  off  at  the  roots. 

♦  *    *    Pi.    GREAT    NUMBER    of  OUr 

readers  have  been  asking  lately  if  they 
should  heat  a  dog's  food  during  these 
cold  winter  months.  It  is  better  for  a 
dog  to  have  food  too  cold  rather  than 
too  hot.  Cold  food  is  less  harmful  to 
the  dog's  mouth,  stomach  and  gullet. 
However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
in  cold  weather  food  that  is  too  cold 
will,  on  entering  the  dog's  stomach, 
take  some  of  the  heat  from  the  stom- 
ach membranes  and  thus  lower  the 
general  body  temperature  of  the 
animal. 

If  possible  have  all  food  at  room 
temperature  before  giving  it  to  a  dog. 
Do  not  take  cold  meat  or  milk  from 
the  refrigerator  and  feed  it  to  your 
dog  until  you  have  first  allowed  it  to 
warm  up  a  bit.  If  you  feel  that  you 
must  heat  the  food  be  sure  that  you 
can  put  your  finger  in  it  without  ex- 
periencing any  discomfort  before  giv- 
ing it  to  him. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Today  we  have  many  hu- 
mane ways  of  putting  old  and  injured 
dogs  to  sleep.  Years  ago  in  England, 
however,  it  was  the  practice  for  dogs 
to  be  put  to  death  by  hanging.  Not  a 
very  pleasant  thought  but  nevertheless 
true. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  other  night  we  were 
sitting  in   a   friend's  apartment  on 


Marlboro  Street  when  his  dog  rubbed 
up  against  a  lighted  cigarette.  It  is 
not  strange  for  this  to  occur  and 
oftentimes  the  dog  will  receive  a  burn 
that  is  painful.  Normally  it  is  not 
serious  unless  it  is  on  the  animal's 
eye.  If  your  dog  should  receive  an 
eye  burn,  put  a  solution  of  very 
strong  tea  and  caster  oil  on  it,  and 
then  call  a  veterinarian  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. For  small  burns,  other  than  on 
the  eye,  rub  a  little  butter  or  lard  on 
the  burn. 

♦     ♦     ♦     It    IS    A    GOOD    POLICY  tO 

avoid  using  disinfectants  in  cleaning  a 
dog's  eating  dishes.  Most  disinfect- 
ants are  not  only  poisonous  if  swal- 
lowed but  many  have  strong  odors. 
A  dog's  sense  of  smell  is  highly  de- 
veloped and  utensils  used  for  his  food 
and  water  should  be  free  of  odors. 
Wash  your  dog's  dishes  after  every 
meal  with  hot  water  and  soap  and 
then  rinse  them  off  with  boiling  water. 
Many  diseases  from  which  dogs  suf- 
fer can  be  traced  to  germs  picked  up 
from  dirty  food  dishes. 

.  ♦  ♦  An  elderly  couple  in 
Brookline  have  a  deaf  dog  who  is 


actuall}'  a  very  good  watch  dog.  This 
is  really  not  so  strange.  Xoise  vibra- 
tions and  loud  talking  strike  his  body, 
especially  when  he  is  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  these  vibrations  convey  to 
him  certain  meanings.  I  have  known 
cases  where  people  have  owned  a 
completely  deaf  dog  and  have  not 
been  aware  of  their  pet's  affliction  for 
many  months.  All  dog's  senses  are 
much  more  highly  developed  than 
those  of  the  human.  It  is  this  super- 
sense  to  vibrations  that  enables  a  deaf 
dog  to  practically  hear. 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  of  the  first  dog  laws 
ever  enacted  in  this  country  was 
passed  right  here  in  Massachusetts. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  in  1706.  It  provided  for 
the  payment  of  five  shillings  per  year 
to  the  owner  of  a  dog  who  would  lend 
it  from  time  to  time  to  the  authorities 
to  help  fight  the  Indians.  And  speak- 
ing of  laws  I  am  told  there  is  still  a 
stature  on  the  law  books  of  Boston 
that  prohibit  anyone  from  owning  or 
harboring  a  dog  within  the  city  limitsj 
that  is  over  15  inches  in  height. 

— Peter  Boggs 


SPORTS 


.  .  ♦  One  of  the  war's  develop- 
ments in  sports  has  been  the  appear- 
ance in  New  England  rings  of  out- 
standing fighters — Joe  Louis,  Henry 
Armstrong,  Sugar  Ray  Robinson, 
Willie  Pep,  Fritzie  Zivic  and  others — 
hut  by  this  time  most  of  the  fisticuf- 
fers  are  in  the  armed  forces. 

Boxers  go  over  the  hill,  competi- 
tively speaking,  much  faster  than 
wrestlers,  which  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  rasslin'  shows  are  conducted 
weekly,  whereas  the  boxing  events 
often  are  widely  spaced  .  .  .  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  story — often  told  at 
"athletic  nights" — about  the  marked 
contrast  between  fighters  and  wres- 
tlers in  their  attitude  towards  their 
business  ?  It  goes  like  this  : 

"Johnny  Backhander  was  in  town 
today,  and  I  asked  him  about  his  10- 
rounder  with  Willie  the  Rat  at  the 
Devil's  Den  in  Pittsboro  a  few  nights 
earlier.  He  glared  at  me  suspiciously 
and  began  to  blast. 

"Pittsboro  fans  disgusted  him  and 
\^■ilHe  the  Rat  was  rightly  named.  'I 
put  up  a  great  show, — the  promoter 
short-changed  me,'  Johnny  went  on, 
'and  the  referee  robbed  me.  You  can 
have  your  fight  game.  To  me  it's  a 
lousy  way  to  make  a  living.' 

"I  was  glad  to  escape  from  Mr. 
Backhander  without  being  flattened. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  I  ran  into  the 
latest  wrestling  sensation.  Collie 
Flour,  about  two  minutes  after 
Johnny  almost  had  me  in  tears. 

''  'How's  tricks?'  I  asked  Collie.  I 
knew  he'd  been  working  five  nights  a 
week,  besides  doing  a  turn  in  a  war 
plant,  and  the  night  before  he  had  dis- 
played his  histrionic  talents  at  Hon- 
keytonk  Arena. 

"This  amiable  pachyderm  greeted 
me  like  a  long  lost  brother.  He  burst 
into  an  effusive  description  of  his  re- 
cent activities,  and  gave  an  excellent 
imitation  of  sunshine  and  roses.  He 
told  of  the  enthusiasm  during  his  set-to 
at  Honkeytonk  in  these  words : 

''  'It  was  raining  last  night  and  only 
762  turned  out  for  the  l^out,  but  they 
made  so  much  noise  you'd  have 
thought  it  was  10,000  persons  yelling. 
My  opponent,  Goujer  Ayes,  got  a  lit- 
tle frisky,  but  on  the  way  back  to  the 
city  together  we  agreed  that  Honkey- 


tonk is  a  great  sports  town.  The 
matchmaker  treated  us  swell,  the  ref- 
eree didn't  mind  when  we  accidently 
threw  him  on  to  the  concrete  floor, 
and  we  were  so  satisfied  with  the 
financial  arrangements  that  a  return 
bout  was  booked  on  the  spot.' 

"Fighters  blast  everything ;  wres- 
tlers boost.  It's  funny  two  sets  of  pro- 
fessional athletes  react  so  dif¥erently." 

Which  brings  to  mind  an  incident 
that  occurred  shortly  after  the  last 
war,  when  Paul  Bowser,  rasslin'  im- 
presario, was  a  newcomer  to  New 
England.  But  let  the  squire  of  Fair 
Oaks  spin  the  yarn  : 

"Nat  Pendleton,  whom  you  see  now 
on  the  silver  screen,  was  a  hefty  lad 
in  those  days  who  fancied  his  ability 
to  pin  anyone,  and  he  issued  a  chal- 
lenge through  the  Boston  Banner. 
The  letters  got  under  my  skin,  so  I 


notified  big  Nat  to  put  up  or  shut  up. 

"Nat  was  a  200-pounder,  I  weighed 
165  at  the  time,  and  John  Pesek,  who 
was  performing  around  Boston,  scaled 
at  186.  So  I  wrote  to  Pendleton:  "I'll 
bet  $3500  even  money  I  can  pick  a 
man  who'll  throw  you  twice  in  75  min- 
utes— his  name  is  Pesek — or  I'll  put 
up  the  same  amount  of  money  you 
can't  floor  me  twice  in  75  minutes." 

"Pendleton  balked  for  a  while, 
then  agreed  to  meet  Pesek. 

"On  the  day  of  the  bout  I  went  to 
the  old  American  House  where  Pesek 
always  stayed,  and  found  him  dressed 
in  tights  at  10  A.M.  He  was  as  fidgety 
as  a  prima  donna  and  wanted  to  warm 
up  with  me. 

"I  told  John  to  take  it  easy.  It 
didn't  help  my  peace  of  mind  to  see 
the  fellow  I  had  backed  as  nervous  as 
a  witch.  'You'll  wear  yourself  out 
before  you  climb  into  the  ring,'  I 
warned  him.    Those  were  the  days 


lewvoftK 

do  as  many  of  America's  most  sea- 
soned travelers  do — stop  at  the 
Plaza  facing  Central  Park.  Rooms 
are  spacious  and  comfort-planned. 
And  you're  in  the  very  center  of 
Manhattan's  most  favored  district. 

Tariff  from  S  t  per  person 
(2  in  a  room) 

i!»in£io  rooms  are  from  86 
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I  I 

I  Snaton  | 

I    QIl|trken  IHnuap!  | 

I    *  Just  a  snack  or  a  full  course  | 

I  dinner  | 

I    *  New,  modern,  homey  and  | 

I  popular- priced    dining  | 

I  room  I 

I    *  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar  | 

I    *  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi  | 

I  and  Frank  Segalini  | 

§  (Owners  of  the  Famous  Boraschi'i)  | 

FULL  COURSE  CHICKEN  | 

DINNERS..  $1.  I 

Luncheon  and  After-Theatre  | 

Specials  | 

25  ELIOT  STREET  | 

I      Between  Tremont  and  Carver  | 

■  Near  Park  Square  1 

ffyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


when  we  were  operating  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House  on  Washington  Street, 
near  Dover,  and  we  had  a  small  but 
exacting  clientele  who  were  death  on 
wrestlers  who  weren't  sin^e  of  them- 
selves. 

■'Pesek  and  Pendleton  finally 
climbed  between  the  ropes  and  John 
was  on  the  defensive  for  the  first  half- 
hour.  He  could  really  handle  himself 
well  when  he  had  faith  in  his  ability 
to  win,  but  apparently  he  had  been 
reading  Nat's  bombastic  letters  and 
believed  the  guy  had  plenty  on  the 
ball.' 

"When  they  passed  the  45-minute 
mark  and  crept  up  towards  the  first 
hour,  I  began  sweating  gumdrops,  fig- 
uring my  35  C's  were  out  the  window. 
But  Pendleton  hit  his  head  against  a 
post  and  Pesek  pounced  on  him  and 
pinned  him  for  the  first  fall. 

"During  the  interval  Pesek  wanted 
to  resign.  'I'm  all  in,'  he  said.  'I 
want  to  default.' 


'"I  told  him:  'I  don't  mind  losing 
my  dough  if  I  get  a  run  for  my  money,  « 
but  you're  going  back  into  that  ring  if  ,i 
I  have  to  drag  you  back.'  I  finally  had 
to  get  a  five-minute  extension  from 
the  referee  before  I  could  get  Pesek. 
into  the  ring  again. 

"As  they  asstuned  the  customary 
stance  for  resumption  of  the  bout,  » 
Pendleton  croaked:  'I'm  still  dizzy ,ti 
John.  You've  got  me,  but  don't  make 
me  look  too  bad.'  | 

1 

! 

"Pesek  reacted  like  a  caged  lion.' 
The  grappler  who  had  wanted  to  re- 
sign heaved  Pendleton  around  the 
ring  as  though  he  was  a  sack  of  meal 
and  scored  the  second  fall  in  less  than 
two  minutes.  It  was  a  great  relief  to 
win  my  bet,  but  it  taught  me  a  lesson. 

Pesek  and  Pendleton  never  showed 
in  Boston  again,  but  Bowser  is  still 
going  strong  as  New  England's  top- 
flight rassling  promoter. 

—  George  C.  C.xrexs 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


.  ♦  «  The  year  1944,  as  far  as 
l)()oks  are  concerned,  is  off  to  a  bril- 
liant start  with  the  publication  of  the 
long  and  eagerly  awaited  autobiog- 

I  raphy  of  George  Santayana,  Persons 

f  and  Places. 

The  manuscript,  coming  as  it  did 
l)v  devious  routes  from  war  torn  Italy 
where  the  eighty-year  old  teacher, 
jioet,  ])iiilosopher  is  reported  to  be 

I  under  the  care  of  nuns,  was  well 
worth  the  long  wait.  For  Persons  and 
Places,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
N>ats,  "Autobiographies"  is  the  most 
beautifully  written  book  in  its  own 
field. 

This  book,  Volume  No.  1  in  a  list  of 
memoirs  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Santa- 
yana, covers  the  author's  years  from 
his  birth  in  Spain  through  his  days  at 
college  here  in  America. 

If  the  reader  becomes  impatient  in 
those  early  chapters  devoted  to  the 
Santayana  ancestry  it  is  probably  due 
to  the  complicated  family  relation- 
ships in  Spanish  life — -even  the  author 
seems  to  wander,  at  times,  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  aunts,  uncles  and  grandjjar- 
ents.  The  other  chapters,  however, 
hold  no  such  tedious  reading  but  on 
the  contrary  in  some  instances  reach 
almost  lyric  prose.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  chapter  on  Avila,  the  au- 
thor's home  town  in  Spain,  of  which 
he  writes  with  such  warmth  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Born  in  Madrid  in  1864,  the  son  of 
Don  Augustin  Ruiz  de  Santayana  and 
Dona  Josephina  Borras.  George  San- 
tayana seems  to  have  very  little  close 
relationship  with  either  of  his  jiarents. 

In  the  chapter  on  his  mother  the 
author  descril)es  her  as  being:  "not 
beautiful  and  prematurely  '  regarded 
herself  as  an  old  woman  and  i)ut  on  a 
white  lace  cap,  but  she  had  good 
points  and  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion if  she  did  not  ])ositively  attract." 

Later  in  the  cha])ter  devoted  to  his 
father,  the  distinguislied  ])hilosopher 
.says  of  him,  "He  lived  when  neces- 
sary and  almost  by  preference  like 
the  poor  without  the  least  comfort, 
variety  or  entertainment." 

Of  his  family  connections,  Santa- 
yana admits  that  his  affection  for  his 
sister  Su.sana  was  "the  strongest  of 
his  life." 


His  mother  married  a  Boston  man, 
George  Sturgiss  and  they  came  here 
to  live.  Thus  George  was  sent  here 
to  live  and  be  educated.  The  remain- 
der of  his  time  was  divided  between 
Avila  and  Bo.ston. 

Here  in  Boston,  Santayana  al- 
tened  the  Boston  Latin  School  and 
later  he  was  entered  at  Har\ard  Col- 
lege. These  chapters  on  his  early  life 
in  Boston  will  prove  fascinating  read- 
ing for.  Bostonians  and  Harvard 
graduates.  For  here,  the  writer  sets 
down  his  impressions  of  the  people 
he  has  met  and  the  places  he  has  vis- 
ited in  a  mo.st  charming  manner. 

The  author  concludes  this  first  vol- 
ume of  his  memoirs  with  a  descri])ti(jn 
of  the  Harvard  yard — "not  the  col- 
lege of  which  I  know  very  little."  The 
final  sentence  of  the  book  holds  forth 
promise  of  more  such  classical  writ- 
ing as  is  found  in  Persons  and  Places, 
to  come :  "The  curtain  drops  here,  to 
rise  presently  on  those  other  scenes." 
We  hope  in  the  near  future. 


.  .  .  M  ANY  wiLt.  ENJOY  Victoria 
Grandolet  by  Henry  Bellamann — we 
didn't.  It  is  the  story  primarily  of 
an  old  southern  mansion,  "White 
Cloud,"  and  the  influence  this  house 
has  on  its  new  mistress  from  Xew 
Hampshire.  If  some  people  notice  a 
resemblance  to  Rebecca  it  ends  right 
there,  as  far  as  we're  ctjncerned,  any- 
way. 

hor  us  the  story  seems  weakened 
by  a  past  that  is  cluttered  u])  with 
various  members  of  the  Grandolet 
clan  and  their  rusty  traditicnis  and  by 
a  present  that  holds  no  person  more 
alive  or  vivid  than  the  "ghosts"  of  the 
l)ast.  Because  nothing  was  known 
of  her  parentage,  Victoria  cultivated 
a  driving  ambition  to  ])rove  U)  her- 
self and  to  others  that  she  was  the 
equal  of  any  woman  who  had  cf)me  to 
White  Cloud  and  when  Niles  Grando- 
let comes  to  see  a  friend  graduate 
from  school  and  ends  up  by  marrying 
Victoria — she  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion as  mistress  of  White  Cloud  U) 
wield  power  and  influence.  For  us 
this  could  have  been  a  better  storv,  it 


Tlien  I  said,  'Snodgrass,  you  liazrn't  the  guts  to  shoot' .'" 


could  stand  to  be  more  dramatic,  more 
shaded  by  a  better  use  of  suspense 
and  the  characters  were  disappoint- 
ing. The  impulsive  Niles  who  swept 
school  girl  Victoria  ol¥  her  feet  turns 
into  a  rather  namby  pamby  man  as 
the  story  progresses — then  there  is 
Julian.  Niles'  grandfather,  proud  of 
his  heritage,  Aunt  Lucie,  who  could 
tell  endless  tales — and  does — of  the 
family  portraits  which  are  hung 
throughout  the  seventy — yes,  the  sev- 
enty roojii  mansion.  All  of  these  peo- 
l)le  seemed  to  be  living  behind  a  screen 
and  seldom  if  ever  did  they  emerge 
to  become,  for  us,  real  or  entertaining. 

The  story  rambles  along  to  a  cli- 
matic finish  and  everything  is  right 
back  where  the  author  began  his  tale. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  to  compare 
Victoria  Graiidolcf  with  Mr.  Bella- 
mann's  recent  fine  novel,  Kings  Rui\.\ 

Fannie  Hurst's  latest  novel,  Hallc- 
liijali,  is  a  dramatic  story  of  a  girl, 
Lily  Brown,  who  was  born  on  "the 
other  side  of  the  tracks,"  in  the  town 
of  Perkins.  Destined  for  trouble  and 
melodrama,  Lily's  life  became  a 
struggle  to  obtain  all  those  things  that 
wealthy  George  Bancroft  could  give 
her.  This  is  a  book  written  in  the 
usual  Hurst's  style,  peopled  with  some 
interesting — -if  somewhat  typed  char- 
acters, and  with  a  plot  that  adds  up  to 
interesting  reading.  I  recommend  this 
for  the  women. 

The  Signpost  is  a  new  novel  by 
I-'.  Arnat  Robertson,  the  author  o( 
Four  Friglitcncd  People. 

It  is  a  rather  well  told  love  story 
about  an  R.A.F.  pilot  who  meets  a 
French  girl  on  the  boat  bound  for  Ire- 
land where  he  is  going  to  spend  his 
sick  leave — he  has  been  woimded  in 
the  War. 

Tom  l<"airbun  sick  of  the  war,  who 
had  seen  too  much  of  life  and  who 
had  lived  too  close  to  death  goes  to  the 
vi"age  of  Kildooey  in  Donegal,  Ire- 
land with  Denyse  Messagere. 

Miss  Robertson  has  woven  a  tender 
love  story  together  with  a  study  of 
life  and  character  of  the  Irish  ])eople. 
The  Signpost,  although  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  her  previous  work, 
emerges  an  effective  story. 

• 

NOTES  FOR  A  FLY  LEAF 

Boston 

The  Mas.sachusetts  Victory  Book 


Committee  has  opened  its  campaign 
for  230,000  books  to  be  sent  to  serv- 
ice men  this  year.  The  Committee 
requests  \\  esterns.  pocket-sized 
books,  and  popular  novels. 

Don't  clean  out  your  attic  for  old 
books.  Give  the  service  men  books 
you  yourself  enjoyed  reading. 

Holl  yzvood 

Mr.  U'i)iklc  Cues  to  ll'ar — the 
story  of  a  forty-four  old  man  inducted 
into  the  army,  which  was  written  by 
Theodore^  Pratt,  is  being  made  into  a 
movie  with  Edward  G.  Robinson  por- 
trayin;.;  Mr.  Winkle. 

Another  book  being  made  into  a  ])ic- 
ture  i>  John  1'.  Marquand's  So  Little 
Time  with  JosL'p'.i  Cotton  as  Jefi^rey 
Wils(  m. 

Xeie  ]'orlc. 

.\   cop\-  of   President  Roosevelt's 


• 

"T'ublic  Papers  and  Addresses"  wai 
sold  through  the  mails  from  a  bool 
siio]i  on  Broadway  for  $4.95.  Th( 
check  sent  in.  payment  was  signec 
"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt."  Could  th< 
President  be  boosting  his  own  sales  ifl 

In  keejiing  with  the  current  style* 
ue  have  had  our  case  of  the  flu.  One 
night  when  every  known  reniedj| 
seemed  inadequate  we  turned  to  ar}j 
old  Irish  l)ook  on  Home  Nursiiigi 
which  a  dear  friend  of  ours  hacij 
lent  us.  Under  the  heading  "Instruc-t: 
tions  to  the  Nurse,"  we  came  upon 
this  bit  of  advice:  "The  nurse  will 
open  the  window  wide,  and  then  will 
place  herself  between  the  window  and 
the  sick  person,  so  that  the  paticni 
will  not  catch  cold." 

W'e  still  don't  know  1k)w  to  get  rid 
of  our  flu  ])Ut  by  gum  we  know  how 
we  got  it  niiw. 

  (hiOKGE  MooxEV 


THE  GREAT  MISTAKE 


►    ♦    ♦    A    FEW    DAYS    AGO,    I  waS 

browsing  around  a  library  looking  for 
almost  anything  which  might  meet 
niv  fancy,  when  my  eyes,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  searching,  finally  rested 
Mil  a  tattered  volume  in  an  obscure 
corner.  The  name  of  this  book  was 
"True  Definitions  Of  Anatomical 
Terms  and  Phrases"  by  Julien  J. 
Krankenstool,  published  in  1835.  The 
last  registered  borrower  was  a  certain 
l^erbert  M.  Martin  in  1867,  the  year 
the  library  was  dedicated.  I  noticed 
that  he  must  have  been  able  to  read 
(inly  a  few  pages,  unless  he  washed 
his  hands,  for  it  was  on  page  four, 
that  the  impressions  of  greasy  thumb- 
prints stopped.  Its  antiquity  inter- 
ested me,  so  I  borrowed  it  for  the 
usual  three  week  period. 

The  biographical  note  on  the  first 
page  explained  that  the  author  spent 
all  but  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his 
life  tracing  the  origin  and  meanings 
(if  the  terms  which  doctors  use  to  be- 
wilder one  when  he  enters  their  offices 
for  a  simple  earache  prescription. 

It  wasn't  these  long  impossible  pro- 
nunciations which  interested  me,  how- 
ever. I  was  more  amazed  at  a  state- 
ment on  page  478  which  said,  'Tn  the 
first  three  years  of  the  last  of  the  cen- 
turies B.C.,  the  greatest  mistake  in 
medical  history  was  made.  It  was 
decided  by  those  people  who  practiced 
medicine,  or  whatever  it  was  called 
then,  would  send  a  representative  to 
a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Auragiu, 
which  is  believed  to  be  located  in  what 
is  now  the  Northern  part  of  Norway. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
decide,  once  and  for  all,  upon  univer- 
sal anatomical  terms  for  all  practi- 
tioners of  medicine."  Here,  after  de- 
scribing the  conference  in  great  detail, 
the  author  continued  :  "When  the  con- 
fer cnce  was  ended  the  representatives 
went  back  to  their  people  leaving  their 
decisions  in  Auragiu  to  be  forever 
preserved  on  a  marble  slab.  The  pity 
of  it  was,  that  the  stone  cutter  made 
a  mistake.  It  had  been  decided  that 
what  we  now  call  the  heart  was  to  be 
called  the  liver,  and  vice  versa,  but  the 
stone  cutter  became  confused,  and 
made  the  mistake  of  calling  what  is 
now  the  heart,  the  heart,  and  what  is 
now  the  liver,  a  liver.   Rather  than 


change  the  stone  carving,  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference  ordered  that 
all  representatives  were  to  simply 
change  these  terms  in  the  resjjective 
manner,  so  that  they  would  coincide 
with  those  on  the  marble  slab." 

I  shudder  to  think  what  would  hap- 
pen to  modern  life  if  this  mistake  were 
now  to  be  corrected.  Perhaps  the 
most  tragic  change  would  be  in  our 
expressions  of  afifection.  I  can't,  and 
I  won't,  imagine  the  way  all  of  the 
lovers  would  sit  by  a  fire  on  the  divan 
passing  gentle  terms  of  afifection  to 
one  another.  Can  you  imagine  telling 
your  girl  that  your  livers  were  meant 
for  each  other?  Or  could  yf)u  think 
of  leaving  your  girl  friend  to  cry  her 
liver  out  because  you  refuse  to  take 
off  your  shoes  to  let  her  tell  you  of  the 
little  pigs  that  went  to  the  market  and 
so  on. 

Still  another  thing  to  sufifer  would 
be  the  music  world.  I  can  just  hear  a 
radio  announcer  saying:  "And  now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  present  that 
singing  sensation,  F"rank  Sinatra, 
singing,  "Be  Careful  That's  My 
Liver."  Or,  I  think  of  some  beautiful 
singer  of  .blues,  putting  her  liver  and 
soul  into :  "But  My  Liver  Belongs  To 
Daddy." 

No,  it  may  be  said  that  one  should 
never  let  a  mistake  go  uncorrected, 
but  I  believe  that  even  Julien  J.  Kran- 
kenstool will  agree,  that  no  matter 
how  big  it  might  be,  it  would  be  a 
definite  blow  to  the  whole  world  if 
this  mistake  were  ever  to  be  corrected. 
I  mean  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  do 
mean  heart. 

—  Augustus  Verxe 
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BE  BLONDE 
BEAUTIFULLY 


WITH 


TOPAZ 

CL  AIROLITE 


I      (1)    Yes,  it's  that  ravishing 

I  new  hair  shade  you've 

I  been  hearing  about  .  . 

I  achieved  by  CLAIRO- 

I  LITE*  brilliantine  light- 

I  ener,  with  the  "natural 

I  look"    for   which  this 

I  blending  method  is 

I  famous. 

|.    (2)   With  CLAIROLITE* 

I  brilliantine  lightener  it's 

I  a  matter  of  gentle  con- 

I  ditioning,  exquisite  col- 

I  or-toning  .  .  So  utterly 

I  different  from  "old- 

I  fashioned"  bleaches,  so 

I  beautiful  and  well- 

I  bred ! 

I      (3)    We  want  to  tell  you 

I  more  about  this  "blond- 

I  ing    technique    of  to- 

I  morrow"  .  .  we  want  to 

1  choose  the  ideal  Topaz 

I  tone  for  you  .  .  come  in 

I  today ! 

i     *REG    U.  S   PAT.  CFF. 


JULVAN 

143 
Newbury  St. 

COM  .  915  5 
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BLOW  ME  DOWN!  OR  WHAT  HAVE  YOU? 


.  ♦  ♦  Radu)  gag-men  liire  their 
experts  to  think  up  funny  things  for 
them  to  say,  and  situations  which  will 
hring  a  laugh.  Radio  fans  hear  tliese 
gags  and  retail  them  second-handed  on 
their  more  considerate  friends.  Since 
these  high  points  of  interest  must 
come  more  frequently  in  a  radio  pro- 
gram than  in  a  play,  and  since  the 
entertainer  must  have  so  many  new 
ones,  we  excuse  their  manufacturer's 
tags  and  pass  by  their  ephemeral  na- 
ture. 

Shakespeare  did  not  have  to  rely 
on  the  experts  for  his  twists  and 
puns.  They  are  still  proof  of  the 
power  of  a  creative  genius.  Styles 
of  humor  may  have  changed  since 
Elizabeth's  time,  but  literary  and  dra- 
matic humor  is  for  all  time  and  all 
people.  Falstaff  is  still  funny.  Prince 
Hal's  practical  jokes  demand  a  laugh. 

Despite  his  genius,  Shakespeare 
gave  to  the  world  very  few  words  or 
expressions  which  have  served  to  ex- 
press all  things  to  all  men  and  women. 
"Method  in  his  madness"  is  simply  a 
trite  expression,  very  much  limited 
in  its  uses.  It  doesn't  compare  with 
Charley  McCarthy's  "Blow  me 
down!"  Or  the  Quiz  Kids'  "I'm 
sorry  you're  wrong!" 

Pet  expressions  which  take  hold  of 
people  must  have  that  quality  of  ex- 
pressiveness not  too  severely  circum- 
scribed by  a  dictionary  meaning. 
Shakespeare's  "Go  to!"  needs  another 
word  to  fit  the  modern's  demand  for 
completeness.  Even  in  its  modern 
dress  it  does  not  have  the  limitless 
uses  of  "Ain't  that  the  Razzberries !" 
Nor  the  insouciance  of  the  early  twen- 
tieth century's  "Twenty-three,  Skid- 
doo !"  That  was  an  expression  for 
you.  Anyone  who  could  neatly  turn 
his  conversation  to  include  the  whole 
phrase  was  admired  among  other  in- 
ventors of  worth.  Almost  any  of  us 
could  rise  to  half  of  it,  either  half 
would  do,  but  we  failed  to  get  the 
full  approval  of  our  listeners. 

These  cant  phrases  often  include 
history,  at  least  politics.  They  are  as 
valuable  as  such,  historians  and  se- 
manticists  tell  us,  as  are  "Fifty-four 
Forty  or  Fight !"  and  "Forty  Acres 


and  a  Mule !"  Almost  any  modern 
schoolboy  knows  about  "Prosperity  is 
just  around  the  corner,"  and  "The 
Full  Dinner  Pail."  "What  a  shocking 
bad  hat!"  is  of  earlier  coinage.  But 
in  its  day  the  expression  was  an  ex- 
cuse for  excusably  commenting  on 
someone's  hat  of  ancient  service. 
Perhaps  our  nearest  parallel  is  what 
hapi)ens  to  the  man  who  wears  his 
straw  hat  too  late  in  the  season. 

The  history  of  the  phrase  dates  it 
at  a  time  of  a  hotly  contested  elec- 
tion in  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
wherein  one  of  the  candidates  was 
an  "eminent  hatter."  He  used  the 
subtle  bribery  of  otYering  the  elec- 
tors new  hats.  The  politician  would 
go  up  to  a  voter,  look  at  his  hat  with 
concern,  then  say :  "What  a  shocking 
bad  hat  you  have  got ;  call  at  my  ware- 
house, and  you  shall  have  a  new  one !" 
The  expression  became  a  boomerang, 
for  his  opponents  took  up  the  ex- 
pression and  used  it  in  a  derisive 
chant.  But  the  slogan  lost  its  original 
use   and   became   a   universal  cant 


phrase,  especially  popular  in  London. 

Other  cant  phrases  seem  to  have 
"just  growed."  Very  popular  in  its 
time,  and  very  general  in  its  use,  was 
the  odd  word  "Quoz."  It  was  com- 
parable with  anything  from  "Hell, 
no  !"  to  "Ain't  he  funny  !"  Mischiev- 
ous urchins  used  it  in  endless  chant 
when  they  found  they  could  annoy  a 
passerby.  A  disputant  dismissed  his 
opponent's  argument  with  a  curl  of 
the  lip  and  the  monosyllabic  "Quoz !" 

Cant  phrases,  like  all  forms  of 
slang,  are  relatively  short-lived.  Quoz 
is  replaced  by  ^^'hat-a-shocking-bad-  i 
hat,  and  both  disappear  under  the 
coinage  "Hookey  Walker."  Just  pro- 
long the  first  syllable — W-a-l-k  and 
then  say  rather  quickly  er.  The  "Hoo- 
key" may  be  omitted  for  striking 
effects.  Especially  appropriate  was 
the  word  when  the  young  man  asked 
the  girl  for  a  kiss.  She  just  raised  her 
eyebrows,  posed  a  smile,  and  an- 
swered most  charmingly  and  tantaliz- 


ingly — W-A-L-K-er ! 


In  a  slightly 


different  tonal  effect,  a  man  could  turn 
town  a  would-be  borrow-er  of  a 
shilling. 
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AT  BOSTONS  MODERN 
RECREATION  CENTER 


★  BASKETBALL 

★  SWIMMING 

★  HANDBALL 

★  SQUASH 

★  BADMINTON 

★  SOFTBALL 

★  TRACK 

Short  Term  Memberships  for 

War  Workers  and 
Men  Preparing  for  Service 

Y.M.C.A. 

316  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 


Unique  Spanish  Decor 

Famous  Copper  Bar 

Fine  Food 
• 

Muzak  All  Day 
Entertainment  Nightly 
• 

Noontime  Business  Men's 

Luncheon  Specials 
Open  Daily  until  1  A.  M. 

FENMORE  CAFE 

1296  Boylston  St. 

(Opposite  Fenway  Park) 


"Does  your  mother  know  you're 
ljut?"  and  "Trundle  Ijed  trash"  seem 
to  have  reached  American  sliores. 
Records  reveal  their  use  in  London, 
and  Americans  in  their  fifties  have 
memories  of  their  juvenile  sting. 
Either  expression  was  the  last  word 
in  putting  a  young  Penrod  in  his 
puerile  position.  He  just  couldn't  look 
at  a  girl  again  who  had  overheard 
Grandma  apply  the  phrase.  It  was  a 
cruelty  with  no  redeeming  features, 
and,  doubtless,  along  with  other  un- 
fair treatment,  has  lead  to  the  modern 
attitude  of  children  toward  their  adult 
associates. 

Cant  phrases  originate  in  corporate 
groups.  Here  is  the  label  pinned  on 
all  alumni  of  a  certain  Middle  West- 
ern university :  "Wouldn't  that  gripe 
you !"  It  is  the  one  striking  imprint 
of  that  university  social  group.  If — 
whatever  you  please — "gripes  you" 
you  proclaim  your  alma  mater.  To  a 
graduate  of  another  university,  the 
expression  sounds  "corny."  To  an- 
other, it  brings  the  rejoinder,  "Who 
are  you?"  But  Charley  McCarthy 
just  "mows  them  down." 

Well,  language  was  made  for  man. 
The  cant  phrase  covers  the  usual 
number  of  sins,  but  it  also  has  pique 
and  economic  worth.  It  can  be  among 
the  more  tyrranous  words.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  disgustingly  innocuous. 
—  Calvin  T.  Ryan,  A.M.,  Ed.M. 


Health  Centre  Inc. 

137  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Individually  Supervised 
Exercise 


Squash  -  Handball 
Badminton 


Showers,  Steam,  Massage 
and 

Ultra-Viol  et  Solarium 


Exercise  for  Executives 
LIBerty  9662 


PARK  SQ.  BLDG.,  BOSTON 

Telephone     HUBbard  4565 

Jistincliue  and 
indiuidudl 
)ortrditure 


r 


PARK  SQUARE  BUILDING 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BOSTON'S  OUTSTANDING  HOTEL  MANAGERS 


f  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiu^ 


I  Stanley  E.  Brown  | 

I  Dance  Studio  | 

I  Teaching  the  most  modern  in  | 

I  TAP-RHYTHM  | 

I  Professional  Routines  Conforming  | 

I  to  the  I 

I  INDIVIDUAL  STYLE  j 

I  Care  is  taken  in  the  training  | 

I  of  Children  | 

I  Private  and  Class  Lessons  | 

I  295  Huntington  Avenue  | 

I  (Opposite  Y.M.C.A.)  | 

I  COM.  8435  I 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiniiiiM 


Arki-Yavcusonnc  of  the 
Hotel  Fensgate 

♦  ♦  ♦  U^suALLV,  when  one  enters  a 
hotel  and  asks  to  see  the  manager,  out 
conies  the  faniihar :  "Wait  a  minute, 
I'll  see  if  he  is  available."  That  min- 
ute stretches  itself  to  many,  many 
more  as  you  wait.  This,  however,  is 
not  so  w  ith  Arki-Yavensonne  of  the 
Fensgate, 

His  office  is  at  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, uncluttered  by  a  door  marked 
"private"  or  an  argus-eyed  secretary. 
You  walk  directly  into  an  open  alcove 


and  to  the  manager  himself.  The  at- 
mosphere is  mildly  homey  all  around. 

.\rki- Vavensoune's  life  has  been  in- 
tenselv  interesting.  As  he  relates  it, 
you  wish  that  it  had  happened  to  you 
or  at  least  that  you  had  participated 
in  it. 

In  Paris,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with 
the  serious  thoughts  of  life  on  him. 
he  started  to  work.  Counting  buttons, 
no  less,  and  we  might  add,  no  more. 
To-day  if  anyone  wants  to  play  "but- 
ton, button."  etc..  well — our  advice  is 
— trv  another  hotel.  Two  years  later 
Arki-^'avensonne  caught  his  first 
glim|)se  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
which  his  France,  so  long  ago.  had 
given  this  new  Republic.  Bing  Crosby 
must  have  been  waiting  for  Arki.  It 
must  have  been  from  him  that  Bing's 
idea  of  the  well  dressed  man  was  born. 
I'oulevard  de  Sevastopol  fedora  and 


a  jacket  of  such  vivid  colors  that  the 
coat  of  many  colors  which  Joseph 
worc^  was  pallid  in  comparison.  And 
swinging  a  walking  stick,  he  checked 
in  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette.  A  few  davs 
later  he  walked  out  and  moved  to  a  $2 
a  week  room  and  an  $8  a  week  job  for 
a  real  estate  firm,  placing  rental  ad- 
vertisements in  likely  windows.  Here 
was  born  display  salesmanship.  ^ 

Rather  than  become  bitter  toward  : 
life,  there  was  born  in  Arki-Yaven-  i 
Sonne  the  sincere  wish  to  see  and  make  - 
people  happy.  After  some  time  in  Bos- 
ton with  an  advertising  firm,  Arki  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  became  a  cog 
in  the  development  of  a  hotel  chain. 

Showmanship  was  his  forte  (still  is)  - 
but  Xew  York's  Belmont  Plaza  didn't ; 
otYer  the  range  to  keep  abreast  of  his  !; 
locomotion. 

Six  years  ago  Arki-Yavensonne  be- 
came manager  of  the  Hotel  Fensgate.  ! 
\Mth  justifiable  pride  he  told  us: — 
"The  hotel  was  in  the  red  then.  I 
took  it  out.  It  has  been  in  the  black  i 
ever  since."    He  enjoys  the  atmos-  ^ 
phere  of  the  Satire  Room  mostly  be-  ' 
cause  his  guests  have  such  a  good 
time.   All  the  artists  enjoy  working 
with  him  as  he  appreciates  so  full}' 
their    problems.     This    makes  for 
greater  entertainment  and  coopera- 
tion all  along  the  line.  i 

Silently     over-seeing    everything,  ^jk 
with  his  glass  of  milk  as  a  refresher,  H 
Arki-Yavensonne's    greatest    enjoy-  I 
nient  is  the  pleasure  of  his  guests.  I 
\\  hen  asked  about  this  he  said :  "I  | 
don't  like  to  say  much  except  that 
people  keep  quiet  during  perform- 
ances. I'd  rather  have  them  think  me 
dumb.    Words  are  as  dangerous  asi  | 
fire  and  as  delicate  as  glass." 

Somehow  or  other  this  simple  state- 
ment so  full  of  straight  philosopli\ 
gives  us  a  better  understanding  of  the 
varied  problems  of  a  successful  hotel 
and  too,  of  Arki-Yavensonne. 

Save  Your  Waste  Paper  j 
for  Salvage  | 


THE 

^  4?^  !fi  SHOP 

Electrical  -  Mechanical 
Sales  and  Service 

General  Electric  -  Westinghouse 
Universal  -  Toastmaster  -Vacuum 
Cleaners  -  Washing  Machines 

This  is  an  EMERGENCY 
WAR  MAINTENANCE 
SERVICE 

for  Wellesley -The  Newtons 
Needham  -  Natick  -  Weston 
• 

PICK  UP  AND  DELIVERY 

308  Washington  Street 
Wellesley  Hills  Square,  Mass. 
WELIesley  2775-2599 


SKI  TRIALS 


.  .  .  It  S  time  to  plant  the  an- 
imal explosives  under  the  two  worst 
myths  of  New  England  skiing.  Not 
that  it  will  do  any  good.  The  myths 
have  withstood  all  manner  of  bom- 
bardment and  show  little  sign  of  dis- 
integration yet.  But  there'll  come  a 
(lay —  ' 

Myth  No.  1  involves  the  still  prev- 
alent, and  completely  erroneous,  be- 
lief that  the  skiing  season  ends  with 
the  Feb.  22  holiday.  Myth  No.  2  is 
to  the  effect  that  those  snow  reports 
\()U  read  in  your  Friday  morning 
newspaper  are  forecasts  of  the  ski- 
ing conditions  you're  going  to  find 
two  days  later  on  your  week-end  jaunt 
to  the  snow  belt.  Phooey  to  both. 

Myth  No.  1  can  be  traced  to  the 
.American  weakness  for  hustle  and 
high  pressure  advertising  which  de- 
mands the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on 
Tuesday,  tomorrow's  news  yesterday 
and  summer  styles  in  the  stores  by 
mid-winter.  The  summer  resort  peo- 
ple had  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
and  years  of  time  educating  the  pub- 
lic to  the  fact  that  summer  doesn't  end 
on  Labor  Day.  Now  it's  the  ski  peo- 
ple's turn. 

Skiing  is  associated,  not  unnatur- 
ally, with  snow.  Snow  brings  winter 
to  mind.  Winter  suggests  Christmas, 
and  there  the  vicious  cycle  begins. 
Starting  by  Thanksgiving  the  stores 
go  nuts  over  ski  equipment  with  an 
eye  to  the  Christmas  trade,  and  by 
Christmas  the  enthusiasm  has  been 
vvlii])ped  to  a  frenzy.  The  resorts  help 
the  premature  boon  along  by  an- 
nouncing gleefully  that  they're  sold 
out  for  the  year  from  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  to  Washington's  Birth- 
day. 

So  the  great  American  unwaxed 
goes  whole  hog  for  skiing  a  month 
ahead  of  schedule,  totally  ignoring 
the  fact  that  you  can  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  the  years  there 
has  been  any  skiing  worthy  of  the 
name  before  New  Year's.  But  they 
rattle  around  over  a  composite  of 
rocks,  stumps,  windpacked  grass  and 
a  glaze  of  New  England  powder,  tech- 
nically known  as  boiler  plate  crust, 
and  by  the  time  mid-February  rolls 
around  they're  off  on  a  new  tangent. 


The  Sportsmen's  Show  has  coma 
to  town.  The  stores  sprout  fishing 
tackle.  The  baseball  teams  go  South. 
Golfers  break  out  their  clubs,  and 
the  whole  cart-before-the-horse  pro- 
gram starts  all  over  again. 

Meanwhile,  north  country  snow  is 
really  reaching  perfection.  It's  not 
until  late  March  that  snow  depths 
reach  their  greatest  height  in  the 
mountains  and  skiing  hits  its  real 
peak.  By  that  time  they're  measuring 
the  trail  cover  in  feet  instead  of  inches 
and  you've  really  got  something  to 
ski  on. 

By  then  the  sun  is  rolling  higher 
across  the  sky.  Crust  turns  to  corn 
snow  and  occasional  rains  are  no  long- 
er the  catastrophe  they  are  in  Febru- 
ary. Cold  weather  gear  can  be  shed, 
and  the  runners  who  really  know  their 
stuff  are  up  on  the  roof  of  New  Eng- 
land collecting  sunshine,  vitamins  and 
energy  in  large  gods — and  a  snow  tan 
that  makes  the  Florida  version  look 
like  an  attack  of  jaundice. 

But  can  you  sell  the  idea  to  John 
and  Betty  Public?  ^^'e  haven't  suc- 
ceeded yet. 

Now  for  Myth  No.  2. 

Every  Friday  morning  on  the  sports 
pages  of  those  newspapers  which  fin- 
ally have  admitted  that  skiing  didn't 
fade  out  like  the  Tom  Thumb  golf 
craze  with  which  it  was  once  classed 
you'll  find  a  summary  of  skiing  con- 
ditions from  the  j^rincipal  resorts 
based  on  observations  made  the  pre- 
vious day. 

If  the  paper  and  the  snow  report- 
ers are  onto  their  jobs,  the  summary 
will  show  the  total  depth  of  snow  and 
the  de])th  and  character  of  the  base 


and  surface  snow,  along  with  the 
temperature,  weather,  time  and  alti- 
tude at  which  the  reports  are  made. 

lUit  those  summaries  are  NOT 
FORiiCASTS  of  what  conditions 
are  going  to  be  like  two  days  later 
when  y(ju  arrive  for  your  weekend. 
Unfortunately  many  skiers  take  them 
as  such,  but  they  can't  be,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one — not  even 
the  weather  man,  who  gets  paid  for 
it — has  been  able  to  forecast  New 
England  mountain  weather,  or  any 
other  kind  of  New  England  weather 
for  that  matter,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  for  a  few  hours  in  advance, 
let  alone  days. 

If  we  could  do  it  you  can  bet  we 
wouldn't  be  wasting  our  time  writing 
this.  We'd  be  installed  in  a  plush- 
lined  office  gazing  into  our  crystal  ball 
and  charging  20  bucks  a  look — and 
getting  it. 

So  just  remember  that  those  re- 
p:)rts  in  your  paper  are  of  actual  con- 
ditions as  they  existed  at  the  time 
specified.  Between  that  time  and  the 
weekend  you'll  have  to  make  allow- 
ances for  intervening  weather.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  picture  can  change  over- 
night, but  if  you  have  the  reports  to 
go  on  you  can  come  close  to  guessing 
the  amount  of  change. 

Tlierefore,  if  it  rains  ski  poles  and 
steel  edges  on  Saturday  after  the  snow 
report  from  Cranberry  Hill  at  North 
Corncob  on  Friday  said  "3  to  6  inches 
new  powder  on  5  to  20  frozen  base : 
skiing  good ;  24  above  and  clear  at 
8  a.m."  don't  go  pinning  North  Corn- 
cob's ears  back  because  you  spent 
Sunday  in  slush  up  to  your  knees 
after  North  Corncob  told  you  skiing 
was  going  to  be  good. 

They  didn't  tell  you  skiing  was  go- 
ing to  be  good.  They  told  you  what 
conditions  were  on  Friday,  and  if  you 
don't  know  what  a  day  of  rain  will  do 
to  six  inches  of  powder  on  frozen 
base  you  deserve  to  get  your  feet  wet. 

W'hen,  as  and  if  there's  snow  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts  the  nearest 
tows  to  Boston  which  are  running  in- 
clude the  Groton  Golf  Club.  Cliff 
Healey's  in  Leominster  and  the  ^^'ar(l 
Hill  slope  on  Route  20  in  Shrews- 
bury 

—  Henry  Moore 


WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 
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HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43id  & 

Madison  Ave.    (.MU.  9-7()20). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
&4<)thSt.  (\VI.  2-1200).  Jack  Edwards 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  SI. 95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves. 
S2.50  after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.    (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hotel 
Astor,  Times  vSquare.    (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  week- 
days, SI. 50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  S2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  3.?rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  top  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  and  Hudson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  men  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  cov.,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  Edison,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  S2.00-$2.50 
Sat.  &  Sun.  Min.  $2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily. 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M.  No  cover — Xo 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
$1.75.  No  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
day.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  \V.  8th  Street.  (f)R.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Dinner  from  $1.25.   3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper. 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  .sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 
from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  cuisine.  vSophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain.  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
S2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Sciuare. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 


Hour  Glass,  Marv  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 

Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show-  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414J.  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever. 
Minimum  S3  weekdavs  and  $4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attracti\"e  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  $1.65. 

One,  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for 
yourself  this  lovely  dining  sjiot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).    Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.   (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant    Transportation    Room,    54th  & 

B'waw  For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
to])  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.  Outstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

Oyster  Bar,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  Oyster  Bar  is  famous 
'round  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  coin-se,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  ser\  ii"e  is  speedy. 

Olney  Inn,  12  E.  49th  St.  Clara  May 
Downey's  famous  food.  Luncheon  from 
85c;  Dinner  from  SI. 50;  Cocktail  Lounge. 
Half  block  from  Radio  City. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food. 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.  7  East  44th  St.t 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  OpeiS 

I  A.M.  daily.  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M.—: 
S1.35.   Cocktails.  » 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Man4i 
hattan's  newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to    dine.    Famed    Drury    Lane  food 
Country   dining   room   for   men  only 
Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefellei 
Center.  Tj-pical  English  Menus  a  h 
carte.    Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Opei 

II  to  1  A.M.  inch  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,   10  Rockefellei 

Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  foi 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  am 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antique 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec 
ials  from  60c.    Dinner  from  SI. 75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (\VI 
2-9437).  Decorative  triumph.  Roj-al  fare 
served.   Closed  Sun. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St, 
<EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French  Restau- 
rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI 
6-5800).    French    elegance.     Prix  Fixq 
luncheon  SI. 50,  and  a  Pre-Theatre  din' 
ner  from  S2  from  6  P.M.   A  la  ca 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  th( 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason 
able  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'wav,  Broadway's  Towi 
Hall. 

Mayan,  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800; 
Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  fooc 
Luncheon  entrees  from  65c.  Sizzlin 
skillet  dinner,  from  SI. 75.  Different  na 
tional  dish  each  day. 

Sardi's,  234  W.  44'th  St.  (LA.  4-5785; 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALIAN 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185) 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian 
food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Ital- 
ian food,  including  time  honored  favor- 
ites. Bar,  Luncheons  and  Dinner 
Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511). 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect 
meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm,  344  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  din- 
ing. Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Norse- 
men. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056), 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord 
Dinner  from  SI. 85.  No  minimum  except 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss  Pavilion,  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL. 
5-8680).  Superb  Swiss  and  Continental 
food.  Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon  from 
SI. 25.  Dinner  from  S2.00.  Closed  Sun 
da\-. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newest 
Skipper   Restaurant    "at    7    E.    44th  St 
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*The  Men's  Store  of  Quality  -  Style  -  Dependability. 
Bringing  you  the  Newest  and  Smartest  Men's  Furnish- 
ings.   Hats,  Shoes  and  the  famous  Stein  Bloch  Clothes. 


BUY  "STEIN  BLOCH" 

There  is  one  thing  we  do  know  a  lot 
about . .  and  that  is  clothes  quality. .  and 
that's  the  reason  we  say  "Buy  Stein 
Bloch.  "  The  quality  is  sound,  depend- 
able, luxurious . . .  infused  with  the  easy, 
smooth  and  supple  handling  which 
reflects  tailoring  at  its  finest.  You  get 
much  more  for  your  money  in  a  Stein 
Bloch  suit.     ..-....$  50 

and  up 


ATTACK 


Store  Hours: 


DAILY  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
MONDAYS  1  P.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


Boston 
Garden 


FEBRUARY 

15-27 


MATINEES: 
Saturdays 

and 

Sundays 


RESERVED 
SEATS 

$1.10 

$1.65 

$2.20 
$3.30 

TAX  INCL 


FOR  YOUR  WARDROBE  .  .YOUR  HOME  .  .  FAMILY! 

Yes,  we  were  born  in  Boston  .  .  .  brought  up  here.  Now  that  we're 
well  over  ninety,  we're  very  sure  of  the  right  accent  for 
Boston's  living  rooms,  for  instance  ...  or  the  exact  coat 
and  hat  for  small  Swan  Boat  fanciers  ...  or  the  perfect 
blend  of  a  fluff  of  veiling  and  flowers  to  nod  prettily 
from  your  head  above  a  gracious  luncheon  table  .  .  . 
or  anything  for  any  one  in  the  family  —  and  for  the 
house  you  live  in.  Wise  in  fashion,  sound  in 
value,  poised  in  effect  —  Bostonians  know  us 
for  all  three.  Their  coming  here  for  these  things, 
has  made  us  New  England's  Largest  Store! 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Plac^Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston— Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston- Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,  Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burrou~hs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridf;e  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  vSq.,  Cambridg^Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
Ken.  7800. 


Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U. 
Building,  4>  Boylston  vStreet,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
Horse),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M. -12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 

Boston — Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 

Forces  may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  49  At- 
lantic Avenue,  has  the  latest  boolss  on 
Navigation,  Machinery,  Seamanship,  etc. 
available.  Books  loaned  to  Merchant 
Marine  Men  only.  All  others  welcome 
to  consult  or  read  on  premises. 
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START 

TO  S^VE  TODAY 

to 

OWN  YOUR  HOME 
TOMORROW 

Our  experience 
of  more  than  60 
years  of  helping 
honne  owners  is 
here  to  help  you 

"Own-Your-Own-Home" 
JO/N  THIS  CLUB  TODAY 

"WE  ARE  HOMEMAKERS" 

For  full  details  write 
or  phone: 
MISS  M.  E.  BROWN,  Director 

MERCHANTS 

COOPERATIVE  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

I  Largrst  Cooperative  Bank  in  Massachusetts  ■ 


MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Pend  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO    APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 


SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

Q   5x7  $y|95 
•  P  photos 

Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


COOLEVS 


INC. 


Established  1  860 

English  Leather 
Billfolds 

Ch  ma  and  Gl  ass 

34  Newbury  St. 
KEN.  3827  Boston 


OROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY-NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 

• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


APARTMENTS 

and  B^o-a/z-llne 

Furnished  Apartments 
for  Army  and  Navy 
Officers. 

TAFF  &  CO. 


B  ro  o  l<  1  i  n  e 
Lon.  4400 


Bock  Boy 
Ken.  2059 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting ;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gurdner  Museiun,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  210  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  aiiimals,  faima,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museiun,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preser\'a- 
tion  of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  perio  1 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day. 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus.  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  tliis  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  ati 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  ( Eldest  franie  building  in  city  nf 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.   Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestriar 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuar> 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebratec 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa 
tives.  Original  manuscript — "History  o: 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo 
cated  in  library.    Open  9-5. 
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GOOD  FOOD  .  . .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

•Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
'     all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Hi-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 


Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
EngHsh  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 

Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 
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Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Bradford  Roof,  Hotel  Bradford,  offers  top 
name  entertainment  at  all  times.  No 
cover  in  the  beautiful  room,  Sammy 
Eisen's  music  for  dancing.  Attractive 
Sky  Bar  adjoining.  Food  is  excellent 
here. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertain  ment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 

are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimr.m  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  SI  cover 
charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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COMMON  TALK 


Taxi 

. . .  W  iTH  EVERY  due  rcspcct  to 
the  cabbies  of  the  city,  we  like  the 
incident  which  happened  recently.  It 
shows  that  Back  Bay  wit  is  not  dead, 
not  forgotten. 

The  taxi  was  stopped  in  front  of  a 
very  imposing  Beacon  street  home  by 
a  well-dressed  man  and  woman. 
They  wanted  to  be  taken  to  Trinity 
Church,  please.  The  cabbie  wheeled 
them  church- ward,  listening  with  half 
an  ear  to  a  recital  of  the  problems 
connected  with  church  gatherings  and 
what  was  the  best  way  to  handle 
same.  The  gentleman  said  very 
little,  his  mind  on  passing  the  plate 
during  the  services. 

As  they  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
church,  the  gentleman  climbed  out, 


took  a  dollar  from  his  billfold,  paid 
the  eighty-cent  fare,  and  returned 
one  of  the  two  dimes  to  the  cabbie. 

For  a  second,  the  cabbie  looked  at 
the  dime  and  back  at  the  man.  Smil- 
ing, he  said :  , 

"I  suppose  you'll  use  the  other  dime 
in  the  collection  box,  sir?" 

The  gentleman,  perfectly  straight- 
faced,  answered : 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  going  to  buy  a  War 
Stamp  with  that.  I  always  put  but- 
tons in  the  collection  box  !" 


Test  Poll-itis 

...  With  a  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  student  body,  Boston  Univer- 
sity's News  announces  the  epoch- 
shaking  fact  that  a  test  presidential 
election  poll,  run  for  three  weeks, 
gives  the  1944  presidential  election  to 
Roosevelt,  with  Willkie  and  Dewey 
"failing  to  attract  more  than  one-third 
of  the  amount."  Saltonstall  got  one 
vote. 

This  is  the  touch  we  like : 
"Having  run  the  poll  for  three 
weeks,  the  Nezus  editors  feel  that  the 
results  are  representative  of  Univer- 
sity opinion,  although  only  500  out 
of  several  thousand  registered  stu- 
dents responded." 

Girl  We'd  Most  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Foxhole  humor  makes  an- 
other press  release  happy  reading. 
The  breathless  public  is  hereby  in- 
formed that  Dinah  Shore  has  been 
chosen  by  the  South  Pacific  Marines 
as  "The  Girl  We'd  Most  Like  to 
Dream  of  While  in  a  Coma  Resulting 
From  Malaria  Contracted  on  Guadal- 
canal." 

Incidental  Intelligence 

.  .  .  M  ANY  PEOPLE  know  that  the 
sand  of  Singing  Beach  in  Manchester, 
Massachusetts,  can  turn  out  a  melodi- 
ous, spinet-like  tone  if  tramped  on 
just  right.  But  what  we  didn't  know 
until  the  other  day  is  that  a  searcher, 
with  a  musical  ear,  can  get  together 
eieht  stones  that  will  give  forth  tlic 


true  scale  by  a  bit  of  careful  searching 
at  the  same  beach. 

This  is  the  perfect  answer  to  a 
Major  Bowes  Amateur  Hour.  A  bag 
of  stones,  a  box  of  lunch,  and  undying 
fame. 

Signs  oj  the  Times 

.  .  .  A  SHEET  OF  cardboard, 
tacked  across  the  face  of  an  advertis- 
ing sign  in  the  Charles  street  elevated 


station,  had  a  message  written  in 
lipstick.  Message  read  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Tingey,  we  have  gone. 
Please  follow  us.  EPH.  Girls.  P.S. 
Please  do  not  remove.  Important." 

It's  the  EPH  Girls  which  stops  us. 
EPH.  Oh,  well. 

Lozv  Comedy 

.  .  .  W  ALKING  ALONG  Wcst  End 
streets  is  always  an  interesting  expe- 
rience, one  way  or  another.  The  best 
example  to  date,  however,  is  what 
happened  to  a  feminine  friend  of  ours. 

It  was  one  of  the  very  cold  days  of 
early  February.  The  sun  was  shining 
and  the  wind  whipping  bitterly  down 
the  street.  As  our  friend  hurried 
along,  head  bent  and  coat  collar 
pulled  tight  around  her  neck,  she 
was  stopped  abruptly  by  a  dousing 
of  water  thrown  accuratelv  from  an 
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upstairs  apartment  window.  It  froze 
the  minute  it  hit  her,  turning  her  hair 
into  a  mass  of  icicles,  and  soaking  her 
coat.  The  man,  hurrying  along  be- 
hind her,  got  a  good  dousing,  as  well. 

For  a  few  moments,  all  they  could 
do  was  stand  there  shivering,  crack- 
ing the  ice  and  staring  bitterly  up- 
ward. The  janitor  of  the  building 
came  through  the  door,  muttering  to 
himself.  When  he  saw  them,  he 
caught  the  idea  promptly,  pushed 
them  aside,  and  began  shouting  at  a 
closed  window  on  the  third  floor, 
punctuating  his  words  with  much  fist 
waving. 

Our  friend  and  co-soakee  wobbled 
along  down  the  street,  still  breaking 
off  icicles.  As  they  turned  the  corner 
into  Charles  street,  they  glanced 
back,  saw  the  window  fly  open,  and 
another  pail  of  water  come  booming 
out.  It  caught  the  janitor  squarely  in 
the  face. 

When  last  seen,  he  was  charging 
through  the  door,  bent,  no  doubt,  on 
tangible  vengeance. 

Press  Releases 

.  ♦  ♦  Intrigued  by  a  publicity 
release  which  drifted  our  way  from 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston, 
we  went  along  up  to  see  the  newest 
acquisition — a  drawing  by  the  eigh- 
teenth century  French  Master,  Fran- 
cois Boucher. 

According  to  our  information  at 
hand,  the  drawing  was  formerly  in 
the  private  library  of  the  Czars  of 
Russia,  in  the  Winter  Palace,  St. 
Petersburg  (Leningrad).  It  was 
given  to  the  Boston  Museum  by  the 
late  Robert  Treat  Paine,  2nd,  and 
represents  a  reclining  nude. 

Francois  Boucher  (1703-1770) 
was  commissioned  to  decorate  the 
Queen's  apartments  in  1734,  and  his 
success  was  so  striking  that  he  was 
employed  continually  thereafter  at 
Court.  His  most  generous  patron,  in- 
cidentally, was  the  Marquise  de  Pom- 
padour. 

At  that  time,  according  to  our  re- 
liable publicity  release,  the  courtiers 
of  Louis  XV  wanted  frivolous,  volup- 
tuous paintings,  and  Boucher's  pas- 
torals and  mythological  subjects  were 
in  keeping  with  the  tastes  of  the  pe- 
riod. 


It  was,  however,  the  press  release's 
direct  quote  of  Austin  A.  Mitchell  of 
the  Museum  Print  Department,  which 
caught  our  rapt  attention : 

"To  this  reclining  nude,  which, 
however  skillfully  constructed,  would 
have  been  coldly  academic  drawn  by 
a  lesser  artist,  the  warm  buff  of  the 
paper,  the  delicate  touches  of  san- 
guine in  the  shadows,  and  the  suavely 
sensuous  modeling  in  glistening  white 
combine  to  give  vibrant  life." 

Press  release  in  hand,  we  went 
along  to  look  for  the  "delicate 
touches  of  sanguine  in  the  shadows." 
The  gentleman  who  supplies  informa- 
tion for  the  uninformed  (that's  us) 
gave  us  careful  directions  as  to  where 
to  find  the  drawing.  But  after  search- 
ing feverishly  through  the  galleries 
witliout  success,  we  went  away 
quietly,  pausing  only  to  thank  our  in- 
formant for  his  invaluable  help.  Prob- 
ably read  the  date  wrong  on  the  re- 
lease, thought  we,  as  we  folded  it 
lovingly  into  our  pocket.  After  all, 
summer  will  be  quite  as  good  a  time 
to  look  at  Boucher's  masterpiece. 

Ebb  Tide 

.  .  .  N  Ews  HAS  reached  us  of  a 
radio  program  marking  a  strato- 
spheric high  in  something  or  other. 
Subject  of  four  15-minute  programs, 
which  started  on  Sunday,  January 
23,  was  "Sinatra  vs.  Crosby."  The 
\\' orcester  School  of  Business  Science 
took  the  bow  as  sponsor.  Last  infor- 


mation we  had  was  that  Bing  was 
ahead,  5  to  1.  All  of  which  is  very 
important,  possibly. 

String  Quartet  Competition 

♦  ♦  .  Still  in  a  musical  mood 
induced  by  the  tonsil-race  mentioned 
above,  we  are  glad  to  pass  along  some 
serious  information. 

It  seems  that  there  is  to  be  a  West- 
ern Hemisphere  string  quartet  com- 
petition, sponsored  by  the  Chamber 
Music  Guild  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  RCA  X'ictor.  Judges  are  to  in- 
clude such  authorities  as  Dr.  Charles 
Seegar,  chief  of  the  Music  Division, 
Pan  American  Union ;  Sir  Ernest 
MacMillan,  conductor  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Jascha  Heif- 
etz,  violinist ;  Michel  Pianstro,  violin- 
ist ;  Claudio  Arrau,  Chilean  pianist ; 
William  Primrose,  violinist ;  Madame 
Wanda  Landowska,  harpsichordist ; 
composers  Edgar  Varese  and  Ger- 
maine  Tailleferre ;  and  representing 
tlie  Guild,  Mrs.  Ana  del  Pulgar  de 
Burke,  and  Mr.  Marcel  Ancher, 
founder  of  the  Guild.  • 

Two  $1,000  prizes  offered  by  RCA 
\'ictor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J.,  are 
to  be  awarded  to  the  winners,  with 
one  award  going  to  the  best  string 
quartet  composition  by  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican composer,  and  the  other  to  the 
best  composition  by  a  citizen  of  either 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Incidentally,  men  in  the  armed 
forces  have  been  invited  to  partici- 


pate,  and  a  number  of  entries  have  al- 
ready been  received  from  them. 

The  competition  closes  at  midnight, 
May  31,  1944,  and  entries  must  be 
received  by  that  time  at  the  Chamber 
Music  Guild,  Inc.,  1604  K  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  D.  C.  Winning 
compositions  will  be  played  during 
the  next  winter  season  of  the  Guild, 
and  RCA  Victor  holds  the  option  of 
recording  them  with  the  Chamber 
Music  Guild  String  Quartet. 

Data  Division 

.  ♦  .  "You'll  be  glad  to  learn  that 
a  judge  of  a  Los  Angeles  court  has 
ruled  that  a  mule  is  legally  entitled 
to  throw  a  rider  once.  The  complain- 
ant claimed  that  while  riding  the  mule 
named  "Chiggers,"  the  animal  threw 


him,  causing  a  back  injury.  The  court 
held,  however,  that  a  mule  is  a  legally 
domesticated  animal  and  therefore 
has  an  inborn  right  to  buck  once. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  this  ruling 
came  twelve  years  later  than  our 
youthful  summer-camp  days.  "Daisy," 
the  camp  mule,  tossed  us  four  times, 
more  than  using  up  all  inborn  rights. 
But  of  course  "Daisy"  was  different. 
She  always  tossed  her  riders  slap  on 
their  faces.  No  nonsense  about  back 
injuries.  "Daisy"  worked  hoof  in 
hand  with  the  dentist. 

And  Incidentally 

.  ♦  ♦  The  New  Haven  Rail- 
road's Rider's  Digest,  a  neat  booklet 
of  information  and  education,  has 
given  us  some  very  satisfying  data. 


All  of  the  east  and  northbound  trains 
carry  even  numbers ;  all  west  and 
southbound  trains  bear  odd  numbers. 

This  is  fine  stuff,  and  material 
which  informs  "any  railroad  man  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  (the  train) 
is  proceeding." 

The  way  this  works  out  is  that  on 
the  present  four-track  right  of  way 
between  New  York  and  New  Haven, 
the  eastbound  tracks  are  numbered 
two  and  four,  the  westbound  tracks, 
one  and  three. 

Having  got  that  settled,  the  Digest 
informs  us  that  "this  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  the  11.76  miles  of 
right  of  way  between  Woodlawn  and 
Grand  Central  Terminal." 

We  haven't  done  much  one-and- 
threeing,  lately,  but  we'll  be  glad  to 
watch  the  trains  go  by  some  day,  two- 


'All  right,  all  right,  take  it  easy  . . .  I'm  leaving! 
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and-fouring,  one-and-threeing,  past 
our  foggy  orbs. 

Neivs  While  Yon  Wait 

*  *  *  The  tedium  of  waiting  for 
trains  on  the  hard  benches  of  a  rail- 
road station  has  been  Hfted  astutely 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Via  an 
arrangement  with  WEEI,  the  B  &  M 
is  giving  its  potential  riders  something 
to  do  with  spare  time.  Five  news 
broadcasts  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
are  now  being  piped  to  train-waiters. 

All  of  which  means  that  a  very 
shrewd  bit  of  common  sense  has  been 
added  to  the  routine  of  railroad-rid- 
ing. If  New  England  were  the  pulse 
of  the  nation — a  la  Washington — it 
would  be  pleasant  to  contemplate  the 
big  executive,  lobbyist,  brass  hat,  gold 
braid,  or  what-not  waiting  breath- 
lessly for  the  1  p.m.  news  broadcast, 
ticket  clenched  in  feverish  hand,  hole 
dug  in  the  concrete  ready  for  a  fast 
get-away.  Should  the  news  happen 
to  be  good  on  the  front  concerned 
with  the  big  man,  he  could  then 
straighten  his  tie,  turn  back  his  ticket, 
take  in  a  movie,  and  go  home,  fully 
assured  that  the  affairs  of  the  world 
are  okay.  The  railroads,  radio,  and 
news-casters  having  taken  care  of 
everything. 

Information 

*  *    *    A   CURIOSITY  -  QUICKENING 

touch  of  description  in  a  letter  from 
a  serviceman  in  the  Australian  region 
started  us  of¥  on  another  "wild-goose- 
chase."  That  is,  it  was  wild  and  er- 
ratic until  the  December  1943  issue  of 
Australia's  geographic  magazine 
reached  our  desk. 

The  serviceman  wrote  that  he  had 
enjoyed  "sweet-sops"  very  much. 
That  left  us  flapping  lightly  in  the 
breeze  of  ignorance.  Mush,  scrapple, 
red-flannel  hash  were  all  within  our 
limits,  but  not  "sweet-sops." 

*  *  *  Walkabout,  the  Austra- 
lian magazine,  drifted  to  our  desk  to 
relieve  the  suspense.  "Sweet-Sops" 
are,  we  understand,  a  delectable  fruit 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the 
tropical  product  line-up.  In  Aus- 
tralia, they  are  known  formally,  as 
Custard  Apples,  with  the  generic 
name  of  Annona  (Year's  Harvest  in 


Latin) .  Some  fifty  species  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
earth,  but  "there  is  a  climbing  form 
which  has  not  yet  reached"  Australia. 
Theirs  are  "of  the  shrubby  or  tree- 
like aspect." 

At  a  casual  glance.  Walkabout  tells 
us,  "Sweet-Sops"  resemble  "some 
kind  of  green  imbricated  cone,  for  the 
scale-like  skin  has  something  of  the 
pine  cone  in  appearance."  Speaking 
personally,  the  fruit  looks  more  like 
an  egg-plant  with  a  bad  case  of  hives. 

The  interior,  we  discovered  by  dili- 
gent reading,  is  "just  a  mass  of  soft 
yellowish  pulp,  of  delicate  scent  and 
delicious  flavor."  A  sweet  custard, 
quite  literally,  seems  to  be  the  tex- 
ture and  flavor. 

Having  settled  what  our  service- 
man was  eating  and  discussing  via 
V-mail,  we  went  further  into  the  ar- 
ticle and  stuffed  our  curiosity  to  a 
tantalizing  full.  The  author  of  our  in- 
formation states  that  "on  certain 
farms  .  .  .  has  seen  the  quick-grow- 
ing but  strange-looking  papaw,  the 
luscious  cool  green  of  the  banana 
palms,  the  broad  leaves  of  the  coflfee 
plant,  mangoes,  'popple'  or  macada- 
mia  nuts,  and  the  lily-like  monstera, 
all  thriving  in  close  company  on  the 
rich  red  soil,  thus  forming  demonstra- 
tion of  the  luxuriant  life  of  the  trop- 
ical north  of  Australia." 


Now,  we've  got  to  worry  about 
"popple,"  not  to  mention  lily-like 
monstera. 

Dependency 

.  ♦  ♦  It  HAS  its  humorous  side, 
the  manner  in  which  one  potential 
draftee  stalled  off  the  issue.  When  he 
registered  for  the  draft  in  1941,  he 
claimed  Mary  Ann  as  a  dependent. 

Consequent  investigation  revealed 
that  Mary  Ann  was  a  horse,  not  a 
"certain  female  dependent."  In  court, 
the  young  man  argued  that  a  depen- 
dent is  a  dependent,  whether  horse, 
child,  or  similar  supportee. 

The  judge,  never  having  had  a 
horse,  no  doubt,  ruled  against  the 
claim. 

Delicate  Wordage 

.   ♦  ♦  The    way    the  following. 

news  item  reads  makes  us  believe  that 
it  was  chopped  from  a  "directive" — 
one  of  those  things  which  tell  you 
w  hat's  what  but  not  why : 

"Supply  and  Demand — Shortages 
in  certain  types  of  children's  under- 
wear are  being  averted  by  temporary 
increases  in  ceiling  prices  so  manu- 
facturers can  carry  on." 

The  children  can  also  "carry  on." 
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ALBERT 


,  1,, 


lurt, 


)rse, 


oran 


.  ♦  ♦  Albert  was  a  Drawing- 
Room  Dog. 

In  his  world  there  was  no  such  sim- 
ple distinction  as  House  Dog  and  Not 
House  Dog.  There  was  a  complicated 
social  system ;  and  Albert  had  risen  to 
the  top. 

It  was  a  unique  distinction ;  and 
Albert's  family  was  not  altogether 
undistinguished. 

His  great  grandfather  had  been  a 
Piazza  Dog,  on  easy  terms  with  ju- 
leps, and  long  black  cigars,  and  deep- 
voiced  talk  that  did  not  include  the 
ladies. 

But  Albert  in  his  day  was  even 
more  elite. 

There  were  other  dogs  on  the 
Place ;  but  the  drawing-room  was  open 
only  to  Albert. 

There  was  Boris,  the  wolfhound ; 
but  he  shed. 

There  was  Holga,  the  great  dane ; 
but  she  jumped. 

There  was  Robert,  the  scotty ;  but 
he  scratched. 

And  there  was  Victoria,  the  other 
dachshund ;  but  she  was  disgraceful. 
She  liked  rabbits  and  the  grocery  boy  ; 
and  she  kept  having  puppies  that 
weren't  dachshunds. 

Albert's  heart  beat  to  the  rattle  of 
tea  cups  and  the  swish  of  the  cocktail 
shaker. 

He  spent  mornings  in  My  Lady's 
writing-room.  Presenting  himself 
along  with  the  mail  and  the  morning 
newspaper,  he  submitted  a  silky  ear 
to  be  scratched,  and  settled  himself 
deep  in  the  beige-colored  rug  by  the 
window.  He  heard  the  endless  tele- 
nhone  calls  and  the  morning  visitors ; 
he  went  for  a  short  walk  around  the 
Place  and  spoke  briefly  to  Victoria. 
But  at  four  o'clock  he  came  alive. 

He  knew  what  was  expected  of 
him,  and  he  did  not  bark,  nor  wag 
his  tail,  nor  show  in  any  way  that 
this  was  what  he  had  been  waiting  for. 

He  went  into  the  drawing-room 
and  stood  by  My  Lady,  waiting  until 
she  said,  "Well,  Albert,  it's  tea  time 
again,"  waiting  until  she  gave  him  a 
bit  of  buttered  bread  and  said,  "You'll 
be  a  good  boy  and  be  nice  to  the  peo- 
ple?" Then  he  went  and  sat  down. 

He  knew  what  was  expected  of 


them.  He  watched  the  way  they  came 
and  went,  watched  to  see  if  they  would 
fidget  with  their  food  or  appear  to 
interested.  He  always  spoke  to  those 
he  knew,  and  occasionally  to  those  he 
did  not  know.  He  accepted  the  food 
they  gave  him ;  and  he  listened  to  the 
talk: 

In  the  room  the  women  come  and  go 
Talking  of  Michelangelo. 
— He  might  have  said  it  himself,  but 
he  never  did ;  he  never  would  have 
tried.  The  press,  the  cheap  publicity 
were  not  in  his  scheme  of  things. 

But  one  day  it  all  changed. 

Tea  had  run  into  cocktails.  The 
people  came  and  went  as  usual.  Al- 
bert listened  and  ate  sandwiches. 
Everything  was  quite  all  right  .  .  . 
until  HE  came. 

And  suddenly  the  room  was  full  of 
that  wonderful  smell.  Albert  didn't 
sniff,  but  he  almost  had  to.  People 
seemed  to  notice  too,  for  they  stopped 
talking. 

He  went  over  and  sat  by  My  Lady. 
Albert  did  too ;  he  couldn't  help  it. 
"This  is  Albert,"  she  said ;  and  he 
began  to  scratch,  up  and  down  Al- 


bert's back  and  behind  his  ears.  It 
was  wonderful. 

Albert  had  been  scratched  before ; 
but  this  was  different;  this  was  di- 
vine. Sitting  beside  him  with  his 
nose  full  of  the  wonderful  smell  and 
with  the  even  more  wonderful  scratch- 
ing going  up  and  down  his  spine,  Al- 
bert almost  barked  for  joy.  But  he 
didn't. 

Albert  sat,  and  he  smelled,  and  he 
listened  to  the  deep,  deep  voice,  and 
he  thrilled  to  the  scratching. 

Then  he  did  it. 

"Why  Albert!" 

"That's  all  right.  He's  a  nice  dog." 

"But  he  never  did  that  before." 

Albert  was  overcome.  He  had 
done  it.  He  had  forever  ruined  his 
self  esteem,  forever  lost  his  status  as 
Drawing-Room  Dog.  He  had  licked. 

Albert  resigned  himself  to  draughty 
halls  and  vulgar  kitchens,  to  the  com- 
pany of  servants  who  did  not  like  him 
and  of  Victoria  who  consoled  him  by 
snuffing  in  his  face  and  licking  his 
ear. 

He  had  been  a  Drawing-Room  Dog. 
He  had  become  a  dachshund  who 
licked. 

— Ann  B.  Thacher 


and  does  Madam  zvant  us  to 
or  zmll  she  take 


deliver  those  three  cases  of  Scotch 
them  with  her?" 
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WILLOW  LEAVES  ON  A  RIVER 


♦  ♦  ♦  Along  the  hard-packed  tow 
path,  a  young  Chinese  woman  hur- 
ried with  such  tired  desperation 
that  frequently  her  long  maroon 
l^rocaded  gown  caught  about  her 
ankles,  all  but  tripping  her.  As 
sleek  as  a  magpie's  wing,  her  hair 
was  combed  back  into  a  knot,  and 
two  rich  pearls  at  her  ears  were  her 
only  adornment.  These  snatched 
light  from  the  sun  as  she  often 
tilted  her  head  in  sharp  apprehen- 
sion of  the  sky-terror,  the  savage 
pursuers  from  Nippon. 

The  widow  Ching  Lien,  who  pre- 
ferred to  be  called  by  the  Angli- 
cized name  of  Lotus,  kept  her 
lovely  eyes  for  the  most  part  upon 
a  small  fisherman's  hut  near  the 
spot  where  the  river  and  Moon 
Lake  joined.  There  was  anxiety 
and  doubt  intermixed  with  set  de- 
termination in  her  face.  If  she 
might  achieve  her  purpose !  If  Li- 
Jan  would  grant  her  this  favor ! 

Her  mind  flew  backwards  to  the 
sick  room  she  had  just  left,  in  the 
great  house  of  her  father  upon  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  The  voice  of 
Small  Son  —  that  four-year-old 
plaintive  treble  —  kept  echoing  in 
her  head,  tearing  at  her  heart,  "Li- 
Jan's  fishing  mink,  Mother.  If  I 
can  have  that,  I  will  be  quickly 
well."  Her  steps  hastened  toward 
the  thatched  hut. 

In  the  mauve  shadows  beneath 
an  ancient  gnarled  weeping  willow, 
she  could  see  a  punt  pulled  up  be- 
fore the  shack.  On  the  punt's  gun- 
wale squirmed  a  little  animal,  half 
in  half  out  of  the  boat,  its  quick 
paws  dipping  the  water  as  though 
trying  to  capture  its  tremulous  re- 
flection. 

Lotus  saw  the  man  then,  calling 
out  to  him  in  singing  cadance  even 
while  noting  how  tall  he  was,  and 
how  worn  in  his  modest  blue  fisher- 
man's outfit.  "Li-Jan!  It  is  I, 
Lotus." 

He  threw  back  his  head  in  a  ges- 
ture so  familiar  to  her  in  their 
Peiping  days,  when  she,  her  hus- 
band and  Li-Jan  attended  college, 
and  those  following  years  which 
had  brought  her  happiness,  grief. 


and  at  last  a  degree  of  serenity 
during  that  city's  enslavement. 

"It  is  indeed  you  !"  Joy  lighted 
his  sensitive  features.  As  if  to  hide 
the  love  which  leaped  into  his  soft 
brown  eyes,  he  placed  a  reed  basket 
on  the  ground  before  coming  to 
her.  "How  splendid  to  see  you 
again.  I  have  hoped  you  might  be 
out  on  Moon  Lake  when  I've  been 
fishing,  but  there  was  only  Small 
Son,  with  his  amah." 

"Because  of  him,  I  come,"  she 
began,  panting  with  exertion  and 
fatigue. 

He  took  her  hand,  leading  her  to 
the  firm  earthen  clearing  before  his 
door.  "Welcome  to  my  summer 
cottage,"  he  said,  laughing  in  de- 
light at  her  fragrant  presence. 

Bright  spots  flashed  before 
Lotus'  weary  eyes  ;  she  pressed  her 
palms  to  her  temples.  "May  I  have 
water?  So  fast  have  I  run — "  She 
faltered  and  would  have  fallen  l)ut 
for  Li-Jan's  swift  arms. 

"You  are  ill!"  Consternation  was 
in  his  tone,  upon  his  fine-cut  face. 

Smiling  a  little,  she  shook  her 
head.  Her  skin,  the  texture  of  dull 
satin,  was  pale  as  the  pearls  in  her 
ears.  "Two  nights  there  has  been 
no  sleep — " 

"How  thin  you  have  grown,"  he 
reproved.  "In  truth,  there  is  little 
of  you,  but  your  brave  spirit." 


"You  recall  the  sickness  of  Small 
Son's  body  in  Peiping  caused  by 
poor  diet  because  the  enemy  took 
all?"  Her  lips  curled  in  loathing 
for  those  invaders.  "Then  our  peril- 
ous journey  with  naught  but  snails 
and  fish  to  sustain  him — Now,  he 
has  great  fever,  from  too  hot  sun 
on  the  lake." 

"And  you  have  nursed  him  con- 
stantly." He  frowned  disajij^roval. 
"Thinking  not  at  all  of  yourself. 
With  neither  rest  nor  food,  I'll 
swear." 

She  nodded  slightly  with  guilt. 
"I  wish  to  ask  something  of  you, 
good  Li-Jan,"  she  stammered,  but 
he  stopped  her,  making  her  sit  on 
a  stool  while  he  fetched  a  blue  cot- 
ton quilt  and  spread  it  in  the  shade 
of  the  twisted  willow. 

"Lie  here  for  a  time  and  relax  in 
peace,"  he  said  gently.  "Would 
that  I  had  fair  silk  coverings  and 
choice  foods  to  offer  you  !" 

"I  believe  my  faintness  is  from 
hunger,"  she  admitted,  while  her 
eyelids  closed  and  opened  partway 
in  exhaustion.  "But  not  for  fish," 
was  her  whimsical  admonition.  And 
a  vast  deal  of  her  tenseness  fell 
away.  It  was  evident  to  her  that  the 
Nature  God  had  bestowed  upon  Li- 
Jan  a  priceless  gift,  the  beyond- 
comprehension  tenderness  for  those 
in  want  of  any  kind. 

"Sleep  a  l)it,"  he  told  her,  look- 
ing out  over  the  placid  river,  "while 
I  prepare  some  chow  for  you." 

From  where  she  reclined,  Lotus 
could  see  a  willow  branch  whose 
delicate  sprays  traced  creases  in  the 
water.  Silently,  green  and  yellow 
leaves  fell  and  sailed  away,  like 
little  ships.  .  .  . 

She  wakened  with  a  delicious 
aroma  filling  her  nostrils.  Li-Jan 
was  crouched  beside  a  charcoal 
brazier  where  a  stew  bubl^led,  sa- 
voury with  wild  onion  and  soy  and 
thyme.  He  looked  over  at  her  and 
smiling,  transferred  the  stew  to  a 
bowl  which  he  brought  to  a  rude 
table  nearby.  He  poured  boiling 
water  on  tea  leaves  in  small  gray 
handleless  cups,  after  helping  her 
to  the  stool. 

"Before  you  arrived,"  he  said,  "I 
had  already  eaten."  Another  bam- 
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boo  stool  was  placed  opposite.  "I 
will  drink  tea  with  you." 

"Tell  me  how  you  escaped  from 
the  Japanese,"  she  enquired,  her 
chopsticks  immediately  busy. 

So  Li-Jan  told  her,  in  brief 
phrases  but  so  low  it  was  almost  as 
though  spying  ears  might  be  among 
rushes  or  rank  grass  or  lurking  in 
the  willow  boughs  overhead. 

With  poignant  regret,  he  spoke 
of  the  demise  of  the  school  he'd 
conducted.  That  so-secret  school 
which  for  three  years  had  been  held 
in  the  Peiping  compound  of  Lotus' 
dead  husband  ;  the  school  at  which 
lads  from  twelve  into  their  teens 
were  taught  the  skill  and  attributes 
of  espionage. 

These  youngsters  —  principally 
sons  of  once-wealthy  Mandarins 
or  tai-pans — were  trained,  drilled 
and  equipped  at  Li-Jan's  personal 
expense.  Nor  did  he  mention  how 
it  became  necessary  to  sell  his  an- 
cestral estate  there  in  Szechwan 
Province  not  far  from  Lotus' 
home ;  this  she  knew,  vaguely. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  con- 
querors should  discover  the  effi- 
cient scout  center.  Fortunately, 
Lotus  had  already  departed  for  her 
distant  home  at  the  urgencies  of 
her  aging  parents.  So,  in  the  tat- 
tered guise  of  a  beggar,  Li-Jan 
sneaked  out,  just  before  one  dawn, 
through  Peiping's  crenulated  city 
walls  and  off  into  the  Western 
Hills. 

"You  have  done  superb  work  for 
our  China,"  she  commended. 
"Grieve  not  that  this  phase  of  your 
usefulness  is  ended,  but  think 
rather  of  the  hundreds  who  carry 
on  your  teachings." 

"That  is  wise  counsel,"  he 
sighed. 

Refreshed  by  her  meal,  she  rose, 
smiling  her  grateful  thanks.  "The 
finest  stew  I  ever  tasted,"  she 
praised.  "Rabbit,  was  it  not?" 

Swiftly  her  mind  turned  to  her 
errand,  her  hands  locking  together 
to  twist  slender  fingers  about  each 
other.  "Li-Jan,  you  have  been  such 
a  good  friend  over  the  years.  Plain- 
ly I  see,  as  I  knew  in  the  past,  you 
consider  material  things  unimpor- 
tant. But  you  possess  something 
which  can  restore  health  to  Small 


Son.  He  has  watched  you  while 
you  poled  among  the  reeds,  catch- 
ing crawfish  and  frogs  with  the  aid 
of  that  excellent  little  aquatic 
creature — " 

Her  eyes  grew  softly  maternal  as 
she  went  on,  "He  remembers  how 
in  Peiping,  your  pet  would  roll 
over  in  snuggling  affection,  and  he 
longs,  night  and  day,  to  stroke  its 
smooth  fur  and  enjoy  its  playful 
antics."  She  looked  earnestly  into 
Li-Jan's  face.  "Will  you  give  me 
your  tame  mink  for  Small  Son?" 

While  she  was  speaking,  his  eyes 
had  not  left  her.  Now,  he  turned 
aside,  standing  tall  and  rigid,  hands 
clenched  at  his  sides,  making  no 
sound  or  reply. 

And  as  she  studied  him,  she  saw 
tears  slide  down  his  drawn  cheeks. 
Mystified,  she  continued  to  observe 
this  ardent  intense  young  man,  and 
her  bewilderment  changed  to  some- 
thing akin  to  horror.  Swiftly  her 
glance  sped  to  the  moored  punt 
under  the  willow ;  there  was  no 
darting  animal  there.  She  stared 
long  at  the  plucked  bones  on  the 
table. 


"Ai-ya!"  she  cried.  "Li  Jan,  you 
didn't — Oh,  you  couldn't  have — ?" 

Still  he  said  nothing,  neither 
denying  nor  affirming,  and  her 
thoughts  raced  from  the  shock.  Li- 
Jan  was  so  poor,  he  had  killed  his 
pet,  his  sole  means  of  livelihood, 
for  her  dinner ! 

Moving  to  him,  she  placed  warm 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  sweet 
understanding  curved  her  lips  and 
lighted  her  deep  eyes,  revealing  the 
sudden  warmth  in  her  heart.  Since 
she  was  widowed,  she  had  known 
of  his  fondness  for  her,  but  she 
scarce  dreamt  it  was  so  great. 
She  was  conscious  of  a  deep  yearn- 
ing for  a  dear  companion  such  as 
he. 

"Truly,"  she  said,  low-toned, 
"you  have  that  unique  talent  of 
communication  with  the  young. 
At  my  house  is  a  child  who  has 
need  of  you,  kind  faithful  Li-Jan. 
Will  you  return  with  me  and  min- 
ister to  him  ?  And — and  make  ac- 
quaintance with  my  parents?" 

— Hester  Hawkes 
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*'DEAR  TALLULAH" 


♦  .  ♦  1  o  MY  DISMAY,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  I've  never  really  conquered 
a  childish  desire  to  write  fan  letters. 
My  first  real  desire  to  write  a  "Thank 
You"  note  was  to  George  White.  The 
Scandals  was  playing  to  a  $4.40  top  at 
the  Apollo  Theater.  I  wanted  a  three 
dollar  ticket  and  when  I  got  to  the 
theater  just  at  curtain  time,  Mr.  White 
himself  was  in  the  box  office.  He 
handed  me  a  ticket,  and,  without  look- 
ing at  it  too  closely,  I  rushed  into  the 
theater  and  handed  the  stub  to  the 
usher  nearest  the  mezzanine.  To  my 
surprise,  I  was  sent  back  to  the  or- 
chestra and  ushered  to  an  excellent 
seat  in  a  row  that  was  half  filled.  Then 
I  examined  the  stub  more  closely  and 
realized  that  Mr.  White  had  given  me 
a  cut  rate. 

As  I  walked  back  to  the  hotel  after 
the  show,  I  kept  composing  the  letter 
I  would  write.  I  would  express  my 
gratitude,  my  appreciation  in  a  few 
simple  words.  "Dear  Mr.  White,"  I 
wrote,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will 
never  again  believe  any  of  those  stories 
about  ticket  scalpers  and  surly  box 
office  men  and  rude  ticket  sellers.  Men 
like  you,  Mr.  White,  are  encouraging 
people  to  come  back  to  the  legitimate 
theater — a  theater  that  is  fighting  for 
its  very  existence." 

I  was  so  pleased  with  this  letter 
that  I  held  on  to  it  for  weeks  before 
I  finally  threw  it  away.  And,  out  of 
a  sense  of  loyalty  to  my  benefactor, 
I  haven't  missed  a  George  White  show 
since — movies  included. 

When  The  Zeigfeld  Follies  with 
Fannie  Brice  and  Jane  Pickens  played 
my  home  town  and  cast  changes  were 
made  without  notifying  the  audience, 
the  desire  to  write  surged  forth  again. 
This  time  I  did  do  something  about  it. 
I  wrote  down  all  the  peeves  I  had 
against  the  theater  in  a  nice  long  arti- 
cle and  sent  it  to  The  Nezv  York 
Times.  At  the  last  minute,  I  hastily 
added  a  paragraph  about  how  much  I 
enjoyed  George  White's  Scandals, 
even  when  he  changed  the  cast  with- 
out warning  the  audience.  And,  to 
my  chagrin,  the  Times  printed  the 
article  and  omitted  the  paragraph  that 
might  have  shown  Mr.  White  just 
how  I  felt. 


Of  course,  I'm  not  the  type  of  fan 
who  wants  to  write  to  stars  and  ask 
for  autographed  pictures,  and  my  one 
experience  in  asking  for  an  autograph 
cured  me  of  that  habit  faster  than  it 
started. 

In  a  dimly  lit  48th  Street  restau- 
rant that  featured  silent  movies  as 
the  major  attraction,  a  friend  of  mine 
spotted  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  seated  at  the 
next  table.  As  we  were  leaving,  Bud 
said,  "I'd  like  to  have  her  autograph 
— only  I'm  afraid  to  ask  for  it." 

"I'll  get  it,"  I  said  with  bravado, 
and  snatched  the  card  he  handed  me. 
Miss  Lee  gave  me  a  puzzled  look, 
hastily  wrote,  "Cordially  yours, 
Gypsy  Rose  Lee"  on  the  back  of  the 
card,  and  then  gave  me  a  quick  smile. 
I  looked  over  at  the  door  to  see  Bud 
standing  there  choking  back  sobs  of 
laughter.  How  was  I  to  know  that  the 
card  he  gave  me  came — not  from  the 
48th  Street  restaurant,  but  from  Leon 
and  Eddie's  and  that  the  other  side 
read,  "Never  a  cover  charge." 

But  it  was  the  waitress  who  cor- 
nered me  on  the  way  out.  "Kids  stufT. 
Aren't  you  ashamed  ?"  she  sneered. 
"A  big  man  like  you  asking  for  auto- 
graphs." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  said  as  I 
groped  for  a  snappier  comeback. 

"So  you  get  the  signature.  So  what 
can  you  do  with  it  after  you've  got 
it?" 

"Saving  match  covers  is  kids  stuff, 
too,"  I  said,  "but  lots  of  grown  ups 
do  it." 

"Dear  Miss  Lee,"  I  started  to  write 
that  night,  "thanks  for  the  autograph 
— "  But,  somehow,  I  never  could 
finish  the  letter. 

Motion  picture  actresses  have  never 
been  able  to  inspire  me  half  as  much 
as  stage  actresses.  There  isn't  one 
person  in  Hollywood  who  ever  made 
me  feel  the  way  I  did  when  I  saw  Ina 
Claire  in  Biography.  It  was  the  last 
half  of  the  second  act  particularly  that 
got  me.  In  came  Miss  Claire  in  some 
sort  of  bluish  gown  and  a  new  coif- 
fure that  looked  as  if  she  had  pinned 
her  hair  back  and  forgot  to  take  out 
the  pins.  I  settled  back  in  my  seat 
prepared  not  to  like  the  entire  scene. 
And  then,  suddenly,  I  realized  that 
Miss  Claire  was  crying.  Earl  Larri- 


more  was  telling  her  the  story  of  his 
life,  and  Ina,  who  had  been  sitting 
there  laughing,  had  completely 
changed  her  mood.  I  saw  her  eyes 
fill  with  tears,  and  then  watched  one 
huge  tear  "blop"  down  the  front  of 
her  dress. 

I  was  amazed  at  this  disi)lay  of 
emotion.  "Dear  Miss  Claire,"  I  wrote. 
"Do  you  cry  like  this  at  every  per- 
formance? Do  the  tear  drops  spot 
the  dress?  How  often  must  you 
change  costumes?'  And — is  it  easy  to 
turn  on  the  tears  ducts  so  quickly  and 
convincingly?  But  I  was  talked  out 
of  sending  the  letter.  "Don't  be  juve- 
nile," I  was  told.  "Hundreds  of  ac- 
tresses can  do  the  same  thing." 

Needless  to  say,  I  wasn't  convinced, 
and,  to  this  day,  I'm  still  curious  about 
the  whole  thing.  If  Miss  Claire  put  on 
a  crying  act  like  that  eight  times  a 
week,  how  often  WAS  the  dress 
spotted  ? 

And  then  Tallulah  Bankhead  came 
into  my  life.  I  wanted  to  write  to  her 
more  than  once.  Not  a  condolence 
letter  telling  her  how  sorry  I  was  that 
she  was  ill,  and  that  I  thought  she 
gave  a  splendid  performance  in  Clash 
by  Night  the  Saturday  before  illness 
forced  her  to  leave  the  show.  Nor  was 
it  a  letter  of  praise  after  I  saw  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  to  say  that  I  enjoyed 
her  in  spite  of  the  show  and  that  I 
would  be  content  to  hear  her  read  lines 
regardless  of  how  big  a  fiasco  the  play 
might  be. 

Tallulah's  radio  program  a  few  sea- 
sons back  was  my  big  worry.  I  could 
certainly  have  written  her  how  much 
I  liked  her  program.  The  girls  in  my 
classes  kept  telling  me  how  much  they 
enjoyed  the  program,  too,  and  that 
I'd  better  stop  giving  them  synopses 
stories  like  DeMaupassant's  The 
Necklace  because,  as  they  said,  I 
sounded  amateurishh-  weak  after 
they'd  listened  to  her.  "Dear  Tallu- 
lah," I  wanted  to  write,  "be  a  good 
sport.  MUST  you  broadcast  the  clas- 
sic stories  we  teach?  After  all,  when 
students  start  making  compari- 
sons— " 

But  I  never  mailed  the  letter. 
Somehow  I  felt  that  if  I  were  to  be 
considered  amateurishly  weak,  as 
long  as  it  was  by  comparison  with 
Tallulah,  I'd  be  flattered  and  content. 

— A.  L.  Laute 
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ART  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


♦  ♦  ♦  l^ET  US  forget  painting  as 
entertainment,  as  a  distressing  or  re- 
freshing half  hour  in  a  crowded  room, 
as  an  obHgato  to  a  social  interim.  Let 
us  rather  turn  to  its  origins,  trace  its 
functions  and  speculate  upon  its  sig- 
nificance in  our  future  civilization. 
That  it  will  have  a  future  is  as  cer- 
tain as  the  facts  of  its  great  past. 

The  earliest  form  of  recorded  his- 
tory —  hieroglyphics  and  symbols  — ■ 
was  the  grandfather  of  narrative  and 
propaganda  painting.  The  trunk  of 
this  family  tree  had  many  branches 
and  shoots  throughout  the  centuries, 
and  we  find  the  pungent  flowering  of 
Durer,  Hogarth,  Cruikshank  and  sa- 
tiric commentary  on  the  very  stem  of 
the  historic  portraitists,  Clouet,  Per- 
bus,  Holbein  and  Reynolds.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  painters  who 
have  given  us  visual  history,  the 
sharp,  clear-cut  presentation  of  events 
and  individuals  in  their  time. 

With  contemporary  life  so  record- 
ed, there  grew  with  no  less  vitality, 
a  form  of  imaginative  and  fanciful 
expression— the  grandmother  of  dec- 
orative painting,  the  escape  of  the  in- 
tellect from  the  boundaries  of  the 
contemporary.  In  each  decade  there 
has  been  the  blush  of  spring  upon  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  oceans  thunder- 
ing on  the  shores  of  our  subconscious. 

Briefly,  it  could  be  said  that  it  is 
the  function  of  the  paternal  heritage 
to  reveal  the  world  wherein  we  live, 
and  the  function  of  the  maternal  line 
to  realize  the  world  of  which  we 
dream.  Both  are  indispensable  to  the 
sturdy  family  tree  of  painting,  for  in 
the  unity  of  the  two  forces  we  have 
the  sum  of  life. 

Now  if  we  accept  these  functions 
of  painting,  we  must  transplant  the 
tree  from  the  stagnant  air  of  the  hot- 
house to  the  freedom  of  the  moun- 
tainside. Its  branches  must  rise  to- 
wards the  mist,  and  it  must  shelter 
the  migration  of  the  birds.  It  must 
sing  in  the  wind  and  weep  with  the 
rain.  Flowers  must  grow  at  its  feet. 
The  roots  must  go  deep  into  the  sedi- 
mentary rock,  that  its  shade  may  give 
refuge  to  a  wanderer.  It  must  live 
and  stand  the  stresses  as  well  as  the 
richness  of  the  days. 


But  who  shall  tell  the  human  story 
in  painting,  or  devise  temples  of  for- 
gotten faith? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  past,  the 
present,  and  in  a  pattern  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  ageless  monuments  of  art  have 
sprung  from  the  rich  soil  of  folk-lore 
towards  the  horizon  of  an  universal 
spiritual  urge.  The  Auvergne  shep- 
herd —  his  song  impaled  upon  the 
glacial  Juras  ;  the  Neanderthal  hunts- 
man grinding  his  colors  in  the  dark 
caverns  of  the  Pyrenees ;  the  Breton 
fisherman  carving  a  little  calvary  for 
the  road  to  Pont  Aven ;  these  name- 
less ancestors  are  the  bone  and  blood- 
stream of  our  Art.  Whether  they 
sang  in  color,  line  or  tone,  we  have 
taken  their  messages  to  re-create  art 
forms  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 
These  were  not  self-conscious  mes- 
sages, but  the  natural  flowering  of  a 
heritage. 

Today,  as  then,  there  are  songs 
from  cloudless  prairies  and  from 
crowded  city  streets.  Many  are  for- 
gotten,  gone   with   the  lengthening 


shadows  of  our  lives.  Others  are 
transfixed  in  the  appreciative  con- 
sciousness of  an  artisan.  These  last 
will  be  given  form,  and  we  shall  hear 
of  them. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  may  be  arti- 
sans and  craftsmen.  But  the  heritage 
of  creative  or  narrative  art  is  yours, 
and  mine,  and  everyone's. 

Painting,  like  all  the  other  arts, 
imposes  certain  training  and  disci- 
pline. The  greatest  requisite,  how- 
ever, is  a  desire  to  paint,  to  portray 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  or  to  pic- 
ture the  world  whereof  we  dream. 
Realization  is  the  desire  disciplined 
by  work  and  tempered  by  simplicity. 

Someday,  perchance,  the  grinding 
self-consciousness  of  civilization  will 
lose  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  tree  of 
painting  upon  the  mountainside  turn 
its  leaves  in  the  free  air  and  send  its 
roots  deep  into  the  structure  of  our 
daily  life. 

And  upon  that  day,  we  shall  have 
an  art  from  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  in  its  true  significance,  for  the 
people. 

— Natalie  Hay|^s  Hammond 


"It's  just  a  game  they  play  where  the  last  one  out  is  a  stssy 
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ARTHUR  WILLIAM  HEINTZELMAN 


,  .  ♦  Some  25  years  ago  Arthur 
W'illiam  Heintzelman,  having  made 
his  mark  among  the  etchers  of  the 
United  States,  heard  the  call  of  art  in- 
sistent from  Paris  and  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  answer  it.  In  his  home- 
land he  had  wrought  with  etching- 
needle  and  dry-point  plates  of  charm 
and  promise,  and  from  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work  at  Goodspeed's  Book 
Shop,  Boston  in  1917,  he  had  been  re- 
ceived with  so  much  praise  and  en- 
couragement from  critics  and  collec- 
tors that  there  was  no  question  of  his 
success.  This  was  emphasized  as  his 
prints  were  carried  in  successive  ex- 
hibitions from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco ;  indeed,  the  young  etcher 
might  easily  have  got  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  his  importance  had  not  the 
common  sense  with  which  he  was 
fortunately  blessed  been  allied  with  a 
less  common  sense  of  proportion  in 
artistic  standards.  And  Heintzelman, 
still  in  his  early  twenties,  was  essential 
artist  enough  to  realize  that  however 
constantly  and  reverently  he  might 
study  to  imitate  the  linear  expressive- 
ness of  Rembrandt,  his  artistic  expres- 
sion nmst  find  its  vitality  in  the  per- 
sonal emotion  of  his  own  experience. 

So,  with  an  already  remarkable 
record  of  some  seventy-two  plates  to 
his  name,  in  which,  between  "The 
Rabbi,"  his  first  etching,  and  "Three 
Score  and  Ten,"  an  admirable  sensi- 
tive study  of  masculine  old  age  that 
had  won  a  prize  from  every  etching 
society  whose  fellowship  he  enjoyed, 
he  had  essayed  most  of  his  appealing 
subjects  ready  to  his  hand,  he  left 
the  familiar  American  scene  to  seek 
the  stimulus  of  fresh  experience  and 
a  more  vital  artistic  environment  in 
the  variegated  life  of  Paris.  He  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  then,  in  1921  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  already  more  than 
competently  equipped  for  an  etcher's 
career  with  most  of  his  spade-work 
done. 

Paris  fascinated  him  from  the  first, 
but  it  was  in  the  varied  character  of 
her  human  rather  than  her  architec- 
tural aspect  that  Heintzelman  found 
his  chief  pictorial  interest.  As  he 
strolled  along  the  streets  and  the 
boulevards,    and    loitered    on  the 


''quais"  or  in  the  popular  markets,  or 
sat  in  the  cafes  and  cabarets,  it  was 
always  the  people  that  would  keep  his 
eyes  on  the  "qui  vivc"  with  pictorial 
motive,  his  psychological  intuitions 
alert,  and  his  etcher's  impulse  graphi- 
cally responsive.  But  like  most  Ameri- 
can etchers,  he  had  no  desire  to  make 
prints  of  famous  Paris  buildings,  and 
the  gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame  appealed 
to  his  etching-needle  no  more  than  the 
buttresses  of  the  Pont  Neuf  itself.  But 
among  the  wayfarers  of  Montmartre, 


other  hand  grasps  his  cloak,  that,  per- 
haps, has  shared  better  days  with  him 
Yet  (Jiie  sees  in  the  expressive  eye'-, 
and  mouth  of  the  old  man  a  patheti- 
cally cynical  indifference  as  to 
w  hether  the  exjiected  coins  may  repre- 
sjul  an  honest  need  of  pleasure  de- 
rived from  his  playing  or  merely  a 
haphazard  gratuity.  The  "Merci!" 
will  either  way  not  change  its  inflec- 
tion, but  it  will  leave  us  wondering 
what  is  behind  it  in  the  man  himself, 
what  it  echoes  of  a  time  when  his 
guitar   was   doubtless   twanged  for 


Arthur  W.  Heint::elman 


for  instance,  the  small  shopkeepers, 
the  market-folk,  the  itinerant  musi- 
cian his  human  sympathies  prompted 
artistic  motive,  and  he  would  find  sub- 
jects of  character  that  cried  for  his 
copper-plates.  Look  for  instance,  at 
"Merci !"  the  earliest  of  Heintzelman's 
recorded  Paris  plates.  A  very  remark- 
able study  this,  of  a  peripatetic  old 
musician,  with  hoary  head  and  Bee- 
thoven brow,  who  stands,  holding  in 
one  hand  his  guitar  and  his  upturned 
hat  inviting  the  casual  coins,  while  his 


pastime  not  for  a  precarious  living. 

It  was  this  etching,  with  its  pene- 
trating sense  of  character,  its  sensi- 
tive presentation  of  a  tyjiical  bit  of 
life  that  first  attracted  my  attention 
to  the  prints  of  Arthur  Heintzelman. 
I  felt  that  here  was  an  etcher,  with 
a  graphic  command  of  his  craft,  who 
could  use  his  vision  authentically  and 
express  sincerely  what  he  felt  about 
what  he  saw,  for  there  was  no  doubt 
that  his  sympathies  reacted  to  the  life- 
struggle  of  this  poor  old  performer, 
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and  tliat  he  understood  liini  and  the 
grachial  subjection  of  his  personal  dig- 
nity to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  circum- 
stances. The  wayside  musician  would 
seem  to  be  a  favorite  theme  with 
Heintzelman,  and  he  has  recently  re- 
turned to  it  in  two  characteristic 
i:)lates,  but  he  finds  engaging  varia- 
tions in  diversities  of  personality  and 
character. 

In  "Lc  Chaiiteur  Popiilaire,"  one 
of  his  happiest  plates,  he  gives  a  man 
of  a  type  very  different  from  the 
shabby  old  gentleman  of  "Mcrci!" 
Here  is  the  "beloved  vagabond"  who 
sings  and  twangs  his  way  through 
life,  wears  a  careless  heart  on  his 
ample  sleeve,  and  keeps  laughter  in 
his  eyes  and  over  his  fat  jolly  cheeks 
as  an  accompaniment,  even  more  es- 
sential than  that  of  his  guitar-twang- 
ing, to  his  cabaret  songs.  The  up- 
turned hat  is  there,  of  course,  in 
front  of  him,  and  he  has  no  pride  or 
bashfulness  to  express  in  reference 
to  its  obvious  purpose,  for  he  is  on 
the  contrary  proudly  conscious  of 
giving  excellent  value  for  his  casual 
'"takings."  Did  he  not  sing  long  ago 
in  opera  comique,  and  aspirely  once 
even  to  F"igaro,  and  who  shall  say  his 
singing  is  not  still  as  good  fun  as  you 
can  get  anywhere  in  Paris  at  any 
price?  W  ith  what  vivacity  of  his  art 
the  etcher  makes  us  realize  all  this 
as  we  look  at  the  print !  The  man 
lives,  we  can  almost  hear  him  singing 
and  chuckling,  and  as  we  note  the 
sensitive  drawing  of  the  hands  with 
the  fingers  pressing  and  twanging  the 
strings,  they  seem  to  become  resonant. 
With  masterly  address  in  the  matter 
of  lifting  and  placing  the  man  on  the 
plate,  Heintzelman  has  given  us  the 
embodiment  of  a  character  as  artis- 
tically vital  as  an  impersonation  by  say 
a  Guitry. 

But  Heintzelman  as  we  have  seen 
does  not  confine  himself  to  physiog- 
nomy, he  can  be  as  graphically  sug- 
gestive about  the  man  in  his  life- 
circumstance  and  just  as  comprehen- 
sively sympathetic  in  his  portrayal  of 
women.  "La  Grand  Merc  Forain," 
for  instance,  as  we  look  at  this  gra- 
cious, benign  old  lady,  seated  in  dig- 
nity, taking  her  age  with  ease,  her 
brow  gently  wrinkled,  her  hand  thin- 
ning. Yet  no  sign  of  crabbing  tem- 
per, we  seem  to  read  in  the  etcher's 
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graceful  and  expressive  lines  all  that 
we  need  to  know  of  her  comely  and 
well-ordered  life  and  circumstance. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  portrai- 
ture, yet  no  less  beauty  has  the  etcher 
achieved  with  "Unc  Proprietaire  De 
Cayeitx"  though,  the  subject  is  but 
a  haggard,  old  woman,  trudging  in 
broken  boots  along  a  rough  road, 
bent  double  with  rheumatism,  and 
with  finger-joints  so  gnarled  that  she 
can  scarcely  handle  her  staff  to  help 
her  and  her  burden  along.  But  she 
has  the  faithful  companionship  of  her 
yelping,  gamboling  dog,  and  her 
homeward  way  to  the  waterside  is 
warmed  and  brightened  by  the  sun- 
shine, and  one  likes  to  imagine  that 
the  poor  old  woman's  hard  circum- 
stance is  somewhat  tempered  by  these 
amenities. 

Heintzelman  commands  serious  at- 
tention and  respect  in  his  religious 
subjects.  He  has  attempted  one  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects  in  the  whole 
range  of  art  and  especially  in  a  period 
when  the  world  is  particularly  devoid 
of  religious  fervor.  Any  artist  in  at- 
tempting this  subject  challenges  the 
Old  Masters  in  a  field  which  drew 
mightily  from  their  powers,  and  he 
naturally  exposes  himself  to  com- 
parison. 

Instead  of  merely  evoking  New 
Testament  scenes  and  making  them 
live  again,  or  having  recourse  to  sym- 
bols by  which  to  express  a  sensitive 
and  sincere  faith,  Heintzelman  has 
modernised  these  subjects,  as  though 
in  an  endeavor  to  cause  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Gospel 


Story.  In  "Golgotha"  where  we  s( 
the  familiar  scene  of  Christ  crucifie 
between  the  two  malefactors,  there 
indeed  what  may  be  termed  an  educ; 
tive  value,  for  the  artist  may  eve 
have  aimed  at  calling  up  the  tears  c 
sad  meditations  which  sometimt 
spring  from  the  contemplation  of  thoj 
painracked  forms.  "The  Three  Mi 
ries"  is  treated  differently.  The  doloi 
ous  expression  of  the  Christ,  his  arrr 
forming  a  triangle  with  the  T-shape 
Cross,  the  profovmd  grief  of  the  thre 
women,  their  looks,  their  gestures,  tl' 
movements  of  their  heads — all  thesi 
are  beautifully  observed  and  renderec 
The  landscape  background  and  th 
two  distant  figures  have  been  mos 
delicately  indicated,  whilst  black  tone 
enrich  the  features  of  all  the  figure: 
the  whole  proclaiming  that  Heintzel 
man  has  the  true  etcher's  feeling,  a  fac 
proved  again  in  the  "Mater  Dolorosa 
an  upright  plate,  depicting  the  Blesse  ; 
Virgin  supporting  the  body  of  ' 
Lord. 

Here,  apart  from  the  etched  liiie 
on  the  head  of  Christ,  all  the  w  > 
is  dry-point,  extremely  delicate,  a 
it  is  also  in  the  "Entombment"  a  beau 
tiful  and  arresting  composition  of  sev 
eral  figures,  in  which  St.  Joseph  ani 
the  three  Marys  are  seen  supportin 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  extending  t 
it  their  last  tender  care.  Each  visag 
is  carefully  studied,  and  the  whol 
proclaims  deep  meditation  and  rever 
ence. 

Several  plates  of  a  later  date 
"Silent  Christ"  and  "Pieta"  take  thei 
places  in  this  accomplished  religiou 
group,  and  we  are  told  by  the  artis 
that  two  promising  plates:  "Chris\ 
Healing  the  Sick"  and  a  "Last  Sup 
per"  are  in  preparation.  We  shall  loci 
forward  to  these  plates  with  particulai 
interest. 

— M.\LC0LM  C.  Salam.^n 
Re:  Malcolm  Sala}nan  Article; 

The  accompanying  article  icm  zvrit- 
ten  by  the  zvell  knoum  English  critic 
Malcolm  C.  Salaman,  and  was  in 
tended  for  the  "Masters  of  Etching 
series,  published  in  London  by  tlu 
Studio. 

Mr.  Salaman  died  while  the  book 
zcas  in  preparation  and  as  the  Studic 
discontinued  this  series  after  Mr.  Sal- 
aman's  death,  the  book  zvas  never  pub- 
lished. 


"Hello  f  Sydney,  Australia f 


WOMEN 


♦  ♦  ♦  The  COOL,  white  sand  of  the 
beach  u])on  which  we  bivouac  toniglit 
glistens  in  the  fogged  glow  of  the 
moon.  Corporal  Jim  Roby,  who  lies 
beside  me,  talks  about  women. 

"They  are  the  greatest  things,"  he 
says. 

After  pausing  in  expectation  of  an 
objection  from  me.  he  resumes. 

"It  makes  no  difference  who  they 
are  or  where  you  find  them,  they  are 
the  greatest  things.  No  guy  is  really 
good  enough  for  a  woman.  They  have 
the  right  ideas.  Their  only  trouble  is 
that  they  don't  have  the  muscles." 

I  laugh. 

"You  talk  like  a  poet — like  a  poet 
in  love." 

"I  have  a  special  reason,"  he  whis- 
pers and  puffs  his  cigarette. 

"What  is  it?" 
■   "My  mother." 

"Well,  we  all  have  that  reason, 
haven't  we?" 

"But  mine  is  special." 

"Why?" 

"You  know  of  the  money  I've  been 
sending  back  to  the  States  ?" 
'Yes." 

"Well,  it's  been  going  back  to  pay 
for  a  gravestone." 
"A  gravestone !" 

"Yes,  a  gravestone  for  my  mother's 
grave." 

"When  did  she  die?" 

"Fifteen  years  ago." 

"And  in  all  of  that  time  there  has 
been  no  stone  on  her  grave?" 

'  No,  there  hasn't.  My  old  man  died 
a  year  or  two  before  my  mother.  I 
have  two  older  sisters,  both  of  whom 
were  married  already,  so  they  man- 
aged to  raise  the  money  to  throw  the 
old  man  a  decent  funeral  and  even  put 
a  stone  on  his  grave." 

"But  what  about  your  mother?" 

"It  was  different  when  she  died. 
You  see  we  weren't  expected  to  re- 
spect our  mother." 

Stretched  out  on  the  sand,  Jim's 
6'  1"  seems  to  grow  taut  as  he  stops 
for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sup- 
press a  sigh. 

"It  was  a  way  she  was  paying  for 
her  sin  She  had  a  baby  before  she 
married  my  father.  My  sisters  were 
only  kids  when  they  found  out  but 


from  then  on  they  treated  her  like 
dirt.  I  haven't  forgotten  her.  She  was 
a  little  woman  with  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes  which  had  a  kind  of  a  scared 
look  in  them. 

"With  my  liking  for  whiskey  and 
gals  I'm  different  from  my  sisters. 
They  are  kind  of  moral.  So  when 
my  mother  went,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  just  as  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her 
when  she  was  living.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  plot  that  the  old  man  bought 
before  he  kicked  off,  I  don't  know 
where  they  would  have  buried  her. 
Only  me,  the  j^reacher  and  the  grave 
digger  were  in  the  cemetery  when  she 
was  put  in  her  grave.  The  sisters 
wouldn't  come.  As  he  started  to  shovel 
the  dirt,  the  grave  digger  asked  if 
there'd  be  a  stone.  The  preacher  said 
no. 

"Though  I  felt  like  bawling,  I 
didn't.  I  just  kind  of  looked  away. 
It  was  then  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  get  a  stone  put  on  that  grave  even 
if  it  took  me  a  hundred  years. 

"For  five  years  after  that  I  lived 
in  an  orphanage.  Then  they  took  me 
into  the  C.C.C.  And  then  a  few  years 
later  I  got  a  real  job  in  an  ammunition 
plant,  and  then  I  thought  here  is  where 
I  get  that  stone. 

"On  my  first  pay  day  I  went  to 
see  a  gravestone  man  and  I  told  him 
that  I  wanted  a  stone — and  a  swell 


one.  That,  he  said,  would  cost  a  lot 
of  money,  if  I  had  it.  I  said  I  didn't 
but  that  I  was  working  and  I  woukl 
give  him  something  every  pay  daw 
That'd  be  fine,  he  said,  you  could  start 
paying  right  away  and  after  the  stone 
was  all  paid  for  he'd  put  it  up.  And 
not  before.  I  asked.  He  said  no,  no- 
be  fore. 

"So  that  was  the  best  I  could  do 
For  a  year  and  a  half  on  every  paj 
day  I  gave  him  some  money. 

"Then  about  a  week  before  I  cam< 
into  the  army  I  went  to  him  to  mak 
another  payment  and  to  tell  him  tha 
I  was  going  and  that  I  would  try  t( 
send  him  some  money  once  a  montl 
on  the  arm}'  pay  days.  I  said  I  woul 
try. 

"For  about  a  half  a  minute  the  mai 
said  nothing  and  just  looked  at  me 
Then  he  started  to  talk. 

"It's  about  half  paid  for,  he  saic 
and  you're  going  away  to  the  arm 
and  you  say  that  you're  going  to  tr 
to  pay  something  as  you  get  paid.  S 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do:  I'll  put  u 
that  stone  before  you  leave. 

"And  he  did,  the  next  Sunday.  ] 
was  a  pretty  day  with  the  sun  shinir 
and  the  sky  clear.  And  I  felt  gre^ 
about  the  whole  thing.  I  thougl 
the  little  brown-haired  woman  in  tl 
ground  and  for  a  split  second  I  cou 
remember  her  as  I've  never  reme: 
bered  her  before — smiling  and  wi 
the  fear  gone  from  her  eyes. 

— Sgt.  Joseph  Klein 


"But  tills  is  mine.  I  gave  you  yours!" 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 


.  ,  ♦  A  COLLEGE  AT  war,  at  the 
same  time,  a  college  that  is  planning 
for  the  day  when  it  can  reconvert  to 
a  peacetime  program  suited  to  post- 
war needs  is  the  picture  which  Tufts 
LDllege  presents  today. 

Tall,  youthful  Dr.  Leonard  Car- 
michael,  who  has  been  Tufts  presi- 
dent since  1938,  is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure responsible  for  a  re-tooling  of  the 
college's  ivy-clad  class-room  build- 
ings and  laboratories  as  complete  as 
has  taken  place  in  the  nation's  auto- 
mobile factories.  A  psychologist,  he 
sees  also  that  education  for  a  student 
body  made  up  in  part  at  least  of  men 
returning  from  the  services,  and 
taught  partially  also  by  teachers  re- 
turning from  government  war  work, 
will  have  to  be  honest  and  realistic, 
but  not  necessarily  "vocational"  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  word. 

Dr.  Carmichael's  weeks  are  a  per- 
petual shuttle  between  Washington 
and  the  campus.  Since  its  establish- 
ment in  1940,  he  has  been  head  of 
the  National  Roster  of  Scientific  and 
""'i  Specialized  Personnel,  war  agency 
develo])ed  to  make  efifective  allocation 
of  America's  specialists  possible  to 
the  Army,  the  Navy  and  war  indus- 
try, and  recently  designated  as  the 
agency  to  determine  quotas  for  civil- 
ian draft  deferment  of  college  stu- 
dents. 

By  virtue  of  his  position  as  head 
bf  the  Roster,  Dr.  Carmichael  has 
b^en  able  to  gather  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  sort  of  vocational 
and   educational    guidance    will  be 
likely  to  be  useful  in  postwar  years. 
The  system  which  has  been  adopted, 
under  his  supervision,  for  determin- 
ing how  to  marshal  the  nation's  sci- 
ntists  for  the  war  ef¥ort  and  what 
students  shall  be  given  deferment  for 
ritical  civilian  posts  in  war  indus- 
:ries  has  implications  for  the  utiliza- 
ion  and  training  of  special  skills  in 
peacetime. 

While  faculty  committees  are  plan- 
ling  for  the  future  education  the  col- 
ege  will  otYer  when  our  armed  forces 
■eturn  to  civil  life,  Tufts  is  at  the 
ame  time  actively  carrying  out  its 
)ledge,  made  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
harbor,  to  serve  the  nation  at  war. 
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On  both  the  hill  campus  in  Medford, 
five  miles  out  of  Boston,  and  at  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Medical  and 
Dental  Schools  in  town.  Tufts  has  in 
residence  as  full-time  students  a  to- 
tal of  nearly  1,700  young  men  in  uni- 
form. These  are  all  regular  enlisted 
men  in  the  Army  or  Navy  and  sub- 
ject to  all  Army  or  Navy  regulations, 
while  at  the  same  time  regular  college 
or  professional  school  students. 


ing  trained  at  these  schools  under  the 
Army  and  Xavy  program  to  provide 
a  steady  flow  of  specialists  for  the 
armed  forces. 

In  many  colleges  which  have  pro- 
vided dormitory,  dining  and  class- 
room facilities  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  oflicers  of  the  armed  forces 
themselves  provide  the  instruction. 
At  Tufts  the  present  program  is  one 
in  which  the  regular  civilian  faculty 
is  actively  at  work.  Navy  V-12  and 
NROTC  students,  civilian  men  stu- 


Chapel  Tower  from  Ballou  Hall 


There  are  more  than  1,000  in  the 
Tufts  Naval  Training  Unit,  includ- 
ing V-12  students  and  members  of 
the  Tufts  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  which  latter  was  or- 
ganized at  Tufts  in  1941  and  last  July 
was  absorbed  by  the  Navy  college 
training  program.  At  the  Medical 
School  there  are  nearly  150  students 
in  the  service  of  the  Navy  and  nearly 
250  Army  service,  while  the  Dental 
School  has  approximately  115  Navy 
students  and  170  Army  students,  be- 


dents  and  Jackson  students  of  the 
department  of  women  at  Tufts  attend 
joint  classes.  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  many  a  comely  Jackson  co-ed 
offers  keen  scholastic  competition  to 
the  blue  uniformed  sailor. 

Conversion  of  Tufts  into  a  Naval 
training  station  to  accommodate  1,000 
incoming  Naval  trainees  involved  a 
tremendous  physical  task,  so  that  last 
July  1  was  a  general  moving  day  for 
all  civilian  students.  Fraternity 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  one 
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which  was  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  campus,  were  closed  up  for 
the  duration.  Two  of  the  largest  of 
the  Jackson  dormitories  became  Navy 
dormitories,  while  Jackson  students 
ousted  moved  into  former  fraternity 
houses.  All  the  men's  dormitories 
also  were  taken  over  by  the  Navy, 
and  civilian  students,  totalling  sev- 
eral hundred  were  obliged  to  find  ac- 
commodations in  homes  of  the  sur- 
rounding community.  For  this  group, 
the  once  gregarious  college  living  is 
out  for  the  duration. 

The  presence  of  nearly  400  women 
on  the  Tufts  campus  has  been  fortu- 
nate for  the  college  in  these  war  years. 
Enrollment  of  Jackson  students  in 
Liberal  Arts  courses  has  meant  that 
a  full  program  of  humanistic  studies 
is  being  continued  and  that  Tufts  has 
retained  its  strong  liberal  arts  tradi- 
tion. A  present  as  well  as  a  post  war 
trend  in  education,  emphasized  at 
Tufts,  is  that  technical  education 
must  have  a  strong  humanistic  stem 
seen  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  a  free 
American  democracy. 

Poetry  and  creative  writing  courses 
given  by  Prof.  John  Holmes,  Tufts 
poet,  music  appreciation,  journalism, 
history  and  literature  courses,  are 
attracting  many  Navy  students.  Jack- 
son students,  for  their  part,  are  com- 
bining scientific  and  liberal  arts  stud- 
ies, and  enrolling  in  courses  in  the 
School  of  Engineering.  They  are 
showing  definite  aptitudes  for  acquir- 
ing scientific  skills  in  fields  that  were 
once  dominated  solely  by  men. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
51  years  of  co-education  at  Tufts,  a 
girl  was  graduated  last  month  (Feb- 
ruary) from  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemical  Engineering. 
With  the  ink  hardly  dry  on  her  diplo- 
ma, this  young  woman.  Miss  Char- 
lotte C.  Taylor  of  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  began  work  as  a  research  chem- 
ist for  a  large  Cambridge  Army  and 
Navy  E  defense  plant  engaged  in 
the  production  and  development  of 
optical  plastics.  Since  the  war  there 
has  been  a  marked  step-up  in  the  de- 
mand for  Jackson  graduates  as 
trained  physicists,  chemists,  labora- 
tory technicians,  statisticians  and  ac- 
countants. 

All  the  schools  of  the  college,  with 


the  exception  of  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  the  School  of 
Religion,  and  Jackson  College,  where 
the  students  have  an  optional  ar- 
rangement, are  operating  upon  fully 
"accelerated"  programs.  This  means 
that  the  college  now  is  open  every 
month  of  the  year.  In  spite  of  this 
speed-up,  every  eflfort  has  been  made 
to  carry  on  as  far  as  possible  student 
activities  under  war-time  conditions. 

Social  life  has  had  to  be  consider- 
ably simplified,  but  extra-curricular 
activities  which  contribute  to  the  stu- 
dent's enjoyment  of  college  life  and 
development  of  talents  in  a  way  not 
possible  in  classrooms  alone,  are  still 
much  in  evidence. 

Three  P's,  student  dramatic  soci- 
ety, although  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Drama  and  Speech  is  serving 
in  overseas  duty  in  Africa  with  the 
Ofifice  of  War  Information,  has  been 
active  in  presenting  a  number  of  pro- 
ductions which  have  measured  up 
fully  to  the  high  standard  of  previous 
years.  Student  musical  activities, 
augmented  by  the  organization  of  a 
full  Navy  band,  have  never  been  more 
important  than  at  present.  While  in 
m  any  colleges  and  unversities 
throughout  the  country,  student 
newspapers  have  been  suspended. 
The  Tufts  IVcekly  still  is  published, 
edited  as  an  undertaking  of  the  stu- 
dents in  journalism.  The  Tuftonian, 
now  combined  with  the  Alumni  Bul- 
letin, college  literary  quarterly,  is  also 
being  continued. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  col- 
leges have  been  designated  by  the 


War  Manpower  Commission  as  an 
''essential  war  activity."  When  the 
full  story  of  Tufts  role  in  the  war 
el¥ort  can  be  told,  much  of  additional 
import  will  be  added  to  its  war  his- 
tory. Information  is  still  confidential 
concerning  the  extent  of  war  research 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  Tufts 
laboratories,  but  it  can  be  said  that 
at  present  the  college  has  contracts 
for  investigation  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  with  the  Ofifice  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development. 

This  agency  which  has  as  its  two 
main  functions  the  initiation  and  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  on  the 
mechanisms  and  devices  of  warfare, 
and  the  initiation  and  support  of  sci- 
entific research  on  problems  in  the 
field  of  military  medicine,  has  as  its 
head  a  Tufts  graduate,  Vannevar 
Bush.  Dr.  Bush  was  recently  award- 
ed the  Edison  Medal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  for 
1943,  which  testifies  to  his  rank  as 
United  States  No.  1  scientist.  Tufts' 
foremost  scientist  is  also  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  ^^'ashing- 
ton,  one  of  the  largest  foundations  in 
the  world  with  an  annual  budget  of 
$1,500,000  to  its  credit. 

With  more  than  4,500  Tufts  men 
serving  in  the  armed  forces,  with  the 
college  efTectively  cooperating  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  educating 
young  men  for  the  armed  services  of 
the  nation,  and  with  surveys  being 
made  as  to  postwar  plans  for  its  cur- 
ricula despite  grave  uncertainties,  the 
college  is  in  a  position  today  to  shape 
a  new  destiny. 

— Ceceli.\  VanAuken 


'Before  I  hand  aver  the  money,  you'll  have  to  fill  out 
a  withdrawal  form." 
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GOVERNOR  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 


«  *  *  Xt  could  be  a  scene  from 
the  next  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. Mark  this,  we  say  it  could  be. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  balloting 
is  tense,  the  delegates  are  tired  and 
worn  with  the  continual  bickering, 
the  trading  here  and  there,  the  smoke 
filled  rooms. 

For  many  ballots  now  Massachu- 
setts has  called  out  resonantly, 
"Massachusetts  casts  35  votes  for 
Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall."  Sud- 
denly on  this,  the  twenty-first  ballot, 
there  comes  an  unexpected  break.  A 
Southern  state  whose  delegates  have 
been  pledged  to  another  candidate 
have  been  released  from  their  pledge 
and  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  comes 
their  chairman's  call,  "Florida  casts 
14  votes  for  Saltonstall."  There's  a 
cheer,  it  becomes  a  roar,  and  the  land- 
slide has  begun.  State  after  state 
follows  .  .  . 

That's  the  picture  that  could  be 
painted  at  the  next  National  Conven- 
tion. Bay  State  folks,  the  folks  back 
home  who  know  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
still  earnestly  hope  that  such  a  picture 
may  actually  be  thrown  upon  the 
screen. 

Long,  lanky,  lean  and  laughing, 
Leverett  Saltonstall  is  not  "another 
Lincoln"  because  truth  to  tell  he  has 
more  background,  more  executive 
ability,  more  genuine  appeal  to  the 
masses  than  Honest  Abe  ever  pos- 
sessed. Leverett  Saltonstall's  appeal 
is  to  no  one  section,  no  class,  no  party 
actually,  but  to  Americans  who  be- 
lieve in  America  first,  last,  all  the 
time,  but  an  America  which  can  never 
again  be  permitted  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  problems  of  its  neighbors,  whether 
here  on  across  the  seas. 

He's  a  strange  man  and  yet  a  very 
average  one,  this  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  is  possessed  of  an  in- 
nate ability  and  a  native  intelligence 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  most,  yet  he 
is  so  modest,  so  self-effacing  that  it's 
actually  a  bit  of  self-inflicted  torture 
when  he  consents  to  pose  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  spotlight  of  public  atten- 
tion. He  has  a  great  deal  of  boyish 
appeal  about  him,  this  man  who 
stands  several  inches  above  six  feet 
and  whose  face  bears  always  the 
creases  of  a  smile  which  never  quite 
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fades,  except  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  the  Governor  knows  that  he 
has  before  him  a  fakir,  or  one  who 
does  not  stick  to  the  truth.  Then  the 
smile  can  be  erased,  there  can  be  a 
strernness  settle  about  those  closely 
drawn  lips,  the  twinkle  can  disap- 
pear from  the  eyes  and  it's  a  brave 
man  who  would  then  venture  to  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  the  intelligence 
or  impugn  the  motives  of  His  Excel- 
lency. 


Leverett  Saltonstall 


Leverett  Saltonstall  lives  in  a  house 
out  on  Chestnut  Hill.  In  normal 
times,  he  is  there  surrounded  by  his 
very  lovable  family.  Evenings,  resi- 
dents of  Chestnut  Hill  and  members 
of  nearby  Longwood  Cricket  Club 
often  see  the  staid  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  collarless  disarray, 
playing  baseball  with  his  own  or  the 
neighbors'  boys  and  girls.  Right  now 
most  of  the  family  have  gone  to  War. 
But  there's  still  a  home  there,  a  home 
that  has  the  atmosjjhere  not  of  just 
another  house  but  of  a  real  Xew  Eng- 
land home. 

Out  in  Dover,  a  pretty  little  sub- 
urban district  which  nestles  in  the 
Blue  Hills  or  their  foothills,  the  Gov- 
ernor has  his  best  moments.  There 
is  his  farm  and  there  he  loves  to  cut 
weeds,  chop  wood,  run  the  big 
mower,  help  harvest  the  crops,  feed 
the  blooded  stock.  No  gentleman 
farmer  is  he,  but  a  very  practical,  a 
very  thorough  farmer  who  knows  to  a 
penny  the  profit  or  loss  on  each  item. 


Yet  he  has  none  of  the  New  England 
characteristics  of  his  friend  Calvin 
Coolidge  in  hoarding. 

Governor  Saltonstall  is  not  one  of 
those  men  who  ever  could  be  "an-  y 
other  Lincoln"  nor  "another"  any-  I 
body  else.    For  this  Massachusetts  I 
statesman — ^and  he  is  that — is  so  in-  I 
dividual,  so  original,  that  he  has  built,  I 
all  unconscious  of  it,  for  himself  al 
personality  stronger  than  any  of  those  1 
who  have  gone  before.   Here  is  the 
type  of  man  one  thinks  of  when  read- 
ing of  the  early  days  of  our  American 
history.  In  Governor  Saltonstall  one 
sees  the  ancestor  of  Colonial  days,  the 
man  who  bore  the  savagery  and  the 
trials  of  those  days  and  emerged  su- 
perior to  all  these.    For  this  man 
Saltonstall  has  an  iron  jaw  which  dis- 
closes at  first  glance  the  character,  the  i 
integrity  and  the  power  of  the  man. 
His    very    appearance    signals    the  j 
strength  which  is  his.  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall is  one  of  those  rare  men  who 
dominates    any    gathering  without 
actually   ever   intending   to   do  so. 
Modest  to  the  point  of  shyness  at 
times,  afraid  that  he  will  be  occupying 
the  spotlight  intended  for  someone 
else,  there  are  times  when  this  likable, 
lovable  arbiter  of  Massachusetts  poli- 
cies of  the  present  day  is  actually  .  .  . 

Leverett  Saltonstall  is  "regular." 
He  walks  into  a  place  like  the 
Sportsmens'  Show  for  example  and 
everyone  turns  to  look,  not  because 
they  know  it's  the  Governor  of  ]\Ias- 
sachusetts,  for  this  man  is  attended 
by  no  panoply  of  servitors,  no  gather-^ 
ing  of  the  clans  to  herald  his  coming,;  ( 
but  because  the  crowd  instinctively! 
realizes  that  a  MAN  has  appeared. 

He  reads  avidly,  likes  detectivesi 
stories,  mystery  stories  of  any  type,  ' 
and  doesn't  lay  a  book  down  until 
he  has  finished  it  from  "kiver  to 
kiver."  Retains  well  what  he  reads. 
Likes  the  serious  stut?,  too.  Reads 
essays  and  biographies  but  confesses 
that  he  likes  nothing  better  than  to 
sit  before  the  radio,  when  he  has  the 
time,  and  hear  Sherlock  Holmes  or 
The  Shadow  do  their  stuff. 

He  likes  baseball,  football,  hockey: 
in  fact,  all  types  of  sports.  He  never 
would  be  caught  posing  with  a  ten 
gallon  hat  and  a  ten  inch  trout,  not 
this  Governor,  unless  he  actually  had 
caught  the  trout.  He  doesn't  believe 
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in  subterfuge  or  dissembling  any- 
thing, anywhere. 

He  believes  in  the  future  of  Air 
Transportation  and  wants  to  see  Mas- 
sachusetts have  the  greatest  air  port 
in  the  world.  He  believes,  too,  in  rail 
and  sea  transportation  and  one  of 
his  fondest  dreams,  one  that  he  ex- 
pects to  come  true,  is  to  see  a  post- 
war development  in  which  his  home 
town  of  Boston — for  Chestnut  Hill 
really  is  a  part  of  Metropolitan  Boston 
— will  come  forward  as  first  in  trans- 
portation, with  the  greatest  outgoing 
and  incoming  port  facilities  in  the 
world. 

Never  a  hidebound  partisan  if  he 
believed  that  the  state  could  be  served 
best  by  deviation  from  such  a  course, 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  name  promi- 
nent men  of  the  party  which  opposed 
him  at  the  polls  to  high  offices,  and 
not  in  a  single  instance  have  they 
failed  to  justify  his  faith  and  his  con- 
fidence. 

A  soldier  of  the  last  World  War 
and  a  soldier,  too,  of  this  one,  he,  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  has 
had  before  him  greater  problems  than 
confront  many  a  military  man  on  the 
field.  Massachusetts  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  other  states  in  prepared- 
ness for  this  present  World  War  that 
it  seemed  almost  like  another  nation 
for  a  time.  It  was  Saltonstall  who  de- 
veloped, originated  and  put  into  effect 
the  wonderful  Civilian  Defense  proj- 
ect which  the  Bay  State  now  enjoys 
and  of  which  it  boasts. 

In  his  office  at  the  State  House  he 
is  easily  approachable,  always  "at 
home"  to  any  man  or  woman  who  de- 
serves even  a  moment  of  his  atten- 
tion. No  iron  walls  nor  stone  fences 
are  built  around  his  offices,  and  he 
is  as  likely  to  stalk  out  into  the  re- 
ception room  with  a  crowd  awaiting 
to  greet  everyone  by  name  as  he  is 
to  eat  dinner  tomorrow  night.  Inci- 
dentally that  reminds  us  he  likes  good 
food  and  is  not  one  of  those  who  pre- 
tend not  to  like  dinners  and  good 
luncheons.  He  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  sit  down  at  lunch  with  a 
friend.  But  he  seldom  gets  time. 

— Floyd  Bell 
•k-k  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
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VINCENT  VENTURES 


.  .  .  As  UNFAILING  a  sign  of 
si)rinj^  as  the  tiny  crocuses  in  the  grass 
plots  along-  the  sunny  side  of  Beacon 
Street  is  the  Vincent  Show.  And  just 
as  surely  as  the  brave  little  blossoms 
continue  to  appear  each  year,  so  does 
this  annual  revue  carry  on  in  spite  of 
wartime  complications.  For  this  ven- 
ture is  not  just  a  frivolous  social  event, 
but  has  a  serious  purpose  and  is  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Vincent  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  which  must  be  even 
surer  than  ever  of  staunch  support  in 
wartime. 

The  Vincent  Club  has  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Boston  tradition 
as  baked  beans  and  brown  bread. 
Named  for  an  actress,  this  exclusive 
club  supports  the  Vincent  Memorial 
Hospital.  And  many  of  its  members 
are  being  Nurses'  Aides  there,  or  are 
doing  volunteer  work  in  the  war  serv- 
ice department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  For  the  Vincent 
Club  is  not  purely  a  social  organiza- 
tion. Its  origin  and  aim  are  founded 
on  service.  And  its  history  is  most 
interesting. 

In  1818,  a  daughter,  Mary,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Farlow 
of  Portsmouth,  England.  Orphaned 
at  the  age  of  four,  young  Mary  Far- 
low  went  to  live  with  her  grand- 
mother. At  her  grandmother's  house 
was  an  old  family  servant  who  kept 
a  boarding-house  for  actors  and  ac- 
tresses. Mary,  following  the  age-old 
preference  of  children  to  be  happier 
in  the  kitchen  than  in  the  drawing- 
room,  became  very  friendly  with  this 
maid,  and  consequently  with  the  occu- 
pants of  the  boarding  house. 

These  early  associations  filled 
Mary  with  love  for  the  stage  and 
at  17  she  was  given  a  part  in  a  play 
being  produced  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
This  debut  was  evidently  a  success 
for  she  continued  her  career  and  in 
1835  married  Mr.  James  R.  Vincent, 
an  actor.  In  1846  they  came  to 
America  and  for  thirty-five  years  Mrs. 
Vincent  acted  at  the  Boston  Museum. 

To  old  Bostonians,  mention  of  the 
Boston  Museum  brings  back  many 
happy  memories.  Near  King's  Chapel 
on  Tremont  Street,  it  was  opposite 
J'apanti's  Hall,  where  debutantes  of 
the  future  were  sent  for  dancing  les- 
sons.   On   Saturday   mornings  Mr. 
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Papanti  coached  the  very  youngest 
set  in  the  art  of  curtsying  and  point- 
ing their  toes.  Saturday  evenings 
were  reserved  for  the  oldest  pui)ils, 
who  included  not  only  the  next  year's 
debutantes,  but  also  Harvard  sopho- 
mores, and  occasionally  juniors.  The 
freshmen  were  allowed  to  attend  only 
on  Friday  evenings. 

It  became  a  frequent  occurrence  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  for 
Mr.  Papanti  to  find  that  for  some  rea- 
son his  class  became  smaller  as  the 
evening  progressed.  Unknown  to 
him.  some  of  the  more  sophisticated 
youths  had  wandered  over  to  the  iMu- 
seum  to  enjoy  Mrs.  Vincent  in  the 
current  play  instead  of  being  bored 
by  the  girls  at  Papanti's.  These  were 
the  young  ladies  who  founded  the 
Vincent  Club. 

In  tune  with  the  simplicity  of  those 
days,  few  youngsters  went  to  Pa- 
panti's in  their  own  carriages,  but  in 
a  horse  car,  accompanied  of  course, 
by  mothers,  maids  or  aunts.  The  car 
ran  down  Marlborough  Street, 
through  Dartmouth  to  Boylston, 
where,  at  the  corner  of  Charles  Street, 
another  horse  was  added  to  help  ]hi11 
the  load  up  to  Tremont  Street  and  on 
down  to  Scollay  Square. 


There  the  horses  were  changed  and 
the  car  reversed  its  route.  When  the 
classes  at  Papanti's  were  dismissed,  it 
was  great  fun  to  catch  the  car.  Some- 
times half  the  group  piled  on  the  front 
platform  and  half  on  the  rear  making 
the  car  go  up  and  down.  Then  the 
horses  galloped  and  the  poor  driver 
had  all  he  could  do  to  hold  the  reins 
with  one  hand  and  wind  the  brake 
with  the  other.  This  was  the  staid 
younger  generation  of  the  good  old 
days. 

During  her  35  years  at  the  Mu- 
seum, Mrs.  Vincent  made  many  de- 
voted friends  and  admirers,  and  soon 
after  her  death  in  1887,  Miss  Caro- 
line Staples  expressed  a  wish  to  place 
1000  dollars  where  it  would  be  a  use- 
ful memorial  to  Mrs.  Vincent,  bear- 
ing her  name.  The  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks  was  consulted  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  proper  for  ]Mrs. 
Vincent's  name  to  be  connected  with 
a  dispensary  and  proposed  hospital 
which  Trinity  Church  was  maintain- 
ing on  Chambers  Street.  At  once  he 
replied :  "Why  not  ?  She  was  a  good 
woman." 

However,  the  question  was  debated 
by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  church 
as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  the  name 
of  an  actress  to  an  institution  main- 
tained by  the  church.    They  had  ? 


,  Another  tax  expert,  Miss  Jones: 


meeting  at  which  Dr.  Brooks  appeared 
'■'^  with  three  checks  of  1000  dollars  each 
— one  from  Miss  Staples,  one  from 
Mr.  George  Higginson,  and  one  from 
Mr.  Edwin  Booth — for  a  fund  for  the 
proposed  hospital.  Numerous  contri- 
butions followed,  and  in  1890  a  char- 
ter incorporating  the  Vincent  Memo- 
rial Hospital  w.as  obtained. 

On  March  25,  1892,  Miss  Lucy 
Derby  called  a  meeting  at  her  home 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  rais- 
ing more  money  for  the  hospital. 
There  were  about  25  girls  present. 
An  association  called  the  Vincent  Club 
was  organized  to  give  entertainments 
or  fairs  to  help  support  the  hospital. 
They  voted  a  constitution  should  be 
framed  and  a  committee  was  elected. 
The  first  entertainment,  in  the  form 
of  ten  "Tableaux  Vivants,"  was  pre- 
sented that  spring  at  the  Cochrane 
house,  257  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

For  three  years  the  entertainments 
were  held  at  private  homes,  but  in 
1895  a  performance  took  place  in  Per- 
kins Hall  at  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union.  No  gentlemen 
were  admitted,  but  there  was  a  wild 
rumor  that  a  reporter  had  gained  ad- 
mittance, or  perhaps  a  Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club  man  disguised  as  a  woman 
was  in  the  audience.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  the  club  colors,  mauve  ana 
yellow,  were  chosen. 

In  1896,  at  a  performance  in  April 
at  Union  Hall,  came  the  first  elaborate 
dance  called  "The  March  of  the  Baby 
Blues,"  in  which  twelve  members  took 
part.  This  was  the  original  of  what 
has  become  the  Vincent  Drill,  always 
the  highlight  of  the  shows  today, 
which  gather  in  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year,  in  contrast  to  the  few  hun- 
dreds annually  earned  in  the  early 
days. 

In  April,  1941,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital, 
which  for  some  time  had  had  its  head- 
quarters on  South  Huntington  Ave- 
nue, would  become  affiliated  with  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  At 
that  time  it  was  anticipated  that  a 
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—thorough  cleansing, 
soothing  massage  with  special 
preparations,  and  a  radiant 
new  make-up  designed  for 
you.  Single  treatment,  3.50. 
Course  of  6.  20.00. 

Special  Masque  Treatments 

—  HERBAL  MASQUK.  ideal 

"pick-up"  treatment— srtciAL 
PORE  MASQUE,  for  oily  skin 
or  blackheads— BEAUTILIFT 

MASQUE— EASTERN  OIL 

TREATMENT  for  a  very  dry  skin 
—POMADE  NOIRE  for  a  drab, 
weatherbeaten  skin.  Single 
masque  treatment.  6.00. 
Course  of  6,  30.00. 

S-DAY  WONDER  PROGRAM 

—Amazing  new  beauty  program 
that  slreamHnes  your  figure, 
transforms  your  complexion. 
Includes  complete  hair  styling, 
posture,  reducing,  diets,  voice 
correction,  fashion  and  color 
analysis.  All  in  5  days 
for  only  15.00! 

Telephone  KENmore  5270 
for  information  or  appointmenls 

helena  rubinstem 

11  Newbury  Street 


beautiful  new  Vincent  Memorial 
building  would  start  at  once  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Massachusetts  General, 
as  detailed  plans  had  already  been 
drawn  and  submitted. 

However,  due  to  the  war,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  obtain  govern- 
ment priorities  for  this  construction. 
Instead,  temporary  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  emergency  have  been  granted 
the  Vincent  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  in  the  latter's  new  and  mod- 
ern White  Building.  These  quarters 
consist  of  two  wards  of  twelve  beds 
apiece,  each  ward  having  its  own  sola- 
rium. At  the  entrance  to  these  wards 
is  an  appropriate  inscription  pointing 
out  that  they  are  the  quarters  of  the 
Vincent  Memorial  for  the  duration. 

And  there  some  of  the  granddaugh- 
ters of  the  original  Vincent  Club  mem- 
bers spend  many  hours  as  Nurses' 
Aides.  And  they  are  giving  more  of 
their  busy  time  to  rehearsing  for  this 
year's  Vincent  Show,  which  will  take 
place  March  23,  24  and  25  at  John 
Hancock  Hall.  Until  last  year  the 
show  had  been  called  "Tonight  at 
Nine,"  but  again  this  year  it  will  be 
■'Tonight  at  8:30"  in  order  that  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  may  leave  in  time 
to  get  the  last  train  home.  For  public 
conveyances  are  in  use  again  and  the 
family  car  will  be  left  at  home. 

For  in  spite  of  wartime  restric- 
tions, the  show  must  go  on.  The 
Navy  has  taken  over  the  Hotel  Som- 
erset, traditional  rehearsal  spot  for  the 
show,  and  club  memljers  are  so  busy 
with  war  work  that  rehearsals  have 
to  be  held  in  shifts.  But  the  tradition 
of  fifty  years  must  not  be  broken,  and 
the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  little  English  ac- 
tress, must  continue  to  do  its  good 
work. 

— Alison  Arnold 


•    •    •    •  • 


here 

the  fastidious 
Bostonienne 
finds  high-spirited 
colorful  Spring 
coats  and  suits  .  .  . 
dresses  and  hats  . .  . 
and  unusual 
blouses  and 
accessories  .  .  . 
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CHILDREN8  CLOTHES 
P8T  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to    6  Years 
GIRLS  'o  14  Years 
Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

1 41  A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


1944  RED  CROSS  WAR  FUND 


.  ♦  .  1  HE  CHANCES  are  you  ve 
never  heard  of  Bora-Bora  Island, 
Efate  Island,  Fanning  Island,  or  Ton- 
gareva  Island.  And  if  perchance  you 
have,  it's  a  good  bet  you  can't  find 
tliem  on  a  map. 

But  our  United  States  army  found 
them,  and  our  boys  are  there.  And 
because  they're  there.  Red  Cross  is 
too,  with  sustenance  and  comforts 
from  home. 

Surgical  dressings,  (925,000,000  in 
1943),  blood  plasma,  (5,000,000  pints 
in  1943),  food  parcels  for  prisoners 
of  war  (6,000,000  in  1943),  American 
nurses  recruited  and  trained  by  Red 
Cross  in  the  states  (27,000  in  1943), 
ditty  bags  containing  cigarettes,  chew- 
ing gum,  wash  cloth,  razor  blades, 
toothbrush,  tooth  paste,  candy,  playing 
cards,  games  and  necessary  sewing  ar- 
ticles— all  these  and  scores  of  other 
valuable  services  Red  Cross  is  con- 
stantly providing  for  our  fighting  men 
on  at  least  56  fronts — many  of  them 
the  remote  outposts  of  the  world  with 
names  as  strange  as  Bora-Bora  and 
the  other  islands  mentioned  above. 

Through  its  far-flung  organization, 
the  work  of  the  55,000  volunteers  of 
the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  is 
translated  daily  into  comforts,  neces- 
sities and  cheer  for  fighting  men  all 
over  the  globe.  Sweaters  knitted  by 
elderly  Red  Cross  volunteers  here 
kee])  an  American  boy  warm  against 
the  icy  cold  of  an  Alaskan  winter ; 
surgical  dressings  prepared  by  women 
here — and  men  too,  sometimes,  save  a 
wounded  man's  life  in  Tarawa  or  Net- 
tuno ;  plasma  collected  at  the  blood 
donor  center  here  gives  a  desperately 
wounded  Marine  a  new  chance  to 
live  on  on  atoll  in  the  South  Pacific. 
And  so  it  goes,  down  the  long  list  of 
many  volunteer  Red  Cross  services 
made  possible  by  its  war  fund — which 
this  year  wil  lhave  to  raise  in  March 
$200,000,000,  of  which  90  percent  will 
be  used  for  activities  directly  con- 
nected with,  or  a  necessary  part  of. 
Red  Cross  service  or  assistance  to  our 
armed  forces  or  members  of  their 
families. 

Sharing  the  hardships  of  our  troops, 
and  constantly  working  to  ease  those 
hardships,  are  Red  Cross  field  direc- 
tors, and  other  administrators,  as  well 


as  Red  Cross  girls,  the  latter  more 
important  even  to  morale  of  our  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  marines  than  the 
service  they  bring  with  them  wherever 
they  go. 

Three  weeks  after  they  were  landed 
in  North  Africa,  one  week  after 
Sicily,  three  days  after  Italy,  Red 
Cross  right  behind  our  men  with 
American  goods,  American  girls, 
American  sjairit  to  keep  these  boys  as 


teering  to  learn  the  jitterbug.  Little 
doughnut  factories  are  set  up,  for 
doughnuts  are  the  childhood  backbone 
of  the  American  boy.  And  for  those 
soldiers  stationed  at  lonely  outposts, 
clubmobile  fleets  are  organized,  with 
American  girls  ready,  when  necessary, 
to  bump  over  bomb-torn  roads  and 
hand  out  doughnuts  with  a  smile. 
"That  smile,"  say  our  boys,  "is  what 
we're  fighting  for." 

There  are  more  than  350  overseas 
Kcd  Cross  clubs  operating  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  many  of  them  in  the  British 


Tlie  Red  Cross  at  the  jronf  on  Buna 


tor 


close  to  us  as  only  Red  Cross  knows 
how. 

This  is  how  they  go  about  it :  A 
still  standing  building  is  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  war  area,  cleaned  up, 
repaired  and  furnished  with  easy 
chairs,  floor  lamps,  showers  with  not 
only  hot  water,  but  non  GI  soap.  A 
snack  bar  is  set  up — a  restaurant 
where  regulation  army  food  is  dis- 
guised and  whipped  up  into  something 
like  Mother  used  to  make.  A  movie 
house  is  taken  over  or  improvised, 
American  films  unreeled ;  dances  are 
planned,  with  natives  eagerly  volun- 


Isles.  feedin  ^'  as  many  as  seven 
thousand  iikmi  a  day  and  providing 
sleeping  quarters  for  men  on  leave. 
Here,  too,  is  the  Red  Cross  field  direc- 
tor, whose  duty,  among  many  others, 
it  is  to  afifect  communications  between 
soldiers  and  their  families  at  home. 
Nothing  must  worry  our  boys  in  the 
service.  In  1943,  6,300,000  service 
men  and  their  families  received  Red 
Cross  emergency  aid. 

And  the  tired  soldier,  lonely  and 
often  unhappy,  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  help  Red  Cross  gives.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  typical  of  the  thou- 
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Experts  weigh  and  measure  you— decide  where 
inches  must  disappear  and  then  you  relax, 
happily,  while  electrical  impulse  provides 
this  passive  reducing  treatment.  Seems  like  Magic? 
It's  simply  Modern. 

12  PqtJi'ye  Reducing  rreotmenfs  38.50 


24  NEV/BURY  STREET  •  BOSTON  •  KENMORE  4783 


MtfSKHUSniS  HORnCUITURAL  SOaEDT 
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sands  being  received  by  Red  Cross 
officials  here : 

"I  want  to  thank  you  because  of 
your  effort  and  work.  The  Red  Cross 
is  the  soldier's  best  friend.  A  soldier 
could  not  exist  or  prove  his  best  if 
he  knew  that  should  he  get  into  hard- 
ship his  family  would  suffer.  Know- 
ing there  is  someone  working  24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week  to  aid  the  soldiers 
is  a  real  help.  My  family  was  given 
financial  assistance  in  a  major  emer- 
gency, and  thanks  to  the  Red  Cross, 
everything  turned  out  all  right.  Lots 
of  luck  and  continued  success." 

Or  this  one  from  a  prisoner  of 
war : 

"Greetings.    Am  making  it  o.k. 

Thanks  loads  for  food  parcels  and 
kit  received  just  at  the  right  time. 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  good  old 
Red  Cross." 

And  another  prisoner  of  war 
writes : 

'T  don't  know  how  we  would  have 
remained  alive  without  the  special 
food  parcels,  clothing  and  medicine 
sent  us  through  Red  Cross.  Life  be- 
hind our  barbed  wire  prison  would 
have  been  too  unbearable." 

An  army  major,  who  lost  a  leg  at 
Port  IMoresby,  writes : 

"Red  Cross  blood  plasma  saved 
my  life.  I  lost  my  leg  and  have  had 
thirteen  blood  gifts  without  which  I 
would  liave  died." 

Red  Cross,  in  this  war,  is  the  only 
civilian  agency  working  overseas  with 
our  boss  and  linking  them  with  us 
here,  at  home.  This  year  there  are 
more  of  them  to  be  taken  care  of,  more 
of  their  families  to  help.  The  national 
quota,  therefore,  in  the  March  Red 
Cross  War  Fund,  has  been  set  at 
$200,000,000.  In  Greater  Boston,  $4,- 
641,000 — for  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Chapter,  $3,367,000,  which  is  57'!? 
greater  than  last  year. 

Make  sure  that  Red  Cross  will  con- 
tinue to  be  at  his  side,  spreading  the 
cheer,  the  love,  the  comfort  he  de- ' 
serves  wherever  he  lights. 
GIVE  xMORE  IN  '44. 
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REBEKAH  HOBBS 


Boston  Manager  for  the  American  Theatre  Society 


♦  ♦  ♦  1  HE  WORD  theatre  has  a 
glamorous  glow  and  a  magic  sound. 
When  you  add  American  Society  to 
that,  you  get  a  total  that  seems  to 
spell  exclusive.  Visions  of  famous 
actors,  actresses,  directors  and  pro- 
ducers drifting  like  clouds  over  the 
deep  carpets  of  Becky  Hobbs'  office 
conjure  themselves  from  nothingness; 
potential  Hamlets  and  Cornells  of 
every  age  get  a  hunting  gleam  in  their 
orbs  at  the  chance  she  has  to  emote 
for  the  "big  shots"  of  the  theatre  ;  and 
a  thousand  and  one  other  young 
women  in  more  prosaic-seeming  jobs 
heave-ho  with  a  sigh  of  envy. 

As  visions  and  fine  flowerings  of 
the  imagination,  all  of  this  is  good 
mental  exercise.  It  is,  however,  so 
far  from  the  truth  that  it  is  almost  a 
shame  to  prove  it.  The  public,  pound- 
ing into  the  Hobbs'  office,  supply  most 
of  the  glamour  of  her  job ;  the  nerve- 
wracking  detail  connected  with  the 
post  of  subscription  manager  is 
enough  to  schedule  the  average  per- 
son for  a  polka-dot  straight- jacket ; 
and  the  honors  connected  with  the 
work  are  relatively  negligible  except 
in  terms  of  satisfied  subscribers  and  a 
tremendous  list  of  "steady  customers" 
for  every  season. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  discuss  an 
individual  who  has  made  a  success  of 
his  or  her  work  without  going  into 
the  work  itself  at  considerable  length, 
then  hanging  the  personal  trivia 
around  this  hook.  In  Miss  Hobbs' 
case,  this  is  painfully  true.  Informa- 
tion about  her  work  is  given  freely ; 
the  personal  data  has  to  be  gouged 
out  of  nothingness.  Whether  she  eats 
prunes  in  bed,  scrubs  her  face  with  a 
curry  comb,  or  scuttles  around  in  an 
ostrich- feather  duster  handed  down 
from  a  great-grandmother  at  this 
writing  remains  unknown.  The  prob- 
abilities are,  however,  that  anyone 
who  works  as  hard  and  as  steadily  as 
she  does  the  year  round  has  few  op- 
portunities for  conversation-making 
idiosyncracies.  She  enjoys  a  few 
morning  musicales,  regular  visits  to 
Symphony,  ballet  or  concerts  during 
the  winter  season  when  none  of  her 
subscription  plays  are  in  town.  She 


gets  over  to  New  York  at  fairly  regu- 
lar intervals,  but  usually  on  business. 
But  this  adds  up  the  total  of  her  vis- 
ible extra-curriculum  activities. 

Any  attempt,  too,  to  describe  Becky 
Hobbs  with  words  comes  out  badly. 
Ask  her  friends  to  describe  her,  and 
you  get  something  that  goes  like  this  : 

"Well,  she's  tall  and  nice-looking. 
She — oh,  you've  seen  her  so  many 
times,  you  must  know  what  she  looks 
Hke !" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  liave  seen 
her  so  many  times  in  Boston's  theatre 
lobbies  and  box-offices  that  you  may 
possibly  regard  her  as  standard  equip- 


ment for  same.  And  the  legend  goes 
that  Mr.  Rideout  leans  out  a  window 
high  in  the  WEEI  studios  to  check 
the  wind  velocity  as  she  turns  the 
corner  of  Boylston  and  Tremont 
streets.  This  is  because  she  rounds 
the  corner  so  much  on  business  that 
the  angle  at  which  she  meets  the  wind 
is  the  key  to  the  velocity  for  the  day. 
Which  is  by  way  of  saying  that  neither 
storm  nor  wind  stay  her  from  her 
trips  to  the  theatres  to  check  over  her 
precious  subscribers'  ticket  welfare. 

Since  the  last  of  January,  though, 
sometliing  new  has  been  added  to  help 
in  describing  Miss  Hobbs.  At  that 
time,  she  was  in  New  York,  and  at 
that  time,  she  bought  herself  a  ring 
which  she  had  wanted  all  her  life — a 
heavy  gold  setting  with  a  deep,  purple- 
toned  amethyst  stone.  From  here  on 
in,  her  friends  can  say  about  Becky: 

"You  know  her.  She's  the  girl  who 
wears  that  unusual  ring ;  the  girl  you 
see  in  the  ticket  offices  and  lobbies  of 
the  theatres !" 

The  Horatio  Alger  part  of  her  story 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Becky  Hobbs,  late 
of  the  Winsor  School  and  assorted, 
eminently  correct  social  gatherings. 


pioneered  a  subscription  venture  here 
in  Boston,  started  it  in  the  face  of  the 
already  successful  Theatre  Guild  sub- 
scription plan,  and  did  an  outstanding 
job  of  the  project.  The  records  show 
that  from  a  small  beginning  in  1930, 
through  the  heaviness  of  the  depres- 
sion years,  she  built  a  steadily  in- 
creasing subscription  list  for  both  the 
balcony  and  gallery  sectors.  This,  of 
course,  means  building  through  sheer 
hard  work  and  not  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  family's  orchestra-minded 
friends. 

Actually,  Miss  Hobbs  start  in  the 
business  world  came  about  by  way  of 
Philadelphia  and  Mrs.  Fitzwilliams 
Sargent,  now  of  Manchester  but  then 
living  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Sargent,  always  interested  in 
the  theatre,  had  developed  an  unique 
organization  in  Philadelphia  known  as 
the  Professional  Players.  The  group 
was  not,  as  might  be  suspected  com- 
posed of  players  or  amateur  thes- 
pians  ;  it  was  simply  a  group  of  people 
who  liked  the  theatre,  appreciated  the 
chance  to  have  their  tickets  bought  in 
advance  and  sent  to  them  just  before 
the  play  arrived  in  town,  and  enjoyed 
the  community  spirit  connected  with 
going  on  the  same  evening  or  matinee 
that  their  friends  attended. 

Because  Mrs.  Sargent  spent  sum- 
mers at  Manchester  even  then,  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  a  Professional 
Players  arrangement  in  Boston  would 
be  a  fine  thing.  What  she  did  not  take 
into  consideration,  perhaps,  is  the  joy- 
ful way  in  which  our  city  will  take  to 
a  new  idea  yet  will  resist  the  work  re- 
quired to  pioneer  same. 

Mrs.  Sargent  headed  for  Boston, 
confident,  no  doubt,  that  she  would 
easily  locate  the  right  person  to  under- 
take the  necessary  detail  work  and 
keep  the  subscribers  in  the  groove. 
After  a  few  days  in  Boston,  she  was 
ready  to  give  up  in  discouragement. 
Her  friends  here  were  delighted  with 
the  idea,  but  no  one  seemed  willing  to 
take  on  the  headaches  of  running  the 
project. 

The  story  goes  that  Mrs.  Sargent's 
foot  was  resting  on  the  first  step  of 
the  puUman  when  she  met  a  friend 
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BLOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

Blouses  to  beautify,  to  glamorize,  to  flatter 
...  to  frame  your  face  with  loveliness,  to 
add  to  your  feminine  charm  .  .  .  we've  a 
thrilling  collection  of  tailored  and  dressy 
styles  .  .  .  white,  prints,  exciting  colors  .  .  . 
sizes  32  to  38. 

$395 
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Specialists  in  the  New 
Cold  Wave  Permanent 
.  .  .  the  answer  to  your 
spring  coiffure  prob- 
lenns! 


COPLEY  PLAZA 
HOTEL 

BOSTON,  MASS 


Suite 
101-107 


KEN.  5600 
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who  recommended  Becky  Hobbs. 
This,  as  usual,  is  not  a  precise  state- 
ment of  facts.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
tlae  train  when  she  met  the  friend, 
and  she  did  contact  Becky  immedi- 
ately, urging  her  to  meet  them  and 
discuss  the  matter.  Unfortunately, 
Becky  was  home  sick  in  bed,  and  the 
meeting  had  to  be  held  in  the  Hobbs' 
equivalent  of  the  ''front  parlor",  with 
a  pale  and  uninteresting  Miss  Hobbs 
as  the  "project." 

When  Mrs.  Sargent  left  the  city, 
Becky  had  agreed  to  think  it  over  and 
give  her  answer  by  letter  within  a  few 
days. 

After  the  case  of  grippe  unlatched 
its  hold,  Becky  began  to  think  the 
suggestion  over  with  definite  interest. 
She  liked  the  theatre  and  she  didn't 
mind  detail  work.  She  posted  a  letter 
off  to  Philadelphia  and  sat  back  to 
wait.  A  telegram  summoning  her  to 
that  city  was  her  answer.  In  short 
order,  she  found  herself  hired  to  work 
for  the  Shuberts  in  Boston,  as  man- 
ager of  Boston's  Professional  Play- 
ers. 

A  girl  educated  to  the  "gentle  life" 
is  apt  to  get  a  bit  dizzy  from  the  job 
of  cudgeling  subscriptions  from 
friends  and  strangers.  Becky's  busi- 
ness equipment  for  this  work  included 
only  what  is  known  as  a  silver  spoon 
by  birthright  ;  with  that,  she  set  out 
to  bop  the  Goliath  of  a  task  into  sub- 
mission. 

After  plenty  of  work,  she  corraled 
100  friendly  subscribers,  all  of  whom 
bought  orchestra  locations.  The  first 
play  of  the  season  was  to  be  "Death 
Takes  a  Holiday,"  with  Phillip  Merri- 
vale  and  Rose  Hobart.  This  was  in 
September  1930,  on  the  very  day  that 
the  American  Legion  Convention 
opened  in  full  flower. 
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Few  Bostonians  will  ever  forget 
that  convention.  Certainly  the  cast, 
producer,  and  Becky  Hobbs  never 
will.  The  producer  got  lost  in  the 
subway,  arriving  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act ;  the  stars  had  a  violent  case 
of  the  jitters ;  and  the  subscribers 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  beaten 
over  the  head  for  hours  before  ar- 
riving. But  things  got  of¥  to  a  fairly 
good  start,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, Becky  had  built  her  subscription 
list  to  the  notable  total  of  2,000  people. 
The  balcony  was  beginning  to  fill  up 
with  subscribers,  and  even  the  gallery 
was  showing  signs  of  subscription  life. 

This  meant,  of  course,  that  what  she 
wanted  to  do — to  reach  out  to  every- 
one who  loved  the  theatre  and  oflfer 
the  advantages  of  price,  location,  and 
convenience — was  beginning  to  be 
recognized. 

With  a  smothering  wallop,  the  de- 
pression set  in.  Although  the  Pro- 
fessional Players  remained  thoroughly 
loyal,  and  although  plenty  of  new 
subscribers  came  along,  the  idea  of 
having  the  Theatre  Guild  and  the 
Players  subscription  groups  overlap 
seemed  senseless.  Two  years  from 
that  September  night  in  1930,  the 
groups  merged.  Becky  Hobbs  was 
given  the  imposing  title  of  Managing 
Director  for  the  American  Theatre 
Society  and  turned  loose  on  an  even 
bigger  job.  First  of  all,  however,  she 
pared  down  her  resounding  title  to 
that  of  Subscription  Manager,  thus 
showing  rare  common  sense. 

The  work  of  subscription  manager 
is,  as  was  pointed  out,  far  less  glam- 
orous than  it  sounds  to  the  uniniti- 
ated. It  calls  for  strong  arches,  pa- 
tience of  proverbial  proportions,  an 
almost  mathematical  sense  of  detail, 
and  surprising  versatility.  Many 
things  can  and  have  gone  wrong  in 
the  past.  Tickets  have  been  lost  and 
stolen ;  whole  blocks  of  tickets  have 
disappeared  in  the  mails  coming  from 
New  York ;  transportation  difficulties 
have  resulted  in  first  night  perform- 
ances being  set  back  a  few  days.  The 
opportunities  for  confusion  have  been 
tremendous,  and  the  results  Becky 
Hobbs,  with  the  help  of  Lavinia  Sa- 
bine, have  been  outstanding. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  the  tangible 
advantages  of  buying  season  subscrip- 
tions must  be  plugged  constantly,  by 
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more  than  their  weight  In  gold. 
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If  your  hair  is  anything 
le?s  than  radiantly  and 
colorfully  "young-look- 
ing' —  you  should  see 
?.b  ut  a  CLAIROL  Sham- 
pco  Tint  treatment.  It's 
p!e  isant  and  exciting  to 
see  drabness  and  gray- 
ness  give  way  to  a  youth- 
ful rich  shade. 


If  you  are  just  starting  to  turn  gray,  we 
can  easily  blend  it  to  match  your  own 
natural  shade.  We  take  the  precaution  of 
using  Clairol  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 
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letter,  phone,  and  conversation.  In 
May,  when  the  subscription  season 
opens  for  the  fall  and  winter  ahead, 
the  routine  work  is  terrific.  When 
you  consider  that  two  years  ago,  Bos- 
ton had  the  largest  subscription  list 
of  any  city  in  the  country,  barring 
New  York,  you  realize  something  of 
the  size  and  tremendous  detail  in- 
volved, and  the  success  which  has 
been  achieved. 

Assigning  seats  is,  in  itself,  a  diffi- 
cult and  personalized  work.  Old  sub- 
scribers, in  terms  of  years,  are  given 
very  special  attention ;  the  early  sub- 
scribers come  next  in  locational  im- 
portance. But  through  it  all  threads 
the  most  personal  of  subscriber  con- 
tacts. Subscribers  who  come  in  per- 
son are  apt  to  make  Miss  Hobbs  or 
Miss  Sabine  their  confidantes.  One 
individual  may  suffer  from  claustro- 
phobia and  need  a  certain  location  for 
each  play,  whether  the  theatre  is 
switched  at  the  last  minute  or  not ; 
another  is  near-sighted,  dislikes  to 
wear  glasses,  and  must  sit  close  to  the 
footlights  to  be  able  to  see  the  play 
at  all ;  still  another  must  be  shown, 
via  simple  arithmetic,  how  a  season's 
subscription  benefits  the  budget  and 
tlie  nervous  system ;  a  few  people 
must  be  assured  that  certain  indi- 
viduals with  whom  they  are  feuding 
at  the  moment  will  not  be  in  the 
theatre  the  same  night.  There  must 
be  no  mistakes  along  the  way. 

All  of  this  is  groundwork  for  the 
opening  of  the  season  itself.  In  the 
past  two  years,  the  demand  for  sub- 
scriptions has  been  so  great  that 


Becky  has  been  forced  to  close  her 
sales  three  weeks  before  the  season 
opens.  But  this  is  all  executive  detail  ^ 
and  routine  that  is  mastered  with  rare 
efficiency.  The  wild  moments  arrive 
with  the  first  play.  It  is  then  that  the 
job  of  subscription  manager  becomes 
a  twenty- four-hour-a-day  proposition. 

"Oddly  enough,"  Becky  will  tell 
you  under  pressure,  "men  are  even 
harder  to  please  in  the  matter  of  seats 
than  women  ever  could  be.  I  imagine 
this  must  be  because  a  man  has  to  be 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  theatre  and, 
once  persuaded,  he  wants  the  best." 

Considering  the  regulation  rumb- 
lings and  groans  that  precede  too 
many  men's  evenings  out  at  the 
theatre,  this  is  a  sensible  analysis  as 
well  as  an  interesting  bit  of  incidental 
intelligence. 

During  the  season,  plenty  of  things 
can  go  wrong,  even  up  to  curtain  time. 
Tickets  have  been  lost  by  subscribers 
between  leaving  home  and  arriving  at 
the  theatre.  For  that  reason,  and  be- 
cause a  duplicate  list  is  kept,  Becky  is 
usually  at  the  theatre  to  take  care  of 
these  catastrophes.  Sometimes  two  or 
three  plays  are  current  in  Boston. 
Then  she  and  Lavinia  Sabine  must 
whip  around  from  theatre  to  theatre 
with  the  speed  and  stamina  of  a  me- 
chanical rabbit  at  the  dog  races. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that 
Becky  Hobbs  works  hard  at  her  job. 
She  has  done  an  excellent  one,  too, 
without  losing  her  sense  of  humor. 
Her  summers  are  spent  completing  the 
subscription  roster,  her  winters  sit- 
ting in  the  box  office  at  the  services 
of  her  subscribers.  This  is  work,  hard 
work  from  any  angle. 

No  famous  actors  or  actresses  float 
through  her  offices.  If  they  did  they'd 
get  punctured  by  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
filing  cabinet  or  trod  underfoot  by  a 
subscriber  rushing  for  a  choice  seat 
location.  But  the  satisfactions  of  the 
job.  the  lengthening  list  of  subscribers,  i 
and  the  executive  sense  required  to  do  j 
the  job  right  are  enough  for  her.  ' 

As  one  friend  of  hers  remarked : 

"You  know  that  gleam  Becky  gets 
in  her  eyes  when  you  mention  her 
work.  Well,  did  you  ever  notice  that 
it  lights  up  to  spell  'Subscriptions — 
American  Theatre  Society?'" 

Not  quite  true,  but  a  rougli  idea. 

— Barbara  Pearson 
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SHOP  TALK 


HO  SAYS  THE  ground  hog 
is  spring's  prophet?  He  always  gets 
scooped — every  year  the  ladies  are 
first  with  the  news.  Scouting  about 
the  town  in  the  teeth  of  a  blizzard  we 
found  the  gals  gaily  doing  their  spring 
shopping,  slipping  out  of  fur  coats 
and  galoshes  to  try  on  summery 
prints,  doffing  snowy  fur  hats  to  try 
the  effect  of  two  inches  of  pink  straw 
and  a  flower.  And  having  such  a 
good  time  at  it ! 

We  forgot  the  wintry  weather 
when  we  saw  the  Laddie  Northridge 
hats  at  Stearns',  140  Tremont  Street. 
A  canny  fellow,  Mr.  Northridge. 
He  knows  how  to  flatter.  His  hats 
are  conservative  in  shape,  daring  and 
exciting  in  color  and  trim.  His  broad 
brimmed  sailor,  for  instance,  made  of 
silvery  toned  brown  synthetic  straw, 
is  banded  with  turquoise  blue  ribbon, 
trimmed  with  a  lush  pink  rose,  and 
swirled  in  chenille-dotted  dark  brown 
veiling.  Then,  one  of  those  small 
worldly-wise  hats  that  perch  over  one 
eye,  of  the  subtlest  shell  pink  milan 
with  three  pea  green  parrokets 
spreading  their  wings  over  the  crown. 
The  birds  have  tiny  beaks  that  add 
just  a  dash  of  red.  And  a  brown  straw 
with  a  fluffy  rouf  of  tiny  baby  feath- 
ers in  pink  and  brown  standing  out 
over  the  brim. 

Mr.  Northridge  likes  sailors  and 
handles  them  superbly.  On  the  brim 
of  a  black  shiny  straw  sailor  he  places 
a  wreath  of  turquoise  feathers  ac- 
cented with  delicate  black  antennae- 
like  curley-cues.  Hard  to  describe, 
but  so  smart.  He  trims  a  brown  sailor 
with  cherry  blossoms,  so  fresh  looking 
you  can  almost  smell  'em,  and  tucks  a 
ripe  dusty-pink  cherry  here  and  there 
among  the  flowers.  There's  a  whole 
collection  of  delightful  stiff  white  lace 
hats  in  berets,  sailors,  and  perky  bits 
to  perch  over  your  eye — we  could  go 
on  and  on,  but  you'll  have  to  see  for 
yourself.  They'll  gladly  show  you  at 
Stearns'. 

«  ♦  .  At  the  House  of  Tweed, 
at  130  Newbury  Street,  they're  gloat- 
ing over  their  wonderful  collection  of 
Scotch  and  English  materials.  And 
well  they  may,  for  every  yard  had  to 
cross  the  perilous  Atlantic,  outwitting 


the  U-boats  all  the  way.  It's  an  under- 
statement to  say  these  materials  are 
scarce — for  when  these  few  precious 
yards  are  gone  there  just  ain't  no  mo'. 
However,  let's  concentrate  on  the 
sunny  side  :  there's  a  very  good  choice 
of  muted  plaids,  district  checks,  Shet- 
lands,  herringbones,  and  even  some 
fabulous  pure  cashmeres,  soft  as  a 
cloud  and  velvety  as  your  pet  kitten's 
ear.  These  are  the  same  exquisitely 
textured  creamy  woolens  you  used  to 
get  in  Bermuda,  remember?  Colors 
are  muted,  subtle,  and  blended  Eng- 
lish-style, and  make  you  think  of  the 
moors,  castles  in  the  country  and 
titled  ladies.  The  grey  herringbone 
woolens,  feather  light  and  easy  to 
drape,  make  up  especially  well  in  the 
new  soft  suits,  while  for  the  classic 
type  of  country  suit  that  you  live  in 


year  in  and  year  out,  they  recommend 
the  sturdy  district  checks  with  their 
narrow  stripe  of  flashing  color.  For 
town  suits,  they  like  the  men's  suit- 
ings that  tailor  so  impeccably.  Pride 
of  the  collection  is  a  cashmere  jacket, 
solid  black  and  so-o-o  soft,  with  a  slim 
skirt  of  black  and  white  materials 
striped  like  a  man's  morning  trousers. 
The  jacket  has  high  re  vers  and  turn- 
back cuffs  of  the  stripes.  They'll  make 
one  up  for  you  for  about  $150.00. 
They've  quite  a  stock  of  handsome 
made-up  suits  and  coats,  too. 

«  ♦  .  It  takes  the  right  blouse 
to  make  a  suit  successful,  and  gals 
"in  the  know"  run  right  to  Fredley's 
at  350  Boylston  Street  for  their 
blouses,  because  they  can  count  on 
finding  something  unusual  there. 
Though  the  spring  collection  is  still 
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being  unpacked,  and  new  things  are 
arriving  by  the  minute,  we  found 
plenty  of  entrancing  blouses  of  every 
type.   Fredley's  has  fallen  smack  in 
love  with  bow-ties,  and  they're  apt  to 
infatuate  you,  too.  There's  something 
so  feminine  about  a  perky  little  bow 
right  under  your  chin  .  .  .  looks  well 
on  most  everyone,  they  say.  There's 
one   honey   in   pastel  Oxford-type 
crepe  with  a  narrow  band  ending  in 
a  bow,  very  plain,  but  such  perfect 
tailoring!  $10.95  for  this,  in  delicate 
pastels.  There's  a  gay  striped  cotton 
with  smooth-fitting  shoulders,  clever 
yoke  and  a  bow,  of  course,  at  $5.95. 
There's  a  bow-trimmed  fuschia  crepe 
with  shirred  front,  several  versions 
in   white  crepe,   both   tailored  and 
dressy,  and  one  we  liked  in  a  richly 
colored  stained-glass  print.   And  an 
adorable  one  in  white  dotted  swiss. 
Besides  their  pet  "bows,"  they  are 
showing  good  looking  striped  shan- 
tungs with  three  inch  wide  hand- 
edged  ruffles  swirling  around  the  neck 
and  down  the  front  and  around  the 
wrists.   These  are  $25.00,  but  they 
look  every  bit  of  it. 

♦    ,    .    If  you've  an  old  stickpin 
or  two  somewhere,  dig  them  up  and 
take  them  in  to  Jewel  Crest  at  376 
Boylston  Street.   There,  things  will 
begin  to  happen,  and  before  long 
you'll  have  a  beautiful  new  pin  or 
clip  to  dazzle  the  neighbors.  They'll 
let  you  choose  from  designs  they  have 
on  hand,  or  draw  one  up  just  for  you. 
Perhaps  you'll  choose  a  gold  bow  knot 
with  half  a  dozen  stickpins  magically 
stuck  through  it,  giving  a  galaxy  of 
colors,  and  keeping  the  dainty  design 
of  the  stickpins  intact.    Or  maybe 
you'd  like  the  jewels  reset  in  a  com- 
pletely different  modern  manner.  Or 
if  your  pet  watch  is  old  fashioned  in 
shape  and  too  large  to  look  right  on 
the  wrist,  have  Jewel  Crest  set  it  in 
a  fob  and  see  what  a  handsome  jewel 
it  makes  for  your  lapel.  They  design 
the  fob  to  suit  the  watch  in  gold  or 
silver,  fancy  or  tailored,  at  your  whim, 
Madame.  Old  lockets  take  well  to  this 
treatment,  too.  And  if  it's  something 
new  you  want,  see  their  handsome 
sterling  silver  umbrella  tags:  discs 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  engraved 
with  your  initials,  and  meant  to  grace 
a  chain  bracelet,  or  the  zipper  pull  on 


your  best  bag,  your  luggage,  or  even 
your  umbrella !  These  look  very 
swank,  but  cost  just  $4.50,  and  they 
make  an  excellent  gift  for  someone 
who  "has  everything."  Incidentally, 
if  you've  been  hesitant  about  trusting 
your  watch  to  just  anyone  for  repairs 
or  cleaning,  you  can  stop  worrying 
and  leave  it  at  Jewel  Crest  with  con- 
fidence, for  their  "watch  man"  is  a 
true  craftsman. 

went  in  to  Jordan 
Marsh  on  Washington  Street  to  pre- 
view their  Traina  Norell  collection, 
and  found  the  Salon  agog  over  the 
new  spring  things.    Mr.  Norell  is 
something  of  a  newcomer  among  the 
top  flight  designers,  but  he  is  definite- 
ly a  young  man  with  ideas  and  his 
clothes  are  always  distinctive.  This 
spring  he  goes  for  beige  and  black, 
and  turns  out  smooth  looking  some- 
what sophisticated  clothes.  There's  a 
Rodier  jersey  ensemble  of  dress  and 
jacket,  the  dress  made  with  the  new 
middy  blouse  top  of  beige  jersey,  end- 
ing just  above  the  hips  and  giving  a 
two-piece  look.   The  neck  is  round, 
faced  cardigan  style,  with  a  neat  row 
of  self  covered  buttons  part  way  down 
the  front,  the  sleeves  short,  and  the 
black  skirt  very  slim.    The  finger- 
length  jacket  has  revers  and  turn  back 
cuf¥s  of  the  beige,  and  clever  jutting 
pockets.  Altogether  an  ensemble  with 
an  air  of  quiet  breeding,  something 
you'd  dress  up  with  your  best  dia- 
mond clip  and  enjoy  for  years.  Rodier 
jersey  makes  another  Traina  Norell 
costume,  this  time  a  black  dress  with 
pale  blue  convertible-type  collar,  pale 
blue  pocket  slashes  at  the  hips,  and 
again  those  turn-back  cuf¥s  lined  in 
the  blue.  This  is  intricately  cut,  with 
a  princess  effect  down  the  front  that 
is  very  slimming. 

When  Mr.  Norell  turns  his  hand  to 


a  cocktail  dress,  this  is  what  happens : 
a  black  crepe  overblouse,  very  severe 
as  to  small  collar  and  short  sleeves 
and  shoulders,  and  slender  as  to  skirt, 
but  tied  smack  on  the  hip  with  a 
splashy  bow !  The  bow  breaks  the 
silhouette  in  a  very  Parisian  manner, 
and  makes  the  hips  actually  look 
smaller  by  distracting  the  eye.  These 
clothes  come  high,  around  $125.00, 
but  they're  authentic  fashions  and 
well  worth  it. 

...    If  you've  been  down  town 
at  all  recently,  you've  noticed  Lam- 
son  AND  Hubbard's  striking  window 
displays  of  suits.   In  fact,  it's  been 
a  pleasure  to  be  stopped  by  the  traffic 
light  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Arlington,  just  to  get  in  a  little  win- 
dow-shopping.   Three  piece  ensem- 
bles are  what  they  like  best  for  this 
spring,  and  their  pet  is  a  neat  checked 
woolen  in  a  muted  yellow-and-green. 
the  suit  very  classic  with  soft-tailored 
jacket  and  one  pleat  at  front  centei 
of  the  skirt,  the  topper  finger  length 
and  boxy,  with  a  facing  of  the  checks- 
on-the-bias  all  around  the  cardigan 
neckline.    A  stunning  ensemble  for 
town,  travel  or  country.  Strictly  for 
town,  and  quite  dressy  is  their  black 
and  white  checked  bolero  suit,  with 
narrow  skirt  and  one  of  those  rib- 
hugging  very  short  boleros  setting  off 
a  crisp  white  crepe  blouse.  Ebony 
buttons  with  rhinestone  centers  for 
accent.  There's  a  more  casual  black 
and  white  checked  suit  with  a  tunic- 
like hip  length  jacket,  belted  with  two 
inch  wide  black  leather  that  is  very 
distinctive,  too.    More  three-piecers 
include  two  piece  suits,  rather  classic 
in  cut,  with  matching  Chesterfields,  in 
a  wide  range  of  shadow  plaids,  Eng- 
lish type  tweeds,  herringbones,  and 
checks,  and  some  in  Stroock's  vel- 
vety   soft-toned    Brittany  woolens. 
These  suits  were  meant  to  be  the  back  - 
bone of  tiie  busy  woman's  wardrobe ; 
there's  nothing  too  tricky  about  them, 
and  nothing  to  get  tired  of,  and  the 
tailoring  is  truly  excellent.  $39.95  for 
the  suits,  and  $39.95  for  the  coats,  and 
though  it  would  be  a  shame  to  split 
up  the  ensemble  you  can  buy  them 
separately. 

.  .  .  At  the  Chic  Shoppe  at 
190  Boylston  Street,  they've  just  un- 
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packed  Iheir  spring  dresses,  and  were 
very  enthusiastic  about  their  navy 
crepes  with  fresh  white  lingerie 
touches.  Our  favorite  version  had  a 
huge  white  organdy  and  lace  bow  un- 
der the  chin  and  white  organdy  sleeve 
ends  that  finish  of¥  in  a  small  lady-like 
wrist.  Very  crisp  and  springy.  They 
showed  us  an  unusually  attractive 
navy  cocktail  frock,  too,  with  cap 
sleeves,  high  neck,  and  an  inset  of 
fuschia  and  white  stemming  from  a 
chevron  shaped  flap  at  one  shoulder 
and  cut  right  into  the  dress,  flaring  all 
the  way  to  the  hem.  This  is  a  brand 
new  way  of  using  color  contrast  and 
well  worth  asking  to  see.  Just  $25.00. 
We  liked  their  scarf  dress  in  a  bright 
print,  very  cocktail  minded,  with  cap 
sleeves  and  a  neck  that's  square  in 
front,  but  discreetly  decollete  in  back. 
The  scarf  has  a  black  net  edge,  and  is 
the  long,  not  the  triangular,  shape. 
Two  roses  at  the  front  of  the  dress 
give  a  splash  of  color.  Very  pretty, 
for  $29.95.  Young  things  will  love 
the  bell  hop  suit,  with  its  button 
trimmed  red  bolero  and  black  or  navy 
skirt,  and  of  course,  a  white  blouse. 
Nice  for  young  purses,  too,  at  $39.95. 

.  ♦  ♦  Have  you  fallen  in  love 
with  the  lilac  tones  that  are  blooming 
all  over  town  ?  Then  you're  doubtless 
wondering  how  to  accent  that  lilac 
dress  or  suit.  Smith  Patterson,  at 
52  Summer  Street,  have  one  delight- 
ful answer:  amethysts  and  gold. 
They're  showing  a  variety  of  earrings, 
bracelets,  and  pins  in  that  color 
scheme,  all  of  them  real  gems  and 
14  karat  gold,  much  better  than  the 
average  in  costume  jewelry,  as  they 
feel  that  this  is  no  time  to  invest  in 
"junk."  The  chunky  earrings  of  ame- 
thyst are  delightful,  and  especially 
pretty  in  color,  as  they're  a  real  deep 
purple.  The  pins  are  dainty  sprays 
or  fiowerlets,  just  the  thing  to  sparkle 
on  a  smart  lapel.  They  have  quite  a 
collection  of  moonstones,  too,  smoky 
toned  grey  blue  ones,  sometimes  set 
with  rubies  or  sapphires  to  bring  out 
their  delicate  pale  glow.  These  make 
unusual  rings  and  a  few  colorful  pen- 
dants and  bracelets.  And  if  you  like 
garnets,  you'll  love  the  deep  red  flash- 
ing rings  Smith  Patterson  are 
showing,  set  with  unusually  large 
garnets  cut  almost  like  diamonds  and 
very  new  looking. 


CHIC 

Gown  and  Hat 
SHOP 

190  Boylston  Street 

Presents  a 
brilliant  . 

Early  Spring 
Collection  of 
Individually 
Styled 

DRESSES 
SUITS 
COATS 
HATS 


Hotel  Statlek 


Sinarl  llcad.s  Head  for 

ESKA  NOHEET 
PERMANENT  WAVE 

The  amazing  new  heatless 
wave  that  brings  unsus- 
pected  loveliness    to  all 
types  of  hair. 

Mezzanine  Floor 

Hancock  2000 

Method  licensed  under  U.  S.  Letters 
Pat.  Nos.  2.1Q.S.803— 2.183.8y4 
2,266.111 


THOMAS  W.  REED  COMPANY 

Physician's  and  Hospital  Supplies 
INVALID  EQUIPMENT 

Wheel  Chairs  .  .  Hospital  Beds  .  .  Sun  Lamps  .  .  Infra-Red 
Lamps  .  .  Fracture  Beds  .  .  Invalid  Walkers  .  .  Short  Wave 
Apparatus  .  .  Commodes  .  .  Overbed  and  Bedside  Tables. 


RENTAL  SERVICE 

Monthly  rental  payments  can  be 
arranged. 


SICK  ROOM  SUPPLIES 

Crutches  .  .  Scales  .  .  Surgical 
Dressings. 


CORRECTIVE  APPLIANCES 

Corsets  .  .  Trusses  .  .  Belts.  Expert 
fitting  by  Male  and  Female  At- 
tendants at  all  times. 


533  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Kenmore  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  KENmore  1945 
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TOWN  and  COUNTRY 
CLOTHES 
ACCESSORIES 

Choose  your  costume  from 
our  collection  of  gay, 
charming  new  clothes  and 
"you'll  be  the  grandest  lady 
in  the  Easter  Parade". 

63  CENTRAL  STREET 
WELLESLEY.  MASS. 

Telephone  3277 


Featuring  Newest 
Cold  Wave  Methods 

®e  Jieo 's 
Q^eaut^  Studios 

serving  discriminating 
suburban  clientele 

WELLESLEY  HILLS  — TEL.  WEL.  3120 
FALMOUTH  HGTS.  WOLFEBORO,  N.  H. 


.  .  ♦  Y^ou  KNOW,  of  course,  about 
Peter  Flynn's  at  164  Tremont 
Street,  for  lingerie,  but  you've  been 
missing  something  unless  you've  seen 
their  new  bridal  nighties  and  negli- 
gees in  misty  blue.  The  palest,  most 
delicate  shade  you  can  imagine,  lav- 
ishly bordered  and  banded  in  ivory 
lace — and  made  of  sheer  chififon.  Just 
the  thing  to  enchant  a  young  bride 
who  likes  a  bit  of  drama  in  her  trous- 
seau. Not  too  expensive,  either.  Their 
opaline  satin  slips  are  lovely  too — the 
opaline  being  a  rich  shade  somewhere 
between  ivory  and  blush  and  very 
different.  These  have  luxurious  four 
inch  deep  lace  hems,  and  look  lots 
more  than  $4.95.  A  new  treatment 
for  slips,  and  mighty  pretty,  is  ap- 
pliciued  net  butterflies,  wreathed  and 
surrounded  with  embroidery.  This 
trim  makes  a  tailored  slip  look  femi- 
nine without  being  lacey,  and  there  are 
clever  slits  in  the  hem  to  give  added 
width  when  you  walk.  Altogether, 
there  are  plenty  of  new  ideas  in  this 
collection.   And  nice  prices,  too. 

— Carol  Landau 


FREEDOM 

Freedom !  you  are  a  pool  upon  a 

fringe  of  spears. 
Whose   waters   draw   from  all  the 

countless  tears 
Of  men  who  seek  you  to  allay  their 

fears. 

Freedom !  you  are  a  pearl  upon  a 

foaming  reef, 
Who  emerged  unsullied  out  of  pain 

and  grief 

To  elude  the  tyrant  that  would  be 
your  thief. 

Freedom  !  you  are  the  grass  upon  the 

rolling  plain, 
That  neitlier  grows  nor  was  conceived 


But  looks  for  guidance  to  the  sun 
and  rain. 


Freedom !  you  are  the  smile  upon  the 

beardless  face. 
The  spark  eternal  in  each  different 

race 

\\'hich  brute  oppression  cannot  hope 
to  erase ! 

— Alfred  Lucarotti 


q'he  E.  5.  Horn  Co. 

Established  1  839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  .  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  LIBerty  3903 


Eeleh  Moore 


WELLESLEY,  Massachusetts 


FURLOUGH  Brid  es 

from  miles  around,  declare  that 
their  Trousseaux,  assembled  in 
a  few  brief  hours  in  our  shop, 
combine  practical  needs  and 
the   essential    loveliness   of  all 

TROUSSEAUX 


DRESSES 

. . .  presents  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  smart  new 
spring  fashions. 

Sizes  9-20 
Popular  Prices 


I  MYLES  STANDISH  HOTEL 

597  BEACON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  KENmore  0336 
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ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE 


♦  ♦  ♦  Jerry  sat  on  the  top  step 
in  front  of  his  house  bouncing  the 
small  red  ball.  "One,  two,  and  three," 
he  counted  and  caught  it  with  a 
hackward  twist  of  his  wrist. 

The  gang — Scads,  Herbie,  jMar- 
tie,  Bud  and  the  three  fellows  from 
Arbutus  Street  around  the  block, 
were  yelling  and  jumping  up  and 
ilown  playing  "Three  Steps  to  Ger- 
many." 

"Come  on.  Scads,"  screeched 
TIerbie,  "give  you  three  steps." 
His  voice  scraped  across  Jerry's 
ears  like  claws. 

He  almost  missed  a  bounce  as 
he  watched  Scads  try  to  sneak 
home.  "Silly  game,"  he  murmured. 
"Girl's  game."  He'd  much  rather 
sit  and  bounce  his  ball.  "One,  two 
and  three."   Catch  it  backwards. 

"Hold  it,  kids."  Herbie  held  up 
his  hand. 


His  mother  came  to  the  door  her- 
self and  she  looked  beautiful  in  her 
blue  housecoat  with  the  buttons 
down  the  front. 

In  the  living  room  the  sun  made 
yellow  stripes  across  his  mother's 
dress  and  streaked  ofif  into  the  car- 
pet. Aunt  Dot  chattered  away  like 
a  bird,  moving  her  head  up  and 
down.  The  silver  tea  service  was 
shining  and  a  plate  of  cookies  sat 
on  the  tray.  Jerry  went  up  to  his 
mother. 

"What  is  it,  Jerry?" 

He  wanted  to  say  :  "You're  beau- 
tiful." But  he  couldn't.  Instead  he 
said :  "I  want  to  touch  the  but- 
tons." He  reached  his  hand  out 
cautiously,  shrivelling  inside  be- 
cause he  knew  he  must  not  do  this, 
because  he  knew  his  mother  would 
l)e  angry. 


"He  does  things  like  that  to  a 
fault,"  his  mother  said  crossly. 
"Come,  Jerry,  take  a  cookie  and 
go  outside  and  play." 

He  crammed  the  cake  into  his 
mouth  and  ran  out  the  door.  He 
felt  good,  good.  As  if  he  could  run 
and  jump — even  ask  the  fellows  if 
he  could  play  with  them.  "Hey, 
Scads,"  he  called,  "what  you  play- 
in'?" 

The  boys  had  formed  two  lines 
for  a  new  game.  As  Jerry  ap- 
proached, Herbie  called,  "Fer 
Chris'  sake,  Artie,  get  into  position." 

Something  inside  Jerry  squeezed 
tight,  squeezed  all  the  good  out  of 
him.  He  hated  Herbie. 

"Jerry,"  yelled  Scads.  "We're 
'>layin'  punch.  Wanna'  play?" 

The  ball  spun  into  the  air.  If  he 
joined  one  side  or  the  other  no  one 
would  mind.  That's  how  you  did 
it.  Just  run  out  and  take  a  place. 

Herbie  screamed,  "Get  into  po- 
sition, you." 


The  boys  scattered  to  the  side- 
walk as  the  car  drew  up  before 
Jerry's  house  and  Aunt  Dot  got  out. 

He  pocketed  his  ball  and  ran  for- 
ward with  a  little  shiver  of  excite- 
ment. 

"Hello,  young  fellow." 
"Hello,  Aunt  Dot." 
"Hold  my  keys  while  I  lock  the 
doors.  Know  what?  A  traffic  cop 
stopped  me  and  gave  me  a  ticket. 
A  ticket  for  the  policeman's  ball." 
They  laughed  hilariously  together 
as  they  went  into  the  house. 


Aunt  Dot  laughed  and  her  teeth 
flashed.  "I  do,  too,  Jerry.  They 
fascinate  me.   Let's  count." 

He  looked  at  her  and  he  was  all 
bubbly  inside  with  laughter. 

"Whenever  I  see  buttons  I  must 
count  them,"  she  said. 

"Me,  too."  Jerry  agreed. 

Together  they  said:  "Rich  man, 
poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief,  doc- 
tor, lawyer,  Indian  chief.  Rich  man, 
poor  man." 

They  all  laughed  together  at  the 
wav  it  came  out. 


Jerry  ran  forward  and  then  his 
step  slowed.  His  hand  went  into 
his  pocket  and  closed  around  his 
red  ball. 

"One,  two  and  three,"  he  counted 
throwing  it  into  the  air.  "One.  two 
and  three." 

"Ain't  you  playin',  Jerry?" 

"Can't."  He  ran  down  the  block. 
"Errand." 

The  Ixns  paid  no  attention  to 
him. 

— Ann  Chester 
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BEAUTY  .  .  .  SPRING  COLORS 


♦  .  .  At  least  once  a  year,  for  as 
long  as  we  can  remember,  we  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  go  whizzing  by  the 
spring  season  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible new  wardrobe.  Each  year,  we 
logically  explain  to  ourselves  that  the 
sjiring  season  is  really  quite  short, 
and  that  by  the  time  it's  warm  enough 
to  wear  that  delectable  suit  sans  coat, 
it  starts  to  get  a  little  too  warm  to 
wear  the  suit  at  all.  April  is  usually 
over  before  the  March  winds  realize 
that  they  should  have  let  up  a  month 
ago.  Then  at  last  it's  really  spring 
and  the  temperature  is  just  about  right 
for  those  lovely  clothes  we've  been 
saving.  We've  never  been  quite  sure 
whether  or  not  the  meteorological 
office  directs  the  whole  thing  at  us 
personally,  but  it's  then  that  they  re- 
lease those  April  showers  ...  a  month 
late  too !  By  the  end  of  May,  it's  Dec- 
oration Day,  which  of  course,  means 
summer. 

The  whole  thing  sounds  rather  sad 
and  hopeless,  especially  after  months 
of  a  long  bleak  winter.  But  it  seems 
Hiat  we  find  our  solution  unwittingly 
just  about  the  first  of  March.  Yes,  in 
spite  of  our  annual  resolution,  we're 
amongst  the  first  to  sport  gay  spring 
accessories  with  fur  coats  and  over- 
shoes. \\'e  tramp  happily  through  the 
snow  and  slush,  and  don't  mind  the 
cold  at  all,  because  it's  spring!  It's 
spring  because  our  new  chapeau 
makes  it  so.  It's  spring  in  spite  of 
the  weather  .  .  .  because  it's  March. 
And  it  seems  that  other  people  are 
tired  of  winter  too,  so  they  soon  join 
the  color  parade.  It's  beautiful  .  .  . 
splashes  of  brilliant  color  already  dot- 
ting the  downtown  area. 

This  will  be  a  gay,  colorful  spring. 
Unique  color  combinations  are  mak- 
ing fashion  headlines.  Tailored  and 
dressmaker  suits  are  the  nucleus  for 
many  sets  of  exciting  accessories.  This 
year's  accessories  will  dress  up  rather 
than  dress  down  your  outfit.  We're 
particularly  intrigued  with  the  gloves. 
■  Dressmaker"  gloves  match  either 
your  hat,  blouse,  or  ascot.  They're  a 
little  fussier  than  the  gloves  we've 
already  accumulated,  and  of  course, 
more  expensive.  As  the  glove  budget 
rebelled  at  this  unaccustomed  extrav- 
agance, we  hied  our  undomestic  selves 


off  to  the  pattern  department,  and  lo 
and  behold,  we  found  they  were  not 
at  all  hard  to  make.  Our  dressmaker 
is  now  hard  at  work  on  a  polka  dot 
pique  blouse.  By  the  time  that's  ready 
we  should  have  finished  our  left  glove 
of  matching  material.  As  it's  white 
anfi  green,  we'll  have  to  save  it  for 
e-irlv  May.  Elaborate  glove  sets  will 
make  last  year's  navy  or  grey  suit  into 
an  excitingly  different  outfit. 

There  was  a  cute  little  pink  hat, 
with  a  tiny  accordion  pleated  roll  out- 
limp.g  the  tricorn  shape,  and  form- 
ing the  suggestion  of  a  brim.  The 
pink  gloves  had  the  same  accordion 
pleated  cuff.  And  before  leaving  the 
glcve  subject,  there  are  some  with 
detachable  cuffs  that  are  very  prac- 
tical, as  pastel  gloves  soil  so  easily. 
The  pink  accessories  were  worn  with 
a  nile  green  dressmaker  suit  ...  an 
unusual  combination.  The  same  ac- 
cessories will  of  course  dress  up  navy, 
purple,  brown  or  grey.  And  if  you're 
an  attractive  white  haired  lady,  by 
all  means  try  pink  in  this  year's 
wardrobe.  It's  soft  and  flattering. 

Vivid  colors  can  be  added  to  your 
wardrobe  right  now.  Brunettes  will 
1)6  ravishing  in  fuschia,  purple  and 
Mexican  Pink  in  a  single  outfit.  Those 
colors  will  be  more  popular  than  ever 
this  spring,  and  the  cosmetic  counters 
are  displaying  the  proper  make-up  for 
complement.  They've  brought  out 
their  cyclamen  and  plum  lipsticks, 
rich  tannish-peach  powder  bases,  and 
creamy  j^owders.  Your  rouge  should 
never  contain  the  purple  tones  of 
fuschia  lipsticks,  no  matter  what  your 
complexion.  These  colors  call  for  a 
flawless  skin,  and  your  choice  of 
make-u])  is  so  important. 

Delicate  blondes  can  select  the  more 
pastel  tones  of  fuschias  and  purples, 
and  for  them,  the  sky-blue-pink  lip- 
-;lickn  arc  enchanting.  They  are  of  a 


pinkish  hue  with  the  most  imper- 
ceptible little  sky  blue  cast  and  far 
more  flattering  than  it  sounds.  And 
if  vour  wardrobe  contains  any  of  the 
blue  tones  whether  ice  or  royal  the 
very  same  lipstick  is  still  right  for 
you.  Creamy  powder  bases,  with  a 
slightly  deeper  powder,  and  you  are 
a  vision  of  seraphic  loveliness. 

Another  exciting  combination  is 
three  or  four  tones  of  green  in  a  single 
outfit.  We  see  them  including  everA  - 
thing  from  nile,  through  chartreuse, 
moss,  and  into  hunter.  These  colors 
can  be  juggled  into  so  many  different 
combinations.  We  like  the  chartreuse 
for  the  dress-up  color,  and  a  dash  of 
chartreuse  in  your  hat  can  do  beguil- 
ing things.  The  lipstick  you  use  here 
is  your  piece  de  resistance.  See  that 
it's  brilliantly  red,  with  a  slight 
brownish  cast. 

Spring  hats  are  small  and  simple, 
with  interesting  folds  to  lend  chic. 
Of  course  it  can't  be  spring  without 
flowers  and  veiling,  but  these  are  art- 
fully arranged  without  interfering 
with  the  simplicity.  Shallow  pillbox 
hats  are  indicated  for  the  tailored 
woman.  They're  worn  straight  in  the 
centre,  and  slightly  on  the  forehead. 
The  new  flat-top  hair-do  has  influ- 
enced the  millinery  industry  to  no 
small  extent.  This  winter's  Dutch 
caps  have  given  way  to  deeply  cut 
off-the-face  hats,  that  will  help  show 
your  sleek  centre  parted  coif.  And 
for  those  who  have  adopted  the 
chignon,  there  are  snood  attachments 
that  you'll  adore,  as  nothing  deflates 
i  sophisticate  like  a  dishevelled  chig- 
non. Hats  will  be  shown  in  a  greater 
arra\-  of  colors,  with  the  lighter  pas- 
tels accepted  a  little  earlier.  So  the 
really  smart  woman  will  plan  her 
spring  outfits  with  a  practical  eye  to 
summer. 

And  to  top  the  whole  thing  off', 
there's  nothing  like  luscious  furs. 
Stone  Martens  s^em  to  take  the  lead, 
and  this  rich  light  fur  will  do  won- 
ders in  jiutting  the  finishing  touch  to 
your  outfit.  We  saw  a  beautiful  ar- 
rangement of  five  large  skins,  so 
gnuiped  that  we  thought  there  must 
be  at  least  eight  skins.  They  adorned 
the  neckline,  and  hung  to  the  hem 
of  the  skirt  as  well.  And  the  smaller 
three  skin  marten  scarf,  on  a  smaller 
girl,  wrapped  around  one  wrist,  mutt- 
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An  Artistic 
Orchid  Corsage 


rrom 


$3 


OPEN  EVENINGS 


Sidney  Hoffman,  Jr. 

FLORIST 
HOTEL  KENMORE 
490  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Telephone  KENmore  8875 
 Flowers  Telegraphed  


create  i^our 
future  coi^^mred 


Louis'  Hair  Fashions 

145  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Liberty  6653 
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Stanley  E.  Brown  | 

Dance  Studio  | 

Teaching  the  most  modern  in  | 
TAP-RHYTHM  I 


Professional  Routines  Conforming 
to  the 
INDIVIDUAL  STYLE 


Care  is  taken  in  the  training  i 

of  Children  | 

Private  and  Class  Lessons  | 

295  Huntington  Avenue  | 

(Opposite  Y.M.C.A.)  | 

COM.  8435  I 
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like,  with  one  skin  dangling.  Tres 
chic.  Luxurious  sables  in  various  ar- 
rangements are  always  smart,  of 
course. 

And  for  those  who  have  no  budget 
wliatever,  there's  a  cute  little  upside- 
down  mink  coat,  fingertip  length,  with 
three-quarter  sleeves,  and  a  turnup 
cuff.  The  fur  is  flufifier  than  your  win- 
ter minks  and  looks  lighter.  For  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars,  it's  yours. 
Really  excjuisite.  However,  if  you're 
in  the  market  for  something  in  this 
price  range,  look  at  the  finger-tip 
length  Stone  Marten  coat.  'Twill 
make  your  head  reel.  Grand  for 
spring,  summer  evenings,  and  of 
course  fall  as  well. 

— Lillian  Munroe 


Spring  Loveliness 

4  .  ♦  It's  the  winters  that  real- 
ly count  in  the  aging  process.  Steam 
heat,  blustery  winds,  sudden  tempera- 
ture changes  make  world-weary  skins, 
and  in  addition,  the  whole  tempo  of 
our  20th  century  life  brings  on  the 
drawn,  taut,  sallow  complexions, 
which  this  authority  characterizes  as  a 
"high-tension"  skin. 

Because  the  early  spring  beauty 
trend  heralds  "A  Clear  Hairline — A 
Clear  Skin,"  Madame  Rubinstein, 
who  has  studied  the  faces  of  millions 
of  women,  has  created  special  lubricat- 
ing creams  for  the  complexities  of  all 
complexions.  Calculating  that  the 
night  hours  are  practically  the  only 
time  a  modern  woman  relaxes,  she 
has  designed  these  soothing  night 
creams  to  restore  beauty  to  a  woman's 
skin  while  she  sleeps — to  dispjl  the 
t^nse,  drawn  look  left  on  the  skin  by 
the  sixteen  waking  hours  of  a  modem 
day. 

One  of  her  most  famous  dry-skin, 
re  onditioning  creams,  is  the  Novena 
Ni'^ht  Cream,  rich  in  rare  balsams, 
whi  h  is  used  in  her  luxurious  Salon 
treatments  for  dry,  lined  skins,  to 
counteract  the  drying  effects  of  win- 
ter weather.  Each  night  after  cleans- 
ing your  skin,  smooth  Novena  Night 
Cr.am  on  your  face  with  upward  and 
outward  strokes.  Massage  it  into 
throat  and  neck  with  long,  sweeping 
strokes.  It  is  so  soothing  that  treating 
yourself  to  this  ritual  each  night  will 
become  something  to  look  forward  to 


When  in 


lew  YORK 

do  as  many  of  America's  most  sea- 
soned travelers  do  —  stop  at  the 
Plaza  facing  Central  Park.  Rooms 
are  spacious  and  comfort-planned. 
And  you're  in  the  very  center  of 
Manhattan's  most  favored  district. 

Tariff  from  91  per  person 

(2  in  a  room) 
Single  rooniN  are  from  86 


5ih  Ave.  at  SOlli  Street 

C.  N.  Hilton. 

President 
Arthur  Benaglia, 
Managin/;  Director 


NEW  YORK'S 
MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL  HOTEL 


Mear 
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terminals,  bu..- 

„ess,  -.1^1  Murray 

centers ---  o"  :^^    ^,^nt  and 
Famous  le. 

cocktail  lounge. 
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and  airline 
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Single,  $+-50 
Suites 


Double 


^6.00 


45  Park  Ave.,  at  37th  Street,  New  York 
Direction  of  Spencer  L.  Sawyer 
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THEATRE  HORIZON  FOR  MARCH 


♦  ♦     ♦     1^1  KE  A  LATE-SEASON  SHOW- 

fall,  the  avalanche  of  press  releases  on 
the  plays  planned  for  March  roars 
across  our  cluttered  desk.  To  be  sure, 
most  of  the  publicity  releases  promise 
the  most  spectacular  new  shows,  the 
most  spirit-warming  new  plays,  and 
the  mostest  of  everything  in  general. 
But  out  of  the  welter  comes  a  sort  of 
order  of  events  which  we  pass  on  to 
\  ou.  Nothing"  in  the  critical  vein,  you 
understand.  Just  a  patient  listing  of 
the  future.  You  take  it  from  there. 

.  ♦  ♦  Starting  with  the  pre- 
Broadway  showings  which  Boston 
rates,  George  Abbott's  new  A  High- 
land Fling  bows  in  on  February  28th 
for  a  two-week  engagement.  George 
Abbott,  as  you  well  know,  does  right 
by  young  America  and  the  American 
scene  as  set  by  the  energy-packed 
adolescents.  This  time,  if  our  reading 
glass  is  not  too  dusty,  Mr.  Abbott  is 
bringing  in  a  new  play  with  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  as  its  locale.  This,  in 
itself,  is  a  departure  of  considerable 
proportions,  and  one  to  be  seen. 

Once  again,  an  actress  has  written 
a  play.  Margaret  Curtis  is  the  actress 
in  this  case,  and  what  she  has  written 
is  tersely  titled  a  comedy.  Ralph 
Forbes,  Miss  Curtis  herself,  and  Carl 
Swenson  are  to  be  featured.  Although 
no  one  has  ever  clarified  it  for  our  own 
special  brand  of  ignorance,  it  seems 
perfectly  possible  that  an  actress  writ- 
ing and  acting  in  her  own  play  might 
well  turn  in  a  top  performance.  After 
all,  she  ought  to  know  what  she  means 
by  the  opus,  and  there  she  is,  all 
bright  and  shiningly  able  to  tell  every- 
one else  what  she  meant  in  a  certain 
situation.  This  must  relieve  the  con- 
fusion for  actor  and  audience  alike. 

The  Wilbur  is  the  theatre,  staging 
by  George  Abbott,  settings  by  John 
Root,  and  costumes  by  Motley.  Mati- 
nees Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Oh,  yes,  we  forgot.  The  releases 
say  that  the  play  has  "a  large  clan  of 
merrymakers."  That's  a  nice  touch  of 
something. 

♦  ♦  ♦  On  Tuesday,  March  7, 
Dave  Wolper  presents,  in  association 
with  Al  Borde,  Follozv  the  Girls  at  the 
Shubert.  The  billing  advises  us  that 


this  is  a  "new  and  nautical"  musical 
comedy  in  which  Gertrude  Niesen, 
Frank  Parker,  Irina  Baronova  will  be 
headlined.  Jackie  Gleason,  Buster 
West,  Tim  Herbert  and  the  Di  Gata- 
nos  will  assist  with  the  festivities. 

One  reason  we  are  being  so  careful 
with  the  terms  "headliners"  and  "also 
assisting"  is  because  of  a  sad  situa- 
tion in  which  we  failed  to  follow  the 
billing  to  the  letter.  For  one  solid 
hour,  we  listened  to  the  anguished 
howls  of  the  press  agent  who  would, 
he  said,  be  tarred  and  feathered  if  we, 
as  a  magazine,  didn't  get  it  exactly 


see  the  show,  you'll  fix  up  the  star 
billing  for  yourself.  We'll  give  you 
the  facts.  That's  all. 

*  ♦  .  Due  here  for  three  weeks, 
beginning  Monday,  February  28,  will 
be  Brock  Pemberton's  Janie,  fresh 
from  77  successful  weeks  in  New 
York. 

This  is  one  case  where  Boston  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  due  for  a  lot  of 
laughter.  What's  sauce  for  the  New 
York  goose  may  not  be  such  shakes 
for  the  Boston  gander,  of  course,  but 
in  this  case,  we  know.  We  were  there. 
When  the  publicity  releases  say  "riot- 
ous", they  strike  the  straight  note. 


right.  There  was  more,  much  more, 
including  tears  in  the  voice,  but  it  was 
much  easier,  as  a  simple  character,  to 
give  the  man  his  way  than  sit  through 
a  ten-act  show. 

So  to  get  on  with  the  data  about 
Follow  the  Girls,  the  book  is  by  Guy 
Bolton  and  Eddie  Davis  (Hmmm  .  .)  ; 
additional  dialogue  by  Fred  Thomp- 
son ;  music  and  lyrics  by  Don  Shapido, 
Milton  Pascal,  and  Phil  Charig ;  set- 
tings and  lighting  by  Howard  Bay ; 
choreography  by  Catherine  Littlefield  ; 
costume  color  schemes  by  Mary 
Grant ;  costumes  designed  by  Lou 
Eisele ;  and  the  entire  production  con- 
ceived and  staged  by  Harry  Delmar. 
This  last  goes  in  bold  type,  folks. 

This  musical  should,  by  every  right, 
be  very  good.  But  you  can  see  now, 
can't  you  why  being  a  drama  critic  is 
no  slouch  of  a  job.   And  when  you 


What  happens  when  Janie  and  two 
friends  throw  a  party  for  some  sol- 
diers is  really  something  out  of  a 
nightmare  for  parents. 

The  Colonial,  home  of  long-run 
hits,  will  house  the  play.  Extra  intel- 
ligence to  help  you  choose  well  and 
wisely,  advises  that  tiie  comedy  was 
authored  by  Josephine  Bentham  and 
Herschel  Williams,  and  directed  by 
Antoinette  Perry.  That  makes  almost 
a  money  -  back  -  if  -  not  -  pleased 
guarantee  of  much  theatrical  fun. 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  FINAL  BIT  of  microscopic 
reading  makes  us  advise  you  that  Alec 
Templeton  will  be  at  Symphony  Hall 
on  March  12th.  H  you  need  any  more 
information  on  him,  you  don't  deserve 
it.  He  is  a  great  artist  whose  handi- 
cap of  blindness  is  completely  inci- 
dental in  the  summary  of  his  ability. 

— Keller 
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MUSIC 


.  .  ♦  One  of  the  important 
events  of  the  season  lias  been  the 
emergence  of  Leonard  Bernstein  as  a 
most  talented  condnctor  and  com- 
poser. Upon  the  invitation  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  whose  protege  in  con- 
ducting he  is,  Mr.  Bernstein  led  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
first  local  performances  of  his  own 
"Jeremiah"  Symphony  at  the  concerts 
of  Feb.  18  and  19.  He  finished  ofif 
the  afternoon  with  Aaron  Copland's 
'"El  Salon  Mexico,"  the  composer 
sitting  by  as  listener  and  looking  very 
contented. 

The  Friday  concert  was  one  of 
those  near-electrical  occasions,  as 
youthful  Mr.  Bernstein  showed  that 
he  is  a  conductor  of  immense  vigor 
and  a  composer  of  ideas.  He  conducts 
much  as  his  music  sounds.  He  likes 
clarity,  emotional  feeling,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  poised,  cool  and  di- 
rect. His  gestures  often  reminded  me 
of  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  own.  They 
are  not  contrived  for  mere  visual  dis- 
play, it  is  evident,  but  they  mean 
things  both  to  Mr.  Bernstein  and  the 
orchestra  in  ways  of  interpretation. 

His  Symphony  falls  in  an  uncon- 
ventional formal  pattern :  two  slow 
movements  with  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  scherzo,  rhythmically,  be- 
tween. The  first  movement  is  titled 
"Prophecy,"  the  second  "Profana- 
tion," and  the  last,  involving  a  mezzo- 
soprano  solo  in  Hebrew,  is  designated 
"Lamentation."  Miss  Jennie  Tourel, 
a  vocalist  of  opulent  tone  and  tech- 
nical skill,  sang  the  woes  of  Jeremiah 
over  ruined  Jerusalem  most  effec- 
tively. 

The  "Jeremiah"  Symphony  is  Bern- 
stein's first  orchestral  work.  It  is 
extremely  effective  and  suggests  great 
promise  for  the  composer's  future. 
In  idiom  the  work  is  contemporary  if 
derivative ;  dissonance  is  used  for 
dramatic  effect ;  the  scoring  is  firm 
though  not  remarkable  either  for  color 
or  transparency.  The  combination  of 
two  movements  and  scherzo  does  give 
the  odd  impression  that  the  motion  of 
the  music  has  been  concentrated  in 
one  place. 

The  Friday  audience  applauded 
Mr.  Bernstein — and  Mr.  Copland, 
who  appeared  on  the  stage  after  "El 


Salon  Mexico" — with  hearty  cordial- 
ity. Most  significant  of  all,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Boston  Symphony  ap- 
peared to  be  very  favorably 
impressed. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  the 
earlier  half  of  the  program,  wherein 
Rabaud's  beautifully  orchestrated 
"The  Nocturnal  Procession"  was  fol- 
lowed by  Schumann's  less  well  orches- 
trated but  mellow  and  winey  "Rhen- 
ish" Symphony.  Both  were  magnifi- 
cently done. 

Another  major  event  of  the  month 
past  was  the  return  of  pianist  E.  Rob- 
ert Schmitz  after  an  absence  of  22 
years.  In  that  time  Schmitz  master 
classes  and  Schmitz  recitals  elsewhere 
had  created  a  sort  of  legend  about  the 
artist,  especially  as  an  interpreter  of 
modern  French  music. 

His  Jordan  Hall  recital  Feb.  12 
proved  that  he  is  unique.  No  other 
pianist  I  know  has  the  same  or  even 
a  remotely  similar  way  of  playing. 
His  technic  is  enormous  but  it  is  in- 
variably kept  under  rigid  control,  with 
the  result  that  nearly  everything 
Schmitz  plays  is  as  sharply  focussed, 
tonally,  and  as  clearly  set  forth,  styl- 
istically, as  it  could  be. 

There  is  the  added  corollary  that, 
for  my  taste,  Schmitz  is  brilliant  with- 
out warmth,  even  in  the  case  of  De- 
bussy, whose  Preludes  "Puerta  del 
Vino"  and  "La  terrasse  des  audiences 
au  clair  de  lune,"  five  of  the  Twelve 
Etudes  and  the  Toccata  from  the  suite 
"For  the  Piano"  formed  the  high 
I)oint  of  the  afternoon.  Works  by 
Falla,  Ravel,  Franck's  Prelude,  Cho- 
rale and  Fugue,  a  Bach-Liszt  Prelude 
and  Fugue  and  music  by  Albeniz  and 
Scarlatti  completed  the  program. 

The  next  day  soprano  Lotte  Leh- 
mann  sang  to  a  Jordan  Hall  audience 


so  large  that  many  seats  had  to  be  put 
upon  the  stage.  I  have  never  heard 
her  use  her  voice  so  carefully  nor  with 
more  exquisite  effect.  Every  detail 
of  a  song  was  carefully  outlined,  the 
texts  were  beautifully  enunciated,  and 
the  whole  had  that  aura  of  warmth 
and  style  and  charm  so  personal  to 
Mme.  Lehmann.  As  accompanist 
Paul  Ulanowsky  partnered  the  singer 
so  well  that  voice  and  piano  might 
have  been  a  single  instrument.  The 
songs  were  mostly  Lieder,  with  num- 
bers by  Torelli,  Purcell,  Hahn,  Faure, 
Randall,  Thompson  and  Wolfe  as 
well. 

Ruth  Posselt  gave  another  of  her 
musicianly  violin  concerts  in  the  same 
hall  Jan.  30,  ably  accompanied  by 
Lukas  Foss.  A  new  Sonata  by  Aaron 
Copland  proved  heavy  and  disappoint- 
ing. Miss  Posselt  brought  excellent 
style  to  a  Bach  Sonata,  a  Sonata  for 
organ  and  violin  by  Vitali  and  a  num- 
ber of  shorter  pieces.  She,  too,  was 
heard  by  a  large  and  demonstrative 
gathering. 

The  fifth  Boston  Morning  Musicalt 
in  the  Hotel  Statler  Ballroom  found 
violinist  Joseph  Szigeti  playing  to  the 
accompaniments  of  Ignace  Strasfogel 
who,  it  was  said,  had  been  called  or 
short  notice  when  Andor  Foldes  be- 
came ill.   Mr.  Szigeti,  whose  art  is 
always  meticulous,  well-proportionec 
and  somewhat  dry,  offered  a  Tartin 
Concerto,    the   dramatic  Beethover 
Sonata  in  C  minor.  No.  2  in  Op.  30 
and  various  short  pieces  including  th( 
solo  Caprice  No.  24  by  Paganini 
That  is  the  Caprice  with  the  famour 
theme  later  used  for  piano  variation 
by  Brahms  and  Rachmaninoff'.  It 
performance   fell   short  of  virtue  isi 
brilliance. 

An  enormous  crowd  was  attracte( 
to  Symphony  Hall  Feb.  6  by 
Iturbi,  another  pianist  who  had 
visited  Boston  for  years.  He  was  i: 
dined  to  fast  tempi,  but  the  Iturl 
finger  technic  was  as  clearly  artici 
lated  as  ever.  The  Mozart  Sonata  i 
F  major  (K.  332)  was  not  very  sati- 
factory  because  it  went  so  fast.  Schi 
niann's  Symphonic  Studies,  neglecte 
by  public  performers  in  recent  year 
had  a  brisk  though  musicianly  goin| 
over  and  there  were  pieces  by  Chopii 
Gershwin  and  others. 

■ — CvRUS  W.  DURGIX 
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MARCH  ENTERTAINMENT 


.  .  .  W  iiiLE  the  guiding  geniuses 
of  other  cities  have  been  tearing  out 
hunks  of  hair  and  spHtting  the  ozone 
with  howls  of  anguish  at  the  lack  of 
top  talent  available,  Boston  has  gone 
booming  along  with  the  mostest  of 
the  bestest.  A  glance  at  the  record 
shows  this  to  be  true.  And  another 
glance  at  the  record  explains  why. 

Without  any  quibbling  over  the 
data,  the  fact  remains  that  Chauncey 
Depew  Steele  of  the  Copley  Plaza, 
D.  B.  Stanbro  of  the  Statler,  Arki- 
Yavensonne  of  the  Fensgate,  Ralph 
Snider  of  the  Bradford,  and  Michael 
Redstone  of  the  Mayfair  and  Latin 
Quarter  have  been  responsible  for  this 
line  state  of  affairs.  They  have  kept 
a  consistent  parade  of  the  best  names 
a  id  top  entertainment  moving  through 
their  places,  and  March  is  scheduled 
to  be  among  the  richest  to  date. 


♦  .  ♦  JTor  example,  Mr.  Steele's 
magnificent  Oval  Room  currently  has 
Carl  Brisson  as  headliner,  and  one  of 
the  best  dance  teams  we  have  seen  in 
a  lot  of  moons,  Mario  and  Floria. 
Brisson  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great- 
est entertainers  in  this  country.  As 
you  probably  know,  he  had  never 
worked  in  night  clubs  until  last  fall, 
but  this  very  fact  has  given  his  work 
a  freshness  and  individuality  that  is 
hard  to  duplicate.  A  stage  and  screen 
star,  both  here  and  abroad,  Carl  Bris- 
son is  now  adding  a  big  chunk  of  new 
laurels  to  his  record  by  his  superb 
performances  in  the  Oval  Room. 

Mario  and  Floria,  to  back  up  our 
claim,  are  a  dance  team  with  imagi- 
nation. Mario,  recently  given  an  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  Army,  and 
rioria  are  gratifyingly  versatile  in 
their  dancing.  Whether  it  is  a  waltz. 
South  American  number,  a  ballet-in- 
spired turn,  a  turkey-trot,  or  a  varia- 
tion on  the  great  American  jitterbug 
routine,  the  young  couple  sustain  the 
mood  and  do  some  outstanding  danc- 
ing. 


While  the  plans  for  the  remainder 
of  the  month  are  still  up  in  the  air, 
you  might  put  these  names  down  in 
your  mind  as  distant  probabilities  for 
the  Oval  Room.  Gracie  Fields,  Dun- 
ninger,  and  Irene  Bordoni.  One  or 
two  of  them  are  sure  to  brighten  the 
Boston  scene  from  the  Oval  Room 
floor. 

The  music  here  is  very  good.  Chick 
Floyd's  orchestra  is  exactly  right  for 
the  room.  This  tall,  young  pianist  has 
geared  his  group  to  the  versatility  ex- 
pected by  the  guests,  and  the  results 
are  excellent. 

THE  March  menu  at  the 
beautiful  Terrace  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Statler  is  completely  tempting.  Thus 
far,  the  Terrace  Room  has  offered  an 
extremely  varied  entertainment  bill, 
from  magician  to  harmonica  group, 
and  March  will  continue  that  policy 
with  a  bang. 

Annamary  Dickey,  the  lovely  Met- 
ropolitan opera  star,  has  already  de- 
monstrated the  exciting  fact  that  a 
great  voice  can  be  geared  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  night  club  stage  without 
loss  of  one  top  note.  This,  in  itself, 
is  quite  an  achievement.  But  in  the 
Terrace  Room,  a  perfect  setting  for  a 


superb  voice,  she  will  be  notable 
entertainment. 

With  Miss  Dickey  at  the  Statler  is 
Roily  Rolls,  billed  as  the  "Mad  Pian- 
ist." This  is  a  provocative  touch, 
and  one  which  he  backs  up  with  a 
bang.  What  happens  to  the  piano  in 
his  hands  is  something  that  youngsters 
dream  of  doing  out  of  pure  spite  at 
having  to  practice ;  the  piano  looks 
limp  when  the  session  is  over — anci 
the  guests  ditto  from  laughter. 

Ted  Straeter's  music  is  excellent. 
You've  heard  his  music  over  the  air  in 
the  past,  as  part  of  Kate  Smith's  pro- 
gram. In  person,  both  Ted  and  his 
band  are  an  ear-soothing  delight. 

Qnly  recently  re-opened, 
the  lovely  Roof  of  the  Bradford  Hotel 
has  already  made  an  enviable  record 
for  top  entertainment  and  all-aroun  1 
good  fun.  The  policy  of  bringing  fa- 
mous names  to  the  Roof  is  a  wise  one, 
especially  when  such  superb  entertain- 
ers as  Colette  Lyons,  Boston's  own 
stage,  screen  and  night  spot  star,  and 
Artie  Dann,  a  very  funny  man  for 
anyone's  money,  are  typical  of  the  star 
trend. 

As  we  went  to  press,  the  bookings 
for  March  were  not  yet  set,  and  about 
the  best  we  can  pass  along  to  you  is 


R. 
bo 


liis  top  bill  remains  at  the  Oval 
m  until  March  15,  and  you  had 
r  make  sure  of  your  reservation 
e  wandering  in.   The  ropes  are 
ery  night. 
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WHERE  THE 
SMART  SET 
MEET" 


the  promise  of  more  big  names,  more 
unusual  acts,  and  consistently  good 
shows.  Tentatively  pencilled  in  for 
March  are  a  handful  of  the  big  names 
in  show  business. 

Sammy  Eisen's  orchestra,  with 
Sally  Sears  doing  the  vocals,  make  for 
good  dancing  and  a  general  entertain- 
ment plus.  Incidentally,  held  back  by 
a  social  background  for  too  long,  Sally 
Sears  has  gone  ahead  and  proved  that 
she  can  sing  a  good  song  and  fill  a 
definite  spot  in  the  floor  show  on  her 
own  right. 

.  .  ♦  Of  the  Boston  night  clubs, 
the  May  fair  is  the  only  one  providing 
a  regular  schedule  of  famous  name 
entertainers.  Carrying  over  a  tremen- 
dously successful  engagement  into 
March  is  Johnny  Howard,  a  trigger 
wit  and  an  excellent  entertainer.  Re- 
ports are,  however,  that  Michael  Red- 
stone has  booked  Mrs.  Joe  Louis,  wife 
of  the  world's  heavyweight  champion, 
for  the  club  in  the  near  future,  and  has 
also  pencilled  in  an  hilarious  "book 
revue"  known  as  "Grandfather's  Fol- 
lies." 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  which 
is  a  pleasantly  practical  high  spot 
when  you  visit  the  Mayfair — good 
food.  Dinners  start  at  $1.50,  and  the 
chef,  a  man  of  international  reputa- 
tion, seems  to  put  his  best  into  every 
dish.  The  innovation  or  rather  the 
idea  behind  the  club's  new  Curtain 
Dinners  is  a  smart  one.  Theatre- 
goers can  get  a  complete  dinner,  see 
the  floor  show,  and  still  make  the 
theatre  before  the  footliglits  come  on. 
This  idea  has  already  built  a  consist- 
ently big  dinner  business  for  the  ]\Iay- 
fair  and  is  well  worth  remembering 
wlien  you  plan  on  an  evening  at  the 
theatre. 

Harry  Greene's  music  here  is  good, 
well-varied,  and  well-like  by  danc- 
ers. A  rhumba  band  alternates. 

»  ♦  ♦  The  exciting  Latin  Quar- 
ter, a  theatre-restaurant  that  is  almost 
spectacularly  beautiful  AND  spa- 
cious, specializes  in  fine  revues  and 
good,    although    not  famous-name. 


Delicious  food  .  .  .  moderate 
prices  .  .  .  convenient  loca- 
tion. Just  the  place  you've 
been  looking  for! 

BREAKFAST  .  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

Get  the  COLONY  ROOM  habit! 


HOTEL  JSEIjIjEVUE 


opposite  the  State  Home 
PARKER  HOUSE  MANAGEMENT 


•  delicious  food 

•  open  from  4  p.m. 

•  continuous  en+er+ain- 
ment  at  smart  circular 
bar  and  in  supper 
room 


47  HUHTiNGTON  AVENUE 


46  Winchester  St  Hub.  iszo 
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talent.  For  the  month  of  March,  how- 
ever, the  bookings  show  Beatrice  Kay 
due  for  an  appearance  there.  In  her 
previous  visits  to  the  Latin  Quarter, 
she  has  been  a  sensational  success. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  will  be  ditto  in  March. 

Incidentally,  this  smart  night  spot 
has  an  entertainment  plus  which  is 
unique  in  town.  The  revues  here, 
created  and  staged  by  Don  Arden,  are 
tops.  One  good  reason  for  this  is  that 
his  theme  for  the  production  numbers 
tells  a  story  instead  of  hanging  a  lot 
of  assorted  dances  and  line  activities 
together  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

Sunday  Guest  Nights  at  the  Latin 
Quarter  are  always  an  outstanding 
high  spot  of  the  week  here  in  Boston. 
The  number  of  big  names  in  the 
theatre  and  show  business  who  re- 
serve that  night  for  a  visit  gives  you 
some  idea  of  the  way  the  club  is  liked 
by  the  entertainers  as  well  as  the 
public. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  Hotel  Fensgate's 
jewel  of  a  spot,  the  Satire  Room,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  shrewd  showmanship  of 
Arki  Yavensonne.  A  pint-sized  place, 
it  is  also  a  rarely  entertaining  one, 
both  in  decoration  and  in  the  fine 
talent  you  can  see  there. 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it, 
however.  It  is  expensive  and  exclu- 
sive, yet  not  in  any  sense  snobbish. 
When  you  consider  the  top  talent 
which  enlivens  the  nights  there,  you 
must  admit  that  it  is  well  worth  the 
evening  out.  There's  no  cover  and 
only  a  $2  minimum,  but  a  good  drink 
of  Scotch  will  set  you  back  about 
$1.50  a  copy.  And  that's  where  the 
high  cost  of  your  fun  comes  in. 

Imogene  Coca  has  been  amusing  the 
guests  nightly  during  the  month  of 
February,  but  her  booking  at  the  Sa- 
tire Room  ends  by  the  first  of  March, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing,  Arki  has 
plenty  of  important  plans   for  the 
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ONE  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  BEST 
ENTERTAINERS! 


The  Ccpleif  Pta^a 


The  Sixty-third  Season 
of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

will  be  the  twentieth  under  the  conductorship  of 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

(In  Symphony  Hall) 

24  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
24  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 


Applications  for  each  of  these  series  are  now  being  received  at 
the  subscription  office  in  Symphony  Hall,  which  is  open  daily. 

Printed  announcement,  with  soloists  and  other  particulars,  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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HEAI»(|I  AKTEKS  FOR 

New  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  .  .  . 


Netv  Yorli's  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Music  by  M  I  CKE  Y 
ALBERT  and  his 
Orchestra. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRECTION:  EMIL  H.  RONAY 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  offers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
niidtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  liath  (tub  $^50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  *<*th  ST.,NEWYORK  22, IS.  Y. 


talent  to  follow  her.  Due  sometime 
during  the  month  is  Natalie  Bodanya, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  star,  and 
Mervin  Nelson,  well-known  musical 
comedy  star.  These  are  names  new 
on  the  Boston  scene,  but  knowing 
Arki,  you  can  bet  that  they  are  very 
good  and  highly  worth  seeing. 

♦  .  ♦  Leaving  the  famous-name 
field  hereabouts,  we'll  move  along 
downtown  to  the  Hotel  Touraine's 
magnificent  Renaissance  Room.  As 
you  probably  know  by  now,  the  hotel 
is  undergoing  a  renovation  and  re- 
decoration  policy  which  is  being 
effected  without  dislocation  of  your 
comfort. 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Turain's  and 
Mr.  Hyde's  plans,  the  Renaissance 
Room  has  come  back  to  all  of  its 
former  rich  glory.  The  terrace  ar- 
rangement of  the  tables,  the  spacious 
dance  floor,  the  fast-moving  floor 
shows,  and  the  excellent  dance  music 
provided  by  Pat  Sands'  orchestra  add 
up  to  a  total  of  a  fine  evening  for 
guests  there.  The  food  is,  as  always, 
excellent ;  the  service  prompt ;  the 
prices  moderate.  Best  of  all.  for  our 
money,  is  the  fact  that  people  who  go 
there  always  seem  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  and  looking  happy. 

♦  .  ♦  Another  hotel  which  has 
undergone  a  pleasant  and  subtle  trans- 
formation is  the  Essex,  opposite  the 
South  Station.  With  the  yanking 
down  of  the  ugly  elevated  structure, 
the  hotel  got  a  chance  to  breath,  and 
under  Bill  Creagh's  management,  it 
got  a  lot  of  other  things  beneficial  as 
well,  including  a  new  and  very  pleas- 
ant jiersonality. 

The  main  room  here  provides  three 
floor  shows  a  night,  emceed  at  the 
present  writing  by  Billy  Cronin.  and 
pepped  up  by  the  fine  vocal  w  ork  of 
Lola  Andrews.  It  is  a  pleasant  room, 
light  and  attractive,  and  the  food  is 
outstanding.  There's  dancing,  of 
course,  and  the  entertainment  menu 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  revue,  witii 
line  numbers  and  individual  starring 
spots. 

.  ♦  .  Bv  THE  w.w,  one  room 
which  really  gets  a  big  and  orderly 
play  from  servicemen  and  the  younger 
crowd  is  the  Hotel  Averv's  Came^ 


Arki-Vdvensonne 

presents  the 

g>ATIRE  SOOM 

AN  INSTITUTION 
OF  ARTISTRY 

534  Beacon  Street 

Reservations- Adolph     KEN.  4460 


DINNER  & 
SUPPEa 
OAIMCING 


FOOD 


DINNERS  FROM 


me    ,  ' 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 


Room.  Here  Tommy  Carr  makes  ex- 
cellent music  with  a  small  combina- 
tion, and  runs  a  "customer  floor 
show"  as  well  which  makes  everyone 
happy.  By  this  we  mean  audience 
participation  in  the  festivities.  The 
fun  is  hard  to  describe,  but  pleasant 
to  watch  and  take  part  in.  It  is  an 
unpretentious  room  but  a  happy  one, 
with  plenty  of  festivity  going  on  all 
the  time. 

That,  entertainment-seekers,  is  all 
for  the  month  of  March.  Go  ahead 
and  have  yourself  a  bang-up  lot  of 
fun. 

— BKP 


A  Ship  in  Dry  Dock 

Do  you  enjoy  your  bed 
Far  from  shoals  and  rocks? 
Or  do  you,  pray,  feel  foolish 
Sitting  up  on  blocks  ? 

Can  you  be  happy  so. 
Far  from  tides  and  rips, 
Without  a  scarf  of  green 
About  your  naked  hips  ? 

How  shameless  you  are. 
Showing  rounded  stern 
Like  a  pretty  chorine 
With  daily  bread  to  earn. 

How  steadily  you  rest. 
Can  you  be  at  ease 
Without  the  constant  roll 
And  pitch  of  surging  seas? 

And  the  hands  of  man  ? 
Do  they  bother  much 
As  they  caress  the  skin 
Used  to  Neptune's  touch? 

How  futile  you  must  feel 
Sitting  high  and  dry. 
No  battle  raging  'round. 
Far  from  the  bomber's  cry. 

Not  a  wave  to  talk  with, 
Nor  spray  to  nuzzle  through. 
No  dancing,  whirling  foam 
Is  here  to  play  with  you. 

But  stay,  do  not  despair, 
For  you'll  soon  roam  again. 
The  gates  are  flooding  fast 
And  you'll  be  launched  by  ten. 

— Laurie 


mvles  Standish 

BEACON  STREET  AT  KENMORE  SQUARE 


AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 


In  UNUSUAL  SURROUNDINGS 


/^LENOX 

WALTER  1.   »K*VER.  -f.' 

im^Kon6  BOyLSTON  STS. 

ot  Copley  Sq.  BOSTON 
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BOOKS 


♦  ♦  .  Every  now  and  then,  a 
book  comes  along  and,  because  of  its 
unusual  theme,  it  stands  out  from  all 
the  other  books. 

The  Lost  Weekend,  by  Charles 
Jackson,  which  Farrar  &  Rinehart 
published  last  month,  is  such  a  book 
in  which  the  writer  tells  the  vivid 
story  of  Don  Birnam,  an  alcoholic 
and  how  he  lives  from  Thursday  to 
Tuesday  on  this  particular  weekend. 
Because  of  its  unusual  theme,  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Jackson  has  handled  it  both 
understandingly  and  competently.  The 
Lost  Weekend  has  caught  the  eye  of 
the  leading  book  reviewers.  Sterling 
North  in  the  Nezv  York  Post  called  it, 
"The  most  absorbing  and  terrifying 
portrayal  of  a  pathological  addiction 
since  Thomas  de  Quincey's  Confes- 
sions of  an  English  Opium  Eater." 
Christopher  Morley  calls  it  a  "bril- 
liant and  terrifying  book"  and  Sin- 
clair Lewis  termed  it  both  "terrify- 
ing and  absorbing." 

The  majority  of  the  reviewers  have 
agreed  that  the  book  is  terrifying.  Mr. 
Jackson  has  revealed  the  innermost 
thoughts  and  he  has  exposed  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  a  drunkard  as  he  moves 
from  one  day  to  the  other  in  search 
of  liquor  with  which  to  quiet  his  mind. 

Don  Birnam,  because  of  certain 
childhood  frustrations  and  some  un- 
usual adolescent  sexual  experiences, 
has  become  an  alcoholic. 

When  the  story  opens,  we  see  Bir- 
nam scheming  to  get  liquor  behind 
his  brother's  back.  He  is  a  pitiful 
sight,  hiding  bottles  behind  books, 
under  his  pillow  or  in  the  closet. 

With  the  announcement  that  his 
brother  is  going  away  for  a  long  week- 
end, Don  realizes  that  he  can  have  five 
whole  days  in  which  to  drink  without 
offending  his  brother  or  Helen,  the 
girl  who  still  loves  him. 

The  Lost  Weekend  is  not  an  enter- 
taining story  but  it  is  an  experience 
for  the  reader  which  he  will  not  for- 
get. Charles  Jackson  is  a  radio 
writer  who  has  liad  many  plays  pro- 
duced on  the  Columbia  Workshop 
program.  In  this  his  first  novel,  he 
proves  that  he  can  handle  descrip- 
tion and  dialogue  equally  well,  and 
that  he  can  write  a  splendid  novel. 


♦  .  .  Few  AMERICANS  have  heard 
of  Matthew  Flinders,  the  man  who 
charted  the  whole  coast  of  Australia. 
But  this  will  not  spoil  the  reading  of 
My  Love  Must  Wait,  by  Ernestine 
Hill.  Miss  Hill  has  not  "played  with 
history"  in  telling  the  story  of  this 
little  known  explorer ;  rather  has  she 
at  her  disposal,  logs,  journals,  letters 
and  intimate  diaries,  all  of  which  ac- 
counts for  the  wealth  of  detail — 
never  dull — and  the  colour  she  has 
injected  into  the  travels  of  Matthew 
Flinders. 

At  25,  Flinders  was  made  Captain 
of  H.M.S.  Investigator,  on  which  he 
set  sail  from  England  to  chart  the 
shores  of  the  land  known  as  New 
Holland  and  later  called  Austraha  by 
Flinders. 

My  Love  Must  Wait  is  a  sweeping 
portrayal  of  Flinder's  Voyage,  his 
unjust  imprisonment  and  his  tragic 
love  for  Ann  Chappell. 

Miss  Hill,  an  Australian  Newspa- 
per woman,  has  wonderful  command 
of  words  and  the  reader  will  enjoy 
some  excellent  description. 


♦  ♦  .  1  HERE  PROBABLY  IS  no  more 
colorful  hero  in  history  than  Father 


Damien  of  Molokai  fame.  Hundreds 
of  books  have  been  written  about  hirn 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  many  hundreds 
more  will  be  written  about  him. 

Ann  Roos  has  written  a  new  story 
about  this  famous  priest,  especially 
slanted  for  children  in  Man  of  Mola- 
kai  but  which  can  be  readily  enjoyed 
by  everyone. 

The  author  has  portrayed  a  very 
realistic  and  colorful  picture  of 
Father  Damien's  childhood  and 
youth.  The  author  tells  us  about  his 
father  and  mother  and  his  brother 
Augustus. 

We  see  Joseph  as  a  boy  when  he 
receives  the  call  to  become  a  priest — 
this  in  the  face  of  his  father's  desire 
that  he  become  a  merchant. 

From  this,  the  author  goes  on  to 
describe  the  hero's  life  on  Molokai, 
the  tragic  people,  the  appalling  phys- 
ical conditions  and  the  complete  in- 
difference of  the  Government  to  con- 
ditions on  the  island. 

Miss  Roos  brings  out  very  clearly 
and  with  depth  of  understanding, 
Father  Damien's  love  for  children 
and  the  afflicted. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  hero  that 
can  not  be  matched  and  the  author 
has  come  up  with  a  xery  readable 
account  of  patience,  elevation  and 
sacrifice. 


"Well,  what  do  you  know,  Bill — a  toothpick  to  go  with  that 
steak  I  dreamed  of!" 
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.  ♦  .  The  author  of  "The  Stars 
Are  Dark,"  Peter  Cheyney  has  writ- 
ten a  new  poignant  detective  story 
called  You  Can't  Keep  The  Change, 
in  which  Slim  Callaghar  invades  the 
London  underworld  to  track  down 
the  disappearance  of  some  ancestral 
silver  plate  and  solves  an  unsuspect- 
t'd  murder. 

There  is  serious  business  at  hand 
but  three  lovely  girls  help  you  through 
some  tedious  reading. 

Avalanche  is  a  new  story  out  by 
Kay  Boyle,  noted  Magazine  story 
writer.  It  deals  with  the  espionage 
activity  on  the  Alpine-Italian  border 
of  France.  Although  some  reviewers 
have  condemned  it,  Avalanche  proves 
good  reading. 

Notes  From  a  Fly-Leaf 
.  luthors 

♦  ♦  .  Bob  hope  has  written  a 
book  about  his  trip  to  the  fighting 
front  last  summer  which  he  calls  / 
Never  Left  Home.  If  it  is  as  good 
as  his  radio  shows,  it  ought  to  be  a 
scream. 

Joseph  C.  Grew,  Ambassador  to 
Japan  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  has  had 
his  book  10  Years  in  Japan  oked  by 
the  State  Department  and  it  will  be 
published  soon.  Revealing  a  great 
many  things  the  capable  Ambassador 
knows  about  the  Japs. 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  GIRL  IN  a  book  shop  in 
Newton,  working  for  the  weekend, 
noticed  that  the  shop  never  seemed 
to  sell  a  single  copy  of  a  certain  child's 
book.  For  her  own  satisfaction,  she 
studied  the  book  to  find  out  why  it 
wasn't  popular. 

One  day  a  well-dressed  woman 
walked  into  the  shop  and  asked  how 
that  particular  child's  book  was  sell- 
ing. 

"Not  so  good,"  replied  the  clerk. 

'"Really,"  exclaimed  the  rather  as- 
tonished woman,  "And  why  not?" 

"Well,"  the  girl  answered,  "the 
story  seldom  comes  up  to  the  good 
drawings  in  the  book." 

The  girl,  who  felt  duty  bound  to 
sell  anything  and  everything  in  the 
shop,  asked  the  customer  if  she'd  care 
for  a  copy  to  which  the  woman  hau- 
tily  exclaimed:  "No  thank  you — I 
am  the  author." 

— George  Mooney 
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IN  THE  TERRACE  ROOM 

ANNAMARY  DICKEY 

Metropolitan  Opera  Star 
★ 

ROLLY  ROLLS 

"The  Mad  Pianist" 


Ted  Straeter 

and  his  orchestra 


Dinner  Dancing  Nightly  except  Sunday 
Supper  Dancing  Tuesday  Through  Saturday 

HOTEL  STATLER  ^  BOSTON 
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Restdiniiinfliinilhs  J 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hois  Toeuvres) 
served  with  t  ble  d'hote 
dinners  pnd  Uincheons. 
Steak,  chicken   nd  lobster 
dinners  served. 

Music  al  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Copley  Square 

Reservations— KEN.  6320-8333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking' 


Viking — Worcester  Turnpike 

Framingham  Center 
Telephone  FRAmingham  9132 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 

TABLE  D'HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
(closed  Sundays) 
private  parties  com.  8280 


159  NEWBURY  ST. 


BOSTON 


miY  JiQpRE'S 


WHERE  GOOD 
FOOD  IS  GRA- 
CIOUSLY SERVED 
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175    HANOVER  STREET 

YOUR  HOST 
HENRY  JR. 

* 

SPECIAL  DIMERS 
$|oo 

Parties  Invited 

CHEFS  SPECIALS 

•  Ravioli 

•  Spaghetti 

•  Chicken  Cacciatore 

•  Charcoal  Broiled 
Steaks  -  Lobsters 

* 

Spacious  Dining  Salon 
Dancing  •  Cocktail  Bar 

* 

Open  Daily  from  I  I  A.M.  to  I  A.M. 
Sundays  at  Noon 

★ 

Call  LAFayette  $000 

Boston's  Fast  Growing 
Restaurant 


BOSTON'S  OUTSTANDING  HOTEL  MANAGERS 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Gardner  of  the  Hotel  Gardner 


♦  ♦  .  The  list  of  well-known  ho- 
tel managers  tossed  unexpectedly  into 
such  a  job  is  lengthy.  The  list  is, 
however,  given  a  touch  of  individu- 
ality and  femininity  by  the  addition 
of  Mrs.  Gardner's  name.  As  resident 
manager  of  the  intimate,  home-like 
hotel  at  the  corner  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  Norway  Street,  she  holds 
down  a  post  that  requires  almost  24- 
hour  service  on  her  part,  and  this 
under  the  wartime  difificulties  experi- 
enced by  all  managers. 

Chic,  blonde,  and  friendly,  Mrs. 
Gardner  has  done  a  businesslike  and 
successful  job  of  managing  the  hotel, 
giving  it  a  personalized,  home-like 
toucli  that  is  pleasantly  evident. 

When,  in  1940,  Robert  Gardner  left 
the  executive  staff  of  the  Copley 
Plaza  to  become  resident  manager  and 
president  of  the  corporation,  work- 
ing directly  with  Sumner  Poorvu,  the 
Gardner  came  into  being  as  a  hotel. 
Mrs.  Gardner,  before  her  marriage, 
had  been  secretary  to  one  of  tlje  heads 
of  a  local  investment  house;  after 
her  marriage,  when  her  two  daugh- 
ters were  old  enough  not  to  need  every 
minute  of  her  attention,  she  took  a 
course  in  insurance  salesmanship,  and 
made  a  success  of  that  career  as  well. 
Her  touch,  however,  was  clearly  evi- 
dent in  the  remodelled  and  bright 
new  Gardner  Hotel  when  it  opened. 

Unfortunately,  Robert  Gardner  be- 
came ill  and  died  two  weeks  after  the 
hotel  was  opened.  Thus,  unexpected- 
ly and  under  tragic  circumstances, 
Mrs.  Gardner  took  over  her  husband's 
post,  at  Mr.  Poorvu's  urging. 

The  Gardner  is,  today,  a  friendly 
!:ote].  bright  with  color  and  modern 
maple  furnishings.  The  Grill  is  fa- 
mous throughout  the  city  for  its  ex- 
cellent food  ;  the  banquet  facilities  are 
taxed  to  their  limit ;  and  the  Gardner 
is  a  prosperous,  going  corporation. 

Incidentally,  the  amazing  propor- 
tions of  the  banquet  business  is  due 
to  the  very  efficient  promotional  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Gardner.  Each  party, 
whether    in    the    Ballroom,  Green 


Room,  or  one  of  the  other  smaller 
rooms  used  for  such  purposes,  is  given 
her  personal  attention,  from  meeting 
the  party  committee  to  watching  the 
preparation  and  service  of  the  food 
from  the  kitchen.  A  record  of  note 
was  set  recently  when  every  banquet 
and  private  party  facility  was  booked 
without  a  break  from  December  1  to 
January  1. 


In  her  rare  hours  of  relaxation 
Mrs.  Gardner  enjoys  her  library  o 
symphonic  recordings.  She  is  active  ir 
Red  Cross  matters,  too.  Her  chil- 
dren, in  private  school,  are  with  hei 
week-ends,  but  her  life  is  completely 
bounded  week-days  by  hotel  duties. 

A  large  percentage  of  employee; 
who  started  with  the  hotel  in  194( 
are  still  with  the  Gardner  today— 
which  is  an  excellent  testimonial  ti 
her  management. 

The  hotel,  in  1944,  is  unlike  an;  ' 
other  in  the  city,  in  that  the  persona  i 
touch,  the  color  and  light,  and  th  I 
personalized  service  reflect  the  worn  | 
an's  touch  which  Mrs.  Gardner  ha  j 
introduced  so  successfully.  The  Garc  I 
ner,  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  Sumner  Pooi  ' 
vu  as  treasurer  have  added  a  brigl 
note  to  the  face  of  Massachuseti 
Avenue. 

Save  Your  Waste  Paper 
for  Salvage 
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A  TOUCH  OF  GENIUS 


ttia 
;tlii 

too 


.  .  .  W  HEN  the  Yale  bulldog, 
awed  by  greater  glories  and  traditions 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  in  his 
home  environment,  had  his  picture 
taken  as  he  bowed  abjectly  to  lick  the 
foot  of  the  John  Harvard  statue  in 
front  of  University  Hall  in  Harvard 
Yard,  one  of  the  truly  great  college 
pranks  of  all  times  was  consummated. 
Though  borrowing  the  dog  had  been 
somewhat  complicated,  getting  him  to 
pose  was  not.  Johnny's  unfeehng  toes 
were  spread  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
hamburg. 

Practical  jokes  are  an  integral  part 
of  college  life.  Some  of  them  are  sim- 
ple things,  arising  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  such  as  the  yearly 
spring-born  desire  to  drop  a  paper  bag 
full  of  water  from  some  dormitory 
window  onto  the  head  of  a  blissful 
[jedestrian. 

Others,  more  pretentious  in  their 
ambitions,  call  for  careful  preparation, 
as  did  the  famed  codnapping  of  the 
.sacred  fish  which  normally  hangs  over 
the  heads  of  Massachusetts  solons 
like  some  finny  sword  of  Damocles. 
To  the  student,  mischief  bent,  any- 
tning  is  fair  game. 

Ov;casionally  the  object  is  an  indi- 
vidual. One  spring  day  a  few  years 
ago  a  group,  tiring  of  books  and  such, 
i/vovoked  a  lively  and  welcome  diver- 
sion when  tliey  decided  to  toss  one 
Lhu^k  into  the  river.  They  carried 
hull  out  of  Kirkland  House  on  their 
shoulders,  and  a  good  sized  proces- 
s.on  lormed  behind.  They  went  up  on 
i^arz  Anderson  bridge  and  hoisted 
Chuck  onto  the  railing.  At  that  point 
he  made  a  bargain  with  them,  li 
tliey  d  let  him  take  off  his  clothes, 
he'd  jump  in. 

Gipsy  Rose  never  stripped  for  a 
more  appreciative  audience.  At  last, 
clad  only  in  his  shorts  and  accom- 
panied by  great  cheers,  Chuck  dove 
into  the  muddy  Charles,  and  swam  to 
shore.  He  came  out  opposite  Win- 
throp  House  and  headed  for  the  gate, 
his  yelling  escort  at  his  heels. 

So  far  Liiere  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish this  prank  from  dozens  of 
others.  The  extra  something  this  time 
was  provided  by  Fate. 

Winthrop  House  is  divided  into 
two  sections  by  a  small  courtyard, 


through  which  runs  a  narrow  side- 
walk. As  Chuck  entered  the  river 
side  still  dressed  in  shorts  and  drip- 
ping dirty  water,  with  all  chances  of 
retreat  cut  off  by  the  mob  behind 
him,  there  entered  from  the  other  end, 
a  party  of  Harvard's  most  distin- 
guished professors  and  scholars,  gath- 
ered together  to  conduct  on  a  tour  of 
America's  oldest  and  most  famous 
University,  one  Thomas  G.  Masaryk, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Until  the  middle  twenties  it  was 
customary  each  year  for  pictures  to 
be  taken  of  the  senior  and  freshman 
classes  on  the  steps  of  Widener.  But 
during  the  years  a  custom  had  grown 
by  which  the  senior  class  refused  to 
get  off  the  Widener  steps  so  the  frosh 
could  go  up  for  their  picture  until  they 
had  contributed  heavily  to  a  mythical 
picnic  for  the  seniors.  One  class  of 
freshmen  had  gathered  on  the  steps 
while  the  seniors,  on  their  knees, 
picked  up  the  flung  nickles,  pennies, 
and  dimes,  when  one  lad  produced, 
not  a  handful  of  change,  but  a  dozen 
eggs.  The  senior  class  officers  in  their 
black  gowns  trimmed  with  red,  were 
perfect  targets,  and  the  inspired  fresh- 
man had  a  beautifully  true  aim. 

Within  half  an  hour,  every  store 
in  Harvard  Square  was  out  of  eggs, 
tomatoes,  or  anything  else  which  re- 
motely resembled  ammunition.  The 
Yard  Co^js  finally  broke  up  the  riot, 
but  the  eggs  clung  to  Widener.  After 
a  few  days,  they  began  to  smell.  The 
summer  was  all  but  passed  before  the 
last  of  the  mess  was  cleaned  up,  and 
ever  atter  that,  class  pictures  have 
been  taken  in  the  safe  spaces  of  the 
stadium. 

Rumor  had  it  a  while  back  that 
the  Lampoon  was  about  to  write  an- 
other chapter  in  the  long-time  town 
and  gown  feud  between  Harvard  and 
the  city  of  Cambridge.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Lampoon  had  ac- 
quired the  location  chart  for  the  fire- 
alarm  switchboard  at  the  Cambridge 
fire  headquarters.  They  threatened 
that  some  April  first  at  midnight 
Lampoon  men  would  be  strategically 
l)kued  about  the  city,  and  just  at 
twelve,  would  each  ring  in  a  false 
alarm,  so  that  on  the  switchboard,  the 


lights  would  blazon  forth  the  word 
Lampoon. 

Harvard  not  only  has  in  Widener 
one  of  the  world's  ten  greatest  li- 
braries, but  each  of  the  dormitories 
has  its  own  separate  library.  One 
morning  the  Winthrop  Hou.se  li- 
brarian discovered  that  during  the 
night,  someone  had  broken  in  and 
turned  every  book  so  its  title  faced 
the  wall,  and  only  the  edges  of  the 
pages  could  be  seen.  During  the  next 
few  weeks  the  same  thing  happened 
at  Kirkland  House,  and  Eliot,  and 
Lowell.  Some  of  the  houses  were  done 
twice,  and  none  of  them  escaped. 

Finally  one  night,  the  watchman 
carefully  locked  the  Kirkland  House 
library  at  eleven  o'clock.  Twelve 
minutes  later,  he  thought  he  saw  a 
light.  He  went  back  and  opened  the 
door,  and  discovered  that  in  that 
short  time,  every  piece  of  furniture 
had  disappeared  from  the  first  two 
floors  of  the  library.  He  rushed  up 
to  the  third  floor,  and  there  he  dis- 
covered the  missing  tables,  desks  and 
chairs. 

What  he  did  not  know  was  that 
even  as  he  searched  one  room  on  the 
third  floor,  the  students  who'd  gone 
in  for  extra-curricular  library  activi- 
ties were  in  another  room,  making 
their  escape  through  a  window  onto 
the  roof.  Even  then,  however,  they 
were  not  too  hurried  to  stop  to  take 
a  flash  picture  of  some  of  the  group 
crawling  out  the  window,  a  picture 
which  eventually  appeared  in  the  year- 
book. 

But  the  crowning  bit,  the  touch 
of  genius,  was  in  the  note  left  behind 
on  the  librarian's  desk  when  the 
books  were  turned — the  note  that 
read,  IVidcncr  next! 

One  of  the  best  Harvard  stories 
isn  t,  strictly  speaking,  about  a  prank, 
biu  it  s  too  good  not  to  be  told.  On 
the  eve  of  one  of  the  last  Harvard- 
Yale  games,  Yale,  trying  hard  to  do 
the  gentlemanly  thing,  sent  Harvard 
a  telegram  which  read,  "May  the  best 
team  win." 

Harvard,  realizing  such  a  gesture 
demanded  some  acknowledgment,  sent 
in  return  a  telegram.  "iNIay  the  better 
team  win." 
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InfitDtt 

^  Just  a  snack  or  a  full  course 
dinner 

*  New,  modern,  homey  and 

popular- priced  dining 
room 

"A*  Cocl<tail  Lounge  and  Bar 

*  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi 

and  Frank  Segalini 

(Owners  of  the  Famoui  Boraschi'i) 

FULL  COURSE  CHICKEN 
DINNERS.  .  $1. 

Luncheon  and  After-Theatre 
Specials 

25  ELIOT  STREET 

Between  Tremont  and  Carver 

Near  Park  Square 


NEW 
YORK 
BOUND? 
VISIT 

WORLD  FAMOUS 
LEON  AND 

EDDIES 

NOTHING 
QUITE  LIKE  IT 
INTHESE  U.S. 

^  FINE  FOOD 
ir  RARE  FUN 
^  DANCING 
ALL  THIS  AND 

D EDDIE 
AVIS  TOO 

33  W  52   NEW  YORK 


The  Copley  PI  aza 
Cocktail  Concerts 

♦  .  ♦  Although  The  Bostonian 
is  just  getting  around  to  give  you  a 
detailed  picture  of  these  Sunday  after- 
noon funfests  at  the  Copley  Plaza, 
the  Concerts  have  been  a  highly  suc- 
cessful innovation  since  the  first  day 
they  were  introduced  by  Chauncey 
Depew  Steele,  managing  director  of 
that  hotel. 

Until  last  fall,  the  Sunday  afternoon 
stretch  of  hours  from  4  to  6 :30  p.m. 
had  been  a  pretty  dull  spot  in  the 
entertainment  acres.  And  they  could 
have  remained  so  despite  Mr.  Steele's 
efforts  if  his  plans  had  not  been  so 
out-of-the-ordinary  for  the  concerts 
in  the  Copley's  Grand  Ballroom. 

Too  many  times  the  name  Cocktail 
Concert  brings  to  mind  a  barrage  of 
"swing  music"  poured  at  guests  get- 
ting hilariously  exhausted.  And  too 
rarely,  B.C.  (Before  Chauncey),  was 
there  any  way  of  having  a  relaxing 
session  of  enjoyable,  any-age  fun 
witliout  having  to  visit  a  museum 
musicale. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon,  at  4  p.m., 
the  Concerts  get  under  way  with  the 
guests  paying  25%  of  the  admission 
expense  in  War  Stamps.  The  music, 
supplied  by  a  fifteen-piece,  symphonic 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Winters,  is  of  the  concert  and  "pops" 
variety,  with  a  featured  soloist  to  add 
the  high  spots. 

As  it  this  weren't  enough  of  a 
])leasant  way  to  spend  the  afternoon, 
enjoying  semi-classic  music,  joining 
in  on  some  of  the  songs,  and  hearing  a 
top  soloist  or  two  spice  up  the  pro- 
ceedings, another  plus  is  added.  Se- 
lected acts  from  the  Oval  Room  show 
are  the  honored  guests  at  these  con- 
certs. 

'l^ic  fniai  i^-itriotic  touch  is  added 
by  the  attractive  young  War  Stamp 
vendors  wlio  sell  you  the  where-with- 
all  to  enter  and  to  tip  your  waiter. 
Wc  forgot  to  tell  you,  incidentally, 
that  all  "gratuities"  are  in  the  form 
of  War  Stamps,  at  Mr.  Steele's 
orders.  And  plenty  of  the  waiters 
have  acquired  a  sizeable  back-log  of 
Bonds  via  this  sensible  idea. 


Qood^aod 


Good  food  requires 
Good  wines  and  liquors. 
VV^e  have  them. 


Rendezvous 

HOTEL 

K  E  N  M  O  R  E 

490  Commonwe.alth  Ave. 
Kenmore  Square 

EDWARD  BRYCE  BELL,  General  Manager 
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Q'he  Pioneer 

410  Stuart  Street 
BOSTON 

Transient  and  permanenOesidence 
For  business  and  proFessional  women 


REASONABLE 

ATTRACTIVE 

CONVENIENT 


Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Shop 
open  fo  Men  ond  Women 

Special  Parties  Catered  To 

KEN»  or?  7940 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 


,  .  ♦  Presenting  the  outstanding 
rtoman  for  March,  Miss  Adelaide  L. 
l  itzgerald,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Vmerican  Legion  Auxiliary  in  Massa- 
:lnisetts  and  the  only  woman  member 
)f  the  Massachusetts  Post-War  Re- 
Habilitation  Commission. 

With  two  nieces,  lieutenants  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  one  in  England 
ukI  one  in  Australia,  and  with  three 
nephews  scattered  about  the  world  in 
both  the  army  and  the  navy,  it  is 
-.mall  wonder  that  Adelaide  Fitzgerald 
IS  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the 
returning  service  man  and  woman. 

It  is  natural  too,  that  the  Governor 
if  the  Bay  State  should  appoint  her 
in  a  Commission  which  was  organized 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
charged war  veteran,  for  she  feels 
very  strongly  that  it  is  her  sacred  duty 
to  serve  those  who  have  served  us  so 
well.  Her  main  concern  now  is  to 
icquaint  the  30  million  families  of  our 
-ervice  men  and  women  with  the 
World  War  II  veteran's  "Magna 
Charta,"  Senate  Bill  No.  1617,  which 
:alls  for  certain  earned  rights  to  which 
our  returning  service  man  is  entitled : 
first,  the  prompt  and  adequate  treat- 
ment of  the  disabled ;  second,  govern- 
ment compensation  to  the  disabled 
whose  ability  to  earn  a  living  has  been 
'inpaired ;  third,  the  right  of  assistance 
to  productive  employment ;  fourth, 
an  opportunity  to  complete  inter- 
rupted education ;  fifth,  a  right  to  vo- 
cational training ;  sixth,  the  right  to 
pnemployment  insurance  on  the  same 
|basis  as  though  he  had  remained  in 
jdvil  life ;  seven,  the  right  to  muster- 
out  pay ;  eighth,  the  right  to  govern- 
ment aid  in  buying  homes  or  farms ; 
ninth,  the  right  to  appeal  as  to  his  dis- 
charge if  he  considers  it  unjust ;  tenth, 
the  establishment  of  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration as  the  single  agency  in 
master  control  of  all  these  functions. 

Her  active  interest  in  the  returning 
soldier,  for  Adelaide  is  ever  enthusi- 
istic  where  the  rights  of  people  are 
nvolved,  was  aroused  when  her  own 
brother  returned  disabled  from  World 
vVar  1.  The  American  Legion  Auxili- 
iry,  then,  became  the  outlet  for  her 
;nergy,  first  in  the  home  chapter  in 
ilopkinton,   then   as  Massachusetts 


Department  president,  national  vice- 
president  and  since  1936  as  depart- 
ment secretary  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  in  Massachusetts. 

Born  in  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts, 
and  still  living  in  the  same  home. 
Adelaide  commutes  the  30  miles  from 
there  to  the  State  House  in  Boston, 
where  she  now  has  her  office.  She  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hop- 
kinton and  upon  graduating  from 
Bryant  and  Stratton,  was  initiated  into 
army  routine  by  the  way  of  a  training 
center  which  was  set  up  at  Cambridge 
called  the  Harvard  College  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics.  This  train- 
ing for  the  army  among  the  students 
at  Harvard  University  preceded  the 
R.O.T.C.  of  the  last  war  and  French 
officers  were  invited  to  this  country 
to  teach  military  strategy.  Captain 
Cordier  of  the  French  Military  Stafl^ 
was  the  head  of  this  college  and  Pro- 

• 


fessor  Andre  Morize,  now  well  known 
Harvard  educator,  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  tliat  time  as  a  teacher  in  the 
art  of  war. 

Inspired  by  her  enthusiasm  for  a 
cause,  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
of  Massachusetts  is  enlisting  the  ac- 
tive interest  of  every  woman  in  the 
state  in  a  woman's  hospital  for  the 
15,000  Massachusetts  women  in  all 
branches  of  war  service.  In  her  opin- 
ion, this  should  be  at  least  a  300  to  500 
bed  hospital  for  the  usual  statistics  in 
a  case  of  this  sort  call  for  one  bed  to 
every  40  concerned.  The  returning 
service  woman  should  also  be  allowed 
vocational  training  and  guidance,  if. 


for  some  good  reason,  she  does  not 
want  to  or  cannot  go  back  to  her 
previous  job.  This  is  another  crusade 
of  the  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Only  recently,  Adelaide  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  returning  serv- 
ice man  when  she  asked  for  Federal 
cooperation  on  a  plan  to  take  over, 
temporarily,  several  large  resort  ho- 
tels in  Massachusetts  which  might  be 
used  for  reconditioning  many  of  our 
service  men  who  only  need  a  few 
weeks  of  rest,  plenty  of  food,  fresh 
air  and  companionship  to  enable  them 
to  take  their  places  in  civilian  life 
again.  Having  watched  over  the  dis- 
abled veteran  for  20  years  now,  she 
asserts  that  this  plan  would  pay  divi- 
dends in  eliminating  a  great  many 
future  breakdowns. 

It  is  to  the  women  of  Massachu- 
setts that  these  appeals  for  active 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  returning 
service  man  are  made  and  Adelaide 
goes  on  to  add :  ''Women  should  con- 
cern themselves,  not  only  with  what 
their  own  sons  may  need  on  return- 
ing from  the  war,  but  as  citizens 
and  taxpayers,  they  should  study  the 
entire  problem  of  the  veteran  so  that 
they  may  know  what  is  fair  and  just, 
Ijoth  to  the  man  who  has  served  and 
to  the  taxpayer  who  foots  the  bill. 
If  there  is  this  dual  understanding 
of  the  problem,  the  difterences  which 
came  after  the  last  war,  will  be  elimi- 
nated." 

Tall,  dark,  enthusiastic  and  loving 
people,  Adelaide  lends  her  ideas  and 
energy  to  the  business  of  the  Radio 
Council  of  Greater  Boston  of  which 
she  is  vice-president ;  to  the  Boston 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club ;  the  League  of  Catholic  Women 
and  The  Boston  City  Federation.  In 
connection  with  her  duties  as  Depart- 
ment secretary,  she  is  also  secretary 
of  the  Legion  Auxiliary's  Christmas 
Remembrance  Committee  for  hospi- 
talized men  and  women  of  both  World 
War  1  and  World  War  II  and  co- 
operates with  the  many  war  endeavors 
wiiich  come  naturally  to  her  office. 

In  short,  this  crusader  for  the  rights 
of  the  returning  service  man  and 
woman,  knows  that  Massachusetts 
women  must  and  will  fight  this  battle 
of  the  home  front  with  intelligence, 
with  high  spirit  and  with  vision. 

— Dorothy  Kraus 
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RUNNING  THE  SKI  TRAILS 


.  .  .  The  cap  pilot  and  tlie 
state  guardsman,  the  air  raid  warden 
and  the  nurse's  aide,  the  airplane  spot- 
ter and  the  coast  guard  volunteer  have 
all  held  the  spotlight  of  national  pub- 
licity at  one  time  or  another  since  the 
war  began,  but  there  is  one  civilian 
defense  volunteer  who  hardly  seems 
to  have  won  the  recognition  he  de- 
serves, even  from  his  own  kind. 

He  is  the  National  Ski  Patrolman, 
and  his  job,  born  of  a  love  for  his 
sport,  has  led  him  to  face  both  the 
danger  and  drudgery  of  possibly  all 
the  others  combined — but  without  the 
headlines — as  an  unsung  volunteer  of 
the  National  Ski  Patrol  System. 

The  System  was  organized  in  1938 
as  part  of  the  National  Ski  Associa- 
tion, governing  body  of  tlie  sport,  with 
Minot  Dole  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  as 
chairman.  Its  primary  purpose  was 
promoting  skiing  safety  and  offering 
first  aid  to  those  meeting  with  mis- 
haps on  the  trails.  Prime  membership 
recjuisites  were  thorough  knowledge 
of  winter  first  aid  and  rescue  work. 
But  the  system  didn't  stop  there. 

Long  before  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  was  established.  Chairman 
Dole  points  out,  National  Ski  Patrol- 
men were  standing  lonely  winter  vigil 
on  anti-aircraft  and  anti-paratroop 
warning  service ;  patrolling  remote 
borders  when  the  threat  of  saboteur 
invasion  was  very  real ;  or  going  to 
the  rescue  of  Air  Force  crews  whose 
planes,  crashing  in  remote  areas,  were 
exposing  secret  equipment  to  view 
and  losing  lives  for  lack  of  trained 
rescue  workers. 

In  other  words,  while  the  nation 
was  still  gearing  for  war  the  National 
Ski  Patrolman  plugged  the  home  front 
gaps. 

Early  in  1940,  NSPS  executive 
officers  foresaw  the  possible  need  of 
troops  trained  in  mountain  and  win- 
ter warfare.  They  sold  the  idea  to 
the  War  Department,  and  for  nearly 
four  years  now  they  have  been  under 
contract  to  the  War  Department  to 
pass  on  qualified  men  to  the  army  for 
mountain  training — the  only  civilian 
group  in  the  country  officially  author- 
ized to  direct  men  into  service  of  their 
own  choosing. 

To  date  the  NSPS  has  funneled 


more  than  8000  men  into  the  moun- 
tain troops,  covering  the  nation  and 
its  outposts  from  Anchorage  in  Alas- 
ka, south  to  Prescott  in  Arizona  and 
east  to  Caribou  in  Maine. 

Scores  of  the  more  than  4000  Na- 
tional Ski  Patrolmen  on  the  roster  at 


crashed  planes  and  personnel.  It  is 
being  carried  out  on  an  experimental 
basis  throughout  the  Second  Aii 
Force  area  with  a  former  National 
Ski  Patrolman,  Edward  F.  Taylor  o) 
Denver,  Colo.,  now  a  commissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  co-ordinating 
ground  operations. 

It  was  Taylor  who  first  suggested 


Sl^riiKj  skii)ic/  in  1 

the  war's  outbreak  have  themselves 
joined  the  mountain  infantry,  or  other 
branches  of  the  service.  Those  left 
on  the  home  front  prom])tly  have 
shouldered  the  double  burden  of  con- 
tinuing army  procurement  and  the 
first  aid  and  safety  patrols  for  civilian 
skiers,  despite  their  sharply  reduced 
ranks. 

Meanwhile,  jjlane  crash  rescue  wt)rk 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  the 
Army  Air  Force  has  established  a 
new  branch  known  as  the  Search  and 
Rescue  Section  for  the  recovery  of 


iickcniiaii's  Ravine 

to  Gen.  Harvey  S.  Burwell  of  Lowr 
Field  in  Denver  the  possibility  of  u.- 
ing  skiers  in  plane  rescue  work.  H 
had  many  actual  skiers'  accomplisl 
ments  to  back  his  idea. 

Among  the  more  spectacular  wr 
Patrolman  Ome  Daiber  who  led  li 
patrol  and  a  Navy  crew  into  the  L  a 
cade  Mountains  after  a  Navy  bonilu 
which  had  crashed  near  Seattle.  Tl 
trij)  nearly  floored  the  Navy  me 
They  found  the  ship  near  a  mounta 
l^eak.  its  crew  all  dead  and  two  li' 
bombs   still   on    the   plane.  Daib' 
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fused  the  bombs  and  scrambled  over 
a  ridge  to  safety  before  they  exploded, 
then  led  the  rescue  crew  out  with  the 
bodies. 

Emmett  McKay  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Mont.,  led  an  emergency 
])arty  on  a  50-mile  round  trip  on  skis 
into  the  Little  Belt  Mountains  to  res- 
cue four  of  a  crew  alive  from  a 
crashed  Army  bomber. 

Recently  Section  Chief  George  Bell 
of  Casper,  Wyo.,  who  led  his  patrol  in 
rescuing  a  lost  paratrooper  from  a 
B-24  near  Casper,  was  commended 
by  the  commanding  general  for  the 
rescue. 

Spring  Ski  Tips 

♦  *  «  This  is  the  month  of  beer 
and  klister.  .  .  .  Corn  snow  and  sun- 
tan.  .  .  .  Surest  snow  month  of  the 
year  in  northern  New  England.  .  .  . 
The  best  time  to  plan  that  ski  trip. 
.  .  .  Snow  depths  will  hit  their  peak 
on  the  upper  slopes  of  Pinkham,  Can- 
non, Mansfield  and  Pico  around  the 
middle,  and  maybe  not  until  the  end 
of  the  month.  .  .  .  Rain  no  longer  is  the 
tragedy  it  is  in  February  when  it 
means  ice.  .  .  .  Eor  night-time  freeze 
and  daytime  thaw  produce  that  corn 
surface  snow  that  tops  them  all.  .  .  . 
Even  the  golf  course  addicts  can 
swing  it.  ...  No  need  to  worry  about 
that  "poor,"  "fair"  and  "good"  busi- 
ness in  the  snow  reports.  .  .  .  Just 
pick  a  spot  where  the  depth  runs  into 
feet  instead  of  inches  and  you're  sure 
of  your  skiing. 

♦  .  ♦  Don't  get  in  a  panic  when 
it  rains  in  town  either.  .  .  .  Five  feet 
of  winter  packed  snow  in  the  high 
country  doesn't  disappear  overnight 
like  the  city's  skinny  cover  of  fleeting 
flulf.  .  .  .  Remember  the  great  March 
floods  in  1936?  .  .  .  They  had  nine 
inches  of  rain  in  a  week  in  the  moun- 
tains on  less  snow  than  they  had  last 
month.  .  .  .  And  the  spring  skiing  was 
the  longest  and  best  in  years.  .  .  .  April 
19  is  the  average  Bostonian's  big 
spring  ski  holiday  in  Tuckerman  Ra- 
vine on  Mount  Washington.  .  .  .  The 
diehards  will  be  up  there  on  Memo- 
rial Day.  .  .  .  Upper  Mansfield  will 
keep  going  until  late  April.  .  .  .  Same 
with  Cannon  and  Pico.  .  .  .  We'll 
break  down  and  confess  to  skiing 
shaded  Blue  Hills  trails  on  April 
Fool's  Day,  and  we  didn't  get  fooled, 


either  .  .  .  And  we've  skied  the  saddle 
atop  Temple  Mountain  in  Peterboro, 
not  60  miles  away,  on  April  19. 

♦  ♦  .  Speaking  of  civilian  ski 
patrols,  a  salute  to  the  Manchester 
(Vt.)  outfit,  for  seven  years  headed 
by  John  Perry,  national  patrolman 
and  World  War  I  member  of  the  fa- 
mous French  Alpine  Blue  Devil  Chas- 
seurs. .  .  .  Last  month  they  Cjuickly 
rallied  their  18  members  to  search  for 
and  find  a  trio  of  skiers  lost  on  the 
East  Dorset  slope  of  Bromley  Moun- 
tain after  dark  in  zero  weather. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  skiers  had  wandered 
of¥  the  marked  trails  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  after  failing  to  retrace  their 
tracks  or  light  a  signal  fire  after  dark 
were  trying  to  work  their  way  up  to 
the  summit  for  bearings  when  found 
at  10  o'clock  by  Al  Perry,  national 
patrolman  of  Williamstown,  and 
Wendy  Hilty  and  Sally  Litchfield  of 
the  Big  Bromley  Ski  School  staff, 
who  had  picked  up  their  trail.  .  .  .  Put 
it  down  to  John  Perry's  organization 
genius  that  the  trio  was  found.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  patrol  was  rallied  at 
nightfall  when  the  skiers  failed  to  re- 
turn. .  .  .  Armed  with  flashlights, 
whistles,  blankets  and  first  aid  equip- 
ment the  searchers  fanned  out  over 
the  mountain.  .  .  .  The  plane  crash 
searching  patrol,  also  organized  by 
Perry,  was  held  in  reserve.  .  .  .  The 
lost  skiers,  none  the  worse  for  their 
experience,  were  guided  up  over  the 
mountain  summit  and  down  to  Kan- 
dahar Lodge,  thence  taken  back  to 
Big  Bromley  by  car. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Although  they  were  not 
the  ones  who  found  them,  the  other 
members  of  the  search  party  rate  the 
same  credit  for  their  willingness  to 
leave  shelter  and  spend  the  night  on 
the  mountain  in  the  hunt.  .  .  .  Promi- 
nent among  them  were  two  girl  pa- 
trolmen, Penny  Converse  and  Alicia 
Reynolds.  .  .  .  Others  in  the  crew  were 
Doug  Shaw,  Doc  Drohat,  Jack  Har- 
wood,  Joe  Harrington,  Charlie  and 
Dick  Cole,  Bill  Butterfield,  Peg  Cur- 
tis, Nat  Benson,  Kip  Bowen,  Bernie 
Davis  and  Don  Cherbonneau. 

— Henry  Moore 


Health  Centre  Inc. 

137  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Individually  Supervised 
Exercise 


Squash  -  Handbal 
Badminton 


Showers,  Steam,  Massage 
and 

Ultra-Vi  olet  Solarium 


Exercise  for  Executives 
LIBerty  9662 


SPORTS  FOR  MEN 

AT  BOSTON'S  MODERN 
RECREATION  CENTER 


★  BASKETBALL 

★  SWIMMING 

★  HANDBALL 

★  SQUASH 

★  BADMINTON 

★  SOFTBALL 

★  TRACK 

Short  Term  Memberships  for 

War  Workers  and 
Men  Preparing  for  Service 

Y.M.C.A. 

316  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 


J 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

fiowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave.    (_MU.  <)-7<)20). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
&  40th  St.  {Wl.  2-1200).  Mickey  Alpert's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves. 
S2.50  after  10  p.m.  and  S2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.    (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hotel 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CL  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  week- 
days, $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  ton  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  and  Hrdson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  men  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  cov.,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  Edison,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.00-$2.50 
Sat.  &  Sun.  Min.  $2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Ear,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily. 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M  No  cover — No 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
$1.75.  No  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
day.   A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Tinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Dinner  from  $1.25.   3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &■  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 
from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rome,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8S87. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  vSpain.  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Tinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-S76)). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  hmchcon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Sqi  are. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 


Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 

Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broad wav  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; S3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever. 
Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Ear,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  $1.65. 

One,  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for 
\  o"rself  this  lovely  dining  s^ot.  Lunch- 
eon from  SI.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9253j.    Contin;  O'  s  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Earn,  52  W.  Sth  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
\'ery  good  food  and  f  n  invol .  ing  a 
show,  dancing  and  r'ral  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Ear,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
s'-ndovvn  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  f'.'n  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,  54th  & 
B'way.  For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  A.e.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.  Ortstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
f .  1  atmos-)here. 

Oyster  Par,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  Oyster  Par  is  famous 
'ro'-nd  the  world  for  its  excellent  crisine 
and  of  co"rse,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  service  is  sneedy. 

Olney  Inn,  12  E.  49th  St.  Clara  May 
l  owney's  famo'-s  food.  Limcheon  from 
85c;  Dinner  from  Sl.'^O;  Coc';tail  Lounge. 
Half  block  from  Radio  City. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food. 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.  7  East  44th  St.: 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  Open 

I  A.M.  daily,  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M.^ 
$1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Man- 
hattan's newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  food. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.    Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open 

II  to  1  A.M.  inch  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  $1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI. 
2-9437J.  Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare 
served.   Closed  Sun. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St. 
(EL.  5-8561  j.  Charming  French  Restau- 
rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI. 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe- 
luncheon  SI. 50,  and  a  Pre-Theatre  din- 
ner from  S2  from  6  P.M.  A  la.  carte 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Eois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  the 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason- 
able prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'wav,  Broadwav's  Town 
Hall. 

Mayan,    16   West   51st   Street.  (6-5800). 

Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  food. 

Luncheon    entrees    from    65c.  Sizzling 

s'  illet  dinner,  from  SI. 75.    Different  na-l 

tional  dish  each  day. 
Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.    (LA.  4-5785). 

Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALIAN  I 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185 J 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italia3 
food.    Inexpensive.  ^ 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Ital- 
ian food,  including  time  honored  favor^ 
ites.  Bar,  Luncheons  and  DinneiB 
Closed  Sundays.  I 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-55 11 J 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfe<3 
meal."    Par.  1 

SWEDISH  1 
Castleholm,  344  W.  57th  St.    (CI.  7-0373). 
Smorgasbord  as  rrelude  to  hearty  din- 
ing.   Dancing  to  the  m"sic  of  the  Norse- 
men. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056). 
Fiunous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord. 
Dinner  from  SI. 85.  No  minimum  except 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss  Pavilion,  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL. 
5-86S01.  Superb  Swiss  and  Continental 
food.  Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon  from 
SI. 25.  Dinner  from  S2.00.  Closed  Srn- 
day, 

Mrs.  Bowie  in\'ites  you  to  the  newest 
S'.dpper    Restaurant    at    7    E.    44th  St. 
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The  CONTINENTAL 

CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON 

The  Men's  Store  of  Qualify  -  Style  -  Dependability. 
Bringing  you  the  Newest  and  Smartest  Men's  Furnish- 
ings.   Hats,  Shoes  and  the  famous  Stein  Bloch  Clothes. 


by 


WKen  the  Stein  Bloch  label  is 
sewed  into  a  topcoat . . .  it's  like  a 
notary's  seal,  attesting  its  quality, 
its  fine  tailofwofk  anJ  its  ease.  The 
first  cost  for  quality  like  this  is  a 
little  more  than  the  average  price 
.  .  .  but,  the  final  cost  is  consider- 
ably less. 

Check  on  this  yourself. . .  one  look 
will  verify  our  statements. 

and  up 


e        „  DAILY  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

Store  Hours:    MONDAYS  1  P.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 


gP^^^yitY  PARTICULAR 

SOLD  AT  PARTICULAR  HOTELs/ 


RY  this  del  icious  Imported  Rum  in  your 
favorite  Rum  drink  at  any  of  these  fine 
hotels.  Then  you'll  understand  why  Ron 
Virgin  Rum  is  the  largest  selling  Imported 
Rum  in  Greater  Boston.  And  why  we  say 
Ron  Virgin  gives  you  a  run  for  your 
money ! 


•  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA 


•  THE  VENDOmE 

•  kenmore  hotel 

•  hotel  touraine 

•  hotel  essex 

•  hotel  avery 

•  hotel  bellevue 

•  parker  house 

•  hotel  bradford 

and  other  fine  Boston  hotels 


y 


an 

Price  15  cents 


I 
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MEET  THE 
AMERICAN 
CELEBRITIES 
OF  FASHION  AT 
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Exclusive  with  Jordan's  Beffer  Dress  Shop,  Second  Floor 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston— Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place— Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston— Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston- Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,   Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
Ken.  7800. 


Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — -Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Stamford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
aroimd  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U. 
Building,  4  !  Boylston  Street,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M. -5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M. -12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 

Boston — Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 

Forces  may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  49  At- 
lantic Avenue,  has  the  latest  books  on 
Navigation,  Machinery,  Seamanship,  etc. 
available.  Books  loaned  to  Merchant 
Marine  Men  only.  All  others  welcome 
to  consult  or  read  on  premises. 
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MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  jjossession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO    APPOINTMENT  NECESS.\RY 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

5x7       .41$  95 
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photos 

Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
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A 1944  Revusicol 
Sot  ire  of  the  Horse 
N'  Bugjif  Doze 

stars/  comedy/  fun/ 
gorgeous  girls/ 
music  memories/ 
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GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD 


FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Preakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
vSundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Hi-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
at  Kenmore  Square  offers  su])erb  food 
and  the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Nota- 
ble at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Socie- 
ty" is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name  will 
be  served  to  equal  the  best  you  have 
had  elsewhere.     A  gourmet's  paradise. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  .Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 

Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 
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Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  mai-u 
tains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Oafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Bradford  Roof,  Hotel  Bradford,  offers  top 
name  entertainment  at  all  times.  No 
cover  in  the  beautiful  room,  Sammy 
Eisen's  music  for  dancing.  Attractive 
Sky  Bar  adjoining.  Food  is  excellent 
here. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertain  ment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 

are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  i)olicy  here.  SI  cover 
charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 
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ESTROIAR 


This  remarkable  cream  contains  Biocine,*  equivalent  of  an  estrogenic 
substance  which  is  plentiful  in  youth  but  which  grows  less  with  each  passing 
year.  Used  as  directed,  Estrolar  is  most  important  in  attaining  a  youthful 
appearance  of  face,  neck,  and  hands!  30-day  supply,  5.50.  Twin  jars,  10.00 

Look  Prettier  with  Gourielli  Make-up 


EMULSION  CLEANSER,  the  gentle,  modern  way  to  cleanse      "moonlight  mist"  face  powder,  a  beautiful  mist 


your  skin  before  applying  make-up.  Goes  on  like 
melted  velvet,  softens  and  soothes.  1.50  and  3.00 

ermine  foundation,  i)lends  with  your  own  coloring, 
conceals  little  flaws,  gives  a  dewy  finish 
under  your  powder.  2.00  and  3.50 


blended  to  match  your  natural  coloring,  instead  of 
artificially  covering  it.  1.50  and  3.00 

LUSTRE  LIPSTICK,  young  glowing  color 
for  lips  and  cheeks,  gives  a  natural  match. 
Velvety  base  stays  on  and  protects.  1.50  plus  taxes 


SOLD  AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.    &   WM.  FILENE'S  SONS  CO. 


PERMANENT 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

■  Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
I  Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

i  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
f    Fenway.    Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection.   9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  210  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday.  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  perioi 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
fool,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets,  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


ATTRACTIONS 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hail,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  pubHcly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,   19  and  21  North 

Square.  Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.   Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 


Our  experience 
of  more  than  60 
years  of  helping 
home  owners  is 
here  to  help  you 

"Own-Your-Own-Home" 
JOIN  THIS  CLUB  TODAY 

"WE  ARE  HOMEMAKERS" 

For  full  details  write 
or  phone: 
MISS  M.  E.  BROWN,  Secretary 
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COMMON  TALK 


Movie  Manners 

*  *  ♦In  one  of  our  first-run 
movie  palaces,  two  elderly  ladies  were 
seated  behind  a  man  sleeping  his  way 
through  the  picture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  snoring  his  way  through. 
This  went  on  for  ten  minutes,  with 
crescendos  and  triple  tonguing  on  the 
high  notes.  As  the  second  picture  be- 
gan, one  of  the  ladies  said  loudly: 

"My  dear,  we  had  better  wake  him 
u|).  This  is  the  good  picture." 

•  • 

Oldest  B.  U.  Graduate 

.  .  ♦  This  distinction,  belong- 
ing as  it  does  to  Charles  A.  Drew  of 
Newton  at  the  age  of  96  years,  is  a 
notable  one.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
only  thing  by  which  Mr.  Drew  is  dis- 
tinguished. 

Reading  the  press  release  from  the 
University  carefully,  we  find  that 
Mr.  Drew  is  one  of  two  surviving 
members  of  the  first  B.  U.  school  of 
law  class  in  1873.  In  his  fifty  years 
before  the  bar,  he  tried  two  cases  be- 
fore Chief  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  In  his  lifetime,  having  al- 
ways enjoyed  singing,  he  sang  his 
way  through  two  of  the  Peace  Jubi- 
lees at  the  Boston  Coliseum.  Although 
we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  facts,  Mr. 
Drew  was  singing  in  the  famous  Ju- 
bilee when  General  U.  S.  Grant  joined 
the  audience. 

Another  high  spot  in  his  memory 
is  attending  church  services  after  Lin- 
coln's assassination  and  hearing  the 


pastor  ask  that  every  courtesy  be  ex- 
tended to  the  people  standing  in  the 
aisles. 

The  final,  interest-piquing  bit  of 
data  which  makes  Mr.  Drew  very 
real  to  us  is  the  announcement  that 
at  the  age  of  80,  after  enjoying  sing- 
ing throughout  the  years,  he  started 
to  take  vocal  lessons.  An  inquiring 
spirit,  no  doubt. 

This  is,  nevertheless,  the  answer  to 
the  draft-harrowed  problems  of  local 
quartets. 

•  • 

Hit  Parade 

♦  ♦  ♦  In  A  vocal  mood,  we  got  a 
fresh  insight  on  the  younger  genera- 
tion via  an  eight-year-old  lady.  Skip- 
ping merrily  about  the  Public  Gar- 
dens, she  was  s'nging  Bcssciiie  Miiclto 
with  gusto.  But  it  came  out  like  this : 
"Bessie  Mae,  You  Are  My  Mu- 
cho !" 


TRUCK  DRIVERS 
UNION  / 

// r 

SOUND  HORN 
BEFORE  ENTERING 


Directions,  Please 

♦  ♦  ♦  An  ARGUS-EYED  friend  cur- 
rently struggling  with  bachelor  quar- 
ters sends  us  a  product  of  industrial 
ingenuity — the  top  of  a  new  Krisp-A- 
Sured  package.  Neat  in  red  and  black 
letters  are  these  directions : 

1.  Insert  knife  between  top  flaps 
of  cover  as  illustrated  and  cut. 

2.  If  no  knife  is  available,  grasp 
edge  of  top  flap  with  fingers  and  tear 
open. 

Obviously,  this  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  steel  shortage  and  putting  it 
squarely  up  to  the  customer. 

•  • 

Menus  1944  Style 

.  .  .  The  far-reaching  ef¥ects 
of  total  war  are  plentiful  and  serious. 
Only  recently,  however,  did  we  real- 
ize what  was  happening  to  the  small 
restauranteer.  Opening  an  orb  wide 
the  other  night,  we  did  a  double-take 
at  the  menu  sign  above  the  counter  of 
a  Park  Square  restaurant. 

Beside  the  bewildering  assortment 
of  small  and  large  letters  jumbled  to- 
gether, we  were  of¥ered  such  tasty 
dishes  as  sea  ood.  oysers,  chckin,  potot 
sala,  rost  beaf,  lam  stem,  apl  pi  a  mod 
and  bd  ham. 

Rightly  enough,  the  man  behind  the 
counter  resented  our  taking  of  notes. 
His  prices,  he  said  gruffly,  were  "ceil- 
ing or  below".  An  explanation  that 
we  were  tracking  down  the  lesser  ef- 
fects of  total  war  reassured  him. 

"Look,"  he  told  us,  "it  isn't  he- 
cause  I  can't  spell.  I  got  a  good  edu- 


"He  says  he  can't  get  knives  because  oj  the  steel  shortage!' 


cation.  Public  school.  It's  just  I  can't 
buy  any  more  letters." 

As  we  dug  into  our  lam  stem,  rls 
&  btr,  the  proprietor  began  fumbling 
tlirough  his  box  of  menu  letters. 

"Yes,  I  don't  care  much  for  Fri- 
days any  longer.  Those  home  baked 
beans  with  frank  forts  really  mess 
things  up  for  me.  Best  I  can  do  is  'bb 
home  style  with  frank' !" 

•  • 

Ad  Reading 

♦  ♦  ♦  From  the  Classified  section 
of  a  Boston  newspaper: 

"Lay  That  Pistol  Down!  'Steal' 
these  13  2-apt.  homes;  must  sacri- 
fice." 

It's  the  single  quote  marks  around 
the  word  steal  which  give  it  the  Bos- 
ton touch. 

•  • 

Again,  Ads 

...  A  SLIGHTLY  DISTANT  friend 
of  the  Bostonian's  sent  us  in  the  let- 
ter received  in  reply  to  an  advertise- 


ment placed  in  an  homemakers'  maga- 
zine for  New  England.  As  usual,  said 
distant  friend  was  looking  for  a  maid. 
And,  as  is  right,  her  husband  wrote 
the  ad,  he,  too,  being  a  friend.  The 
advertisement  asked  for  a  helper  with 
energy.  The  reply,  which  is  very 
understandable,  went  like  this : 
"Dear  Friend : 

"Seeing  your  adv.  in  for  a  month  I 
w  ondered  if  your  need  was  urgent  and 
just  what  you  wanted.  A  Miss  or 
Mrs.  &  how  many  in  the  family,  coun- 
try or  village.  What  kind  of  a  house 
any  modern  equipment?  .Any  public 
transportation  near? 

"I  am  not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be 
1  would  be  the  Motherly  or  Grand- 
motherly type  to  the  right  people.  I 
am  tall  light,  brown  hair  no  grey. 
Well  nourished  not  fat.  Could  not  do 
hard  heavy  work  yet.  I  never  larned 
to  knit.  I  am  very  much  the  old 
fashioned  type  respectable,  careful. 
But  I  think  I  can  cook  and  do  light 
work  yet.    Xo  tobacco  or  drink.  I 


belong  to  the  Grange  &  go  to  church. 
I  love  the  country  &  a  big  garden 
with  everything  in  it.  I  can  most  live 
out  of  it  with  a  little  help  from  the 
dairy  &  henpen.  I  never  realized  how 
important  beets  and  beet  greens  really 
were  till  this  yr.  I  went  to  keep  house 
for  a  man  whose  wife  was  away  for  3 
weeks.  He  couldn't  eat  a  meal  with- 
out his  pickle-beets  &  the  two  of  us 
ate  a  qt  jar  of  beet  greens  every  day  ^ 
for  2  weeks  believe  or  not  &  I  missed  t 
them  when  I  got  back  up  here  &  did 
not  have  them.  I  know  you  are  busy,  i 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
with  the  full  discription  &  require- 
ments of  the  home  &  its  people.  What  i 
do  you?  (Pay)  I  like  my  money 
every  week  &  must  have  a  good  flat 
bed.  If  you  care  to  write  me  I  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Do  you 
have  a  good  sewing  machine  I  alwa\  < 
said  I  couldn't  get  along  without  my 
mixing  spoon  &  my  sewing  machine. 
Wliat  do  you  burn  for  heat  &  cook- 
ing? My  worst  trouble  in  going  info 
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country  places,  they  generaly  have  a 
filthy  sink  drain,  water  closet  or  pig 
pen  too  near  the  well.  The  family 
seems  to  be  proof  against  it  but  a 
new  comer  would  be  sure  to  get  some- 
thing that  wouldn't  be  funny.  Heres 
best  of  luck  to  you  &  hope  you  find 
just  the  right  kind  of  person  you  need 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  your  busy 
life. 

Respectfully  yours  truly, 

(Mrs.)  X.X.X 
My  husband  died  in  Nov  1923.  I 
could  give  the  best  of  references  & 
expect  the  same.  I  generaly  steer  clear 
of  a  house  that  has  a  woman  in  it." 

The  trials  of  being  a  housekeeper 
are  not,  we  are  glad  to  find,  one- 
sided ! 

•  • 

Etiquette 

*  *  «  Something  we  never  real- 
ized until  recently  was  the  proper  con- 
duct of  obstreperous  public  relations. 
That  is,  we  didn't  until  we  rode  a  late 
subway  car  with  an  owl  shift  friend. 

At  one  station,  a  pleasant-appearing 
ll  character  climbed  on,  swayed  to  the 
I)ack  of  the  car,  and  oozed  down  into 
a  seat  beside  us.  His  newspaper  had 
all  the  consistency  of  jelly  when  he 
started  to  read  it.  He  did,  nicely,  say 
■'So  sorry !"  at  regular  intervals. 

One  station  farther  along  the  way, 
an  even  more  disintegrated  character 
cfimbed  onto  the  car,  carrying  a — yes, 
this  is  right — portable  radio  playing 
even  louder  than  the  car  could  clank. 
Everything  went  well  for  one  station. 
Then,  as  the  door  closed,  the  portable- 
radio  person  dashed  for  the  door. 
"Out,  please  !"  said  the  man. 
"Yeah?"  replied  the  coachman. 
The  tableau  happened  at  three 
stops,  radio  playing  loudly,  individual 
just  missing  the  exit  line.  Finally, 
however,  the  character  stayed  by  the 
door,  waited  until  it  opened,  and 
boomed  out,  radio  playing  like  a  "mad 
thing."  This  time,  he  got  out,  in  a 
flurry  of  station  announcements.  The 
individual  seated  beside  us  dropped 
his  newspaper,  let  out  a  big  sneer,  and 
said : 

"Yah,  stealing  my  stuf¥!" 
Peace,  Okay 

♦  ♦    ♦    A  POSTCARD  WITH  a  lot  of 

sense,  except  for  us,  drifts  across  our 


desk.  It  comes,  sensibly,  from  a  firm 
of  Engineers-Draftsmen,  "We  make 
all  types  of  drawings". 

The  phase  we  appreciate  is  neatly 
lettered  in  blue  ink  along  the  bottom 
of  the  carefully  blue-printed  diagram  : 

"Can  we  help  with  your  post-war 
planning?" 

The  answer  is  "Oh,  brother !" 

•  • 

Title  Delirium 

♦  ♦  ♦  Takes  one  to  see  another 
goes  the  slogan.  With  which,  the 
curtain  comes  down  on  Freddy  Mar- 
tin's listing  of  song  titles  which  con- 
fuse : 

"Sawdust"  for  "Stardust" ;  "I 
Wanna  Start  a  Fire"  for  "I  Don't 
Want  to  Set  the  World  on  Fire" ; 
Brahms'  "Lullaby"  turns  into 
"Bronze  Lullaby" ;  "Begin  the  Be- 
guine"  becomes  "Bagging  the  Bean"  ; 
as  a  topper  to  Masters,  a  cute  blonde 
requested  "A  Roarin'."  It  sounded 
like  "Hold  That  Tiger."  It  wasn't.  It 
was  "Aurora." 

•  • 

lufonnation,  We  Hope 

♦  ♦  ♦  Since  the  high  spot  in  any 
career  when  a  publicity  release  has 
got  the  stafif  down  for  two  counts. 


h'rank  Law  wins  the  current  rubber 
doilies.  A  terse  release  from  him  an- 
nounced that  an  ex-local  band-leader 
was  being  honored  as  guest  at  a  Bean 
Dinner,  given  by  Lucy  May  Cran- 
ford,  "whom  connoisseurs  no  doubt 
recognize  as  the  Baked  Bean  Queen 
of  the  twenties  whose  recipe  was 
prized  so  highly  by  the  caterers  of 
Boston." 

It's  a  strange  thing  about  igno- 
rance. We  don't  dare  ask  anyone  ex- 
cept non-cooks.  What  Marjorie  Mills 
or  Mom  Parker  would  do  to  us 
shouldn't  happen.  But  happen  you 
know  who  Lucy  May  was,  when  and 
where  ? 

•  • 

Literary  Leftovers 

.  .  ♦  Title  by  Lippincott,  re- 
mains by  tlie  BosTONiAN.  Which 
means  that  a  bit  of  incidental  infor- 
mation is  drooping  ofif  the  typewriter 
keys. 

"After  months  of  research.  Ward 
Morehouse,  upon  finishing  the  manu- 
script of  'George  M.  Cohan — -Prince 
of  the  American  Theatre'  recently 
published  by  L.,  discovered  that  he 
had  enough  odds  and  ends  concerning 
his  hero  left  over  to  make  a  book  in 
themselves." 
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1  his,  i)f  course,  can  liappcii.  But 
the  "fragments  of  fact"  which  would 
make  the  book  are  ver\'  pleasant. 
George  M.  Cohan  disliked  umbrellas, 
heavy  underwear,  wrist  watches,  ciga- 
rette cases,  filthy  talk,  and  alibis  of 
all  kinds. 

He  liked  'Life  With  F'ather"  as 
well  as  any  play  he  saw  in  his  last 
twenty  years  and  read  a  great  deal 
more  than  most  people  realized. 

There  are  other  commendable  and 
disputable  details  given.  The  topper 
in  the  way  of  speculation  (not  from 
Cohan's  angle  but  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  release)  follows: 

"Mr.  Morehouse  says  he  never  saw 
Cohan  actually  pay  a  bar  check,  but 
was  aware  that  he  would  never  allow 
any  one  at  his  table  to  touch  it.  He 
also  never  heard  him  speak  with  dis- 
respect of  any  woman.  He  heard  him 
several  times  say,  'He's  not  my  kind 
of  a  man',  but  more  frequently  it 
would  be,  'He's  all  the  right !  he's  on 
the  sc]uare'." 

Okay,  we  sort  of  get  mixed  up. 
Not  paying  a  bar  check  comes  under 
the  head  of  standard  equipment.  Fol- 
lowed by  no  disrespect  to  any  woman, 
well,  the  association  of  ideas  in  writer 
is  different  from  the  intention  of  first 
person. 

Nothing  Personal 

•  ♦  ♦  T  HE  SAME  argus-eyed 
friend  who  noted  the  box-top  direc- 
tions posts  along  another  bit  of  stuflf. 
Seems  like  the  road  warning  signs 
have  started  him  thinking  further. 
Most  signs  read : 

"Go  Slow",  or  "Drive  Slow". 

The  only  sign  in  his  memory  which 
is  Bostonian  in  being  correct  English 
rests  solidly  near  Ex-Governor  Cur- 
ley's  home  on  Jamaicaway.  The  con- 
ventional road  sign,  we  are  discover- 
ing, says : 

"Danger  Drive  Slowly". 
•  • 
Advertising  A  La  Mode 

*  *  *  Another  correspondent 
writes  in  to  relate  the  personal  touch. 
Last  summer,  a  friend  found  herself 
with  more  tomatoes  than  could  be 
used  with  existing  equipment.  Liv- 
ing in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  she  had 
seen  an  advertisement  of  Cain's  May- 
onnaise Company  announcing  that 
they  had  covers  for  empty  jars  of 


same  which  were  suitable  for  home 
canning. 

Sensibly  enough,  the  friend  got  on 
the  phone  the  moment  she  thought 
about  the  way  to  control  the  tomato 
situation.  She  asked  about  the  serv- 
ice, and  the  answer  was  that  if  she 
would  send  a  slight  remittance,  she 
would  get  the  jar  covers.  The  remit- 
tance meant,  by  the  way,  a  jar  collec- 
tion, and  the  upstanding  individual 
started  collecting  same  from  her 
friends. 

Unfortunately,  an  hour  later,  the 
phone  rang  and  a  nice  masculine  voice 
asked  if  she  was  the  lady  who  had 
phoned  an  hour  ago  re  jars.  She  ad- 
mitted that  she  was,  and  the  voice 
continued : 

"This  is  Mr.  Cain  speaking,  and  I 
wouldn't  advise  you  to  use  the  jars 
for  tomatoes.  My  wife  used  some  last 
year  and  tliev  weren't  a  bit  satisfac- 
tory !" 


Lesson 

♦  ♦  .  The  s.\me  person  who  un- 
covered the  above  home-like  touch 
sends  in  another  of  note.  Two  young 
men,  we  hear,  were  sitting  in  the 
Parker  House  at  a  table  so  close  as 
to  be  practically  two-of-the-party. 
Finally,  one  of  the  young  men  turnetl 
a  little  green,  regarded  his  drink 
doubtfully,  excused  himself,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

His  friend  watched  him  depart, 
then  looked  at  the  half-emptied  gla>s 
which  remained  on  the  table.  .\ftL'r 
al)Out  five  minutes  of  study,  he  pulled 
(Hit  a  needle  and  a  piece  of  thread  and 
sot  about  trying  to  thread  one  into  the 
other. 

The  results  were  null.  Xo  thread- 
ing. Finally,  the  correspondent  leaned 
over  and  offered  to  supply  the  final 
touch. 

The  young  man  was  courteous  but 
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distant.  His  accent  was  also  Nor- 
wegian. 

"No,  thank  you.  I  must  find  out  if 
I  am  sober  enough  to  have  another 
drink.  If  I  can  pass  the  thread 
through  the  needle,  I  shall  continue 
drinking.  If  not,  I  shall  find  my 
friend  and  take  him  home.  He  is 
Danish,  not  careful  the  way  he 
drinks." 

As  the  correspondent  pointed  out, 
tliere's  a  moral  there  somewhere.  One 
which  the  Germans  must  ponder 
nightly. 


Bulfinch  Esq. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  part  played  in  the  ar- 
chitectural face  of  Boston  by  Charles 
Bulfinch  Esq.  has,  like  a  lot  of  other 
things,  never  been  quite  clear  to  us. 
Bulfinch  this  and  Bulfinch  that  have 
cropped  up  frequently  over  the  years, 
but  the  exact  status  of  the  gentleman 
was  never  very  clear. 

After  speedy  research,  we  uncover 
the  fact  that  Franklin  Square,  not 
Franklin  Place,  was  the  site  of  one 
private  undertaking  in  which  the  hand 
of  Bulfinch  was  evident.  For  too 
many  years,  the  record  books  inform 
us.  Franklin  Square  was  a  marshy, 
boggy  spot.  It  remained  unimproved 
through  the  years  until  Joseph  Bar- 
rel!, Esq.,  noted  town  merchant  then 
dwelling  on  Summer  street,  bought 
tlie  jjroperty  and  laid  it  out  for  a 
'  pleasure  garden." 

In  1792,  a  plan  was  formed  where- 
by two  rows  of  brick  houses  in  the 
form  of  crescents,  on  the  tontine  prin- 
ciple, were  to  be  built.  As  the  book 
states : 

"In  a  short  time,  16  comfortable 
and  fashionable  houses  were  erected 
plus  a  small  grass  plot  fenced  and  or- 
namented with  a  monumental  urn 
commemorative  of  Franklin  .  .  . 
Charles  Bulfinch  Esq.,  a  worthy 
townsman  who  had  made  architec- 
ture a  special  study,  was  accredited 
with  the  good  taste  of  the  project." 

Charles  Bulfinch  Esq.  seems  to 
have  been  the  trouble  shooter  for  Bos- 
ton's architectural  landscape.  After 
the  Great  Blow  of  September  1815, 
wiien  the  fences  surrounding  the 
Common  were  blown  away,  Charles 
Bulfinch  Esq.  was  hurriedly  called  to 
redesign  same. 


There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
features  of  the  landscape  for  which  he 
must  be  credited.  We,  however,  are 
rushing  ahead,  on  the  tontine  prin- 
ciple. 


Ah,  History 

.  .  .  W  E  KNOW  now  the  frighten- 
ing fact  that  Beacon  Hill  was  once 
threatened  by  disapj^earance  through 
the  hand  and  shovel  of  one  Thomas 
Hodson. 

In  1764,  Hodson  was  the  owner 
of  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  north 
side  of  Beacon  Hill.  One  fine  day, 
the  residents  of  the  Hill  woke  up  with 
a  start  to  find  that  a  big  chunk  of  the 
place  was  being  carted  awa\'  in  the 
form  of  gravel,  and  Hodson  was  to 
blame. 


Tlu-eatened  witli  this  tragedy,  the 
residents  went  to  the  Selectmen. 
They,  the  residents  said,  would  have 
to  do  something  about  the  matter. 
Hodson  insisted  on  digging. 

The  Selectmen  got  busy,  reasoned 
long  and  earnestly  with  him,  but  this 
was  no  more  successful  than  the  other 
methods.  Finally,  in  extreme  anguish, 
the  subject  was  brought  up  in  Town- 
meeting.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  contact  Hodson.  Still  no  go.  Noth- 
ing much  was  going  on  except  a 
deeper  excavation  in  tlie  hillside. 

History  traces  this  catastroplie  no 
further  than  the  vote  that  Represent- 
atives should  be  instructed  to  move 
in  the  Legislature  for  an  act  to  pre- 
vent similar  occurrences  in  the  future. 

The  Hill  remained  intact.  Hodson 
gave  up.  Or  maybe  he  got  tired  of 
shoveling. 


I  I 
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,  .  ♦  The  boy  stood  on  the  high- 
way holding  up  his  hand  with  his 
thumb  at  the  correct  angle,  and 
'  waited  for  a  lift.  He  felt  self-con- 
scious. He  had  never  done  this  sort 
of  thing  before.  But  if  he  could 
hitch-hike  back  to  college  it  would 
save  ten  dollars  in  railroad  fare,  and 
that  was  worthwhile.  He  knew  about 
the  losses  his  father  had  undergone 
this  year.  His  mother  had  explained 
that  the  boy  must  look  at  every  penny 
before  he  spent  it.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  system  of  living. 

He  was  lucky.  Almost  immedi- 
ately a  big  truck  stopped  and  the 
young  truckman  on  it  grinned  invit- 
ingly. He  was  a  husky  youth,  Ameri- 
can, about  twenty-five,  with  blue  eyes 
and  a  look  of  quiet  humor.  The  boy 
climbed  up  beside  him. 

"Where  you  goin'  ?"  the  driver 
asked  his  passenger. 

"To  Hamilton — if  I  can  get  there," 
the  boy  grinned. 

"I  thought  so.  College,  ain't  it? 
Well,  Buddy,  this  is  your  lucky  day. 
I'm  takin'  you  a  hundred  miles  on 
your  way." 

"Say,  that  is  luck !  And  most  aw- 
fully good  of  you.  My  name's  Spen- 
cer.'" 

I  "Mine's  Reynolds.  Put  it  there." 
The  truckman  held  out  his  hand 
and  the  boy  shook  it  gratefully.  Rey- 
nolds had  a  thirst  for  conversation. 
Tlie  boy  talked  about  college  and  the 
truckman  asked  questions.    He  was 

1  not  interested  in  the  college  work. 
\Miat  he  wanted  to  know  about  was 
the  social  life  and  the  sports  and  the 
girls  and  most  of  all  how  the  boys 
treated  the  girls  when  they  took  them 
out.  His  questions  and  comments 
were  clean  and  eager  and,  to  the  boy, 
surprisingly  naive.  Taking  a  girl  to 
a  dance,  for  instance.  Did  a  fella 
dance  with  her  all  the  time,  or  did  he 
pick  up  some  one  else  occasionally 
and  give  the  girl  a  chance  for  a 
change,  too  ?  The  boy  explained,  and 
the  young  truckman  listened  so  avidly 
that  he  almost  side-swiped  a  limou- 
sine they  passed.  He  asked  more 
questions. 

This  business  of  kissing,  now. 
Some  girls  expected  it  and  others 
didn't  seem  to  like  it.  How  the  hell 


.  CLASS 

was  a  guy  to  know  till  he  tried?  The 
boy  discoursed  learnedly  and  youth 
fully.  He  was  flattered  by  the  other's 
instant  acceptance  of  his  rulings.  The 
truckman  must  be  five  oi  six  years 
older  than  himself. 

At  six  o'clock  they  reached  a  road- 
side restaurant  and  the  truckman 
stopped  beside  it.  He  looked  embar- 
rassed. The  boy  thought  it  was  be- 
cause they  had  reached  the  point 
where  their  ways  parted.  He  moved 
to  go. 

"You've  been  a  prince,"  he  said. 
"Thanks  a  lot." 

The  truckman  did  not  seem  to  see 
the  out-stretched  hand. 

"Kinda  short  of  cash,  ain't  you  ?"  he 
wanted  to  know.  The  boy  flushed. 

"\\^ell,  I  haven't  any  money  to 
waste." 

The  other  waved  a  huge  paw. 

"I  getcha.  Plenty  of  class  but  not 
much  cash.  Tliat's  whut  I  thought 
soon's  I  lamped  you.  Well,  I  got  a 
proposition.  I'll  stake  you  to  a  dinner 
here,  an'  it's  a  damn  good  dinner,  if 
— if,  well,  if  you'll  tell  me  how  folks 
eat." 

"Eat  what?"  The  boy  blinked. 

"Jest  what  I  say."  The  truckman 
was  embarrassed  but  firm.  "I  wanta 
know  how  a  fella  acts  when  he  takes 
a  girl  out  to  eat.  My  girl's  some  girl, 
an'  we're  goin'  to  be  married  next 
spring.  She's  got  class,  too.  But  she 
says  I  ain't  got  table  manners,  an'  I 
guess  she's  right.  I  had  her  out  twicet 
an'  believe  me  nothin'  I  done  was 
right.  Was  her  face  red  when  she 
looked  at  me  ?  It  worried  her. 
'Course  that's  all  foolishness,  but  you 
know  how  girls  are.  I  wanta  to  do 
what  she  likes.  But  I  dowant  her 
givin'  me  the  count.  See?  So  here's 
the  idea.  I  pay  for  the  eats — but  I 
aint  me.  See.  I'm  her.  You  ain't 
you.  You're  me.  You  order  the  meal 
the  way  it  oughta  be  done,  an'  you 
talk  the  way  I  oughta  talk,  an'  you 
eat  the  way  I  oughta  eat.  I  take  it 
all  in,  an'  I  try  it  on  the  girl  the 
nex'  time  her  an'  me  goes  out.  I 


gotta  show  her  some  class.  Get  me?" 

"I  get  you,  old  man,"  the  boy 
smiled.  "The  plan's  O.  K.  with  me." 

The  boy  played  fair.  He  ordered 
the  dinner,  consulted  his  guest's 
tastes,  made  small  talk,  ate  his  souj) 
properly,  illustrated  the  correct  uses 
of  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  He 
stepped  out  of  this  role  often  enough 
to  get  his  guest's  elbows  ofif  the  table, 
his  face  out  of  his  plate,  his  fingers 
off  the  blade  of  his  knife,  and  his 
spoon  out  of  his  coffee  cup.  He 
played  the  unusual  game  for  all  there 
was  in  it.  Occasionally  his  eyes 
twinkled  and  his  lips  twitched,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  meal  he  said  soberly, 
"I  hope  I've  given  you  what  you 
wanted." 

Reynolds  paid  the  bill  and  tipped 
the  waiter.  Then  he  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  blew  his  nose,  and 
wiped  his  mouth.  The  boy  directed 
his  attention  to  his  napkin.  Reynolds 
straightened,  grinned  at  the  boy  and 
spoke  with  an  entire  change  of  man- 
ner. 

"You've  give  me  a  damn  good 
time,"  he  said  heartily.  "Now  admit 
that  I  put  one  over  on  yeh !" 

"Eh  ?"  The  boy  stared. 

Reynolds'  grin  widened. 

"I  put  it  over  on  yeh,"  he  repeated 
patiently.  "See?  I've  had  this  route 
three  years,  an'  about  a  dozen  of  col- 
lege fellas  has  had  a  grand  time  with 
me.  I've  give  'em  lifts  an'  what  did 
they  do  ?  They  had  fun  with  me ! 
They  lied  to  me  an'  guyed  me,  an' 
made  a  monkey  outa  me.  So  this 
year  I  got  up  a  act  of  my  own.  It 
works  pretty  good,  don't  it?  You 
oughta  know.  You  jest  seen  it.  An' 
was  you  funny,  learnin'  me  table 
manners,  sober  as  a  judge!  Say,  I 
most  died  laffln'  inside.  On  your 
way?  O.K.  No  hard  feelin's,  is 
they  ?" 

The  boy  looked  flushed  but  amused. 
"Not  one,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "So 
long." 

"Say,  hold  on,  I  c'n  take  you  ten 
miles  further." 

The  boy  laughed,  waved  his  hand, 
and  trudged  oft'.  The  driver  scratched 
his  head. 

"  "Twasn't  so  darn  funny  this 
time."  he  muttered,  as  he  took  the 
wheel. 

— Elizabeth  Jorpax 
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CHINESE  PAINTINGS 


.  ♦  ♦  One  of  the  most  important 
exhibitions  of  Chinese  paintings  ever 
held  in  tins  conntry  is  cnrrent  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  This 
exhibition  opened  to  the  pubHc  in 
March,  and  the  response  and  enthusi- 
asm of  those  who  have  so  far  visited 
tlie  Museum  is  definite  proof  that 
there  is  both  a  need  and  a  place  for 
such  a  splendid  exhibition  as  care- 
fully correlated  as  this  one  is. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  Pearl 
Harbor  that  many  of  the  items  in 
this  exhibition  have  been  brought  out 
from  their  place  of  safe-keeping.  And 
this  is.  therefore,  a  high  point  in  the 
current  art  scene. 

The  paintings  which  are  being 
shown  cover  the  period  from  the  Han 
to  Sung  dynasties — the  second  to  the 
tliirteenth  century,  with  a  few  out- 
standing examples  of  later  work  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibition.  The  entire 
seven  special  exhibition  galleries  are 
devoted  to  the  exhibition,  with  Bud- 
dhist paintings  occupying  the  lower 
group  and  secular  subjects  the  two 
large  upstairs  rooms.  Tlie  exhibition 
will  be  open  free  to  the  public  until 
May  7.  but  since  more  than  one  visit 
is  necessary  to  absorb  the  full  import 
of  the  exhibition,  it  would  be  well  to 
plan  several  visits  before  the  time 
limit  expires. 

Among  the  treasures  shown  are 
the  great  Hokke  Mandara  (9th  cen- 
tury, T'ang  dynasty)  representing 
Sakya  on  the  Vulture  Peak  revealing 
to  the  assemblage  of  celestial  and  hu- 
man beings  the  Lotus  of  the  Perfect 
Truth  ;  the  scroll  entitled  Portraits  of 
the  Emperors  attributed  to  Yen  Li- 
pen  ( died  673,  T'ang  dynasty) ,  one  of 
the  great  art  treasures  of  the  world ; 
and  the  panels  representing  the  Six- 
teen Arhats  by  Lu  Hsin-chung  (13th 
century.  Sung  dynasty).  There  are 
such  important  paintings  as  Ladies 
Preparing  Newly  Woven  Silk  by  the 
Emperor  Hui  Tsung  (1082-1135, 
Sung  dynasty)  ;  the  celebrated  Yuan 
Yuan  album,  which  takes  its  name 
from  its  original  owner  Yuan  Yuan 
(1764-1849)  a  high  official  and  noted 
connoisseur;  the  Tung  Yuan  Land- 
scape (late  10th  century,  Sung  dy- 
nasty)   and  the   Nine  Dragons  by 
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Ch'en  Jung  (flourished  ca.  1235-ca. 
1255,  Sung  dynasty). 

Among  important  later  works  are 
paintings  by  such  artists  of  the  Yuan, 
Ming,  and  Ching  dynasties  as  Wu 
Chen,  Shen  Chou,  T'ang  Yin,  Wen 
Chengming,  Chu  Tuan,  Ch'iu  Ying, 
Wu  Wei,  Kao  Cheng-mu,  and  Leng 
Mei. 

The  foundation  for  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum's choice  collection  of  Chinese 
cuticles  back.  We're  convinced  that 
\\"illiam  Sturgis  Bigelow  deposited 
with  the  Museum  his  collection  of  ob- 
jects from  the  Far  East,  which  in- 
cluded among  a  number  of  fine  Chi- 
nese paintings  the  Hokke  Mandara 
and  the  Sixteen  Arhats.  In  1894,  the 
Museum  acquired,  on  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Denman  Waldo  Ross  and  Ernest 
Fenollosa,  then  Curator  of  Japanese 


Art,  five  of  the  forty  twelfth  century 
panels  lent  by  a  famous  monastery  in 
Kyoto  for  a  special  exhibition  at  the 
Museum  in  that  year.  Dr.  Ross  pur- 
chased five  others,  which  he  later  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum.  From  this 
early  and  auspicious  beginning  the 
collection  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  world. 
Credit  for  this  is  in  no  small  part  due 
to  the  continued  interest  of  Dr.  Ross, 
whose  gifts  to  the  Asiatic  Department 
over  a  period  of  forty  years  totalled 
several  thousand  objects  including  the 
famous  scroll  portraying  thirteen  of 
the  emperors  from  the  Han  to  the 
Sui  dynasty. 

Present  Curator  of  the  Asiatic  De- 
partment is  Kojiro  Tomita,  upon 
whose  privately  published  Portfolio 
of  Chinese  Paintings  in  the  Museum 
this  noteworthy  exhibition  is  largely 
based. 


From  the  important  exhibitions  of  Chinese  paintings,  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  March 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  TEA  TABLE 


.  ♦  .  As  I  ENTERED  my  nicce's 
small  firelit  apartment  on  Beacon 
street  late  one  Friday  afternoon,  I 
found  myself  in  a  veritable  bee-hive 
of  animation. 

My  Coast  Guard  nephew,  Jack, 
and  his  pretty  southern  wife,  Non- 
nie — the  latter  still  in  her  fuzzy  fur 
coat,  with  a  snowy  scarf  snugged 
about  her  yellow  curls — were  both 
holding  forth  at  the  same  time. 
In  their  hands  they  clasped  those 
pinkish-buff  brochures,  which,  from 
the  wastes  of  the  Gobi  to  the  out- 
post of  Little  America,  could  never 
be  identified  as  other  than  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  programs. 

"Nonnie  and  Jack,"  said  my 
niece,  Lina,  turning  to  me  with  a 
humorous  lift  of  her  eyebrows, 
"have  just  discovered  the  Boston 
Symphony !" 

"They  went  rush!"  said  my  other 
nephew,  Arthur,  in  his  sarcastic 
voice.  Arthur's  attitude,  when  his 
cousin  is  on  leave,  is  one  of  bored 
and  Buddha-esque  aloofness. 

"But  it  was  wonderful !"  cried 
Nonnie,  her  gray  eyes  shining. 
"We  waited  on  the  steps,  and  it 
didn't  seem  like  a  concert  at  all.  We 
had  coffee  and  cakes  in  that  smoky 
little  room  upstairs.  It  was  all  so 
cosy  and  homey." 

"Nonnie,  my  pet,  you  have  some- 
thing there,"  I  said.  "The  beauty 
of  rushing  is  that  sort  of  collapsed 
and  receptive  state  to  which  you 
are  reduced  after  two  hours  of 
dawdling.  For  some  reason  this 
seems  the  perfect  mood  in  which  to 
absorb  music.  I've  noticed  it  my- 
self, many  times,  in  the  old  days." 

"Jack  didn't  think  it  would  be 
good  for  me,"  Nonnie  babbled  on, 
"sitting  on  the  cold  stones.  So  we 
took  along  a  steamer  rug.  But  it 
was  as  sunny  as  anything.  You 
should  have  seen  two  little  old 
ladies  sittin'  up  on  camp  stools  as 
unconcerned  as  if  they  were  rockin' 
on  their  own  front  porches.  We 
took  books  and  magazines,  but 
ever'body  was  so  interestin',  ah 
swear  I  couldn't  read  a  single  line." 

"Nor  anybody  else  within  ear- 
shot," said  Jack  grinning.  "This 
child  simply  mowed  'em  down.  I 


thought  sure  I  had  lost  her  to  a 
smooth  fellow  with  a  violin.  They 
had  their  lieads  together  for  hours." 

"He  was  a  refugee."  Nonnie  threw 
off  her  coat,  and  untied  the  white 
kerchief.  "You  all  would  have  felt 
sorry  for  him.  He  landed  in  this 
country  practically  without  a  cent." 

"What  did  you  hear,  Nonnie?" 
As  always  I  began  to  feel  soothed 
and  mellowed  by  this  atmosphere 
of  youth  and  exuberance. 

"Ah  can't  quite  remember."  Non- 
nie ruffled  her  program  doubtfully. 

"What  was  that,  honey,  I  liked  so 
much  ?" 

"Mahler,"  said  Jack,  lighting  a 
cigarette.  "Das  Lied  von  der  Erde. 
No,  you  shall  not  have  a  cigarette." 
He  pushed  away  Nonnie's  small 
groping  hand. 

"Please,  honey.  Ah'  dyin'  right 
this  minute."  She  turned  to  us  with 
a  little  nioue.  "This  man  makes  such 
a  fool  of  me.  You'd  think  if  Ah 
smoked  just  one  teeny-weeny  cigar- 
ette, Ah'd  blow  the  baby  up."  With 
one  swift  movement  she  snatched 
tbe  Camel  from  Jack's  fingers,  and 
put  it  between  her  lips. 

"Here,  take  your  old  cigarette. 
Ah  didn't  want  it  anyway,"  she 
said,  handing  it  back  after  one  long 
puff.  "It  was  just  the  principle  of 
the  thing." 

"Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,"  I  leaned 
back,  remembering  with  a  pang  the 
voice  of  Madame  Charles  Cahier,  as 
it  threaded  with  such  silvery  dis- 
tinction the  instrumentation  of  that 
beautiful  score.  "The  last  part  was 
so  sad  it  made  me  cry,"  said  Non- 
nie, "where  he  wanders  on  the 
mountain,  in  the  pinewood,  and 
says  goodbye  forever  to  his  friend." 

"I  hate  to  admit  it,"  said  Arthur, 
"hut  the  Germans  have  an  undeni- 
able flair  for  conjuring  up  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  woods.  Take  Wag- 
ner,— take  songs  of  Brahms,  of 
Franz, — why  the  music  seems  actu- 
ally to  run  green.  Of  course  Mahler 
was  a  Bohemian,  and  Bohemian 
forests  were  legendary. 

"But  to  hear  that  thing  played," 
Arthur  favored  us  with  his  smug 
little  smile  of  superiority,  "you 
really  need  the  Philadelphia!" 


"Every  band,"  I  began  guard- 
edly, "has  its  own  peculiar  quality. 
I  was  reading  only  the  other  day 
an  article  by  Virgil  Thompson  on 
the  Personality  of  Three  Orchestras." 

"Aha,"  cried  Arthur  triumphant- 
ly. "Then  you  remember  liis  de- 
scription of  the  Boston  .  .  .  'like 
golden  wire  and  bright  enamel?'" 

"Pash!"  said  my  niece.  "Those 
reviewers  are  always  trying  to  out- 
smart themselves." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  continued  Arthur, 
now  brightening  up,  and  beginning 
to  enjoy  himself.  "He  claims  the 
Boston  Orchestra  has  no  intimacy, 
whereas  the  Philadelphia  is  warm 
and  moist  and  alive — almost  like  a 
skin  you  could  touch.  .  .  ." 

"Like  a  skin  you  love  to  touch?" 
laughed  Nonnie.  "W^ho  ever  heard 
of  anything  so  foolish.  Ah  don't 
know  what  he  could  mean.  But 
Ah'm  sure  of  one  thing.  If  some- 
body doesn't  feed  me  right  away. 
Ah  shall  perish  of  starvation."  She 
leaned  back  on  the  divan ;  her  rosy 
cheeks  did  indeed  appear  quite 
blanched. 

Lina,  Arthur,  and  six-foot-two  of 
Navy  husband  sprang  guiltily  to 
their  respective  feet. 

"What  will  you  have,  duckie? 
Tea  or  milk  ?" 

"Milk,  please."  Nonnie  lowered 
her  lashes  meekly. 

Arthur  hurried  to  her  side  with 
a  plate  of  cookies.  She  gave  him  a 
small  coquettish  smile,  as  she  ac- 
cepted and  set  her  teeth  into  a  thick 
brownie.  "Now  I  don't  feel  lonely 
on  the  mountain  any  more.  Only  I 
wish  we  had  brought  home  that 
refugee.  Why  didn't  we  think  of 
that.  Jack?  But  we'll  go  again, 
won't  we?  The  very  next  time 
you're  on  leave." 

"Yes,  we'll  go  again,  honey."' 
Jack  handed  her  a  tall  glass  of  milk. 
"And  we'll  take  the  twins !" 

Nonnie  sat  up  and  began  to  drink 
her  milk.  "Ah  like  the  Boston  or- 
chestra," she  turned  defiantly  to 
Arthur,  "it's  the  best  orchestra  in 
the  world !" 

"Nonnie,"   said   Arthur  gently, 
"Something  tells  me  you're  on  the 
way  to  become  one  of  those  impos- 
sible dyed-in-the-wool  Bostonians!" 
— ^Christine  Turner  Curtis 
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FALLING  WOMAN 


♦  ♦  ♦  /\n  up-state  New  Yorker 
confesses  to  a  fear  of  women.  Fall- 
ing women. 

His  bogey  is  concerned  with  an 
instinct  to  rush  to  falling  women 
and  sit  on  their  heads !  Terror  tails 
him  day  and  night ;  for,  though  Rea- 
son stoutly  sits  her  throne,  at  the 
moment,  what  of  tomorrow  ?  He 
can  take  falling  men  or  leave  them 
alone.  But  women  are  different. 

To  the  inexperienced,  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  man's  fears  might  seem, 
at  best,  an  untimely  injecting  of  the 
gall  within  the  wormwood.  But  not 
to  me.  Ah !  no.  To  me,  it  would 
mean  a  haven.  A  curtain  before  the 
blush  of  shame,  the  blackened  eye, 
the  disarranged  coiffure.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  stabilize  the  errant  breath, 
to  flex  the  traitorous  limb,  to  sum- 
mon the  sense  of  humor  and,  though 
bloody,  to  arise  unbowed.  (After  the 
head-sitter  arose,  of  course.) 

Whenever,  as  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  my  posture  shifts  from  ver- 
tical to  horizontal,  my  first  conscious 
thought  is  to  hide  my  head.  Bruised 
I  ke  a  Joe  Louis  challenger  and  bleed- 
ing like  a  Scot  wi'  Wallace,  through 
the  tatters  of  a  brand  new  gown,  I 
know  but  one  emotion :  Embarrass- 
ment. 

All  on  an  Easter  day,  some  years 
ago,  I  fared  forth  happily  into  the 
svmshine.  Progress  was  uneventful — 
for  a  time.  Then,  reaching  the  densely 
populated  square,  I  decided  to  cross 
the  street.  Directly  in  the  centre  of 
the  four-corners,  where  not  an  eye 
could  miss  the  azure  of  my  costume, 
I  measured  my  length  upon  the  high- 
way. And,  in  all  the  watching  town, 
there  was  none  to  sit  upon  my  head. 
My  injuries  were  slight,  physically, 
that  time ;  but  jiride  and  raiment  suf- 
fered indeed.  Even  now,  my  op- 
timistic philosophy  is  scarcely  proof 
against  the  recollection  of  that  balmy 
day. 

When  I  was  younger,  my  i)ound- 
age  was  great.  To  my  already  suf- 
ficient shame,  then,  on  the  occasion 
of  each  new  fall,  was  added  fear  that 
the  masculine  witness  who  might 
come  to  my  aid  (and  chivalry  is  not 


dead!)  would  prove  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  righting  me  single-handed. 
A  bitter,  bitter  thought.  And  out  of 
it  burgeoned  the  ambition — and  the 
realization  thereof — to  up  and  away 
without  assistance,  if  consciousness 
continued.  Almost  miraculously,  the 
body  disappeared,  and  only  gore  re- 
mained to  mark  the  spot. 

Due,  perhaps,  to  the  passing  of 
my  embonpoint,  or  to  the  effect  of 
my  up  and  down  existence  upon 
my  powers  of  resilience,  a  change 
is  taking  place  in  my  attitude.  The 
hide-and-seek  motif  is  being  super- 
seded by  the  come-and-get-it.  Re- 
cently, after  an  unpremeditated  trip 
down  the  stairs  of  a  department  store, 
I  found  myself  lying  at  the  final 
point  of  contact,  zvaiting  for  suc- 
corers.  They  came,  at  once,  in  hordes. 
And  now  the  store  is  trying  to  silver- 
lining  me  with  cash !  I  couldn't  take 
advantage  of  its  hospitality,  though 
— I'm  too  conscious  of  my  dismal 
propensity.  Public  building  owners, 
please  don't  take  notice. 


Modesty,  that  vanishing  American- 
ism, permits  but  a  brief  reference  to 
my  scar  collection.  A  replica  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  indelibly  sketched 
in  the  haughty  soil  of  Boston's  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  occupies  my  right 
knee.  On  the  left,  there  is  a  modern- 
istic bit,  tattooed  in  the  limestone 
foundation  of  the  Bermudian  roads. 
And  splotches  glowing  like  the  red, 
red  rose  lend  tone  to  my  shins,  my 
elbows,  and  all  the  torso  'tween. 

My  graphologist  tells  me  that  I  am 
patient,  persevering,  perfectionistic. 
Accepting  this  infallible  pronounce- 
ment, I  look  forward  to  the  day  I 
will  alight,  without  preconception, 
upon  the  cobbled  market-place,  the 
concreted  church  yard,  or  the  macad- 
amized avenue,  and  be  saved  harm- 
less. A  gymnasium  course  in  tum- 
bling has  been  suggested.  But  I  want 
to  be  able  to  say,  later,  rising  from 
the  gutter  with  a  whole  skin  and 
intact  Nylons,  that  not  even  "my 
Mamma  done  tole  me ;"  that  it  was 
just  my  own  persistence  and  a  faith 
in  nivself  that  never  wavered. 

— Helen  Small  , 


''For  a  minute,  it  startled  mc!" 
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UNOPENED  LETTER 


♦  ♦  ♦  *'How  LONG  HAVE  wc  been 
buddies,  Johnny?" 

"About  two  months,  Al." 

'"Two  months  and  it  seems  like 
forever.  You  know  more  about  me 
than  any  one  else.  You  live  harder 
when  you  know  that  tomorrow  some 
Jap  may  put  you  to  sleep  for  a  long 
time."  Al  coughed  before  replacing 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  There  was 
a  story  coming,  and  with  perfect 
understanding  both  men  got  comfort- 
able on  their  bunks. 

Al  lowered  his  voice.  "You  re- 
member I  told  you  I  joined  up.  Didn't 
wait  for  the  draft  to  get  me.  You 
guessed  it.  It  was  a  woman.  I've 
never  told  you  about  Margaret,  but 
that's  because  I  don't  think  about 
her  any  more.  I  would  have  forgotten 
entirely  except  that  something  came 
up  unexpectedly." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence 
as  they  pufifed  on  their  pipes.  Slowly, 
Al  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  an  unopened  letter.  A 
faint  and  fragrant  scent  came  from 
the  envelope. 

"This  is  from  her.  It  came  a  week 
ago." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  open  it.  Al  ?" 
Johnny  asked,  eying  the  battered 
envelope. 

"No,  Johnny.  There's  no  reason 
to  open  it.  I  don't  care  what's  in  it. 
I'm  all  through  with  that.  There 
was  a  time  I'd  have  broken  my  neck 
rushing  to  open  it,  but  I'm  cured 
now. 

"It  seems  plenty  long  ago  that  I 
worked  for  her  father.  I  was  just 
one  of  the  help,  and  she  was  J.  P. 
Barnes'  daughter.  That  should  have 
warned  me."  He  turned  the  letter 
slowly  in  his  hand,  inspecting  each 
corner  carefully  before  continuing. 

"Two  years  ago,  she  walked  into 
the  office.  I  rememljer  how  she  looked, 
sort  of  clean  and  fresh.  Her  dress 
was  purple  and  had  something  fluffy 
around  the  neck.  You'd  spot  her 
in  a  crowd  in  a  minute.  It  was  her 
hair,  black  as  night  and  combed 
straight  back  from  her  forehead. 
Sort  of  made  her  skin  glow,  know 
what  I  mean  Johnny?  She  walked 
through  the  office,  holding  her  head 
high.   I  don't  know  why  that  made 


me  mad,  but  it  did.  So  I  pretended 
to  bump  into  her  by  mistake  and 
her  purse  fell  out  of  her  hand.  First 
she  says  'I'm  sorry'  and  I  do  like- 
wise, and  this  time  when  our  heads 
bump  together,  it  is  really  an  acci- 
dent. She  laughs  and  says  'It  serves 
me  right.  All  my  life,  whenever  I 
wanted  to  look  important,  I've 
bumped  into  something.  It's  no  use. 
I  just  can't  be  dignified.'  See  the 
kind  of  girl  she  was  Johnny?  No 
airs,  just  straight  from  the  shoulder." 


Al  moved  his  six  feet  of  hard 
muscle  to  a  sitting  position  and  calmly 
re-lit  his  pipe.  His  face  showed  no 
tenseness,  but  his  teeth  bit  hard  on  the 
pipe-stem. 

"I  won't  bore  you  with  a  lot  of 
details.  We  started  going  together 
and  i)retty  soon  I  can't  sleep  or  eat, 
and  all  I  can  think  of  is  when  I'm 
going  to  see  Margarei  again.  One 
night  I  tell  her  how  I  feel  about 
her,  sort  of  joking  and  making  like 
it  doesn't  matter  much,  and  she  starts 
to  cry.  Before  I  know  it,  I'm  kissing 
her  and  we're  setting  the  date. 

"For  a  few  weeks  I  walk  around 
on  clouds.  I  can't  believe  it.  I've 
run  around  a  lot  Johnny,  like  most 
guys,  but  I  was  acting  like  it  was 


my  first  date.  I  can  see  now  it  couldn  t 
work  out.  Until  then  we  always  went 
out  alone.  But  now  we  start  going 
with  her  friends  and  it  doesn't  work 
out.  I'm  always  doing  the  wrong 
thing.  I'm  just  an  ordinary  guy  and 
suddenly  I'm  shoved  into  high  society. 
We  start  to  cjuarrel  about  it. 

"The  last  time  we  were  together, 
I  told  her  I  wasn't  having  any  more 
of  her  friends  and  she  could  choose 
between  me  and  them.  You  know 
how  it  is.  First  I  got  mad  and  then 
I  said  unflattering  things  about  them. 
She  took  my  ring  off  her  finger 
and  the  next  day  I  joined  the  Army." 

Al's  face  began  to  show  signs  of 
strain,  and  he  stopped  talking  for  a 
minute.  His  voice  was  calmer  when 
he  went  on. 

'Tt  took  me  a  long  time  to  forget 
her,  but  now  she  doesn't  mean  a  thing 
to  me." 

He  held  the  letter  up  so  that  his 
friend  could  get  a  good  view  of  it, 
and  turned  it  slowly  around  in  his 
hand. 

"Aren't  you  ever  going  to  open  it, 
Al?"  Johnny  asked,  his  curiosity  so 
keyed  up  that  he  held  out  his  hand 
towards  the  letter. 

"No,  I  have  no  interest  in  it  at  all. 
I  just  sit  and  look  at  it  and  feel 
nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think 
I'll  burn  it  u])  right  now." 

Johnny's  face  was  stiff  with  dis- 
appointment as  he  watched  Al  pull 
out  a  match  and  strike  it  deliberately 
against  the  wall.  Slowly,  he  lit  one 
end  of  the  envelope  and  watched  the 
fire  curl  around  the  edges.  It  burst 
into  a  bright  flame,  licking  the  re- 
mainder of  the  envelope  hungrily. 
Al  threw  the  burning  paper  into  the 
waste  basket  with  contempt.  The 
basket  caught  on  fire  and  a  bright 
vividness  rose  from  it. 

Johnny  lowered  his  head  in  anguish.. 

A  yell,  wild  and  terrifying  ripped 
the  silence.  Johnny  leaped  to  his 
feet,  turned,  turned,  then  rushed  to 
the  aid  of  his  friend. 

Al  was  groi)ing  wildly  in  the  burn- 
ing waste-basket,  cursing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  He  was  oblivious  to 
the  flames  scf)rching  his  hands  as  he 
groped  desperately  for  the  charred 
remains  of  the  letter. 

— Cl-XILLE  FlSIIEK 
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NICE  SEEING  YOU  AGAIN 


♦  ♦  ♦  And  if  you're  looking  foi^ 
autographs,  Miss,  there  won't  be  any. 
[oe  Connolly  never  did  play  the  field." 

Kathy  saw  the  amused  glint  in  the 
guard's  grey  eyes,  fade,  as  the  New 
York  planes  skimmed  the  harbor,  and 
disappeared  in  the  smoky  noonday 
haze.  Suddenly,  Kathy  wished  she 
hadn't  come.  Wished  she  were  back 
home  with  the  green  fields  around  her 
and  old  Shep's  thick  ruff  just  touch- 
ing her  hand.  The  two  of  them,  just 
waiting,  maybe,  at  the  station,  the 
same  as  when  Joe  had  left.  Most  of 
all,  she  wished  she  hadn't  mentioned 
that  she  knew  Joe  to  the  girls  at  the 
plant,  or  shown  them  his  picture  in 
the  locket  she  wore  beneath  her  cover- 
alls. 

But  this  way,  in  a  crowd,  it 
wouldn't  be  quite  so  obvious  to  them. 
That  is,  if  he'd  changed,  or  perhaps 
he  hadn't  really  meant  anything  with 
that  double-talk  way  of  writing.  Like, 
"Kathy,  when  I  see  you !"  Then  no 
more,  just  dashes  and  "Me,  Joe,  sign- 
ing off."  Or,  "I'd  know  you,  Kathy, 
even  if  I  saw  you  walking  the  streets 
of  Glory  with  Gabriel,  tall  and  beau- 
tiful like  that  with  those  free  swinging 
shoulders." 

Those  shoulders.  How  she  hated 
them  and  her  bigness.  But  Joe,  he  had 
a  way  of  making  anything  seem  beau- 
tiful. 

Ker  lips  felt  thick  and  a  little  stiff. 
It  was  hard  to  talk  about  Joe  when 
you  hadn't  seen  him  for  two  years. 
But  of  course,  she  had  seen  him  in 
the  news  reels,  bringing  in  the  Big 
Sioux  at  La  Junta.  He'd  toured  the 
States  and  now  he  was  returning  it 
to  the  home  plant.  He  wasn't  expect- 
ing to  see  Kathy.  For  all  he  knew 
she  was  still  at  home  taking  the  place 
of  her  brothers  on  the  farm.  Fifty 
missions  there'd  been  and  Joe  looked 
che  same.  But  looking  the  same  out- 
side, wasn't  feeling  the  same  inside. 

Kathy  said,  "I'll  see  the  Big  Sioux 
won't  I,  if  I  stay  right  here  at  the 
rail  ?" 

"You  can't  miss  it."  The  guard 
was  grinning  and  Kathy  couldn't  bear 
it.  She  knew,  he  thought  she  was 
crazy  coming  down  hours  ahead  of 
time.  But  when  there'd  been  years, 
hours  was  no  time  at  all,  and  just 
being  there  made  Joe  seem  closer. 


It  was  warm  inside  the  waiting 
room,  and  she  could  sit  back  in  the 
green  leather  chairs,  and  look  thru  the 
huge  plate  glass  windows.  She  could 
watch  that  patch  of  blue,  that  Joe 
would  be  slicing  with  the  Big  Sioux. 

But  she  couldn't  sit  for  long  and 
she  walked  the  length  of  the  lobby 
and  saw,  in  the  wall  mirror,  the  just 
right  imported  English  suit.  It  was 
her  own  dark  hair  too,  done  by  Fred- 
eric. You  said  it  with  an  "eece"  on 
the  end,  and  it  looked  almost  plain 
with  that  smooth  rolled  pomp.  Not 


Kathy  think  of  tightening  the  reins  on 
a  fractious  horse,  the  way  they'd  said 
it. 

Kathy  looked  down  at  the  slim  low 
heeled  walking  shoes.  Nothing  she'd 
have  picked  when  Joe  had  last  seen 
her.  But  with  him  going  to  the  USO 
dances,  seeing  debutantes,  dancing 
with  them  sometimes,  being  invited 
to  millionaire  open-house  things, 
she'd  known  she'd  simply  have  to  look 
like  some  one  he'd  know.  Especially 
now  that  he'd  been  around. 

There  was  the  fragrance  of  coffee 
in  the  lunch  room.  But  you  didn't  sit 
up  to  a  counter  in  an  imported  suit 


GHOST  OF  OLD  LOVE  AFFAIRS 

Hey  you,  you  two,  look  where  you're  going ! 

You  walked  right  through  me. 

Funny  they  can't  see  me  here. 

Me?  I'm  the  ghost  of  old  love  affairs. 

My  main  job  is  haunting  places : 

Night  clubs,  ship's  bars,  penthouses — 

Tumble  down  shanties  with  rickety  stairs. 

Funny  how  people  in  love  never  see  me. 

That  young  couple  that  just  walked  through  me. 

Did  you  see  the  sparkle  in  her  eyes  ? 

And  the  soft  yearning  around  her  mouth  ? 

God,  what  I'd  give  to  cause  that. 

No  chance  though,  I  get  'em  sour  and  flat. 

Yes,  people  in  love  never  do  see  me. 

They  find  me  when  love's  course  has  run. 

Then  they  see  me  everywhere. 

I  peer  out  of  doorways  at  them, 

Hide  in  closets  with  old  corsages. 

I'm  awful  tired  though,  I'm  so  very  busy 

But  what  else  can  I  expect  ? 

Damn — stepped  right  on  my  toe. 

It's  like  I  said,  when  you're  young 

And  very  much  in  love — Oh, 

I  beg  your  pardon,  here's  a  tear  stained  face. 

More  work,  forgive  me  I'll  have  to  go. 

—ELD 


like  Joe  remembered  it,  curled  and 
short  around  her  face.  There  was 
the  pale  blue  sweater  showing  against 
her  throat,  making  her  eyes  dark. 
Maybe  Joe  wouldn't  like  that  either. 
He  was  always  one  for  color. 

They'd  said  no  hat.  It  was  smarter 
not  to  wear  a  hat,  just  going  down  to 
the  airport,  to  see  your  boy  friend 
come  in.  She  didn't  like  the  hat 
they'd  picked  anyway.  A  sort  of  pan- 
cake thing  so  she  wouldn't  be  so  tall. 
They'd  done  everything  they  could 
to  "shorten  the  lines."  It  had  made 


with  your  hair  done  by  Frederic,  and 
have  coffee  and  doughnuts. 

Kathy's  head  felt  crammed  with  all 
the  courses  she'd  taken  evenings. 
That's  why  she'd  left  home  and  taken 
a  job  in  the  plant.  There'd  been  so 
much  in  the  papers  about  keeping  up 
with  your  service  man.  Learning  new 
things  though  you  were  just  screwing 
endless  piles  of  nuts  on  endless  pieces 
of  metal. 

Kathy's  throat  felt  full  but  she 
wasn't  going  to  cry.  Big  girls  didn't 
cry.   She'd  say,  "So  nice  seeing  you 
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ayain,  Joe."  That's  what  you  said 
when  you  met  an  old  acquaintance. 
But  easy  Hke,  as  if  it  didn't  really 
matter  too  much.  Only  that  was  go- 
ing to  be  hard  because  it  did  matter 
when  you'd  been  crazy  about  Joe, 
dreamed  about  him,  remembered  each 
minute  of  that  last  day,  at  the  State 
Fair,  when  they'd  eaten  hot  dogs,  and 
rode  the  merry-go-round,  and  she  still 
had  the  dolls,  and  stufifed  things  he'd 
won  in  the  shooting  galleries. 

Somehow  the  time  had  gone  by  be- 
cause there  were  a  lot  of  people  com- 
ing in.  There  were  the  girls  off  the 
swing  shift  grinning  at  her,  saying, 
"Hi,  Katliy,"  They  were  all  asking 
about  the  Big  Sioux  and  going  out 
to  the  railing. 

Kathy  went  out  too.  She  pressed 
thru  between  everyone.  You  could  if 
you  were  tall  with  wide  shoulders. 
She  took  a  firm  grip  on  the  railing. 
She'd  be  right  there  in  front  to  smile 
and  wave  at  Joe. 

Suddenly  everyone  began  sliouting. 
There  it  was,  circling  the  field,  and 
dipping  its  wings.  Kathy  couldn't  see. 
It  was  just  a  blur  in  the  sky  and  her 
breath  was  tight  in  her  throat. 

She'd  say,  "Nice  seeing  you  again, 
Joe."  She  said  it  over  and  over,  with 
just  the  right  inflection,  like  Miss 
Hooper  in  the  hostess  class.  Then  she 
did  see  him  stepping  out,  with  his  cap 
cocky,  and  his  own  shoulders,  broad 
in  the  door.  He'd  said,  once,  "We'll 
make  a  pair,  Kathy,  both  of  us  tall 
and  sort  of  big.  But  what  will  our 
kids  be  like."  Then  he'd  laughed  and 
that's  as  near  as  he'd  ever  come  to 
saying  "Kathy,  I  love  you." 

Somewhere  a  band  was  playing  and 
they  were  taking  pictures  of  the  crew, 
and  the  welcoming  committee,  and 
there  was  nothing  between  Joe  and 
Kathy. 

But  Joe  was  looking  every  which 
way  and  shaking  hands  with  every- 
one. His  eyes  slid  over  her  face  and 
he  didn't  smile.  Maybe  he  didn't  want 
to  see  her.  Didn't  want  to  know  her, 
though  he  was  looking  right  at  her. 

Of  course,  two  years  is  a  long  time 
and  she  was  different,  outside  at  least. 
But  not  so  your  best  friend  wouldn't 
know  you.  Probably  Joe  had  changed, 
and  that's  why  he  was  walking  away 
with  the  Mayor's  daughter,  little  and 


appealing,  beside  him  with  her  hand 
under  his  arm  very  confidential. 

Kathy  was  saying  it  now  without 
thinking,  "Nice  seeing  you  again. 
Joe,"  and  her  eyes  were  shut,  and  she 
was  alone  at  the  railing.  None  of  it 
was  any  good.  The  swank  suit,  the 
new  hair  do.  All  the  things  she'd 
learned.  She  said  it  once  more  for 
an  end  to  all  dreams  and  turned  away, 
walking  fast.  Somewhere,  anywhere. 
Suddenly  Joe  was  there  in  front  of 
her 

She  said,  "Nice  seeing  you  again, 
Joe,"  and  her  voice  felt  husky. 

Joe  shoved  his  cap  to  an  even  more 
cocky  angle  and  folded  his  arms 
across  his  big  chest.  He  blocked  her 
way.  "Is  that  all  you've  got  to  say, 
Kathy,  and  me  waiting  for  this  day. 
Only  I  didn't  know  you,  until  I  saw 
you  walking  away,  giving  me  the 
brush  off." 


He  was  looking  down  at  her  with 
his  dark  eyes  half  closed.  Sulky  some, 
with  his  lips  full,  hurt  too.  "Maybe 
you've  changed  inside,  Kathy,  as  you 
have  outside,"  he  said.  Then  his  fin- 
gers were  tight  on  her  shoulders  and 
she  could  feel  them  press  thru  the  im- 
ported suit.  She  couldn't  speak  for  a 
minute.  Only  shake  her  head.  Then 
Joe's  arms  were  tight  around  her, 
there  in  front  of  everyone. 

She  said,  "Nice  seeing  you  again, 
Joe." 

"No  kidding,"  said  Joe. 

Kathy  didn't  cry  but  something 
warm  slid  from  under  Joe's  dark 
lashes  and  disappeared  against  her 
cheek. 

"No  kidding,"  said  Kathy  and  she 
heard  the  Guard  saying,  "Stand  back, 
girls,  can't  you  see  the  guy's  too  busy 
for  autographs  ?" 

— Mabex  McNeil  Hagen 
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ALPHONSE  LEGROS 


♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  exhibitions  selected 
from  the  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collec- 
tion that  have  taken  place  for  the  past 
few  years  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, it  has  been  proven  that  tlie 
graphic  arts  is  not  a  limited  field  nor 
one  of  specialization,  which  is  the 
thought  of  many  even  though  they 
have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  art.  These  exhibitions 
have  also  proven  that  the  scope  of 
prints  is  extraordinarily  broad  and 
that  they  have  interest  not  only  for 
the  i)rint  enthusiast,  but  for  an  ever 
growing  public  which  has  hitherto 
demonstrated  little  interest  in  art. 
There  has  been  interest  illustrating 
history,  sport,  architecture,  figures, 
portraits,  natural  scenery  and  other 
subject  matter.  The  prints  have  given 
life  in  all  its  aspects,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  artist  and  of  his  period.  Many  of 
the  uninitiated,  who  were  timid  in  the 
beginning  have  now  given  the  graphic 
arts  a  definite  place  in  their  educa- 
tional program,  and  have  brought 
their  knowledge  to  a  point  of  genuine 
pleasure. 

When  there  is  a  notable  achieve- 
ment, inquiry  concerning  the  artist  is 
sure  to  follow,  not  from  curiosity 
alone,  but  from  the  fact  that  art  ap- 
preciation grows  with  knowledge  and 
the  ability  to  read  into  the  so-called 
secrets  of  the  artist's  artistic  expres- 
sion. All  that  is  illuminative  of  Al- 
phonse  Legros'  motives  and  powers 
are  clearly  shown  in  this  special  ex- 
hibition of  portrait  and  head  studies. 
That  he  was  an  innovator  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  those  plates  worked 
in  broad  technique,  severe  style  and 
directness  which  called  for  a  clear 
mind,  sure  hand  and  great  technical 
ability.  In  them,  we  find  all  the  Es- 
sentials to  a  true  estimate  of  their 
rightful  place  in  the  world  of  art. 
These  fine  head  studies  portray  Le- 
gros as  the  intense  artist  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose,  uncompromis- 
ing in  his  endeavor,  intent  upon  ac- 
complishing his  ends  in  a  manner  that 
IS  at  once  direct  and  simple.  Rarely 
does  an  artist  achieve  solidity  and 
sculpturesque  third  dimension  to  a 
greater  degree,  due  in  great  part  to 
tlie  artist's  thorough  knowledge  of 


anatomical  construction  and  rare 
equality  of  color  value. 

The  etched  work  of  Alphonse  Le- 
gros was  not  appreciated  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  and  even  to 
this  day,  it  is  not  receiving  the  full 
recognition  it  so  rightfully  deserves. 
Only  a  few  artists  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  discriminating  collectors  know 
in  him,  the  great  artist  and  unusual 
teacher,  a  rare  combination,  and  his 
important  contribution  to  the  print 
makers  of  the  present  generation.  Le- 
gros taught  for  many  years  as  Slade 
Professor  of  Art  at  the  University  of 
London,  and  we  are  told  that  he  filled 
this  dignified  post  with  honor.  The 
influence  of  his  teachings  is  found 
pre-eminently  in  the  work  of  Wil- 
liam Strang  and  Charles  Holroyd. 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  Al- 
phonse Legros'  death,  but  the  great 
value  of  his  teachings  are  continually 


felt  through  the  written  word  and  the 
series  of  superb  experiments  in 
states,  proof  prints,  tracings  and 
drawings.  This  valuable  material 
may  be  found  in  the  famous  Alphonse 
Legros  Collection  made  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bliss  and  recently  presented  by  Mr. 
Albert  H.  Wiggin  to  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library.  Because  of  this  variant 
material,  the  knowledge  and  fascina- 
tion to  be  gained  is  unlimited,  and 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  print  grow 
through  the  artist's  many  experiments 
is  unique. 

Among  the  best  of  Legros'  por- 
traits is  the  dry  point  of  Sir  Edward 
J.  Poynter  P.R.A.  which  critics  have 
mentioned  with  the  plate  of  the  sculp- 
tor, Dalou  as  ranking  among  the  mas- 
terpieces of  nineteenth  century  prints. 
If  these  two  portraits  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  a  lesser  hand,  the  result 
might  have  been  different  for  Legros 
chose  a  simple  light  which  at  all  times 
calls  for  the  artist's  power  of  depict- 
ing real  character  and  at  the  same 


Portrait  d'Auguste  Rodin — Legros 
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time  the  ability  to  jii-oject  his  own 
l)ersonality  onto  the  plate  with  sub- 
tlety. He  has  presented  with  individ- 
ual character  the  likenesses  of  Augus- 
ta Rodin,  Augusta  Delatre,  the  cele- 
brated printer  of  the  "Golden  Age  of 
Engraving"  and  G.  F.  Watts,  as  vital 
human  beings  and  with  great  pictorial 
interpretation.  No  phase  of  his  etch- 
ing shows  the  artist  more  expressively 
personal  than  in  the  strong  portrait  of 
Auguste  Poulet-Malassis,  Man  of 
Letters  and  joint  author  with  A.  W. 
Thibaudeau,  of  the  first  catalogue  of 
Legros'  engraved  w^ork  in  Paris, 
1877;  Charles  Julius  Knowles,  the 
artist's  chief  patron  and  extensive  col- 
lector of  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Legros  as  well  as  his  prints,  and 
Frederick  Legamey,  artist  and  friend. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  the  portraits  of  Professor 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  P.R.A.,  the  three  plates  of 
Alfred  Tennyson,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
Quite  different  in  treatment  are  the 
smaller  and  sensitive  records  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  Cawthorne  Unwin,  Hector 
Berlioz,  two  likenesses  of  Madame 
Kemp,  Cardinal  Newman  and  Cardi- 
nal Manning.  The  latter  expressing 
noble  humanity  and  sensitive  spirit- 
uahsm.  The  linear  work  in  this  last 
gi  oii])  is  done  with  a  lighter  touch 
ihan  the  larger  heads,  but  they  are 
however,  set  down  with  frankness 
giving  a  feeling  of  sensitive  gentle- 
ness, yet  amazing  firmness.  The  three 
self-portraits,  all  very  different,  are 
executed  with  reserve  and  dignity. 
The  large  head  with  dark  background 
stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  beautiful 
profile  executed  in  a  high  key  with 
ihe  result  of  silvery  tones  and  cool 
color. 

To  this  group  of  portraits,  chosen 
for  this  exhibition,  belong  a  series  of 
strong  plates  most  masterly  in  both 
technique  and  in  originality  of  treat- 
ment, but  limited  space  does  not  per- 
mit their  special  mention. 

The  most  valuable  index  to  a  right 
understanding  of  Legros'  plates  of 
heads,  is  a  careful  study  of  the  types, 
rather  than  the  portraits  in  which  the 
artist  is  rarely  free  to  express  him- 
self. In  the  long  series  of  Etudes  of 
heads  old  and  young,  we  find  the 
artist  in  varying  points  of  view  and 
moods  from  which  he  etched  these 
spontaneous  plates  with  deep  pene- 


tration into  the  psychology  of  human 
nature.  In  studying  these  prints,  one 
feels  that  character  was  his  absorbing 
study  and  the  light  surrounding  them 
the  symbol  of  life.  He  studies  his 
model  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
profession,  as  a  scientific  craftsman 
absorbed  in  the  problem  of  how  best 
to  produce  what  his  mind  impelled. 
To  name  only  a  few,  our  attention  is 
drawn  to  Tete  d'Enfant  Italien,  Tete 
D'Homme  a  Longue  Barbe,  Paysan 
des  Vosges,"  "Etude  de  Vieillard," 
"Tete  de  Philosophe,"  "Tete  de 
Jeune  Fille,"  "Paysan  Breton,"  "Le 
Grande  Espagnol"  and  the  numerous 
Etudes  and  Tetes  d'Hommes. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  L.  Wright,  who  was 
greatly  responsible  for  this  unique 
collection  of  Legros'  work  and  who 
had  the  task  of  choosing  and  cata- 
loguing the  best  examples  from  fifty- 
nine  collections  of  this  master's  work, 
for  Mr.  Bliss,  in  an  article  published 
in  the  April  1943  issue  of  Apollo. 
stated  that  the  Bliss  Collection  is  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  of  this 
acknowledged  master,  and  that  no 
stone  was  left  unturned  to  secure 
every  known  variation  of  state  of 
each  plate  Legros  produced. 

Alphonse  Legros'  place  in  the 
world  of  art  is  written  in  the  preface 
of  the  Bliss  Catalogue  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell Dodgson,  the  great  British  au- 
thority on  prints. 


"Mr.  Bliss  would  wish  me.  I  feel 
sure,  to  say  something  in  my  preface 
not  only  about  the  success  with  which 
he  has  accomplished  his  object  of 
forming  a  great  collection  of  Legros. 
but  also  about  the  worthiness  of  the 
object.  Was  Legros  an  artist  who 
deserved  all  this  attention,  research 
and  expenditure?  Some  may  doubt 
it.  but  let  me  say  at  once  that  I  do  not 
doubt  it  for  one  moment.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  very  great 
painter-etchers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  man  of  cultivated  and  disci- 
plined taste  and  high  ideals,  a  reverent 
student  of  the  great  art  of  the  past, 
and  a  creator  of  great  art  himself.  He 
was  great  in  landscapes,  in  portrai- 
ture and  in  the  invention  of  a  peculiar 
type  of  figure  compositions,  severe  as 
the  monastic  rule  which  binds  the  rc- 
ligioKx  whom  they  depict,  archaic  as 
the  age-long  tradition  which  binds 
with  an  equal,  if  less  consciously  real- 
ized, force  the  conservative  French 
peasant  who  figures,  equally  with 
monk  and  priest,  in  the  early  etchings 
of  Legros." 

Mr.  Dodgson  in  conclusion  states. 
"In  the  Bliss  Collection  such  a  monu- 
ment has  been  raised  to  his  memory 
as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  etcher, 
and  it  is  rarely  that  an  etcher  has  so 
well  deserved  it." 

— Arthur  Heintzelman 
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RENEGADE  NO.  1 


»  ,   ♦  GiRTY  IS  the  name,  but  he 
wasn't  from  Bizerte.  He  hailed  from 
Chambers'  Mill,   Pennsylvania,  and 
people  haven't  forgotten  about  him 
yet.  The  reason  they  haven't  is  that 
Girty  made  a  national  reputation  for 
liimself.  To  be  sure,  it  wasn't  of  the 
sort  that  would  encourage  folks  to  go 
around  claiming  him  as  a  blood  rela- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I'm  told  that 
a  certain  old  Main-Line  family  has 
for  years  been  paying  a  genealogist 
plenty  to  keep  mum  about  the  Girty 
branch  of  its  tree.  You  can,  of  course, 
believe  that  story  or  not,  as  you 
please.   The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  this  fellow  Girty  still  holds  top 
dishonors  as  our  all-time,  AU-Ameri- 
can  renegade  and  traitor.  Ezra  Pound 
and  the  rest  of  the  present-day  turn- 
coats— and  I'll  even  go  back  and 
throw  in  Benedict  Arnold  and  Aaron 
Burr,  too — just  look  like  a  pretty  sad 
bunch  of  snide  little  sand-lotters  in 
comparison. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
disagreement  among  historians,  con- 
cerning  precisely   how   bad  Simon 
Girty  really  was.  Those  of  the  give- 
him-no-quarter  school  insist  that  he 
knocked  of?  more  than  a  thousand 
Americans,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. And  in  cold  blood,  they  add. 
Annalists  of  the  come-give-the-lad-a- 
chance  persuasion  say  Girty  probably 
didn't  do  in  more  than  a  hundred  or 
two  citizens.  They  also  question  that 
blood-temperature   business.  None- 
theless, all  meet  on  the  point  that 
Girty  was  a  thoroughly  unpleasant 
chap   whose   activities   against  this 
country  have  never  been  paralleled, 
either   as   the   charter-president  of 
Murder,  Inc.,  or  as  Public  Renegade 
No.  1. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that 
Simon  didn't  stem  from  what  we  like 
to  call  "fine  old  American  stock."  His 
father,  Simon  the  elder,  an  immi- 
grant from  Ireland  in  1728,  was  given 
the  bum's  rush  out  of  Philadelphia, 
ten  years  later,  for  bootlegging  fire- 
water to  the  red  brother.  Licking  his 
wounds  and  a  stone-bottle  of  rum, 
Sime  appeared  at  Chambers'  Mill,  a 
few  miles  above  Harrisburg,  in  April 
of  1739.  He  was  a  huge,  dashing  fig- 
ure of  a  man  and  shortly  captured  the 


heart  and  hand  of  Chambers'  Mill's 
outstanding  female.  This  lady  was 
either  one  Mary  Newton,  an  English 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  or  Kate 
Willson,  a  blowsy  fille  de  joie  who 
gave  her  favors  only  to  white-men — 
except  when  she  was  drunk.  From 
Mrs.  Girty 's  later  actions,  we  are 
probably  safe  in  assuming  her  first 
name  to  be  Kate. 

Old  Sime  continued  his  career  of 
alcoholizing  the  aborigines,  and,  on 
occasion,  though  stomach  ulcers  had 
cut  down  his  bibbing,  he  would  have 
a  quick  one  with  a  regular  customer. 
It  was  during  such  a  convivial  mo- 
ment when  he  was  drinking  with  an 
Indian  pal  called  The  Fish,  and  a 
white-man  known  as  John  Turner, 
that  The  Fish,  upset  by  some  com- 
ment or  other,  decided  to  bury  the 
hatchet — in  Girty's  skull.  Less  be- 
cause of  his  afifection  for  old  Sime 
than  for  a  suspected  growing  attach- 
ment The  Fish  had  for  Mrs.  Girty, 
Turner  rubbed  out  the  redskin  and 
married  the  relict. 

The  new  Mrs.  Turner  brought  him 
as  her  dowry  four  dirty  little  Girtys : 
Tom,  aged  twelve,  Simon,  Jr.,  ten, 
James,  eight,  and  George,  three.  They 
were  living,  just  then,  at  Sherman's 
Creek  whence  they  had  moved  once 
before  from  Chambers'  Mill  only  to 
be  driven  out  by  marauding  Senecas. 
Mrs.  Girty  had  had  considerable 
trouble  raising  her  flock  because  the 
children — Simon,  particularly  —  kept 
running  ofif  to  live  with  the  Indians. 
Something  about  the  maroon  broth- 
ers' free  and  lawless  life  so  appealed 


to  Junior  that  he  couldn't  seem  to  get 
it  out  of  his  system.  He  finally  had 
Ills  way  when,  in  the  summer  of  1756, 
a  hundred-odd  Senecas  along  with 
some  frisky  Frenchmen  from  Fort 
Duquesne,  not  many  miles  distant, 
drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  Sher- 
man's Valley,  chased  them  to  Fort 
Granville  on  the  Juniata,  and  shortly 
captured  the  entire  population.  John 
Turner  was  burned  at  the  stake,  but 
his  wife,  new  child,  and  young 
George  Girty  were  taken  by  the  Dela- 
wares  ;  James  was  given  to  the  Shaw- 
nees  ;  and  Simon,  to  his  great  joy,  was 
tapped  for  the  Senecas.  Tom  man- 
aged to  escape. 

Unfortunately,   Simon's  Shangri- 
La  ended  in  1764  with  the  close  of 
Pontiac's  War.   All  whites,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  had  to 
be  given  back  to  the  government. 
Sime  was  pretty  sulky  about  the 
whole  thing,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
a  chance,  returned  to  his  copper-col- 
ored playmates.  The  authorities  pres- 
ently learned  of  this  and  snaked  him 
home  again  with  a  stif¥  warning.  De- 
termined to  keep  some  kind  of  con- 
nection with  the  Indians,  Simon  be- 
came a  trader  and  interpreter.  But 
this  soon  struck  him  as  a  dull,  foot- 
less business.  He  wanted  action  and 
excitement,   so  when  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania    began    rowing  about 
whose  border  was  where,  Girty  saw 
an  opportunity  for  fun  and  stepped  in 
on  the  Virginia  side.  Elections  were 
being  held  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
the  citizens  decide  to  which  state  they 
wished    to    belong.     Girty  shortly 
waxed  so  lyrical  about  Virginia  that 
a  Pennsylvania  justice  of  the  peace 
issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  and 
restraint :  it  had  been  reported  that 
Girty  had  killed  eleven  voters  and 
cracked  the  pates  of  thirty-seven  oth- 
ers in  his  campaign  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  legality  of  Virginia's 
claims. 

Whenever  affairs  quieted  down  be- 
tween the  Colonies,  there  was  always 
Indian  hunting  to  be  done.  In  1774  a 
mob  of  drunken  whites  descended 
upon  the  family  of  Chief  Logan,  long 
a  friendly  redskin,  and  with  what 
would  have  been,  under  other  circum- 
stances, an  admirable  thoroughness 
destroyed  every  last  one  of  the  Chief's 
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WAR  BRIDES 

War  brides  in  this  war  may 
have  no  settled  abode 
as  yet,  but  they  all  look 
forward  to  fnrnishing  a 
home  of  their  own.  And 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  New  England  bride,  as 
always,  is  the  hope  for 
Beautiful  Chinaware  and 
Gleaming  Glassware 
from 


2nd  cah  stop  beyond 
Kenmore  Square 
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relatives.  Logan  was  away  at  the 
time,  but  when  he  came  back,  he  was 
rather  irked  at  the  whimsicahties  of 
the  palefaces.  Accordingly,  he  organ- 
ized a  bit  of  mayhem  on  his  own  hook 
and  not  only  matched  but  even  ex- 
ceeded the  total  killings  registered  by 
the  whites. 

News  of  this  wholesale  slaughter 
shortly  was  reported  to  Governor 
Lord  Dunmore  of  Virginia,  a  nasty 
hand  in  a  row,  who  was  shortly  to 
have  a  small  war  named  in  his  honor. 
Dunmore  assembled  his  militia  hastily 
and  began  to  beat  the  bushes  for  In- 
dians. Girty  had  been  attached,  in  an 
informal  fashion,  to  the  governor's 
staff  and  was  employed  on  a  sort  of 
piecework  basis  as  scout  and  inter- 
preter. It  was  in  this  connection  that 
he  met  one  of  the  most  famous  In- 
dian spies  and  scouts  of  the  entire 
period — the  renowned  Simon  Ken- 
ton. The  two  became  intimate  friends 
and,  though  Girty  didn't  much  cotton 
to  the  idea  of  hunting  down  his  former 
red  associates,  he  did  admire  Kenton's 
style  and  decided  to  go  along  for  the 
ride  anyhow. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  as  the  militia 
ro\ed  about  through  the  tniderbrush, 
popping  off  a  few  Indians  just  to 
keep  their  hand  in,  the  group  began 
to  realize  that  Girty  was  a  versatile 
fellow.  Not  unlike  Ivan  Skavinsky 
Skivar.  he  could  imitate  Logan,  tell 
fortunes  with  cards,  and  play  on  any 
available  guitars.  Lord  Dunmore, 
who  had  been  amused  at  the  man's 
histrionics,  suggested,  one  night  in 
camp,  that  Girty  mass  his  talent-shots 
and  entertain  the  men  with  aborigine 
take-offs  and  dances.  Girty  was  such 
a  success,  that  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, Dunmore  promised  him  a  sec- 
ond lietitenant's  commission  as  soon 
as  the  regiment  reached  Fort  Pitt.  It 
is  obvious,  right  here,  where  today's 
precedent  for  giving  out  commissions 
not  always  on  military  merit  started. 

— Trentwell  Mason  White 
(  This  is  the  first  part  of  a  tivo-part 
article.) 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  BEN  FRANKLIN 
Edward  Burton  Rideout  —  Weather  Prophet  and  Ex-Printer 


♦  ♦  .  As  Meteoroligist  for  Bos- 
ton's radio  station  WEEI,  Edward 
Burton  Rideout's  dry,  Yankee- 
twanged  voice  has  reached  into  more 
New  England  homes  with  a  more  per- 
sonaHzed  emphasis  than  has  any  other 
voice  short  of  FDR's  silken  syllables 
during  a  Fireside  Chat.  Twice  a  day 
for  nineteen  years,  EB  has  sifted  the 
vagaries  of  New  England  weather  and 
dealt  sagely  with  the  personal  prob- 
lems and  weather  needs  of  motorist, 
farmer,  vacationer,  and  interested 
listener  alike.  He  has  come  out  of 
these  10,000-odd  broadcasts  with  a 
record  of  being  85%  right  and  only 
15%  wrong. 

This  record  alone  automatically 
elevates  him  to  the  stature  of  prophet- 
supreme  in  his  field. 

His  similarity  to  Ben  Franklin  is 
probably  greater  than  the  mere  fact 
that  both  men  worked  as  printers  and 
both  were  interested  in  the  weather. 
Franklin  discovered  the  circular  mo- 
tion of  storms.  Before  EB's  weather 
career  is  over,  the  odds  are  that  he, 
too,  will  contribute  valuable  meteoro- 
logical information  to  the  world.  The 
present  percentage  of  failure  in 
weather  prediction  is  a  troublesome 
matter  and  one  he  would  like  to  over- 
come. 

Although  the  war  has  necessarily 
curtailed  Rideout's  detailed  weather 
analyses,  his  resumption,  recently,  of 
twice-daily  forecasts  has  been  greeted 
with  relief  by  a  large  section  of  the 
New  England  population.  It  is  tan- 
gible proof  that  the  war  situation  is 
fairly  well  in  hand. 

Few  weather-forecasters  are  as 
closely  identified  with  the  atmospheric 
conditions  as  EB.  His  listeners,  who 
run  high  in  the  hundred  thousands, 
are  apt  to  take  a  very  personal  inter- 
est in  his  broadcasts.  This  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
dispensing  weather  data  for  nineteen 
years.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
weather  is  a  very  personal  matter  to 
everyone.  Nineteen  years  have  linked 
EB  and  the  elements  so  solidly  that  it 
is  rumored  that  people  greet  each 
other  with : 


"Pleasant  Rideout  we're  having 
these  days !"  instead  of  "pleasant 
weather  we're  having." 

It  is  true,  however,  that  listeners 
turn  to  EB's  forecasts  whenever  there 


During  stormy  weather  before  the 
war,  telephone  calls  from  motorists 
and  farmers  averaged  700  a  day. 
Now,  of  course,  the  calls  are  at  a  new 
low,  especially  from  motorists. 


is  a  question  of  weather  in  their 
minds.  "Let's  ask  Rideout"  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  New 
England. 

Letters  fall  like  snow  across  his 
desk,  praising  or  damning  his  predic- 
tions in  the  most  personal  manner,  as 
though  EB  was  somehow  at  fault  for 
the  whole  thing.  Only  recently,  a 
listener  postcarded  the  suggestion  to 
Rideout  that  he  include  wind  velocity 
in  his  morning  broadcasts  because : 
"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a 
temperature  of  30-degrees  with  no 
wind  requires  a  difYerent  sort  of  cloth- 
ing than  a  temperature  of  30-degrees 
with  wind  of  five  mile  velocity."  The 
suggestion,  needless  to  say,  was  con- 
sidered a  very  sensible  one  by  EB,  but 
government  restrictions  have  forced 
him  to  write  the  woman  explaining 
that  wind  velocity  is  still  taboo. 


"A  few  weeks  ago,"  EB  adds  in 
his  wry  voice,  "I  received  a  call  from 
a  man  who  wanted  to  know  the  driv- 
ing conditions  between  here  and  New 
York.  I  was  quite  surprised." 

Understatement  of  this  sort  is  as 
typical  of  Rideout  as  is  his  ingenuity 
in  sifting  the  variations  of  the  New 
England  atmospherics.  Only  once, 
and  that  was  a  few  hours  prior  to  the 
hurricane  of  1938,  did  EB  begin  a 
broadcast  with  what  he  considered  a 
"scare"  opening.  He  scrapped  his  pre- 
pared broadcast  when  Uie  hurricane 
looked  like  a  sure  thing  locally  and 
started  oflF  with  the  announcement 
that  there  would  be  a  big  "blow"  here- 
abouts. Rendered  in  his  typical  Yan- 
kee drawl,  the  warning  was  timely  but 
not  terrifying.  His  scoop,  by  the  way, 
on  the  hurricane  is  another  in  the 
long   list  of   successful  predictions 
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wliich  have  given  liini  the  85%  right 
rating. 

The  wiUingness  to  explore  every 
method  of  weather  prediction,  beyond 
tliat  of  the  scientific  instrument  and 
record  analysis  has  tended  to  make 
I'.B  a  mildly  unorthodox  forecaster.  It 
lias  also  enabled  him  to  supplement 
the  still  faulty  science  of  meteorology 
with  a  high  average  of  success.  His 
Long  Range  Weather  Forecast  Calen- 
dar is  a  good  example  of  that.  Pub- 
lished locally  as  a  private  enterprise, 
tliis  calendar  has  caught  on  in  a  big 
w  ay  due  to  the  excellent  level  of  suc- 
cess which  it  has  delivered. 

When  you  consider  that  this  calen- 
dar is  made  up  six  months  before  the 
opening  of  the  New  Year,  and  that  it 
covers  twelve  months  of  the  year 
ahead,  EB  is  truly  a  weather  prophet. 

The  manner  in  which  he  prepares 
these  Long-Range  Forecasts  is  of  in- 
terest largely  because  it  reveals  the 
aforementioned  willingness  to  try  any 
logical  method  o  f  gauging  the 
weather.  Any  method,  that  is,  which 
supplements  his  fine  scientific  equip- 
ment, his  record  file,  and  his  weather 
"hunch."  The  Calendar  is  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  the  astronomical 
ephemerides  used  regularly  by  the 
astrologer.  From  the  planetary  as- 
pects, EB  dopes  out  the  weather 
probabilities  for  the  year  ahead, 
checks  them  against  his  records,  com- 
pares high  and  low  spots  with  the 
planetary  aspects  of  other  years,  and 
comes  out  very  nicely,  thank  you. 

His  twice-daily  broadcasts  at 
WEEI  are  also  supplemented  by  a 
heavy  schedule  o  f  commercial 
weather  services  which  he  renders 
from  his  small  office  atop  the  Edison 
building.  Two  times  a  week  he 
teaches  weather  classes  at  WEEI ; 
annually  Northeastern  University 
calls  him  in  for  a  summer  course  in 
weather ;  the  University  Extension 
classes  consider  him  a  "stafif"  regu- 
lar ;  and  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Army 
ai)proached  liim  about  a  course  on 
the  weather  for  the  CAP  or  Civilian 
Air  Patrol.  Since  flying  is  his  new 
weather  interest,  partly  because  his 
son  is  working  in  a  plane  plant  and 
partly  because  he  foresees  a  new  ex- 
tension of  his  weather  services,  EB 
is  a  sure  thing  to  take  on  these  addi- 
tional classes  at  the  drop  of  the 
Army's  hat. 


These  commercial  services,  by  the 
way,  include  weather  information  for 
such  widely  diversified  organizations 
as  a  taxi  company,  a  big  dairy  firm, 
the  state  and  city  highway  depart- 
ments, a  chain  of  candy  stores,  a  gas 
company,  Boston  Elevated  Railways, 
a  coal  company,  and  exchange  data 
with  the  regional  railroads.  Most  of 
these  organizations  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  travel  conditions.  The  candy 
shops  and  the  gas  company,  however, 
are  more  concerned  with  atmospheric 
conditions. 

Rideout's  services  to  the  highway 
departments  are  logical  local  develop- 
ments as  well  as  personalized  exten- 
sions of  present  Government  Weather 
Bureau  reports.  The  city  and  state 
departments  receive  both  services, 
and  on  one  occasion  when  they  chose 
to  follow  the  Government  report,  toss- 
ing EB  into  the  wastebasket,  the  Bos- 
ton newspapers  denounced  the  depart- 
ments' lack  of  storm  preparations 
with  sound  editorial  wallops.  Since 
that  time,  the  chances  are  that  EB, 
the  Cautious,  gets  top  billing  when 
he  disagrees  with  the  Government. 

Several  things  distinguish  Ride- 
out's forecasting  from  that  of  other 
meteorologists.  Most  notable  of  them 
being,  perhaps,  the  simplicity  of  his 
equipment.  When  WEEI  was  plan- 
ning to  move  into  the  new  Edison 
building,  Rideout  button-holed  the  ar- 
cliitect  in  charge,  asked  how  many 
stories  the  building  would  have,  then 
rather  wistfully  announced  that  the 
fourteen-story  building  would  be  a 
perfect  place  for  a  weather  station. 
He  gave  no  orders  to  that  eiYect.  He 
merely  suggested.  The  plans  were 
altered  accordingly,  and  today,  the 
roof  of  the  building  bristles  with  a 


40- foot  pole,  wind  and  weather  de- 
vices, and  automatically  controlled  re- 
cording machinery  which  connects 
with  his  small  office  on  the  top  floor. 

Rideout's  and  WEEI's  equipment 
is  the  best  available.  It  is,  however, 
simple  when  compared  with  the 
equipment  complications  of  most  offi- 
cial weather  bureaus.  There  is  a  tele- 
thermograph  and  triple  register  re- 
cording outdoor  temperatures,  wind 
velocity  and  direction,  and  rainfall  all 
in  one.  There  is  a  barograph  to  re- 
cord atmospheric  pressure  and  a  hy- 
drograph  to  record  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Aside  from  these  instruments 
and  files  stuffed  with  permanent  rec- 
ords, there  is  nothing  else  in  the  way 
of  "machinery."  There  is,  of  course, 
EB  sitting  behind  his  desk,  a  big 
weather  map  on  one  wall,  pictures  of 
heavy  surf  on  the  opposite  wall,  and 
one  lone  cloud  chart  complete  with 
symbols,  photos,  descriptions,  and  in- 
cidental data.  This  is  his  weather 
station. 

"That  chart  there,"  Rideout  is  apt 
to  say,  "is  too  complicated.  I  teach 
my  classes  the  simplest  methods  pos- 
sible. Look.  The  first  four  photos 
in  the  left  column  are  all  clouds  of 
the  same  type.  One  photo  would  be 
enough.  That  last  column  on  the 
right  .  .  .  seven  of  those  photos  are 
of  the  same  family.  It  is  too  fussy." 

Added  to  the  simplicity  of  his 
equipment  is  another  factor  which 
distinguishes  EB  from  fellow  fore- 
casters. 

"When  a  weather  forecast  goes 
wrong."  he  says,  admitting  the  per- 
centage of  error,  "it  is  because  we  do 
not  know  enough  about  meteorciDgy. 
It  is  a  science  of  the  weather,  but  it 
hasn't  the  exactness  of  mathematics. 
I've  spent  my  life  trying  to  find  out 
why  and  how  to  overcome  those  in- 
exactnesses." 

To  this  end.  Rideout  has  gradually 
turned  to  the  astronomical  ephemer- 
ides used  by  astrologers  as  supple- 
mentary data  in  analyzing  weather  at 
long  range. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  EB  is 
slightly  unorthodox  as  a  weather 
forecaster.  He  does  not,  however, 
discount  the  virtues  of  scientific 
equipment.  Remembering  back  to  his 
first  attempts  to  study  the  weather, 
and  recollecting  how  relatively  recent 
the  study  of  meteorology  has  been,  he 
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is  not  prepared  to  overlook  anything, 
even  to  the  "aching  bunion"  type  of 
forecasting  equipment.  Such  homely 
touches  added  to  the  genius  of  scien- 
tific ec[uipment  have  done  much  to 
identify  EB  and  the  weather  as  one. 

So  much  a  part  of  his  life  is  the 
weather,  that  Rideout  constantly  links 
important  national  happenings  to  "the 
day  the  temperatures  dropped  25  de- 
grees, an  unusually  big  drop  for  New 
England  weather,"  or  "a  week  when 
the  surf  was  very  heavy  all  along  the 
coast,"  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  other 
weather  phenomena.  This  affinity 
with  the  weather  began  almost  on  the 
day  of  his  birth,  on  June  21,  1888. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  longest  day 
of  the  year,  and  the  very  year  when 
the  Great  Blizzard  of  '88  took  place. 

It  was  not  until  EB  was  slightly 
older  that  tangible  evidence  of  his  in- 
terest in  weather  came  to  the  fore.  In 
1891,  when  he  was  three,  he  was 
badly  scared  by  a  snow  storm  high- 
lighted by  terrific  thunderclaps  and 
spectacular  lightning.  People  who 
know  Rideout  best  claim  that  the  in- 
fant's attitude  even  then  was :  "if  I'm 
going  to  be  as  scared  as  this,  I  want 
to  know  how  come  this  happened." 

At  the  age  of  ten,  he  watched  the 
big  storm  of  1898  develop,  reach  its 
peak,  and  fade  away.  This  was  the 
storm  in  which  the  steamer  Portland 
was  lost  near  Highland  Light.  This 
tragedy,  coupled  with  his  observations 
of  the  storm,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him,  and  he  determined  to  find  out 
whether  such  catastrophes  could  not 
be  prevented  by  weather  knowledge 
plus  efficient  dissemination  of  the 
data. 

The  earliest  honors  which  his  inter- 
est in  the  weather  brought  him  was 
the  distinction  of  being  appointed 
Monitor  of  the  Thermometer  at 
school,  and  the  prestige  of  having  a 
weather  essay  of  his  exhibited  as  the 
finest  work  of  its  kind  by  any  Ameri- 
can schoolboy  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition. 

When  he  finished  high  school,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  find  a  job  to 
provide  him  with  a  living.  To  this 
end,  he  turned  up  in  a  printer's  shop, 
learning  the  art  of  printing  and  en- 
graving. Weather  remained  his  avo- 
cation for  some  eighteen  years,  but 
during  that  time  every  dollar  that 
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could  be  spared  from  the  cost  of  siip- 
]H)rting  a  wife,  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters went  into  his  home  weather 
equipment. 

"When  I  started  finding  out  about 
the  weather,"  he  says,  "there  were  no 
scliools  teaching  meteorology.  There 
weren't  even  any  textbooks  about  it 
except  one.  I  bought  that.  And  the 
minute  I  could  afford  it,  I  bought 
the  daily  weather  chart  which  the  gov- 
ernment puts  out.  I  haven't  missed 
one  of  them  since  I  first  bought  the 
service." 

Harvard  and  M.I.T.  later  estab- 
lished meteorological  courses,  but  by 
that  time,  EB  had  the  bit  in  his  teeth 
and  was  doing  very  nicely  on  his  own. 

Rideout,  incidentally,  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  very  first  radio 
meteorologist  in  the  country.  And  his 
introduction  to  the  air  waves  came 
about  through  the  usual  combination 
of  circumstances.  He  had  been  sell- 
ing printing  and  engraving  success- 
fully for  eighteen  years  when  he  came 
across  an  article  which  discussed  the 
effect  of  thunderstorms  on  radio  re- 
ception. The  article  was  printed  in 
the  Taylor  Imtrument  Magazine,  and 
it  started  him  wondering  why  this  was 
so.  Curiosity  flowered  so  rapidly  that 
something  had  to  be  done  about  it. 
r^esides  tliat,  it  seemed  to  EB  that 
radio  was  the  perfect  way  to  get  a  lot 
of  weather  data  by  exchange,  as  well 
as  a  fast  and  effective  way  to  give  it 
to  the  world. 

Sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
W'EEI  explaining  his  ideas  and  ask- 
ing for  an  appointment.  With  the 
letter  in  the  mail,  he  went  about  his 
business  of  contacting  his  printing 
customers.  By  chance,  he  mentioned 
to  one  man  that  he  had  written  to  the 
radio  station  and  the  customer  told 
liim  to  go  and  see  a  Mr.  Whitcomb. 
This  was  the  man  to  contact. 

Rideout  promptly  hurried  over  to 
the  radio  station,  approached  Whit- 
comb, told  his  story,  and  waited. 
Whitcomb  said  nothing  while  he  out- 
lined his  idea,  and  EB  recalls  that  he 
got  a  "sinking  sensation"  of  failure. 
When  he  was  through,  Whitcomb 
picked  up  a  pencil,  noted  a  few  words 
on  his  desk  calendar,  and  told  Ride- 
out: 

"Come  in  on  August  7  and  give  a 
talk  over  the  air." 


Rideout  had  no  desire  to  be  a  radio  well  was  low  and  his  wife  was  going 

personality.    He   was   interested   in  to  have  a  baby.  He  wanted  to  know 

weather.  But  if  he  had  to  talk  to  do  whether  he  should  move  her  to  a  city 

what  he  wanted  most,  he  would  talk.  hospital  where  there  would  be  enough 

He  is,  however,  under  no  illusions  as  water  to  take  care  of  her  needs  or 

to  his  brilliance  as  an  ear-tickling,  whether  there  would  be  rain  and  she 

persuasive  speaker.  He  has  a  job  to  could  stay  on  the  farm."  Rideout 

do,  information  to  provide,  and  he  pauses  briefly.   "I  told  him  it  would 

goes  ahead  with  it  enthusiastically.  rain."     Another    pause.     "It  did. 

The    changeover    from    printed    to  Everything  was  all  right." 

weather  prophet  has  brought  him  the  In  keeping  with  his  theory  that  a 

fulfillment  of  a  life-long  ambition  as  weather  man  should  deal  out  weather 

well  as  a  new  vocation.  forecasts  in  the  section  of  the  country 

At  56,  EB  is  a  slight,  conserva-  native  to  him,  EB  has  stayed  put  in 

tively  dressed  man  of  medium  height,  Boston.  This  theory  is  practical,  he 

with  twinkling  eyes  and  a  dry,  New  feels,  because  a  native  is  "kind  of 

England  wit.   He  talks  in  much  the  used  to  the  vagaries  of  his  home  cli- 

same  format  as  he  speaks  over  the  air.  mate."     Although    New  England 

In  recounting  the  experience  of  a  weather  is  a  stiff  test  of  any  meteorol- 

farmer  who  asked  for  weather  advice,  ogist's  ability,  it  is  a  good  place  and 

he  tends  to  sound  as  though  he  were  one  Rideout  loves.  Quips  about  local 

announcing    "a    low-pressure    area  climatic  conditions  and  his  own  15% 

moving  south  and  gaining  momen-  error  rating  make  no  dent  in  him. 

tum."  He  is  given  to  understatement  New  England  is  changeable,  he  ex- 

at  all  times.  plains,  but  the  variations  are  never  as 

"A  farmer  called  one  day  when  we  great  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the 

were  having  a  dry  spell,"  he  recalls.  country.   And  New  England  is  also 

"He  was  very  worried  because  his  subject  to  two  storm  paths,  one  com- 


"Seems  fantastic  in  these  days  of  blood  plasma: 
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ing  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  one 
moving  down  through  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  He  enjoys  testing  his 
knowledge  against  the  ahnost  unhm- 
ited  weather  possibilities  of  his  native 
territory.  The  errors  are  inevitable. 

The  fact  that  his  forecasts  and  the 
work  connected  with  them  keep  him 
at  WEEI  for  longer  hours  than  most 
men  put  in  during  the  day,  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  to  Rideout.  When 
the  weather  is  good,  he  gets  home  to 
Belmont  soon  after  his  11  p.m.  broad- 
cast. At  times,  he  is  even  able  to  get 
home  after  his  morning  broadcast. 
But  when  stormy  weather  is  current, 
he  is  very  apt  to  spend  the  entire  day 
and  night  at  the  studio,  taking  the 
weather  pulse  every  few  minutes, 
calling  his  clients,  and  keeping  the 
phone  calls  pacified. 

Among  his  many  triumphs,  his 
forecast  of  the  Hurricane  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1938,  is  one  of  which  he  is 
very  proud.  His  pride,  however, 
rests  on  the  fact  that  his  warning  un- 
doubtedly saved  many  of  his  listeners 
serious  damage  and  not  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  only  forecaster  to  call 
the  turn. 

His  prediction  came  about  quite 
naturally,  he  explains.  Storm  warn- 
ings of  a  hurricane  approaching 
Florida  had  already  been  posted,  and 
when  he  heard,  via  his  short-wave 
set,  that  the  storm  had  veered  away 
from  the  coast,  he  concluded,  as  did 
many  other  weather  men,  that  it 
would  blow  out  to  sea.  Atmospheric 
conditions  had  been  bad,  locally,  and 
he  stayed  on  the  job  in  his  office,  tak- 
ing the  weather  pulse  regularly  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  coastal  reports. 

When  he  noticed  that  the  conditions 
along  the  Carolina  coast  were  improv- 
ing even  while  the  barometer  was 
dropping,  he  kept  even  a  closer  tab 
on  the  storm's  progress.  The  hurri- 
cane had  curved  almost  east  away 
from  Florida,  moving  in  a  north-east- 
erly direction.  The  next  morning, 
shortly  before  time  to  go  on  the  air, 
he  picked  up  a  Coast  Guard  report 
from  Sandwich  and  Race  Point.  The 
man  on  duty  had  some  news  of  inter- 
est for  him.  The  "blow"  was  moving 
very  fast  and  was  only  200  miles 
south  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

It  is  Rideout's  rule  never  to  throw 
an  unnecessary  weather  scare  into  his 


listeners.  This  time,  however,  he 
broke  his  rule,  scrapped  his  prepared 
broadcast,  and  opened  with  the 
words : 

"There  is  likely  to  be  a  dangerous 
blow  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  .  .  ." 

In  Rideout's  language,  this  is  the 
most  frightening  phrasing  he  could 
use.  To  listeners,  "likely"  is  a  word 
which  he  has  made  very  familiar  dur- 
ing his  long  years  of  weather  fore- 
casting. It  is  understatement  at  EB's 
New  England  best. 

There  is  only  one  flaw  in  EB's  rec- 
ollection of  the  hurricane.  He  was  so 
busy  in  his  office  that  he  couldn't  ob- 
serve the  phenomena.  All  he  got  to 
see  were  a  few  pieces  of  tin  being 
ripped  off  the  roof  of  a  nearby  store. 
The  rest  of  the  storm  went  on  behind 
his  back. 

"New  England  has  had  only  one 
other  hurricane,  in  1815,"  he  informs 
questioners.  "The  1938  storm  was 
very  similar." 

Privately,  however,  he  would  like 
to  get  hold  of  the  astronomical  tables 
for  the  year  1815,  to  compare  the 
planetary  aspects.  Something,  he  is 
sure,  could  be  deduced  from  the  com- 
parison. 

Stories  about  EB  and  his  forecasts 
are  almost  a  part  of  local  folklore. 
One  in  particular  stands  out  in  the 
minds  of  WEEI's  staflf.  As  a  rib,  an 
announcer  got  Rideout  on  the  phone 
and  asked  what  the  weather  was  go- 
ing to  be.  Would  there  be  rain  ?  It 
had  already  started  to  pour  outside. 

Rideout  replied  that  the  weather 
would  be  fair,  with  no  rain.  The  rib- 
ber  asked  him  if  he  was  positive  of 
this.  Yes,  EB  was  positive. 

"Turn  around,  then,  and  look  out 
of  the  window,"  his  heckler  told  him. 
"\\'hat's  that  stuff  falling  now?" 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  then 
Rideout's  dry  voice  came  over  the 
wire : 

"It  looks  a  little  like  rain,  doesn't 
it  ?"  he  said,  and  hung  up. 

So  unquenchable  is  his  interest  in 
the  weather  that  he  is  already  at  work 
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RcK.  I'.  S  Pat.  Oft. 


If  >oiir  hair  is  anytliing 
le  s  tlian  radiantly  and 
colorfully  "young-look- 
ing' —  you  should  see 
ab  ut  a  CLAIROL  Sham- 
I)(io  Tint  treatment.  It's 
pleasant  and  exciting  to 
see  drabness  and  gray- 
ne.«s  give  ^vay  to  a  youth- 
ful rich  shade. 


If  you  are  just  starting  to  turn  gray,  we 
can  easily  blend  it  to  match  your  own 
natural  shade.  We  take  the  precaution  of 
using  Clairol  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


JULYAN 


143  NEWBURY  ST. 


Com.  9155 


on  plans  to  cope  with  the  big  spurt  in 
flying  after  the  war.  Logically 
enough,  he  knows  that  weather  is 
vital  to  flying.  And  even  the  cautious 
individual  in  a  gentle  helicopter  will 
want  to  know  whether  it  will  be  best 
to  go  to  Portland  and  visit  Aunt  Sadie 
or  to  New  Haven  to  see  Joe.  This 
information  Rideout  will  supply  with 
the  same  loving  care  that  he  gives  to 
motorists,  picnickers,  camera  addicts, 
and  surf-lovers  in  peacetime. 

He  feels,  too,  that  his  Long  Range 
Forecast  Calendar  can  be  developed 
to  a  point  where  it  is  95%  right.  To 
that  end,  he  is  checking  and  recheck- 
ing  astronomical  data  against  the  rec- 
ords. 

His  record  of  correctness,  how- 
ever, is  completely  ovitstanding  among 
weather  men.  He  has  "got  the  bulge" 
on  the  government  forecasts  many 
times  in  the  past.  He  will  do  so  again 
when  he  can  get  all  the  data,  short- 
wave and  other  vital  information, 
which  is  essential  to  daily  forecasting. 

When  EB  gives  his  friends  weather 
advice,  they  have  found  it  well  to 
heed  his  warnings.  Two  young 
W'EEI  staffers  planned  to  take  a 
long  week-end  in  New  Hampshire  on 
a  horseback  trip.  They  asked  EB 
whether  it  would  be  fair  during  the 
time. 

Rideout  consulted  his  notes,  told 
them  that  a  storm  area  was  moving 
southward  from  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
said  that  it  would  rain. 

■*Oh,  well,"  shrugged  the  young 
woman  to  her  friend,  "EB  is  85% 
right  and  15%  wrong.  Let's  take  a 
chance  on  the  15%  !" 

Rideout 's  score  was  100%  on  that 
one.  It  rained  for  three  days  straight. 

— Barbara  Pearson 
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SHOP  TALK 


♦  ♦  ♦  Ask  any  woman  what's 
best  about  spring — she'll  say,  we'll 
bet,  that  it's  the  hats!  It's  just  not 
spring  for  a  woman  till  that  new 
bonnet  gets  paraded  before  her  per- 
sonal public,  for  spring  hats  lend  a 
Queen-of-the-May  look  that  brings 
on  the  compliments.  And  if  you  want 
to  make  the  little  woman  happy,  just 
turn  her  loose  in  Fredleys'  millinery 
balcony  at  350  Boylston  Street. 
Whether  she's  sixteen  or  sixty,  she'll 
be  enthralled.  This  year's  hats  are  so 
attractive  that  even  the  hat-hating 
teen  gals  are  coming  in  by  twos  and 
threes  for  hats,  Fredleys  say,  and 
they  look  much  neater  and  prettier 
than  with  the  traditional  flying  mane. 
Of  course,  the  young  set  goes  for  the 
gay  little  half  hats  that  cling  closely 
to  the  head,  and  Fredleys  have  plenty 
of  these.  Some  are  grosgrain  trimmed 
and  quite  casual ;  others  have  colored 
flowers  and  fruits  over  the  ears.  Col- 
legiennes  like  the  close-fitting  felt 
cloches  for  campus  wear  and  with 
tweeds.  These  hats  from  $8.95.  For 
the  glamorous  lady,  Fredleys  has  the 
new  chignon  hats  that  clip  or  button 
under  the  chignon — these  help  to  hold 
the  hair  in  place  and  really  stay  put. 
All  you  see  of  the  hat  from  the  front 
is  two  lovely  colorful  curving  pieces 
just  under  the  ears,  and  in  back,  a 
pretty  shape  partly  covering  the  chig- 
non. Then  there  are  the  felt  off- face 
cloches  with  ribbon  cockades  or  bright 
feather  trim,  and  of  course,  sailors 
galore.  Some  of  the  sailors  have 
matching  gilets  —  perfection  with 
suits.  Pastel  straws  and  summery- 
looking  brimmed  hats  are  just  being 
unpacked — so  if  you  haven't  got  your 
Easter  bonnet,  better  run  in  soon  and 
pick  out  a  lovely  one  ! 

Lamson  &  Hubbard  are  quite 
happy  about  the  collection  in  their 
second  floor  Dress  Salon.  They're 
showing  boleros,  of  course,  with  the 
emphasis  on  three-piece  costumes  that 
can  be  worn  like  a  suit.  These  have 
a  skirt,  a  blouse,  and  a  bolero  jacket 
that  are  meant  for  each  other  but  can 
be  worn  separately.  Their  favorite  is 
a  black  and  white  pin  checked  bolero 
with  wedge-shaped  pockets,  bold  sil- 
very buttons,  a  ruffled  white  blouse, 
and  a  button- front  matching  skirt.  A 


bright  blouse  would  be  nice  with  this, 
too.  Or  you  might  like  the  bright- 
bolero,  dark-skirt  costume.  The  bole- 
ros come  in  glowing  tropic  colors, 
set  ofif  with  white  tailored  blouses, 
and  dark  gored  skirts.  $29.95  for 
bolero  and  skirt,  $7.95  for  the  blouses. 
They've  gone  in  for  prints,  too,  and 
prophesy  a  print  season  this  summer. 
There's  a  stunning  black  and  white 
print  with  big  white  flowers,  and  we 
do  mean  BIG,  a  sort  of  scattered  de- 
sign, with  a  scarf  efifect  at  the  neckline 
and  a  red  rose  for  accent.  Very  cock- 
tail-hour. And  another  black-and- 
white  that's  perfect  for  a  woman's 
town  costume  :  white  bowknots  with  a 
tiny  flower  in  the  center  on  thin  black 


"For  the  heir-minded,"  as  R.  H. 
Stearns  so  cleverly  puts  it,  there's  a 
charming  nook  on  Stearns'  fifth  floor 
that  all  young  mothers-to-be  should 
know  about.  Why?  'Cause  there 
they'll  find  their  own  kind  of  clothes 
with  all  the  added  gadgets  they  need 
for  comfort  while  "waiting."  There's 
nothing  about  these  pretty  young 
frocks  and  trim  suits  to  give  away 
the  secret,  and  unless  you  suddenly 
take  up  knitting  pink  and  blue  boo- 
tees, no  one  will  know.  For  all  around 
wear  there's  a  navy  jumper  with 
bright  peasant  banding  and  a  white 
blouse,  practical  as  can  be  and  smart, 
too.  And  for  parties  and  gay  times 
there's  a  softly  colored  crepe  with 
scalloped  square  neckline  and  scallops 
around  the  edge  of  the  short  sleeves, 
and  a  boutonniere  of  scalloped  crepe 


Post  debs  and  debs  at  luncheon  in  the  Statler  Terrace  Room  follozving 
Morning  Musicalc:  (Left  to  right)  Barbara  Louise  White,  Priscilla 
Lancaster  Perry  and  Ann  Edgerly 


crepe  with  a  deep  tailored  neckline 
softened  with  rippling  two-inch  wide 
ruffles  and  more  ruffles  around  tab 
pockets  at  the  hips.  There's  nothing 
timid  about  these  prints — they're  bold, 
definite,  and  important  looking.  Print 
is  used  for  trim  on  a  clever  navy  crepe 
basic  dress,  and  in  a  truly  original 
way :  twin  scarves  of  red  and  white 
print  button  on  at  the  shoulders  and 
come  down  the  bodice  to  tie  in  two 
fat  little  bows  under  the  belt.  Take 
ofif  the  scarves  and  there's  a  good 
plain  basic  dress  ready  to  take  on  odd 
collars  and  cufTs  or  jewelry. 


petals  at  the  shoulder.  This  has  a 
littl'j  well  placed  fullness  in  the  skirt 
in  front.  There's  a  red  crepe  that's 
gay  as  a  tulip,  the  cardigan  neck  set 
oflF  with  "spaghetti"  bows  and  self- 
covered  buttons  down  the  front. 
Most  attractive  was  the  flowered 
print  peasant  blouse  with  drawstring 
neck  topping"  oflf  a  black  skirt.  This 
has  a  "Claudia"  look — young  and 
guileless  and  altogether  fetching,  with 
flattering  long  full  sleeves.  Dresses 
from  $14.95.  Then,  for  those  long 
walks  the  doc  prescribes,  there  are 
stroller  suits  of  men's  wear  twill  with 
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jackets  that  give  coverage  but  are  not 
obviously  boxy,  a  n  d  dressmaker 
touches,  slot  pockets,  nicely  curved 
revers,  little  details  that  are  hard  to 
find  in  this  type  of  suit.  Good  com- 
fortable skirts,  too.  Incidentally, 
Stearns  knows  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  when  it  comes  to  concealed  fas- 
tenings, those  extra  snaps,  hidden 
fullness,  and  a  lot  of  other  mysterious 
complications  that  work  magic  for 
your  figger. 

♦  ♦  .  Lately  there's  been  a  lot 
of  raving  on  about  the  wonderful 
sportswear  they're  making  out  in 
California,  and  Jordan  Marsh  has 
scooped  the  town  with  their  exclusive 
collection  of  California  Versatogs. 
What  are  Versatogs?  Well,  a  bright 
young  designer  admired  the  slick 
sport  clothes  of  the  movie  stars  at 
smart  resorts,  but  deplored  the 
amount  of  bags  and  trunks  it  took  to 
keep  a  lady  looking  trim  on  a  week- 
end jaunt.  He  solved  the  baggage 
])roblem,  and  a  lot  of  other  problems, 
too,  by  designing  a  collection  of  sport 
clothes  that  go  together  perfectly,  that 
match  and  mix  and  do  double  duty 
with  nonchalance.  In  short,  a  well 
thought  out  capsule  wardrobe  that 
looks  well  in  any  setting.  Isn't  that 
just  what  we  business  gals  have  been 
looking  for?  The  colors  are  soft  and 
subtle  and  definitely  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. There's  a  cool  sage  green,  a 
smoky  blue,  a  good  cloud  grey,  and  a 
cheery  becoming  berry  red.  The  fabric 
is  silky  smooth  gabardine,  100%  vir- 
gin wool,  and  the  tailoring  is  faultless. 
You  can  assemble  a  suit,  slacks,  top- 
coat, odd  jacket,  separate  skirt  and 
two  pretty  blouses — choose  colors  to 
match  or  at  random — you'll  end  up 
with  a  smart  ensemble.  The  cut  is 
classic  with  such  niceties  as  hand- 
picked  edges  and  leather  buttons,  and 
even  the  linings  are  dyed  to  match. 
One  of  the  blouses  is  a  classic  white 
with  the  open-collar  cut  to  exactly  fit 
the  suit  lapels ;  the  other  is  a  bow-tie 
style  with  inserts  of  the  red  and  blue 
stemming  from  the  shoulders  in  a 
panel  down  the  front.  Both  blouses 
have  an  unusual  action  back  that's 
tucked  all  the  way  across  the  shoul- 
ders, and  hand  finished  edges.  In 
short,  every  detail  has  been  thought 
out  and  the  whole  wardrobe  coordi- 
nated beautifully  for  year-round  duty 
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anywhere.  Prices  are  surprisingly 
moderate :  suits  $29.95,  topcoats 
$29.95,  slacks  $12.95,  skirts  $9.95, 
and  blouses  at  $5.98  and  $6.95.  Cali- 
fornia, here  we  come ! 

♦  ♦  «  Spe.'\king  of  sport  clothes 
makes  us  think  of  week-ends,  picnics, 
cottages  in  the  country,  and  that 
brings  us  round — by  copywriter's 
logic — to  the  portable  phonographs 
that  Holimcycr's  are  showing  at  their 
Boylston  Street  store.  Of  course, 
everybody  loves  a  portable ;  they're 
half  the  fun  on  picnics,  they  liven  up 
tlie  rumpus  room,  cottage  or  porch, 
and  they  don't  get  a  minute's  rest  in 
military  camps  and  USO  centers.  It's 
no  wonder  they're  so  hard  to  find,  and 
Hohmeyer's  are  especially  happy  to  be 
able  to  offer  a  few  unusually  fine  ones 
for  sale.  These  are  electric,  which 
means  you  don't  have  to  wind,  thank 
goodness,  and  they  have  volume  con- 
trol and  tone  control,  which  is  some- 
thing mighty  rare  in  a  portable. 
They're  light,  easy  to  carry,  and 
stream-lined,  not  a  bit  bulky.  Three 
finishes,  too,  a  black  and  white  aero 
cloth,  a  pin  seal  leather,  and  a  simu- 
lated alligator,  all  handsome  and  very 
expensive  looking.  About  $72.00  lets 
you  walk  away  with  one  of  these,  and 
aren't  you  lucky  1 

♦  «  ♦  Ldoking  ahead  to  the 
Opera  season,  when  precious  jewels 
blaze  on  fine  gowns,  Jczvel  Crest  have 
designed  some  new  and  stunning 
jewelry.  Earrings,  for  instance. 
There's  one  pair  of  giant  "dia- 
monds," square  cut  and  bold,  at  least 
an  inch  square,  to  glitter  at  your  ears. 
Of  course,  these  are  not  for  the  timid, 
but  they  make  a  handsome  woman 
striking.  A  pretty  pair  of  normal 
size  has  diamond  dew-drops  on  a 
graceful  gold  leaf-shape.  There's  a 
three-inch  wide  dull  gold  filigree 
bracelet  from  Persia  that  would  re- 
juvenate an  old  gown  all  by  itself. 
And  a  bracelet  of  pale  white  topazes 
strung  on  silver,  and  one  of  "black" 
opals  that  are  really  gorgeous  shades 
of  peacock  blue  on  a  silver  strand. 
And  a  beauty  of  square  cut  stones  in 
purple  shades  with  an  occasional  deep 
gold  topaz  for  contrast.  If  you  have 
some  out-of-this-world  idea  for  ac- 
centing your  pet  gown,  bring  it  to 
Jewel  Crest  and  let  them  work  it  out 
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for  you.  They'll  make  it  of  your  own 
stones,  if  you  wish.  It  doesn't  cost 
as  much  as  you'll  think.  Incidentally, 
if  your  man's  away,  and  you  like  to 
sneak  a  look  at  his  picture  now  and 
then,  Jewel  Crest  have  an  idea  you'll 
like.  They  have  little  leather  match 
cases  by  Dunhill  that  have  a  cello- 
phane covered  slot  for  a  small  snap- 
shot. Nice,  humm  ?  These  come  in 
red,  blue,  or  tan,  for  $1.00.  Yes,  they 
can  be  monogrammed.  A  thoughtful 
gift  for  a  service  man's  wife.  Or  even 
for  a  serviceman !  Jewel  Crest  is  at 
476  Boylston  Street. 

♦  ♦  ♦  At  Makanna's,  Boylston 
Street,  they  had  us  rapturous  over 
the  positively  ethereal  linens  for 
dressing  up  spring  tables.  Imagine 
setting  your  table  with  organdy, 
edged  and  appliqued  in  linen — like 
the  lily-of-the-valley  set  they  showed 
us.  This  daintiest  of  flowers  is  hand 
appliqued  against  the  ]ialest  of  green 
linen  leaves  in  a  lavish  spray  design, 
the  tiny  white  linen  flowers  standing 
out  against  the  white  sheer  of  the 
organdy.  The  edges  are  appliqued  in 
linen,  and  the  whole  set  looks  exquis- 
itely fresh  and  fragile  and  worthy  of 
the  very  best  china  and  glass.  The 
point  Turc  stitch  in  which  the  ap- 
plique is  done  is  exceptionally  lacy 
looking  itself,  and  the  work  is  unbe- 
lievably fine.  This  pattern  comes  in 
a  tea  cloth,  luncheon  cloth,  doilies, 
and  dinner  cloth.  The  matching  nap- 
kins are  of  linen  with  a  cutout  corner 
of  the  organdy  showing  the  lily-of- 
the-valley  design.  What  could  be 
lovelier  for  a  bridal  breakfast  or  an 
Easter  Sunday  dinner?  Another  or- 
gandy set  was  a  shell  pink  with  wavy 
hand  appliqued  edges  and  elaborate 
shell  medallions.  The  shells  are  hand 
embroidered  in  a  particularly  inter- 
esting way — lots  of  tiny  embroidery- 
edged  holes  and  satin  stitched  designs 
— and  the  color  is  delicate  and  unus- 
ual. There  is  a  beautiful  cloth  of  white 
organdy  appliqued  with  white  linen 
in  a  morning  glory  design.  This  is 
circular,  with  a  veritable  vine  of 
morning   glories   around   the  edge. 
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dainty  tendrils  reaching  up  toward 
the  flowery  center,  and  the  flowers 
accented  with  white  hand-embroi- 
dered centers.  All  in  point  Turc,  and 
as  exquisite  as  a  snow  flake.  A  bit 
more  down-to-earth  were  the  peach- 
colored  organdy  doilies  with  linen 
borders,  rather  plain,  with  clumps  of 
peach-colored  daisies  growing  from 
green  leaves  spaced  along  the  sides. 
These  are  heirloom  pieces,  quite  ex- 
pensive, naturally,  but  truly  works  of 
art. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Shopping  for  china  is  fun 
at  Jones  McDuffee  and  Stratton.  You 
get  off  the  Lake  Street  car  right  in 
front  of  their  640  Commonwealth 
Avenue  store,  and  you  have  a  tre- 
mendous floor  full  of  china  and  glass 
to  browse  through.  We  saw  so  many 
many  lovely  patterns,  but  it  was  the 
Lenox  china  that  stopped  us.  Those 
gold  touclied  formal  borders  that  are 
practically  china  classics,  glowing 
with  jewel  reds,  blues,  or  green,  elab- 
orate yet  simple — that's  what  we  want 
on  our  company  table !  There  is  one 
imttern  with  a  border  of  gold  wheat 
sheafs  bound  together,  and  a  bit  of 
red  here  and  there.  This  is  particu- 
larly handsome  in  the  large  sized 
plates,  but  it  wouldn't  be  tiring  in  a 
whole  matching  set.  Really  elaborate 
is  the  inch  deep  border  of  gold  and 
old  rose,  intricate  but  dainty,  and  so 
rich  looking.  The  narrow  all  gold 
Grecian  border  gives  an  antique  look 


to  another  set,  while  still  another 
shows  a  Ming  design  of  colorful  birds 
of  paradise,  exotic  trees  and  butter- 
flies. There's  a  set  with  a  gold  leaf 
border  about  an  inch  wide  with  a 
stripe  of  deep  blue  running  through 
it ;  and  one  set  that's  perfectly  plain, 
with  only  a  gold  band  for  trim.  Those 
Lenox  people  aren't  famous  for  noth- 
ing !  We  liked  the  service  plates  with 
Old  London  scenes,  too.  These  come 
in  a  soft  tan  tone  on  ivory,  and  show 
very  clean  cut  clear  pictures  of  inter- 
esting spots.  There's  the  Tower,  for 
instance,  and  Trafalgar  Square,  St. 
Paul's,  and  "trooping  the  colors"  at 
Whitehall.  Each  scene  is  explained 
on  the  back  of  the  plate — and  we  can 
just  see  your  dinner  guests  defying 
Emily  Post  and  picking  them  up  and 
reading  to  each  other  ! 

♦  ♦  »  Did  the  March  winds  chap 
\-our  face  and  hands?  5".  5".  Pierce 
will  fix  that  up  for  you  in  a  jift'y 
with  their  Almond  Lotion.  It's  non- 
sticky,  of  course,  and  very  soothing, 
and  that  almond  odor  is  most  refresh- 
ing. Just  50  cents  at  any  S.  S.  Pierce 
store.  Give  your  nose  a  treat,  too,  and 
snift'  their  Gardenia  Soap.  It's  a 
smooth  white  oval  cake  that  makes  a 
creamy  rich  lather,  pure  enough  for 
the  most  sensitive  skins.  And  that 
gardenia  aura  is  heavenly.  Just  85 
cents  for  si.x  generous-sized  cakes. 

— C.\ROL 


Debs  Dorotliv  Joviey.  A^ancy  Nawn  and  Jane  Ferguson  dine  in 
Hotel  Sfatler  Terrace  Room. 
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A  FLOWERING  OF  COMMUNITY  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
Pauline  R.  Granichstadten,  Inc.,  Weston 


.  ♦  ♦  When  an  important  nation- 
al fashion  magazine  recently  repro- 
duced a  page  color  photo  of  a  model 
wearing  flower-painted  stockings  and 
matching  blouse,  few  people  were 
happier  about  the  whole  thing  than  the 
residents  of  Weston,  Massachusetts. 
It  was  a  tangible  tribute  to  the  work 
of  a  charming  Viennese  woman  who 
lives  "on  the  hill",  and  to  members  of 
the  community  who  had  taken  a  big 
part  in  transferring  these  delicate  de- 
signs onto  the  fabrics.  It  was  also  a 
heart-warming  tribute  to  the  poten- 
tial place  which  arts  and  crafts  should 
hold  in  a  community. 

One  great  thing  about  the  United 
States  is  an  ability  to  develop  mass 
production  methods  to  cope  with 
every  need.  Long  ago,  most  native 
craftsmen,  working  in  their  homes 
woke  up  to  the  bitter  fact  that  ma- 
chines could  and  were  taking  their 
place.  Designs  could  be  machine 
printed  on  fabric  showing  anything 
from  a  personal  portrait  to  a  happy 
gila  monster  cavorting  in  a  cave.  A 
group  of  artists,  sitting  in  an  air- 
conditioned  studio  high  above  street 
level,  were  batting  out  ten  times  the 
number  of  designs  that  an  individual, 
working  at  home,  could  do  in  a  year. 
The  pendulum  of  individual  enter- 
prise took  a  swift  swing  to  the  left. 
In  some  instances,  the  persistent  ar- 
tisan packed  a  valise  and  entrained 
for  the  city  to  carry  on  in  the  air- 
conditioned  splendor  of  the  factory. 
In  most  cases,  he  or  she  went  back  to 
the  daily  routine  necessary  to  fill  the 
pantry  with  "vittles". 

This,  of  course,  is  treating  a  whole 
wedge  of  economic  history  with  pre- 
sumptuous brevity.  It  is,  however,  the 
gist  of  affairs  prior  to  1942  in  Massa- 
chusetts history.  Today,  in  a  spacious 
country  house  planted  solidly  in  the 
Weston  landscape,  a  group  of  eleven 
women,  guided  by  Pauline  R.  Gran- 
ichstadten, are  hard  at  work  putting 
one  phase  of  community  arts  and 
crafts  on  a  paying  basis — and  on  a 
level  of  artistry  which  mass  produc- 
tion methods  cannot  duplicate. 

The  designs  which  Granichstadten 
Inc.  create  are  notable  for  many  rea- 


sons. One,  however,  is  so  obvious 
that  it  takes  only  a  few  words  to  make 
evident ;  the  designs  are  completely 
original.  It  is  also  true  that  they  are 
deft  and  charming  color  combina- 
tions, executed  with  clarity  and  pre- 
cision. 

Mrs.  Granichstadten  arrived  in  the 
United  States  from  Vienna  exactly 
three  days  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Her 
whole  life  had  been  spent  studying 


the  arts,  mastering  the  intricacies  of 
silk-screen  printing  on  fabric,  and 
planning  new  lace  designs.  She  had 
done  this  as  her  artistic  outlet,  not 
from  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living. 
She  was  thoroughly  trained  in  her  me- 
dium. 

Because  mass  production  methods 
have  not  been  the  general  thing 
abroad,  the  ai-t  of  painting  designs  on 
fabric  was  exactly  that — an  art  to  be 
studied.  In  America,  the  artist  goes 
directly  from  classroom  to  workroom 
(if  lucky)  and  begins  to  earn  a  living 
according  to  the  requirements  of  ma- 
chinery. In  Vienna,  it  was  not  so. 
Apprenticeship  was  long  and  hard 
before  any  artistic  medium  was  mas- 
tered. As  a  result,  Mrs.  Granichstad- 
ten arrived  here  with  the  necessary 
artistic  vision  and  the  practical 
craftsmanship  to  execute  her  work, 
whether  portraiture,  lace  design,  or 
painting  on  any  fabric. 


The  ])rocess  whereby  a  delicate 
flower  design  is  imjirinted  on  a  fabric 
is  not  a  simjjle  one.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  mysterious  one.  The  original  design 
is  drawn  and  colored  by  Mrs.  Gran- 
ichstadten ;  her  staff  of  local  women 
plus  girls  trained  in  Boston's  fine  art 
schools,  takes  over  from  there,  makes 
the  neces.sary  frames  to  accommodate 
the  various  colors,  transfers  them  to 
the  fabric,  and  completes  the  process 


even  to  pressing  and  jmcking  the 
merchandise  for  shipment.  It  is  a 
workmanlike  process  but  an  intimate, 
friendly  one  in  the  big  house  on  the 
hill. 

How  this  community  craft  got  its 
.start  is  interesting.  Mrs.  Granich- 
stadten did  not  burst  into  the  town, 
hire  help  in  the  big-business  way,  and 
immediately  proceed  to  produce  in 
1,000  lot  quantities.  Granichstadten 
Inc.  has  grown  slowly  and  naturally. 
Toda\'  the  business  has  grown  to  pro- 
portions where  the  orders  of  one  of 
New  York's  and  one  of  Boston's  fine 
stores  can  be  supplied  with  the  beau- 
tiful designs.  But  that  is  all. 

Word  of  Mrs.  Granichstadten's  su- 
perlatively different  designs  spread 
rapidly  around  New  York.  Friends, 
interested  in  t]:e  originality  of  her 
work,  told  others  ;  exclusive  dress  de- 
signers, plagued  by  shortages  of  un- 
usual fabrics,  pricked  up  interested 
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ears.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Mrs. 
Granichstadten  had  moved  to  Welles- 
lev  to  be  close  to  her  sister  and  broth- 
er-in-law, that  the  business  aspect 
actually  got  under  way. 

Plattie  Carnegie,  designing  a  ward- 
robe for  the  Duchess  of  Windsor,  re- 
called a  superb  pansy  print  which 
Mrs.  Granichstadten  had  created.  It 
was  the  exact  answer  to  her  needs. 
She  got  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Granich- 
stadten, explained  what  she  wanted, 
and  was  told  to  send  the  forms  and 
fabric  along  to  Boston. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  that 
the  bold  and  beautiful  pansy  motif 
painted  on  the  Duchess  of  Windsor's 
gown  made  a  definite  impression  on 
the  fashion-wise.  It  is  also  logical  that 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Bon  wit  Teller, 
and  Lord  &  Taylor  should  become  in- 
terested in  her  work.  From  that  time 
on  studio  and  working  quarters  which 
she  was  then  occupying  in  Wellesley 
became  too  small  to  handle  the  rush 
of  orders.  Then,  as  now,  Mrs. 
Granichstadten  had  no  desire  to  turn 
her  designs  into  mass  production 
lines.  Sensibly,  she  went  to  New 
York,  talked  with  an  executive  of 
Lord  &  Taylor's,  and  agreed  to  re- 
strict her  work  to  that  store.  The 
others  could  not  be  handled  by  a 
small,  skillful  group  of  artisans. 

Painting  on  fabrics  is  so  much  of 
an  art  that  it  cannot  be  forced  into  the 
mold  of  volume  production.  A  long 
and  strenuous  apprenticeship  must  be 
served  by  all  who  are  interested.  The 


experience  of  years  must  be  passed 
slowly  to  able  apprentices.  And  the 
final  result  depends,  naturally,  on  the 
artistic  ability  of  the  individual  plus 
his  or  her  willingness  to  supplement 
same  \\  ith  craftsmanship. 

The  large,  comfortable  house  in 
Weston  is  exactly  right  for  Mrs. 
Granichstadten's  needs.  The  tree- 
spiked  New  England  countryside 
marches  right  up  to  the  front  door  of 
the  house,  and  the  only  concession  to 
the  business  side  of  her  enterprise  is 
a  bank  of  fluorescent  lights  strung 
across  the  ceiling  of  the  long  room 
which  was  formerly  the  living  room. 
Here,  the  actual  painting  on  fabrics 
is  done — whether  the  work  at  hand  is 
an  order  for  dainty  floral-patterned 
gloves,  luncheon  sets,  handkerchiefs, 
tots'  dresses,  silk  undies,  '"glamour" 
girdles,  smart  fabric  handbags,  or  a 
big  bolt  of  fabric.  When  they  have 
"set"  thoroughly,  they  are  passed 
along  to  the  work  room  for  assem- 
bling, pressing,  and  packing. 

From  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Granich- 
stadten has  turned  to  local  residents 
and  interested  art  students  who  were 
eager  to  learn  the  process  of  creating 
and  executing  designs  on  fabrics. 
And  from  the  beginning,  her  willing- 
ness to  train  others  in  work  which  has 
been  her  life-long  interest  has  been 
accepted  with  a  whoop  by  her  neigh- 
bors. It  is  particularly  satisfying, 
naturally,  to  see  the  results  accepted 
ever\  \\  here  as  the  finest  work  ever  to 
come  from  the  .\merican  countryside. 


45  Park  Ave.,  at  37th  Street,  New  York 
Direction  of  Spencer  L.  Sawyer 
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BEAUTY 


NAILS  AND  HANDS 
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ow  MANY  of  US  often  give 
a  silent  vote  of  thanks  to  the  teacher 
we  had  in  second  grade?  Funny,  we 
remember  her  very  distinctly.  It 
didn't  occur  to  us  at  the  time,  but 
you'd  think  she  came  right  out  of 
Central  Casting  offices.  She  was  the 
typical  old-fashioned  school  marm 
type,  with  her  hair  screwed  very  tight 
to  a  tiny  knot  on  top  of  her  head.  She 
wore  out-moded  clothes  which  always 
included  a  starchy  white  high  throated 
shirtwaist  that  was  immaculately 
clean.  As  you  can  imagine,  she  was 
a  stickler  on  personal  hygiene. 

Each  morning  she  examined  our 
necks,  ears  and  nails,  and  heaven  help 
the  little  boy  or  girl  who  came  to 
school  without  a  w^ell-scrubbed  neck. 
W  e  shall  always  remember  our  most 
embarassing  moment,  when  being  ex- 
amined the  school  marm  exclaimed, 
"Did  you  push  your  cuticles  back  this 
morning?"  We  still  don't  know 
whether  it  was  a  question  or  an  ac- 
cusation, but  she  said  it  aloud  so  that 
all  the  class  could  hear.  W'e're  sure 
we  blushed  profusely  and  stammered, 
"n-n-nno  m'am."  Thereafter,  every 
morning  we  pushed  them  back  with 
the  towel  in  mortal  fear  of  being 
caught  again  with  our  cuticles  down. 

Since  then  of  course,  it  has  become 
part  of  the  hand-drying  routine.  As 
we  dry  our  hands,  we  still  push  our 
cuticles  back.  We're  convinced  that 
this  is  greatly  responsible  for  well- 
groomed  cuticles  that  do  not  have  to 
be  cut.  It's  never  too  late  to  form 
this  grand  habit,  and  if  you  have  a 
youngster,  by  all  means  teach  her  to 
pusli  back  those  cuticles  as  of  now. 
If,  however,  your  cuticles  do  need 
cutting,  have  them  trimmed.  Your 
manicure  cannot  look  neat  with  heavy 
skin  outlining  your  nails.  If  possible, 
try  to  find  a  manicurist  who  uses  nail 
scissors  on  the  cuticle,  and  the  nip- 
pers for  the  corners  only.  She  should 
be  able  to  cut  your  cuticle  in  one 
complete  piece.  Dull  nippers  pull  tiny 
bits  of  the  dead  skin,  and  you  will  get 
a  shaggy  regrowth,  and  a  few  hang- 
nails to  boot. 

They  say  you  use  your  index  finger 
mostly.  You're  sure  of  that  only 
when  you  nick  that  fingernail.  But 
when  }ou  nick  your  thumbnail  or 


pinkie  fingernail,  somehow  that's  the 
finger  that  becomes  the  important  one. 
It  gets  caught  in  your  hair  when  you 
brush  it.  And  it's  sure  to  get  caught 
in  your  very  last  pair  of  nylons.  It's 
always  in  the  way  and  you  cannot  do 
a  thing  without  deepening  the  cut. 
Why  does  the  nick  always  occur  right 
at  the  painful  quick,  and  never  on  the 
grown-out  portion  of  the  nail !  A  woe- 
ful thing  indeed,  and  you  have  our 


nearly  as  much  trouble  until  it  has 
grown  beyond  the  quick  where  it  can 
be  comfortably  di.sposed  of.  Yes  it's 
true  what  they  say  about  calcium.  If 
your  nails  split  easily,  chances  are 
your  .system  lacks  calcium.  Have  a 
physical  check-uj:)  and  if  the  Doctor 
suggests  calcium  tablets,  you'll  find  it 
will  strengthen  your  nails  as  well  as 
teeth  and  hair.  We  all  know  that  milk 
contains  a  good  deal  of  it,  too,  so 
drink  as  much  as  possible. 

Some  people  prefer  to  manicure 


A  coif  that  lives  for  Spring!  The  upzvard  movement  of  the  Slanting 
Height,  zvith  curly  crested  side  interest,  gives  the  hair-do  lift  and 
spirit.  Created  by  the  Audrec  Salon,  Copley  P/a.crfl  Hotel. 


most  sincere  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. 

There  is  a  nail  cement  on  the  mar- 
ket used  in  the  better  Beauty  Salons. 
Your  manicurist  will  apply  this  "ce- 
ment," cover  it  with  a  fine  tiny  tissue, 
and  the  polish  is  applied  over  it.  It's 
quite  invisible,  and  will  save  your  nail 
until  it  has  grown  out  enough  to  file. 
If  you  do  not  have  this  done,  your 
next  best  bet  is  to  file  that  nail  down 
as  far  as  possible  so  that  it  will  not 
get  in  the  way.   It  won't  cause  you 


their  own  nails.  Xail  files  are  pretty 
fcarce  these  days,  and  it's  just  as 
well.  Emery  boards  will  do  the  trick 
and  are  much  better  for  your  nails, 
particularly  if  they  are  fine  and  split 
easily.  File  your  nails  first,  shaping 
them  to  a  rounded  oval.  Then  dip 
them  in  soapy  water  to  soften  the 
cuticles.  Dry  your  hands,  and  apply 
oil  around  your  cuticles  to  keep  them 
soft.  With  an  orangewood  stick  swab, 
push  back  the  cuticle  of  each  nail 
carefully,  including  the  fine  layer  of 
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I  RITE-FORM  I 

I  ALL-IN-ONE  I 


I  You  can  always  count  on  | 

1  this  beautiiul  Rite»Form  | 

i  for  a  beautiful  figure  .. .  | 

I  with  high,  divided  bust-  | 

P  line  ...  So  ingeniously  | 

I  designed  ...  it  accom-  i 

I  plishes  perfect  curve  | 

I  control  with  practically  | 

I  no  boning  at  ail  1  ..  .You  | 

I  feel  so  figure  free  ...  | 

I  you  almost  forget  you  | 

I  are  wearing  it.  | 

I  SHERMAN'S  I 

I  CORSET  SHOPS  | 

I  49  WEST  ST.,  4th  Floor,  Corner  Tremont  | 

I  BOSTON    MASS.    .    .        LIBerty  1677  | 

1  Open  Wednesday  Evenings  g 

I  by  appointment  g 

I  415  HIGHLAND  AVENUE,  Davis  Square  | 

I  SOMERVTLLE.  MASS.     SOMerset  3971  | 

1  Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings  | 
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skin  that  sometimes  adheres  to  the 
nail  just  under  the  cuticle.  You 
should  use  a  cuticle  removing  liquid 
with  the  orange  stick,  to  help  remove 
dead  skin.  If  it  still  needs  trimming 
after  this  operation,  use  a  nail  scissors 
to  trim  them  evenly.  The  right  hand 
will  he  awkward  at  first,  but  after 
several  manicures  you'll  become  quite 
adept.  After  that,  scrub  your  nails 
with  a  hand  brush  and  dry  them.  Now 
tlean  under  your  nails  to  remove  any 
loose  skin,  and  then  use  the  fine  side 
of  your  emery  board  to  smooth  the 
line. 

You  are  now  ready  for  the  polish, 
which  will,  if  applied  well  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  Make  sure  that  the 
surface  of  your  nails  is  smooth.  Apply 
the  first  coat  with  care.  For  a  long 
tapered  appearance,  cover  both  moon 
and  tips,  wiping  off  only  the  tip  edges 
to  prevent  chipping.  If  you  are  un- 
able to  draw  an  even  line  around  the 
cuticle  edges,  you'd  better  have  moons 
instead.  They're  easier.  Allow  the 
first  coat  to  dry  quite  thoroughly  be- 
fore applying  the  second  coat.  It 
takes  the  bottom  one  so  much  longer 
to  dry  when  the  second  layer  is  ap- 
plied immediately.  That  accounts  for 
the    number    of    times    you  have 


smudged  your  nails  after  you  were 
sure  they  felt  dry.  In  spite  of  taking 
these  precautions,  we  feel  very  lucky 
indeed  on  the  few  occasions  that  we 
emerged  without  spoiling  a  single 
nail.  Nevertheless,  it  does  take  pa- 
tience if  you  want  two  coats  of  dark 
polish  to  dry  properly. 

If  you're  a  nail  biter,  we  feel 
mighty  sorry  for  you.  We've  heard  of 
many  remedies  but  they  all  add  up 
to  will  power  ...  or  pernaps  some- 
thing to  make  you  terribly  aware  of 
your  hands.  One  young  lady  who  was 
a  confirmed  nail  biter  ot  many  years 
standing,  became  engaged  in  spite  of 
the  ads  to  the  contrary.  Her  solitaire 
was  exquisite  and  she  was  duly  proud 
of  it,  but  she  hesitated  to  show  it  to 
people  because  of  her  unsightly  fin- 
gers. Every  bride-to-be  takes  so 
much  pride  in  showing  her  new  ring, 
and  in  this  case  it  was  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  habit.  People  who 
bite  their  nails  find  that  the  tips  of 
their  fingers  swell  around  the  edges 
of  their  nails  like  a  little  bulb.  It  took 
a  while  for  her  nails  to  start  growing 
but  within  a  few  months  they  did  start 
to  grow  and  the  swelling  seemed  to 
go  down.  Within  a  few  more  months 
her   nails   were  quite  lovely.  The 


Utterly  cJiannimj  chignon  as  sliou'ii  by  Jiilyan.  143  Xczi'bury  Street. 
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young  lady  now  takes  great  pride  in 
her  nails  and  they  are  always  per- 
fectly groomed.  Of  course  everyone 
can't  have  a  new  engagement  ring  as 
;ui  incentive,  but  if  you  knew  how 
ugly  bitten  nails  and  swollen  finger- 
tips look,  it  should  be  incentive 
enough  to  overcome  this  nervousness. 

Of  course  you'd  like  your  hands  to 
be  soft,  white  and  appealing.  Now 
that  your  hands  don't  chap  as  easily 
as  they  did  a  few  months  ago,  they're 
much  easier  to  care  for.  Continue 
using  the  hand  cream  you  have  been 
using  all  winter.  A  hand  cream  should 
be  used  at  night,  and  each  finger  mas- 
saged towards  the  hand.  You  will 
find  this  most  beneficial  if  you  leave 
the  cream  on  all  night,  covering  it 
with  white  cotton  gloves.  If  you  don't 
like  to  go  to  bed  wearing  gloves  and 
cream,  you'll  have  to  take  time  off 
during  the  day  for  the  treatment.  If 
\ou  allow  yourself  a  reading  period, 
this  would  make  a  grand  treatment 
time. 

You  should  use  a  hand  lotion  as 
well.  Hand  lotions  generally  are  not 
sticky,  nor  are  they  nourishing.  They 
are  used  as  a  protective  film  to  guard 
your  hands  against  chapping.  Your 
hand  lotion  should  be  used  EVERY 
time  you  wash  your  hands.  A  dis- 
penser beside  the  sink  is  an  excellent 
reminder.  With  a  little  regular  care, 
your  hands  can  be  one  of  your  more 
beautiful  features. 

— Lillian  Munroe 


race  miut^ta  d^efom 


Nothing  is  more  stimulating  to  tired  muscles  than  a  Firm-o-lift 
treatment.  It  brings  brightness  to  beauty  dimmed  by  over-strain  and 
fatigue,  cleanses  the  skin  thoroughly  and  while  it  soothes  and 
refreshes,  has  the  effect  of  lifting  and  molding  the  facial  contours. 
Finishing  touch  in  this  treatment  is  an  individual  makeup  to 
harmonize  with  your  ensemble. 

Firm-o-lift  treatment,  6.00  ...  A  series  of  7  treatmerfis,  35.00 


24  NEWBURY  STREET  •  BOSTON  •  KENMORE  4783 
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PARK  SQ.  BLDG.,  BOSTON 
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PARK  SQUARE  BUILDING 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHILDREN8  CLOTHES 
fflUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 


♦  ♦  ♦  Presenting  the  outstand- 
ing woman  for  April,  the  creator  of 
"Women  and  the  War",  Dorothy 
Kraus. 

It  was  the  reahzation  that  Dorothy 
Kraus,  herself,  symbolizes  all  women 
in  this  war,  and  is  one  of  their  out- 
standing representatives,  that  was  the 
I  inspiration  for  turning  the  spotlight 
on  her  this  month. 

Answering  the  challenge  of  the 
times,  some  women  have  donned  blue 
or  khaki  and  walk  with  martial  tread 
beside  our  men  in  uniform.  They  are 
determined  in  one  purpose  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  to  free  men  to 
fight  in  the  first  line  of  defense  and 
attack.  Other  women  have  donned 
I  slacks  and  can  be  heard  humming 
softly  to  themselves  as  they  assume  a 
masculine  stride  on  their  way  to  work 
on  the  midnight  shift  at  the  ship- 
yard. Their  pulses  beat  more  rapidly, 
and  they  quicken  their  pace  as  they 
swing  through  the  gate.  They  have 
become  a  part  of  the  great  cacophony 
that  represents  the  building  of  an- 
1 1  other  ship  to  carry  destructive  forces 
'    against  the  enemy. 

Still  others,  nurses  with  the  army 
and  navy,  carry  on  the  noble  tradition 
of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Clara 
Barton  and  travel  over  submarine  in- 
fested waters  and  battlefields  that  are 
seas  of  mud  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  fighting  men.  So  the  parade  of 
women  in  the  war  goes  on  with  its 
I  ranks  ever  swelling;  uniforms  of 
I  navy,  brown,  green,  white  and  sky 
blue,  forming  a  pattern  that  repre- 
sents the  glory  of  American  woman- 
hood. Yet,  when  this  story  is  told, 
there  are  countless  others,  neighbors 
of  yours  and  mine,  who  assume  their 
various  roles  on  the  home  front,  work- 
ing quietly  but  with  determination  to 
the  end  that  this  war  will  end  the 
sooner ; — that  a  dawn  will  come  when 
the  sun  will  shine  forth  again  upon  a 
world  at  peace. 

But  for  all  womanhood  there  must 
be  those  who  inspire,  encourage  and 
challenge ;  who  are  their  spokesmen 
and  champions.  One  of  those  women 
is  Dorothy  Kraus.  With  conviction, 
courage  and  faith  in  woman's  place  in 
the  world,  she  plans  and  produces  her 
radio  programs  and  articles,  "Women 
and  the  War".    In  the  past  three 


years,  she  has  ])resented  over  two 
hundred  women  who  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. Compelling  and  stimulating, 
they  urge  women  to  greater  activity 
and  helpfulness. 


Dorotliy  Kraus 

Since  that  day,  at  the  age  of  two, 
when,  as  flower  girl,  she  left  the  pro- 
cession far  behind  her  and  walked 
bravely  and  proudly  down  the  aisle 
alone,  she  probably  has  been  destined 
to  be  a  leader  of  women.  Born  in 
Milton,  Massachusetts,  she  received 
for  her  heritage  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Bradford,  the  determina- 
tion, humor  and  charm  of  a  Scotch 
mother  and  the  industry  and  pioneer- 
ing spirit  of  a  Yankee  father.  Ambi- 
tions, conceived  too  early,  gave  her  a 
sense  of  frustration  which  probably 
found  its  first  release  when  she  be- 
came, at  fifteen,  the  President  of  the 
Junior  Sufifrage  Society. 

Stemming  from  this  beginning,  she 
has  given  of  herself  untiringly,  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  to  any  efYort 
which  has  needed  her  support.  For 
she  truly  lives  what  she  believes  for 
all  women,  that  they  have  the  power 
right  within  their  own  hands  to  make 
this  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  Sitting  in  her  own  living  room, 
before  an  open  fire,  she  discussed  with 
intensity,  a  meeting  which  she  had 
just  attended.  It  had  been  called  in 
the  interests  of  public  safety  to  con- 
sider proposed  legislation  relative  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
buildings.  She  had  gone  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Civic  Afifairs  Com- 


mittee of  the  Boston  City  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  of  which  she  is 
also  First  Vice-President.  Referring 
to  the  size  of  that  organization,  she 
sees  it  in  terms  of  strength  that  can 
be  mobilized  for  effective  action  in 
community  affairs,  for  Dorothy 
Kraus  has  the  amazing  faculty  of 
being  able  to  work  hard  at  immediate 
problems  at  the  same  time  that  her 
eyes  are  focus.sed  upon  further  hori- 
zons of  achievement  for  women.  .She 
wants  to  see  women  realize  the  power 
that  they  have  for  good  living  now 
as  an  instrument  for  peace  and  greater 
understanding  in  the  future.  As  evi- 
dence that  all  of  her  own  efforts  are 
directed  through  many  channels  to- 
ward a  realization  of  this,  are  her 
many  afifiliations  and  interests. 

Imbued  with  tremendous  commu- 
nity spirit,  she  has  for  ten  years  been 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Community 
Fund  in  Hyde  Park.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Red  Cross  War  Fund,  she  will 
shortly  realize  its  goal.  Taking  lead- 
ership at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  she 
organized  the  Information  Bureau  for 
Public  Safety,  and  recruited  widely 
for  volunteers  in  civiHan  defense. 
Still  remembering  the  loss  of  her  two 
brothers  in  the  last  war,  and  realiz- 
ing deeply  the  needs  in  the  area  of 
rehabilitation  for  the  returning  serv- 
iceman, she  set  up  the  program  for 
tlie  rehabilitation  committee  for  her 
community. 

Foreseeing  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities for  greater  influence  through 
radio,  she  turned  her  attention  to  that 
medium,  and  has  been  Regional  Di- 
rector for  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  Radio  Chairman  and 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  \^'omen's  Clubs,  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Radio  Council 
of  Greater  Boston.  Combining  hu- 
manitarian interest  with  radio,  she  is 
now  a  member  of  the  publicity  com- 
mittee of  the  Friends  of  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital  as  its  con- 
sultant on  radio.  Membership  in  nu- 
merous other  organizations,  such  as 
the  Massachusetts  League  of  W^omen 
Voters  of  which  she  is  a  Director,  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston,  the  Bos- 
ton Quota  Club  and  the  Music  Lov- 
er's Club,  broaden  the  scope  of  her 
interest  and  are  exemplification  of  the 
contribution  that  women  can  make. 
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^  FINE  FOOD 
^  RARE  FUN 
ilr  DANCING 
ALL  THIS  AND 


EDDIE 

Davis  too 

33  W  52   NEW  YORK 


She  works  always  toward  greater 
tolerance  among  all  women,  and  toler- 
ance is  the  attribute  which  she  ad- 
mires most  in  them  as  individuals. 
Slie  is  most  disturbed  by  prejudice 
which,  she  believes,  is  usually  based 
upon  a  lack  of  understanding. 

Tremendous  drives  m  a  k  e  her 
achievements  possible,  and  yet,  to 
know  her  completely,  one  must  see 
her  in  her  own  home  with  her  hus- 
band and  the  things  they  both  love 
best  around  them.  Warm,  vibrant,  at 
times  even  startling  in  its  colorfulness, 
her  home  is  a  reflection  of  her  own 
personality.  She  was  married  while 
still  a  student,  having  attended  both 
Mt.  Holyoke  and  Simmons  Colleges 
to  study  journalism.  Today,  her  home 
is  her  bulwark  and  the  center  of  all 
of  her  interests.  Her  husband  is  her 
wise  and  patient  advisor.  Dominating 
the  scene  are  her  two  Siamese  cats, 
Madama  and  Chelebe,  the  Turkish 
for  master  and  mistress.  Upholding 
the  tradition  of  the  species,  Chelebe  is 
at  times  haughty  or  indififerent,  but 
always  dignified.  Madama  is  a  dyna- 
mo of  energy,  and  seemingly  without 


provocation,  will  dart  swiftly  but 
gracefully  across  the  room, — show- 
manship and  feminine  vanity.  Books 
are  everywhere  in  the  room  and  their 
titles  are  evidence  of  the  varied  inter- 
ests of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraus.  Alusic 
the\'  both  love,  and  while  the  theme  of 
Cesar  Franck's  "B  Minor  Sym- 
phony" filled  the  room,  Dorothy  ad- 
mitted that  Tschaikowsky's  "Sleeping 
Beauty  W  altz"  was  her  favorite  com- 
position. Red  is  the  predominant 
color  which  decorates  their  home  and 
it  has  been  used  widely  but  with  good 
taste.  Even  cherry  red  crocheted 
door  knob  covers  can  be  found  in  the 
kitchen. 

This  is  the  setting  which  Dorothy 
Kraus  has  created  herself.  Buoyant 
and  scintillating,  at  all  times  gracious 
and  charming  and  a  most  loyal  friend, 
she  lives  life  fully  and  with  complete 
conviction  in  her  ideals  and  ambitions. 
"She  knows  that  this  is  a  woman's 
war  too,  and  that  women  must  and 
will  fight  the  battle  on  all  fronts  with 
intelligence,  with  high  spirit,  and  with 
vision." 

—Ruth  S.  Tobey 


J.J.-R.  ^ 

"/  alwaxs  take  a  jew  drinks  for  my  i)isoiiiiiia.  and  if  it  doesn't  get 
mc  to  slccf'.  if  makes  mc  feci  satisfied  to  stay  azcake." 
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MUSIC 


,  ♦  ♦  About  twici-:  each  season 
a  Boston  Symphony  concert  will  be 
of  such  exciting  proportions  that  the 
usually  poised  Friday  audience  from 
Back  Bay  and  the  nicer  suburbs  will 
be  brought  yelling  to  their  well-shod 
feet.   It's  happened  again. 

It  was  at  the  concert  of  March  3, 
when  Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the 
first  performance  of  Corporal  Samuel 
Barber's  new  Second,  or  Army  Air 
Forces,  Symphony,  and  Vladimir 
Horowitz  played  the  D  minor  Con- 
certo, No.  3,  by  Rachmaninof?.  Don't 
think,  either,  that  the  lovely  little 
Mozart  Symphony — the  A  major,  K. 
201 — that  began  the  afternoon,  was 
without  its  tensions. 

W'ell,  sir,  the  afternoon  was  one 
long  crescendo  of  excitement,  finish- 
ing up  in  a  whoop  of  handclapping, 
cheering  and  stamping  as  Messrs. 
Koussevitzky  and  Horowitz  mopped 
their  decidedly  sweating  brows.  Pre- 
sumably the  same  thing  happened  the 
following  Saturday  night. 

If  there  is  any  keyboard  technician 
alive  greater  than  Mr.  Horowitz,  Bos- 
ton has  not  heard  him — or  her.  The 
gaunt  Russian  has  a  mastery  of  keys 
and  fingers  that  is  unexcelled.  He 
is  at  his  best,  I  think,  when  playing 
a  Romantic  work  like  the  Rachmani- 
nofi^,  with  orchestra.  There  are  those 
who  can  match  him  in  musicianship 
and  styles.  But  for  sheer,  amazing 
speed  and  bravura,  Mr.  Horowitz 
is  the  winner. 

Cpl.  Barber's  new  Symphony  is 
said  to  be  the  first  serious  music 
written  about  a  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  services  by  a  man  in 
uniform.  It  was  commissioned  by 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  who  may  now 
take  pride  in  the  fact.  Dark,  slender 
Cpl.  Barber  was  given  freedom  to 
compose  as  he  wished,  and  he  was 
sent  up  in  all  types  of  military  jjlanes 
from  bombers  to  pursuit  ships.  Up 
there  he  learned  how  it  feels  to  fly, 
and  he  learned  about  the  calm,  mus- 
cular gentlemen  who  pilot,  navigate, 
shoot  the  guns  and  drop  the  bombs. 

Of  a  serious  mind,  musically.  Cpl. 
Barber  turned  out  a  Symphony  of 
serious  aspect.  The  Army  Air  Forces 
song  is  not  used.  The  idiom  rans;es 


from  astringent  but  logical  dissonance 
to  broad  melodic  themes,  like  that 
for  English  horn  in  the  second  move- 
ment. In  that  movement  C]il.  Barber 
simulates  the  sound  of  the  radio 
beam  used  in  night  and  "blind"  flying, 
by  a  pure,  non-vibrating  tone  pro- 
duced by  an  electrical  gadget  that 
looks  like  a  bulky  overnight  case. 
The  sound  is  A  above  the  treble  staff. 

The  composer  has  disclaimed  any 
story-telling,  but  just  the  same  it 
doesn't  take  the  imagination  of  a 
genius  to  make  up  your  own  as  the 
music  goes  along.  Certainly  you  can 
hear  screaming  block-busters  in  the 
finale,  where  the  symj^honic  ground 
trembles  under  the  explosions  of 
tympani  and  other  percussion. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra 
gave  a  super-super  account  of  them- 
selves and  the  music.  The  week  be- 
fore they  had  teamed  up  w'ith  a 
quartet  of  soloists  and  the  choruses 
of  the  Cecilia  Society  and  Apollo 
Club  (prepared  by  Arthur  Fiedler) 
to  give  the  premiere  of  Alexander 
Gretchaninofl^'s  Ecumenical  Mass. 

The  80-year-old  Russian  who  came 
to  Boston  for  the  performances, 
wanted  to  write  music  that  would 
combine  characteristics  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches.  The  word 
Ecumenical  means,  primarily,  uni- 
versal, world-wide.  The  text  is  the 
Latin  of  the  Roman  Mass,  but  the 
music  itself  ranges  from  Russian 
liturgical  melodies  to  a  sort  of  me- 
lodic serenity  that  reflects  the  com- 
poser himself. 

I  liked  the  Mass  because  of  its 
radiance  and  open-air  freshness ;  its 
gentle  compassion  and  melodic  free- 
dom. It  made  me  think  of  the  Faure 
Requiem,  which  is  not  dissimilar  in 
spirit.  The  soloists  were  Maria  Kur- 
enko,  soprano ;  Dorothy  Cornish, 
contralto ;  Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  and 
Robert  Hall  Collins,  bass.  They  sang 
unevenly  but  as  a  quartet  filled  the 
bill. 

Richard  Strauss'  tone  poem  "Death 
and  Transfiguration"  completed  that 
program,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  taking  a 
slower  pace  than  ever.  The  inevitable 
comment  was  that  uttered  long  ago 
by  a  fellow  who  knew  how  to  joke. 
Britain's  King  Charles  II.  who  on 


his   deathbed   admitted  he  was  an 
"unconscionable  time  a-dying." 
Chilean  ])ianist  Claudio  Arrau  gave 

his  first  I)Oston  recital  towarfl  the 
end  of  h'ebruary,  in  the  Celebrity 
.Series  of  Aaron  Kichmond.  It  was  his 
first  recital  here,  though  two  seasons 
ago  he  had  set  the  little  town  on  the 
Charles  buzzing  by  the  musicianship 
of  his  several  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symjihony.  This  time  Arrau 
gave  us  two  P)eethoven  items,  the 
(j  major  Rondo,  Op.  51,  Xo.  2,  and 
that  tasty  little  Sonata,  No.  3  in 
Op.  31,  which  has  the  minuet  that 
few  people  ever  ])lay  like  a  minuet. 
There  were  fountains,  the  ones  Liszt 
saw  at  the  Villa  d'Fste  in  Italy,  and 
the  one  Ravel  saw — well,  where  did 
he  see  it?  Liszt's  incidentally,  shows 
how  nuich  Richard  Wagner  lifted 
from  his  father-in-law's  harmonic 
style.  The  concert  was  consistently 
of  fine-grained  virtuosity,  beautiful 
style  and  musicianship. 

My  very  favorite  string  ensemble, 
the  Budapest  Ouartet.  provided  an 
afternoon  of  entrancing  chamber 
music  at  Jordan  Hall,  Feb.  27.  They 
played  Haydn's  E-flat  Ouartet,  Op. 
76,  No.  6 ;  the  acerljic  but  very  in- 
teresting B  minor  Quartet,  Op.  51, 
by  Prokofiefif,  and  l^rahms'  beerily 
Romantic  Quartet  in  C  minor.  No.  1 
in  Op.  51.  For  variety  of  nuance, 
for  rich,  full  and  glowing  tone,  and 
for  ensemble  precise  as  a  Back  Bay 
accent,  the  Budapest  four  are  unsur- 
passed. 

It  took  Jascha  Heifetz  a  while  to 
warm  up  to  his  phenomenally  high 
form  when  he  played  in  Symphony 
Hall  March  5,  but  after  he  did,  the 
Bruch  D  minor  Concerto,  No.  2,  and 
Richard  Strauss'  youthful  and  rarely 
done  E-flat  Sonata  blossomed  under 
his  fingers.  Emanuel  Bay  was,  as 
usual,  a  superb  accompanist. 

There  have  been  other  things  go- 
ing on.  including  an  indifferent  re- 
cital by  fiddler  Mischa  Elman.  and 
a  week's  engagement  by  Mr.  Alfredo 
Salmaggi's  Popular  Price  Grand 
Opera.  Inc.  But  on  that  inimitable 
outfit  of  warblers,  leave  us  not  dwell 
except  to  say  that  they  did  leave 
the  hackneyed  rejiertory  long  enough 
to  put  on  Bellini's  "Norma." 

— Cyrus  \\'.  Durgix 
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IN  THE  TERRACE  ROOM 

PHIL  REGAN 

Star  of  Stage,  Screen  and  Radio 
★ 

CALANTE  &  LEON ARDA 

Fascinating  Dance  Artists 
★ 

Ted  Straeter 

and  his  orchestra 


Dinner  Dancing  Nightly  except  Sunday 
Supper  Dancing  Tuesday  Through  Saturday 

HOTEL  STATLER  ^  BOSTON 


HEADQI'AKTERS  FOR 

New  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  . .  . 


New  Yurli's  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Alusi-  by  M  I  CKEY 
A  LPE  R  T  and  Jus 
Orchestra. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRECTION  :  F.MIL  H.  RONAY 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  offers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifullv  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  bath  (tub  f 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from  ^3 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  49th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA  PROGRAM 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  Boston  Opera  Asso- 
ciation announces  the  following  dis- 
tinguished casts  for  the  forthcoming 
season  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  beginning  Monday  evening, 
April  10: 

Monday  evening,  April  10,  The 
Masked  Ball:  Riccardo  (Gustav  III 
of  Sweden) — Jan  Peerce;  Renato — 
Leonard  Warren  ;  Amelia  —  Zinka 
Milanov  ;  Ulrica — Kerstin  Thorborg ; 
Oscar — Frances  Greer  ;  Silvano— 
John  Baker ;  Samuel — Norman  Cor- 
don ;  Tom  —  Nicola  Moscona ;  A 
Judge — John  Dudley;  A  Servant  of 
Amelia — Lodovico  Oliviero;  Conduc- 
tor— Bruno  Walter. 

Tuesday  evening,  April  11,  The 
Magic  Flute  (sung  in  EngHsh)  : 
Sarastro — Nicola  Moscona;  Tamino 
— Charles  Kullman ;  The  High  Priest 
— Norman  Cordon  ;  Two  Priests — 
John  Dudley,  Louis  D'Angelo;  The 
Queen  of  the  Night — Audrey  Bow- 
man; Pamina — Nadine  Conner;  The 
Three  Ladies — Eleanor  Steber,  Max- 
ine  Stellman,  Anna  Kaskas ;  Papa- 
geno — John  Brownlee  ;  Papagena — 
Lillian  Raymondi ;  Monostatos — John 
Garris  :  Three  Genii — Marita  Farell, 
Mona  Paulee,  Helen  Olheim ;  Two 
Guards — Emery  Darcy,  John  Gur- 
ney  ;  Conductor — Bruno  Walter. 

Wednesday  matinee,  April  12,  La 
Bohemc:  Rodolfo — Nino  Martini ; 
Schaunard  —  George  Cehanovsky; 
Benoit — Louis  D'Angelo  ;  Mimi — 
Jarmila  Novotna  ;  Parpignol — Lodo- 
vico Oliviero  ;  Marcello — Francesco 
Valentino ;  Colline  —  Virgilio  Laz- 
zari  :  Alcindoro  —  Louis  D'Angelo  : 
Musetta — Christina  Carroll ;  A  Ser- 
geant— Carlo  Coscia  ;  Conductor — 
Cesare  Sodero. 

W  ednesday  evening,  April  12,  Car- 
men: Carmen  —  Lily  Djanel  ; 
Micliaela — Licia  Albanese;  Frasquita 
— Tliemla  \'otipka  ;  Mercedes — Lu- 
cielle  Browning  ;  Don  Jose — Raoul 
Johin  ;  Escamillo — Martial  Singher  ; 
Dancaire — George  Cehanovsky;  Re- 
mendado — Alessio  De  Paolis  ;  Zuniga 
— Lorenzo  Alvary  ;  IMorales — John 
Baker ;  Conductor  —  Sir  Thomas 
Beechani. 
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A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  emm 

Mass.  Avenue  at 
I      Norway  Sfreef 

I  BOSTON 

■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

f  e  Inaton  | 

^  Just  a  snack  or  a  full  course  | 
dinner  | 

*  New,  modern,  homey  and  | 
popular- priced    dining  | 
I  room  I 

I    ^  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar  | 

I  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi  | 
I  and  Frank  Segalini  | 

^  (Owners  of  the  Famous  Boraschi's)  ^ 

I     FULL  COURSE  CHICKEN  | 
DINNERS     $1.  I 

Luncheon  and  After-Theatre  | 
Specials  | 

25  ELIOT  STREET  | 

I     Between  Tremont  and  Carver  | 

1  Near  Pork  Square  ■ 

^mi  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


1  Thursday  evening,  April  13,  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro:  Count  Almaviva 
— John  Brownlee ;  Countess  Alma- 
viva— Eleanor  Steber ;  Susanna,  her 
maid,  betrothed  of — Frances  Greer  ; 
Figaro,  servant  of  the  Count — Ezio 
Pinza ;  Cherubino,  page  to  Count  Al- 
maviva —  Jarmila  Novotna  ;  Marcel- 
Una — Hertha  Glaz ;  Basilio,  music 
master — Alessio  De  Paolis  ;  Don  Cur- 
zio,  judge,  John  Garris ;  Bartolo,  a 
doctor  from  Seville  —  Virgilio  Laz- 
zari ;  Antonio,  gardener  of  the  Count, 
and  uncle  of  Susanna — Louis  D'An- 
gelo  ;  Barbarina,  his  daughter — Mari- 
ta  Farell ;  Two  peasant  girls — Mona 
Paulee,  Lillian  Raymondi ;  Conduc- 
tor— Bruno  Walter. 

Friday  evening,  April  14,  Aida: 
The  King — John  Gurney  ;  Amneris — 
Kerstin  Thorborg ;  Aida — Zinka  Mil- 
anov  ;  Radames — Kurt  Baum  ;  Ram- 
fis — Norman  Cordon  ;  Amonasro — 
Alexander  Sved  ;  A  messenger — John 
Dudley  ;  A  Priestess — Maxine  Stell- 
man  ;  Conductor — Wilfred  Pelletier. 

Saturday  matinee,  April  15,  Faust: 
Faust — Raoul  Jobin  ;  Mephistopheles 
—  Ezio  Pinza ;  Valentin  —  Martial 
Singher  ;  Wagner  —  John  Baker  ; 
Marguerite  —  Licia  Albanese  ;  Siebel 
— Lucielle  Browning ;  Marthe — Thel- 
ma  Votipka ;  Conductor — Sir  Thomas 
Beecham. 

Saturday  evening,  April  15,  La 
Traviata :  Violetta — Jarmila  Novot- 
na ;  Flora  Bervoix — Maxine  Stell- 
man  ;  Annina  —  Mona  Paulee  ;  Al- 
fredo— Jan  Peerce ;  Giorgio  Germont 
— Leonard  Warren  ;  Gastone — Ales- 
sio DePaolis ;  Baron  Douphol  — 
George  Cehanovsky ;  Marquis 
D'Obigny — Louis  D'Angelo  ;  Doctor 
Grenvil — Lorenzo  Alvary  ;  Conductor 
— Cesare  Sodero. 


• 

delicious  food 

• 

open  from  4  p.m. 

e 

continuous  entertain- 

ment at  smart  circular 

bar  and  in  supper 

room 
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THEATRE  NEWS 


BEACON  STREET  AT  KENSto  SQUARE 


«  ♦  .  Bfxause  the  Bostonian 
closed  early  in  March,  the  full  listing 
of  coming  theatrical  events  remains 
pretty  hazy.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain.  The  fifth  play  in  the  subscrip- 
tion season  to  be  presented  by  the 
Theatre  Guild  and  the  American  The- 
atre Society  is  to  be  A  Connecticut 
Yankee. 

This  revival  of  the  tuneful  favorite 
of  a  few  years  back  has  been  well 
received  in  New  York.  The  music 
and  score,  credited  to  Rodgers  and 
Hart,  have  long  been  popular,  and 
here,  too,  the  passing  years  have 
proved  their  appeal. 

Although  few  details  are  available 
at  the  time  this  is  being  written,  the 
probabilities  are  that  Vivienne  Segal 
and  Vera-Ellen  will  continue  in  the 
same  stellar  spots  which  they  made 
outstanding  on  Broadway.  There  is, 
however,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  fifth  production  of  the  subscrip- 
tion season  will  equal  the  high  calibre 
of  the  others. 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  will  o]oen  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre  on  April  17th 
for  a  two  week  engagement. 

♦  «  .  For  those  who  like  to  fol- 
low the  New  York  reaction  to  plays 
or  musicals  which  open  in  Boston 
will  not  be  too  surprised  to  find  that 
So  Long,  Si'oboda  folded  after  five 
performances.  The  critical  opinion  in 
New  York  was  perhaps  more  acidu- 
lous than  the  play  rated  here,  but  the 
main  objections  as  exjiressed  by  Bos- 
ton's critics  were  echoed  on  Broad- 
wav. 


The  cast  was  valiant,  everyone  tried 
hard,  but  the  dim-wittedness  of  Svob- 
oda's  character,  plus  the  slow  pace  of 
action,  were  impossible  to  overcome. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Again  taking  the  pulse  of 
success  or  failure  on  Broadway  of 
plays  which  opened  here,  everyone 
who  enjoyed  George  Abbott's  A 
Highland  Fling  can  relax  and  know 
that  it  is  a  hit  in  New  York.  As  one 
satisfied  playgoer  said  on  leaving  the 
Wilbur  after  the  performance : 

'Tt's  nice  to  laugh  at  wit,  not  dirt 
for  a  change." 

After  a  particularly  rowdy  and  ro- 
bust season,  the  Abbott  production  is 
a  breath  of  spring  during  the  Ides  of 
March. 

.  .  ♦  The  program  for  the  an- 
nual visit  on  April  10  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  to  Boston  is  given  in 
full  elsewhere,  but  the  bright  spot  on 
the  horizon  is  the  fact  that  this  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  casts  and  brilliant 
array  of  favorite  operas  to  come  this 
way. 

The  great  names  of  operadom  wIk  i 
are  announced  by  the  Boston  Opera 
Association  include  Jan  Peerce.  Elea- 
nor Steber.  Nino  Martini,  Lily 
Djanel,  Ezio  Pinza.  Kerstin  Thor- 
borg,  John  Gui-ney,  Licia  Albanese. 
Jarmila  Novotna,  Lucielle  Browning. 
John  Brownlee,  Charles  Kullman  and 
a  star-studded  list  of  great  voices. 

The  conductors  as  listed  for  the 
various  performances  include  Bruno 
Walter.  Cesare  Sodero.  Sir  Thomas 
Bcecliam,  and  Wilfred  Pelletier. 

— Keller 


Arki-Ydvensonne 

presents  the 

g>ATIRE  SOOM 

AN  INSTITUTION 
OF  ARTISTRY 

534  Beacon  Street 

Reservations- Adolph     KEN.  4460 


Old  and 

Modern 

Paintings 

and 

Frames 


REPRODUCTIONS  ORIGINAL  PAINTING|S 

ART  BOOKS 
CONTINUOUS  EXHIBITIONS 


Stuart  Art  Gallery 

455  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
JEAN  B.  DEERING,  director  TEL.  COM.  4469 
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WHERE  GOOD 
FOOD  IS  GRA- 
CIOUSLY SERVED 
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apn 

mmm\ 

175     HANOVER  STREET 

YOUR  HOST 
HENRY  JR. 

* 

SPECIAL  DIMERS 

$|00 

Parties  Invited 

CHEFS  SPECIALS 

•  Ravioli 

•  Spaghetti 

•  Chicken  Cacciatore 

•  Charcoal  Broiled 
Steaks  -  Lobsters 


Spacious  Dining  Salon 
Dancing  •  Cocktail  Bar 


Open  Daily  from  I  I  A.M.  to  I  A.M. 
Sundays  at  Noon 

★ 

Call  LitFayette  8000 

Boston's  Fast  Growing 
Restaurant 


BOSTON'S  OUTSTANDING  HOTEL  MANAGERS 
Paul  E.  Ercoline  of  the  Hotel  Avery 

.  ,  .  In  the  "hub  of  the  HUB," 
Paul  E.  Ercoline  is  quietly  but  very 
definitely  moving  his  Hotel  Avery 
upward  toward  recognition  at  the 
front  door  of  the  hotel  world.  He's 


demanding  recognition,  and  he's  get- 
ting it.  Situated  smack  in  the  middle 
of  downtown  Boston,  the  Hotel  Avery 
makes  for  convenience  and  comfort 
to  three  main  types  of  people — com- 
mercial men,  tourists,  and  members 
of  the  theatrical  profession. 

There's  no  element  of  chance  in 
Paul  Ercoline's  success  story,  and  it 
didn't  all  come  about  because  of  a 
"one  day  I  happened  to—"  experi- 
ence. He  was  born  into  a  hotel- 
running  family,  and  the  natural  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  carry  on  the 
family  work.  His  father  was  manager 
of  the  Old  Revere  House  in  Boston, 
and  the  Ercoline  family  lived  there 
while  Paul  went  through  Boston  Eng- 
lish High  School,  and  Tufts  Coilege. 
He  dawdled  around  a  little  with  base- 
ball, football,  and  track  at  Tufts,  and 
then  signed  up  with  the  Hotel  Tour- 
aine— as  a  bell  hop. 

He  moved  along  fast,  and  when 
he  left  the  Touraine,  he  had  the  as- 
sistant manager's  job.  Just  about 
then  World  War  1  came  along,  and 
Paul  joined  the  Intelligence  Service 
branch,  serving  in  France  and  Eng- 
land for  most  of  the  duration. 

When  the  war  ended,  he  was  in  a 
fortunate  enough  position  to  buy  the 
Harvey  Lake  Inn  at  Northwood,  New 
Hampshire,  figuring  to  relax  for  a 
while.  He's  still  trying  to  puzzle  out 
that  relax  business,  because  he  never 
did  get  around  to  it.  He  operated  his 
New  Hampshire  hotel  during  the 
summers,  and  took  over  the  Gulf 
Stream  Hotel  on  Lake  Worth  in 
Morida,  managing  that  during  the 
winters.  Then  he  started  working  his 
wa\'  back  into  Boston.  First  he  man  - 
aged the  Highland  Court  Hotel  in 
Hartford,  and  got  his  big  break  when 
his  manager  friend  at  the  Hotel  Buck- 
minster  in  Boston  became  ill  and 
called  on  Paul  to  help  out.  He  stayed 
for  seven  years. 

His  next  call,  in  1941,  took  him  as 
close  to  Boston  as  he  could  possibly 


get — to  the  Hotel  Avery — where  his 
first  job  was  one  of  housecleaning. 
At  the  time,  the  Avery  was  an  un- 
known, difficult  hotel  proposition 
with  not  much  more  than  a  cafeteria, 
a  banquet  hall,  and  a  set  of  rooms. 
When  the  carpenters,  painters,  and 
paperhangers  finished,  the  result  was 
a  house  of  rooms  rejuvenated  from 
the  "pictures  on  the  wall  to  the  rugs 
on  the  floor,"  a  dining  room  and  bar 


downstairs,  and  the  Cameo  Lounge 
bar  u]^stairs.  The  Cameo  Room  wa< 
and  still  is  Mr.  Ercoline's  pet  project 
and  into  it  he  put  Tommy  Carr's 
orchestra,  plus  the  line  "Never  a  cov- 
er, never  a  minimum  charge." 

Known  throughout  the  hotel  field, 
Paul  is  a  member  of  the  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  New  England,  and 
American  Hotel  Associations :  he  i> 
a  charter  member  of  the  Key  Club 
which  he  helped  found  in  Boston  (a 
clerk  and  manager  organization)  :  and 
a  long-standing  member  of  the  New 
England  Hotel  Greeters  Association. 

His  biggest  hope  is  for  the  day 
World  War  No.  2  is  over  and  the 
back-to-the-country  movement  starts. 
Mr.  Ercoline  is  hoping  he'll  get  an 
early  lead  in  the  race,  because  his  one 
ambition  is  to  settle  down  in  some 
part  of  the  New  England  country  side, 
with  a  little  hotel,  and  live  the  quiet, 
unassuming  life  of  a  country  squire. 

— Saropiax 
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APRIL  ENTERTAINMENT 


.  ♦  ♦  Bv  THE  time  this  article  ap- 
pears in  print,  the  entertainment 
])o\vers  that  be  will  have  braced, 
themselves  for  the  first  shock  of  the 
new  tax  increase.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  not  stampeding  any 
I  hotel  or  club  into  heavy  retrench- 
ment in  the  talent  division.  It  has, 
more  likely,  spurred  everyone  to  new 
highs  in  every  phase  of  pleasing  the 
public.  A  look  at  the  line-up  for 
April  is  solid  proof  of  this. 

At  the  Terrace  Room  of  the  Statler 
Hotel,  D.  B.  Stanbro  has  waved  a 
magic  wand  of  some  kind  and  con- 
jured Phil  Regan,  star  of  stage, 
screen  and  radio,  into  the  top  spot. 
Phil  Regan,  by  the  way,  arrives  at 
the  Statler  on  March  20.  for  a  three 
weeks  stay,  so  you  had  better  plan 
accordingly. 

With  him  on  the  same  bill  are 
Galante  and  Leonarda,  outstanding 
artists  of  the  dance.  Although  it  is 
fairly  hard  to  say  what  makes  one 
dance  team  better  than  another,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  top  reputation 
this  young  couple  have  made  is  more 
than  merited.  Their  dances  are  differ- 
ent, polished,  and  pleasing. 

This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
put  the  spotlight  squarely  on  the 
music  maker  at  the  handsome  Ter- 
race Room.  Ted  Straeter,  his  piano 
and  his  smooth  band  have  made  more 
friends  since  their  arrival  in  Boston 
than  any  other  young  maestro  we've 
known.  The  two  factors  which  make 
Ted  Straeter's  music  tops  for  dancing 
are  versatility  and  smooth  st}le. 

You  probably  remember  Ted  from 
Kate  Smith's  radio  show.  The  young 
maestro  provided  Kate  with  excellent 
arrangements  and  fine  musical  back- 
ground. In  the  Terrace  Room,  he 
is  giving  the  same  sort  of  attention 
to  both  the  dancers  and  the  stars 
appearing  on  the  show.  This  makes 
for  a  happy  time  all  around. 

A  word  about  the  food  here  is 
apropos.  The  Statler's  kitchens  are 
outstanding,  of  course.  But  the  prices 
on  the  menu  are  very  sensible  and 
the  variety  of  dishes  very  satisfactory. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Something  highly  original 
in  the  way  of  entertainment  is  cur- 
rent at  the  May  fair.    It  happens  to 


be  Grandfathers  Swing  Follies,  an 
hilarious  melee  of  fun,  corn,  and 
talent.  Johnny  Howard,  who  seems 
likely  to  become  standard  equipment 
at  this  smart  club  because  of  his 
popularity,  is  getting  star  billing  in 
the  Follies,  with  some  top  support 
from  Bob  Fuller  and  Singing  Stylists, 
Christine  Lake,  and  Paul  Sydell  with 
Spotty,  the  dog. 

This  production,  incidentally  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  booked  into 
the  Mayfair  by  Michael  Redstone  who 
is  a  very  smart  showman.  His  plans 
which  are  presently  in  the  tentative 
stage  include  such  notable  names  as 
Mrs.  Joe  Louis,  the  Mills  Brothers, 
and  a  whole  flock  of  top  talent,  the 
best  of  its  type. 

Regularly,  we  go  into  the  little 
matter  of  the  question  of  food  at 
the  Mayfair.  This  is  done  because 
it  more  than  deserves  your  attention. 
The  chef  in  the  Mayfair  kitchens 
is  a  blue-ribbon,  silver-cup  headliner 
in  his  own  right,  and  with  dinners 
starting  at  $1.50,  you  get  plenty  for 
your  money  at  this  club. 

The  policy,  too,  of  featuring  Cur- 
tain Dinners  (a  complete  show  and 


dinner  over  by  curtain  time)  is  a 
sensible  one.  It  will  get  your  evening 
off  to  a  good  start  and  make  that 
Night  Out  one  of  the  best  ones 
you've  enjoyed  in  a  long  while. 

Since  we  seem  to  be  dance-minded 
this  month,  this  is  the  time  to  remind 
you  that  Harry  Greene  at  the  piano 
and  his  band  behind  him  make  ex- 
cellent music  for  dancing.  And  the 
rhumba  band  alternating  with 
Greene's  music  provides  a  nice 
change  of  pace. 

♦  ♦  .  That  fine  theatre-restau- 
rant, the  Latin  Quarter,  as  usual,  off- 
ers the  best  in  floor  shows  and  the  best 
in  food.  Although  this  club  does  not 
run  to  famous-name  talent,  the  first 
week  of  April  finds  Beatrice  Kay 
headlining  as  only  she  can  do.  Some- 
how Miss  Kay  is  one  entertainer  who 
never  fails  to  provide  the  top  in 
amusement  and  festivity.  And  as 
usual,  she  is  setting  a  new  high  in 
Boston.  Definitely  a  "must"  for  your 
date  book. 

There  are  other  features  which 
make  the  Latin  Quarter  a  good  place. 
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to  go.  We  could  mention  food  again. 
We  could  point  out  that  Tony  Bruno's 
music  making  is  excellent.  But  we'll 
settle  for  some  extra  information 
regarding  the  Sunday  Guest  Star 
Nights  at  this  spot.  These  doings 
never  fail  to  attract  the  stars  of 
stage,  screen,  and  show  business. 

♦  4  ♦  The  excellent  record  for 
top  entertainment,  fine  food,  and  good 
dancing  which  the  Bradford  Roof 
has  set  up  this  winter  is  a  sure  thing 
to  be  fractured  to  splinters  during 
spring  and  summer.  Plenty  of  Bos- 
tonians  remember  the  supreme  charm 
of  the  spot  on  a  spring  evening, 
located  as  it  is  high  above  the  cit}' ; 
visitors  to  town  will  be  equally  cap- 
tivated. 

Artie  Dann.  the  very  funny  man 
who  chalked  up  a  new  record  of  his 
own  in  the  room  is  due  back,  al- 
though the  date  wasn't  set  when 
we  went  to  press.  One  other  thing 
is  sure,  though,  and  that  is  that  the 
best  of  the  name  talent  will  be  on 
deck. 


Kitti  Craii  ford,  sins^er 
u  ith  Straeter  band  at  Statler 

♦  ♦  .  IS^oviNG  UPTOWN  to  the 
Fensgate,  we  put  the  spotlight  on 
Arki  -  Yavensonne's  ultra  Satire 
Room.  Reams  of  copy  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  doings  in  this  small 
but  excellent  room,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  to  lead  oft"  our  story  with  the  re- 
minder that  this  room  is  expensive, 
exclusive  and  worth  your  time. 

April  finds  Mervyn  Nelson,  musical 
comedy  star.  Alice  Pearce,  a  satirist 
supreme,  Maria  Collm,  a  continental 
danseuse  who  is  comi)letely  unique 
in  her  field,  and  Neil  Phillips  whose 
jiiano  magic  is  so  closely  identified 


with  the  Satire  Room,  currently  en- 
tertaining here. 

♦  ♦  ♦  For  a  different  and  very 
pleasant  evening,  we'd  recommend 
the  Renaissance  Room  at  the  Tou- 
raine  Hotel.  By  difTerent,  we  mean 
just  this.  The  management  is  doing 
away  with  the  floor  shows  and  con- 
centrating strongly  on  fine  food  and 
good  dancing.  This  is  a  smart  move 
since  the  kitchens  at  the  Touraine 
have  long  been  famous  for  superbly 
prepared  food,  and  Pat  Sands  orches- 
tra is  a  favorite  with  young  and  old 
alike. 

^^'ith  food  and  music  spotlighted, 
the  extra  touches  which  have  been 
added  to  make  music  the  best  include 
one  of  the  smoothest  rhumba  bands 
alternating  with  Pat  Sands  and  Tony 
Senna  with  his  accordion  and  electric 
organ.  This,  as  you  can  see,  is  going 
all  the  way  in  cooperation  with  the 
public. 

♦  4  ♦  In  THE  SPACIOUS  and  lively 
areas  of  the  Hotel  Avery's  Cameo 
Room,  you'll  find  Tommy  Carr's 
music  and  a  whackingly  good  eve- 
ning's fun  via  the  audience  participa- 
tion method.  One  thing  which  is  defi- 
nite about  the  Avery's  pleasant  room 
is  the  young-in-spirit  atmosphere  that 
is  present  at  all  times.  And.  of 
course,  the  convenient  location  is  a 
plus  factor  in  pleasing  people. 

4  4  4  In  case  vou  have  forgotten 
Dinty  Moore's  congenial  Cocktail 
Lounge  upstairs  over  the  dining  room, 
here  is  a  reminder  that  you'll  like 
it  in  the  lounge.  Bar  is  open  from  4 
to  9  p.  m.,  and  at  last  visit,  they  had 
an  excellent  piano  player  providing 
the  incidental  entertainment. 

4  4  4  There's  something  about 
the  Essex  Hotel  makes  it  a  pet  place 
of  ours.  Tiie  food  in  the  dining  room 
is  very  good,  the  music  for  dancing 
satisfactory  and  then  some,  and  what- 
ever is  current  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment is  equally  satisfactory.  They 
d'jn't  go  in  for  famous-names,  but 
they  have  ])lenty  of  steady  customers 
who  swear  by  the  good  fun  available. 

That  about  winds  up  the  April  en- 
tertainment clock.    Have  yourselves 

a  nice  time.  -m-T-, 

— BKr 
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DANCE  PF 
Don  Arden  at  th 

♦  ♦  ♦  Actually,  the  hard  work, 
the  idea-ingenuity,  and  the  necessity 
of  being  "hep"  to  music,  Hghting,  and 
human  nature,  are  all  ingredients  of 
successful  dance  direction  and  show 
production  in  a  night  spot.  That  Don 
Arden,  at  27,  has  mastered  these  im- 
portant qualities  and  added  several 
plus  features  of  his  own  is  one  very 
good  reason  why  he  is  able  to  create 
and  stage  the  excellent  productions 
at  Boston's  notable  Latin  Quarter 
theatre-restaurant. 

In  case  you  didn't  know  it,  the  reg- 
ular two-week  shows  at  that  club  are 
tops  in  their  type.  Working  without 
the  drawing  power  of  famous-name 
stars,  the  Latin  Quarter  manages  to 
have  one  of  the  best  and  brightest 
shows  in  the  city.  Plenty  of  the  credit 
for  this  goes  to  Don  Arden. 

How  many  times  have  you  and  you 
and  you  gone  to  a  night  club  to  be 
entertained,  watched  the  star  acts 
come  and  go,  seen  a  line  of  pretty 
girls  do  an  effective,  well-rehearsed 
routine,  and  wondered  why  in  the 
devil  someone  didn't  get  the  whole 
thing  together.  The  line  girls  do  a 
fast  Can-Can;  the  star  sings  South 
American  numbers,  and  the  comedian 
juggles  with  an  Irish  brogue.  Why 
not  tie  the  whole  together  with  some- 
thing like — well,  a  Circus  Show  ? 
This,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  Don 
Arden  does  with  every  new  show  at 
tlie  Latin  Quarter.  He  uses  his  head, 
his  imagination,  and  hard  work.  The 
Don  Arden  Girls,  the  current  headlin- 
ing acts,  the  electrician,  and  the  or- 
chestra follow  through  for  him. 

Don  Arden  was  born  in  Chicago. 
His  mother,  a  singer,  doubtless  gave 
him  his  early  interest  in  show  busi- 
ness, but  it  was  not  until  he  took  up 
the  Charleston  fad,  won  a  contest  in 
St.  Louis  which  crowned  him 
■'Charleston  King,"  and  set  about 
dancing  as  a  career  in  earnest  did  he 
make  this  interest  pay  off  in  terms  of 
hard  cash. 

The  sound  common  sense  which 
makes  his  work  at  the  Latin  Quarter 
and  for  the  New  Yorker  Hotel  so 
outstanding  came  to  the  forefront 
early.    Don  decided  that  he  needed 


;  Latin  Quarter 

dancing  lessons.  Asking  around,  he 
learned  that  a  young  man  named  Bob 
Alton  was  the  best  for  his  needs.  Bob 
Alton,  incidentally,  is  well-known  for 
his  fine  dance  direction  of  many  top 
Broadway  productions. 

Alton  took  him  in  hand,  taught  hira 
a  lot,  and  gave  him  the  strict  instruc- 


tion which  is  the  basis  of  all  sound 
work  in  the  theatre.  While  he  studied, 
lie  worked  to  earn  his  way,  and  for 
a  time  was  featured  dancer  with  the 
unit  known  as  the  Missouri  Rock- 
ettcs.  He  worked,  too,  for  Mike  Todd 
when  that  famous  producer  of  suc- 
cessful Broadway  opuses  was  work- 
ing his  way  up. 

Presently,  he  began  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  public  recognition  as  a 
dancer,  and  he  worked  clubs  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  with  various 
unit  shows  as  headlined  dancer.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  Sophie  Tucker 
worked  on  the  same  bill  at  one  night 
spot  with  him.  Sophie  has  always 
been  generous  with  fellow  perform- 
ers, and  she  saw  to  it  that  his  dancing 
rated  the  attention  she  thought  it  de- 
served. Six  yeats  later,  Don  repaid 
his  debt  of  gratitude 

After  travelling  around  the  coun- 
try as  member  of  a  unit,  he  got  tired  of 
the  rootless  life,  and  when  the  man- 
ager of  the  Lookout  House  in  Cin- 
cinnati asked  him  to  stage  the  dance 
numbers  for  one  show,  he  agreed  to 
give  it  a  try.  The  show  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  accepted  the  offer  to 
stay  on  as  permanent  dance  director 
for  the  spot. 


Having  knocked  his  head  out 
against  the  stonewall  indifference  of 
big  night  club  operators,  Don's  deci- 
sion to  stay  at  Cincinnati  was  like 
other  such  decisions,  the  key  that 
opened  the  door  to  big  time.  Club 
operators  beat  a  path  to  him  to  ask 
that  he  train,  costume,  select  the  mu- 
sic, and  send  them  production  units 
to  use  in  their  clubs.  He  had  six  on 
the  road  within  a  few  months,  and 
although  it  kept  him  in  a  frenzied 
rush  around  to  the  other  cities,  it  also 
paid  off  well. 

Most  people  in  show  business  con- 
sider an  offer  from  New  York  the 
equivalent  to  being  left  a  thousand 
million  dollars.  When  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker  aj^jproached  Don  to  stage  an 
ice  show,  he  hesitated.  He  had  never 
tried  to  stage  an  ice  show,  and  while 
it  was  a  swell  break,  he  continued  to 
hesitate.  The  desire  to  see  what  could 
be  done  within  the  limited  confines  of 
the  night  spot  overcame  his  reluc- 
tance, and  he  agreed. 

The  New  Yorker's  show  was  such 
a  huge  success  that  the  Netherlands 
Plaza  in  Cleveland  paged  him  to  do 
one  for  them.  This  was  ditto  in  the 
success  department. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  arranging  his 
travel  schedule  to  include  regular 
trips  to  Boston's  Latin  Quarter,  for 
Lou  Walters  at  first  and  then  for 
Michael  Redstone.  His  schedule  was 
so  full  that  he  was  forced  to  turn 
down  an  offer  to  do  the  dance  num- 
i^ers  for  a  big  New  York  show,  al- 
though he  did  find  time  to  stage  an 
ice  show  which  is  currently  clicking 
big  in  its  tour  tiirough  the  eastern 
states. 

Common  sense,  an  idea  behind  each 
show,  the  right  dances  for  the  music 
selected,  the  right  "frame"  for  the 
headlining  acts,  the  right  lighting  ef- 
fects, the  right  musical  support  from 
the  orchestra,  all  these  things  go  to 
make  up.  a  Don  Arden  Revue.  His 
rule — if  he  has  seen  a  routine  any- 
where, it  is  not  to  be  used  by  him — 
has  given  his  productions  a  freshness 
and  originality  that  automatically 
nominates  him  for  a  big-time  New 
York  production.  If,  of  course,  he 
can  find  the  time. 
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YOUNG  WOMAN 
WITH 
AN  ART  GALLERY 

♦  .  ♦  Boston.  .\s  .\  city,  is  pretty 
\\-ell  adjusted  to  the  lienor  of  having 
many  fine  public  and  private  art 
galleries.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
local  scene,  however,  is  something 
so  completely  different,  so  "young 
in  heart"  that  it  is  like  no  other. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  Stuart  Art 
Gallery  at  455  Stuart  street,  with 
a  personable  young  woman  of  23  as 
its  director  and  guiding  light.  At  23. 
Jean  Deering  is  an  artist  herself,  a 
trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Modern 
Art,  and  an  eager  champion  of  young 
painters  whose  work  merits  exhibi- 
tion but  whose  reputation  is  yet  to 
be  made.  She  is  also  the  possessor 
of  a  modern,  colorful  and  worthwhile 
gallery. 

Actuall}-,  tlie  reasons  why  Miss 
Deering  opened  an  art  gallery  are 
perfectly  logical.  Why  she  selected 
Boston  is  equally  sensible.  First  of 
all,  she  wanted  a  place  where  young 
artists  could  be  shown  and  their  work 
sold.  Secondly,  she  likes  Boston  widi 
the  wholeheartedness  rarely  found 
even  among  the  "natives."  Put  the 
two  together  and  you  have  an  art 
gallery  where  the  entire  basement 
is  devoted  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
geniality of  young  artists  and  inter- 
ested visitors :  you  have  a  small  but 
effectively  arranged  gallery  on  the 
street  floor  where  prints,  originals, 
rej^roductions,  frame  samples,  and  a 
compact  permanent  exhibit  niche  are 
combined  without  clutter. 

Incidental  to  the  fact  that  tin's 
is  a  new  and  modern  gallery  with  a 
very  young  and  personable  directress 
is  one  original  which  has  caught  the 
attention  of  every  visitor.  This  is 
E]Ksom  Downs,  a  gauche  by  Raoul 
Dufy.  The  simplicity  and  color  plus 
the  vitality  of  the  scene  are  outstand- 
ing, and  since  this  is  a  favorite  with 
Miss  Deering,  some  clue  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  individuality  of  the  new 
gallery  is  clearly  indicated. 

In  every  way,  the  new  Stuart  Art 
Gallery  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
local  art  scene  and  one  which  you 
will  appreciate. 
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THE  COP  AND  THE  MAN 
WHO  WAS  CURIOUS 


.  ♦  ♦  The  book  says  a  good  cop 
follows  instructions  to  the  letter, 
mechanically  doing  everything  ex- 
actly as  he  is  told.  Bill  may  or  may 
not  have  been  a  good  cop.  He  cer- 
tainly looked  like  one :  he  was  a  big 
young  man  with  broad  shoulders,  and 
liis  neat  blue  uniform  fitted  him  very 
well.  In  a  holster  at  his  hip  was  a 
revolver,  and  his  hands  twirled  a 
billy  club.  Bill's  main  trouble  was 
that  he  couldn't  help  adding  his  own 
variations  to  the  rules,  or  his  own 
curiosity  and  interest  in  people. 

Bill  was  in  charge  of  a  large  park- 
ing lot  outside  an  enormous  olive- 
drab  building.  In  this  parking  lot 
lined  up  in  neat  rows  were  many 
six-wheeled  truck  trailers.  also 
|)ainted  olive-drab,  waiting  to  be  taken 
away  by  a  fleet  of  tractors  which 
came  each  day  for  a  few  of  them. 
On  each  trailer,  at  the  rear,  high 
and  in  the  direct  center,  was  a  mys- 
terious-looking box.  The  building, 
with  its  huge  windowless  walls,  and 
the  trailers  with  their  strange  boxes, 
both  had  some  secret  connection  with 
the  Army,  but  Bill  wasn't  sure  just 
what. 

On  the  day  the  Packard  stopped 
near  the  lot  and  the  man  got  out 
and  began  walking  toward  him.  Bill 
should  have  challenged  the  man  and 
brought  him  to  a  halt,  which  was 
what  a  good  cop  would  have  done. 
Bill  was  aware  of  this,  yet  he  felt 
that  rules  are  not  everything  in  life. 
He  could  not  help  wondering  who 
the  man  was  and  what  he  wanted, 
and  as  the  man  came  on  Bill  just 
stood  and  watched  him. 

The  man  was  medium-sized,  get- 
ting fat,  dressed  in  a  neat  brown 
suit.  He  walked  right  up  to  Bill  and 
smiled.  Good  morning,  he  said.  Are 
you  in  charge  of  this  place? 

Bill  nodded  slowly,  for  cops  are 
supposed  to  nod  slowly  and  not  say 
J  much  of  anything.  He  stuck  to  the 
rules  that  far. 

My  name  is  Mr.  Benson,  the  man 
said.  Certainly  is  a  big  place  you 
have  here. 

Bill  found  himself  shaking  Mr.  Ben- 
son's hand  but  he  looked  at  the  man 


suspiciously.  One  of  the  people  he 
had  been  told  to  look  out  for  was 
a  man  expressing  interest  in  the 
building,  the  yard,  or  the  rows  of 
trailers. 

I  pass  this  place  every  day  on  my 
way  to  work,  the  man  said.  Been 
passing  it  for  months  now,  and  I've 
seen  you  standing  here  every  day. 
That  is,  I  guess  it  was  you.  It  was 
a  policeman,  anyway.  Well,  all  this 
time  something  has  been  bothering 
me.  I  know  you're  not  supposed  to 
talk  to  strangers,  but  —  I'm  just 
curious.  Would  you  answer  a  ques- 
tion ? 

The  man  has  a  friendly  smile.  He 
looked  harmless,  but  Bill  was  taking 
no  chances.   Maybe,  he  said. 

I'm  just  curious,  the  man  said. 
I'd  like  to  know  something  about 
those  trailers.  I'm  just  curious,  and 
what  I  want  to  know  is  this — wliat 
is  that  box  up  there  in  the  back  for  ? 

Bill  gazed  at  the  man  a  long  time 
before  he  spoke.  At  length  he  said. 
Mister,  you  better  leave. 

Leave?   What  for? 

It's  the  best  thing.  Bill  said.  By 
rights,  if  I  followed  the  orders  they 


gave  me,  I  would  be  beating  you  ovvr 
the  head  with  this  billy. 

What  for?  the  man  repeated.  All 
I  asked  was  a  simple,  harmless  ques- 
tion. Anything  wrong  in  that?  I'm 
just  curious,  officer. 

Bill  looked  straight  at  him.  How 
do  I  know  you're  not  a  spy?  An 
agent  for  the  Japs  or  Nazis? 

The  man  began  to  laugh.  His 
laugh  was  even  nicer  than  his  smile. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  con.sidered  it 
a  big  joke.  Look  at  me,  he  said  be- 
tween laughs.  Do  I  look  like  a  spy, 
son?  I'm  a  family  man.  Wife  and 
three  children.  He  suddenly  brought 
his  wallet  from  inside  his  coat.  Look, 
here's  their  pictures. 

Bill  took  the  wallet  and  examined 
the  snapshots  with  interest.  After 
a  few  seconds  his  hand  automacically 
headed  for  his  hip  pocket  and  ex- 
tracted his  wallet,  which  he  flipped 
open  abstractedly  and  handed  to  the 
man.  My  girl,  he  said. 

Oh,  the  man  said,  nodding.  Very 
pretty.  Good-looking  girl,  yes  sir. 
Good  looking.   Engaged  to  her? 

Nope,  said  Bill,  shaking  his  head, 
not  yet.  All  at  once  he  felt  a  tolerant 
affection  for  the  man.  But  then  he 
remembered  that  he  was  a  cop  and 
handed  liack  the  man's  pocketbook. 
Just  because  you  don't  look  like  a 
• 
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spy  doesn't  prove  anything.  Spies 
have  wives  and  kids  too.  Mister, 
leave. 

Look,  officer,  the  man  said.  I'm 
an  American  citizen.  Here's  my 
card  to  the  Elks.  Look  at  this  Kiwanis 
])in.  I  buy  war  bonds  all  the  time 
through  payroll  allotment,  and  I  don't 
even  complain  much  about  the  taxes 
— well,  not  much.  Every  day  I  pass 
here  and  see  those  trailers  and  the 
funny  boxes,  and  I  wonder  what 
they're  for.  I've  meant  to  stop  and 
ask  often.  I'm  just  curious  and  I 
thought  you  could  tell  me. 

His  voice  changed.  I  think  about 
it  all  the  time,  honestly  I  do,  he  said. 
Sometimes  I  even  think  about  it  in 
bed  at  night. 

That's  too  bad,  Bill  said,  shaking 
his  head  and  trying  not  to  smile. 

I  figured  if  I  asked  you  it  would 
be  okay,  argued  the  man. 

I'm  not  supposed  to  tell  anybody 
anything,  said  Bill. 

I  figured  that,  too.  But  if  you'd 
just  give  me  some  idea,  then  when  I 
pass  here  I  won't  keep  thinking  about 
those  boxes.  Every  time  I  go  by 
they  seem  to  bother  me  more.  It's 
practically  all  I  think  about. 

Couldn't  you  go  to  work  some 
other  way?  Bill  asked.  You  wouldn't 
have  to  look  at  them.  Maybe  you 
could  forget  about  them  after  a  while. 

The  man  shook  his  head.  Got  to 
save  gas.   This  road  is  shortest. 

Bill  sighed,  still  trying  to  keep 
from  smiling,  and  said,  I  might  lose 
my  job  if  I  told  you  about  those 
trailers.  It  might  be  treason.  You 
can't  fool  with  the  Army,  you  know. 

Oh,  no,  the  man  said.  Nothing 
would  hai^pen,  I'm  sure.  I  wouldn't 
tell  a  soul,  not  even  my  wife.  She 
doesn't  know  I  think  about  the  trailers 
anyhow.  She  never  susj^ects.  If  you'd 
only  give  me  some  idea. 

Bill's  eyes  twinkled  then  for  he 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He 
tightened  his  grip  on  the  billy  to 
hold  back  his  smile  and  planted  his 
feet  squarely  on  the  ground.  Well, 
he  said,  listen  carefully  and  don't  tell 
a  soul. 

Yes?  the  man  looked  eager,  then 
solemn.   You're  going  to  tell  me? 

The  billy  was  hard  in  Bill's  hand. 
That  box,  he  said,  is  what  they  call 
a  hydrotrope. 


Oh,  the  man  said.  I  see.  He  nod- 
ded seriously.  What  did  you  say  it 
was  called? 

A  hydrotrope.  Bill  said.  Connected 
by  gyroptic  control  with  the  rear 
left-hand  pfleudler. 

The  man  seemed  to  understand. 
Oh,  he  said  with  realization.  Rear 
left-hand  pflevidler.  Right. 

When  the  trailer  is  at  perhelion, 
Bill  said  slowly,  it  exudes  noxoossnic 
gases,  which  are  condensed  in  the 
valves.  From  there  they  flow  to  the 
tarsic  chamber,  and  from  there  to  the 
prusic  box.  It  dihedes  them  in  there, 
and  they  come  out  as  soxnosconic 
fumes  and  go  up  into  the  box.  Got 
that? 

The  man  smiled,  a  little  uncertainly. 
Certainly.  He  nodded  again.  Well, 
that  sure  clears  things  up  for  me. 
Soxnosconic  fumes,  eh?  WHiat  will 
they  think  of  next?  Is  that  all? 

That's  all  I  can  say.  Bill  said,  with- 
out getting  in  trouble. 

It's  enough  to  make  a  man  wonder, 
the  man  declared.  He  put  out  his 
hand  and  grasped  Bill's.  Officer.  I 
want  to  thank  you  very  much.  It's 
been  a  pleasure  talking  to  you  and 
you  have  been  very  kind.  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  it  for  the  world.  Then  he 
leaned  forward  confidentially.  And 
I  won't  breathe  a  word  to  a  soul. 
Not  even  my  wife.  See  you  again 
some  time,  maybe. 

Bill  nodded.  Yeah,  he  said. 

He  stood  looking  after  the  man 
as  he  got  in  his  car  and  drove  away, 
knocking  his  billy  against  his  leg 
contemplatively.  He  wondered  if  any- 
one in  the  big  building  had  seen  him 
talking  to  the  man,  and  then  he  knew 
it  didn't  matter  much.  He  began  to 
grin,  feeling  benevolent  and  patriotic 
and  glad  he  had  explained  everything 
so  carefully  to  the  man.  He  never 
even  considered  what  a  good  co]) 
would  have  done. 

— Richard  B.  Gehm.an 
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"Get  Mr.  Kravitz  on  the  phone  and  tell  him  I  don't  think 
I'll  handle  his  invention  after  all!  " 
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NEW  ENGLAND  HANDICRAFTS 


♦  .  ♦  Di:si'nK  WAR  siu)rta(;ks  of 
materials  and  manpt)\ver.  New  Eng- 
land craftsmen  are  continuing  to  turn 
out  work  of  the  highest  quality,  as 
evidenced  by  the  current  exhibit  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  32 
Newbury  Street,  on  view  until  April 
12.  Here  are  fine  pottery,  hand 
wrought  silver,  beautiful  in  its  simple 
lines,  exquisite  jewelry,  fine  leather 
work,  hand-blocked  prints  and  many 
other  articles,  selected  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  Contemporary  New  Eng- 
land Handicrafts  which  recently 
evoked  much  interest  at  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum.  Most  of  the  artists 
and  craftsmen  are  members  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston. 

Although  metal  is  scarce,  and  the 
making  of  pewter  articles  has  had  to 
be  abandoned  entirely,  a  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  the  production  of  fine  handi- 
crafts now  is  the  shortage  of  man- 
power. Skilled  professional  crafts- 
men are  employed  in  war  industries 
and  have  little  time  to  work  at  their 
peacetime  pursuits.  Others,  who 
worked  on  crafts  as  a  hobby,  now 
use  most  of  their  leisure  time  for  war 
activities.  The  result  is  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity,  but  not  the  quality 
of  their  wares. 

At  this  show  you  will  find  no  crude 
handicrafts,  but  beautifully  executed 
work  by  top-notch  craftsmen,  suitable 
for  the  most  discriminating  homes. 
Unusually  lovely  is  a  silver  tea  service 
inspired  by  Paul  Revere,  the  work 
of  James  WooUey.  Set  in  a  lighted 
wall  niche,  against  a  neutral  back- 
ground of  embroidered  Italian  linen, 
all  the  lustrous  quality  of  the  silver 
and  the  beauty  of  its  design  are  re- 
vealed. In  another  niche  is  an  equally 
beautiful,  but  completely  modern  tea 
set  of  hammered  silver  with  black 
onyx,  done  by  Joseph  Sharrock. 

In  each  of  these  new  eye-level  wall 
niches,  objects  of  harmonious  color- 
ings and  tones  have  been  arranged  to 
blend  subtly  with  each  other  and  with 
the  background.  Another  particularly 
handsome  example  of  modern  silver 
work  is  a  chalice  and  candlesticks, 
accented  with  black  onyx  and  ame- 
thysts, done  by  Edward  Oakes  and 
shown  with  some  of  his  exquisite 
jewelry. 


Not  all  of  the  tine  work  in  the 
exhibit  is  costly,  for  there  are  a 
large  number  of  pieces  created  by 
these  craftsmen  for  the  average  purse, 
such  as  cigarette  boxes,  ash  trays, 
and  many  pieces  of  pottery  judged  to 
be  excellent  of  their  kind.  An  im- 
portant function  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  is  to  see  that  both 
the  craftsman  and  the  ])urchaser  get 
a  fair  return,  the  one  for  his  labor, 
the  other  for  his  money. 


will  become  increasingly  rare  and 
prized  possessions. 

The  stories  behind  many  of  these 
handicrafts  are  a  very  real  part  of 
them  and  are  interesting.  There  is 
a  fine  Florentine-type,  hand-tooled  red 
leather  portfolio,  the  center  of  interest 
in  the  most  formal  of  niches,  done 
by  Laura  Lee  Linder,  who  came  from 
Europe  as  a  young  girl  to  build  up 
a  reputation  throughout  the  country 
as  an  unusually  fine  leather  craftsman. 

Many  exciuisite  pieces  of  fine  linen, 
lacework  and  embroidery  are  pro- 


Amongst  the  pottery  are  large  and 
small  drinking  mugs,  pitchers  and 
bowls  in  lovely  tones  of  blue  and 
brown  by  Mary  and  Edwin  Scheier 
of  New  Hampshire.  This  husliand 
and  wife  are  a  rare  working  combina- 
tion. She  does  the  pottery,  and  he 
does  the  decoration.  He  taught  her 
the  craft  after  they  were  married. 
He  became  a  professor  at  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  then  went 
into  the  Army,  leaving  his  wife  to 
carrv  on  with  the  teaching.  He  has 
recentlv  been  discharged  for  reasons 
of  health. 

Another  war  story  lies  behind  the 
few  pieces  of  Dedham  pottery  on 
exhibit.  The  maker  of  this  well- 
known  pottery  has  gone  intt)  the 
Navy  and  will  not  resume  the  work 
after  the  war.  Jlence  these  pieces, 
for  manv  vears  much  sought  after. 


duced  hy  a  group  of  foreign-born 
women,  mostly  Italian,  who  work 
together  under  competent  guidance, 
ajiplying  the  art  and  dexterity  in 
needlework  which  is  their  European 
heritage. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Shop,  in  the  new 
gallery,  are  two  stained  glass  exhibits 
— one  by  Connick,  and  the  other  by 
Rurnham.  Here  also  are  displayed 
hand-blocking  prints,  including  a  very 
amusing  one  by  \'irginia  Demetrios, 
called  '"The  (jOssi])s." 

About  one-fifth  of  the  collection 
at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  was 
selected  for  this  Boston  exhibit.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  represent 
all  types  of  crafts,  but,  the  exhibit 
does  justice  to  the  best  work  that 
is  being  done  today  by  American 
craftsmen.  Much,  but  not  all.  of  the 
work  is  for  sale. 

— Helen  Barr  Robfxsox 
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HUNTING  AND  FISHING 


...  We  HAVE  lost  track  of  how 
many  billions  the  nation's  post-war 
planners  have  earmarked  for  a  super- 
public  works  program  of  highways, 
buildings,  airports,  power  dams  and 
their  mechanical  ofYshoots  which  are 
to  turn  this  country  into  a  paradise 
where  the  push  of  a  button  will  get 
you  anything  from  clean  laundry  to 
a  week-end  in  Europe. 

But  we  are  acutely  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  grand  total  so  far 
allotted  to  fish  and  game  conservation 
in  this  multi-billion  dollar  program 
stops  at  $20,000.  A  resolution  of¥ered 
by  Senator  Bailey  of  North  Carolina 
would  provide  that  amount  to  prepare 
a  survey  for  Congress  on  the  status 
of  the  nation's  fisheries,  both  inland 
and  ocean. 

The  contrast  would  be  funny  if  it 
wasn't  so  pathetic.  Apparently  we 
are  assured  a  super-deluxe,  air-con- 
ditioned civiHzation  with  television,  a 
helicopter  and  one-button  kitchen  in 
every  home.  But  so  far  nobody  seems 
to  have  given  a  thought  to  guarantee- 
ing anything  to  eat  in  the  pantry. 

You  can't  live  on  kilowatts,  and 
the  bald  fact  still  remains  that  soil, 
forests  and  water  which  can't  support 
fish  and  game  ultimately  will  not  be 
able  to  support  humans,  let  alone  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  gadgets  which 
all  have  their  origin  in  natural  re- 
sources somewhere. 

The  push-button  civilization  is  a 
swell  idea.  But  in  creating  it  let's 
not  further  strangle  the  Mother 
Nature  goose  which  has  been  laying 
the  golden  eggs  that  have  brought  us 
so  far  along  the  so-called  road  to 
civilization  that  we're  already  seeing 
the  bottom  of  the  fuel  oil  barrel,  a 
toboganning  food  fishery  and  the  thin 
edge  of  the  natural  forest  supply, 
which  alone  is  scheduled  to  furnish  us 
with  all  our  bright  new  plastic  gad- 
gets. 

Senator  Bailey's  resolution  seeks 
hardly  a  crumb  of  the  post-war  con- 
servation loaf,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  as  such  rates  the 
support  of  every  sportsman,  both  in- 
dividual and  organized.  His  $20,000 
wouldn't  begin  to  restore  a  fraction 
of  the  inland  fisheries  which  indus- 


trial pollution  alone  has  ruined  in  the 
last  decade.  But  it  is  enough  to  bring 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
make  the  country's  laws  that  the  ruin 
has  been  done,  and  is  continuing. 

Furthermore,  such  a  survey  could 
point  the  way  to  restoration.  And 
once  somebody  besides  sportsmen  and 
conservationists  get  the  idea  that 
nature  can  produce  free  what  man 
has  destroyed  at  a  cost  of  billions  to 
recreate,  we  may  start  catching  up 
with  a  more  abundant  life  without 
such  a  heavy  tax  bill 

Senator  Bailey's  resolution  is 
known  as  SJ  Resolution  112.  You 
sportsmen  know  how  to  write,  and 
your  club  secretary's  job  is  to  see  to 
it  that  your  wishes  are  made  known. 
Get  on  the  ball  and  write  your  sena- 
tor and  representative  in  Congress 
that  you  want  favorable  action,  and 
fast,  on  SJ  Resolution  112.  And 
have  your  club  recorded  in  favor,  too. 

If  literary  effort  comes  hard,  clip 
out  this  column  and  send  it  along 
with  the  notation  that  it  expresses 
your  sentiments.  But  don't  leave  it 
for  the  other  fellow  or  club.  Senators 
and  representatives  are  in  Washing- 


ton to  do  your  bidding,  but  they  arc 
not  mind  readers.  There  are  enough 
sportsmen  in  this  country  to  elect  or 
defeat  a  whole  Congress  if  they  got 
together  on  it.  If  you  all  write  you'll 
get  action. 


Short  Casts,  Snap  Shots 

This  is  being  written  about  the 
time  you  went  out  and  borrowed  that 
dough  for  the  income  tax  collector. 
.  .  .  And  although  ice  was  thick  on 
many  ponds  and  the  north  was  buried 
under  feet  of  snow,  opening  day  of 
the  trout  season  in  Massachusetts  is 
the  15th  of  this  month.  .  .  .  And  for 
the  past  30  days  this  year's  plant  of 
trout  already  has  been  going  into  open 
waters  throughout  the  state  as  fast  as 
they  cleared  of  ice. 

Despite  wartime  labor  shortages 
and  inferior  food  which  has  retarded 
fish  growth,  Director  H.  S.  duMont 
of  the  Massachusetts  fish  and  game 
division  is  able  to  report  that  a  total 
of  400,000  legal-size  trout  from  six 
to  1 1  inches  in  length  will  be  liberated 
by  opening  day.  That  400,000  repre- 
sents 80  per  cent  of  normal  produc- 
tion. 
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I  SEE  BO^^TOX 

I  THE  XEW  WAY  | 

I  We  feel  sure  that  the  traveling  | 

i  public  will  enjoy  to  the  utmost  | 

I  the  novelty  of  a  ride  in  stylish  1 

1  equipment   behind   a  pair  of  1 

I  noble  horses,  which  are  again  | 

i  coming  into  their  own.    They  | 

1  will  know  at  the  same  time  that,  | 

i  by  doing  this,  they  are  helping  1 

1  to  save  rubber  and  gas  for  = 

I  VICTORY.  I 

I  SIGHT-SEEIIVG  i 

I  VICTORY  TOURS  | 

I  All  types  of  carriages  | 

I  for  special  party  hire  | 

I  Main  Starting  Point  | 

I  HOTEL  STATLER  | 

1  For  Reservations,  call  HAN.  2000  | 

I  THE  I 

I  GRAY  LINE  | 
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Maine's  brook  trout  fishing  season 
opens  on  April  1,  and  while  little  open 
water  for  salmon  fishing  is  expected 
in  the  state  before  the  middle  of  this 
month,  you  can  bet  that  any  brook  or 
stream  which  has  the  right  quota  of 
nmning  water  will  be  lined  with  eager 
worm  dunkers,  even  if  they  have  to 
stand  up  to  their  waist  in  snow. 

As  part  of  his  postwar  development 
plans,  Commissioner  Raymond  J. 
Kenney  of  the  Massachusetts  depart- 
ment of  conservation  has  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  wildlife  re- 
search center  on  the  Upton  state  for- 
est in  southeastern  Worcester  county. 
.  .  .  The  center  will  be  dedicated  as 
the  Phillips  Wildlife  Laboratory,  in 
memory  of  the  late  John  C.  Phillips 
of  Boston  and  Wenham,  internation- 
ally known  ornithologist,  conserva- 
tionist and  wildlife  research  pioneer, 
who  died  in  1938. 

"The  new  unit,"  says  Commis- 
sioner Kenney,  "not  only  will  serve 
as  a  permanent  home  for  all  of  the 
research  work  of  the  department 
which  previously  has  been  operated 
in  small,  unrelated  units  around  the 
state,  but  also  will  afiford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  sportsmen  and  other  in- 


terested citizens  to  visit  the  headquar- 
ters and  learn  first-hand  of  the  prog- 
ress being  made  in  the  research  pro- 
gram." 

The  Remington  Arms  Company 
came  up  with  a  couple  of  interesting 
notes  this  month.  .  .  .  No.  1  is  a 
new  type  .45  caliber  shot  cartridge 
designed  to  be  fired  from  an  auto- 
matic pistol.  .  .  .  It's  part  of  a 
jungle  kit  for  fliers  forced  down  in 
wild  country,  or  at  sea,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  be  surer  of  shooting 
birds  or  wildfowl  for  sustenance  until 
rescued,  a  feat  that  would  be  virtually 
impossible  with  a  regular  bullet. 

Nosing  into  the  post-war  sporting 
picture  Remington  also  has  discov- 
ered that  80  per  cent  of  peacetime 
shotgun  shells  are  fired  in  the  field 
and  the  remaining  12  per  cent  at  trap 
or  skeet  targets.  .  .  .  The  most  pop- 
ular game  in  the  Field?  .  .  .  The 
answer  is  rabbits.  .  .  The  lowly 
cottontail  draws  29  per  cent  of  the 
composite  sportsman's  fire  .  .  .  Next 
in  order  come  squirrel  14  per  cent ; 
quail  13.9;  ducks  and  geese  10.5; 
pheasant  9.5;  doves  7;  other  game 
3.5. 

— Henry  IMoore. 
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BOOKS 


.  .  .  W  iTii  THE  cai)itulation  of 
Italy  and  our  seemingly  easy  victories 
in  Sicily  (according  to  many  radio 
commentators),  a  great  number  of 
Americans  considered  the  battle  for 
Italy  over  and  the  end  of  the  entire 
luu-opcan  War  just  a  small  matter  of 
cleaning  up  Hitler.  The  Monday 
Morning"  ([uarter  books  on  the  home 
front  seem  to  feel  that  we  are  going  to 
get  out  of  the  European  War  with  the 
minimum  loss  of  American  lives  and 
with  very  little  ef¥ort  on  the  part  of 
those  of  us  at  home. 

If  you  find  yourself  thinking  about 
these  lines,  by  all  means  read  Quen- 
tin  Reynolds'  latest  book  on  the  West- 
ern War  which  is  significantly  called 
Tlie  Curtain  Rises. 

Last  year,  Reynolds  covered  Rus- 
sia, North  Africa,  and  Sicily  for 
Colliers  Magazine  as  a  War  Corre- 
spondent. In  this,  his  latest  book,  he 
sets  down  his  impressions  and  experi- 
ences of  that  trip. 

Reynolds  interviews  Generals 
Spaatz,  Eisenhower  and  Montgom- 
ery, which  enables  us  to  see  these  men 
at  their  various  headquarters  at  the 
front  as  they  planned  the  next  moves 
against  the  enemy. 

But  it  is  the  "little  people"  of  Rus- 
sia and  Italy  that  tell  the  greatest  part 
of  this  story.  The  people  who  have 
had  their  homes  blown  to  bits,  who 
have  sufTered  under  the  German  bru- 
tality and  have  sacrificed  their  loved 
ones  in  defense  of  their  country. 

The  author's  chapter  on  Russia  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  other 
previous  writing  to  help  lift  the  veil 
of  suspicion  and  misinformation  of 
the  Russian  people  and  her  part  in 
this  war. 

It  is  in  The  Curtain  Rises  that 
many  of  us  have  seen  the  Russian 
fighting  to  save  his  homeland  against 
the  German  might. 

Reynolds'  vivid  stories  he  has  heard 
from  the  peasants  about  Nazi  treach- 
ery and  ruthlessness.  He  describes 
the  scenes  of  horror  and  starvation, 
and  he  is  amazed  at  their  courage  and 
endurance. 

Visiting  the  Russian  city  of  Vy- 
azma shortly  after  the  Germans  were 
forced  to  evacuate  it,  the  author  saw 


noihing  but  a  mass  of  jagged  rubble. 
What  was  once  a  thriving  city  with  a 
population  of  60,000  inhabitants  was 
now  a  level  city  with  only  716  citizens 
left  aHve. 

The  Germans  had  blown  up  every 
single  building  in  the  city  except  the 
Cathedral.  In  this  they  had  planted  a 
time  bomb  for  they  knew  the  Rus- 
sians on  capturing  the  city  would  im- 
mediately turn  it  into  a  hospital, 
which  they  did  and  they  lost  almost 
fifty  doctors  and  nurses  when  the 
bomb  went  off.  "Nothing,"  says 
Reynolds  in  describing  Vyazma,  "I 
had  ever  seen  in  Coventry,  Plymouth 
or  London  had  prepared  me  for  this." 

In  Cairo,  Reynolds  visited  our  boys 
who  were  stationed  there.  He  tells 
how  they  are  making  the  most  of  liv- 
ing in  such  a  strange  country,  the  en- 
tertainment they  receive,  and  he  re- 
cords their  feelings  and  reactions. 

Then  he  joins  the  American  Navy 
where  he  can  take  part  in  the  battle 
for  Italy.  His  chapters  on  the  allied 
drive  against  Sicily  and  on  the  Saler- 
no battle  are  set  down  as  he  saw  our 
boys  under  action  for  the  first  time. 


He  has  nothing  but  praise  and  com- 
r'lendation  for  the  courage  and  stam- 
ina shown  by  these  men,  many  of 
wliom  were  under  fire  for  the  first 
time. 

Throughout  the  book,  Reynolds 
portrays  the  life  of  a  war  correspond- 
ent and  how  he  lives  in  crowded  ho- 
tels, and  the  way  he  gets  around  to 
report  his  impressions  and  experi- 
ences of  this  war.  The  Curtain  Rises 
is  a  book  which  will  jolt  you  out  of 
your  self  confidence,  for  it  presents 
clearly  and  simply  what  our  men  are 
doing  in  Italy  and  how  the  Russians 
are  fighting  back  on  every  front.  It 
is  excellent  writing  by  one  of  our  most 
important  war  correspondents. 

♦  »  ♦  JoHx  GuxTHER,  author  of 
Inside  Europe,  and  other  political 
books,  has  turned  war  correspondent 
and  in  his  first  "personal"  book  D 
Day,  he  tells  what  happened  before 
and  after  D  Day  which  is  the  day  set 
in  advance  for  the  opening  of  an 
operation. 

Gunther  was  the  only  American 
Correspondent  attached  to  General 
Eisenhower's  headquarters  and  repre- 
senting the  American  press,  during 
the  landings  in  Sicily. 


Sweet  dreams. 
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'He  ahvays  docs  it,  if  he  can't  have  his  own  way!' 


The  writer  has  a  flair  for  teUing  an 
incident,  be  it  an  interview  with  a 
general  or  a  private  or  merely  an 
airplane  trip  with  colour  and  vivid- 
ness. Gunther  saw  a  great  deal  of 
action  and  he  has  set  down  his  story 
in  a  very  interesting  and  absorbing 
manner.  D  Day  is  a  dramatic  ac- 
count of  the  War  in  Italy. 

.  .  .  W  HY  Sea  Power  Will 
Win  the  War,  by  Rear  Admiral 
Yates  Sterling,  Jr.,  (U.S.N.Ret.)  is 
the  first  ringing  challenge  to  Major 
de  Seversky's  Victory  Through  Air 
Power,  in  which  the  major  claimed 
rhat  the  battleship  vv'as  obsolete  be- 
cause of  air  power's  ability  to  sink  it. 

The  Admiral  maintains  that  the 
Navy  accepts  air  power  only  as  a  new 
and  vital  auxiliary  element  of  sea 
power  and  he  strongly  believes  that 
the  German  Fleet  is  still  a  great  men- 
ace which  could  comb  our  Atlantic 
Coast. 

Of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  he  says, 
"It  is  as  yet  anybody's  war  and  we 
need  all  the  naval  strength  we  can 
muster." 

Why  Sea  Poiuer  Will  Win  the  War 
is  a  stimulating  and  challenging  book 
on  the  great  importance  of  a  strong 
Xavy — even  in  the  face  of  an  air- 
minded  world. 

Yates  Sterling,  Jr.,  comes  from  a 
long  line  of  Naval  forebears.  He  has 


seen  action  in  the  Philippines  and  has 
served  on  the  Asiatic  Squadron. 
Notes  jroin  a  Fly-Leaf 

.  .  .  W  iTH  THE  publication  date 
of  any  book  one  of  to-day's  uncer- 
tainties publishers  are  reluctant  to 
give  out  with  publication  dates.  If 
they  do,  it  is  an  announcement  filled 
with  such  phrases  as :  "Act  of  God" 
or  "circumstances  beyond  our  con- 
trol." Nevertheless,  we  feel  that 
you  should  know  the  following  are  on 
the  fire  and  you  can  look  for  them  in 
tlie  not  too  distant  future. 

Richard  Tregaskis,  who  wrote 
Guadalcanal  Diary,  is  working  on  a 
new  book  in  Florida  where  he  is  re- 
cuperating from  wounds  he  received 
while  at  the  Italian  front.  His  new 
book  to  be  called  Invasion  Diary  de- 
scribes the  battle  for  Italy. 

Random  House  hope  to  publish  it 
this  month  and  they  add  a  bit  cau- 
tiouslv  "if  humanly  possible." 

.  .  .  H  ARCOURT,  Brace  plan  to 
bring  out  a  volume  of  short  stories  by 
the  late  Virginia  Woolf.  The  book, 
A  Haunted  House  and  Other  Stories. 
covers  the  period  from  1921  to  1941. 

Violet  Sweet  Haren  tells  the  almost 
unbelievable  story  of  Japan's  pre- 
invasion  tactics  in  her  new  book,  Gen- 
tlemen of  Japan,  due  "sometime  next 
month."  —George  Mooney. 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  4,ird  & 
Madison  Ave.    tMU.  <)-7920). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotol  Eelmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
&  49th  St.  (\VI.  2-1200).  Mickey  Alpert's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves. 
S2.50  after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.    (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Aster's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hotel 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8tli 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  Sl.OO  week- 
davs,  $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
S2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  top  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  and  Hrdson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  men  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  cov.,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  Edison,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.00-$2.50 
vSat.  &  Sun.  Min.  $2  Mon. -Wed.;  S2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily. 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M.  No  cover — Xo 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  '(PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
$1.75,  No  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
day.   A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (MJE.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Alders,  23  W.  8th  Street.  ((^R.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Dinner  from  $1.25.    3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  vSt.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper. 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
e.xcellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 
from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain.  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 


Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 

Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever. 
Minimr.m  $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  $1.65. 

One,  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for 
yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).   Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Earn,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
\'ery  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,  54th  & 
B'way.  For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.  Outstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

Oyster  Bar,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  ( )yster  Bar  is  famous 
'round  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  course,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  service  is  speedy. 

Olney  Inn,  12  E.  49th  St.  Clara  May 
Downey's  famous  food.  Luncheon  from 
85c;  Dinner  from  $1.50;  Cocktail  Lounge. 
Half  block  from  Radio  City. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food. 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.  7  East  44th  St.; 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  Open 

I  A.M.  daily.  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M.— 
SI. 35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &_  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Man- 
hattan's newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  food. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Flaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.    Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open 

II  to  1  A.M.  inch  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  $1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI. 
2-9437).  Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare 
served.   Closed  Sun. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St. 
(EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French  Restau- 
rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI. 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe 
luncheon  SI. 50,  and  a  Pre- Theatre  din- 
ner from  $2  from  6  P.M.  A  la  carte 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  the 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason- 
able prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'wav,  Broadwav's  Tow 
Hall. 

Mayan,    16   West   51st   Street.  (6-5800). 

Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  food. 

Luncheon    entrees    from    65c.  Sizzlin 

skillet  dinner,  from  SI. 75.    Different  na 

tional  dish  each  day. 
Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.   (LA.  4-5785) 

Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALLAN 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.    (ME.  3-81S5 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Itah 
food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Ital- 
ian food,  including  time  honored  favor- 
ites. Bar,  Luncheons  and  Dinner. 
Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511  . 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect 
meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm,  344  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873 1 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  din- 
ing. Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Norse 
men. 

Wivel,    254   W.    54th   St.   (CI.  7-905o 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord 
Dinner  from  SI. 85.    No  minimum  except 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss    Pavilion,    38    E.    50th    St.  (EL 

5-8680).  Superb  Swiss  and  Continenta 
food.  Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon  fron 
SI. 25.  Dinner  from  S2.00.  Closed  Sun 
day. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newej 
Skipper   Restaurant    at    7    E.    44th  St 
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The  CONTINENTAL 

CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON 

The  Men's  Store  of  Quality  -  Style  -  Dependability. 
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In  tKese  liar J-bitten  practical  days  wLen  your 
money  must  only  be  exchanged  for  sound, 
proven  mefcbandise  tbat  will  return  full  measure 
of  service  and  satisfaction,  tbat  assurance  is 
wortb  a  good  deal  to  any  man. 
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Store  Hours:  DAILY  9  a.  in.  to  6  p.  in.;  MONDAYS  I  {>.  m.  lo  9  p.  tn. 


Stein  Bloch 
Suits 

a^i  e  nmde 


JORDAN  MARSH 


Sfriping  example  of  the  neiv  vogue  for  (oio7t  cott-otis, 
i>'  Joseph  Halpert.  A  cool,  sophisticated  two-piece,  with  nippi 
and  peplum  fullness  to  give  you  an  intriguing  figure.  In  i 
stripes  on  black  or  navy . . .  banana  beige  on  black., 
and  black  on  white.  $49.95.  The  ivhite  pique  hat,  $12... 
The  crushed-goat  bag,  $18.50,  plus  201c  Federal  Ta. 
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FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place— Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,  Inc.,   118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foimdation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C. A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
Ken.  7800. 


Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U. 
Building,  4S  Boylston  Street,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily!  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M. -5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M. -12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 

Boston — Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 

Forces  may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  49  At- 
lantic Avenue,  has  the  latest  books  on 
Navigation,  Machinery,  Seamanship,  etc. 
available.  Books  loaned  to  Merchant 
Marine  Men  only.  All  others  welcome 
to  consult  or  read  on  premises. 
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A  WORD 

TO  THE  WrSE  .  .  . 

SEEDS  properly  planned 
and  planted  grow  into  love- 
ly Mowers  and  useFul 
vegetables  .  .  . 

DOLLARS  promptly  paid 

the  Merchants'  OWN-YOUR-OWN 

Home  Club  grow  into  a 

lovely  and  useful 

home  .  .  . 

TODAY  start  on  the 

road  to  owning  your 
own  home. 

For  Information  Call  or  Write 
MISS  M.  E.  BROWN,  Secretary 
OWN-YOUR-OWN    HOME  CLUB 

MKRCHAIVTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operatioe  Bank  in  Massachusetts 


MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  yorr  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO    APPOINTMENT  NECESS.\RY 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

5x7  H 
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photos 

Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
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GOOD  FOOD  .  . .  GOOD 


FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
I  vice  and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Hi-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
at  Kenmore  Square  offers  superb  food 
and  the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Nota- 
ble at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Socie- 
ty" is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name  will 
be  served  to  equal  the  best  you  have 
had  elsewhere.     A  gourmet's  paradise. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 

Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 
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Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  mai-n 
tains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Oafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Bradford  Roof,  Hotel  Bradford,  offers  top 
name  entertainment  at  all  times.  No 
cover  in  the  beautiful  room,  Sammy 
Eisen's  music  for  dancing.  Attractive 
Sky  Bar  adjoining.  Food  is  excellent 
here. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertain  ment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 

are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  cHck  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusiv  e  side. 
S2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 

best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  ])oIicy  here.  $1  cover 
charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 
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soul-stirring  melody... 
from  the  throbbing  heart  of  a  violin . . .  from  the  singing  heart 
of  a  lady  in  love  . . .  from  the  golden  heart  of 
a  fragrance ...  captured  forever  in  pulsing,  thrilling  Stradivari, 
latest  perfume  creation  of  Prince  Matchabelli. 

Slniifii'iiri  ill  iht  jiunous,  ^olii-f/ariufcii  Prime  ^li\tchihelli  Crowns 
7.50,  /3.50,  25. OO  (Plus  Jaxj 


711     FIFTH     AVENUE.     NEW  YORK 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  138  Newbury  St. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets,  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" Was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,   19  and  21  North 

Square,  Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.   Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 


I  APARTMENTS 

I  Back  Bcuf. 

I  cutd  Bn,aaAlUte  .  .  . 

I  Furnished  Apartments 
I  for  Army  and  Navy 
I  Officers. 


TAFF  &  CO. 

I    Brookline  Back  Bay  | 

I       Lon.  4400  Ken.  2059  | 
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COOLEVS 


INC. 


Established  1  860 

English  Leather 
Billfolds 

Ch        d  Gl  dSS 

34  Newbury  St. 
KEN.  3827  Boston 


BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY-NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 


Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
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ESTROIAR 


This  remarkable  cream  contains  Biocine,*  equivalent  of  an  estrogenic 
substance  which  is  plentiful  in  youth  but  which  grows  less  with  each  passing 
year.  Used  as  directed,  Estrolar  is  most  important  in  attaining  a  youthful 
appearance  of  face,  neck,  and  hands!  30-day  supply,  5.50.  Twin  jars,  10.00 

Look  Prettier  with  Goiirielli  Make-up 


EMULSION  CLEANSER,  tlie  gctillc.  modern  way  to  cleanse      "moonlight  mist"  face  powder,  a  beautiful  mist 


your  skin  before  applying  make-up.  Goes  on  like 
melted  velvet,  softens  and  soothes.  1.50  and  3.00 

ermine  foundation,  blends  with  your  own  coloring, 
conceals  little  flaws,  pives  a  dewy  finish 
under  your  powder.  2.00  and  3.50 


blended  to  match  your  nuturul  coloring,  instead  of 
artificially  covering  it.  1.50  and  3.00 

LUSTRE  LIPSTICK,  young  glowing  color 
for  lips  and  cheeks,  gives  a  natural  match. 
Velvety  base  stays  on  and  protects.  1.50  piustiucei 


SOLD  AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.    &   WM.  FILENE'S  SOXS  CO. 


Your  Wedding  Embassy 

A  DELIGHTFUL  oasis  in  the  desert  of  details  which  go  with 
a  lovely  wedding.  Talk  with  our  Wedding  Consultant  on 
the  fourth  floor  and  let  her  smooth  out  all  your  problems. 


ffe  Bosnian 


COMMON  TALK 


Something  New  (f) 


.  ♦  ♦  How  MANY  times  have  you 
wondered  who  buys  the  novelty  items 
advertised  grimly  and  persistently  in 
the  "pulps."  Take  the  "Sensational 
New  Necktie  that  Glows  in  the 
Dark."  The  ad-writer  says  . 

"Men,  create  a  sensation  wherever 
you  go  .  .  .  everywhere  you  go,  by 
day  or  by  night,  your  Victory  Neck- 
tie (also  called  Blackout)  will  attract 
attention,  envy,  and  admiration.  Im- 
agine its  beauty  by  day — the  fighting 
man's  .  .  .  'V  for  Victory,  in  strik- 
ing red  and  white  on  rich  dark  blue 
background !  And  at  night  the  Vic- 
tory Code  in  flaming  beauty !  .  .  .  A 
superb  bargain  in  quality,  with  the 
added  sensational  magic  of  glowing  in 
the  dark !" 

Sure,  you  enter  a  room,  calmly  turn 
out  the  light,  and  lookee,  you're  a  sen- 
sation. You're  also  on  the  spot,  mis- 
ter. 

Rugby 

♦  ♦  ♦  On  fair  days,  the  sidewalk 
spectators  are  getting  something  new 
in  the  way  of  a  sporting  contest  to 
watch.  The  British  sailors  are  play- 
ing rugby  where  the  youngsters  also 
play  sandlot  baseball  on  the  Common. 

Standing  around  with  a  few  spec- 
tator sporting  bloods,  we  noticed  that 
no  one  was  saying  a  word,  not  even 
in  criticism  of  the  game.  The  player 
on  the  British  team  who  held  down  a 
regular  position  near  us  kept  glancing 
over  at  the  spectators,  hopeful  of  some 


kind  of  comment,  even  though  bad. 
Each  time  he  gave  the  ball  a  good 
boot,  he'd  turn  and  look  at  us. 

Finally,  when  this  had  gone  on  for 
about  ten  minutes,  he  gave  the  ball  a 
particularly  fancy  kick,  turned  around 
and  eyed  us  coldly. 

"Look,"  he  said  bitterly,  "no 
hands !" 

Data 

.  «  ♦  Those  case  history  back- 
grounds which  astute  press  agents  and 
studios  drape  like  togas  about  their 
star  properties  have  much  to  recom- 
mend them  for  ingenuity  and  variety. 
Unlike  the  stars  of  the  early  1900's, 
today's  halos  can  be  a  bit  on  the 
rakish  side.  Yesterday's  ditto  had  to 
be  spotless  as  the  kitchen  of  tomor- 
row. 

What  brings  this  up  is  the  fact  that 
stars  who  have  reached  the  turn  of  the 
half -century  in  age  and  are  still  click- 
ing with  the  American  audiences 
often  suffer  from  the  credibility  of 
another  day.  They  have  to  drag  along 
a  load  of  "what-not"  background 
stories  which  have  become  part  of 
folklore. 


Take  Billie  Burke,  for  example. 
W'liat  the  newspapers  and  fan  maga- 
zines printed  regarding  her  life  story 
never  quite  jibed  with  what  residents 
of  Suncook,  New  Hampshire,  saw 
with  their  own  eyes.  More  than  a 
few  summer  vacations  were  spent  by 
Billie  Burke  in  Suncook,  and  child- 
hood friendships  made  at  the  time 
have  been  maintained  by  her.  But 
press  releases  tabbed  her  as  being 
born  of  American  parents  in  Lon- 
don, England.  Never  once,  according 
to  the  legend,  did  she  put  her  feet  on 
American  soil  until  she  was  a  great 
star  in  the  theatre. 

Billie  (Ethel)  Burke  zvas  born  in 
England,  during  the  London  engage- 
ment of  a  circus.  Her  father,  Wil- 
liam Burke,  happened  to  be  a  very 
capable  and  successful  circus  clown, 
a  fact  somehow  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  hint  of  regal  relatives  in 
the  offing. 

Her  first  part  in  a  play  came  when 
she  was  given  a  small  role  in  an  Edna 
J\lae  starring  vehicle.  Her  own  first 
starring  break  came  with  John  Drew 
in  "My  Wife." 

Cabby  Whim 

♦  ♦  ♦  What  seems  to  rack  up 
some  new  kind  of  a  record  for  the  day 
occurred  recently.  The  hero  in  the 
story  got  into  a  big  black  taxi,  smok- 
ing a  cigarette.  Sitting  back  comfort- 
ably, he  was  startled  to  see  a  neatly 
lettered  sign  up  near  the  taxi  identifi- 
cation card  which  read: 
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"No  Smoking." 

Equally  startled,  he  realized  that 
the  driver  had  fixed  him  with  a  very 
cold  glare. 

"Can't  you  read,  mister?"  he  asked. 

The  hero  admitted  that  he  could 
read,  but  what  was  the  idea. 

"I  just  don't  want  any  smoking  in 
my  cab,  so  cut  it  out !"  snapped  the 
driver,  turning  around  and  starting 
the  cab  with  a  jerk. 

On  Guard 

♦  ♦  ♦  On  an  upsurge  of  civic  con- 
science, we  went  along  to  Boston's 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  find  out  how 
they  guard  against  the  threat  of  theft. 
Having  just  read  that  a  small  but 
precious  painting  was  filched  from 
under  a  New  York  museum's  nose,  it 
seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  examine 
the  local  hazards. 

The  electric-eye  entrance  gate  is 
somehow  guaranteed  to  curdle  the 
potential  thief's  ambition.  /  cting  like 
a  suspicious  character,  we  made  as 
much  of  a  beeline  for  the  Chinese 
Paintings  special  exhibit  as  we  could 
manage,  getting  lost  on  only  one  turn. 
The  guards  in  the  main  rooms  looked 


fairly  benign  and  completely  helpful 
even  when  we  pointedly  asked  which 
was  the  most  valuable  piece  in  the 
exhibition,  in  point  of  dollars  and 
cents.  This,  we  were  told,  pleasantly, 
was  rather  relative.  Some  said  that 
such-and-such  was  the  rarest  item ; 
others  claimed  so-and-so  had  more 
value. 

Apparently,  to  be  a  thief  of  objects 
d'art.  you  need  plenty  of  specialized 
art  knowledge.  This  fact  alone 
curdles  a  whole  lot  of  stealing  plans. 
The  racing  form  is  much  easier  to 
read. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
we  discover,  has  set  up  some  kind  of 
a  record  by  never  having  had  any 
thefts  nor  attempted  thefts.  Captain 
of  the  Guards,  James  McLaughlin, 
a  tall,  grey-haired,  alert  individual,  is 
quick  to  point  out,  however,  that  good 
luck  plays  a  part  in  this  as  well  as 
vigilance. 

As  captain  of  the  Museum's  42 
guards,  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  a  big 
job  on  his  hands.  The  Museum  is  a 
large  place.  It  has  plenty  of  valuable 
treasures.  But  in  the  thirteen  years 
he  has  been  employed  there,  nothing 


lias  been  stolen.  The  worst  hazard  or 
epidemic  occurred  when  a  group  of 
young  girls  took  out  lipsticks  and  put 
red  lips  where  they  didn't  belong. 

"I  gave  them  a  good  talking  to," 
^Ir.  McLaughlin  says,  eyes  twinkling,  j 
"and  it  didn't  happen  again."  i 

Most  of  the  people  w^ho  visit  the 
Museum  regularly  are  students, 
teachers,  and  artists.  The  strangers 
are  also  fairly  easy  to  catalogue,  either 
as  out-of-towners  or  once-a-year  vis- 
itors. A  few  "mental  cases"  drift  in 
during  each  week,  but  these  are  closely 
watched  and  dealt  with  as  gently  and 
speedily  as  possible. 

"It  wouldn't  be  easy  to  steal  any- 
thing from  the  Museum,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin points  out,  "because  every- 
thing is  nailed  down  or  locked  up. 
Most  thieves  who  steal  paintings  are 
a  little  bit  cracked,  anyway.  An  art 
treasure  is  hard  to  get  rid  of.  Only  a 
crooked  private  collector  would  dare 
to  buy  this  kind  of  stolen  property." 

Keeping  the  staff  of  guards  on  its 
toes  is  no  easy  job.  Not  that  they  get 
careless  but  that  the  place  is  so  larg« 
and  the  visitors  today  are  setting  new 
liijrhs    in    attendance.  McLaughlir 
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gives  his  men  frequent  pep  talks,  illus- 
trating them  whenever  possible  with 
actual  incidents  occurring  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Muse- 
um's record  is  an  unique  one.  No 
thefts,  no  malicious  damage  done  by 
visitors,  no  fires,  and  no  trouble  re- 
quiring police  assistance  have  oc- 
curred. With  luck  and  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin's firm  guarding  technique,  the 
record  looks  good  to  continue. 

Editorial  Polygamy 

♦  ♦  ♦  ^Jo  BETTER  way  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  New  York 
and  Boston  thinking  than  to  quote 
the  headline  approach  to  a  recent 
polygamy  mix-up.  The  New  York 
Daily  News  led  off  the  story  with  a 
mixture  of  wonder  and  defiance: 

"Happy  Though  Accused  of  Polyg- 
amy." 

Boston,  in  turn,  gave  terse  but  vital 
statistics : 
"Five  Wives." 

Well,  anyway,  it's  a  safe  bet  both 

editors  were  husbands. 

May  Flashbacks 

*  4  ♦  Scrambling  around 
through  the  historical  records  of  Bos- 
ton from  1646  to  1879,  we  uncovered 
a  few  chunks  of  data  on  the  month  of 
May  throughout  the  years.  It  turns 
cut  not  to  have  been  a  merry  month  in 
many  ways,  but  there  were  goings-on 
of  note. 

"But  seventy  cows"  were  permitted 
to  pasture  on  the  Common  in  May, 
1646. 

For  the  first  time,  a  license  to  sell 
liquor  was  required  in  Boston  in  May, 
1701. 

What  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
local  "showing"  of  the  Aurora  Bore- 
alis  occurred  in  Boston  May  15,  1719, 
causing  "great  alarm"  among  the 
townspeople. 

Kine-pox  inoculation  was  intro- 
duced locally  by  Zabdiel  Boylston  on 
May  21.  1721. 

Two  pirates  were  gibbeted  at  Bird 
Island  May  3,  1724,  and  hung  in 
cliains  for  good  measure. 

A  rather  confusing  item  turns  up 
relative  to  May  28,  1735.  On  this 
date,  dancing  on  ropes  was  prohibited 
bv  law. 


The  British  closed  Boston  as  a  port 
of  entry  on  May  16,  1774.  Six  days 
before,  the  Blockade  of  the  Harbor 
had  been  begun  by  British  Men-of- 
War.  On  May  15,  too.  General 
Thomas  Gage  proclaimed  Military 
Rule  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

What  is  known  to  historical  rec- 
ords as  the  Dark  Day  took  place  on 
May  19,  1780,  causing  "great  alarm" 
throughout  New  England.  Very  prob- 
ably, this  refers  to  an  eclipse. 

The  stalls  in  Faneuil  Hall  were 
advertised  to  let  for  the  first  time  on 
May  18,  1793. 

An  earthquake  tremor  occurred  in 
Boston  on  May  16,  1793. 

Boston  inaugurated  a  City,  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Council  the  first  day 
of  May,  1822. 

And  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1823, 
a  fifteen-dollar  premium  was  offered 
for  being  first  at  a  fire. 

Bostoniana 

♦  ♦  ♦  Two  HIGHLIGHTS  from  the 
local  scene  illustrate  (a)  how  the  typi- 
cal Boston  dowager  is  changing,  and 
(b)  how  typical  the  Boston  dowager 
remains.  Take  your  choice. 

Beatrice  Kay,  Gay  Nineties  star  of 
stage  and  radio,  had  it  happen  to  her 
at  the  flower  show  in  March.  An  old 
lady  was  seated  wearily  on  a  chair, 
waiting  for  her  chauffeur  to  bring  her 
car.  She  was  a  lavender-and-old-lace 
lady,  and  while  Beatrice  waited  for 
her  own  taxi,  she  started  talking  to 
tlie  woman. 


"Have  you  been  at  the  Show  very 
long?"  Miss  Kay  asked. 

The  old  lady  sighed  and  said  she 
had  been  there  two  hours,  looking 
around  and  waiting  for  the  celebri- 
ties. Her  feet  were  just  killing  her, 
she  added.  Miss  Kay  looked  at  her 
feet  and  saw  that  they  were  very  tiny. 

"What  dainty  feet  you  have  !"  Miss 
Kay  told  her. 

The  old  lady  looked  very  pleased. 
Archly,  she  pointed  at  her  left  foot, 
which  looked  exactly  as  small  as  the 
right  foot. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could  say  this 
one  is  small.  I  was  bitten  on  the  heel 
by  a  spider  last  spring !" 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  second  or  Times-are- 
Changing  episode  occurred  on  New- 
bury street.  A  very  chic,  very  aristo- 
cratic elderly  lady  stood  on  the  curb 
and  raised  her  arm  to  stop  a  cab.  The 
cab  paid  no  attention.  The  next  cab 
paid  no  attention  to  her  either  even 
though  she  stepped  into  the  street. 
Two  more  cabs  wheeled  past. 

Suddenly,  the  elderly  lady  put  two 
fingers  in  her  mouth,  and  wham,  the 
loudest  whistle  ever  to  split  Newbury 
street  silence  cut  the  air.  The  cabbie 
faltered  but  did  not  stop. 

Very  disgusted,  the  dowager 
stepped  back  on  the  curb,  opened  her 
mouth,  and  let  out  one  of  the  most 
pertinent,  descriptive  adjectives  we've 
heard  in  years.  It  was  a  pearl  of  a 
word,  spoken  feelingly  and  with  just 
the  proper  emphasis. 


urn 
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RENEGADE  No.  1      [Part  ii] 


♦  ♦  ♦  Simon  Girty,  most  infa- 
mous of  killers  during  colonial  times, 
usually  tried  to  blame  his  penchant 
for  shuffling  ofif  someone  else's  mortal 
coil  on  his  unfortunate  background. 
And  there  is  no  denying  that  with 
a  dissolute  and  thieving  father  and 
an  easy-moralled  mother,  there  did 
exist  a  bit  of  a  basis  for  his  argu- 
ment. Lethal  Simon  quite  literally 
took  life  easy — if  you'll  forgive  the 
solecistic  pun.  Even  those  unsung 
heroes  who  help  historians  by  sneak- 
ing onto  battlefields  and  counting  the 
dead,  practically  before  rigor-mortis 
sets  in,  readily  admitted  that  there 
just  was  no  keeping  up  with  Girty 
on  a  day  that  he  had  blood  in  his 
eye. 

Now  and  again,  however,  he 
seemed  to  repent  of  his  low-down 
ways  and  would  link  himself  with 
some  governmental  enterprise  or 
other  —  usually  with  the  volunteer 
militia.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion 
tiiat  he  joined  up  with  Lord  Dun- 
more's  soldiery  as  it  swept  out  of 
Virginia,  hot  on  the  trail  of  plunder- 
ing redskins,  and  hastened  toward 
Fort  Pitt.  Because  Girty  had  a  the- 
atrical bent  and  could  do  some  pretty 
amusing  take-offs  and  impersonations 
which  diverted  his  camp  associates 
after  business  hours,  Dunmore  one 
evening  promised  Sime  a  second  lieu- 
tenant's commission  when  they  got 
to  Pitt. 

And,  curiously  enough,  Girty  did 
get  to  be  a  shave-tail,  though  when 
Dunmore  left  the  Fort,  he  saw  to  it 
that  Simon  did  not  return  with  him 
but  was  stuck  there  as  a  member 
of  Colonel  Connolly's  staff.  Life  was 
dull  at  Pitt  and  the  following  year 
when  the  Revolution  began,  Con- 
nolly's militia  was  withdrawn  for 
service  elsewhere  and  Girty  looked 
al)out  for  more  exciting  work.  He 
went  to  visit  George  Morgan,  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  in  ten 
minutes  sold  himself  to  the  chief  as 
an  interpreter.  This  was  a  good  job 
because  it  permitted  the  incumbent  to 
rove  the  countryside  unmolested  by 
British  or  savage.  Girty  made  various 
trips  through  the  Ohio  territory  and 
one  special  visit  to  the  House  of 
Bur  gesses  in  Virginia  where  he  made 


a  speech  about  racial  intolerance 
which  made  Patrick  Henry  wonder 
whether  he  hadn't  overlooked  a  good 
bet  when  he  picked  his  famous  taxa- 
tion subject. 

It  was  probably  professional  jeal- 
ousy that  shortly  brought  about 
Girty's  discharge  only  three  months 
after  he  had  taken  ofifice  with  Mor- 
gan. And  he  was  turned  off  abruptly 
without  the  hundred  dollars  backpay 
owed  him.  He  rushed  to  Morgan 
and  demanded  his  due,  only  to  have 
that  gentleman  laugh  coarsely  in  his 
face  and  call  him  a  dirty  son  of  the 
forest — or  so  say  our  euphemistic 
historians.  This  patent  ingratitude  so 
shook  Girty's  faith  in  human  nature 
that  he  quite  forgot  himself  and 
threatened  to  upbraid  Morgan  with 
the  rooftree  of  his  cabin.  The  Com- 
missioner's reply  was  to  have  Girty 
jailed  on  the  trumped-up  charge  of 
having  conspired  with  Alexander 
McKee,  the  former  Indian  Agent,  to 
murder  all  the  whites  on  the  border. 

For  three  long  days  Girty  repined 
in  the  clink.  Then  he  arose,  beat  in 
the  sheriff's  sconce  and  went  away 
from  that  place  to  spend  several 
months  with  his  old  chums,  the 
Senecas.  On  a  trip  to  a  nearby  settle- 
ment, he  heard  that  the  Revolution 
wasn't  doing  so  well  and  needed  re- 
cruits. Though  he  was  wanted  on  a 
flock  of  murder  charges,  Girty  blithely 
went  to  the  commandant  of  the  local 
fort  and  asked  permission  to  act  as  an 
enlistment  officer.   Not  checking  his 


SPRING  MAGIC 

Spring  is  here  with  open  arms, 
Calling  you  to  see  her  charms; 
Her  violets  in  a  wooded  grove, 
Her  lilacs  in  a  cloud  of  mauve ; 
Her  dandelions  in  open  spaces, 
Her  lady  slippers  in  wooded  places ; 
Forget-me-nots  by  rivers  running ; 
Buttercups  in  meadows  sunning; 
Robins  pecking  on  the  lawn, 
W'hippoorwills  who  call  till  dawn ; 
Rich  the  foliage  on  the  trees. 
Green  the  hills  and  green  the  leas ; 
This  the  time  to  fall  in  love. 
Soaring  thus  to  heights  above. 

— Mary  W.  Suttle 


record  too  carefully.  Colonel  Craw- 
ford, to  whom  he  was  applying,  told 
him  to  go  ahead.  Girty  thereupon 
started  a  recruiting  campaign  in  the 
border  towns  that,  if  unconventional 
because  it  had  all  the  ear-marks  of 
siianghai-ing,  quickly  doubled  the 
quota  set  by  the  authorities. 

Wlien  he  had  finished  his  job,  Girty 
reported  to  Crawford  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  deserved  at  least  a 
captaincy  for  his  undeniable  efficiency. 
Colonel  Crawford  looked  him  over, 
sneered  at  his  semi-savage  costume, 
and  tossed  him  a  second  lieutenant's 
commission.  Girty  was  beside  him- 
self, but  he  decided  to  give  Craw- 
ford one  more  chance.  He  dropped 
in  to  see  him  a  few  weeks  later  and 
asked  for  the  hand  of  the  Colonel's 
daughter,  Katharine.  Crawford  was 
so  enfuriated  that  he  beat  Girty  with 
a  cane  all  over  his  ofifice.  Girty  stag- 
gered to  the  doorway,  braced  himself 
against  the  frame  and  screamed :  "By 
God,  sir,  your  quarters  shall  swim 
in  blood  for  this."  Before  Crawford 
could  call  to  his  men  to  seize  him, 
Girty  had  disappeared. 

Girty  was  fed  up,  by  now,  with 
Americans.  He  joined  with  the  ex- 
Indian  agent,  McKee,  and,  with  mal- 
contents Arnold  Higgins,  Matthew 
Elliott,  and  Robert  Surphlit,  struck 
out  on  February  1,  1778  for  Detroit 
where  the  group  offered  their  serv- 
ices to  General  Henry  Hamilton,  Lt. 
Governor  of  Canada.  Hereafter, 
Girty  was  to  wear  the  dress  and 
heart  of  an  Indian.  He  led  the  red- 
men  in  bloody  forays  against  the 
white  frontier,  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  the  stories  of  his  savagery 
grew  apace. 

For  example,  in  October,  1779, 
Girty,  his  brother  George,  and  above 
a  hundred  Indians  discovered  that 
an  American  officer,  David  Rogers, 
had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami  en  route  from  Louisiana 
with  seventy  men  and  several  boat- 
loads of  supplies.  Rogers  foresaw 
trouble  and  hastily  moored  on  the 
Kentucky  shore,  prepared  for  battle. 
Girty  fell  upon  the  Americans  with 
such  fierceness  that  forty-two  of 
Rogers'  men  were  killed  in  the  first 
assault.  Girty  personally  dealt  with 
Rogers  and  proudly  brought  his  scalp 
back  to  camp.   He  had  lost  but  two 
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of  his  own  command  with  three 
wounded.  With  that,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania  figured  that 
enough  was  enough  and  an  $800 
reward  was  posted  for  Girty,  dead 
or  alive.  Girty  was  amused.  With 
his  brothers  James  and  George,  he 
immediately  launched  a  new  series 
of  offensives  ranging  the  entire  length 
of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

On  August  16,  1781,  he  collected 
an  especially  unattractive  gang  of 
Indian  cutthroats  and  attacked 
Bryan's  Station,  Kentucky,  where  his 
advices  had  it  that  his  old  enemy 
Colonel  Crawford  was  in  charge. 
Crawford  happened  not  to  be  around. 
Also  the  garrison  proved  to  have 
nearly  twice  the  strength  Girty  had 
estimated ;  and  when,  as  usual,  he 
boldly  rode  out  to  demand  the  im- 
mediate surrender  of  the  fort,  the 
militia  replied  with  a  broadside  that 
practically  decimated  Girty's  myrmi- 
dons and  broke  his  arm  into  the 
bargain. 

He  was  now  known  as  the  "White 
Savage"  and  the  Americans  decided, 
once  and  for  all,  to  turn  the  heat 
on  him.  Crawford  was  selected  to  do 
the  job  and  late  in  the  summer  of 
1782,  he  met  Girty  and  his  whiskey- 
crazed  redmen  in  a  terrific  battle.  The 
militia  was  beaten  back  and  presently 
completely  routed.  Crawford  was 
captured  and  brought  eventually  to 
the  Wyandotte's  village.  Here  he 
was  stripped,  beaten,  and  shaved  of 
his  ears.  Girty  sat  watching  nearby 
on  a  white  horse.  Crawford  finally 
demanded  to  know  whether  he  was 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  Girty 
folded  his  arms,  grinned,  and  allowed 
l^leasantly  that  that  was  the  general 
idea.  After  being  tortured  nearly  all 
day,  Crawford  screamed  to  Girty  who 
was  still  sitting  there  comfortably: 
"Girty!  Girty!  Shoot  me  through 
the  heart.  Do  not  refuse  me.  Quick, 
quick !"  To  which  Girty  replied, 
"Don't  you  see  I  have  no  gun. 
Colonel?"  and  bursting  into  mocking 
laughter  rode  away. 

Romance  came  to  Sime  in  the 
Spring  of  1783.  It  was  then  that  he 
met  and  married  Catherine  Malott, 
a  woman  half  his  age  who  was  once 
called  "the  prettiest  girl  in  Detroit." 
She  had  been  captured  by  and  made 
an  adopted  daughter  of  the  Dela- 
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wares,  though  some  say  the  Shaw- 
nees.  The  happy  couple  settled  in  the 
little  village  of  Maiden  in  Canada, 
and  Sime  retired  on  half  pay  from 
the  British  Indian  Service  to  become 
a  solid  citizen  and  a  good  neighbor. 
He  lasted  in  this  avatar  just  a  single 
year.  Nagged  by  his  wife  and  rest- 
less as  a  farmer,  he  got  himself  ap- 
pointed one  of  three  principal  British 
agents  whose  job  was  to  keep  the 
Indians  in  the  Ohio  country  at  war- 
heat.  This  was  an  easy  task  and 
thoroughly  pleasurable  from  Sime's 
point  of  view.  It  meant  a  chance 
to  lead  various  tribes  in  bloody  attacks 
on  the  frontier  American  settlements. 
It  also  meant  new  additions  to  the 
dado  of  scalps  with  which  he  had 
decorated  his  sitting  room  at  Maiden. 

He  became  St.  Clair's  right-hand 
man  in  the  pillaging  and  burning  of 
American  settlements,  and  almost 
single-handed  captured  and  killed  the 
defenders  of  Fort  Jefferson,  June  25, 
1792.  But  when  he  tackled  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne  in  the  Battle  of 
Fallen  Timber,  he  got  his  comeup- 
pance. Mad  Anthony  was  an  old 
Indian  fighter  who  knew  every  trick 
in  the  book.  He  walloped  the  savages 
so  badly  that  tlieir  power  in  the 
Northwest  was  destroyed  forever. 
Girty  suddenly  realized  that  he  was 
an  old  man,  and  after  Perry's  victory 
on  Lake  Erie,  he  sadly  followed  the 
British  Army  in  its  retreat  from  De- 
troit. In  1816,  two  years  after 
American  newspapers  had  joyously 
announced  his  death  in  a  battle  where 
"the  horsemen  of  Kentucky  repeat- 
edly rode  their  mounts  over  the 
broken    body    of    the  arch-lraitor 


Girty,"  old  Simon,  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism and  sand  -  blind,  returned 
snarlingly  to  his  160-acre  farm  at 
Maiden  to  spent  his  last  days. 

His  wife  had  got  religion  during 
his  absence  and  she  so  annoyed  him 
with  her  attempts  to  bring  him  into 
the  church  that  he  virtually  took  up 
residence  in  his  old  hangout,  the  Am- 
herstburg  Tavern  nearby.  When  well- 
oiled  at  this  fount,  Girty  would  grab 
a  club,  crawl  onto  his  horse,  and  race 
around  the  country-side  screaming  at 
everyone  he  passed  and  singing  sca- 
talogical  Indian  songs.  From  once 
being  the  town's  most  celebrated  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  he  soon  turned  into 
the  community's  biggest  scandal  and 
problem.  Women  began  to  discipline 
their  children  by  threatening  "I'll  give 
you  to  Girty  if  you  don't  behave," 
and  the  Canadian  government  con- 
sidered rescinding  his  pension. 
Catherine  and  the  various  children  she 
had  had  left  him  several  times,  say- 
ing that  he  was  the  outstanding 
scoundrel  in  North  America.  To 
which  he  sourly  replied  that  she  was 
the  "most  Christbitten  trollop  that 
ever  came  out  of  Detroit." 

On  February  11,  1818,  old  Sime 
staggered  home  from  the  tavern  with 
a  skinfull  of  rum  and  a  high  fever. 
He  got  up  the  next  day  and  tried  to 
get  back  to  the  pub,  but  he  collapsed 
and  was  brought  in  on  a  shutter  by 
the  neighbors.  The  following  morn- 
ing, still  pretty  drunk,  still  roaring 
an  old  Indian  song  and  reviling  the 
United  States,  he  died.  A  deputation 
of  soldiers  arrived  on  February  14th, 
(luring  a  tremendous  blizzard,  picked 
up  the  hastily  cobbled-together  coffin 
containing  the  body  of  the  late  great 
traitor,  stumbled  out  of  the  cabin 
and  across  the  road  through  the  snow. 
Unable  to  go  farther,  they  disposed 
of  their  burden  simply  by  dumpiiii: 
it  over  the  fence  into  a  big  drift  on 
the  adjoining  farm  of  W.  C.  Mickle. 
That  spring,  a  hired  hand  finding  the 
coffin  roosting  above  the  melting 
snow,  scrabbled  a  hole  there  and 
buried  it  where  it  had  fallen. 

— Trentwell  Mason  White 

( 77//^  is  the  second  part  of  a 
tn.'o- part  article) 
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SUN  TIME 


♦  ♦  ♦  The  witness  chair  was  too 
big  for  an  eleven-year-old,  and  Ted- 
dy's feet,  dangling  a  couple  of  inches 
above  the  floor,  had  gone  pricklingly 
to  sleep.  He  didn't  look  at  his  father, 
sitting  straight  and  silent  in  the  en- 
closure, because  it  was  easier  if  he 
didn't  see  that  brown,  hard  cheek  and 
the  little  half  smile  on  his  father's 
lips.  The  big  oak-framed  clock  on 
the  wall  said  two  o'clock. 

''Your  witness,  Mr.  Prosecutor." 
His  father's  lawyer,  a  lean,  tired- 
looking  man,  sat  down. 

The  face  of  the  man  they  called 
the  district  attorney  swam  in  a  haze 
of  heat  and  fatigue  before  Teddy's 
eyes.  The  heavy  odor  of  close-packed 
bodies  in  the  courtroom  pressed  down 
like  a  muffler,  soft  and  suffocating. 

Teddy  balled  his  fists  and  stuck 
out  his  chin.  But  it  wasn't  any  use. 
This  was  something  you  couldn't  fight 
with  fists.  It  —  wasn't  —  any  —  use. 
Even  if  you  knew  your  father  hadn't 
killed  old  Mr.  Gruber,  the  clock- 
maker.  Because  everybody  else  be- 
lieved that  he  had.  Except  maybe 
that  policeman  who  had  brought  you 
from  the  boarding  house.  He  had 
seemed  to  understand.  He  was  tall, 
like  Teddy's  father,  but  fatter.  He 
was  nice. 

The  district  attorney's  face  seemed 
to  get  bigger,  like  a  pink  balloon 
being  blown  up.  "Now,  Teddy,  tell 
us  once  more  what  happened." 

Teddy  rubbed  moist  palms  on  his 
hot,  bare  knees.  "We  were  stopping 
in  the  tourist  cabin.  I  was  asleep, 
because  we  hadn't  got  in  until  late 
the  night  before,  and  it  was  hot,  like 
today.  It  was  just  a  year  ago  yester- 
day. My  birthday — that's  how  I  re- 
member." He  wriggled  on  the  hard 
chair.  He  hadn't  intended  to  remind 
his  father  that  yesterday  was  his 
birthday.  Birthdays  used  to  be  such 
fun. 

"Yes,  go  on,  Teddy,"  the  district 
attorney  prodded.  He  wasn't  really 
so  friendly  as  he  acted. 

"Well,  I  woke  up  when  my  father 
opened  the  door.  I  was  scared  for  a 
minute,  because  there  was  a  shadow 
like  a  blindfold  across  his  eyes.  Then 
a  church  clock  struck  three.  He  said 
It  must  be  going  to  rain,  because 


that  clock  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  and  it  had  sounded  so  plain.  He 
joked  about  my  sleeping  so  long,  and 
said  I  couldn't  sleep  until  three 
o'clock  at  the  school  where  I  was 
going." 

A  whisper  swept  the  courtroom, 
and  Teddy  wotidered  whether  he  had 
said  anything  wrong. 

"Your  father  spoke  particularly 
about  the  time — three  o'clock  ?"  asked 
the  district  attorney.  There  was  a 
little  note  of  triumph  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Teddy  uneasily. 
He  glanced  at  his  father  to  be  sure 
he  was  doing  okay,  but  his  father 
wasn't  looking  at  him.  There  was  a 
little  line  of  worry  between  his  eyes. 

The  big  pink  balloon  that  was  the 
district  attorney's  face  receded  a 
little. 

"How  do  you  happen  to  remember 
all  this  a  year  later?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

"I  remember  everything  that  day," 
Teddy  said  unevenly.  "That  was  the 
last  day  I  was  with  my  father.  I — 
you  see — I  was  trying  to  remember, 
because  I  wasn't  going  to  see  him 
for  a  long  time.  He  went  to  Panama 


to  work  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  school 
to  stay.  I  didn't  want  to  forget  a 
single  thing."  He  didn't  like  saying 
all  this  before  that  crowd  of  people. 

"Did  your  father  speak  of  Mr. 
Gruber?"  the  district  attorney  asked. 

"Yes,  sir.  He  said  he  went  to  see 
him.  Mr.  Gruber  was  grouching 
about  the  man  that  ran  the  bar  across 
the  street.  He  was  always  snooping 
around,  and  the  bar  was  bad  for 
business,  Mr.  Gruber  said.  He  was 
awfully  mad,  so  my  father  went  over 
to  see  the  man  and  tell  him  to  stop 
bothering  Mr.  Gruber,  because  he  was 
an  old  man." 

"We've  been  into  all  that,  Teddy." 
The  district  attorney  sounded  cross. 
"Mr.  Sorensen,  the  barkeeper,  and 
three  men  who  were  there  at  the 
time,  testified  that  the  clock  said  three 
forty  when  your  father  came  in.  Let's 
stick  to  the  question." 

"But  it  couldn't  have  been,"  Teddy 
insisted.  "It  was  three  o'clock  when 
he  got  back  to  the  cabin." 

Teddy  didn't  like  Mr.  Sorensen. 
He  had  heard  the  woman  who  ran 
the  boarding  house  say  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  those  other  men  in  the 
bar  agreeing  about  the  time,  Sorensen 
wouldn't  be  so  cockv.  Thev  had  been 


and  now,  ladies,  just  inhale  the  '  Vigorating  Vapors' 
of  'Satan's  Sudden  Sin' !  " 
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tliere  from  three  thirty  to  four.  They 
had  seen  the  old  clockmaker  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  his  shop  when 
they  went  in  the  bar.  At  four,  he 
had  been  found  dead.  One  dirty  dol- 
lar bill  was  stuck  in  a  crack  of  a 
grandfather's  clock  whose  door  had 
been  pried  open.  The  rest  of  Mr. 
Gruber's  money  was  gone. 

When  Teddy's  father  had  come 
back,  months  later,  and  gone  to  Mr. 
Gruber's  shop,  Mr.  Sorensen  had 
recognized  him  and  told  the  cops. 
His  father  wouldn't  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Gruber's  if  he'd  known  he  was  dead, 
would  he  ? . 

The  district  attorney  was  leaning 
forward  again.  "You  hadn't  any 
watch  or  clock  in  the  cabin?" 

"No,  sir."  Teddy  rubbed  one  foot 
against  the  other,  trying  to  stop  the 
prickling. 

"And  except  for  hearing  the  strike 
of  a  distant  clock  at  the  moment  you 
woke  up,  you  haven't  any  proof  of 
the  time  your  father  returned?" 

"N-no,  sir."  A  defeated  little  sigh 
escaped  him. 

The  judge  told  Teddy  he  could  go 
then,  and  he  slid  from  the  chair. 
His  friend,  the  policeman,  gave  him 
a  hand  as  he  stumbled  of¥  the  witness 
stand. 

He  shut  his  jaws  hard  against  the 
sob  that  was  bursting  his  chest  and 
crowding  up  into  his  throat.  He 
glanced  once  at  his  father,  then 
quickly  away  at  the  clock  on  the  wall. 
It  was  twenty  minutes  of  three.  The 
sun,  shining  through  the  many-paned 
windows  of  the  courtroom,  made  a 
hopscotch  pattern  of  yellow  squares 
on  the  dull  gray  paint.  One  strip 
of  shadow  was  across  the  judge's 
eyes.  Like  a  blindfold,  Teddy  thought. 
The  policeman  led  him  outside. 

They  stood  together  on  the  court- 
house steps.  The  policeman  mopped 
his  brow,  took  a  step  forward.  But 
Teddy  was  still  seeing  the  old  judge 
with  the  shadow  like  a  blindfold 
across  his  eyes.  And  suddenly  he 
let  out  a  yell  and  grabbed  the  police- 
man's arm. 

"It's  almost  three  o'clock,  isn't  it? 
Could  you  take  me  out  to  the  cabin 
where  we  stayed  that  night?  Could 
you  do  it  quick?" 

The  policeman  shook  his  head.  "It's 
no  good,  sonny.    Besides,  I'm  sup- 


"  Xix,  Agnes,  . 

posed  to  take  you  back  to  the  board- 
ing house." 

Teddy  wriggled  like  a  pleading 
jnippy.  "If  the  sun  stays  out — you're 
tall,  like  my  father — " 

"Sorry,  kid.  I'm  ofif  duty  when 
I've  took  you  home,  and  my  wife  is 
waiting — "  He  met  Teddy's  entreat- 
ing eyes,  shrugged  and  muttered, 
"\\'hat  th'  heck  !  We  can  make  it  in 
a  cab  in  twenty  minutes.  I  got  kids 
of  my  own." 

At  three  twenty  a  taxi  screeched 
to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  courthouse. 
Teddy,  the  policeman  and  the  taxi 
driver  raced  up  the  steps. 

The  judge  rapped  sharply  as  all 
three  marched  up  the  aisle.  "What 
is  the  meaning  of  this,  officer?" 

Before  the  panting  policeman 
could  reply,  Teddy's  brown  arm  shot 
into  the  air.  "Please,  sir,  it  was  the 
sun !" 

The  judge  silenced  the  protest  of 
the  district  attorney,  who  had  been 
speaking.  "Come  up  here,  Teddy." 

Teddy  scrambled  to  the  witness 
stand  and  faced  the  judge.  "When 


.  .  Door  Man!" 

I  woke  up  that  day,  sir,  the  sun  was 
shining  in  a  little  window  up  high 
above  the  bed,  and  like  I  told  you, 
the  shadow  of  the  cross-piece  came 
right  across  my  father's  eyes.  Like 
a  blindfold.  We've  just  been  out  there 
and — you  tell  him,"  he  said  to  the 
policeman,  his  voice  suddenly  un- 
manageable. 

"It's  God's  truth,  your  honor,  like 
lie  says.  I'm  six  feet,  like  his  father. 
I  stood  in  the  door  at  three  o'clock, 
and  the  shadow  caught  me  right 
across  the  eyes." 

No  one  tried  to  stop  Teddy  as  he 
vaulted  the  railing  that  separated  iiini 
from  his  father.  And  if  he  cried  a 
little,  after  everything  seemed  to  be 
all  right  again,  no  one  blamed  him. 

His  father's  lawyer  got  up  then, 
not  looking  tired  any  more,  and  asked 
that  Mr.  Sorensen  be  recalled.  From 
the  way  the  lawyer  said  it,  Teddy 
guessed  that  Mr.  Sorensen  was  going 
to  have  kind  of  a  hard  time  explain- 
ing about  that  clock. 

— Lois  W.  Ames 
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REHABILITATION 


♦  .  ♦  Necessarily,  much  serious 
thinking  is  being  done  about  the  prob- 
lems of  rehabiUtation  which  will  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  war.  Social  service 
agencies  and  public  alike  are  aware 
how  much  emotional,  mental  and 
pliysical  readjustment  will  be  needed 
by  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian 
as  well.  And  the  social  service  agen- 
cies are  preparing  to  cope  realistically 
witli  these  problems. 

One  of  the  Red  Feather  Services 
in  Boston  which  has  made  an  excel- 
lent record  in  the  rehabilitation  field 
is  the  Community  Workshops  group, 
r>nerated  by  the  Cooperative  Work- 
rooms Inc.  at  36  Washington  street. 
The  tangible  results  which  have  been 
achieved  by  this  relatively  small  serv- 
ice agency  are  vital  signposts  on  the 
road  to  future  treatment.  Because  of 
this,  the  Community  Workshops, 
managed  by  Miss  Hazel  Newton,  are 
worth  careful  attention  from  the  com- 
munity. 

Started  in  1877,  with  a  charter 
purpose  carefully  clarified  as  "the 
amelioration  moral  and  physical  of 
the  poor,  by  personal  visiting,  by 
teaching  them  habits  of  temperance 
and  cleanliness,  by  giving  sewing  to 
poor  women  from  a  workroom  and  b\ 
finding  employment  for  men,"  the 
Workshops  have  progressed  far  be- 
\ond  the  quaint  phraseology  of  these 
aims.  But  the  progress  has  been 
highly  constructive,  with  no  sacrifice 
of  the  basic  purpose. 

Today,  the  Community  Work- 
shops, under  the  wise  and  far-sigtited 
guidance  of  Miss  Newton,  have  ex- 
tended the  purpose  "to  open  up  indus- 
trial opportunities  for  physically, 
mentally,  or  socially  handicapped  per- 
sons ;  to  train  these  persons  on  fac- 
tory machines  and  otherwise  fit  them 
to  earn  in  competitive  industry ;  by 
means  of  individual  attention  at  the 
W'orksiiops  assist  them  to  overcome 
or  become  adjusted  to  their  handi- 
caps ;  to  provide  work  for  women 
whose  industrial  field  is  limited  by 
home  cares." 

In  itself,  the  clearly  stated  purpose 
above  covers  the  far-reaching  scope 
of  our  future  needs.  And  exactly  how 
this  purpose  works  out  is  of  definite 
interest  to  everv  thoughtful  citizen. 


The  light,  airy  rooms  of  the  Com- 
munity Workshops  are  a  pleasant 
place  to  visit.  Within  a  fairly  limited 
space,  pre-vocational  training  on 
ix)wer  stitching  garment  machines,  in 
hand-finishing,  in  cutting  and  ship- 
ping finished  articles,  in  pattern  draft-^ 
ing  and  designing,  and  in  clerical  prac- 
tises goes  on  without  fuss  or  confu- 
sion. 

Individuals  whose  handicaps  are  so 
serious  that  their  chances  in  competi- 
tive employment  are  limited  are  busy 
working  in  the  Sheltered  Shop,  mak- 
ing u])  thousands  of  yarn  sample 
cards,  assembling  printed  matter, 
making  gros  point  rugs,  needlepoint, 
and  artificial  flowers.  Still  another 
group  of  individuals  are  busy  prepar- 
ing work  for  the  home-bound,  under 
the  supervision,  of  course,  of  an  oc- 
cupational therapist.  The  home- 
bound,  incidentally,  are  often  pro- 
vided with  glasses,  prosthenic 
appliances,  clinic  appointments,  work 
contacts,  and  even  with  small  sums  of 
monev  in  an  emergencv. 


It  is  very  easy,  naturally,  to  see  the 
extent  of  physical  handicaps  with 
which  the  crii)pled  people  work.  It  is 
less  easy,  but  quite  as  real  a  handi- 
cap, to  see  the  mental  and  emotional 
Iiandica])s  with  wliich  the  others  must 
work. 

Strangely  enougli,  the  Community 
Workshops  of  today  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  interest,  efi'orts,  and 
money  of  a  titled  Englishman,  the 
Earl  of  Camperdown.  The  blend  of 
practicality  in  production  and  the  high 
])urpose  of  the  group  are  due  in  great 
l^art  to  his  ])lans,  and  to  Hazel  New- 
ton's understanding  execution  of 
them. 

In  1877,  the  Cooperative  Work- 
rooms were  struggling  along,  finding 
occasional  w^ork  for  the  poor,  giving 
out  sewing,  and  fighting  to  overcome 
desultory  relief  methods  which  did 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
sought  aid.  \\Vjrk,  not  money,  was 
vitally  needed.  But  within  its  limits, 
the  group  was  doing  a  sincere  job  for 
the  community. 

The  faint  touch  of  romance  which 
brightens  the  background  canvas  of 
the  W'orkshops  today  was  added  by 


Tuo  clients  busy  ai  typical 
activities — making 


Community  Workshops 
hospital  uniforms 
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the  Hon.  George  Duncan,  second  son 
of  a  titled  English  family,  and  the 
husband  of  a  gracious  American 
woman.  Through  his  wife,  he  had 
many  interests  in  America,  and  being 
a  second  son,  he  had  been  taught  a 
trade — steam  engineering.  A  number 
of  years  after  his  wife's  death,  he 
visited  America.  And  on  this  visit,  he 
met  and  became  engaged  to  Miss 
Georgiana  Eaton.  Before  they  could 
marry.  Miss  Eaton  died. 

Rather  than  build  costly  memorials 
to  his  fiancee,  the  Hon.  George  Dun- 
can had  a  much  more  touching  trib- 
ute in  mind.  Going  through  her 
papers,  with  permission  of  her  fam- 
ily, he  sought  out  her  interests,  with 
the  intention  of  perpetuating  them  in 
her  name. 

Among  her  papers,  he  discovered 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  secretary 
of  the  board  of  a  small,  idealistic  so- 
cial project  known  as  the  Cooperative 
Workrooms  Inc.  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields,  president  of  the  group  and 
plagued  by  illness,  was  the  guiding 
spirit.  Duncan  promptly  paid  her  a 
visit.  He  wanted,  he  told  her,  to  do 
something  about  the  Workrooms. 
They  needed  a  complete  and  ener- 
getic overhauling.  They  needed  a 
very  practical  hand  guiding  them. 
What  did  she  think  of  the  idea  ?  Rec- 
ords show  that  Mrs.  Fields  thought 
the  idea  a  fine  one.  The  Hon.  George 
Duncan  could  go  ahead  as  fast  as  he 
liked  if  he  would  take  the  position  of 
vice-president. 

In  1911,  Duncan  took  the  position 
and  set  to  work  to  apply  engineering 
methods  to  the  work  problems  and  a 
high  idealism  to  the  task  of  rehabihta- 
tion. 

In  some  ways  it  is  amusing  to  real- 
ize that  it  took  an  Englishman  to  put 
the  iron  of  practicality  into  the  high 
purpose  of  the  group.  By  1914,  when 
he  had  become  president  of  the  Work- 
rooms, he  had  given  improved  ma- 
chinery for  pre-vocational  training ; 
he  had  put  the  organization  on  a  busi- 
nesslike basis,  making  it  a  miniature 
factory  which  turned  out  and  sold 
goods  on  the  market  at  market  prices. 
The  sense  of  self-sufficiency  which 
this  gave  to  the  handicapped  people, 
the  tonic  which  being  a  part  of  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  gave  them  showed 


amazing  and  tangible  results  in  re- 
habilitation. 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  course  of 
her  study  of  social  service  at  Sim- 
mons, Hazel  Newton  arrived  at  the 
Workrooms  to  do  field  work.  Miss 
Newton,  herself,  was  something  of 
a  drastic  variation  on  the  then-ac- 
cepted pattern  of  the  social  service 
worker.  She  had  gone  into  the  field 
because  she  had  to  earn  a  living,  not 
because  of  a  broken  love-afifair  or  a 
blind  idealism.  Her  family  had  long 
been  doing  practical  social  service 
work  as  part  of  their  own  effective 
business  methods.  It  seemed  logical 
to  her  to  turn  to  work  that  she  knew 
well. 

Today,  the  crisp  common-sense,  the 
brisk  cheerfulness  of  Hazel  Newton 
are  reflected  in  the  results  which  have 
been  chalked  up  by  the  Community 
Workshops.  But  from  the  first,  the 
business  practicality  of  the  Earl  of 
Camperdown  plus  the  unwillingness 
of  a  young  social  service  worker  to 
recognize  the  word  "impossible" 
worked  well  together. 

In  1917,  the  Earl  of  Camperdown 
asked  Hazel  Newton  to  accept  the 


post  of  executive  at  the  Workrooms. 
In  1933,  when  he  died,  many  of  the 
high  goals  which  he  had  set  for  the 
group  were  a  reality.  In  1944,  Miss 
Newton  is  going  ahead  vmder  full 
sail,  doing  the  sort  of  a  job  which  the 
Earl  liad  appreciated  from  the  very 
beginning.  It  is  work  which  will  be- 
come even  more  important  in  the 
future. 

The  handicapped  individual  who 
comes  to  the  Community  Workshops 
arrives  there  both  through  accepted 
social  service  agencies  and  by  pure 
chance.  Hospitals,  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate individuals  send  many  of  the 
"clients"  to  the  Workshops.  Still 
others  come  directly  to  Miss  Newton 
for  help.  And  out  of  the  crowded 
files,  from  actual  case  histories,  a  fat 
book  on  practical  rehabilitation  results 
could  be  compiled.  There  have  been 
failures,  too,  but  there  have  been  few 
by  comparison. 

A  glance  at  the  annual  report  for 
1942  gives  some  clue  to  the  scope  of 
the  work.  Because  war  work  and  the 
general  scarcity  of  help  has  definitely 
lightened  the  load  of  the  group  tempo- 
rarily, the  records  for  1942  are  a  bet- 
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ter  example  of  a  typical  twelve 
months  at  the  Workshops  than  are  the 
later  years. 

In  1942,  applications  from  handi- 
capped individuals  numbered  545. 
After  careful  analysis  and  study, 
209  were  accepted  for  training  and 
employment.  The  Sheltered  Shop,  a 
branch  of  the  Workshops  where  em- 
ployment is  very  limited,  found  work 
which  resulted  in  sales  amounting  to 
$713.74.  Placements  in  industry  were 
accomplished  for  92  individuals,  and 
of  this  number,  happily  enough,  14 
were  from  the  Sheltered  Shop.  Sales 
from  Workrooms'  products  amounted 
to  $24,713.74. 

Incidentally,  every  individual  who 
is  accepted  for  training  receives  $1  a 
day  during  the  period  of  training. 
And  although  the  group  could  be 
made  a  completely  profit-producing 
unit,  the  primary  purpose  is  to  train 
and  rehabilitate  the  individual  rather 
than  make  a  financial  profit  out  of 
disability. 

Best  summary  of  the  healthy  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  Community  Work- 
shops is  given  by  Miss  Newton  when 
she  explains  that  they  work  with 
"what's  left,  not  with  what's  gone." 
This  means,  of  course,  forgetting 
about  the  individual  disability  and 
working  with  what  remains.  It  is  also 
a  point  worth  remembering  for  every- 
one faced  with  a  handicapped  person 
in  family  or  community  group. 

Since  the  adjustment  of  the  person 
to  his  or  her  disability  must  be  ac- 
complished first  before  rehabilitation 
can  be  made  a  reality,  an  incident 
which  occurred  recently  gives  insight 
on  the  effective  way  the  Community 
Workshops  have  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem. A  group  of  the  disabled  were 
taken  to  a  class  at  Boston  University 
to  tell,  in  their  own  words,  what  had 
been  done  for  them.  They  went  will- 
ingly. During  the  course  of  the  indi- 
vidual talks,  one  badly  crippled  girl 
stood  up  and  explained  how  tiresome 
it  was  to  meet  so  much  well-meant 
sympathy  from  strangers.  It  was,  she 
pointed  out,  not  only  tiresome  but  un- 
fair to  be  stopped  on  the  street  and 
subjected  to  a  stream  of  words  re- 
garding her  "affliction." 

One  morning,  after  she  had  been 
stop])ed  by  a  well-meaning  person,  she 
listened  as  politely  as  she  could.  When 


the  one-way  conversation  led  up  to  its 
inevitable  peak  of  "how  did  it  hap- 
pen ?"  she  answered  briefly : 

'T  pricked  my  thumb !" 

In  all  probability,  the  person  who 
asked  the  question  was  left  gaping  like 
a  fish  out  of  water.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  the  girl  did  not  want 
sympathy.  She  didn't  need  it.  As  a 
member  of  the  usefully  employed, 
she  was  filling  a  very  definite  part  in 
community  life.  This  sense  of  respon- 
sibility is  vital.  No  one  realizes  it 
better  than  Hazel  Newton.  No  one  in 
social  service  work,  where  the  prob- 
lems are  tremendously  varied,  denies 
this  need.  It  is  for  the  public  to 
realize  as  well. 

Too  many  times,  the  "whole"  per- 
son, facing  a  disabled  individual,  is  at 
a  loss  as  to  the  proper  way  to  handle 
the  meeting.  This  is  perfectly  under- 
standable. But  avoiding  the  issue  is 
senseless.  Through  the  years,  one  of 
the  more  difficult  problems  with  which 
the  Community  Workshops  has  had 
to  cope  is  the  attitude  of  the  family 
of  the  handicapped  person.  Either 
they  have  babied  the  person  too  much 
or  they  have  made  him  feel  com- 


pletely unnecessary.  For  this  reason 
alone,  a  visit  to  this  Red  Feather 
Service  group  is  worth  anyone's  time. 
It  is  a  form  of  education  which  is 
solidly  practical. 

Within  a  small  area,  handicapped 
people  are  working  happily.  Not  even 
the  startled  stares  of  the  visitors 
trouble  them.  Nor  do  the  visitors  feel 
impelled  to  gush  and  gurgle  over  the 
work  being  turned  out.  Because  of 
the  able  work  of  Miss  Newton  and 
the  staff,  it  seems  completely  natural 
to  see  this  specialized,  miniature  fac- 
tory stafYed  with  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. 

It  is  very  probable  that  what  Bos- 
ton needs  now  is  a  workshop  where 
the  "whole"  members  of  the  commu- 
nity can  learn  how  to  deal  with  the 
handicapped.  And  if  any  votes  are 
being  cast  as  to  who  should  head  this 
educational  group,  the  Bostonian 
nominates  Miss  Hazel  Newton.  The 
"clients"  of  the  Community  Work- 
shops, of  course,  to  be  the  teaching 
staff.  That  will  take  care  of  half  the 
problems  of  the  future.  The  agencies 
can  do  the  rest. 

— Barbara  Pearson 
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LE  TOIT  ROUGE 


. . .  "M  Ais  oui !  The  wholly  val- 
ley knows  me,  Antoine.  My  vine- 
yards are  famous  arounds  Rheims. 
And  this  will  be  a  vintage  to  remem- 
ber, 1939.  Ah!  they  will  say,  1939! 
.  .  .  And  now  I  am  rich.  Antoine 
is  always  a  smart  man,  non?"  An- 
toine Renaud  stood  with  one  arm 
about  the  shoulders  of  Pierre  Le- 
jeune.  His  other  arm  he  used  to 
speak  with.  He  was  forty  and  stocky 
and  his  face  was  sunhued  and  flushed 
with  the  wine.  He  beamed  at  the 
small  group  gathered  in  the  village 
wineshop. 

"1939,  you  say?  It  tvas  a  good 
vintage  but  it  doesn't  make  me  rich," 
said  Pierre. 

"Ah,  but  Pierre  is  not  Antoine. 
He  is  not  so  smart,"  said  Antoine, 
merry  as  always. 

"Antoine  is  so  smart  he  must  tell 
us,"  said  Pierre,  "and  so  rich  he  can 
buy  us  more  wine  \"  Pierre  was 
younger  and  suntinted,  too,  and  he 
was  not  the  blustery  type  at  all,  but 
maybe  a  little  envious  of  Antoine. 

"Parbleu !"  said  Antoine,  "I  am 
rich.  Wine.  More  wine !  .  .  .  And 
now  Antoine  and  Emilie  will  build 
the  finest  house  in  the  village.  We 
will  build  it  high,  so  we  can  look  out 
over  the  valley.  We  will  build  it 
large  for  our  ten  children.  We  will 
build  it  with  a  fine  red  roof  so  that 
all  the  folks  of  the  valley  can  point 
to  it  and  say,  'There  lives  the  famous 
Antoine,  his  grapes  are  the  finest  in 
the  land !" 

"Alors,"  said  Pierre,  "when  the 
Boche  flies  over  from  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  he  will  see  the  red  roof, 
too.  It  will  stand  out  like  the  Great 
Cathedral !"  Pierre  emptied  his  wine- 
glass and  banged  it  hard  on  the  table. 
"Your  fine  red  roof  will  come  tum- 
bling down  on  your  head,  Antoine.  It 
will  bring  destruction  to  the  village." 

"Hear  !  Hear  !"  The  winegrowers 
shouted.  "Pierre,  he  is  sour  Hke  bad 
wine.  He  is  always  looking  for 
troulole."  And  the  winegrowers 
laughed  together. 

"The  Boches  may  come,  Pierre," 
said  Antoine,  "but  they  will  not  bother 
us.  We  are  simple  farmers.  They 
could  want  nothing  of  us." 

"Vive   1 'Antoine!    He  is  right." 


They  shouted.  "Antoine,  he  is  a  wise 
man.  We  will  make  him  our  next 
mayor.  Come,  let  us  drink  to  our 
mayor !" 

Before  winter  Antoine  built  his 
house,  high,  twice  as  high  as  any 
other  in  the  village,  and  looking  over 
the  valley. 

May,  1940.  The  Nazi  blight  was 
threatening  the  vineyards  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  country.  France  lay  in 
coma  on  her  sick  bed.  The  Boche 
germs  would  soon  devour  her.  But 
the  vineyards  had  to  be  tended.  The 
winegrowers  in  the  valley  stopped 
their  pruning  during  the  day  to  watch 
the  huge  vultures,  the  bombers, 
darken  the  sun.  At  night  in  the  wine- 
shop the  talk  would  cease  suddenly. 
The  vultures  were  coming.  Rheims, 
again?  Or  Paris,  this  time.  Their 
questions  were  silent,  but  eyes  lifted 
upward  and  eastward  and  fingers 
tense  on  the  wineglass  attested  their 
unspoken  terror.  And  then  the  dron- 
ing was  gone  and  accented  the  silence. 
It  was  long  before  somebody  spoke. 

"Do  not  worry,"  he  said,  "they 
will  not  harm  us.  Antoine  has  said 
so.  Where's  Antoine?  Now  he  is 
rich  he  comes  here  less  often." 

"You  are  right,"  said  another,  "he 
comes  here  less  often.  It  may  be  he 
fears  the  night  bombings !" 

"Antoine?  Non!  He  is  not  afraid. 
He  says  the  Boche  will  not  harm 
us.  But  what  keeps  him  away  from 
the  wineshop?" 

"It  is  Emilie,"  said  another.  "Now 
he  has  such  a  big  house  he  must 
fill  it !"  And  the  winegrowers  laughed, 
.  Antoine  came  in  at  that  moment. 

"See?"  he  greeted  them,  "Tonight 
the_\-  pass  us  again.  I  am  right.  They 
would  not  waste  bombs  on  mere 
farmers,  unarmed." 

"Unarmed?"  thought  Pierre  as  he 
touched  the  gun  near  his  heart,  and 
aloud  he  s])oke  solemnly  to  Antoine, 
"They  will  come  with  their  planes 
and  their  tanks.  They  can  see  your 
red  roof  miles  away!" 

In  a  gesture  of  friendshiji,  reas- 
suring, Antoine  put  his  arm  around 
the  shoulders  of  Pierre. 

"I  tell  you  they  will  not  harm  us. 
Moi,  Antoine,  I  am  smart.  Come.  I 


will  buy  wine  for  us  all."  But  Pierre 
withdrew  and  walked  out  of  the  wine- 
shop while  the  villagers  laughed. 
They  were  soothed. 

It  was  June  now  and  daily  the 
bombers  flew  over  but  bombs  did 
not  drop  on  the  village.  France,  the 
Impregnable  Fortress,  had  cracked, 
and  the  Boche  wheels  were  rolling 
toward  Paris,  but  they  never  came 
near  to  the  village.  The  winegrowers 
worked  in  the  vineyards  and  when 
the  vultures  appeared  in  the  sky  they 
no  longer  sought  shelter.  Antoine  had 
been  right,  as  always.  The  Boches 
would  leave  them  alone.  Were  they 
not  simple  winegrowers  ? 

And  then  came  the  Treaty  of 
Compiegne  and  the  Nazi  leaches  be- 
gan sucking  the  blood  of  France 
while  the  winegrowers  tended  their 
vineyards.  Antoine  assured  them 
that  they  would  be  safe.  They  could 
live  peacefully  as  before.  Nothing 
would  be  changed.  Ah,  Antoine, 
there's  a  smart  man.  But  Pierre ! 
Pierre  talks  of  death  and  destruction. 
Bah !  He  knows  nothing.  Remember 
what  he  said  of  Antoine's  high  red 
roof?  Tiens !  It  still  stands  there 
proudly.  It  has  not  brought  destruc- 
tion. 

Now  came  the  occupation.  The 
neatly  uniformed  S.  S.  official  rode 
in  the  car  with  the  captain.  They 
stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  village 
and  halted  the  winegrowers,  Peirre. 

"Are  these  the  vineyards  of  An- 
toine Renaud?  We  want  to  see 
Antoine  Renaud."  The  captain  spoke 
French  to  the  winegrower. 

"His  vineyards  are  the  next  beyond, 
but  just  now  I  have  left  him  at  his 
home.  That  house  with  the  red  roof, 
the  highest  house  in  the  village !" 
And  Pierre  ]:>ointed  upwards. 

"Ach,  ja !  The  house  with  the  red 
roof.  We  know  it  well.  He  has  done 
s])lei':(li(lly,  this  Antoine  Renaud.  By 
day  his  red  roof  has  guided  our  Luft- 
waffe. At  night  he  has  flashed  us  a 
beacon.  Wc  will  reward  him.  We 
will  make  him  your  mayor.  ]\Ion- 
sieur  is  a  smart  man,  n'est-ce  pas?" 
And  the  car  moved  forward. 

"Mais  oui,"  said  Pierre,  low.  as 
his  fingers  crawled  toward  his  heart. 
"Traitor!  Pig!"  He  spat  the  words 
out  and  his  fingers  closed  on  the  gun. 

— Julie  C.  L.\.\vless 
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MR.  BEAR.  MR.  HARE.  AND  TIM 


♦  ♦  ♦  Tim  was  his  name  and  he 
was  a  soldier.  Tliey  gave  him  a  three- 
day  pass  and  he  left  camp  gratefully 
at  three  o'clock,  looking  smart  in 
clean  khakis,  feeling  smart,  lugging 
his  old  leather  suitcase.  His  home 
town  was  about  ninety  miles  away, 
situated  just  inconveniently  enough 
for  the  train  to  take  four  hours,  so 
he  was  hitch-hiking.  He  knew  that  it 
was  against  regulations  and  the  MP 
loved  to  pull  soldiers  in  for  it,  but 
it  shortened  the  trip  by  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Tim  usually  slept  most  of  the  time 
he  was  hitching.  He  had  a  policy 
he  followed  rigidly.  As  soon  as  he 
hopped  in  a  car  he  would  say  "How 
far  you  going?"  H  the  driver  said 
"Twenty  miles,"  or  a  longer  distance, 
Tim  would  talk  to  him  politely  for 
a  short  time  and  then  grow  silent. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  driver  would 
take  the  hint  and  drop  his  conversa- 
tional efforts,  and  Tim  would  fall 
asleep  until  they  came  to  the  end 
of  the  ride.  Occasionally  he  would 
be  picked  up  by  a  garrulous  person 
who  wanted  to  know  all  about  the 
Army,  or  one  who  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  Tim  knew  that  he  had  a  cousin 
in  the  Cavalry  down  to  Kansas.  In 
these  cases  Tim  would  simply  fall 
asleep  without  waiting  for  the  man 
to  be  quiet. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  driver 
said,  "Coupla  miles  up  the  road,"  Tim 
figured  it  wasn't  worthwhile  to  go 
to  sleep.  He  would  then  talk  at  some 
length,  postponing  his  nap  until  the 
next  ride.  Sometimes  he  would  hit 
nothing  but  short  rides  for  a  long 
distance,  and  this  always  distressed 
him.   He  felt  cheated. 

On  his  first  ride  this  trip  Tim 
slept  for  twenty-five  miles,  then  again 
for  ten,  and  after  that  he  was  de- 
posited on  a  lonely  sector  of  road 
where  he  stood  for  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  before  a  car  came  along. 
When  one  finally  appeared  it  was 
an  old  Dodge,  struggling  painfully 
toward  him  at  a  little  less  than  twenty 
miles  per  hour.  Tim  wasn't  even  go- 
ing to  bother  thumbing  it,  for  he 
had  learned  from  experience  that  old 
cars  were  slow,  hard  to  sleep  in, 
and  always  operated  by  highly  talka- 


tive men.  He  made  it  a  point  to 
avoid  them  whenever  possible. 

Thus  as  the  car  came  on  he  stood 
staring  oflf  into  space,  doing  his  best 
to  pretend  he  didn't  see  it.  If  the 
car  had  been  human  it  would  have 
turned  red  from  this  studied  snub ; 
it  wasn't,  so  it  stopped  right  beside 
him. 

An  old  man  with  white  hair  and 
tough,  suntanned  skin  was  driving. 
Tim  saw  that  he  was  a  farmer ;  he 
had  heavy,  rustic  features,  wore  thick 
glasses,  and  spoke  like  one.  "Git  in, 
boy,"  he  wheezed.  "Ain't  goin'  far, 
but  git  in." 

Tim  knew  it  was  useless  to  argue. 
He  couldn't  have  said  "Thanks,  I'll 
wait  for  a  ride  right  through  to 
Harrisburg."  The  old  man  wouldn't 
have  listened.  W'ith  a  crushed,  de- 
feated feeling  he  got  in  and  threw 
liis  bag  in  the  back  seat. 

Inside,  the  old  car  was  as  dusty 
as  the  man  himself,  the  upholstery 
worn  and  the  paint  on  the  dashboard 
cracked  and  scarred.    Its  odor  told 


Tim  that  chickens  were  fond  of  using 
it  as  a  roost.  When  the  old  man's 
foot  touched  the  accelerator  every 
moving  part  of  the  car  cried  out  in 
agonized  protest.  Tim  was  sure  he 
had  never  heard  a  noisier  vehicle. 

"Hot  day !"  the  old  man  said  in  a 
voice  as  harsh  as  the  grinding  motor 
as  they  started  ofif. 

"You  bet !"  said  Tim,  who  always 
tried  to  sound  like  an  eager  young 
man  when  he  was  hitch-hiking.  It 
made  a  good  impression  on  civilians, 
who  believed  many  things  about  sol- 
diers. He  responded  quickly  and 
heartily  and  showed  his  teeth  when 
he  smiled  for  some  people ;  for  others 
he  spoke  evenly,  grim  as  a  young 
public  enemy,  giving  the  impression 
that  he  was  filled  with  hard  anger 
and  wanted  nothing  more  than  a 
chance  at  some  of  those  Nazis. 

"Travelin'  long?" 

"Camp  Webb,"  said  Tim  automat- 
ically. It  was  an  old  Army  gag, 
his  standard  line  for  all  drivers,  but 
he  liad  always  been  disappointed  be- 
cause none  had  ever  asked  where 
Camp  \\'ebb  was. 


"Certainly  Joe  sells  his  fish  cheaper. 

mine  in  later  editions !  " 
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"Where  you  goin'?"  the  old  man 
asked. 

"Harrisburg,"  responded  Tim. 
"Good  old  Harris-burg,  P-A." 

The  old  man  looked  at  Tim  closely. 
"Live  there  in  Harrisburg?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  nodded  Tim.  The  Sir 
he  always  used  with  either  voice.  It 
was  supposed  to  show  that  the  Army 
had  made  a  changed,  respectful  young 
man  of  him,  fully  cognizant  of  the 
reverence  due  elders.  They  went  for 
it  and  maybe  in  a  vague  way  it  made 
them  buy  War  Bonds  or  give  to  the 
USO,  he  thought. 

Peering  at  Tim,  the  old  man  seemed 
to  be  thinking  of  something  that 
had  always  been  a  source  of  wonder 
to  him.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
asked,  "Know  a  fellow  named  Bear 
up  there  in  Harrisburg?" 

Tim  was  always  running  into  ques- 
tions like  this,  and  he  had  a  special 
routine  for  them,  too.  He  frowned 
and  appeared  to  be  thinking  hard. 
"Bear?"  he  scratched  his  head.  "Well, 
sir  .  .  ."  He  paused. 

"Well,  he  said  his  name  was  Bear," 
the  old  man  said. 

"Bear,"  Tim  said  thoughtfully. 
"Bear.  I  tell  you  sir,  I  know  a  lot 
of  fellow^s  named  Bear.  How  does 
he  spell  it  ?  Is  it  B-E-A-R,  B-A-R-E, 
B-E-H-R,  B-A-H-R,  or  B-A-E-R?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "I 
couldn't  tell  you.  He  was  down 
here  al)0ut  eight  years  ago.  His  car 
broke  down  outside  my  place.  I  think 
he  said  he  was  comin'  down  here 
somewhere  to  church,  down  the  road 
somewliere.  What  I  got  out  of  it  was 
he  lived  near  the  center  of  town  in 
Harrisburg."  He  looked  at  Tim  hope- 
fully. 

Tim  said,  cautiously,  "Well,  I  know 
a  guy  named  B-A-R-E.  He  lives 
about  three  blocks  from  the  middle 
of  town."  He  looked  intently  at  the 
old  man,  an  important  part  of  his 
ritual.  "What  was  his  first  name — 
was  it  Bob?" 

"That  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old 
man,  shaking  his  head.  Then  sud- 
denly he  started  to  laugh.  Tim  looked 
at  him  curiously  and  waited,  wonder- 
ing why  these  things  always  happened 
to  him. 

"Funniest  thing  I  ever  heard  of," 
the  old  man  gasped  between  laughs. 
"This  here  Bear's  car  broke  down 


in  front  of  my  house  and  I  went  out 
to  see  what  I  could  do,  maybe  lend 
him  a  jack.  I  told  him  my  name  was 
Hare,  and  he  said,  'WHiy.  that's  right 
funny  .  .  .  my  name  is  Bear !'  "  The 
old  man  glanced  at  Tim.  "Bear  and 
Hare!" 

Tim  looked  back  at  the  old  man 
and  gave  an  answering  shout  of 
laughter,  louder  and  more  boisterous 
than  any  of  the  old  man's.  The  lat- 
ter looked  at  him  in  wonder.  "That 
beats  me !"  Tim  howled. 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  old  man. 
"You  know  him  ?" 

Tim's  laughs  increased.  "No,"  he 
said,  "but  get  this!  Boy,  is  this  a 
coincidence !  Get  this  now,  sir  .  .  . 
my  name  is  .  .  .  Mare !" 

The  old  man's  mouth  popped  open 
and  he  stared  at  Tim  as  though  he 
was  sure  he  had  picked  up  a  man 
from  another  planet.  Then  his  hoarse 
laughs  came  again,  fairly  rattling  the 
window  i^anes  in  the  discouraged  old 
car. 

"It  beats  me,  too!"  he  shouted  in 
delight.  "Wait'll  I  tell  the  wife!" 
They  went  on  that  way  for  more 


• 

than  a  mile,  alternately  laughing, 
pausing"  to  look  at  each  other  wonder- 
ingly,  and  laughing  again.  They  kept 
it  up  until  the  old  man  clanked  the 
car  to  a  stop  at  a  side  road  and 
said,  "Well,  son,  this  is  where  I  turn 
ofif.  Wisht  I  could  take  you  to  Harris- 
burg !" 

Tim  got  his  bag  and  stepped  out. 
"Well,  so  long,  Mr.  Hare !"  he  cried. 

The  old  man  slapped  his  knee. 
"  'Bye,  Mr.  Mare!" 

Tim  had  to  get  in  one  more.  "I'll 
give  your  regards  to  Mr.  Bear !" 

The  noise  of  the  car  pulling  away 
drowned  the  old  man's  answering 
laugh,  but  Tim  could  see  his  shoulders 
shaking  with  mirth  as  he  turned  down 
the  road.  He  had  never  seen  a  man 
laugh  so  hard. 

Putting  the  old  bag  on  the  road,  he 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  stood  grinning 
after  the  car  until  it  was  out  of  sight. 
He  knew  that  he  had  done  something 
that  would  be  remembered  for  a  long 
time,  and  even  though  he  was  a  little 
annoyed  at  losing  his  sleep,  he  felt 
jiretty  good.  And  his  real  name  was 
Tim  Harrison. 

— Richard  B.  Cehm.w 
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PRINTS  BY  ALFRED  HUTTY 


.  ♦  «  Alfred  Hutty  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  American 
etchers.  His  plates,  imbued  with 
originality  and  sensitive  observation, 
are  executed  in  an  exceptional  tonal 
and  linear  manner.  In  studying  his 
vast  oeuvre,  one  is  impressed  immedi- 
ately by  his  high  achievement  in  the 
interpretation  of  trees.  Perhaps  no 
other  American  etcher  has  drawn 
trees  upon  copper  w^ith  more  pro- 
found observation  and  conveyed  the 
singularities  of  the  various  species  — 
whether  oak,  willow,  pine,  birch,  or 
sycamore  —  with  truer  character. 
However,  his  versatility  is  evident  in 
other  fields  as  well.  He  has  many  por- 
traits and  compositions  in  figures,  ar- 
chitecture, and  picturesque  scenes  of 
North  and  South. 

The  artist  was  born  on  September 
16,  1878,  at  Grand  Haven,  Michigan, 
which  at  the  time  was  a  small  logging 
and  lumbering  village.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  his  interest  in 
trees,  which  asserted  itself  at  an  early 
age,  was  the  result  of  natural  instinct 
and  association.  While  in  his  early 
teens,  after  a  few  years  at  Kansas 
City,  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Leavenworth,  Kansas ;  and  although 
this  was  a  frontier  military  post,  pro- 
vision was  made  by  its  public  school 
for  young  students  of  talent.  Hutty's 
ability  was  rewarded  when  but  fifteen 
years  of  age  with  a  scholarship  to 
study  at  the  nearest  art  center.  After 
this  preliminary  training,  circum- 
stances made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
find  means  of  self-support,  and  the 
young  artist  was  fortunate  in  finding 
a  position  in  designing  stained  glass 
at  Kansas  City,  and  later  at  St.  Louis. 
The  latter  city  also  afforded  him  the 
possibility  for  further  study  at  the  art 
school  and  for  seeing  important  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Art  Museum. 

It  was  while  attending  one  of  these 
exhibitions  of  paintings  by  a  well- 
known  Eastern  painter,  and  learning 
that  the  artist  was  to  be  an  instructor 
in  the  newly  organized  landscai:)e 
school  of  the  Art  Student's  League  at 
Woodstock,  New  York,  that  Hutty 
determined  to  attend  the  summer  ses- 
sions and  pursue  art  as  a  profession. 
This  was  in  1907.  The  study  of  draw- 
ing and  painting  under  these  stimu- 


lating conditions  marked  rapid  prog- 
ress in  his  development.  The  beauti- 
ful environs  of  Woodstock  —  with  its 
paintable  hills,  lakes,  rivers,  wood- 
lands, and  skies  —  held  Hutty  with  its 
rare  opportunities  for  fifteen  years; 
in  fact,  he  still  has  a  studio  there. 

During  the  first  World  War  the 
artist  served  as  a  Marine  camoufleur, 
and  it  was  then  that  he  had  the  chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  pic- 
turesque old  city  of  Charleston.  At 
the  close  of  the  hostilities  he  was  in- 
vited to  establish  an  art  school  for  the 
Carolina  Art  Association,  Charleston, 
and  soon  afterwards  his  etchings  made 
their  first  appearance.  He  did  four 
plates  in  1921.  However,  it  is  difificult 
to  believe  that  Hutty  had  not  made 


manv  experiments  l)efore  that  date, 
for  these  prints  are  by  the  hand  of  an 
already  accomplished  artist.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  also  that  his  third 
plate,  "St.  Michael's  Portico,  Charles- 
ton." done  on  zinc,  won  an  important 
prize  at  the  ^Michigan  State  Fair. 

The  beauty  and  quaintness  of 
Charleston  has  held  Hutty's  interest 
to  this  day.  It  was  here  that  he  found 
the  inspiration  for  his  first  plate.  "In 


Bedon's  Alley,"  and  the  many  fine 
prints  that  were  to  follow  in  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty-three  years.  It  was 
at  Charleston,  with  its  many  charm- 
ing doorways,  narrow  streets,  high 
walls,  and  vistas,  that  he  found  full 
expression,  first  with  his  responsive 
pencil  and  later  with  the  etching 
needle.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  all 
this  material  about  him,  Hutty  took 
up  residence  in  one  of  the  town's  mel- 
lowed brick  houses.  The  studio,  he 
tells  us,  was  originally  the  old  slave 
([uarter.  Dividing  his  time  between 
W(X)dstock  and  Charleston,  with  time 
out  for  visits  to  England  and  Europe, 
lie  executed  many  notable  plates  that 
have  found  their  way  into  the  collec- 
tions of  museums,  libraries,  and  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  long  list  of 
awards,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  are  a  sure  sign  of  the  apprecia- 


tion accorded  him  b}"  museums  and 
etching  societies. 

"Birches,"  1924;  "Sycamores." 
1924;  "Beverly  Beeches,"  1926: 
"Pines,"  1928;  and  "\\'indhlown 
Pines,"  1929,  are  typical  examples  of 
a  distinguished  series  of  tree  plates. 
They  are  drawn  in  a  manner  ]")articu- 
larlv  suited  to  Hutty's  temperament. 
The  planes,  perspective,  and  charac- 
teristics are  carefully  studied,  and 


An  Oak  at  Middleton 
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are  free  from  mechanical  precision. 
The  foregrounds  and  middle  distances 
are  particularly  successful  in  harmo- 
nizing with  the  main  theme,  giving  the 
lines  and  masses  perfect  support  and 
relationship.  Other  tree  subjects  de- 
manding attention  are  "California 
Pines,"  "Trees  Against  the  Sky," 
"Berkshire  Willows,"  "Burnham 
Beeches,"  "Hill  Country,"  and  "Gos- 
sips." Still  others  are  "Sea  Island 
Trees,"  "Mountain  Birches,"  "An 
Oak  at  Middleton,"  "Old  Sycamores," 
"Thorn  Trees,  Nantucket,"  and  "On 
the  Maine  Coast,"  with  their  well- 
grown  straight  and  twisted  branches 
and  graceful,  rounded  leafage.  The 
composition  is  always  of  the  most 
careful  selection,  and  the  technique 
hides  all  evidences  of  effort.  "Across 
the  Valley,"  done  in  1928  at  Derby, 
England,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
these  attributes,  and  the  Albert  H. 
Wiggin  Collection  is  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing this  plate  in  eight  states. 

Charleston  and  its  surroimdings 
that  furnished  Hutty  with  his  sub- 
jects and  inspiration  are  etched  with 
eloquence  and  authority  in  "Corner 
of  the  Huguenot  Church,"  "In  Old 
Charleston,"  "Cottage  Row,  Porgey's 
Home,"  "Court  Activities,"  "Pirate 
Houses,"  "In  A  Southern  City,"  and 
—  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  to 


Hutty 


"Mv 


those    who  know 
Charleston  Studio." 

Lithography  is  another  medium  in 
which  Hutty's  versatility  has  been 
brought  to  full  fruition.  .A.  strong 
series  of  lithographs  shown  in  the  ex- 
hibition includes  "Twin  Beeches,"  "A 
Gate  on  Legare,  Charleston,"  "South- 
ern Live  Oaks,"  "Rolling  Hills,"  "In 
Noirmoutier." 

A  conventionalized  snail  along  with 
liis  jicnciled  signature  symbolizes  the 
artist's  late  decision  to  use  the  copper 
plate  and  needle  as  a  means  of  his 
ex]M-ession.  Other  artists  of  note  who 
took  up  etching  seriously  after  middle 
life  were  Seymour  Haden,  Jean-Louis 
Forain,  Arthur  Briscoe,  and  Frank 
^^^  Benson.  There  is  no  time  element 
in  artistic  achievement ;  and  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  recognition  comes 
to  one  early  or  late.  .As  with  all  dis- 
tinguished work,  Hutty's  efforts  have 
the  spirit  of  youth  and  the  feeling 
that  each  new  undertaking  is  a  fresh 
inspiration. 

— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 
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HOT  JAZZ 


♦  ♦  ♦  &OONER  OR  later  every  re- 
viewer of  serious  concerts  becomes 
curious  about  music  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks  where  low-down  boogie- 
woogie,  Dixieland  swing  and  hot  jazz 
are  played.  So,  during  a  weekend  in 
New  York  recently,  I  made  a  brief  in- 
vestigation into  these  musical  mys- 
teries. 

It  all  began  with  one  of  Eddie  Con- 
don's Jazz  Concerts  in  the  hush-hush 
atmosphere  of  Town  Hall,  the  scene 
of  most  of  Gotham's  la-di-da  recitals 
and  serious  concerts.  After  introduc- 
ing his  men,  most  of  whom  were  na- 
tionally known  jazz  players,  and  shyly 
bantering  a  few  jokes,  Condon  gave 
the  beat  by  stamping  his  heel  in  swift, 
incisive  rhythm,  and  the  concert  was 
on. 

I  heard  some  fresh  and  startling 
things.  When  Joe  Bushkin,  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Air  Corps,  currently 
playing  in  the  orchestra  of  "Winged 
Victory,"  began  to  reel  ofif  some  of  his 
own  piano  sketches,  with  Cosy  Cole 
beating  out  delicate  rhythms  on  the 
drums,  I  felt  the  electric  excitement 
which  only  real  jazz  can  generate. 

Throughout  the  concert  the  musi- 
cians played  without  music,  improvis- 
ing the  most  intricate  and  subtle  fig- 
urations upon  familiar  tunes.  Obvi- 
ously there  is  nothing  planned  about 
their  playing.  It  is  all  spontaneous, 
impulsive.  And  it  is  an  honest  sort  of 
expression  that  many  men  have  tried 
to  fathom. 

Condon  introduced  the  players  of 
each  set  and  walked  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  the  players,  as  they  stood  by 
the  piano,  pointing  first  to  this  one 
and  then  to  that  to  take  a  solo.  Seven 
men  tossed  the  ball  around  in  "Dark- 
town  Strutter's  Ball,"  "Muskrat 
Ramble"  and  "Jada."  A  novel  set 
presented  three  diflferent  soloists  ( two 
trumpeters  and  a  clarinetist),  each  in 
a  separate  number  accompanied  by 
piano,  drums  and  bass,  the  rhythmic 
foundation  (sometimes  ~with  guitar) 
of  all  hot  jazz.  And  we  got  a  real  dose 
of  the  blues  when  Hot  Lips  Page  be- 
gan crying  through  his  trumpet. 

Eddie  Condon,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained, is  a  guitarist  (one  of  the 
best)  who  came  ont  of  Chicago  some 
years  ago.   Most  any  night  you  can 


find  him  at  Nick's,  down  in  Green- 
wich Village,  directing  and  playing  in 
the  jam  sessions  which  have  made 
that  saloon  a  byword  among  hot  jazz 
enthusiasts.  Like  many  of  the  special 
pleaders  for  America's  contribution 
to  musical  art,  Condon  has  long  felt 
that  hot  jazz  should  take  a  rightful 
place  alongside  serious  music.  It  re- 
mained for  him  to  guide  it  from 
Nick's  to  Town  Hall  where  starry- 
eyed  devotees,  a  scattering  of  long- 
haired musicians  and  a  few  of  the 
bobby  sock  brigade  gathered  in  re- 
spectful admiration. 


dience.  Their  discomfort  was  evident. 

And  when  they  finished  a  set,  a  couple 
would  wander  off,  leaving  Condon  to 
introduce  the  next  players. 

The  concert  ended  with  a  spectacu- 
lar impromptu  ensemble  of  all  play- 
ers present.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
impression,  they  do  not  always  play 
loud.  Things  started  off  with  a  tin- 
kling piano,  pealing  clarinet,  thump- 
ing bass  and  pounding  drums.  Soon 
a  cornet ist  wandered  in  and  began 
screaming  through  his  instrument ; 
then  a  trombonist  added  his  groaning 
notes.  As  the  jam  session  got  into 
full  swing,  there  were  two  each  of 
pianos,   drums,   bass,   clarinets  and 


Typical  Eddie  Condon  Jazz  Concert  at  A't-zf  \'ork's  Town  Hall 


In  putting  on  their  best  bib  and 
tucker  for  this  concert,  the  boys  made 
an  odd  contrast  of  the  formal  and  the 
informale.  They  seemed  stiff  and  dif- 
fident. Yet  their  names  were  enough 
to  indicate  that  this  really  was  a  joke. 
Listed  in  the  program  were  Miff 
Mole,  Cosy  Cole,  Cliff  Jackson,  Pee 
Wee  Russell,  Hot  Lips  Page,  Kansas 
Dave  Touch  (if  we  can  find  him). 
The  latter  meant  that  Touch  had  been 
celebrating  his  recent  release  from  the 
Navy  by  a  prolonged  bout  with  the 
bottle,  and  had  disappeared  from  sight 
for  a  few  days. 

In  contrast  to  the  relaxed,  shirt- 
sleeve atmosphere  which  prevails  at 
Nick's,  the  boys  seemed  like  fish  out 
of  water  at  Town  Hall.  As  they 
ambled  on  stage  to  get  in  a  few  licks 
in  this  number  or  that,  they  cast 
lowered,  side-long  glances  at  the  au- 


trombones  plus  four  trumpets,  all  go- 
ing at  once.  And  they  produced  some 
pretty  exciting  stuff.  Wonderful, 
how  they'd  all  work  around  to  a 
cadence,  seem  to  halt,  and  then  pick 
up  and  continue  on. 

Later  that  evening,  over  dinner  at 
Barney  Gallant's  famous  Greenwich 
Village  restaurant,  I  became  the  will- 
ing pupil  of  Earl  Ferris,  noted  New 
York  publicist,  and  Paul  Ross,  night 
club  editor  of  the  amusement  trade 
paper,  Tlic  Billboard.  Both  are  seri- 
ous followers  and  amateur  experts  on 
hot  jazz,  whose  recorded  classics  they 
collect.  A  long  and  informed  dis- 
course on  the  history  of  the  popular 
art  led  to  the  suggestion  "let's  go 
down  to  Nick's." 

Nick's  looks  more  like  an  age- 
stained  English  pub.  than  a  Green- 
wich  \^illage  saloon.    \\'e  met  the 
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proprietor  whose  land  office  business, 
attracted  by  jam  sessions,  is  reflected 
by  a  happy,  broad  smile  in  a  seamed 
face.  Here  in  a  smoke-laden,  vaporous 
and  buzzing  atmosphere,  hot  jazz 
players  are  in  their  element.  There  is 
no  dancing  —  that  would  be  sacri- 
legious. The  customers  stand  four 
deep  at  the  bar,  sit  jammed  at  tiny 
tables  or  crowd  around  the  dimly-lit 
band  stand. 

Here  Eddie  Condon  really  holds 
forth.  He  sits  to  one  side,  hunched 
f)ver  his  guitar,  directing  the  proceed- 
ings rather  indifferently.  Four  or 
five  other  players  sit  around,  gaze 
dreamily  at  the  customers  and  play 
whatever  their  impulses  dictate.  Some 
come  in  from  radio  broadcasts,  or 
from  playing  at  tlie  big  uptown  clubs. 
They  play  a  few  sets  and  then  relin- 
quish their  place  to  some  other  musi- 
cian. Occasionally  their  perform- 
ances reach  a  high  pitch  of  musical 
excitement  and  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes charged  with  the  close  atten- 
tion the  customers  give. 

Nearb)-,  at  Cafe  Society  Down- 
town, we  heard  a  Negro  band  turning 
out  sizzling  tunes.  And  Mary  Lou 
W  illiams,  one  of  three  famous  female 
jazz  piano  players  (the  others  are 
Hazel  Scott  at  Cafe  Society  Uptown, 
and  Dorothy  Donegan  in  Chicago), 
played  some  of  the  neatest  piano  I've 
ever  heard.  Swift,  clean  and  articu- 
late, it  makes  your  pulses  jump. 

But  even  here  and  at  Nick's  the 
boys,  all  famous  jazz  players,  are  con- 
scious of  their  fame.  It  was  at  a  little 


joint,  deeper  in  the  Village,  that  we 
heard  what  Paul  Ross  called  "jazz  at 
its  purist."  George's  Dine,  Dance  and 
Bar  was  a  tiny  place  whose  20-foot 
bar,  the  length  of  a  narrow  room,  led 
to  a  backroom  where  small  tables,  a 
handkerchief-sized  dance  floor  and  a 
bandstand  the  size  of  the  desk  I'm 
w  riting  at,  were  crowded  together. 

The  room  was  dimly  lit  and  thick 
with  smoke  and  fumes.  But  from  a 
''our-piece  band  of  Negro  players 
there  emanated  original  and  exciting 
improvisations.  They  would  tear 
away  at  a  piece,  whose  outlines  had 
long  since  been  lost.  Intermittently, 
one  player  would  stop  and  indulge  in 
some  mournful  coon  shouting,  while 
the  others  quieted  a  bit.  Then  they 
all  took  up  those  intricate  convolu- 
tions again.  Nobody  ever  heard  of 
the  players.  \\'e  didn't  even  bother  to 
inquire  their  names.  Yet  here  was 
the  music,  in  its  real  habitat,  which 
lias  become  a  part  of  our  folklore. 
L  ninhibited,  nervous,  excited,  it  ex- 
])resses  something  of  this  country's 
\  oung  culture. 

Let's  add  one  comment  upon  the 
most  important  aspect  of  hot  jazz. 
Have  you  observed  that  it  is  the  most 
democratic  of  all  the  arts?  All  are 
welcome  to  its  fold  and  the  only  cri- 
terion is  that  of  excellence,  for  Negro 
and  white.  Jew.  Cliristian  and  infidel 
all  ap])ear  together  at  the  places  we 
have  named. 

— John  Willi.\m  Riley 


BASE  INGRATITUDE 


♦  ♦  ♦  Rob  Boynton  squatted  at 
the  open  door  of  a  huge  boiler,  Hsten- 
ing  to  the  scraping  within.  This  was 
his  juu, — Hstening.  The  man  inside 
was  cleaning  carbon  from  great,  sooty 
coils,  while  fumes  crept  constantly 
toward  him  from  the  other  part  of 
the  boiler,  to  stop  his  work  forever 
if  he  overstayed  a  few  minutes  inside 
those  iron  bowels. 

"Can't  they  put  the  fire  out,  so 
the  monoxide  won't  bother  the  me- 
chanic?" Rob  asked  the  furnace  man 
who  was  sweeping  the  enormous  floor 
of  the  hotel  cellar. 

"Well,  they  could,  but  they  won't. 
Artmore's  guests  might  pack  up  and 
leave  if  they  had  to  go  unwashed. 
That  boiler  heats  water  for  all  the 
baths." 

Boynton  shrugged.  Hard  job,  this. 
He  was  glad  that  he  was  not  inside 
of  the  poisonous  boiler.  Subcon- 
sciously, he  was  glad  that  the  other 
man  was,  —  Lindsey  Brown  over 
whom  Lula  made  so  much  fuss,  ever 
since  he  came  to  board  with  her 
brothers,  in  the  little  house  on 
Oleander  street. 

The  methodical  scraping  g  r  e  w 
fainter  .  .  .  The  man  within  sounded 
tired. 

"You  better  come  out  for  air!" 
Boynton  shouted,  "Or  you'll  croak !" 

Lindsey 's  long,  lanky  body  ap- 
peared, legs  first,  crawling  from  un- 
der the  coils.  He  shook  himself  like 
a  dog  out  of  water,  rising  a  cloud  of 
soot.  His  eyes  were  intensely  blue  in 
his  darkened  face  smeared  with  dirty 
sweat.  Two  black  cowlicks  were 
sticking  up  like  horns  over  his  baldish 
forehead. 

"You  look  like  the  devil !"  Boynton 
laughed  with  malice. 

"I  feel  like  .  .  ."  a  paroxysm  of 
coughing  interrupted  him. 

"This  job  will  kill  you,"  Boynton 
stated  with  unconscious  satisfaction. 

"Oh,  stop  your  croaking !  So  long, 
I've  to  crawl  back  into  my  cave.  To- 
morrow— your  turn." 

Tired  after  a  sleepless  night  rifled 
wit'j  jealousy,  Boynton  leaned  against 
the  boiler  and  dozed  off.  He  saw 
Lindsey  in  Lula's  spotless  kitchen,  oc- 
cupying the  best  rocker,  being  served 
biggest  helpings.  Well  the  fellow  was 


likeable, — they  were  real  friends  un- 
til that  sooty  devil  grew  too  friendly 
with  his  girl.  He  saw  those  two,  in 
the  light  of  full  moon,  under  a  fran- 
gippani  tree.  .  .  .  Ever  since,  the 
smell  of  frangippani  made  him  clench 
his  fists. 

Suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
rapped  on  the  steel  wall.  There  came 
the  reassuring  rap  from  within.  The 
scraping  continued. 

"I  may  fall  asleep,  and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  him,"  Boynton  thought, 
nervously  passing  his  mobile  fingers 
through  his  soft,  straight  hair.  The 
thought  took  on  an  aspect  of  malicious 
longing. 

Why  shouldn't  he  fall  asleep?  It 
would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  .  .  . 

That  live  bait  Lula !  It  was  not 
that  she  liked  him  any  less  after  the 
new  boarder  came.    She  still  went 


with  him  to  dance  halls  and  let  him 
love  her.  Only  that  she  liked  that 
scrawny  milepost  better.  .  .  .  And 
she  saying  "I'm  one  man  woman." 
And  he  believing  in  that  apple  sauce ! 
Well,  what  could  you  expect  from  a 
redhead  with  red-hot  mouth?  They 
were  all  tramps,  always  after  new 
men.  .  .  . 

Yes,  sure,  he  was  too  sleepy  to  open 
his  eyes.  .  .  .  Let  the  lanky  devil  stop 
working.  He  was  just  shamming, 
anyhow,  resting  under  those  hie  coils. 

He  rapped  on  the  wall.  No  ar--\er. 
The  prolonged  silence  was  like  thmi- 
der. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  dived  in- 
side the  boiler.  The  choking  soot 
made  him  gasp.  As  he  crawled  far- 
ther, holding  his  nostrils  with  his 
fingers,  he  felt  strange  lassitude  seep- 
ing through  him.  He  no  longer  mind- 


ed the  heat,  he  seemed  to  be  melting 
into  it  painlessly,  dizzily.  .  .  .  His 
mouth  opened.  His  fingers  relaxed. 
.  .  .  monoxide ! 

With  one  last  effort,  he  grabbed  at 
the  protruding  legs.  They  were  inert. 
He  clung  to  them  like  a  drowning 
man  to  a  life  belt,  until  he  dragged  the 
limj)  body  out  of  the  boiler. 

As  men  slapped  him  on  the  back 
and  called  him  a  hero  saving  his 
friend's  life,  he  stared  at  them,  ap- 
palled by  the  hairbreadth  divide  be- 
tween a  criminal  and  a  hero. 

Lula  was  there,  in  her  brand  new 
green  rayon,  lipstick  smeared  thickly 
on  her  luscious  mouth.  She  made  a 
complete  turnabout.  She  was  all  his, 
hell  or  high  water !  She  set  the  mar- 
riage date. 

And  then,  that  devil  Lindsey,  who 
was  to  be  the  best  man.  .  .  .  Rob 
grit  his  teeth  when  he  found  them 
again,  on  the  night  before  the  wed- 
ding, in  his  friend's  car,  its  lights  out, 
under  the  very  same  frangippani  tree, 
now  void  of  blossoms,  and  thick  with 
worm  chewed  leaves.  He  would  have 
recognized  anywhere  Lula's  delicious, 
provocative  giggle. 

Next  day  he  took  an  odd  job,  driv- 
ing a  truck  out  of  the  state.  When  he 
came  back,  Lula  was  Mrs.  Brown. 

Bitterness  ate  into  his  heart,  numb- 
ing like  monoxide  fumes  from  which 
he  had  saved  his  friend.  All  the 
neighbors  who  knew  them  both  with 
the  terrible  intimacy  of  people  in  a 
small  town,  sympathized  with  him 
loudly,  making  the  hurt  worse.  "Base 
ingratitude,"  said  the  minister's  wife, 
and  hers  was  the  mildest  of  opinion. 

"It  won't  last !"  croaked  Artmore's 
waitresses. 

It  did  last,  for  nearly  a  year.  Then, 
just  after  the  army  took  the  hotel  over, 
Lula  eloped  with  its  retired  owner. 

Boynton,  now  a  serviceman  on  a 
furlough,  remembered  the  ties  of  past 
friendship.  "Girls  are  like  minnows, 
but  rough  weather  friends  are  rare." 
he  thought.  Lindsey  used  to  be  a  real 
friend,  before  that  red  headed  terma- 
gent  came  along.  After  all,  they  may 
never  meet  again.  .  .  .  He  would  be 
going  overseas  after  the  furlough.  He 
sighed  deeply,  pocketed  his  pride,  and 
went  to  Lindsey 's  house. 

Lindsey  was  not  surprised,  only 
glad.  His  cowlicks  were  in  place,  his 
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suit  spruced.  The  house  was  in  a  far 
better  order  than  Lula  ever  kept  it. 
during  those  stormy  months  full  of 
fanii.y  brawls  to  which  the  unwilling 
neighbors  had  to  listen  almost  every 
pay  day,  when  she  got  tipsy. 

"Sit  down,  Rob  old  man.  Miglity 
happy  to  see  you.  Thought  you'd 
never  blow  in  this  way." 

After  a  split  moment  of  hesitation. 
Rob  took  the  profYered  hand. 

"Sorry  she  ditched  you."  he  man- 
aged the  grufif  consolation. 

"Sorry, — nothing!  I  guess  you 
know  she  made  my  life  one  sweet  hell ! 
I'm  waiting  for  that  draft-board  invi- 
tation with  pleasure.  You  see.  she 
wants  to  come  back." 

Rob  nodded  sympathetically. 

"1  knew  she  would,  too.  .  .  .'' 
Lindsey  added. 

"You  knew  ?  And  folks  say  love  is 
blind  !"  Rob  shook  his  head. 

"Sure  I  knew.  I  jumped  into  it 
with  my  eyes  wide  open.  Love,  says 
you !"  he  smiled  scornfully.  "\Miy  I 
even  did  not  like  the  dame  after  that 
trick  she  played  on  \  ou.  Yes,  I  know  ; 
you  thought  it  was  me  who  started 
that  necking  party  in  the  car.  ..." 

Rob  was  stunned.  A  light  of  un- 
derstanding began  to  dawn  on  him. 
He  made  a  tentative  step  toward 
Lindsey.  about  to  slap  his  shoulder  in 
the  old-time  intimacy. 

"You  didn't?  Then  why  the  heck 
did  vou  marry  her?"  he  asked,  just  to 
make  sure. 

His  friend  glanced  at  Rob's  brand 
new  uniform. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you.  She  won't 
follow  you  overseas,  I  guess.  .  .  . 
You're  safe  now.  You  see.  if  I  didn't 
marry  the  wench,  she  might  have  mar- 
ried vou.  I  couldn't  allow  that."  he 
added  sheepishly.  "Xot  after  you 
dragged  me  out  of  the  boiler." 

— Mari.\  Mor.wskv 
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CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 
P8T  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


out  of  Washington  on  the  street  car 
today.  I  wanted  to  say  to  her  'Why 
don't  you  go?  We  shan't  miss  yah! 
It's  all  right  for  me  to  cuss  out  Wash- 
ington but  1  don't  want  anyone  else 
doin'  it."  I  knew  what  she  meant. 
You  must  love  Washington  before 
you  have  a  right  to  cuss  it  out. 

There  is  my  Italian  cobbler,  too — 
a  goggle-eyed  little  man  who  says  he'll 
keep  my  shoes  for  me.  He  does  and 
he  has.  I  shall  miss  him.  He  tells  me 
frequently  "Thank  God  I  am  able  to 
work.  Tne  Doctors  tol'  me  I  wouldn't 
ever  work  three  years  ago  and  here  I 
am  working — Thank  God,  Thank 
God !" 

And  as  for  the  colored  people  in 
Washington,  I  know  many  whose 
lovely  qualities  of  affection  and  loy- 
alty have  made  my  days  happier. 
Some  have  worked  for  me,  others 
have  just  been  picturesque  meetings. 
But  the  colored  people  are  unique  in 
their  loyalties  and  aptitudes.  They 
are  a  race  yet  to  come — and  they 
must  come.  Like  the  Negro  spiritual 
"All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings"— 
their  wings  are  being  born. 

I  heard  Senator  Truman  of  Mis- 
souri say  this  evening  to  a  group  of 
very  patriotic  women  that  Lend-Lease 
has  been  a  tremendous  factor  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  our  American  boys.  It 
had  made  plenty  of  mistakes  but  the 
planes  and  the  tanks  and  material 
which  had  been  shipped  to  Russia, 
Britain  and  China  and  around  the 
world,  had  saved  countless  lives  of 
America's  sons. 

He  said  we  must  prepare  after  this 
war  to  be  a  leader  in  the  World  of 
Nations  sending  out  the  product  of 
our  great  aviation  industries  and  other 
materials  all  over  the  world,  and  he 
was  sure  that  what  America  had  ac- 
complished so  magnificently  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time,  in  getting  ready 
for  war,  could  be  turned  after  the  war 
into  a  great  instrument  for  Commerce 
and  Peace. 

And  now  this  is  goodnight  to 
Washington,  its  dewey  evenings,  and 
golden  moons.  Its  springs  and  au- 
tumns are  delicious,  and  its  torments, 
national  or  international,  the  birth- 
throes  of  a  great  Nation,  constantly 
reborn. 

Best  wishes  to  you  on  land  and  sea. 
— Claire  Morton  Prince 
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MYru<y\^  CAN  BE  COPIED  .... 

(  \  MY/^6lie<i/3DlJPLICATED  

MY  ^/wC3  MATCHED  

because  that's  hand  -  blended  exclu- 
sively for  me  ...  to  my  very  owa 
skintone  ...  right  before  my  eyes  ...  by 


DISTINGUISHED  FOR  HAND-llENDED   '   POWDER  AND  EXQUISITE  COSMETICS 


BEAUTY  .  .  .  PREMATURE  GRAYNESS 


,  ♦  ♦  Does  gray  hair  make  you 
look  older  ...  or  does  it  add  soft- 
ness to  your  appearance?  Here  we 
go  again,  with  the  two  schools  of 
thought  on  that  vitally  important 
question.  We  love  the  way  the  sur- 
vey was  handled  by  a  picture  maga- 
zine not  so  long  ago.  They  decided  to 
get  the  male  viewpoint  plus  informa- 
tion on  exactly  how  a  man  judges  a 
woman's  age.  In  fact  the  whole  thing 
was  handled  in  a  rather  scientific 
manner,  and  they  emerged  with  per- 
centages, fractions  and  decimal  points 
.  .  .  which  liave  always  impressed  us 
as  being  irrefutable. 

A  famous  eye-camera  was  used  for 
this  test,  which  records  people's  eye 
movements  very  accurately.  The 
camera  was  perfected  by  Dr.  Brandt 
of  Drake  University,  who  most  likely 
never  dreamt  it  would  be  used  for 
a  test  such  as  this.  The  woman  who 
was  used  as  a  subject  was  actually 
35  years  and  7  months  old.  Her 
'  hair  was  50%  gray  sprinkled  through- 
out the  brown.  Fifty  men,  who  had 
never  seen  the  woman  before  were 
asked  to  judge  the  woman's  age.  The 
camera  recorded  exactly  how  much 
time  each  man  spent  looking  at  her 
hair,  face,  neck,  hands,  etc.,  in  search 
for  age  clues.  The  scientific  impor- 
tance of  the  test  was  stressed,  and 
gallantry  was  shelved  completely. 
The  camera  revealed  that  most  of  the 
time  was  spent  scrutinizing  her  hair, 
and  next  her  face  .  .  .  and  very  little 
time  on  any  other  part  of  the  sub- 
ject's person.  (We  have  the  exact 
percentages  in  our  files,  and  they 
really  do  come  down  to  decimal 
points!)  In  any  case,  32  of  the  50 
men  guessed  the  lady  to  be  from  35  to 
45  years  of  age  ! 

Then  the  subject's  gray  hair  was 
tinted  to  match  the  natural  brown. 
Fifty  other  men  were  then  called  in 
and  asked  to  participate  in  the  age 
guessing.  xA.gain  the  camera  revealed 
that  every  man  spent  most  time  look- 
ing at  the  lady's  hair  for  age  clues. 
And  the  results?  45  of  the  50  men 
guessed  the  lady  to  be  from  23  to  33 
years  old  ...  as  much  as  12  years 
younger  than  she  really  was !  For  our 
money,  that  proves  quite  conclu- 
sively that  gray  hair  DOES  make  mi- 


lady look  years  older  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  really  smart  woman  will  start 
tinting  her  hair  as  soon  as  the  first 
gray  hairs  become  noticeable.  She  of 
course,  will  never  have  to  explain  to 
her  family  or  friends  just  zvhy  she 
was  interfering  with  good  old  Mother 
Nature.  However,  if  your  hair  is  be- 
yond that  stage,  and  you  wish  to  start 
coloring  it,  you'll  find  that  people 
won't  be  quite  as  shocked  as  you  ex- 
pect. What  would  your  own  reaction 
be  if  one  of  your  friends  appeared  at 
the  bridge  club  meeting  with  her  hair 


Chic  new  pompadour  and 
bang  coiffure 

colored  attractively,  to  a  rich  but  nat- 
ural-looking shade?  Would  you  con- 
sider it  wicked,  or  would  you  admit 
she  was  far  more  attractive?  To  be 
sure,  some  women  begrudge  compli- 
ments, but  for  the  most  part  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  lovely  hair  is  en- 
vied bv  every  woman,  whether  it's 
natural  or  tinted. 

Of  course  a  shampoo  oil  tint  can 
rival  nature's  own  coloring  so  closely 
that  it  is  hard  to  tell  a  tinted  head 
from  a  natural  one.  Old  fashioned 
dves  should  not  be  confused  with 
modern  tinting,  as  they  are  two  dis- 
tinct products  that  produce  entirely 
different  results.  These  dyes  often 
leave  a  i)ainted  dull  finish.  Those  are 
the  heads  you  can  "spot"  immediately 
as  artificially  colored.  The  coloring 
is  so  solid  that  it  doesn't  resemble  nat- 
ural hair  in  the  least.  In  naturally 
pigmented  hair,  no  two  hairs  are  ex- 
actly alike.  Each  single  hair  can  have 


several  gradations  of  a  color.  That  is 
what  accounts  for  the  sheen  and  high- 
light in  i)igmented  hair.  An  excellent 
sham])oo  oil  tint  with  a  priceless 
formula  is  so  made  that  it  also  de- 
])osits  coloring  in  the  manner  of  pig- 
ment, so  that  although  every  hair  is 
])erfectly  colored,  the  gradations  of 
color  leave  exquisite  highlights.  Be- 
sides, the  oil  contained  in  the  sham- 
poo oil  tint  actually  conditions  the 
hair  as  it  colors.  The  finest  shamf)00 
tint  contains  no  liquid  peroxide  de- 
veloper. Instead  the  oxidizer  comes 
in  the  form  of  tablets,  which  of  course 
are  non  drying.  If  you  intend  to  tint 
your  hair,  by  all  means  use  the  best. 


Comb-out  of  the  same  hair  style 
created  by  July  an 

White  hair,  however,  has  a  beauty 
all  of  its  own.  That  is,  when  it  is 
evenly  and  "cleanly"  white.  True, 
white  hair  does  require  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  grooming,  and  there  is  a 
beautiful  silver  white  treatment  to 
enhance  it.  Blue  and  purple  are  some- 
what passe,  and  snowy  hair  we're 
pleased  to  note,  is  the  current  vogue. 

But  don't  think  because  you  have 
two  or  three  gray  wisps,  that  your 
hair  will  turn  completely,  evenly 
white  at  an  early  age.  A  few  gray 
hairs  start  to  show,  and  within  a  few 
years  white  streaks  generally  at  the 
temples.  The  rest  of  your  hair  retains 
its  pigmentation  and  remains  a  non- 
descrii'.t  shade  for  decades.  The  pig- 
mented hair  appears  duller  and  drab- 
ber than  ever  before  because  the 
white  hairs  take  away  any  depth  of 
color  from  your  general  appearance. 
If  you  yearn  for  white  hair  and  your 
hair  is  starting  to  turn,  wait  a  few 
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Mayflower  Freshness 
For  YOU 

Soft  and  sweet  as  a  breath  of 
Spring,  ttiis  terry-palmed,  taffeta- 
backed  Le  Sonier  Refi  liable 
Powder  Mitt  sifts  fine,  fragrant 
powder  onto  your  skin  for 
Mayflower  freshness  all  year 
round.  Prettily  packaged  with  a 
4-ounce  refill. 

AT  ALL  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

BUY  BONDS— FIRST! 


months.  Then  if  you  see  no  great 
change  whit(;ward,  you'll  know  you 
arc  one  of  the  millions  of  women 
whose  hair  will  go  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  gray,  and  very  likely 
you  will  turn  white  when  you  reach 
the  age  of  70.  If  that  is  the  case,  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  would  be  to  start 
tinting  your  hair  to  an  attractive  rich 
shade,  and  forget  about  the  possi- 
bility of  being  prematurely  white. 

If  you  decide  to  color  your  hair,  go 
to  a  good  Beauty  Salon  .  .  .  budget 
permitting.  It  can  be  done  at  home, 
and  we've  seen  some  pretty  nice 
jobs,  but  personally,  we  prefer  the 
expert  touch  of  a  good  hair  colorist. 
Then  it's  really  imperceptible.  The 
coloring  doesn't  wash  ofT  .  .  .  it  is 
permanent.  However,  new  hair  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  you  will  require  a 
retouch  on  the  new  growth  every  four 
or  six  weeks,  depending  on  how  fast 
your  hair  grows.  It  sounds  like  a  lot 
of  bother  but  it  really  isn't.  Most 
women  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a 
Beauty  Salon  once  a  week  or  every 
ten  days  for  a  Shampoo  and  Set. 
Many  have  a  scalp  treatment  almost 
every  time  they  visit  their  Salon.  Hair 
coloring  treatments,  reputation  to  the 
contrary,  take  no  longer  than  a  good 
scalp  treatment  ...  so  you'll  find  it 
isn't  a  major  operation  after  all. 

Those  of  you  who  have  hair  color- 
ing treatments  should  own  one  of 
those  grand  retouch  Crayons.  When 
the  white  hairs  start  to  show  around 
the  liairline,  and  if  you  can't  get  to 
your  Salon  for  a  treatment,  you  can 
color  the  gray  temporarily  with  the 
Crayon.  It  comes  in  a  clever  little 
case,  as  easy  to  carry  as  a  lipstick. 
Just  wet  the  Crayon,  apply  it  to  the 
stray  gra}'  hairs,  and  presto !  They 
are  colored.   Twelve  shades,  too. 

If  you  are  gray  around  the  temples 
and  still  can't  decide  whether  or  not 
to  start  coloring  your  hair,  try  one 
of  these  crayons  for  a  temporary  ef- 
fect. Wet  the  Crayon  and  hold  a 
strand  of  the  gray  hair  away  from 
your  scalp.  With  long  strokes,  color 
the  gray  and  you'll  find  that  it  blends 
easily  with  your  pigmented  hair.  If 
you  like  the  elYect  of  no  visible  gray, 
rush  to  your  nearest  Beauty  Salon 
and  have  more  permanent  coloring 
applied.  You'll  love  it ! 

— Lillian  Munroe 


Elizabeth  Arden's  newest  lipstick 
color  —  Montezuma  Red  .  .  . 
inspired  by'  the  brave,  true  red 
of  the  hat  cord,  scarf  and 
chevrons  of  the  Women  in  the 
Marines.  A  vivid  red  to  wear 
with  black,  white,  gray,  beige, 
navy  and  tweeds.  A  tribute  to 
some  of  the  bravest  men  and 
women  in  the  world. 

Complete  Montezuma  Red  Makeup: 
Montezuma  Red  Lipstick,  1 .50  (refills  .75) 
Montezuma  Red  Cream  Rouge 

1.25  and  1.75 
Montezuma  Red  Nail  Polish,  .75 
All  Day  Foundation,  Dark  Rachel,  1.00 
Illusion  Powder,  Special  Mat  Fonce 

1.75  and  3.00 
Cameo  Powder,  Rose  Beige,  1.75  and  3.00 
Eye  Shado,  Malachite,  1.25 
Eyelash  Pomade,  Dark,  1.00  and  2.00 

Free  a  Marine  to  Fight! 
Shore  the  great  traditions  of  the 
Marines.  Join  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  Women's  Reserve. 


SHOP  TALK 


♦  ♦  ♦  J UNE  BRIDES,  blcss  their 
pretty  hearts,  are  all  over  town,  keep- 
ing the  shops  agog  with  their  plans 
and  whims  and  fancies  and  bringing 
a  breath  of  romance  with  them  that 
infects  everyone  from  the  hard-boiled 
errand  boys  on  up.  To  the  wedding 
counsellors  and  stylists,  their  word  is 
law. 

.  .  .  M  iMOSA,  the  ethereal  feath- 
ery yellow-green  flowers,  and  forget- 
menots  inspired  Jordan's  Bridal  Sal- 
on to  design  a  mimosa  and  blue 
wedding"  for  a  bride  who  loves  tiny 
dainty  flowers.  Half  the  bridesmaids 
will  be  gowned  in  mimosa  yellow  and 
half  in  forgetmenot  blue.  The  gowns 
are  of  chiffon,  with  shirred  bodices 
I  and  wide  picturesque  skirts  ;  the  neck- 
lines are  low  with  a  bow  shape  of 
puffed  and  shirred  chiffon  giving  a 
wide  line  across  the  bust.  Waistlines 
are  smoothed  away  to  hand-span  size, 
and  sleeves  are  elbow  length.  $29.95 
is  the  tariff. 

Picture  hats,  wide  brimmed  and 
shallow  crowned,  of  transparent 
horsehair,  with  ribbon  streamers 
down  the  back,  should  make  the 
bridesmaids  happy,  for  they're  so 
very  flattering,  and  there  will  be 
adorable  fresh  flower  muffs,  too, 
mimosa  muffs  with  the  forgetmenot 
dresses  and  forgetmenot  muffs  with 
the  mimosa  dresses.  Won't  that  make 
an  unusual  and  lovely  wedding  pic- 
ture? The  bride  will  wear  white  chif- 
fon with  a  young,  square  neck  framed 
in  picot  edged  ruflies  and  more  ruffles 
around  the  wrists  of  the  long  sheer 
sleeves,  fitted  bodice  to  play  up  the 

I bride's  slender  figure,  a  wide  skirt  to 
float  into  a  tiny  train.  To  carry  out 
the  small  flower  motif,  and  just  be- 
cau.se  she  loves  'em,  the  bride  will 
wear  a  circlet  of  white  lilac  around  the 
back  of  her  dark  hair,  ending  in  a 
tiny  bouquet  of  flowers  at  each  temple, 
with  her  luxuriously  voluminous  veil 
stemming  from  the  circlet.  She  will 
carry  a  small  muff  of  fragrant  fresh 
white  lilac. 

The  bride's  mother's  gown  is 
pearl  grey,  with  deep  neckline  filled 
in  with  starched  white  lace  and  white 
lace  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  floor 
length  and  very  slim,  and  her  tiny 


tilted  hat  is  of  starched  white  lace 
with  a  black  velvet  bow. 

♦  ♦  ♦  At  R.  H.  Stearns  we  found 
the  Wedding  Embassy  busy,  but  se- 
rene, with  the  prettiest  young  cus- 
tomers flitting  about  in  rufffy  frocks 
and  picture  hats.  They  let  us  look  on- 
while  they  dreamed  up  a  wedding  for 
a  vivacious  blonde  deb — a  tulip  wed- 
ding— to  be  held  in  a  garden  in  June. 
For  the  bridesmaids,  petal  pink  mar- 
quisette gowns,  with  billowing  bouf- 
fant skirts,  very  fitted  as  to  bodice, 
with  tiny  peter  pan  collars  and  two 
inch  wide  ruffles  cascading  round  the 
shoulders,  down  the  bodice,  narrow- 
ing at  the  waist,  and  rippling  to  the 
hem.  Just  the  dress  to  show  off  a 
young  figure  and  hide  its  faults. 
These,  they  said,  would  be  $29.95 
each.  Pink  horsehair  frills  mounted 
on  combs  with  white  pearl  buds  stick- 
ing u\)  among  the  ruffles  made  pretty 
bridesmaid  head-dresses.  Two  bru- 
nette bridesmaids  will  carry  sheafs  of 
pink  tulips,  two  blondes  will  carry 
mauve  tulips,  and  two  brownettes  are 
to  carry  georgeous  deep  purple  flow- 
ers, while  the  maid  of  honor,  wearing 
the  same  gown  in  petal  pink,  will  have 
a  larger  sheaf  of  purple,  pink  and 
mauve  tulips. 

The  bride  will  wear  marquisette, 
too,  a  pure  white  gown  with  a  real 


hoop  skirt  to  contrast  with  its  nipped 
in  waist  and  fitted  bodice.  A  beauti- 
ful garland  of  hand  embroidery  joins 
a  six-inch  wide  bertha  to  the  sheer 
material  which  fills  in  the  high  neck. 
The  bertha  is  set  rather  low  and 
makes  a  wide  line  all  around  the 
shoulders,  giving  the  dress  a  very 
demure  air.  A  short  halo  veil  flaring 
from  a  simple  satin  band  completes 
the  picture,  and  the  bride  will  carry 
white  tulips. 

The  Wedding  Embassy,  you  know, 
takes  over  all  the  bride's  worries  from 
invitations  to  going-away  luggage, 
and  even  sees  to  it,  through  their 
Bride's  Preferences  Plan,  that  well- 
meaning  friends  give  the  very  china, 
glass,  and  linens  that  the  bride  is 
dreaming  of. 

Lamson  and  Hubbard  have  the  in- 
formal or  furlough  bride  in  mind. 
Simple  dresses  that  can  be  worn  again 
and  again  after  the  wedding  are  their 
forte.  Pride  of  the  collection  is  a  for- 
getmenot blue  dress  with  its  own 
bolero.  This  comes  in  a  very  fine 
crepe  with  a  slightly  rippled  texture, 
the  bolero  cut  very  short,  with  long 
sleeves  and  a  high  round  neck,  and 
it  is  the  very  best  fitting  bolero  we've 
seen.  The  dress  has  a  square  neck 
and  the  shortest  of  cap  sleeves,  so 
that  the  dress,  sans  bolero,  would  be 
];erfect  with  long  gloves.  There's  a 
l)lain  belt  at  the  cinched-in  waist  and 
the  buckle  is  hung  with  tiny  self-cov- 
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ered  fringe  balls — a  very  dainty  ef- 
fect. A  gorgeous  corsage  of  giant  blue 
forgetmenots  completes  the  costume. 
The  dress  is  $55.00  and  the  bolero 
$10.00. 

Another  informal  bride's  frock 
featured  the  new  princess  line,  and 
there's  nothing  like  it  to  flatter  young 
slenderness.  It  takes  a  beautiful  fig- 
ure to  carry  it  off,  as  the  dress  is  ut- 
terly simple,  with  all  the  fullness  there 
is  stemming  from  a  few  gathers  set 
in  on  the  side  seams  at  the  waistline, 
but  it  gives  a  lovely  sweeping  line 
from  neck  to  hem,  and  from  any  angle. 
The  V-neck  and  cap  sleeves  are  edged 
with  scallops  and  a  half-inch  border 
of  sheer  net,  and  a  big  pink  silk  rose 
at  the  neck  gives  a  splash  of  color. 
This  comes  in  blue,  violet  or  grey 
crepe,  for  $22.95. 

Lamson  and  Hubbard  have  not  for- 
gotten the  bride's  mother,  either,  and 
for  lier  they've  a  slimming  crepe  dress 
with  a  low  rounded  neck  bordered 
with  a  deep  ruffle  of  Alencon  pattern 
lace,  three-quarter  sleeves,  and  full- 
ness released  over  the  hips  through 
unpressed  pleats.  Very  queenly  in 
green,  beige,  or  aqua.  $45.00. 

♦  ♦  ♦  At  Frcdleys  we  found  an 
Army  bride  in  a  dilemma :  the  wed- 
ding was  to  be  in  a  Southern  camp, 
and  should  she  or  shouldn't  she  trek 
across  country  with  a  long  white 
gown  or  should  she  choose  a  short 
dress  ?  Fredleys  made  the  decision 
difficult  by  bringing  out  a  dream  of  a 
short  dress  in  pale  blue  pure  silk 
shantung,  very  simply  cut,  with  a  bow 
at  the  low  neckline,  short  sleeves,  and 
three  trills  of  ruffles  on  either  hip,  at 
$69.95.  Then  they  dazzled  the  gal 
witli  a  long  gown  with  satin  bodice 
and  sweei)ing  skirt  of  organdy,  the 
neckline  cut  in  a  charming  scalloped 
design  and  outlined  with  organdy 
ruffles.  And  to  top  it  all.  their  Miss 
Sage  trotted  out  a  heavenly  little  satin 
cai)  with  a  tiny  organdy  ruffle  around 
the  edge,  and  a  billowing  organdy 
veil.  All  of  which  made  our  young 
lady  look  like  an  angel,  so  her  fond 
mamma  insisted  she  be  married  in  the 
white  and  take  the  blue  along  for 
special  occasions. 

Fredle>  s  put  her  in  a  demure  grey 
bolero  suit  with  a  ruffly  white  blouse 
for  traveling,  and  spiced  the  costume 
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with  an  apple-green  pancake  hat  from 
John  Frederics,  made  with  an  open 
crocheted  top,  and  designed  to  pin  on 
with  giant  hatpins  and  tilt  at  will.  A 
green  pouch  bag  matched  the  hat,  and 
short  white  gloves  gave  a  fresh  touch. 

Every  bride  dreams  of  owning 
Lenox  china,  and  pictures  herself  at 
the  head  of  a  "company"  table  com- 
plete in  every  detail  with  beautiful 
china  and  glass.  Jones  McDuffce  & 
Stratton  know  all  about  that  kind  of 
hostess  dream,  and  they've  collected 
lovely  Lenox  china  in  ever  so  many 
patterns.  There  are  the  classic  band 
designs,  with  wide  borders  of  gold 
leaf  or  glowing  color  all  around  the 
plates,  and  Grecian  designs  of  a 
wreath  of  wheat  sheaves  in  gold, 
twisted  bands  of  color  touched  with 
gold,  and  a  Ming  pattern  of  flowers, 
butterflies  and  exotic  birds  that's  as 
colorful  as  can  be.  It's  the  gorgeous 
colors  shining  against  the  clear  deli- 
cate white  of  the  china  that  make 
Lenox  so  famous,  this,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive designs.  When  you  see  this 
collection  you  find  yourself  planning 
tables — say,  the  green  bordered  Len- 
ox with  gold  stripes  with  a  pale  green 
linen  cloth  and  jonquils — inspirations 
come  from  just  looking  at  the  china. 
You  can  choose  your  glassware  to 
harmonize  on  the  spot,  too,  for  at  the 
huge  Jones  McDufifee  &  Stratton 
store  at  640  Commonwealth  Avenue 
there's  a  whole  room  full  of  crystal  to 
choose  from. 

.    .    .    If  you're  at  all  interested 

in  diamonds — even  if  you're  "just 
looking" — go  in  and  see  the  new  mul- 
ti-facet diamonds  at  Smith  Patterson, 
at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Arch 
streets.    Something   really   new  in 
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jewel  cutting,  this  multi-facet  cut  puts 
an  extra  40  light  reflecting  surfaces 
right  where  they'll  do  the  most  good 
for  the  brilliance  of  the  stone,  that  is, 
right  around  the  edge  or  "girdle." 
These  extra  facets  pick  up  light  and 
reflect  it  both  outward  and  back  into 
the  heart  of  the  diamond  where  it  is 
caught  and  mirrored  by  other  facets 
and  broken  up  into  dazzling  rainbow 
colored  shafts  of  light.  Not  only  is 
the  new  edge  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
it  actually  helps  protect  the  stone 
against  chipping.  Diamonds  cut  this 
way  are  more  brilliant  and  more  col- 
orful, and  Smith  Patterson  prove  it 
by  showing  you  two  large  glass  "dia- 
monds," one  cut  the  ordinary  way 
and  the  other  with  the  multi-facet  cut 
— and  once  you've  seen  these,  you're 
convinced.  This  new  idea  does  a  lot 
for  small  solitaires,  especially  those 
in  the  $100  to  $250  class,  but  if 
you're  in  the  money  you  can  have  a 
fabulous  $4000  multi-cut  stone  that 
glows  and  sparkles  like  a  miniature 
sun. 

.  ♦  ♦  At  Peter  Flynn,  on  Tre- 
mont  Street,  there  are  especially  crisp 
and  fresh  white  blouses,  chosen  for 
the  career  girl  with  caviar  taste  and 
cheese-and-cracker  budget.  A  white 
spun  rayon,  for  instance,  prettied  up 
with  a  ruffle  up-and-down  the  front, 
short  sleeves,  and  a  little  bow  at  the 
neck,  costs  just  $2.95,  and  we've 
never  seen  such  good  tailoring  at  this 
price.  Tlie  ruflle  is  edged  with 
stitching  in  several  colors,  or  all- 
white,  as  you  wish.  There's  one  they 
call  "Matinee,"  in  rayon  crepe,  with 
a  double  ruffle  inch  shirred  on  all 
around  the  convertible  neck,  obvi- 
ously planned  to  go  from  the  office  to 
dinner  date,  at  $3.95.  There's  a  whole 
collection  of  those  high  round  neck- 
lines that  show  off  jewelry  so  well 
from  $2.25  up,  in  crepes,  cottons  and 
sheers. 

One  pretty  model  had  a  pleated 
bosom  with  a  tatting-like  edge  run- 
ning uj)  each  pleat ;  others  were 
tucked  or  pleated  with  touches  of  col- 
ored stitching.  Organdies  were 
handled  in  a  new  way :  tucked  into  a 
striped  effect  in  front,  the  double 
thickness  of  the  tuck  making  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  sheer  material, 
and  a  bow  at  the  high  neck.  Very 
fluffy  circular  ruffles,  at  either  side  of 


the  neck  dressed  up  a  dotted  swiss 
blouse  with  short  sleeves  and  a  cool 
look.  For  the  ingenue,  there  are 
jacquard  silk  blouses  with  wide  peas- 
ant necklines  run  with  black  velvet 
ribbon  and  edged  in  lace,  and  more 
lacy  frills  at  the  short  puffed  sleeves. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Tins  IS  for  you  ladies  who 
love  luxury:  at  Lane's,  150  Boylston 
Street,  there  are  a  few  of  those  won- 
derful chaises  longues  that  fairly  in- 
vite you  to  kick  off  your  shoes, 
stretch  out  comfortably,  sink  into  the 
deep  cusliions  and  relax  in  a  big  wa}-. 
Nothing  like  it  after  a  hard  day  at  the 
office  or  a  strenuous  afternoon's  shop- 
X)'mg.  And  what  an  air  of  luxury 
they  give  a  modest  bedroom !  The 
Louis  XV  one,  for  example,  is  fin- 
ished in  bone  white  with  gold,  and 
ui)holstered  in  silk  damask  in  a  wine 
and  white  stripe.  It  has  a  deep 
rounded  back,  generous  length,  and 
down-and-feather  cushions,  soft  as  a 
cloud  to  lean  back  on.  There's  a 
lovely  i^iale  pink  one  covered  in  dam- 
ask with  a  deeper  pink  wavy  design, 
with  nicely  carved  walnut  legs,  and 
the  back  and  arms  upholstered  like  a 
big  cushion,  very  plump  and  inviting. 
And  there's  a  somewhat  smaller 
three-quarters  chaise  done  in  delicate 
blue  damask  with  the  frame  in  tlie 


French  walnut  finish.  These  are 
$149.00. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Take  your  darlings  in  to 
Miss  W'estgate's  and  see  how  sweet 
tlie  little  demons  look  in  her  "pretty 
summer  frocks.  Of  course,  you'll 
want  to  buy  them  cottons,  mud  pud- 
dles being  plentiful  wherever  there 
are  s[)ic  and  span  children.  If  you've 
two  little  girls,  they'll  love  the  "sister 
act"  dresses  that  come  in  sizes  2  to 
6  and  7  to  14.  There's  a  sister  set 
in  woven  stripe  chambray,  the  sturdv 
kind  that  stands  a  lot  of  washing, 
with  scrolls  of  white  pique  around 
the  neck  and  waistband,  and  full 
skirts  ;  and  a  chambray  set  in  bonbon 
colors  with  several  contrasting  tones 
of  ric  rac  at  the  neck  and  waist ;  and 
a  ])rinted  set  in  tones  of  blue  with 
solid  color  bands  for  trim.  Try 
matching  hair  ribbons  with  these, 
and  watch  Dad  reach  for  the  camera 
and  Kodachrome.  For  school  and 
all  around  wear,  Miss  W'estgate  has 
dark  plaids  and  ginghams  with  the 
bright  bits  of  applique  and  embroid- 
ery that  children  love.  There's  one 
especially  attractive  striped  gingham 
in  green  and  white  with  a  pink  prim- 
rose embroidered  at  the  neck  and 
waistline. 

For  Sunday  best,  there  are  very 
fine  silky  smooth  piques,  some  with 
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eyelet  and  lace  bands  set  in  through 
the  bodice  or  other  dress-up  touches. 
These  come  in  delicate  pastels.  For  a 
young  lady  of  ten  or  twelve,  there's  a 
fine  pink  pique  with  a  simulated  bo- 
lero front  and  lace-trimmed  organdy 
collar,  gilet,  and  cufifs,  as  elegant  as 
can  be.  And  if  you  want  to  see  your 
six-year-old  looking  angelic,  put  her 
into  Miss  Westgate's  grey  linen 
juniper  dress  with  pink  and  blue  and 
lime  flowers  embroidered  on  the  bo- 
dice, a  pink  cord  lacing  up  the  front, 
and  a  white  peasant  blouse.  You'll 
find  Miss  Westgate  at  141  Newbury 
Street. 

♦  ♦  .  When  it  comes  to  wedding 
invitations,  M.  T.  Bird  &  Co.  have 
been  "requesting  the  pleasvn-e"  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  they've  got 
the  reproductions  so  streamlined  by 
now  that  they  can  take  pride  in  get- 
ting invitations  out  in  just  about  the 
shortest  time  possible.  Having  the 
whole  plant  under  one  roof  helps 
speed  things  up,  for  instance,  and 
then  Bird's  has  the  whole  intricate 
etiquette  of  weddings,  military  and 
religious,  right  at  their  finger  tips. 
Many  a  flustered  bride-to-be  rushes 
in  with  what  she  thinks  is  a  knotty 
problem,  and  finds  to  her  relief  that 
Bird's  have  the  situation  well  in  hand. 
There's  the  matter  of  choosing  a 
style  of  reproduction  to  fit  the  bride's 
budget — Bird's  have  several  different 
ways  of  engraving  at  diflferent  prices. 
The  style  of  lettering  must  be  picked 
out — Bird's  personnel  are  specially 
trained  to  help  the  client  choose  an 
appropriate  letter  and  harmonize  it 
with  the  proper  paper  and  panelling. 
Then,  if  you've  a  family  crest  that 
you'd  like  to  use.  Bird's  is  equipped 
to  take  care  of  this,  too,  and  it  gives 
a  very  rich  look  to  the  invitation.  The 
skilled  craftsmen  who  do  the  engrav- 
ing take  a  real  pride  in  their  work, 
and  the  finished  job  is  looked  over 
with  an  eagle  eye  before  it  goes  to 
you,  so  that  you  can  mail  out  your  in- 
vitations with  the  assurance  that 
they're  perfect  in  every  tiny  detail — 
and  on  time,  too. 

And  they  have  2  convenient  stores 
in  Boston  at  39  West  just  in  from 
Tremont  and  in  Brookline,  at  1286 
Beacon  Street  at  Coolidge  Corner. 

— Carol 
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MUSIC 


♦  ♦  ♦  The  year's  at  the  Spring 
now,  and  tlie  music  season  is  quickly 
skidding  toward  its  end.  But  in  the 
town  upon  the  Charles,  we  luckily 
have  activity  and  variety  right  up  to 
the  finish.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Within  the  month  we  have  listened 
to  a  pair  of  guest  conductors  and 
some  unfamiliar  music.  The  first  of 
the  guests  was  Andre  Kostelanetz,  the 
noted  if  stout  and  balding  maestro  of 
the  airwaves,  who  took  over  a  pair  of 
concerts  with  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
soprano  wife,  Lily  Pons,  as  soloist. 

Mr.  Kostelanetz  is  said  to  have 
made  a  very  pleasant  impression  upon 
the  orchestra,  who  liked  his  command 
of  technical  routine  and  his  business- 
like way  of  getting  things  done.  In- 
deed, he  showed  himself  a  well-rou- 
tined gentleman  of  the  baton. 

.An  orchestra  so  sensitive  as  the 
Boston  Symphony  is  quickly  changed 
in  tone  by  a  guest  upon  the  stand.  Mr. 
Kostelanetz  drew  from  the  players  a 
tone  dominated  by  that  mixture  of 
slick  and  shrill  which  is  characteristic 
of  so  much  radio  and  film  music.  He 
also  re-arranged  the  orchestra  with 
the  'cellos  at  the  front  on  the  right, 
the  violas  to  the  left  of  them,  and  be- 
hind them  all,  the  double-basses.  The 
harp  and  percussion  were  switched 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the 
stage,  which  upset  to  some  extent  the 
sound  one  ordinarily  gets  from  an 
aisle  seat  in  the  left  of  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Kostelanetz  favored  us  w-ith 
the  first  Boston  performances  of 
Dmitri  Kabalevsky's  champagne-bub- 
bling overture  "Colas  Breugnon," 
taken  from  an  opera  the  Soviet  com- 
poser wrote  in  1937  upon  the  Bur- 
gundian  novel  of  Romain  Rolland. 
Also  new  to  Boston  was  Paul  Cres- 
ton's  "Frontiers,"  another  of  those 
wide-open-spaces-in-music  that  labors 
in  a  somewhat  Coplandesqne  fashion 
without  getting  anywhere.  The  other 
purely  orchestral  pieces  were  "The 
Fire  Bird"  Suite  by  Stravinsky  and 
Arbos'  transcription  of  three  of  the 
piano  pieces  by  Albeniz  called 
"Iberia." 

Miss  Pons,  looking  very  cute  and 
operatic  in  a  pastel  blue  period  gown 
(that's  about  as  close  as  a  male  can 


come  in  describing  it)  sang  in  a  fresh 
and  accurately  pitched  voice  an  aria 
from  Gretry's  "Zemire  et  Azor,"  four 
lovely  Songs  of  Ronsard  written  for 
her  by  Darius  Milhaud,  the  Vocalise 
of  Rachmaninofif  (which  demands  a 
bigger  tone)  and  Frank  LaForge's 
unnecessary  vocal  arrangement  of  the 
piano  Variations  by  Mozart  upon 
"Ah,  vous  dirai-je  maman"  (K.  265). 

The  second  guest  was  Mr.  G.  W^al- 
lace  Woodworth,  conductor  of  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  who  has  prepared 
so  many  choral  scores  with  the  club 
and  the  Radclifife  Choral  Society,  for 
Boston  Sym])hony  performance.  His 
program,  which  followed  Mr.  Kos- 
telanetz' by  two  weeks  during  which 
the  orchestra  made  its  last  trip  of  the 
35  Bostonian  8186  Hill  A  14  jpl 
season  to  New  York,  was  a  far  dif- 
ferent and  much  better  integrated  list. 

Mr.  Woodworth  contented  himself 
with  an  unfamiliar  Haydn  Symphony 
in  D  minor,  No.  80 ;  the  Second  Sym- 
phony by  Prof.  Walter  Piston  of  Har- 
vard, and  Beethoven's  "Emperor" 
Concerto,  with  Rudolf  Serkin  as 
piano  soloist.  Though  primarily  a 
choral  conductor,  Mr.  W^oodworth 
gave  a  very  good  account  of  himself 
with  orchestra.  All  his  readings  had 
competence,  dignity,  poise  and  feel- 
ing. He  did  it  all  very  modestly,  too, 
and  never  once  (if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly) took  a  bow  without  asking  the 
orchestra  to  share  the  applause. 

Mr.  Woodworth  made  the  orches- 
tra sound  more  nearly  like  the  Boston 
Symphony  than  any  other  guest  I 
have  heard  this  year.  When  it  came 
to  the  Concerto,  which  requires  a 
quick-trigger  accompaniment,  there 
were  slips  of  precision  and  unanimity 
between  soloist  and  orchestra.  In 
fact,  the  Friday  performance  was 
nervous  and  a  little  on  the  rough  side. 
But  it  did  reveal  an  accumulative  dy- 
namic efifect,  like  static  electricity  on 
a  sultry  day  that  finally  bursts  in  a 
thrilling"  storm. 

This  work  of  Haydn  is  one  of  five 
juit  together  from  parts  reposing  in 
the  British  Museum,  by  Alfred  Ein- 
stein, the  truly  great  musicologist  now 
on  the  faculty  of  Smith  College.  It  is 
an  Eisenstadt  work,  composed  about 
1783,    of    great    melodic,  rhythmic 


and  structural  beauty.  Though  Mr. 
Woodworth  had  conducted  it  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston  at  a  concert  in 
the  orchestra's  chamber  series,  last 
Summer,  it  had  never  been  heard  be- 
fore at  a  "regular"  BSO  concert. 

Mr.  Piston  has  been  known  through 
iiis  previous  symjjhonic  mu.sic  as  a 
rather  dry  and  academic  composer. 
The  .Second  .Symphony,  new  to  Bos- 
ton, shows  a  side  of  him  compara- 
tively rare,  though  it  came  to  the  fore 
in  his  humorous  ballet  "The  Incred- 
ible Flutist."  Of  course  the  Sym- 
phony is  not  humorous,  but  it  is  rather 
light  in  .some  respects  and  it  contains 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  melodic 
juice.  So  agreeable  is  the  style  that 
this  is  no  doubt  the  most  easily  ab- 
sorbed of  all  Piston's  serious  music. 
The  first  movement  has  a  strong 
flavor  of  Hindemith  and  there  are 
suggestions  of  other  composers.  Mr. 
Piston  got  a  warm  demonstration 
when  he  appeared  on  the  stage. 

Among  the  visitors-of-the-month 
were  Alec  Temj^leton  who  packed 
Symphony  Hall  for  another  of  his 
delightful  programs  of  serious  pieces, 
improvisations  and  comic  interludes ; 
young  pianist  Hilda  Banks,  whose 
great  talents  are  flawed  by  manner- 
isms ;  Louis  Kaufman,  the  movie 
violinist ;  fiddler  Efrem  Zimbalist. 
and  Witold  Malcuzynski. 

The  last  is  a  Polish  pianist  and  the 
last  inipil  of  Paderewski,  which 
makes  a  pretty  alliterative  peroration. 
He  has  an  enormous  technic  that 
flames  and  consumes,  and  he  can  pla\- 
very  fast  and  loud.  Some  in  the  Jor- 
dan Hall  audience  for  his  Boston  de- 
but found  his  account  of  Chopin,  Bach 
and  other  composers  virile  and  satis- 
fying, but  I,  apart  from  certain  poetiz- 
ing moments,  found  it  merely  fast. 

Negro  tenor  Roland  Hayes,  his 
voice  fresh  and  of  extraordinary 
Iriauty,  gave  a  masterful  recital  at 
Symphony  Hall  wherein  the  art  of 
singing  was  revealed  at  its  glorious 
best.  The  Trapp  Family  have  also  re- 
turned, along  with  that  promising 
l)ianist,  William  Kapell.  The  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  Dr.  Thompson 
Stone  conducting,  finished  their  sea- 
son with  a  performance,  good  but  by 
no  means  brilliant,  of  Bach's  "St. 
Matthew  Passion." 

— Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
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THEATRE 


♦  ♦  ♦  One  of  the  most  enjoyable 
examples  of  good  theatre,  great  act- 
ing, and  superlative  direction  to  take 
place  during  the  1943-44  theatre  sea- 
son was  Somerset  Maugham's  Shep- 
pey,  directed  by  Sir  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke,  and  starring  Edmund  Gwenn. 

Sheppey  was  notable  for  more  than 
one  reason.  It  was  a  play  with  bril- 
liant lines,  a  timeless  idea,  a  faint 
overtone  of  social  and  political  cyni- 
cism, and  superb  acting  down  to  the 
most  minor  part.  The  important 
thing,  however,  was  its  reception, 
from  the  critics'  point  of  view. 

It  is  completely  understandable 
that  Boston  critics  should  consider 
the  play  fine  theatre  but  a  doubtful 
commercial  success.  Looking  over 
the  record  books,  plays  and  musicals 
which  were  sloppily  thrown  together, 
without  the  spark  of  brilliant  lines, 
and  with  only  an  occasional  outstand- 
ing bit  of  acting  have  skyrocketed  to 
smash  success  in  New  York.  There 
is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
level  of  audience  intelligence  is 
movie-bound  and  restricted  to  eye- 
appeal.  If  this  is  so,  however,  it  is  an 
unpleasant  state  of  affairs.  If  this  is 
not  so,  then  Sheppey  should  be  de- 
lighting New  York  audiences  as  this 
is  written.  We  hope  so. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  holes  in 
the  play  as  it  appeared  in  Boston.  The 
second  act  sagged  badly.  Death,  in  the 
guise  of  an  attractive  young  woman, 
needed  to  be  kept  in  character — other- 
worldly rather  than  human.  But  for 
the  final  effect,  the  play  had  great 
interest  and  appeal. 

Briefly,  Sheppey  dealt  with  the  ef- 
forts of  a  barber  in  a  swank  London 
shop  tr_\'ing  to  do  good  for  humanity. 
Luck,  in  the  form  of  a  sweepstakes 
prize,  brought  him  a  large  sum  of 
money.  At  the  same  time,  a  stroke, 
brought  on  by  excitement,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race — the  tarts,  the 
petty  thieves,  the  poor. 

Sheppey,  played  by  Edmund 
Gwenn,  was,  of  course,  considered 
"balmy"  by  his  daughter,  her  school- 
teacher fiance,  and  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. Only  his  wife  agreed  that  the 
money  was  his  to  do  with  as  he  saw 
fit. 


Before  Sheppey 's  efforts  to  do  good 
had  the  chance  to  operate  fully. 
Death,  in  the  form  of  a  young  woman, 
came  to  call  for  him. 

As  simple  as  this,  as  rich  as  only 
tlie  superlative  acting  of  Gwenn,  Bar- 
bara Everest,  and  all  the  others  of  the 
cast  could  make  it,  is  the  plot  of  Shep- 
pey. It  is  more  than  enough,  however, 
to  have  broad  appeal.  It  is  more  than 
enough  to  rate  SRO  signs  before  any 
theatre.  The  question  is,  will  it  do  so  ? 
Check  on  it  for  yourselves. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Several  excellent  bits  of 
theatre  fare  arrive  in  Boston  on  April 
24  for  a  two  week  turn.  The  first,  by 


listed  as  we  go  to  press.  Your  favor- 
ites are,  as  usual,  prominently  spotted 
in  evening  and  matinee  positions  to 
assure  you  of  what  you  want.  And 
incidentally,  at  least  one  Sunday  mati- 
nee and  evening  can  be  counted  upon 
during  the  two  weeks.  The  Opera 
House  is  the  place  for  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  engagement. 

♦  .  ♦  Indefinite  as  to  date,  but 
probably  due  around  May  18  is 
Stovepipe  Hat,  a  musical  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Irving  Gaumont.  Ray 
Heatherton  is  mentioned  as  a  starring 
possibility,  and  an  Eva  Jessye  choir 
will  be  in  it.  No  theatre  has  been  an- 
nounced as  yet. 

♦  ♦   ♦  On  May  11,  12  and  13,  the 

Harvard  Dramatic  Club  announces  an 


way  of  certainty  and  definite  fore- 
knowledge, is  Katharine  Cornell's  and 
John  C.  Wilson's  play  Lovers  and 
Friends.  This  is  Dodie  Smith's  quad- 
rangular romantic  complication,  as 
staged  by  Guthrie  McClintoc,  and  in- 
cluding such  top  acting  talent  as 
Katharine  Cornell,  Henry  Daniell, 
Arthur  Margetson,  Anne  Burr,  Carol 
Goodner  and  Katherine  Hynes.  While 
no  critical  or  public  hand-springs 
were  ttn-ned  in  acclaim  of  the  produc- 
tion and  play,  the  Boston  audiences 
are  assured  of  fine  acting,  outstanding 
direction,  and  effective  production. 
The  Plymouth  will  house  this  play. 

Also  back  for  another  two-week 
stanza  on  April  24  is  R.  H.  Burn- 
side's  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  repertoire. 
The  cast  includes  such  well-known 
names  as  Florenz  Ames,  Robert  Pit- 
kin, Kathleen  Roche,  Catherine  Ju- 
dah.  Robert   Ecles,  and  others  not 


important  event — J.  M.  Synge's  Play- 
boy of  the  Western  World.  This  will 
be  given  at  Brattle  Hall.  Cambridge, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Radcliffe 
Idler. 

It  is  true,  as  the  press  release  states, 
tliat  it  is  strange  that  one  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  Irish  theatre 
should  be  played  so  infrequently  in 
Boston.  According  to  the  records  in 
the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection,  this 
comedy  has  been  shown  in  Boston 
only  three  times,  and  then  when  the 
.■\bbey    Players   presented  it. 

Additional  information  tells  us  that 
Mrs.  Mark  DeWolfe  Howe  will  di- 
rect. Mrs.  Howe,  by  way  of  further 
enlightenment,  has  played  all  of  the 
women's  parts  in  the  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World  at  various  times  in 
Ireland. 

— Keller 
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A  DELICIOUS 
DINNER 

4it  EXCITING 
REVIEW 

firic&ofih. 

DINNER 

mnypRiR 

54  BROADWAY  LIB.0700 


TfveSJtCW? 


GRILL 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

mm  emm 

Mass.  Avenue  at 
Norway  SIreef 

BOSTON 
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Ye  Soston  | 

Chicken  House!  | 

I    ^  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar  | 

I        Management  of  Ed  Bonardi  | 

I           and  Frank  Segalini  | 

1           (Owners  of  the  Famous  Boraschi's)  1 

I           SPECIAL  I 

I      TOMATO  JUICE  OR  SOUP  | 

SOUTHERN  FRIED  1 

I              CHICKEN  I 

I                 Fresh  Vegetable  I 

Candied  Sweet  Potato  | 

Dessert        Coffee  ■ 


$«|00 

Only  FRESH  Native  Chickens 


Served  Daily  and  Sunday  | 

from  4  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.  1 

25  ELIOT  STREET  | 

Between  Tremont  and  Carver  | 

Near  Pork  Square  I 

iiinnniiiuiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


A  TRUE  STORY 

.  .  .  M  ANY  YEARS  ago  if  you  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  down  a  tree- 
bordered  Main  street  of  one  of 
Maine's  lovely  villages  you  might 
have  met  a  young  girl  of  striking 
beauty  who  was  one  day  destined 
to  be  famous. 

This  young  girl's  name  was  Lil- 
lian Norton  and  she  came  from  par- 
ents who  besides  tilling  the  soil  were 
very  musical  and  were  known  as 
the  "singing  Nortons."  Thus  Lillian 
inherited  a  rare  voice  of  sweetness 
and  power  and  was  in  great  demand 
in  the  church  choirs  and  at  enter- 
tainments far  and  wide. 

On  one  particular  evening  Dickens' 
Oliver  Twist  was  being  given  by  the 
tlien  famous  Excelsior  Literary  asso- 
ciation just  over  the  line  but  some 
distant  in  New  Hampshire.  Lillian 
was  to  sing  between  acts  as  was  the 
custom  in  those  days.  She  arrived 
late  over  the  snow  laden  roads  and 
also  supperless.  The  play  went  on 
and  Little  Oliver  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  nibbling  on 
a  ham  bone  which  had  been  brought 
by  the  leading  lady  for  that  distinct 
purpose.  Alas,  when  the  time  came 
the  bone  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  search  began  and  finally  at  the 
last  moment  Lilliam  Norton  was  seen 
in  one  of  the  wings,  bone  in  hand, 
busily  engaged  in  eating  on  its  juicy 
fragments.  Needless  to  say  she  lost 
her  bone  and  Oliver  got  what  re- 
mained and  the  play  went  on. 

Lillian  Norton  in  later  years  be- 
came Mme.  Lillian  Nordica,  one  of 
the  greatest  prima  donnas  of  all  time, 
a  star  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

— Christine  Rolf 
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>l  VI',  I  III! 


The 

Hotel  Beaconsfield 

now  under  the  same  management 
as  the  Hotel  Sheraton  in  Boston 
has  exceptionally  fine  facilities  for 
Dinner  Parties,  Club  Meetings, 
Wedding    Receptions,  Banquets. 

The  Hunt  Room  is  popular  for 
cocktails  and  for  dining  in 
informal  Club  surrounding  .  .  . 
the  Oval  Room  for  its  delicious 
food  and  luxurious  atmosphere. 


I  HOTEL  BEACONSFIELD  | 

I  1731  Beacon  St,,  Brookline  | 

M  Newton  L.  Smith.  General  Manager 

P  Kurt   A.   Smith.    Resident   Manager  g 
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ART  NEWS 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  first  exhibition  to  be 
held  at  the  new  Stuart  Art  Gallery  at 
455  Stuart  street  in  Boston  is  set  for 
four  weeks,  starting  April  24.  In 
keeping  with  the  modern  spirit  of  the 
gallery,  the  exhibition  is  centered 
around  the  Psycho-Symbolic  Art. 

The  exhibition  includes  more  than 
fifty  paintings,  among  which  are  fa- 
mous canvasses  by  Salvador  Dali,  Eu- 
gene Berman,  Yves  Tanguy,  Max 
Ernest,  and  Karl  Zerbe,  well-known 
Boston  artist  who  teaches  at  the 
Museum  School. 

The  idea  behind  the  Psycho-Sym- 
bolic Art  is  to  depict  the  sensitive 
mind  of  the  modern  artist  and  his  in- 
tense pictorial  expression  of  a  world 
of  nerves.  According  to  information 
from  those  well  acquainted  with  the 
])urposes  of  the  artists  in  this  group, 
the  exhibition  hinges  around  the  ex- 
l^ression  of  the  "turmoil  and  struggle 
of  war  which  brings  conflict  and  con- 
fusion to  the  mind  of  the  modern 
artist.  The  morbidity  and  hate,  the 
sickness  and  health,  the  beauty  and 
ugliness  of  the  world  in  which  he  is 
living  and  the  world  that  is  about  to 
come." 

From  a  more  proletarian  angle,  the 
exhibition  is  well  worth  while  because 
of  its  intense  individuality  and  its  de- 
parture from  the  more  familiar  art 
forms  of  expression. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the 
public  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily, 
except  Sunday.  On  Wednesday,  the 
hours  will  be  from  1  to  9  p.m.,  to 
allow  those  who  work  days  to  see  the 
paintings  at  their  leisure. 

Incidentally,  Miss  Deering,  the 
director  of  the  Gallery,  extends  a 
special  invitation  to  groups  of  stu- 
dents or  those  interested  in  art  to 
make  special  appointments  at  their 
convenience  to  visit  the  exhibition. 

Frank  I  'iiiiiig  Siitith 

.  ♦  .  Ax  KxiiiBiTiox  of  this  art- 
ist's paintings  depicting  Sliips  and  tiie 
Sea,  and  other  sporting  subjects  is 
ciu'rent  at  the  Robert  C.  V ose  Gal- 
leries at  559  Boylston  street  until 
May  6. 

Tlie  work  of  Frank  \'ining  Smith 
is  well  known  to  art  collectors  and  to 
students  of  art. 


Q'he  Pioneer 

410  Stuart  Street 
BOSTON 

Transient  and  permanent  residence 
for  business  and  professional  women 


REASONABLE 

AHRACTIVE 

CONVENIENT 


Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Shop 
open  to  Men  and  Women 

Special  Parties  Catered  To 

K'ENmore  JQ40 


Oiihe-Hatd  ^^^^ 

BRAEMORE 

COMMONWEALTH  tN^MICumoUSh. 
— =  BOSTON  = — 
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special  Exhibition  of  Psycho -Symbolic  Art 
through  May  twenty-fourth 


Paintings  by : 

*  SALVADOR  DALI 

*  EUGENE  BERMAN 

*  YUES  TANGUY 

*  MAX  ERNST 

*  KARL  ZERBE 


and  many  other 

outstanding 
artists  in  the  field 
of  Psycho- 
Symbolic  Art 


Depicts  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  modern  artist  and  his  intense 
pictorial  expression  of  a  world  of  nerves." 

A  highly  individual  collection  of  modern  art." 


STUART  ART  GALLERY 

455  STUART  STREET 
BOSTON  16,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Hours  :  10a.  m.  to6p.  m.  weekdays 
except  \A'ednesday.  Open 
Wednesday  from  1  to  9  p.  m. 


Telephone 
COMmonwealth  4469 


MAY  ENTERTAINMENT 


♦  ♦  ♦  Clouds  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  dates  and  famous-name 
stars  who  will  be  in  Boston  during 
the  month  of  May  spoils  any  crystal- 
gazing  into  the  future  that  the  Bos- 
ToxiAN  might  be  able  to  do  at  this 
time.  It  seems  sensible,  therefore,  to 
go  into  the  little  matter  of  what  you 
will  or  won't  get  for  an  evening  out 
under  the  new  tax  tariff. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  cocktail 
lounges  are  getting  a  bigger  nightly 
play  from  the  nighthawks  than  ever 
before.  The  check  is  not  subject  to 
the  new  30%  tax,  providing  live  tal- 
ent doesn't  entertain  you.  This  means 
that  those  who  get  around  more  than 
one  night  a  week  are  giving  the  cock- 
tail lounges  more  attention. 

But  for  the  most  part,  night  club 
and  hotel  room  guests  are  not  "regu- 
lars" in  the  sense  that  they  make  the 
place  their  home-away-from-home. 
They  are  transients  and  people  who 
go  out  perhaps  one  or  two  nights  a 
week.  And  the  new  tax  has  done 
nothing  to  keep  them  away.  Which  is, 
of  course,  as  it  should  be.  The  tax  is 
nothing  dreamed  up  by  the  manage- 
ment. It  is  something  the  government 
has  added  on  for  definite  financial 
reasons. 

Suppose  you  are  out  for  a  few 
nights  of  visiting  the  bright  spots. 
You  want  good  entertainment.  You 
want  good  dancing.  You  want  good 
food.  Most  of  Boston's  better  clubs 
and  hotels  see  to  it  that  you  get  all 
three  in  an  attractive  package. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Take  the  Statler  Hotel,  for 
example.  The  Terrace  Room  there  is 
a  handsome  place.  The  talent  enter- 
taining is  strictly  in  the  top  bracket 
and  possibly  more  varied  than  at  any 
other  place  around  town.  Although 
the  definite  bookings  for  May  are  not 
set,  take  a  look  at  the  names  they  have 
had  in  the  past — from  Annamary 
Dickey,  the  Met  Opera  star,  the  Har- 
monica Rascals,  Chandra  Kaly  and 
his  dancers,  Phil  Regan,  to  Russell 
Swann,  and  a  whole  handful  of  other 
bright  names  in  the  entertainment 
world.  The  future  for  May  will  be 
as  good  as  the  months  past.  And 
when  you  add  to  these  top  names  the 
smooth  music  which  is  always  cur- 


rent in  the  Terrace  Room,  you've  got 
your  money's  worth. 

Then  there  is  the  Verandah,  the 
smooth  cocktail  lounge  overlooking 
the  Terrace  Room.  Here  is  a  place 
where,  tax  or  not,  the  public  has  been 
finding  plenty  attractive  for  a  quiet 
hour  or  two. 

.  ♦  ♦  Switching  over  to  the 
night  club  field,  the  Mayfair  rates 
prompt  attention.  This  attractive,  in- 
timate club  has  an  excellent  chef, 
smooth  music  for  dancing  under 
Harry  Greene's  guidance,  and  always 
a  top  name  or  two  to  head  the  floor 
show.  Incidentally,  Marva  Louis,  Joe 
Louis'  wife,  arrived  at  the  club  on 
April  19  for  a  two  or  three  week  stay. 
Those  in  the  know  claim  that  she  has 
all  the  plus  features  of  Lena  Home 
and  then  some  of  her  own.  Because 
the  magazine  closes  early,  we'll  have 
to  take  the  word  of  Michael  Redstone 
in  the  matter.  This  seems  like  a  safe- 
enough  proposition,  however,  since 


he  hasn't  offered  a  bad  show  in  years*^ 
The  Mills  Brothers,  too,  look  prob- 
able for  a  May  booking. 

The  cocktail  lounge  here  has  been 
closed  off  from  the  main  room  to  keep 
the  tax  away  from  those  who  are  in- 
terested only  in  a  quiet  drink.  This  is 
worth  remembering  if  you  are  look- 
ing for  same. 

♦  ♦  »  Strapping  on  the  roller 
skates  and  moving  up  Tremont 
street,  the  Bradford  Roof  makes  a 
pleasant  stopping  point  for  a  visit. 
This  sky-high  room  is  a  good  bet  for 
your  tour,  since  the  view  from  the 
windows  is  really  something,  and  the 
floor  show  always  a  stock  success. 
Once  again,  we  were  plagued  by  the 
dearth  of  definite  information  as  to 
bookings,  but  the  rumors  have  it  that 
Artie  Dann  may  arrive  back  for  an- 
other marathon  stay.  In  any  event, 
the  star  names  glitter  here.  Sammy 
Eisen's  music  for  dancing  is  well- 
liked.  By  the  way,  there  is  nothing 
doing  here  on  Sunday  any  longer,  so 
don't  plan  on  it. 
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♦  ♦  .  Ihe  personality  of  the 
Latin  Quarter  is  such  that  it  has  been 
almost  completely  untroubled  by  a 
falling  off  of  business.  This  would 
seem  to  mean  one  of  two  things — 
that  tiie  regulars  here  are  ardent  fans 
or  that  the  excellent  food,  entertain- 
ment, and  music  for  dancing  are 
know  n  far  afield.  Both  could  well  be 
true. 

Although  few  famous  names  en- 
liven the  floor  shows  (with  the  excep- 
tional of  Beatrice  Kay,  of  course, 
who  is  a  tremendous  favorite  at  the 
Latin  Quarter)  the  entertainment  is 
outstanding.  As  the  Bostonian  has 
probably  pounded  home  to  you  by  this 
time,  Don  Arden's  productions  at  this 
club  are  eye-filling  and  completely 
satisfactory.  The  variety  of  the  acts, 
too,  is  ditto. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention,  at  this 
point,  that  Michael  Harmon,  an  emcee 
w  ith  a  rich  baritone  voice,  looks  good 
to  equal  the  popularity  record  of  the 
other  Boston  favorites.  He  is  a  sure 
thing  in  the  May  picture  at  this  club, 
and  being  a  very  able  person,  the 
other  acts  are  certain  of  the  proper 
kind  of  a  presentation  at  his  hands. 

Tony  Bruno's  good  music  for  danc- 
ing here  has  many  followers.  While 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  Sunday 
nights,  however,  remember  this  club. 
Sunday  is  Guest  Star  Night,  and  the 
Latin  Quarter  is  THE  place  to  go. 

.  .  .  W  AY  UP  on  Beacon  street,  at 
534,  Arki  Yavensonne  makes  his 
small,  smart  Satire  Room  a  bright 
spot  in  the  entertainment  sector.  Lo- 
cated as  it  is  in  the  Fensgate  Hotel, 
the  room  starts  off  with  a  different 
atmosphere  from  any  of  the  others 
around  town.  But  when  you  add  to 
that  Arki's  shrewd  showmanship,  his 
indefatigable  search  for  talent  that  is 
different,  talent  that  is  right  for  his 
little  room,  you  get  a  plus  that  is  hard 
to  equal.  The  cost,  however,  tends  to 
run  slightly  high. 

Exactly  who  will  be  on  tap  during 
the  month  of  May  is  difficult  to  say 
right  now.  Neal  Philhps,  of  course, 
will  be  winning  friends  at  the  piano, 
but  what  names  will  be  spotlighted  is 
uncertain.  Forgetting  that,  however, 
you  can  be  sure  that  you  will  get  your 
money's  worth  at  the  Satire  Room. 


^  TerraceUooYn 

Vinner  dancing  ni^Ktly  except  Sundaif 
4  Supper  dancing  Tuesdaxj  througk  Satwrdaxj 

Hotel  StatUr  '  30ST0N 

D.B.  Stanbro,  MANAGER.  ^ 


2. 


HEA»C|  l  ARTERS  FOR 

New  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS . .  . 


New  Yur!,'s  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Mu.,ic  by  M  I  CKF.Y 
A  L  P  E  R  T  and  his 
Orchestra. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRECTION:  EMU.  H.  RONAY 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  offers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  bath  (tub  $^^50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from  ^3 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  49th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 
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Qood^aod 


Good  food  requires 
Good  wines  and  liquors. 
We  have  them. 


''Cafe  Society's"" 
Rendezvous 

HOTEL 

K  E  N  M  O  R  E 

490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Kenmore  Square 

EDWARD  BRYCE  BELL,  General  Manager 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 


TABLE  D'HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

{closed  Sundays) 


PRIVATE  PARTIES 

159  NEWBURY  ST. 


COM.  8280 
BOSTON 


IPlestaimi  Mini  lis, 

SMORGASBORD  " 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvres) 
served  with  tible  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners  served. 

Music  at  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Copley  Square 

Reservations-KEN.  6520-8333 
Open  daily — Sun  ay 
and  Holidays 


J^umjfeVax 


In  Boston,  "It's  the  ViJiing" 


Viking — Worcester  Turnpike 
Framingham  Center 

Telephone  FRAmingham  9132 


♦  ♦  ♦  The  particular  specialty 
of  the  Touraine's  Renaissance  Room 
is,  as  always,  superlative  food  and 
good  dancing.  As  we  hop  onto  the 
presses,  we  can  give  you  no  positive 
information  whether  name  acts  will 
be  the  new  rule  here  or  not.  For  a 
time,  name  acts  and  floor  shows  were 
dropped  out.  Now,  we  are  told, 
names  will  get  the  spotlight. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  check  with  this  room  when 
you  go  out  for  the  evening.  The  reno- 
vations which  have  taken  place  are 
eye-appealing  and  pleasant. 


Harry  Greexe 

his  piano  and  orchestra  at  the  Mayfair 


♦  .  Devi.\tixg  for  a  moment 
from  the  entertainment  angle,  as 
turning  to  the  cocktail  loimges,  the 
Kenmore  Hotel  has  the  attractive 
Mural  Lounge  and  the  Sportsmen's 
Hangout,  both  of  which  are  nice 
places  to  go. 

♦  ♦  ♦  And  at  the  Hotel  Gardner 
the  Grill  Room  is  a  perfect  answer  ti 
the  cocktail-good  food  question 
The  combination  is  a  fairly  rare  one 
— to  find  food  and  cocktails  adjacent 
But  it  is  worth  noting  for  your  specia 
attention  when  you  are  near  Massa 
chusetts  avenue. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Permanently  a  brigh 
spot  on  Boylston  street  is  Shangri 
La.  This  is  one  club  that  has  a  highl} 
individual  set-up  in  that  the  balcoii\ 
the  terraced  main  floor,  and  th' 
nearby  bar  are  exactly  right  for  ever; 
need.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  balcon; 
holds  a  lot  of  charm  for  those  wh( 
enjov  a  measure  of  privacy. 

— BKP 
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BORiSCHI'S 


are 


INFORMAL 
FRIENDLY 
FAMOUS 
FOR 
FINE  FOOD! 

Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
a  visit  here 

21  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE. 
A  S^ep  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 

Liberty  9744 


fete    ,  fi^>^:. 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 


The  entertainment  here  is  always 
of  high  caHbre,  witli  at  least  one  star 
name  glittering  in  the  line-up  of  top 
acts.  And  for  your  information, 
Thursday  night  is  Guest  Star  Night 
at  the  club.  Tommy  Maren  is  seeing 
to  it  that  the  Guest  Stars  have  as 
much  fun  as  the  cash  customers  who 
are  enjoying  their  work. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Although  we  always  seem 
to  get  to  the  Essex  Hotel  last  in  the 
listing,  it  is  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
sparkling  entertainment  and  good 
food.  It  is  merely  because  we  link  the 
Essex  with  our  regular  visits  before 
catching  a  train  from  the  South  Sta- 
tion. 

The  main  room  features  three  floor 
shows  nightly,  three  nicely-balanced 
shows  with  a  lively  presentation.  The 
music  is  pleasantly  danceable,  the 
food  very  good,  and  the  fun  for  your 
money  well  worth  while.  There  are 
also  two  attractive  cocktail  lounges 
handy  in  case  your  stay  is  a  brief  one. 
Prices  are  completely  reasonable. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  general  impression 
that  you  will  get  from  a  round  of  the 
night  spots  under  the  new  tax  tariffs 
is  that  everyone  is  having  a  bang-up 
good  time.  Why  not?  As  we  said 
when  we  started  this  tour,  the  man- 
agements of  the  clubs  aren't  doing  us 
wrong.  The  government  needs  the 
money,  and  let  the  fun  go  on. 

— BKP 


Delicious  food  .  .  .  moderate 
prices  .  .  .  convenient  loca- 
tion. Just  the  place  you've 
been  looking  for! 

BREAKFAST  .  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

Get  the  COLONY  ROOM  habit! 


Opposite  the  State  House  mmi 
PARKER  HOUSE  MANAGEMENT 


•  delicious  food 

•  open  from  4  p.m. 

•  continuous  entertain- 
ment at  smart  circular 
bar  and  in  supper 
room 


1^ 


47  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 
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A  MODERN  IN  PROVINCIAL  BOSTON 


♦  ♦  ♦  She  has  left  no  name,  no 
portrait,  no  description.  We  are  told 
noithcr  her  fortune  nor  her  place  of 
residence,  but  we  do  know  a  great 
deal  about  her  by  inference.  We  are 
sure  that  she  was  elegant  in  manner 
and  in  speech,  that  she  was  not  with- 
out brains  and  courage,  that  she  was 
pagan  in  spirit,  quite  unmoved  by  the 
prospect  of  hell,  and  as  for  maidenly 
modesty,  so  highly  esteemed  in  her 
day,  there  was  a  void  where  that 
might  have  been.  She  was  twenty  at 
tlie  time  of  her  valiant  quest  for  love, 
and  we  don't  know  whom  she  subse- 
quently married,  but  even  in  a  city 
overflowing  with  maids  and  likely 
widows  as  Boston  was  at  that  early 
date,  it  is  certain  that  she  got  her  man. 
She  almost  got  the  great  Cotton 
Mather. 

Cotton  Mather's  wife  had  died  in 
1702,  greatly  lamented.  Mather  was 
then  just  under  forty,  a  striking  fig- 
ure, abounding  in  magnetism,  tire- 
less, moody,  mystical,  aggressive,  yet 
always  with  a  disarming  spirit  of 
friendliness.  He  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  whatever  he  was  doing  at  the 
moment,  and  he  possessed  a  courage, 
that,  when  smallpox  was  raging  in 
Boston,  was  ready  to  make  on  his  own 
son  the  first  trial  of  inoculation  in  the 
New  World.  His  portrait,  with  its 
liigh  forehead,  and  full,  sensitive 
mouth  suggests  the  contradictions  he 
often  displayed.  To  him  life  was  a 
constant  battle,  often  joyous  and  vic- 
torious, yet  sometimes  shadowed  by 
bitter  tragedy.  The  nameless  young 
lady  brought  him  almost  to  the  point 
of  suicide. 

One  evening  in  February  Cotton 
Mather  was  working  quietly  in  his 
study.  He  was  somewhat  pale  from 
recent  vigils  and  fasting  for  he  was 
still  under  a  heavy  sense  of  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife.  The  fire  burned 
dully  in  the  fireplace,  the  candles 
spluttered,  the  room,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  so  many  inward  struggles, 
seemed  an  especially  dreary  field  of 
war.  Then  there  came  a  vision,  no, 
a  live  flesh  and  blood  visitor,  and  the 
fire  perked  up,  and  the  candles  burned 
less  fitfully  as  if  they,  too,  wanted  to 
see  what  astonishing  brightness  had 
come  into  the  gloom.  For  the  caller 


was  a  young  woman,  some  one  practi- 
cally unknown  to  Mather,  and  one 
whose  appearance  would  not  suggest 
that  she  had  come  to  ask  about  things 
of  the  spirit. 

Nor  had  she.  As  soon  as  she  was 
comfortably  seated  in  the  best  nook 
by  the  fire  she  looked  her  host  straight 
in  the  eye,  arranged  her  satin  skirts, 
threw  back  her  hood  to  show  her 
shiny  tresses,  and  told  him  her  er- 
rand, to  wit,  that  she  had  long  been 
entranced  by  his  sermons,  but  that 
now  she  was  desperately  enamored  of 
his  person  and  she  begged  that  he 
would  marry  her.  Probably  Cotton 
Mather,  with  all  his  susceptibility  to 
flattery,  did  not  wholly  believe  the 
part  about  the  sermons,  but  she  made 
the  last  part  of  her  message  perfectly 
plain. 

It  took  even  a  great  and  brainy 
Puritan  time  to  get  his  wits  together, 
but  he  finally  did  summon  enough 
common  sense  to  tell  her  as  tactfully 
as  he  could  that  her  proposal  was 
quite  out  of  order.  He  described  his 
life,  a  good  part  of  which  was  made 
up  of  vigils  and  of  fastings,  a  pro- 
cedure in  which  she  could  have  no 
part  and  but  scant  interest.  Such  ob- 


stacles the  maiden  passed  over  lightly, 
yet  she  knew  how  to  accept  the  first 
set-back,  and  soon  withdrew,  sug- 
gesting that  he  would  see  her  again 
before  long.  No  doubt  she  understood 
that  in  spite  of  wise  words  he  was 
more  shaken  than  he  would  admit, 
and  she  was  not  one  to  let  pass  her 
first  advantage. 

From  then  on  began  a  fiery  trial 
for  the  great  man  that  recalls  the 
temptation  of  Saint  Anthony  as  set 
forth  by  the  French  realist,  Flaubert. 
Cotton  Mather  was  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  charm,  and  he  wrote  that 
she  was  more  elegant,  refined,  and 
delightful  in  her  speech  than  any 
woman  in  the  colony.  Perhaps  in  so 
doing,  he  had  to  eat  his  own  words 
for  he  had  once  thundered  from  the 
pulpit,  "Will  not  the  haughty  daugh- 
ters of  Zion  refrain  from  their  pride 
in  apparel?  Will  they  lay  out  their 
hair  and  wear  false  locks,  their  bor- 
ders and  towers  about  their  heads?" 

He  admits,  a  bit  regretfully,  that 
the  company  which  frequented  her 
father's  house  were  not  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  even  her  own  reputa- 
tion somewhat  questionable.  Yet  he 
adds.  "She  could  not  but  break  in  upon 
me  with  most  importunate  requests 
that  I  would  make  her  mine,"  until  he 
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was  fain  "to  beg  as  for  my  life  that  it 
be  desisted  from." 

But  quite  undaunted,  this  "aery  per- 
son" continued  to  call  at  the  Mather 
house  on  Hanover  Street,  and  pre- 
sumably to  frequent  the  stern,  un- 
compromising church  in  North 
Square,  until,  seeing  that  her  suit  was 
making  no  great  progress,  she  decided 
on  desperate  measures.  She  implored 
Mather  to  do  his  duty  and  to  save  her 
soul.  That  was  a  trump  card,  for  Cot- 
ton Mather  had  a  passion  for  souls. 
Thieves,  witches,  Indians,  pirates,  in- 
mates of  the  pest  house,  all  were  grist 
for  his  mill,  and  he  acknowledged 
frankly  that  he  would  fain  to  be  the 
chosen  instrument  in  such  a  cause. 

Perhaps  he  was  a  little  too  ready 
for  the  task  she  set  him,  for  gos- 
sip found  the  situation  delectable.  In 
his  diary  he  wrote,  "The  devil  has  a 
spite  against  me  and  inspires  the 
people  in  this  town  to  whisper  imper- 
tinent stories,"  and  even  more  bit- 
terly, "Where  is  the  man  that  the  fe- 
male sex  has  spit  more  of  their  venom 
against?"  When  he  attempted  to 
withdraw,  even  admitting  defeat,  the 
lady  threatened  she  "would  be  a 
thorn  in  my  side  and  contrive  all  ways 
to  vex  me,  afifront  me,  and  disgrace 
me." 

So  that  was  Cotton  Mather, 
humbled  and  distressed  in  spirit. 
What  the  vicissitudes  of  extraordi- 
narily active  years  had  never  accom- 
plished, a  pert  young  woman  brought 
about  in  scarce  two  months'  time.  The 
great  man's  friends  were  seriously 
concerned  for  his  welfare,  and  gave 
him  sound  advice.  Thereupon,  one 
March  evening  he  composed  a  letter, 
a  final  one,  to  the  girl's  mother. 
There  was  some  storming  and  raging, 
but,  after  all,  both  she  and  her  mother 
were  soldiers  of  fortune,  able  to  ac- 
cept defeat  as  well  as  victory,  and 
when  gossip  whispered  that  he  had 
mercilessly  jilted  her,  they  both  loy- 
ally insisted  that  his  conduct  had  been 
entirely  honorable. 

Here  is  the  record  from  his  Jour- 
nal :  "And  now,  being  after  all  due 
Deliberation,  fully  satisfied,  that  my 
Countenancing  the  Proposals  of  com- 
ing one  Day  to  a  Marriage,  with  the 
Gentlewoman  so  often  mentioned  in 
these  Papers,  will  not  be  consistent 
with  my  public  Serviceableness ;  but 
that  the  Prejudices  in  the  Minds  of 


the  People  of  God  against  it,  are  in- 
superable, and  little  short  of  univer- 
sal :  I  set  myself  to  make  unto  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  Sacrifice  of  a 
Person,  who  for  many  charming  ac- 
complishments, has  not  many  equals 
in  the  English  America. 

"I  struck  my  Knife  into  the  Heart 
of  my  Sacrifice,  by  a  Letter  to  her 
Mother." 


0      ;  D 


In  a  very  few  days  after  the  storm 
had  subsided.  Cotton  Mather  made  his 
first  call  on  a  comfortable  widow. 
Mistress  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  who 
lived  near  by,  and  in  August  they 
were  married.  That  night  he  writes  in 
his  diary  that  he  had  become  the  hus- 
band of  "the  most  agreeable  Con- 
sort (all  things  considered)  that  all 
America  could  afforded  me." 

— May  Whiting 


^Announcing 
the  opening 
of 

WONDERLAND 

REVERE 

" Home  of  Greyhound  Racing" 


100  Days 

Commencing 

5tU 


REVERE  RACING 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

EDWARD  M.  Gallagher,  president 
Ernest  H.  Soucy,  treasurer 


— ^yMCWLTILiyifai;  NOLIDAVS   — 

22  Bromfield5t.Boston.Mass. 


VER? 

Cameo-  Roam 

•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Carr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 

Washington  St.  at  Avery 
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" Do  you  tJnnk  we  ought  to  report  tins,  or  shall  we  keep  it  our  oim  little  secret? 


LOUISIANA  LEGEND 


IVill  Hitler  Follow  Napoleon  To  An 
Unknown  Grave f  Louisiana  Bayou 
Folk  Have  a  Legend  That  Napoleon 
Escaped  St.  Helena  and  Is  Buried  at 
Barataria,  Haunt  of  Lafitte  Pirates. 

.  .  ♦  Today  with  Berlin  in 
ruins,  with  German  soldiers  slaugh- 
tered by  thousands  in  Russia,  with 
other  German  armies  retreating  in 
Italy,  the  empire  the  house  painter 
built  is  crumbling  about  his  ears. 
W'hat  he  will  do  when  his  empire  is 
reduced  to  the  final  square  mile  and 
when  that  mile  is  conquered  is  today 
an  important  question.  Whether  he 
will  attempt  to  escape  and  where  he 
would  or  could  go  is  subject  for  rife 
speculation. 

No  would-be  world  conqueror  has 
yet  met  the  justice  he  had  coming. 
Alexander's  empire  lasted  during  his 
lifetime.  Hannibal  died  by  his  own 
hand  rather  than  surrender  to  the 
Romans.  The  Kaiser  escaped  retribu- 
tion by  fleeing  to  Doorn.  And  Napo- 
leon was  exiled  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena  in  the  South  Atlantic,  where 
he  died. 

Or  did  he? 

The  careers  of  Hitler  and  Napoleon 
have  run  remarkably  similar  courses. 
Both  conquered  Europe  only  to  lose 
it.  Both  made  the  great  mistake  of 
invading  Russia.  But  whether  Hit- 
ler's end  will  follow  his  predecessor's 
no  man  will  ever  know,  because  Na- 
poleon's final  fate  is  still  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

Down  in  Louisiana,  the  bayou  folk 
descended  from  Jean  Lafitte's  pirates 
tell  a  tale  that  Napoleon's  remains  do 
not  rest  in  his  grand  sepulchre  in 
Paris,  that  he  was  spirited  away  from 
St.  Helena  by  Lafitte's  ships  and  lies 
buried  today  in  an  unmarked  grave  at 
Barataria,  the  pirate  headquarters. 
And  they  may  be  right.  Many  his- 
torical facts  serve  as  circumstantial 
evidence  to  support  their  legend. 

When  the  little  Corsican's  escape 
from  Elba  was  announced,  all  New 
Orleans  rejoiced,  for  the  city,  al- 
though officially  American,  was  still 
French  in  descent  and  sympathy. 
After  Waterloo  and  Napoleon's  sec- 
ond abdication,  after  his  exile  to  St. 
Helena,  after  his  career  of  conquest 


was  finished,  over  and  done  with, 
friends  in  New  Orleans  still  support- 
ed the  Emperor  and  planned  to  help 
him  escape. 

Nicholas  Girod,  mayor  of  the  city, 
is  known  to  have  publically  pro- 
claimed that  his  home  was  open  to 
Napoleon  as  a  refuge  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  again  escaping.  Girod  is  said 
to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Bona- 
partist  group  that  liberated  the  Little 
Corporal.  He,  with  Dominique  You, 
right  hand  man  of  the  Lafitte  brothers, 
and  a  mysterious  Captain  Bossier 
met  with  other  sympathizers  at  the 
old  Cabildo  one  night  soon  after  the 
exile  to  St.  Helena.  There  the  plot 
was  hatched. 

Details  of  the  actual  execution 
were  left  to  Girod,  You  and  Bossier. 
First  Girod's  home  was  prepared  to 
receive  the  Emperor  and  communi- 
cation was  established  in  some  man- 
ner, possible  by  one  of  Lafitte's  ships 
acting  as  an  innocent  fishing  vessel, 
with  St.  Helena.  All  accounts  agree 
that  Napoleon  knew  of  the  plot  and 
was  ready.  Then  Girod,  armed  with 
sacks  of  gold,  approached  Jean  La- 
fitte. For  a  sum,  the  pirate  leader 
was  quite  ready  to  lend  his  help, 
in  the  form  of  three  ships  with  crews. 

Two  large  vessels  and  a  sea-going 
schooner  were  fitted  out.  According 
to  one  account,  the  schooner  was 
loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  rum, 
the  finest  obtainable.  This  was  not 
for  the  crew ;  Dominique  You  had 
quite  another  use  for  it.  About  a 
hundred  hand-picked  pirates  formed 
the  crews,  and  one  fine  spring  the 
ships  sailed  from  Barataria  for  St. 
Helena. 


Some  accounts  say  they  were  un- 
der the  command  of  the  mysterious 
Captain  Bossier,  with  Dominique  You 
second  in  command.  But  most  of  the 
bayou  folk  agreed  that  You,  Lafitte's 
most  trusted  man,  led  the  expedition. 

Just  before  the  ships  sailed,  news 
was  received  in  New  Orleans  of  Na- 
poleon's death.  That  is  why  many 
people  will  point  out  the  Napoleon 
House  to  you  in  old  New  Orleans 
and  tell  what  a  pity  it  was  the  Em- 
peror died  before  he  could  have  been 
brought  to  it.  But  others  say  this 
wals  a  dodge ;  the  heady  Creoles 
boasted  too  much  of  their  plan  ;  Girod 
feared  the  English  might  get  wind 
and  made  the  announcement  for  what 
military  men  today  call  security  rea- 
sons. 

Six  months  later  the  ships  reached 
St.  Helena,  and  for  months  more 
they  cruised  off  the  southern  tip  of 
the  island,  waiting  until  the  two  Eng- 
lish sloops  of  war  that  guarded  it 
should  both  be  at  one  end.  Domini- 
que's plans  called  for  a  fast  one, 
not  a  fight.  Finally  one  day  they 
were  sighted  off  the  island's  southern 
tip,  together,  and  the  two  larger 
vessels  closed  with  them,  the  schooner 
and  its  precious  cargo  staying  out 
of  sight  to  meet  them  later  at  a 
rendezvous.  The  pirates'  guns  were 
kept  hidden ;  the  ships  met  the  Eng- 
lish, insulted  them,  called  them  fresh 
water  sailors,  and  the  British  lit  out 
in  pursuit. 

The  pirates  easily  outdistanced  the 
slower  sloops  of  war.  When  dark 
came,  one  ship  extended  two  lights 
on  either  side,  and  the  British,  think- 
ing they  were  chasing  both  ships, 
continued  after  it.  The  other,  Domini- 
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que  You's,  turned  back  to  rendezvous 
with  the  schooner. 

All  but  six  of  the  schooner's  crew- 
came  aboard  the  larger  ship,  and 
the  schooner  with  its  cargo  of  rum 
was  deliberately  beached  on  the  is- 
land. The  six  who  stayed  told  their 
cock  and  bull  story  of  drifting  off 
course  to  the  English,  offered  to  trade 
them  the  rum  for  passage  home. 
Dominique  You's  plan  was  working. 

An  hour  later,  with  the  island's 
guards  drunk  and  its  sloops  giving 
a  wild  goose  chase,  Dominique  You's 
larger  ship  stole  inshore.  A  landing 
party  reached  the  Emperor's  palace 
without  a  fight  and  without  being 
discovered,  rushed  him  away  to  the 
ship.  Two  days  later  the  two  ships 
met  at  an  agreed  spot  and  the  long 
voyage  home  began. 

So  far  everything  had  gone 
smoothly.  But  Dame  Providence, 
tired  of  flinging  naturals  for  Domini- 
que You,  threw  snake-eyes  once  and 
the  whole  plot  failed.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte never  set  foot  in  Nicholas 
Girod's  home.  The  little  Emperor, 
who  had  written  history  as  no  man 
before  him  since  Charlemagne,  died 
aboard  a  pirate  vessel  in  the  Carrib- 
bean  sea. 

The  famous  death  mask  of  Na- 
poleon which  is  on  exhibit  today  at 
the  Cabildo  in  New  Orleans  was 
made,  say  the  bayou  people,  by  Doctor 
Antomarchi  on  board  Dominique 
You's  shij).  And  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
lies  buried  in  a  grave  no  man  can 
identify  near  Lafitte,  Louisiana,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Barataria  country 
where  the  pirates  of  Jean  and  Pierre 
Lafitte  held  sway. 

W  ill  Hitler  too  lie  one  day  in  an 
unmarked  grave  in  a  land  he  never 
saw  ? 

— David  Markstein 
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WITH  THE  THOROUGHBREDS 


"Until  you  go  to  Kentucky  and 
mth  your  own  eyes  behold  the  Derby, 
'you  ain't  never  been  nozvheres  and 
\on  ain't  seen  nuthin.'  " 

— Irvin  S.  Cobb 

*  *  *  About  this  time  three 
vears  ago  local  followers  of  The 
Sport  of  Kings  were  waxing  enthusi- 
astic over  the  winning  chances  of  a 
Boston-owned  candidate  for  Ken- 
tucky Derby  honors.  The  colt,  owned 
by  Rocco  Palladino,  however,  finished 
fifth  in  that  event,  which  was  captured 
by  the  mighty  Whirlaway,  who  gal- 
loped to  an  easy  victory  by  eight 
lengths.  Little  Beans  went  to  the  post 
only  a  few  times  after  the  "Run  for 
the  Roses"  and  was  retired  from  rac- 
ing last  year  and  is  now  at  a  breeding 
farm  at  Clarksville,  Maryland. 

In  the  present  list  of  Derby  en- 
trants (there  are  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  in  all)  is  a  colt  owned  by 
a  local  patron  of  the  sport,  that  may 
prove  to  be  a  "Dark  Horse."  Valdina 
Craft,  purchased  near  the  end  of  the 
racing  season  last  year,  from  Glenn 
Felkner,  will  carry  the  colors  of  Mr. 
James  E.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  of  Waban. 
Mr.  Mahoney  has  wintered  his  stable 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  ex- 
])ects  to  ship  to  Narragansett  Park 
around  April  first.  At  the  New  York 
and  Kentucky  sales  last  summer,  Mr. 
Mahoney  purchased  a  number  of  high 
class  youngsters  with  attractive  pedi- 
grees, whicli  form  the  nucleus  of  his 


mile  and  a  cjuarter  should  be  to  his  hk- 
ing.  His  sire,  Questionnaire,  won  The 
Brooklyn  Handicap,  Metropolitan 
Handicap  and  many  other  stakes. 
Valdina  Craft's  male  line  traces  back 
to  Plaudit  winner  of  The  Kentucky 
Derby  in  1898.  The  distafif  side  of  his 
pedigree  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
liis  dam  Furtive  being  a  daughter  of 
the  imported  Sir  Galahad  HI,  who 
was  the  leading  broodmare  sire  in  the 
United  States  for  1943. 

Probably  the  best  known  son  of 
Questionnaire  to  be  seen  at  the  New 
En^^land  tracks  was  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney's  Hash,  winner  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett Si)ecial  in  1940.  That  genial 
First  Lady  of  the  Turf  furnished  the 
winners  of  the  two  principal  stakes  at 
Hialeah  Park  this  season,  The  Fla- 
mingo Stakes  and  Tlie  Widener  Han- 
dicap, namely  Stir  Up  and  Four  Free- 
doms. Returning  Bostonians  of  the 
"horsey  set"  who  witnessed  the  vic- 
tory of  Four  Freedoms  in  Florida  on 
March  4th,  declare  that  it  was  a  very 
thrilling  race.  Jockey  Arcaro's  ride 
was  something  to  marvel  at,  consid- 
ering that  he  broke  a  stirrup  a  short 
distance  from  the  finish. 

So  reports  of  Valdina  Craft's  prep- 
aration for  the  coming  Derby  will  be 
eagerly  watched  for  and  if  the  colt 
gets  to  the  post  in  that  event  on  May 
6th  t'r.e  locally-owned  horse  will  have 


plenty  of  folks  around  Boston  a-root- 
ing  for  him. 

The  stable  of  Mrs.  Weston  \V. 
.\dams  of  Boston  and  Framingham 
tiiat  raced  in  Florida  during  the  win- 
ter months  will  have  a  number  of 
smart  two-year-olds  racing  this  com- 
ing season.  Mrs.  Adams'  husband  is 
at  ]jresent  serving  Uncle  Sam  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Adams,  director  of  racing 
at  -Sufifolk  Downs  and  father  of  Lt. 
.Adams,  purciiased  twelve  yearlings  at 
the  Keeneland,  Kentucky,  sales  last 
fall,  and  reports  that  they  are  training 
smartly  in  the  Blue  Grass  State. 

These  two-year-olds  will  make  their 
first  appearances  at  the  Churchill 
Downs  track  early  in  April.  Among 
the  lot  is  a  son  of  War  Admiral  called 
Son  Admiral  whose  purchase  price  of 
$4,600  was  the  highest  of  any  in  the 
group.  The  buying  of  yearlings  is  the 
greatest  speculation  connected  witli 
the  turf  and  therefore  one  of  the 
lesser  priced  ones  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  star  performer.  Roman  Soldier,  a 
great  favorite  with  New  England 
race-goers  a  few  seasons  ago  and  who 
won  close  to  $100,000  in  purses,  cost 
but  a  $100  as  a  yearling. 

Indications  point  to  another  good 
season  coming  up  and  when  the  roy- 
ally-bred Kings  and  Queens  of  the 
Turf  make  their  appearance  at  Narra- 
gansett Park  on  April  12,  lovers  of 
the  sport  will  be  happy. 

— En  Gushing 


\'aldina  Craft,  whose  record  of 
tliree  firsts,  three  seconds,  and  one 
third  out  of  eighteen  starts,  won  his 
first  race  last  June  at  Sufifolk  Downs, 
defeating  Allan  T.  Simmons'  Chuck, 
the  favorite,  and  other  smart  ones. 
His  other  two  victories  were  achieved 
at  Narragansett  Park,  where  in  Au- 
gust, he  was  victorious  in  The  Spring- 
field Purse,  scoring  over  Evelyn  Rolls, 
the  winner  of  The  Jeanne  D'Arc 
Stakes.  Later  on,  in  September,  our 
hero  galloped  to  an  easy  win  over 
Mac's  Quest  owned  by  Mr.  Allan  J. 
Wilson,  prominent  horseman  of  Bos- 
ton and  Dover,  Mass. 

As  viewed  by  pedigree  experts, 
Valdina  Craft's  blood-lines  indicate 
his  ability  to  negotiate  a  distance  of 
ground.    The  Derbv  distance  of  a 
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MISS  MILITARY 

♦  .  .  Fashions  in  the  past  year 
have  heeii  as  down  to  earth  as  a  well- 
run  machine.  I  might  say,  an  al- 
chemy. One  part  fashion,  one  part 
person,  plus  a  new  magic-  something 
new  added ! 

The  one  question  of  "what  to 
wear"  has  always  been  a  bug-a-boo  to 
women.  The  moment  a  gal  takes  off 
those  front  teeth  braces  and  dons  her 
first  fluffy,  frail  party  dress  she  be- 
gins to  worry  over  the  time-old  femi- 
nine problem.  What  to  wear ! 

Down  through  the  ages  she  trots — 
still  worrying,  still  wondering,  with 
fashions  changing  like  laws  and  politi- 
cians. The  worry  is  a  clutching  idea 
like  a  hand  around  the  throat.  Grue- 
some. 

Some  women  have  found  a  solution 
to  the  time-worn  question.  Some 
have  ceased  worrying.  More  impor- 
tant problems  have  loomed  on  the 
liorizon.  War  torn  problems.  Every 
American  woman-patriot  can  quell 
her  fashion  anxiety  and  be  beauty 
wise.  Yes,  this  year  fashions  are 
down  to  earth.  Something  new  added. 

You  probably  want  to  know  how 
this  world-rocking  phenomenon  can 
happen — how  to  become  Miss  Beauty- 
W'ise  America  1944.  This  past  year 
has  been  a  hard  one,  you  weakly  ad- 
mit, what  with  the  folds  of  skirts  be- 
coming skimpier,  hats  reaching  gro- 
tesque shapes,  shoe  rationing  and  no 
nylons !  You  would  like  to  know  how 
some  women  have  quelled  their  wor- 
ries. You  are  tired  of  being  a  shop- 
hound.  Costumes  have  had  to  be 
amoeba-like  and  become  two.  Some 
of  your  clothes  have  a  nostalgic 
awareness  of  having  lived  before  and 
they  just  don't  seem  to  do.  You  have 
incessantly  thumbed  through  fashion 
books  which  feature  that  ''pillar  of 
the  community  suit"  and  which  boast 
of  the  wizardry  of  wool  jersey.  You 
have  been  oogly-eyed  trying  to  pic- 
ture yourself  in  each  outfit  and  won- 
dered if  the  wizardry  of  wool  jersey 
would  do  justice  to  the  golden  tints 
in  your  hair.  And  once  in  a  while  the 
trim  uniform  of  the  service  women 
has  appeared  on  the  page,  making  you 
pause  momentarily,  then  hurriedly 
])ass  to  the  next  page  whicli  featured 


—  MISS  FASHION 

a  tweed  suit  going-to-the-country- 
with-a- jersey-blouse. 

And  we  might  add  here,  just  cas- 
ually, that  you  commenced  worrying 
all  over  again.  Ah  yes,  worry,  won- 
der. But  Miss  America  1944  isn't  do- 
ing any  worrying. 

You  see.  Miss  America  1944  is 
Miss  Military — a  member  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Her  trim, 
jaunty  military  costume  solves  her 
whole  problem  and  is  the  same  figure 
you  momentarily  glanced  at  as  you 
searched  for  your  clothes-utopia. 
Miss  Military  has  a  one-design  outfit 
as  her  magic  answer — her  passport  to 
a  purpose.  She  stands  inspection,  she 
does  her  tremendous  vital  war  job, 
she  attends  the  latest  Broadway 
smash  hit,  she  dances  to  the  smoothest 
music  of  her  favorite  maestro  and 
during  all  this,  she  wears  that  neatly 
pressed,  smartly  fashioned  uniform. 
The  old  adage  that  clothes  make 
the  woman  is  all  right.  Miss  Military 
is  smart  enough  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
matter  herself,  and  sees  to  it  that  her 
outfit  meets  the  approving  eye  of  all. 

The  metamorphosis  from  civilian 
life  to  military  life  is  accomplished 


easily.  The  sudden  absence  of  frills 
and  flowers,  true  is  startling.  Very 
startling.  One  of  the  biggest  mo- 
ments in  the  life  of  an  enlistee  is  the 
time  when  her  uniform  is  fitted, 
pressed  and  she  gets  into  it  for  the 
first  time.  What  a  revaluation.  But 
she  quickly  quotes  to  herself  that 
fashion  was  never  completely  in  the 
laps  of  the  gods.  Now  she  has  taken 
the  situation  in  her  own  hands.  Frills 
seem  petty.  The  thought  of  wearing 
the  same  outfit  to  different  occasions 
doesn't  bother  lier  in  the  least  because 
she  knows  it's  suitable  for  any  occa- 
sion and  appropriate  according  to  the 
War  Fashion  Book  1944.  It's  a  con- 
vertible costume  in  essence — born  of 
necessity.  The  necessity  that  she 
must  help  out  in  this  struggle  in  which 
her  husband,  brother  or  sweetheart  is 
participating. 

She  matures  to  a  deep  purpose  and 
efficiently  resumes  her  war  work  with 
a  new  fashion  note  added  to  her  heart 
— the  uniform  of  service.  She  walks 
free  and  unafraid  of  others'  glances ; 
she  sees  the  great  need  for  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  world's  goings-on. 
She  sets  the  pace  and  spirit  and  is  ex- 
citingly brought  to  life  in  her  olive 
drab  or  navy ;  she  possesses  a  rushing 
gaiety — rushing  to  Victory  in  her  uni- 
form ;  she  works  with  her  fellow 
patriots,  and  this  working-together- 
ness is  no  cosmic  mist  but  an  earthly 
brew  of  self  appraisal,  in  her  olive  , 
drab.  She  never  frets  about  what 'J 
she  should  wear.  She  knows.  ThefH 
question's  already  solved  before  it's 
asked.  She  never  worries,  she  hasn't 
time.  Bigger  things  are  at  stake. 

Colonel  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  the 
director  of  the  W'omen's  Arni\ 
Corps,  said,  during  one  of  hei 
speeches  to  a  group  of  WACs :  "Ym 
have  a  date  with  Destiny  and  a  deb 
to  Democracy."  A  WAC  keeps  thi: 
(late  in  her  olive  drab  suit. 

Yes.  clothes  problem  is  down  ti 
earth  this  year.  An  alchemy.  On 
part  fashion,  one  part  person  plus 
new  magic  note — the  uniform  of  serv 
ice.  It's  THE  new  fashion  note  of  '4^ 
Tiiat  is  how  some  women  have  Ix 
come  the  best  dressed  gals  of  the  yea 
wearing  the  uniform  of  service.  Bi 
excuse  me.  I've  a  date  .  .  .  with  De; 
tiny  ! 

— Lt.  Helen  Louise  Corl 
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ENGLAND 
V  MUSIC 
0  CAMP 


Enjoy  a  musi- 
cal summer 
with  famous 
artists  in  the 
woods  of 
Maine.  De- 
lightful loca- 
tion in  the 
Belgrade 
Lakes  region, 
easily  acces- 
sible by  train. 
Private  in- 
struction in 
instrument  or 
voice.  18 
practice  cabins  enable  each  camper  to 
practice  privately  at  least  I  hour  a  day. 
Membership  in  Symphonic  Orchestra. 
Band  or  Chorus.  Out-of-door  stage 
for  Sunday  concerts.  Distinguished 
f acul  ty — specialists  on  every  instru- 
ment and  voice — complete  music  li- 
brary. All  camping  activities  under 
trained  recreational  leaders  included 
in  fee  of  $275. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  WIGGIN 

129  Hampden  Street 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 


"Shelled  by  the  British 
in  the  War  of  1812" 

An  old  Cape  Cod  Inn  combin- 
ing the  charm  of  a  century  with 
the  conveniences  of  today. 

•  The  Elm  Arch  Inn,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  town 
of  Falmouth,  74  miles  from 
Boston,  is  ideally  located  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  the  summer  guests. 

All  Home  Cooking 
Attractive  and  Comfortable  Rooms 
Bathing  Beach  Privileges 


Elm  Arch  Iim 

Ann  B.  Richardson 
Falmouth,  Massachusetts 


Oak  Grove 

A  FRIENDS   SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Emphasizes  Preparation 
for  College  and  Gracious, 
Purposeful  Living. 

Music,  Art,  Expression. 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools, 
Jr.  College,  Secretarial 
Science.  Joyous  Outdoor 
Recreation.  Riding  in- 
cluded. 

NEW  FIREPROOF 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen 
Box  B  Vassalboro,  Maine 


Uineyard 
Sound  House 

and  Annex 


FALMOUTH  HEIGHTS,  MASS. 

Facing  Vineyard  Sound 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 
RATES 

Telephone  383 

MISS  MARY  FELLOWS 

Owner-Manager 
OPEN       YEAR  ROUND 


Maranacook 

A  distinguished  camp  since 
the  beginning  of  the  centu- 
ry. Parents  appreciate  the 
development  of  their  sons 
under  mature  leadership. 
All  activities.  No  extras. 
No  uniform. 

Enrollment  limited 
WM.  H.  MORGAN 

Director 

READFIELD  MAINE 


GRAY  GABLES  INN 

An  Inn  of  Distinction  and 
Historic  Interest 


Excellent  Cuisine 

Moderate  Rates 


Warm  Sea  Bathing 
Restricted 


BOURNE  (Cape  Cod),  MASSACHUSETTS 

ON   BUZZARDS  BAY 


Reginald  Fairfax  Bolles 

c:Stuclio 

PORTRAITS    •    PAINTED  SCREENS    •    BIRDS  AND  BIRD  PANELS 

MAIN  STREET.  COTUIT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Y o u  are  cordially  invited 
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Health  Centre  Inc. 

137  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Individually  Supervised 
Exercise 


Squash  -  Handball 
Badminton 


Showers,  Steam,  Massage 
and 

Ultra-Violet  Solarium 


Exercise  for  Executi\es 
LiBerty  9662 


NEW  YORK'S 
MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL  HOTEL 


uu^r  to  railroad 
term  nals,  busi- 

on  Qu^^t  Murray 
-^rFlmo;  restaurant  and 

cocktail  lounge. 

^4  50     Double,  $6-00 

Single, 

Suites,  $8 


potel 


45  Park  Ave.,  at  37th  Street,  New  York 
Direction  of  Spencer  L.  Sawyer 


BOOK  NEWS 


GOLD  RUSH,  edited  by  Georgia 
\\'illis  Read  and  Rutli  Gaines,  with  a 
foreword  by  F.  W.  Hodge.  The  Jour- 
nals, Drawings,  and  Other  Paper  of 
J.  Goldsborough  Bruff,  Captain, 
Washington  City  and  Cahfornia  Min- 
ing Association,  April  2,  1849-July 
20,  1851. 

A  day-to-day  record  of  the  over- 
land journey  to  California.  Captain 
Bruff,  who  in  1849  left  his  position 
as  draftsman  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers 
to  lead  the  Washington  City  and  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Mining  Association,  was 
gifted  with  crayon  and  pen. 

He  was  keenly  observant,  inter- 
ested in  everything  about  him,  and  a 
tireless  note-taker.  His  journals, 
drawings,  and  other  papers  provide 
the  most  comprehensive  firsthand  ac- 
count ever  published  of  life  on  the 
overland  trail. 

Historians  will  recognize  this  book 
as  invaluable  source  material.  Brufif 
knew  that  it  was  a  record  of  perma- 
nent worth,  and  later  expanded  his 
notes  with  a  view  to  publication,  but 
the  work  never  appeared.  The  editors 
spent  ten  years  transcribing  and  edit- 
ing the  early  notebooks  and  collating 
them  with  later  manuscript ;  they 
made  two  trips  to  California  to  visit 
the  scenes  of  Bruff's  adventures.  The 
result  is  a  work  that  is  a  monument  in 
the  literature  of  the  West. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
PRESS,  pages :  v.  1,  Ixxxvii,  630  p. ; 
V.  2,  viii,  631-1404  p. :  illus.,  maps, 
diagrams,  $15.00.  Iwxed. 

Book  N'c7cs  from  Macmillan 

.  .  .  W  HEX  HE  had  completed  the 
manuscript  of  MR.  TOMPKINS 
EXPLORES  THE  ATOM,  George 
Gamow  was  much  perturbed  to  real- 
ize that  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  John 
Hookiiani.  the  illustrator  who  had 
created  Mr.  Tompkins'  facial  fea- 
tures, since  the  artist  was  busy  in 
England  with  more  imj^ortant  mat- 
ters. Therefore,  difficult  as  it  was, 
the  author  decided  to  illustrate  the 
book  with  his  own  hand.  Not  being 
an  artist,  he  borrowed  freely  from 
every  source  available,  running  the 
oamut  from  Botticelli  to  the  comic 


sections  of  the  Sunday  papers.  The 
pictures  that  have  resulted  from  this 
bold  effort  may  look  slightly  crazy, 
but  after  all,  the  stories  they  illus- 
trate are  slightly  crazy,  too.  Mac- 
millan published  MR.  TOMPKINS 
EXPLORES  THE  ATOM  on  April 
4. 

.  ♦  ♦  Wh.\tever  William  Haz- 
LiTT  did,  he  did  with  passion,  and  this 
makes  the  great  English  essayist  an 
extremely  good  subject  for  a  biog- 
raphy. Catherine  Macdonald  Mac- 
lean, a  scholar  of  the  first  water  who 
happens  to  be  able  to  make  whatever 
she  writes  about  fascinating  to  the 
reader,  has  written  a  new  biography 
of  Hazlitt  called  BORN  UNDER 
SATURN.  ]\Iacmillan  published  it 
on  April  11. 

Item  from  Ap pleton-C entury 

SEVENTY  THOUSAND 
MILES  OF  WAR  Being  One  Man's 
Odyssey  on  Many  Fronts  by  ^^^  W. 
Chaplin.  8  vo. 

For  ten  years  Bill  Chaplin  was  an 
ace    reporter    of    the  International 
News  Service.    Now  he  is  one  of 
NBC's    top    commentators  who 
"Round  up"  the  news  from  England. 
He  has  known  civilians  in  the  war 
areas  from  Delhi  to  Dunkirk,  from 
the   Himalayas   to   Moscow — talke 
with  them,  worked  with  them,  helpe 
them.    This  book  is  his  absorbing 
deep-felt  Odyssey — an  eloquent  hu 
man  chronicle. 

Chai:)Iin  says  his  one  test  of  mate 
rial  to  be  included  was  "Is  it  interest 
ing?"  If  it  wasn't  interesting,  he  left 
it  out,  no  matter  how  important  ii 
might  be,  politically  or  internation 
ally.  The  result  is  a  fascinating  anec 
dotal  account  of  the  present  war 
siiowing  the  daily  behavior  of  men 
women  and  children  who  never  maki 
the  headlines,  but  who  give  you  a  tru( 
understanding  of  life  in  Europe 
India,  and  Russia  today. 

Charles  A.  ^^'agner  in  the  Y 
Mirror  writes :  ''Bill  Chaplin,  on  hi 
INS  assignments  over  there,  alway 
kept  clear  and  shining  the  thoughts  o 
the  Yank  foot  soldier.  His  book  'Se\ 
enty  Thousand  ^liles  of  War,'  shoot 
ivom  that  high  level — the  commo 
foot  trooper. 
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THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT 
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♦  ♦  ♦  N^osT  OF  the  kids  were  asleep 
in  the  ward  cars  that  were  dark  ex- 
cept for  the  dim  lights  a  few  inches 
off  the  floor.  There  was  little  sound 
but  the  roar  of  the  wheels  as  the 
wounded  soldiers  were  hurried 
through  the  night  to  some  hinterland 
destination.  Joe  Watkins,  low  in 
spirit,  stretched  his  injured  leg  gin- 
gerly before  him  and  watched  the  dark 
land  escaping  past  his  window  and 
wondered  what  the  next  hospital 
w  ould  be  like. 

On  the  seat  beside  Joe,  his  arm  in 
a  sling  and  a  bandage  around  his 
head,  sat  Milt  Leeper.  A  funny  name, 
Joe  had  always  said. 

"Joe,  it's  good  gettin'  home,  ain't 
it?"  Milt  said,  as  if  he  had  been  think- 
ing about  it  a  long  time. 

"In  a  way,"  Joe  said. 

"What  the  hell  you  mean,  'in  a 
way'  ?"  Milt  said,  as  if  Joe  had  com- 
mitted sacrilege. 

"What's  the  difiference?"  Joe  said. 
"We  et  in  Africa,  didn't  we  ?  And  we 
slept  in  Africa,  didn't  we?  So  what? 
We  come  home  and  do  the  same  damn 
thing.  And  if  we're  not  being  shot  at 
with  bullets  we're  being  shot  at  by 
some  big  clabber-mouth  tellin'  us  how 
good  we  are,  and  then  when  it's  all 
over  they'll  let  us  root  for  ourselves." 

Milt  said,  "Goddammit,  Joe,  you 
ain't  got  the  right  spirit !" 

"I  ain't  got  no  spirit  at  all,"  Joe 
said. 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  Milt  said. 

"Well,"  Joe  said,  easing  his  leg  with 
the  bullet  hole  in  it,  "I  ain't  gettin'  no 
spirit  until  I  find  out  what  to  get 


spirit  for.  Maybe  I'll  join  a  labor 
union." 

Milt  was  pontifical.  "You  can't 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too." 

"Cake,"  Joe  said,  reminiscently. 
"Ma  used  to  make  damn  good  cake. 
Milt.  Melt  in  your  movith.  I  ain't 
had  cake  like  that  in  so  goddam  long 
I  forgot  how  it  tastes." 

"That's  what  I  mean,  Joe,"  Milt 
said. 

"What  the  hell  about  cake?"  Joe 
said. 

"Just  cake,  fer  instance,"  Milt  said. 
"You  didn't  get  any  over  there.  No 
cake  like  your  ma  cooked.  You're 
comin'  home  to  cake." 

"No  cake  like  your  ma  cooked," 
Joe  said. 

He  looked  out  the  window  and  felt 
funny  on  the  inside.  Dawn  slipped 
across  the  tall  Texas  sky.  It  was 
getting  red  and  purple  all  at  once. 
Joe  remembered  the  Plains  for  the 
first  time  in  months,  where  ma  lived 
— the  cold  red  skies  in  autumn  and 
the  sound  of  a  wagon  clucking  a  mile 
away. 

He  grinned. 

"Cake,"  he  said. 

The  train  rocked  on  and  the  sun 
swept  up.  The  mesquite  trees  hung 
their  long,  dried  beans  in  the  listless 
morning  air.  Joe  listened  to  the 
click-clack  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails 
and  they  sounded  like  the  cluck  of 
a  loose-hubbed  wagon. 

"Cake,"  he  said.  "By  god,  Milt, 
it's  good  to  get  home,  ain't  it?" 

— Clyde  B.  Ragsd.^le 


TABLE  MODEL 

AC -DC 

RADIO 

attractive  walnut 
cabinet 
$5950 


CHAS.  W.  HOMEYER  CO. 

498  Boylston  Street 
KEN.  3510 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 

I    SERVICEMEN'S  SPECIAL  | 

I  Size  6"  X  8"  j 

I  3  for  $10  I 


THIS  OCCASION  DEMANDS 
FINE  PHOTOGRAPHS 


ill 


I       1 306  BEACON  STREET  | 

I  COOLIDGELCORNER  | 

I      Appointment  Phone — ASP.  jjdg  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave.    (MU.  9-7920). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
&  49th  St.  {W'l.  2-1200).  Mickey  Alpert's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves. 
S2.50  after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.    (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hotel 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CL  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CL  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  week- 
days, $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CL  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  too  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  and  Hudson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  men  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  cov.,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  Edison,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CL  6-5000).  Dinner  from  $2.00-$2.50 
vSat.  &  Sun.  Min.  $2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily. 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M  No  cover — No 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
$1.75.  No  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
day.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
\'illage.    Dinner  from  $1.25.    3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper. 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CL 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 
from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  cv.isine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain.  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 
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Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 

Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever. 
Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  SI. 65. 

One,  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for 
yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).    Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Earn,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
\'ery  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,  54th  & 
B'way.  For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
toj)  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.  t)utstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

Oyster  Ear,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  Oyster  Par  is  famous 
'round  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  course,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  ser\  ice  is  speedy. 

Olney  Inn,  12  E.  49th  St.  Clara  May 
Downey's  famous  food.  Luncheon  from 
85c;  Dinner  from  $1.50;  Cocktail  Lounge. 
Half  block  from  Radio  City. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food. 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.  7  East  44th  St.  ■ 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  Open 

I  A.M.  daily.  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M.— 
$1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Man- 
hattan's newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  food. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 

Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.   Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open 

II  to  1  A.M.  incl.  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  $1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI. 
2-9437j.  Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare 
serv^ed.   Closed  Sun. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St. 
(EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French  Restau- 
rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI.  , 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe! 
luncheon  $1.50.  and  a  Pre-Theatre  din-, 
ner  from  S2  from  6  P.M.   A  la  cartel 

specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  the' 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason- 
able prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Lindy's,    1655   B'wav,   Broadwav's  Town 
Hall. 

Mayan,  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800) J 
Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  food. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  65c.  Sizzling 
skillet  dinner,  from  81.75.  Different  na-j' 
tional  dish  each  day. 

Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785) 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALIAN 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185)" 
Thirty-six  years  of  ser\-ice  of  good  Italian 
food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Ital- 
ian food,  including  time  honored  favor- 
ites. Bar,  Luncheons  and  Dinner. 
Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.   (BR.  9-5511). 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect  * 
meal."  Bar. 


SWEDISH 

Castleholm,  344  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  din- 
ing. Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Norse- 
men. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056). 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord, 
Dinner  from  81.85.  No  minimum  except 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss  Pavilion,  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL. 
5-8680).  Superb  Swiss  and  Continental 
food.  Paul  Burger,  "Slgr.  Luncheon  from 
81.25.  Dinner  from  S2.00.  Closed  Sun- 
day. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newest 
Skipper    Restaurant    at    7    E.    44th  St. 


Tk  CONTINENTAL 

CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON 


MADE  OF  CRUSH  RESISTANT 
SPUN  RAYON 

Unlike  tlie  ordinary  summer  suit^  tKis 
amazing  new  fabric,  called  "Coolite" 
has  an  incredible  resistance  to  wrinkling. 
It  looks,  feels  and  wears  like  a  fine  wool 
tropical  worsted. 

Introduced  last  year  by  Stein  Blocb,  it 
set  a  record  of  performance  tbat  firmly 
established  its  place  in  the  sun. 
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Coat  and  Trouser 


ady.  set,  Off  with  everything  hut  the  hnefeit  essentiah 
Jordan's  Mermode  Shop  is  all  decked  out  for  "clear  and  u'flniier" 
with  an  oceanful  of  new  ideas  in  simshine  exposure!  New 
fabrics,  new  colors,  new  styles,  suits  that  are  hoth  fim-fuU  and 
functional,  designed  as  much  for  glamour  ashore  as  good  form  at  sea. 

MERMODE  SHOP  — SECOND  FLOOR  — MAIN  STORE 
lORDAH    MARSH    COMPANT     •     BOSTON,  MASS 


new    ENGLAND'S    LARGEST  S 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 


f 

■  American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 
I  of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg., 
I  48  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly, 
I  6  P.  M.  to  midnight.  Stage  entertain- 
ment, free  refreshments,  dancing.  Dev. 
8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 
Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 
Social  Events.    Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston— Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,   Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 
80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St..— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 
Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. — 
Ken.  7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — -Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794;- 
149  Stamford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U. 
Building,  4S  Boylston  Street,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M. -12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 

Boston — Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 

Forces  may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  49  At- 
lantic Avenue,  has  the  latest  books  on 
Navigation,  Machinery,  Seamanship,  etc. 
available.  Books  loaned  to  Merchant 
Marine  Men  only.  All  others  welcome 
to  consult  or  read  on  premises. 
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SAVE-AS-YOU-GO 
P  A  Y-AS-YOU-GO 

TWO  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND 
TRADITIONS 


SAVING  HERE  IS  EASY  ...  a 
small  identical  amount  each 
month.  SAVING  HERE  IS  FAST 
.  .  .  your  account  grows  steadily. 

HOME  OWNERSHIP  IS  SIMPLE 
under  our  monthly  payment  plan 
of  financing  .  .  .  fitted  to  wartime 
a:  surely  as  to  peacetime. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 

MERCHANTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

"K  E  ARE  HOMEMAKERS" 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-iiperatii'f  Bunk  in  M assachusti t s 
★ 


MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO   APPOINTMENT  NECESS.\RY 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

5x7  j|$^95 
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photos 

Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


STUARJS  ? 

338  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

^ ofor  Summer  44 

.  .  .  our  miracle  dress 

in  two-tone  sheer   r^c^  qO 


STUARTS  N 

c 

338  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  the  above  dress. 

Brown  with  White  □ 
Red  with  White  □  Siies: 

Flesh  with  Powder  Blue     □  10121416 
Maize  with  Powder  Blue  □ 
Navy  with  Powder  Blue  D 

Charge    □  C.  O.  D.    □  Check  Enclosed  [ 

Name   

Address   

City  and  State  

Please  check  the  abcve  for  color  and  size 
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GOOD  FOOD  .  . .  GOOD 


FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  ra.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAP.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Hi-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.  Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
at  Kenmore  Square  offers  superb  food 
and  the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Nota- 
ble at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Socie- 
ty" is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name  will 
be  served  to  equal  the  best  you  ha\'e 
had  elsewhere.     A  gourmet's  paradise. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 

Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 
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Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  mai-n 
tains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Uafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Bradford  Roof,  Hotel  Bradford,  offers  top 
name  entertainment  at  all  times.  No 
cover  in  the  beautiful  room,  Sammy 
Eisen's  music  for  dancing.  Attractive 
Sky  Bar  adjoining.  Food  is  excellent 
here. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Goodi 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  $1  cover 
charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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Your  bath  becomes  a  regal  beauty  ritual 
when  you  use  Prince  Matchabelli's  ABANO  Bath  Oil. 
Just  a  few  glistening  drops  will  soften 
and  perfume  your  bath,  make  it  an  utter  delight. 
The  fragrance  of  ABANO  will  envelop  and  caress  you 
for  hours  with  a  feeling  of  sheerest  luxury. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  LUXURY  .  .  .The  exotic  fragrance  of  ABANO  has  now  been  given  to  n  complete  sequence  of  matched  bath 
luxuries  .  .  .  newly,  beautifully  packaged  .  .  .  Abano  Bath  Oil,  3.75  to  12.00  .  .  .  Bath  Soap,  2.00  .  .  .  Toilet  Water,  5.00  .  .  .  Cologne, 
2.50  .  .  .  Dusting  Powder,  2.50  .  .  .  also  Abano  Perfume,  3.50  to  35.00.  Plus  Tax.  Jt  Icadiiu]  ikfi^rttneiit  stores  and  s/)eci<il(j  sl.vps. 
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PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting ;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
i  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthingtoa  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  138  Newbury  St. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.    Closed  Sundays 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Svmdays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museimi,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets,  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Garden  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  sp>ecial  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  ChiU"ch,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,   19  and  21  North 

Square,  Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.   Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — -"History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 


I  APARTMENTS 

I  a>4>id  /^^oaJzlUte  .  .  . 

I       Furnished  Apartments 

I       for  Army  and  Navy  | 

I       Officers.  | 

I  ■  I 

I     TAFF  &  CO.  I 

I    Brookline  Back  Bay  | 

I       Lon.  4400  Ken.  2059  | 

COOLEYS 

Established  1 860 

English  Ledther 
Billfolds 

na  and  Gl  dSS 

34  Newbury  St. 
KEN.  3827  Boston 


BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY.NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
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COMPACT  MAKE-UP  BY  iZOUi/c^^Mti. 

New  beauty  .  .  .  glamorous  beauty  ...  in  Doraldina  Compact 
Make-up  designed  for  young  skins.  Made  with  an  emulsified  lanolin 

base  your  make-up  stays  on  hour  after  hour  without  need 
of  re-powdering  ...  as  it  imparts  a  soft,  satiny  finish  and  helps  conceal 
minor  skin  imperfections.  Six  fashion-right  colors  to  choose  from.  $1.50 
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BY  A>X    H  AVI  LAND 


Fragrant  witli  romance,  dewy  as  tlie  traditional  Lride  s  touquet, 
captured  Ly  tliis  genius  parlumeur  Stearns  street  floor. 

Talcum,  $2.50  Body  Powder,  $5  5acliet,  $2.50  Perfume,  $3.50  to 
$11.50    Grecian  Batli  Oil,  $3.50  to  $12.50    Prices  plus  20%  Fed.T  ax. 


^tu  Bosfenian 


COMMON  TALK 


Education 

.  .  .  Maybe  you've  wondered, 
too,  what  you  would  do  if  set  down 
in  a  strange  country  with  only  four 
words  to  your  name.  The  sign  lan- 
guage is  fine  stuff,  especially  as  exer- 
cise, but  a  stranger  on  our  shores 
would  probably  be  lugged  off  to  a 
quiet  padded  cell  for  using  it  exclu- 
sively. 

.  The  way  out  taken  by  a  Miss 
Odette  Hector,  young  Costa  Rican 
student  at  Penn  State,  looks  good  to 
us.  While  she  was  busy  wangling 
enough  English  to  order  her  food  in 
restaurants,  she  lived  on  ice  cream 
and  cake,  her  allotment  of  four 
words. 

Ice  cream  and  cake  for  breakfast  is 
a  thought  which  gives  us  the  shud- 
ders. But  even  at  that,  some  alert  ad 
agency  with  an  ice  cream  account 
could  do  wonders  with  the  sparkling- 
eyed  lassie  who  did  so  well  with  our 
national  dessert  dish.  She  could  en- 
dorse an  ''I-learned-English-with-ice- 
cream"  campaign. 

Personals 

»  ♦  ♦  The  habit  of  reading  Per- 
sonals is  an  odd  form  of  disease  with 
us.  Give  us  the  Saturday  Reviezv  of 
Literature  and  we're  off,  frothing  at 
the  mouth  with  delight.  The  world 
unfolds,  characters  bloom,  and  cour- 
age filters  back.  Here  we  go : 

•'LONELY  LADY,  fiftyish,  radi- 
cally inclined,  wishes  to  correspond 
with  personable  friendly  gentleman 
claiming  sense  of  humor.  .  .  ." 


Play  around  with  that  word  "claim- 
ing." 

"GENTLEMAN  SEEKS  a  femi- 
nine correspondence  in  vicinity  of 
Pennsylvania.  .  .  ." 

"COSMOPOLITAN  MISS  with 
dimples  wants  mail  from  men  who 
have  lived  or  are  living  outside 
U.  S.  A.  .  .  ." 

"MAN,  fiftyish,  rather  in  the  dumps 
for  want  of  something  more  substan- 
tial than  imaginative  outlet,  would 
welcome  feminine  correspondence, 
intimate  or  otherwise ;  former  New 
Yorker,  now  located  in  Florida,  al- 
though not  entirely  from  choice.  .  .  ." 

We're  rapidly  catching  on  to  the 
idea  that  "ish"  is  a  new  mathematical 
term  for  a  5  to  9  year  span.  It  is  not 
adaptable  for  the  teen-agers,  however. 
"Sixteenish,"  "seventeenish,"  etc.,  are 
terms  for  states  of  mind,  not  age. 

Moi'ic  Problems 

♦  ♦  ♦  Sheila  barrett 

passes  this  one  along  after  a  session 
at  a  Boston  movie  emporium  in  early 


afternoon.  The  bobby-sox  brigade 
was  out  in  full  bloom,  whipping  up 
and  down  the  aisles,  getting  in  shape 
to  swoon  over  the  swing  band  next  on 
the  list.  An  elderly  couple  sat  beside 
Sheila,  grimly  trying  to  concentrate 
on  the  picture.  After  one  particu- 
larly loud  blast  from  the  bobby- 
brigade,  the  woman  turned  to  her 
liusband  and  said : 

"Dear,  we  simply  must  come  back 
and  see  the  picture  sometime.  I  had 
no  idea  the  floor  show  started  this 
early  in  the  day." 

Data  oil  China 

♦  ♦  ♦  Our  crashing  ignorance  of 
the  Far  East  is  something  rare  in  its 
completeness.  That  is,  it  was  until  we 
met  Mrs.  Welthy  Honsinger  Fisher, 
widow  of  the  Bishop  of  India,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Evelyn  Howe  and  her 
excellent  Five  O'Clock  Follies  pro- 
gram over  station  WEEI. 

Mrs.  Fisher  is  an  author,  lecturer, 
and  recognized  authority  on  China, 
India,  Mexico,  and  more  recently  on 
South  America.  Tall,  aristocratic,  and 
crisp  in  manner,  Mrs.  Fisher  manages 
to  build  immediate  confidence  in  her 
knowledge  of  her  subject  without 
creating  tlie  impression  that  she  is 
excluding  all  of  the  other  authorities 
in  the  book.  And,  as  one  person  who 
was  in  Chunking  during  the  four 
years  of  worst  bombings,  when  she 
says  she  admires  the  courage  and 
dignity  of  the  Chinese,  she  is  in  the 
best  position  to  make  a  flat  statement 
of  anvone  we  know. 
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An  intelligent  admirer  of  China, 
and  one  who  lived  there  for  ten  years, 
Mrs.  Fisher  has  seen  the  historic  and 
crowded  panorama  of  the  nation 
change  before  her  eyes.  She  was  there 
during  the  "last  dying  embers  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty."  When  the  old  Em- 
press Dowager  died,  she  spent  forty- 
nine  days  in  mourning  for  her  with 
the  rest  of  the  Chinese.  When  the 
Republic  was  born,  she  became  well- 
:i;-quainted  with  Sun  Yat  Sen ;  the 
Father  of  it. 

The  manner  in  which  people  be- 
come authorities  on  any  subject  is 
always  interesting.  Mrs.  Fisher  is  no 
exception.  She  was  trained  in  youth 
*  ■  he  a  concert  singer,  but  the  neat 
li'iundaries  of  that  world  seemed 
mildly  restrictive  to  her,  and  she  de- 
i  !cd  to  find  out  something  about  our 
I'.cighbors  of  the  world. 

Tlicre  was  a  teaching  opening  in  a 
small  American-run  Chinese  school, 
and  when  she  was  offered  the  post  of 
Head  Mistress,  she  packed  her  bags 
and  went  along.  Once  there,  she  took 
a  deep  and  intelligent  dive  into  the 
culture  and  customs  of  the  Orient. 

Her  teacher  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage was  a  famous  scholar  with  the 
three  silver-tipped  fingernails  which 
indicated  his  scholarly  rank.  He  was 
under  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Fisher 
knew  something  about  the  language, 
but  after  a  few  lessons  during  which 
the  only  method  of  communication 


was  by  picking  up  articles  off  the  desk 
and  identifying  them  to  each  other, 
the  scholar  was  all  set  to  give  her  back 
to  the  kindergarten  division. 

During  her  ten  years  in  China,  she 
put  her  concert  training  to  good  use, 
giving  "sacred"  song  recitals,  and 
slipping  in  a  few  American  or  "non- 
sacred"  numbers  for  good  measure. 
She  learned  the  language  with  thor- 
oughness, made  her  social  calls  in  the 
accepted  sedan  chair,  used  a  long  red 
calling  card  as  her  Chinese  etiquette 
demanded,  and  got  to  know  many 
people  and  things  of  which  foreigners 
are  left  in  ignorance. 

Briefing  a  long  and  interesting 
story,  two  opinions  stand  out  in  Mrs. 
Fisher's  mind.  One  is  that  since  we 
expect  and  want  the  Orient  to  take 
our  machinery  and  production  meth- 
ods for  their  own  good,  we  must  oft'er 
understanding  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  ccnturies-old  wisdom  of  the 
l'2ast.  Their  way  of  doing  things,  their 
social  customs,  and  their  qualities  of 
wisdom  and  reflection  have  endured 
through  the  years.  It  will  be  worth 
while  for  us  not  to  dismiss  them  as 
"dated"  or  archaic. 

The  second  opinion  on  which  Mrs. 
Fisher  stands  firm  is  that  the  good 
manners  of  the  East  are  revival  mate- 
rial for  America.  \Ve  were  taught 
manners  a  few  decades  ago.  A  re- 
vival of  same  would  be  timely. 

In  the  proceses  of  eating  an  authen- 


tic Chinese  dinner,  with  Mrs.  Fisher 
wielding  the  chopsticks  skillfully 
while  we  managed  to  scratch  up  a 
chunk  of  rice  every  now  and  then,  we 
were  given  a  clear  idea  of  what  "sav- 
ing and  losing  face"  means  to  the  Chi- 
nese. Unfortunately,  we  lost  same 
trying  to  make  the  chopsticks  behave, 
the  idea  and  "face"  as  well. 

An  incident  which  demonstrates 
her  theory  that  Chinese  and  American 
humor  are  closely  akin  occurred  in 
Xew  Delphi  fairly  recently.  Several 
young  American  Xavy  men  came  out 
of  their  hotel,  hopped  into  rickshas, 
and  urged  the  "boys"  to  make  it 
snappy.  The  "boys"  started  off  at  a 
relatively  fast  pace  but  didn't  go  fast 
enough.  Suddenly,  the  men  called  a 
halt,  got  out  of  the  rickshas,  motioned 
tlic  "boys"  to  climb  in,  got  between 
the  "shafts"  or  whatever  they  are.  and 
went  racing  through  the  streets  to 
their  destination.  The  ricksha  boys 
howled  with  excited  laughter,  the 
passersby  grinned,  and  everyone  had 
a  fine  time,  thank  you. 

Xeedless  to  say,  the  Americans  did 
not  lose  face.  The  Chinese  know  how 
to  accept  such  things  with  genuine 
pleasure. 

Definition  Division 

.  .  .  Kx  0\\  what  a  fox  is?  A 

wolf  that  sends  flowers. 
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Bond  Sales]iia)i 

»  ♦  ♦  Press  releases  from  Vic- 
tor Records  explain  that  Charlie 
Spivak,  bandleader,  has  a  new  scheme 
for  pushing  up  the  sale  of  bonds.  He 
tills  all  requests  at  niteries  where  he 
i;.  working  provided  the  person  mak- 
ing the  request  will  buy  a  war  bond. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  evening's  haul 
was  over  $8,000  worth  of  bonds.  The 
largest  single  bond  sold  was  for 
$1,000,  for  the  tune  Hands  Across  the 
Tabic.  The  purchaser  was  a  waiter. 
And  you  carve  the  social  significance 
out  of  that  one. 

I'ictorv  Garden 

.  ♦  ♦  There's  a  shoe-shine  par- 
lor in  Park  Square  which  seems  to 
have  more  than  a  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  times.  Outside,  on  the  curb- 
stone edge,  is  a  small  flower  pot  with 
two  green  shoots  poking  up.  The 
shoots,  by  the  way,  will  become  rad- 
ishes sometime  this  spring.  They  will 
if  the  crowds  of  gaping  people  who 
shut  off  the  sun  from  the  flower  pot 
will  please  step  aside  every  now  and 
then. 

Situation 

♦  ,  ♦  Embarrassing  inci- 
dents are  not  uncommon.  The  one 
which  happened  to  Susan  Miller,  the 
young  and  talented  singer  who  was 
recently  at  the  Statler's  Terrace 
Room,  rates  high  in  the  shudder  de- 
partment, however. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Earl  Car- 
roll was  just  opening  his  theatre- 
restaurant  in  Hollywood,  Susan  was 
signed  to  sing  there.  On  opening 
night,  with  the  place  packed  to  the 
hatches  with  celebrities,  Susan  got 
ready  to  do  her  first  song. 

Mr.  Carroll  had  really  gone  all  out 
with  the  place.  There  were  circular 
stages,  disappearing  platforms,  spot- 
lights, and  gadgets  calculated  to 
amaze  the  public.  Susan's  gown,  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  occasion, 
was  of  gold  lame  studded  with  pearls. 
A  gown  like  this  weighs  plenty,  and 
as  she  stepped  between  the  curtains 
and  onto  her  small  circular  platform, 
she  found  that  she  was  having  a  little 
trouble  walking.  This  was  all  right. 
She  climbed  on  her  platform,  smiled, 
and  started  singing. 


The  idea  of  the  number  was  that 
she  would  sing  it,  then  step  on  a  small 
button,  and  the  platform  would  grad- 
ually disappear  below  stage  level, 
taking  her  with  it. 

It  was  a  good  idea,  but  halfway 
through  her  number,  the  platform 
began  to  sink  slowly  and  surely.  The 
gown,  weighing  enough  for  the 
needed  pressure,  had  tripped  the  cir- 
cuit, and  down  dropped  Susan.  When 
she  had  disappeared  from  sight,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  laughter,  Za- 
nuck,  the  producer,  rushed  over  to 
the  edge,  stuck  his  head  down,  and 
urged  her  to  come  back  soon. 

The  second  opening  night  situation 
occurred  about  half-way  through  the 
show.  Susan  was  singing  on  one  cir- 
cular platform,  and  her  pianist  was 
located  on  a  larger  circular  platform 
behind  her.  Again  halfway  through 
the  number,  she  heard  laughter.  Turn- 
ing around,  she  saw  to  her  chagrin, 
that  her  pianist  and  piano  were  slowly 
circling  behind  her,  round  and  round. 

More  JVhistles 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  Bostonian  dowager 
who  startled  all  of  Newbury  street  by 
letting  out  a  two-finger  whistle  to 
stop  a  cab  has  brought  to  light  another 
versatile  dowager  who  was  also  hunt- 
ing a  cab  on  Beacon  street. 

This  second  dowager,  quaintly 
dressed,  stood  on  the  curb.  Our  in- 
formant, the  taxi  driver,  turned  the 
corner  and  heard  a  loud  whistle. 
Looking  around,  he  saw  no  one  but 
the  old  lady.  So  much  volume  couldn't 
have  come  from  her,  he  thought,  and 
he  was  about  to  go  on  when  another 
whistle  stopped  him.  The  old  lady 
came  over  and  climbed  in. 


As  he  drove  ahead,  he  asked  the 
"fare"  if  slie  had  heard  a  whistle,  too. 
Of  course,  she  said.  It  was  she  who 
had  whistled. 

"What's  more,  young  man,"  she 
went  on,  "I  can  whistle  plain  or  fancy. 
You  want  to  hear  my  fancy  whistle?" 

Leaning  back,  the  old  lady  settled 
down  to  an  assortment  of  whistles, 
bird  calls,  "birds,"  and  bits  from  light 
opera. 

Flowers 

♦  ♦  ♦  SiD  HOFFMAN  passes  on 
a  human-interest  angle  to  the  year- 
old  plan  which  the  American  Florists 
Telegraph  service  inaugurated — that 
of  taking  orders  from  front-line  PX. 

This  service  enables  men  on  the 
far-flung  battle  fronts  to  wire  flow-ers 
to  their  parents  and  loved  ones  back 
home.  By  check-up,  it  has  been  found 
that  more  than  300,000  orders  were 
sent  back  at  Easter,  and  Mother's 
Day  orders  already  total  400,000. 

Delivering  these  flowers  is  a  heart- 
warniing  and  vaguely  sad  experience 
for  a  florist.  It  is  also  a  reassuring 
one  for  the  skeptic  who  expects  the 
American  home  to  crumble  to  dust. 
One  order  received  here  in  Boston 
was  for  a  fifteen-dollar  bouquet  of 
flowers.  The  address  was  completely 
unknown  to  the  florist.  Looking  it 
up  in  the  city  directory,  he  started  out 
with  the  box.  The  district  was  where 
the  recent  clean-up  campaign  found 
its  worst  conditions. 

After  getting  in  the  general  vicin- 
ity of  the  address,  the  florist  got  out 
and  started  asking  for  the  woman  who 
was  to  receive  them.  He  was  directed 
down  an  alley  and  to  a  dingy  apart- 
ment house.  There  were  no  name 
plates,  no  bells,  and  very  little  light 
in  the  halls.  Knocking  at  the  first 
door,  he  asked  for  the  woman  by 
name.  She  lived,  he  was  told,  on  the 
top  floor.  Climbing  thrre,  he  knocked 
again. 

The  woman  who  came  to  the  door 
was  old  and  care-worn.  She  was 
afraid,  at  first,  that  the  box  of  flowers 
meant  only  one  thing.  But  when  she 
was  told  that  her  son  had  sent  them, 
she  took  the  box,  opened  it,  and 
buried  her  face  in  the  flowers.  There 
were  no  tears,  no  sobbing.  Only  a 
very  great  and  silent  happiness.  Fif- 
teen dollars  worth  of  flowers. 
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THE  DEVIL  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


...  Our  Puritan  ancestors, 
who  came  to  settle  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts,  were  distinguished  by 
their  fear  and  respect  for  the  Devil. 
And  why  not?  He  was  all  over  the 
place,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  prove  it. 

He  ranged  all  over  Massachusetts 
before  the  early  settlers  arrived  to 
contest  his  ownership.  In  Ipswich, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  now  stands,  a  cloven 
hoofprint  may  be  seen  in  a  rock.  Is 
not  that  the  mark  of  the  Devil  ? 

His  footprints  in  Upton  show  that 
he  was  a  huge  fellow  of  frightening 
proportions,  for  the  two  prints  of 
his  feet  are  two  miles  apart.  They 
are  about  five  feet  long  and  two 
feet  wide,  so  judge  for  yourself.  How 
he  must  have  bellowed  as  he  stood 
there  with  his  feet  planted  wide 
apart!  Lightning  flashed  from  his 
angry  eyes,  and  the  thunder  of  his 
voice  could  be  heard  for  miles.  He 
did  not  like  the  newcomers  who  de- 
fied his  authority.  Why,  as  soon  as 
they  had  built  log  houses  to  shelter 
their  families,  they  went  right  to 
work  and  built  a  church  in  every 
town ! 

Then  crafty  old  Satan  decided  to 
have  a  church  of  his  own.  He  found 
in  the  Berkshires  a  most  impressive 
spot,  from  which  he  could  look  down 
upon  the  valley  and  the  distant  moun- 
tains. A  beautiful  formation  of  white 
marble,  the  Devil's  Pulpit,  but  who 
would  climb  the  dangerous  trail  ? 
Satan  was  alone  on  his  summit,  while 
all  over  Massachusetts  he  could  see 
the  people  flocking  to  the  churches 
they  had  built. 

In  a  terrible  rage,  the  Devil  came 
down  from  the  mountain.  He  was 
going  to  sulk  in  his  hideaway,  the 
Devil's  Garden  at  Amherst  Notch, 
when  suddenly  he  saw  right  in  his 
path  a  huge  boulder  of  about  three 
hundred  tons.  Raising  his  mighty 
foot,  he  gave  the  rock  a  kick.  Up  into 
the  air  it  went,  the  Devil's  Football, 
and  when  it  came  down  some  miles 
away,  it  bounced  a  few  times,  then 
rolled  until  it  lost  its  mementum  and 
finally  came  to  a  stop  in  South  Had- 
ley. 


Frustrated,  the  Devil  had  to  nurse 
a  sore  toe,  and  that  kept  him  out 
of  mischief  for  a  while.  He  had 
found  out  that  blustering  didn't  get 
him  anywhere,  so  he  decided  to  try 
beguilement. 

In  the  little  town  of  Topsfield, 
Parson  Capen  had  settled  himself  in 
a  very  pleasant  home  with  a  huge 
fireplace  and  casement  windows.  A 
young  maid  servant  worked  in  the 
kitchen,  baking  her  bread  in  a  brick 
oven  inside  the  fireplace.  She  had 
the  faults  of  youth,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  parson's  guiding  hand,  and 
one  Sabbath  Day  she  read  a  book 
that  was  not  meant  for  the  Sabbath. 

The  poor  girl  thereby  lost  her 
soul.  Satan  came  at  once  to  claim 
her.  The  frightened  girl  wept,  and 
begged  the  parson  to  save  her,  but 
alas,  it  was  too  late.  Then  the  parson 
decided  to  beat  the  Devil  at  his  own 
game,  and  knowing  that  Satan  could 
never  resist  a  wager,  the  parson 
brought  out  half  a  bushel  of  flax- 
seed. 

"If  you  can  pick  up  the  flaxseed 
from  the  floor  before  I  can  read  this 
much  of  the  Bible  backwards,"  he 
said,  indicating  some  pages  of  the 
big  volume,  "you  may  take  the  girl 
away,  but  if  I  finish  first,  you  lose 
the  girl." 

The  Devil  hesitated.  That  word 
"backwards"  decided  the  question.  He 
was  sure  the  parson's  tongue  would 


Do  your  part.    Give  your  blood 
to  save  a  Serviceman. 


trip,  and  the  delay  would  give  him 
a  chance  to  pick  up  every  tiny  seed 
from  the  kitchen  floor.  He  nodded 
his  horned  head  and  the  contest  began. 
You  can  imagine  the  state  the  poor 
girl  was  in  as  she  watched  the  Devil 
scrambling  about  on  the  floor,  pick- 
ing up  the  flaxseed,  at  the  same  time 
listening  to  the  parson's  voice  as  he 
read  rapidly.  She  couldn't  tell  how 
well  the  parson  was  doing,  because 
the  words  sounded  so  queer  when  he 
read  backwards. 

The  parson's  voice  rang  out  as  he 
finished  the  last  word,  and  he  clap- 
ped the  covers  of  the  Bible  closed. 
There  was  still  some  seed  scattered 
about  the  floor. 

In  rage,  the  Devil  vanished  through 
a  rat  hole,  and  there  was  the  smell 
of  brimstone  in  the  air.  This  is  a 
true  story,  and  the  rat  hole  is  still 
there  in  the  Parson  Capen  House  as 
evidence. 

It  is  not  on  record  that  anybody 
actually  saw  the  Devil  for  some  time, 
but  he  drove  a  hard  bargain  with  a 
Major  George  Leonard,  who  sold 
himself  to  the  Devil  for  gold.  In 
1716  the  Major  died,  and  Satan  was 
waiting.  He  whistled  the  Major's 
soul  out  of  his  body,  and  then  de- 
cided to  take  the  body  too.  With 
the  corpse  on  his  back,  the  Devil 
went  up  through  the  roof  and  jumped, 
landing  on  a  rock.  And  there  you 
may  see  the  Devil's  footprints,  and 
when  you  have  seen  them,  you  won't 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  story.  There 
was  a  log  of  wood  in  the  cofiin,  and 
nobody  saw  any  corpse  at  the  funeral. 

This  seems  to  have  been  Satan's 
last  actual  appearance  in  Massachu- 
setts. There  is  a  cave  out  in  Wilming- 
ton called  the  Devil's  Den,  but  he 
was  never  seen  to  enter  or  leave  it. 

Satan  may  have  used  this  den  while 
traveling,  but  isn't  home  where  you 
sleep?  The  Devil's  Bed  and  Pillow 
are  on  a  tiny  rocky  island  of¥  the 
coast  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  It  would 
seem  that  in  deep  disgust  and  dis- 
appointment at  his  loss  of  prestige, 
the  Devil  left  the  mainland  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  betook  himself  to  the 
little  island,  what  might  be  called 
neutral  territory  today,  for  curiously 
enough,  it  bears  the  name  of  No 
Man's  Land. 

— ]\Iadeline  Corse 
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NOTHING  WILL  BE  CHANGED 


♦  .  ♦  DOR  h  card  them  laugh- 
ing as  he  approached  the  door.  He 
rang  the  bell. 

"Come  in,"  Tom's  voice  shouted. 

The  first  thing  Bob  saw  as  he  en- 
tered was  Myra,  in  the  kitchen.  She 
was  wearing  a  house-coat  and  her 
hair  was  done  up  over  her  ears.  She 
wore  little  red  earrings ;  it  reminded 
you  of  an  apple.  Bob  thought,  some- 
thing you  wanted  to  bite. 

"Hello,"  she  said.  "Be  right  in 
with  you  two  soon  as  I  finish  the 
dishes." 

"Want  me  to  dry  ?"  Tom  asked  and 
winked  to  Bob. 

"And  break?"  she  said,  laughing. 
"No,  thanks.  But  talk  loudly,  so  I  can 
hear." 

The  men  sat  down  in  the  parlor. 

"Sorry  I  can't  offer  you  anything," 
Tom  said.  "Not  a  drop  in  the  house. 
Everything's  packed.  I  mean,  we 
didn't  replenish  anything,  once  I 
found  out  about  the  army.  We've 
just  kept  going  from  day  to  day." 

"That's  okay,"  Bob  said. 

"Two  more  days  and  then — it's 
khaki  and  mud  for  me.  You're  a 
lucky  bastard." 

"Such  language,"  Myra  called. 
"Pull-eeze." 

"Well,  he  is,"  Tom  said,  louder 
this  time.  "His  heart  condition  can't 
really  be  so  serious,  if  he  goes  along 
the  way  he  has  been  doing.  And  the 
army  won't  bother  him  because  of  it. 
If  that  isn't  being  a  lucky  bastard — ." 

"You've  already  said  that,  darling," 
Myra  said,  coming  to  the  parlor  door, 
a  towel  and  plate  in  her  hands.  "Don't 
repeat  yourself." 

"Army  standards  change,"  Bob 
said,  lighting  a  cigarette.  He  did  not 
really  want  to  smoke  then,  but  he  felt 
he  had  to  do  something.  "A  reject  to- 
day, a  soldier  tomorrow." 

Tom  shook  his  head. 

"Hell,  I'll  swap  hearts  with  you 
right  now." 

From  the  kitchen  came  the  hiss  of 
the  water  running  in  the  sink  and  the 
irregular  click  of  Myra's  low-heeled 
shoes. 

"You'll  take  care  of  the  place  all 
right,  won't  you?"  Tom  asked. 

"I  won't  burn  cigarette  holes  into 


anything  or  get  whiskey  stains  any- 
where. Don't  worry  about  that,"  Bob 
said. 

Tom  pounded  tlie  divan  he  was 
sitting  on. 

"This  furniture  is  good  stuff.  The 
old  man — Myra's  father — he  used  to 
be  in  the  furniture  line.  He  helped 
us  pick  it  out.  Solid  stuff,  all  the 
way  through." 

He  got  up  and  went  over  to  the 
radio-phonograph  in  the  corner. 

"You'll  have  a  field  day  with  this. 
Just  listen." 

He  clicked  the  set  on ;  there  was 
a  sudden  blast  of  music  and  he  low- 
ered the  volume. 

"The  record-player  sounds  just  as 
good.  Here,  listen." 

Bing  Crosby  began  singing  "Mexi- 
cali  Rose"  and  Tom  let  it  play  for 
a  few  moments  before  shutting  it  off. 

"Not  bad,  eh?" 

"I'll  hardly  ever  use  it,"  Bob  said, 
though  he  wondered  why  he  had  said 
that ;  it  was  such  an  obvious  lie  and 
Tom  knew  he  was  a  bug  about  music. 

The  water  stopped  running  in  the 
kitclien  and  the  pantry  door  clicked 
shut  and  ]\Iyra  came  in.  She  was 
humming  and  went  to  Tom  and  kissed 
him  on  the  cheek. 

"Sandpaper,"  she  said.  "But  I  love 
it." 

She  turned  to  Bob. 

"Have  you  two  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements ?" 

"Everything's  already  settled,"  Tom 
said.  "I  asked  Bob  over  to  have  him 
meet  Mr.  Johnson,  and  explain  a  few 
things  about  the  apartment." 

Tom  looked  at  the  rug  and  smiled, 
as  though  to  himself. 

"Everything's  settled,  see.  I  go 
into  the  army,  my  wife  goes  to  live 
with  friends  and  a  guy  takes  over  the 
apartment.   As  easy  as  pie." 

Tom  walked  over  to  the  window 
and  fingered  the  draperies,  stroking 
them  as  if  they  were  something  warm 
and  alive. 

"Good  stuff,"  he  crumpled  them  in 
his  hands  and  released  them.  "My 
sister  gave  these  to  us.  Edith  always 
did  buy  the  best  of  everything." 

He  turned  to  Bob. 


"You  will  take  care  of  everything, 
won't  you?  I  mean,  you'll  get  some- 
one in  here  to  clean  the  place  and  so 
on." 

"You'll  get  the  place  back  just  as 
it  is  now.  Nothing  will  be  disturbed, 
nothing  will  be  changed.  I  promise." 

"Yes,  of  course.  I  know,  I  know," 
Tom  said.  "You  see — hell,  this  was 
the  first  place  Myra  and  I  went  to 
after  our  wedding.  Hell,  you  know." 

Myra  went  to  him  and  put  her  arm 
through  his. 

There  was  a  heavy  silence  and  Bob 
stood  up  quickly. 

"Let's  go  down  for  a  drink,"  he 
said. 

"Fine,"  Myra  said.  "I'll  put  on 
some  paint." 

"No,  thanks,"  Tom  said.  "I'm  not 
going." 

"But  darling,  why  not?  Besides, 
we've  got  to  go  down  and  get  Mr. 
Johnson,"  Myra  said. 

She  turned  to  Bob. 

"He's  the  superintendent  here." 

"No,  thanks,"  Tom  said.  "You  can 
go,  if  you  like.  I'm  staying  here." 

"You're  being  stubborn,"  she  said. 

"Let's  not  go,"  Bob  said.  "I  don't 
particularly  care  for  a  drink." 

"Well  I  do,"  Myra  said.  "It  will 
be  a  little  going  away  party,  Tom. 
Come  along  with  us." 

"You  two  go,"  Tom  said.  "I  don't 
want  any  of  that  Auld  Lang  Syne 
stuff." 

"\\'ell,  come  on  then,  Bob,"  Myra 
said.  "You're  buying,  aren't  you? 
I'll  take  you  in  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the 
way  down." 

She  went  to  the  door  and  opened 
it  and  waited  for  Bob.  He  stood  awk- 
wardly between  both  of  them,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

"Good  luck,  Tom,"  he  held  out  his 
hand.   "Don't  forget  to  write." 

They  shook  hands. 

"Sure  you  don't  want  to  come  with 
us?"  Myra  asked,  as  she  was  closing 
the  door. 

"No,"  Tom  said,  shaking  his  head. 

Even  after  the  door  was  closed  and 
he  heard  them  walking  down  the  cor- 
ridor, he  kept  shaking  his  head. 

—A.  H.  Berzex 
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RED  SIGNAL 


,  .  ♦  They  say  there's  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfect  crime,  but  that's 
a  lot  of  baloney.  The  perfect  crime 
is  the  one  that  isn't  recognized  as  a 
crime  at  all,  but  is  passed  of¥  as  an 
accident.  Only,  the  guy  that's  done 
it  doesn't  talk  about  it. 

Jerry  Carter  had  been  my  best  pal 
once.  But  that  was  before  he  started 
painting  Faith  Harkness'  portrait. 
And  before  that  night  Faith  told  me 
she  was  going  to  marry  him.  I  admit 
I  went  completely  off  the  beam,  and 
that's  how  come  I'd  driven  my  car 
over  an  embankment  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  Damned  lucky  to  come  out 
alive,  too.  The  scar  on  my  forehead 
hardly  showed.  I  intended  to  make 
my  luck  stick  now. 

Our  town  goes  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  Nobody  saw  me  go  out  to 
Jerry's  camp  on  the  island  at  2  a.m., 
and  nobody  saw  me  come  back.  If  a 
murder  ever  looked  like  an  accident, 
Jerry's  did,  I  thought  as  I  crawled 
into  bed  before  daylight.  The  alibi 
angle  cinched  it.  I  was  sorry  it  had 
to  be  a  kid  that  found  him,  but  every- 
thing hinged  on  that. 

Main  Street  was  dead  as  last  week's 
paper  that  hot  June  morning.  I  grin- 
ned when  I  thought  of  what  Bill 
Murphy,  my  editor,  had  said  only  the 
day  before.  "Get  to  work  and  find 
some  copy  in  this  Godforsaken  hole 
or — or  else."  One  blow  with  the  good 
old  "blunt  instrument"  had  fixed 
Jerry  and  my  job  at  the  same  time. 
There  were  no  hairs  or  blood  left  on 
the  fire  tongs,  either.  I'd  taken  care 
of  everything. 

I  was  in  the  drugstore  having  a  cup 
of  coffee,  when  young  Pete  Duft'y 
rattled  up  in  his  paintless  jalopy  and 
stoi)ped  in  front  of  the  sheriff's  of- 
fice across  the  street.  I  got  a  glimpse 
of  his  face,  and  it  was  the  color  of 
the  gray  marble  counter  before  me. 

My  hand  shook  a  little,  and  some 
of  the  coffee  sloshed  onto  the  counter. 
My  head  throbbed,  too.  But  any  guy's 
nerves  are  apt  to  be  shot,  after  two 
months  in  the  hospital.  Still,  I 
thought,  I'd  have  to  watch  it. 

I  had  another  cup  of  coffee  before 
I  strolled  across  the  street.  Pete  was 
just  leaving,  and  the  freckles  stood 


out  on  his  cheekbones  like  shoe  but- 
tons. He  didn't  even  recognize  me. 

The  sheriff  was  putting  on  his  gray, 
sweat-stained  hat  when  I  went  in. 

"Morning,  Sheriff,"  I  said,  trying 
to  sound  casual.  "Got  anything  I  can 
work  into  a  headline?  There  hasn't 
been  even  a  dog  fight  in  town,  and 
the  boss  is  getting  the  idea  I'm  ex- 
pendable." 

Sheriff  Hardy  was  as  gnarled  as  an 
old  crabapple  tree.  He  looked  at  me 
with  his  usual  expression,  as  if  I 
were  sour  whiskey.  "Pete  Duffy's 
just  found  Jerry  Carter  dead  out  at 
the  island.  Tripped  on  his  bathrobe 
cord,  fell  downstairs  and  bashed  in 
his  head,  according  to  Pete." 

"Good  God !"  The  sheriff  couldn't 
know  that  it  wasn't  surprise  tliat  made 
me  clutch  at  the  door  jamb  to  steady 
myself.  For  a  minute  the  old  dizzi- 
ness that  I'd  had  in  the  hospital  after 
my  smash-up  returned.  My  heart 
pounded  against  my  stomach  until  I 
thought  the  coffee  inside  me  would 
curdle.  "I  wanted  news,  not  a  kick  in 
the  teeth !"  I  muttered,  shaking  my 
head  a  little  to  clear  it.   "Mind  if  I 


go  along?" 

"No,  guess  not.  We'll  pick  up  Doc 
Carmichael."  The  sheriff's  thin  mouth 
was  a  gray  slit.  He'd  liked  Jerry,  I 
remembered.  Every  body 'd  liked 
Jerry,  damn  him ! 

We  went  downstairs  and  out  into 
the  hot,  bright  sunlight.  The  sheriff's 
car  was  at  the  curb. 

Doc  Carmichael  was  practicing  eu- 
thanasia on  the  rosebugs  in  his  gar- 
den. He's  a  bluff,  bushy-haired  old 
t\rant  with  eyes  as  sharp  as  one  of 
his  own  scalpels.  Most  people  in 
town  swear  by  him,  but  he'd  always 
made  me  wonder  what  he  had  on  me 
that  he  wasn't  telling. 

Wiien  Slieriff  Hardy  told  him  about 
Jerry,  Doc's  stiff  white  eyebrows 
went  into  a  huddle.  He  got  into  the 
back  seat.  I  imagined  for  a  minute 
I  could  feel  his  eyes  boring  holes  in 
the  back  of  my  head. 

"You  feeling  fit  again  after  that 
crash,  Ned  ?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  okay,"  I  said  gruffly.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  reminded  of  the  accident, 
nor  what  led  up  to  it.  Doc  has  a  way 
of  making  a  guy  say  more  than  he 
means  to. 

Faith  was  coming  out  her  gate 


'Really,  young  man,  the  fronfroiv  isjrlose  enough  !  " 
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when  we  passed  the  house.  She  wav- 
ed, and  Doc  said,  "They  tell  me  Jerry's 
l>ainted  her  portrait,  and  it's  a  hum- 
dinger.  You  seen  it,  Ned?" 

I  tried  to  keep  the  edge  out  of  my 
voice.  "Yeah.  I  was  out  at  Jerry's 
studio  the  day  I  got  back.  I  don't 
go  for  this  modernistic  stuff  myself. 
He  painted  her  in  that  green  dress 
she  has.  Makes  her  look  as  sallow 
as  a  piece  of  boiled  tripe.  It's  crazy, 
but  they  call  it  art." 

The  sheriff  steered  with  one  hand 
while  he  nursed  a  match  at  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe.  "Faith  always  looks  all 
right  to  me." 

My  hand  was  shaking  so  I  could 
hardly  light  my  cigaret.  The  vibra- 
tion of  the  sheriff's  old  car,  I  guess. 
"Oh,  sure,"  I  said.  "Me,  too.  I  mean 
in  the  picture." 

We  didn't  talk  much  after  that.  The 
air  was  soft  and  smelled  of  leaf  mold. 
It  was  good  to  be  alive.  The  rutty 
woods  road  ended  at  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  where  the  light  breeze  kicked  up 
little  shirrings  of  waves.  The  Duffy 
house  squatted  like  a  watchful  old 
gray  cat  among  tall  grass  and  M'eeds. 
Jerry's  camp  was  a  clean  white  rec- 
tangle on  the  point  of  the  island. 

''Pete  said  we  could  take  his  boat," 
the  sheriff  said. 

The  only  sound  as  we  rowed  across 
was  the  slap  of  water  and  the  creak 
of  oarlocks.  That  creaking  reminded 
me  of  something  I  read  once  about 
a  gibbet.  Silly,  of  course.  But  even 
Doc  seemed  subdued  and  didn't  talk. 
The  boat  beached  with  a  soft,  grind- 
ing noise. 

This  was  my  cue.  I  pointed  to  the 
little  window  in  the  peak  of  the  camp. 
"Look!  Jerry  must  have  been  alive 
this  morning.  He  hung  out  his  signal 
for  Pete.  I  suppose  that's  how  the 
kid  happened  to  find  him.  Jerry  al- 
ways hung  out  that  red  silk  handker- 
chief when  he  wanted  Pete  to  bring 
him  milk  and  eggs." 

The  bit  of  colored  silk  I'd  hung 
there  dropped  motionless  below  the 
window. 

We  went  inside.  Jerry  was  just  as 
I'd  left  him,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
big  room.  A  heap  of  gray  flannel,  a 
head  twisted  unnaturally,  and  one  arm 
stuck  through  the  broken  canvas  that 
had  stood  on  an  easel  near  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs.  That  portrait  wouldn't 


"I  dunno,  les'n  it's  some  sort  of  Sheep  Dip  !  " 


get  any  Academy  award  now.  It  w-as 
ruined,  and  even  Doc  Carmichael's 
presence  couldn't  suppress  the  wild 
exultation  that  swept  through  me.  I 
didn't  feel  nervous  any  more.  I 
wanted  to  laugh.  I  felt  swell. 

I  pointed  to  the  picture.  "That's 
Faith's  portrait.  See  what  I  mean? 
The  color  of  her  hair,  her  skin — it's 
all  wrong.  It  may  be  modernism,  but 
it's  a  mess !" 

Doc  Carmichael,  sucking  his  pipe, 
scowled  at  the  painting.  The  sheriff 
started  to  speak,  but  Doc  butted  in. 
"We  all  see  things  differently,  I  sup- 
pose. That's  probably  the  way  she 
looked  to  Jerry.  Too  bad  he  happened 
to  fall  through  the  picture."  His  eyes 
were  sharp  under  twin  peaks  of  tented 
eyebrows. 

Doc  and  the  sheriff  went  up  to  the 
loft.  I  stayed  below,  staring  down 
at  Jerry.  He'd  got  the  better  of  me 
before.  Now  it  was  my  turn.  Faith 
would  get  over  this,  and  I'd  be  tliere 
to  help  her  forget.  Funny,  that  gray 
bathrobe,  I  thought.  Jerry 'd  always 
liked  bright  colors. 

I  could  hear  the  rumble  of  voices 
up  in  the  loft.  When  the  others  came 
down,  the  sheriff  had  four  or  five 
faded  silk  handkerchiefs  in  his  hands. 

"There's  quite  a  collection  here. 
What  did  he  do  with  them  ?"  he  asked. 

I  jerked  my  mind  back  with  an  ef- 
fort.  "Oh,  he  went  artv  once  in  a 


while.  Used  to  tie  them  around  his 
neck  when  he  went  fishing.  Said  he 
had  better  luck — the  fish  got  curious." 

The  sheriff  cleared  his  throat.  "But 
he  always  used  the  same  one  to  sig- 
nal Pete?"  His  voice  was  soft,  with 
hidden  sharpness,  like  a  cat's  paw. 

"Oh,  sure,"  I  said  easily.  "Jerry 
always  used  the  same  color  for  Pete. 
That  red  one  we  saw  hanging  at  the 
window." 

The  sheriff'  nodded  slowly.  "Yes, 
that's  what  Pete  said.  That  settles  it, 
then.   I  guess  you're  right.  Doc." 

I  looked  at  Doc,  and  suddenly  a 
black  whirlpool  of  dizziness  gripped 
me  in  icy  fingers,  sucking  me  down 
into  a  swirling,  gy  rating  vortex.  Doc 
Carmichael's  brusque  voice  broke 
through  the  roaring  in  my  ears. 

"You  see,  Ned,  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  Jerry's  painting.  I  guess 
the  doctors  didn't  tell  you  that  an 
accident  like  yours  can  make  a  person 
colorblind.  That's  a  green  handker- 
chief you  hung  out  the  window  there. 
You  told  us  yourself  that  Jerry  alway  s 
used  red." 

Well,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  if 
it  really  liad  been  the  perfect  crime, 
I  wouldn't  be  talking  now.  But  I 
guess  a  guy  gets  a  little  garrulous 
when  he  knows  he  hasn't  much  time 
left  to  talk. 

— Lois  Ames 
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KEEP  TALKING,  LADY 


Louise  Morgan  on  the  Air 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  road  to  radio  fame  for 
a  woman  radio  commentator  is  as 
fraught  with  hazards  as  the  old-fash- 
ioned obstacle  race  on  a  very  dark 
night.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
the  classification  of  cooking  expert 
or  guiding  light  for  advertisers  of 
feminine  products.  Quaintly  enough, 
radio  has  put  more  women  back  in 
the  kitchen  via  the  air  than  the  anti- 
sufYragette  movement  ever  dreamed 
of  doing. 

Thus  far,  Boston  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  the  mostest  of  the 
hestest  in  the  way  of  women  radio 
personalities.  The  soupy  gush,  the 
vocal  yoohoo  mannerisms,  and  the 
perpetual  sunshine  outlook  have  been 
neatly  strained  out  of  the  porridge. 
A  lot  of  entertainment  and  good  sense 
rides  the  airways  out  of  the  Hub  city. 
And  only  the  memory  of  the  "old 
days"  rises  up  on  gloomy  mornings  to 
haunt  the  feminine  commentator  and 
listener  as  well. 

Notably  in  the  front  line  of  the 
excellent  local  women  commentators 
is  Louise  Morgan,  WNAC  and  the 
Yankee  Network's  early  morning 
radio  personality.  Within  the  rather 
rigid  format  of  her  program  (news 
and  information  relating  exclusively 
to  women)  she  manages  to  breathe 
life  and  charm.  The  quality  of  liking 
people  and  being  able  to  laugh  at  her- 
self gets  across  so  et¥ectively  that  her 
fan  mail  regularly  includes  epistles  of 
praise  from  the  gents  who  listen.  Or 
maybe  the  best  way  to  describe  the 
effectiveness  of  her  voice  is  to  quote 
the  private-first-class  who  was  eat- 
ing breakfast  in  one  of  Boston's  bet- 
ter beaneries. 

Miss  Morgan  was  working  her  way 
through  her  commercials  and  dealing 
out  assorted  feminine  information 
when  the  soldier  cut  in,  staring  mo- 
rosely at  the  radio : 

"A  guy  could  fall  in  love  with  a 
voice  like  that.  I  bet  she  looks  like  a 
jvi  une !" 

It  so  happens  that  Louise  Morgan 
bears  no  resemblance  to  a  prune.  She 
is  young,  attractive,  well-poised,  and 
she  knows  her  way  around  the  choice 
places  in  New  York,  Hollywood,  pre- 
war Paris  and  London.  She  manages 


to  be  a  lady  without  shoving  that  fact 
in  your  face.  And  above  all,  she 
knows  how  to  laugh.  She  is  also  one 
woman  who  has  made  talking  pay-off 
for  herself  without  the  usual  amount 
of  eft'ort. 

Louise  Morgan  was  born  Louise 
Woolley  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Her  father  was  English  and  her 
mother,  Swedish.  As  a  youngster,  she 
plowed  a  perfectly  normal  way 
through  school,  and  ended  up  at  La- 
Salle  studying  to  be  a  secretary.  Her 
father,    incidentally,    believed  that 


Louise  Morgan  at  work 


every  child  should  have  some  com- 
mercial training  against  the  time 
when  a  living  might  have  to  be 
earned.  This  was  perfectly  all  right 
with  Louise,  and  she  went  at  her 
pothooks  and  typing  with  the  usual 
thoroughness  she  brings  to  anything 
she  does. 

Although  dramatics  had  always 
pla}'ed  a  part  in  her  extra-curricular 
activities,  she  had  no  great  desire  to 
l)ecome  an  actress.  Circumstances,  in 
the  guise  of  the  head  of  the  Drama 
Department,  pushed  her  into  that  line 
of  activity. 

If  you  believe,  as  Louise  Morgan 
does,  that  your  life  follows  a  pattern 
of  destiny,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how 
great  a  part  casual  conversation  has 
played  in  her  life.  It  was  while  she 
was  reading  aloud,  for  her  own 
amusement,  a  scene  in  a  play  that  the 
head  of  the  Drama  Department  heard 
her,  took  her  aside,  and  urged  her  to 
concentrate  on  dramatics. 


To  concentrate  on  anything  other 
than  her  secretarial  cour.se  required 
the  consent  of  her  father,  and  she 
wrote  home  asking  if  this  additional 
course  should  be  managed  by  the 
family  budget.  Her  father,  his  sense 
of  humor  working  nicely,  wrote  back 
that  he  supposed  the  budget  would 
have  to  stand  the  strain,  especially 
if  it  meant  enough  to  her  to  write 
an  extra  letter  home. 

It  was  at  Leland  Powers  that  her 
connection  with  the  theatre  and 
drama  solidified.  Her  work  there  was 
outstanding,  and  when  graduation 
rolled  around,  the  school  recom- 
mended her  for  a  teaching  position 
at  Southern  Seminary,  in  Buena 
Vista,  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  she  returned  home  to  Salem  and 
promptly  suffered  a  complicated  at- 
tack of  appendicitis.  By  the  time  she 
was  nearly  well,  the  teaching  post  at 
Southern  Seminary  was  filled,  and 
Mrs.  Powers  was  on  the  telephone 
urging  her  to  take  a  similar  job  at 
select  National  Park  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  school  wanted  her  for  an 
interview  the  next  day.  Would  she 
go? 

Louise  was  not  completely  recov- 
ered from  the  appendectomy,  but  Mrs. 
Powers  put  a  lot  of  persuasion  into 
her  conversation,  and  almost  literally 
pushed  Louise  on  the  train  for  Wash- 
ington that  same  night. 

"It  was  at  National  Park  that  I 
achieved  my  one  small  claim  to  fame," 
she  says  laughingly.  "Margaret  Lind- 
say, now  so  well-known  as  a  stage 
and  screen  star,  was  a  pupil  of  mine. 
I  coached  her  intensively  in  class  and 
out  for  the  two  years  I  was  there. 

"And  speaking  of  that,  an  amusing 
thing  happened  a  short  time  ago. 
Margaret  was  in  Boston  in  a  new 
play.  I  invited  her  on  the  air  for  an 
interview,  and  we  were  sitting  be- 
fore the  mike  talking  when  I  saw  the 
erigineer  staring  out  in  complete  be- 
wilderment. We  sounded  so  much 
alike  that  he  thought  I  was  doing- 
some  sort  of  a  double-take,  double- 
talk  interview.  He  had  an  awful  time 
sorting  out  our  voices." 

Returning  to  Boston,  Louise  Wool- 
ley  married  and  became  Louise 
Morgan.  But  even  while  she  was 
married,  she  kept  her  connection  with 
the  theatre.  She  taught  part  time  at 


Junior  College.  She  coached  Alice 
0'Lear\-,  already  an  outstanding  Bos- 
ton radio  personality,  in  stage  pres- 
ence, and  did  such  an  excellent  job 
that  Alice  has  always  credited  her  for 
a  great  part  in  her  success. 

W  hen  the  time  came,  after  eight 
years,  to  decide  whether  an  active 
life  in  theatre  and  radio  was  what  had 
to  be  or  whether  the  role  of  smart 
young  matron  was  '"it,"  there  was 
only  one  answer.  Louise  went  to  New 
York.  There  she  appeared  on  plenty 
of  radio  programs,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  American  Women's  Volunteer 
Service,  and  incidentally,  sold  $80,000 
worth  of  War  Bonds. 

Once  again,  two  things  happened 
to  influence  her  life.  She  was  sitting 
in  a  restaurant  in  New  York  trying 
to  sort  out  the  complicated  bookkeep- 
ing required  in  selling  war  bonds, 
when  she  noticed  that  two  men  were 
watching  her  closely.  Finally,  one 
man  came  over  to  her  table.  He  asked 
what  was  wrong,  and  she  explained. 
The  figures  and  records  were  too  con- 
fusing for  anyone  less  than  Einstein. 
The  man  laughed  and  said  that  she 
should  tell  Mr.  Alorganthau  that,  Mr. 
Morganthau  being  at  the  next  table. 

As  usual,  she  did  tell  him  just  that, 
and  promptly  received  an  invitation 
to  come  to  Washington  and  work  for 
him.  She  told  him  she  would  think 
it  over,  but  would  he  please  auto- 
graph something  for  her  so  that  the 
people  in  the  office  would  believe  her 
story.  This  was  the  first  and  only 
autograph  for  which  Louise  Morgan 
has  ever  asked.  When  she  got  back 
to  the  office,  the  stafif  speedily  took 
it  away  from  her  and  had  it  framed. 

The  second  thing,  beside  this  offer 
of  a  job,  occured  on  the  heels  of  the 
first  incident.  Her  mother  phoned  and 
asked  her  to  come  home  to  help  sell 
the  house  in  Salem.  Since  her  father's 
death,  her  mother  had  been  living 
alone  in  a  house  too  large  for  her 
needs,  and  something  had  to  be  done 
about  it.  Louise,  of  course,  came 
home. 

Negotiations  took  quite  a  while, 
and  one  day  Louise  came  to  Boston 
to  lunch  with  Ruth  Moss  who  was 
then  a  well-known  WXAC  radio  per- 
sonality. They  sat  chinning  happily 
when  Linus  Travers,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the   Yankee  Network 


dropped  by  their  table.  He  asked 
Louise  what  she  was  doing  in  Boston. 
Typically,  Louise  opened  her  mouth 
and  made  with  a  joke. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  job  at  WXAC  !" 
she  said,  kidding. 

'T'll  be  in  my  office  at  2  o'clock, 
ni  see  you  then,"  Travers  replied 
briskly. 

Still  not  thinking  much  of  the 
matter,  she  kept  the  2  o'clock  ap- 
pointment, was  auditioned,  and  told 
that  she  would  be  hearing  from 
WNAC  soon. 

On  Friday,  the  station  called  up, 
explained  that  she  was  to  report  for 
work  on  Monday,  and  to  prepare  a 
script. 

People  speak  freely  of  mike  fright. 
Louise  got  it,  but  good.  Over  the 
weekend,  she  lapsed  into  what  she 
calls  a  "coma  of  fear."  On  Monday, 
she  wobbled  up  to  the  studio,  handed 
in  her  script,  went  on  the  air,  and 
was  informed  that  she  had  done  right 
well 

Things  kept  happening  to  Louise 
Morgan.  Some  of  them  shouldn't 
happen  to  anyone.  Others  are  real 
tributes  to  her  friendliness  and  love 
of  people.  The  very  first  day  on  the 
air,  she  urged  that  listeners  buy 
Bonds.  When  she  got  off,  the  phone 
rang.  A  woman  was  calling  in  to  buy 


a  $100  Bond,  just  to  give  her  a  good 
start. 

Because  she  wants  to  give  listeners 
exactly  what  they  want  to  hear,  not 
what  she  thinks  they  should  hear,  she 
gets  a  lot  of  fan  mail  from  near  and 
far.  For  this,  she  is  humbly  grateful 
and  permanently  excited.  Few  femi- 
nine commentators  go  to  such  trouble 
to  search  out  what  listeners  want  to 
hear  as  does  Louise.  And  she  does 
it  with  the  same  sincerity  and  thor- 
oughness that  she  puts  into  her  daily 
air  stints. 

As  for  the  things  which  shouldn't 
happen  to  anyone  but  which  further 
typify  Louise  Morgan's  desire  to 
please,  one  occurred  during  her  first 
week  on  the  air.  She  is  not  a  cooking 
expert.  Not,  that  is,  in  the  sense  that 
she  has  all  the  answers  to  the  tre- 
mendously complicated  problems  of 
canning,  etc. 

A  few  minutes  before  broadcast 
time,  the  phone  rang.  A  woman  with 
a  problem  was  on  the  line. 

"]\Iiss  Morgan,  can  you  tell  me 
wliat  to  do  with  a  jar  of  mincemeat 
which  has  spoiled?"  the  voice  in- 
quired. 

Stifling  the  natural  desire  to  tell 
her  the  logical  thing  to  do — toss  it 
out — Louise  put  down  her  name  and 
phone  number,  and  promised  to  call 
back.  Then,  feverishly,  she  dashed 
upstairs  to  consult  WNAC's  cooking 
expert,  Imogene  Wolcott. 

■'Tell  her,'"  said  Imogene,  '  to  throw 
it  out!" 

All  through  her  broadcast,  Louise 
kept  thinking  about  the  phone  call, 
and  at  the  first  free  minute,  she 
dashed  to  the  phone. 

"^ly  dear  Mrs.  X,"  Louise  said 
with  authority,  "there  is  nothing  you 
can  do  except  throw  the  mincemeat 
away !'' 

"Can't  I  boil  it  or  something?" 
a.-ked  tlie  woman,  hopefully. 

"Xo,"  Louise  answered  firmly. 
■'Throw  it  away." 

'  That's  just  what  my  husband  said. 
Miss  Morgan,"  said  the  voice  with  a 
sigh.  "I  guess  that  settles  it." 

And  that  settles  this  thumb-nail 
opus  on  one  very  excellent  woman 
radio  commentator,  Louise  Morgan. 
Let  her  keep  talking.  Something 
more  is  bound  to  happen. 

— B.^RBAR.\  Pe.^rsox 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  DOCTOR 


EAR  Doctor  Andrews:  I 
cannot  feel  that  you  liave  given  suffi- 
cient attention  to  my  wife's  pitiable 
condition.  No  one  but  me  seems  to 
realize  that  she  is  mentally  ill.  But  I 
was  forced  to  watch  with  anguish  the 
development  of  that  illness  from  its 
beginnings,  and  while  it  is  painful  for 
me  to  go  over  it  all,  I  believe  that  a 
resume  might  help  you  in  your  diag- 
nosis. 

I  think  I  have  always  been  a 
thoughtful,  even  an  indulgent  hus- 
band. When  we  were  first  married, 
except  for  those  small  pin-pricks  of 
adjustment,  we  were  very  happy  to- 
gether. Lois  was  somewhat  spoiled 
as  all  pretty  girls  are  apt  to  be,  but 
it  wasn't  long  before  she  adjusted  her- 
self to  my  ways,  and  we  got  along 
very  well. 

It  was  only  after  little  Dick  was 
born  that  her  strangeness  began  to 
appear,  and  it  grew  worse  after  the 
baby  came.  She  seemed  to  have  so 
little  time  for  me,  and  was  so  unap- 
preciative  of  all  I  did  for  her.  I  not 
only  provided  a  comfortable  home, 
but  I  helped  her  all  I  could  with  the 
care  of  the  children.  Still,  more  and 
more,  she  came  to  disregard  my  feel- 
ings, devoting  all  her  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  children.  I  could  see  that 
they  were  being  spoiled  from  their 
earliest  years. 

Then  she  actually  began  to  avoid 
me.  When  I  was  in  the  livingroom, 
she  would  be  in  the  kitchen,  and  when 
I  went  out  there  to  be  with  her,  she 
manufactured  some  excuse  to  go  up- 
stairs. When  I  taxed  her  with  it,  she 
would  only  laugh  and  deny  it.  But 
even  when  we  sat  in  the  same  room 
of  an  evening,  I  would  catch  her 
looking  at  me  in  the  strangest  way — 
with  a  kind  of  hostility  in  her  eyes. 

These  are  not  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity you  will  say,  and  quite  rightly, 
but  these  were  only  the  beginnings. 
Little  Dickie  and  I  had  always  been 
good  chums.  Every  night  he  would 
come  and  sit  on  my  knee  for  a  wrest- 
ling match  before  bedtime.  But  now, 
because  the  child  cried  when  I  got  the 
best  of  him,  Lois  began  to  say  that  I 
was  too  rough — not  realizing  it  was 
my  method  of  teaching  him.  Dickie 
got  so  he  ran  away  from  me.  I  could 


see  that  she  had.  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, set  him  against  me. 

If  it  had  been  only  Dickie  I  could 
have  borne  it,  but  she  began  to  talk 
about  me  to  outsiders.  I  could  tell  by 
the  way  they  looked  at  me.  She  be- 
came very  argumentative,  especially 
in  public,  and  people  would  turn  to 
look  at  us  on  the  street.  She  even 
complained  about  me  to  my  employer 
and  the  rest  of  them  in  the  office.  I 
could  feel  their  hostility — I  even 
heard  them  discussing  us.  A  man  has 
no  defence  against  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  have  always  been  a  good  salesman, 
but  the  boss  started  riding  me.  Noth- 
ing I  did  was  right.  Perhaps  I  was 
edgy  myself  with  things  so  bad  at 
home.  Anyway  the  upshot  of  it  all 
was  that  I  quit. 

Now  it  isn't  as  if  I  had  to  work.  I 
have  an  independent  fortune  and,  al- 
though I  have  always  lived  simply,  I 
am  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
town.  I  could  buy  the  big  Shafer 
mansion  on  Elm  Street  and  live  in 
style  if  I  wanted  to.   But  my  wife 


chose  to  pretend  we  would  starve  if 
I  didn't  work.  She  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  break  up  our  home,  sending 
the  children  to  her  mother,  and  get- 
ting a  job  for  herself.  She  did  it  to 
prove  that  the  lies  she  was  spreading 
about  me  were  true.  She  would  never 
admit  that  I  had  always  given  her 
everything  she  wanted.  Not  that  I 
mind  her  working.  I  rather  like  being 
in  the  house  alone.  But  how  she  has 
managed  to  hold  a  job  when  she  acts 
so  strangely,  is  more  than  I  can  see. 

It  won't  be  long  now  before  she 
will  go  too  far  and  people  will  realize 
that  all  the  terrible  lies  she  has  told 
about  me  are  false.  I  am  afraid  this 
dementia  will  grow  so  that  she  will 
have  to  be  put  away  in  the  big  insti- 
tution on  the  hill  back  of  the  town. 
I  feel  dreadfully  about  this,  but  real- 
ize that  this  is  the  inevitable  outcome. 

But  what  I  do  not  understand  as  I 
sit  here  at  my  window  and  look  down 
over  the  city,  is  why  my  door  is  kept 
locked,  and  why  there  are  bars  on 
tliese  windows. 

— Edith  Addison  Thomas 


''Best  bouncer  in  the  business  ! 
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THE  HARA-KARI  KNIFE 


.  .  .  It  lies  on  a  bookcase  shelf, 
in  my  New  England  home.  One  does 
not  see  the  sharply  tempered  steel, 
inside  the  gold  crested  scabbard,  nor 
the  rusted  red  stains  on  the  sinister 
curve  of  the  blade. 

For  thirty  years,  I  have  seen  that 
devilish  knife.  The  first  time  was  in 
far  away  Japan,  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
But  the  distance  seems  lessened,  now. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  office  of  the 
American  Consulate  in  Yokohama, 
waiting  for  my  father,  and  watching 
our  Chinese  "No.  1,"  house  boy,  sal- 
vaging the  discarded  letters,  from 
the  bamboo  basket.  They  were  al- 
ways burned  over  the  charcoal  stove, 
in  our  small  back  garden.  "Can't  be 
too  careful,"  my  father  had  often 
warned  my  mother,  "there  are  too 
many  Japs  hanging  around  here,  al- 
ways with  relatives  in  the  States, 
from  whom  they  want  news." 

Chin  Lu,  the  "No.  1,"  was  intensely 
disliked  by  the  inquiring  Japanese 
who  came  to  my  father's  Consulate, 
with  questions  which  were  listened  to 
but  never  answered  by  the  expres- 
sionless Chinese.  Their  equal  dislike 
of  my  father  was  carefully  veiled, 
for  they  sensed  his  distrust  of  their 
scrupulously  worded  queries.  I  have 
never  forgotten  a  phrase  of  his. 
"They  have  too  much  manner,  too 
few  manners ;  too  much  curiosity,  too 
little  knowledge.  I  give  them  twenty 
years."  Well,  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

Our  ricksha  runners  were  squatting 
by  the  compound  gate,  for  we  were 
going  to  the  British  club  for  tennis. 
As  I  was  turning  the  pages  of  a 
month  old  Illustrated  London  News, 
the  door  bell  rang.  Chin  Lu  ushered 
in  a  particularly  servile  type  of  Japa- 
nese in  a  second-hand  cutaway  and 
trousers  which  were  much  too  baggy. 
His  derby,  though,  was  far  too  small. 

"Good  afternoon,  Missie  American 
Consul,"  he  greeted  me  with  the  hiss- 
ing smile  of  his  race.  "I  have  fortune 
to  bring  very  fine  present  to  your 
Honorable  father."  He  placed  on 
the  desk  a  carved  sandalwood  box. 

"Honorable  Master  absent."  Chin 
Lu  spoke  in  Japanese,  of  which  I  un- 
derstood a  few  phrases. 

"Can  wait !"  The  visitor  produced 
a  toothpick,  which  he  applied  with 


noise  and  vigor  to  his  gold  crowned 
teeth,  his  narrow  eyes  scanning  the 
maps  hanging  on  the  office  wails. 

"Missie  going  to  Ball  for  American 
Princess,  tonight?"  he  continued.  I 
nodded  with  what  I  hoped  was  a  so- 
phisticated air.  At  seventeen,  I  was 
not  officially  "out,"  and  to  attend  a 
Ball  for  the  American  Colony  was  a 
great  event.  This  one  had  been 
planned  by  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office,  for  Alice  Roosevelt  and  her 
fiance,  Nicholas  Longworth.  She  was 
indeed  an  "American  Princess,"  and 
typified  the  glamour  and  beauty  of  all 
American  girls  to  the  expatriated 
daughters  of  the  Far  Eastern  Diplo- 
matic Service. 

"I  also  will  be  at  the  Ball,"  grinned 
the  Japanese.  "My  name,  Mr.  Sen, 
coming  from  Foreign  Office  to  bring 
very  rich  present  for  Honorable  Con- 
sul." 

The  "Honorable  Consul,"  was  com- 
ing up  the  front  steps  at  that  moment, 
and  Chin  Lu  opened  the  door  with 
what  would  have  been  an  expression 
of  relief  on  any  other  face. 

Mr.  Sen  placed  his  toothpick  in  a 
gold  case,  removed  his  derby  for  the 
first  time,  and  hissed  repeatedly, 
"Honorable  Consul,  will  you  please 
to  accept  present,  ancient,  rare,  fine 
knife,  of  Samuri  dynasty?"  He 
pointed  to  the  sandalwood  box,  and 
father  lifted  the  lid  carefully.  "This 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Damascene 
work,  Mr.  Sen,  surely  too  valuable  a 
gift,  for  one  who  gives  none  in  re- 
turn." 

Mr.  Sen  bowed  twice.  "You,  Mr. 
American  Consul,  make  large  presents 
to  Japanese  people  in  your  country. 
You  help  many  not  educated  like  me 
to  write  letters  to  families  in  United 
States.  Maybe  this  be  remembrance 
of  me,  sometimes,  Sayonara,"  and  he 
backed  out,  hissing  and  bowing,  until 
the  door  closed  on  his  dumpy  figure. 

Father  frowned,  as  he  turned  to 
Chin  Lu.  "How  long  was  he  here?" 

"Master,  the  person,  Mr.  Sen,  may- 
be half  hour,  very  sorry  Sir,  he  bring- 
ing box.  I  think  maybe  you  give 
order  for  same."  The  boy's  English 
was  halting,  and  his  voice  apologetic ; 
but  his  bearing  was  that  of  the  dig- 
nified, Peking-bred  Chinese. 


My  father  turned  to  me.  "Bad  egg, 
Sen,  a  hanger  on  of  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, now  what  did  he  really  want 
here?"  He  glanced  at  the  old  fash- 
ioned wall  safe,  the  maps,  and  offi- 
cial papers  on  his  desk,  then  turned 
the  knife  in  his  hands.  "Shogun 
Period,  the  real  thing." 

I  was  bored.  "Oh,  Dad,"  I  pro- 
tested, "everyone  gives  you  presents. 
You  didn't  worry  about  the  teakwood 
elephant  from  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, or  the  bronze  incense  burner, 
from  the  Chinese  Minister,  nor  the 
water  pipe  from  Prince  Yogo." 

"O.  K.,"  he  laughed.  "Well  let's 
see  who  wins  today."  He  took  up 
his  racquet,  and  turned  to  Chin  Lu. 
"Lock  up  everything,  leave  the  keys 
at  the  house.  Don't  worry,  boy." 
And  smiling  at  the  chagrined  Chinese, 
he  followed  me  to  the  waiting  rick- 
shas. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  my 
father,  mother  and  I,  arrived  at  the 
old  Grand  Hotel,  later  to  be  destroyed 
in  tlie  great  earthquake.  Our  runners 
wore  fresh  white  uniforms,  and  the 
painted  Eagles  on  the  rickshas  gleam- 
ed under  the  gas  lamps.  The  Hotel 
steps  were  covered  with  a  Brussels 
carpet  which  almost  outshone  the  gold 
braid  of  the  Police  who  stood  at  at- 
tention. My  entrance  was  not  as  im- 
pressive as  I  had  hoped  for,  as  my 
French  heels  caught  in  my  first  long 
train,  and  only  the  grasp  of  my  run- 
ner saved  me  from  pitching  headlong. 

There  were  many  Nations  repre- 
sented in  that  foyer,  and  many  Inter- 
national reputations  had  been  made 
and  unmade  under  the  Hotel  roof. 
A  brass  band  was  playing  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,  in  a  rendition 
which  would  not  have  been  recognized 
by  Sousa,  while  above  the  chrysan- 
themum lined  double  staircase,  the 
Rising  Sun  floated  beside  Old  Glory. 

By  the  sudden  crescendo  of  bows 
and  hisses,  we  knew  that  the  Guest 
of  Honor  had  started  down  the  mar- 
ble stairs.  As  we  turned  toward  them, 
the  band  struck  up  an  evil  version  of 
The  Dollar  Princess.  To  Nipponese 
mentality,  the  tune  no  doubt  seemed 
a  compliment  to  a  highly  bred  Ameri- 
can girl. 

Alice  Roosevelt  was  only  slightly 
older  than  I,  but  her  poise  and  dig- 
nity were  ageless.   She.  too.  wore  a 
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high  pompadour  over  a  wire  "rat," 
long  white  gloves  and  train.  But  her 
Paris  gown  and  sophistication  were  a 
sharp  contrast  to  my  home-made  dress 
and  school-girl  manners. 

Nicholas  Longworth  stood  beside 
her,  while  court  dignitaries  who  rep- 
resented by  proxy,  "The  Sons  of 
Heaven"  flashed  gold-toothed  smiles 
and  sabres,  in  the  background. 

The  German  Ambassador,  whom  I 
particularly  disliked  for  his  thinly 
veiled  insolence  and  opium  tainted 
cigarettes,  asked  me  for  a  waltz.  As 
he  swung  me  about  in  the  old  Vien- 
nese manner,  my  train  wound  itself 
around  the  scabbard  of  his  sword. 
He  stopped  and  clicked  his  heels. 
"Fraulein,  perhaps  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, the  heat  is  great,  Nein?"  I  was 
not  allowed  champagne,  but  I  chok- 
ingly sipped  the  glass  he  brought  me, 
while  he  tossed  off  one  after  another. 

His  red  face  became  purple  and 
his  sneer  more  pronounced  as  his 
eyes  watched  the  beautiful  figure  of 
the  French  Consul's  wife  who  was 
dancing  with  my  father.  As  the  waltz 
ended  in  a  blare  of  discords  the  Ger- 
man bowed  stiffly.  "Pardon  Frau- 
lein," he  snapped  and  disappeared  in 
search  of  the  French  woman. 

I  sat  by  the  wall,  feeling  forlorn.  I 
had  looked  in  vain  for  the  young  First 
Secretary  of  the  English  Embassy, 
whom  I  secretly  tliought  much  hand- 
somer than  Rudolph  Valentino.  But 
the  only  familiar  face  was  that  of  Mr. 
Sen,  who  stood  by  the  refreshment 
table,  gobbling  cakes.  He  swallowed 
hastily  and  started  toward  me.  Dance 
with  him,  I  would  not,  and  I  hurried 
to  a  French  door  which  led  into  the 
garden,  and  ran  down  tlie  terrace 
steps  to  the  gate  by  which  our  rick- 
shas waited.  I  would  go  home  where 
I  should  have  stayed  anyway. 

Aisan  opened  the  door  as  the  run- 
ner pulled  up  before  our  house.  She 
was  a  sweet  faced  girl  of  my  own  age 
who  took  it  for  granted  that  she  and 
her  mother,  the  cook,  should  work 
night  and  day,  in  order  that  the  only 
son  of  the  family  should  take  their 
wages  for  his  education.  "He  go  to 
America,  to  study  'The  Engines,' 
Aisan  had  told  me  proudly.  Yes,  he 
was  to  become  an  engineer,  trained 
by  our  colleges,  to  return  to  his  peo- 
ple with  that  deadly  knowledge. 


I  thought  I  would  read  for  a  while, 
but  the  magazines  were  months  old. 
Suddenly  I  remembered  the  Illus- 
tratcd  London  News  at  the  Consulate. 
I  had  my  own  key,  and  telling  Aisan 
to  rouse  the  dozing  coolie,  I  climbed 
in  the  ricksha,  and  started  for  my 
father's  office.  As  we  neared  the 
building,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  light 
in  the  back  room.  A  faint  gleam  in 
the  front  office  showed  through  the 
bamboo  window  blinds.  Chin  Lu  was 
off  duty,  for  it  was  the  night  of  his 
English  class,  and  my  father  had  the 
third  key. 

The  front  door  was  locked  from  the 
inside  and  I  did  not  like  the  thought 
of  the  unlit  path  which  led  to  the 
back  door.  The  runner's  "I  Q"  was 
low,  but  he  nodded  as  I  sent  him  on 
a  run  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  How  he 
would  be  admitted  to  the  lobby  of 
that  famous  place  never  occurred  to 
my  own  boarding  school  mentality. 

The  usual  night  watchman's  lan- 
tern was  not  visible  in  the  narrow 
road,  and  the  suffocating  darkness  of 
the  Asian  night  seemed  to  smother 
me  in  its  opaque  folds.  Perhaps  the 
few  sips  of  champagne  gave  me  a 
synthetic  courage,  for  I  took  off  my 
slippers  and  tiptoed  to  the  back  door. 
Few  knew  there  was  one  because  it 
was  concealed  on  the  outside  by  a 
bamboo  blind,  and  on  the  inside,  by 
a  Persian  wall  hanging.  It  was  un- 
locked and  I  crept  into  the  tiny  hall. 
The  door  which  led  into  the  front 
office  was  ajar,  and  no  light  shone  in 
the  room  as  I  pushed  my  way  care- 
fully toward  the  gas  bracket. 

As  the  bright  yellow  glow  flared, 
I  saw  the  wall  safe.  It  was  open,  and 
beside  it  crouched  Mr.  Sen,  his  hands 
full  of  papers,  and  on  his  face  a  look 
of  liatred.  His  expression  turned  to 
contemptuous  relief  when  he  realized 
that  only  a  weak  girl  had  surprised 
him.   He  came  swiftly  toward  me. 

"Missie  much  better  keep  quiet, 
this  lonely  place,"  he  hissed,  as  I 
screamed.  From  lus  pocket,  he  drew 
a  revolver. 

To  this  day,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  was  more  frightened  than  angry, 
but  on  the  desk,  between  us,  lay  the 
Hara-Kiri  knife.  I  had  never  fainted, 
but  I  knew  that  the  distressed  hero- 
ine in  East  Lynne  reeled,  clutched  the 
fiUMiiture,  and  sank  gracefully  on  a 


conveniently  soft  rug  when  menaced 
by  the  villian. 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  forehead  and 
swayed  toward  the  desk  chair.  "I'm 
going  to  faint."  My  voice  was  weak 
from  fright,  and  sounded  con- 
vincing, even  to  me.  Mr.  Sen's  grasp 
of  the  revolver  loosened,  as  I  slumped 
in  the  desk  chair,  with  my  head  on  the 
desk.  Then  my  heart  almost  stopped 
beating,  for  he  dropped  the  gun  and 
began  feverishly  sorting  the  papers 
he  had  taken  from  the  safe.  Slowly, 
my  hand  found  the  knife,  and  as  it 
slipped  from  the  scabbard,  I  jumped 
to  my  feet.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
Japanese  sprang  toward  me.  As  he 
turned  his  foot  caught  in  the  dragon 
carved  foot  of  the  Chinese  ebony  desk, 
and  the  pistol  fell  to  the  floor. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  create 
an  heroic  impression.  The  knife 
wobbled  crazily  in  my  shaking  hand, 
but  the  man  faltered,  and  as  I  stood 
there  trembling,  he  suddenly  wheeled, 
ran  to  the  door  and  out  of  the  house. 

I  really  fainted  then,  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew  was  that  Si  Yu,  the 
runner,  was  wiping  my  face  with  his 
unwashed  towel,  and  my  father  was 
swearing  in  the  best  old  American 
style.  Si  Yu  had  stood  his  ground 
with  the  Major-Domos  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  and  had  brought  my  bewil- 
dered father  in  time  to  see  the  feet  of 
Mr.  Sen  vanishing  down  the  road. 

My  father's  search  revealed  that 
the  back  door  had  been  forced  and 
the  safe  jimmied,  but  no  papers  of 
value  had  been  taken  because  my  wise 
father  had  never  placed  any  there. 
Si  Yu's  new  uniform,  his  reward  for 
his  part  in  the  affair,  was  made  of 
Fuji  silk,  and  I  was  not  scolded  for 
my  ripped  gloves  and  torn  train. 
Neither  did  father  laugh  when  he  dis- 
covered tliat  the  revolver  was  not 
loaded. 

The  affair  was  not  made  ])ublic. 
From  such  meagre  material,  "Inter- 
national Incidents"  can  be  created. 
^Ir.  Sen,  however,  left  shortly  for 
Korea  to  "visit  relatives,"  and  a 
"Time  Limit"  was  put  on  his  return. 

And  the  knife  ?  Xo,  it  has  not  been 
used  for  thirty  years,  but  I  know  the 
feel  of  it  in  my  hands.  If  the  need 
ever  comes,  I  can  use  it  again. 

 M.^RCI.\  LORIXG 
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EXHIBIT  AT  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


,  ♦  ♦  The  Albert  H.  Wiggin 
Collection  was  inaugurated  on  June 
14,  1941,  with  an  exhibition  of  re- 
ligious prints  by  Jean  Louis-Forain, 
one  of  the  foremost  French  engrav- 
ers, and  this  third  anniversary  is  hon- 
ored by  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
another  great  Frenchman,  Henri  de 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

A  great  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
Mr.  Wiggin  for  the  gift  of  his  mag- 
nificent collection,  which  has  solved 
many  problems  in  the  educational  and 
research  fields  ;  and  the  beautiful  gal- 
lery of  the  Print  Department,  consid- 
ered by  many  experts  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  is  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  collection  in  a  most  sat- 
isfactory manner. 

Henri-Marie-Raymond  de  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec-Monfa,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  highest  noble  families  of 
France  that  ruled  over  the  Albigeois 
region,  was  born  at  Albi  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1864.  Being  a  delicate  child, 
his  education  was  attended  to  by  pri- 
vate tutors  and  his  mother.  His  first 
interest  in  drawing  was  manifested  in 
the  farmyard,  where  he  watched  the 
draught  oxen,  dogs,  and  horses,  not- 
ing every  line  and  curve.  He  had  a 
remarkable  sense  of  form  for  a  boy 
of  his  age.  Such  early  drawings  may 
be  found  on  the  margins  of  his  school 
books,  together  with  caricatures  of  his 
fellow  students  done  during  the  three 
yeare  he  irregularly  attended  the 
Lycee  Fontanes. 

The  short  and  intensely  active  life 
of  the  artist  itself  is  recorded  in  his 
work  depicting  the  dance  halls,  cafe- 
concerts,  theaters,  circuses,  and  race- 
courses in  the  colorful  'nineties. 
Deformed  and  brilliant,  Lautrec  re- 
nounced the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man for  Montmartre,  for  a  life  of 
gaiet\  and  dissipation,  which  brought 
about  his  premature  death  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  Yet  in  spite  of  his 
mode  of  Hving,  he  was  a  sensitive 
painter,  a  superb  draughtsman,  and  a 
lithographer  of  great  attainment. 

If  Lautrec's  art  had  no  deep  roots 
in  the  tradition  of  the  past,  it  did  draw 
upon  his  profound  source  of  human 
impulse.  Because  he  was  an  artist  of 
his  time,  he  was  most  successful  in 
choosing  material  and  ideas  from  the 


Bohemian  world  al)Out  him.  He 
learned  much  from  the  work  of  Jules 
Cheret,  his  predecessor  in  the  poster 
field,  as  also  from  Japanese  prints,  of 
which  he  possessed  a  splendid  collec- 
tion. Lautrec  was  a  pioneer  in  raising 
the  poster  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art, 
and  he  devoted  much  of  his  masterly 
talent  toward  that  end,  along  with  the 
production  of  announcements  and  ad- 
vertisements. He  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  commercial  and  pure 
art. 

In  this  exhibition  we  are  primarily 
interested  in  his  lithographs  and 
posters,  in  which  he  developed  an 
original  style  as  entertaining  as  the 
music  hall  and  as  profound  as  the 
shallow  culture  of  his  subjects  would 
permit.  Perhaps  Lautrec's  physical 
condition  and  early  background  had 
much  to  do  with  his  art,  and  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  his  conventional 


will  reveal  the  governed  conduct 
based  on  aristocracy  rather  than 
morality. 

Lautrec  liad  all  the  qualities  of  the 
master,  and  he  expressed  them  with 
freedom  and  refinement.  He  used  the 
greased  crayon  with  admirable  ease 
and  force,  tempered  with  restrained 
severity.  His  aims  seemed  few,  his 
choice  instinctively  right,  and  his 
coipmand  of  the  medium  so  thorough 
that  his  success  was  at  once  coiTiplete. 
He  cared  little  for  the  tricks  of  lith- 
ography, for  he  depended  upon  his 
])ower  of  drawing  and  the  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  of  line  and  mass. 
Preoccupied  with  the  efifect  he 
wished  to  produce,  by  the  simplest  of 
means  he  created  compositions  that 
were  free  from  rules  and  stilted  tech- 
nique. 

Although  Lautrec  did  many  notable 
paintings,  the  lithographic  stone  and 
the  crayon  were  his  most  natural  ve- 
hicles. His  method  is  well  described 


Miss  May  Belforte 


Toulouse-Lautrec 


behavior.  However,  the  early  disci- 
pline shows  in  his  work,  whatever 
the  later  influences  were.  His  attitude 
seen  through  his  art  was  that  of  the 
gav  cavalier,  but  a  study  of  his  work 


l)y  Maurice  Joyant  in  his  Henri  de 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  Paris  1927: 

"Lautrec  proceeded  in  tlie  same 
manner  for  his  prints  as  for  his  paint- 
ings :  first  he  made  notes,  then  tenta- 
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tive  sketches,  then  preliminary  studies 
in  oil  on  cardboard ;  only  after  these 
did  he  begin  the  actual  execution  of 
the  poster.  On  a  huge  sheet  of  paper 
backed  with  canvas  he  drew  the  out- 
line in  charcoal ;  this  was  transferred 
to  the  stone ;  over  his  charcoal  draw- 
ing, which  he  often  reinforced  with 
oil  paint,  he  placed  a  large  tracing  on 
which  he  tried  out  colors.  Thus  when 
he  started  to  work  on  the  stone  itself, 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  design  re- 
mained to  be  determined  by  chance." 

Lautrec's  ability  to  penetrate  into 
the  character  of  his  subjects  is 
brought  out  in  his  many  stage  por- 
traits. An  extraordinary  variety  of 
expression  is  captured  in  the  sixteen 
lithographs  devoted  to  Yvette  Guil- 
bert ;  even  her  black  gloves  have  per- 
sonality. The  superb  series  of  litho- 
graphs of  May  Belfort,  Jane  Avril, 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  have  a  dramatic 
appeal,  although  tliey  are  done  with  a 
lightness  of  touch  and  a  sense  of 
Parisian  atmosphere.  But  the  many 
prints  of  Marcelle  Lender  represent 
perhaps  the  most  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  Lautrec's  temperament 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  life  and 
society  of  his  day.  Then  there  are  the 
light  yet  intensely  sensitive  portraits 
of  Leloir,  Morena.  and  Ida  Heath.  A 
number  of  other  likenesses  echo  his 
restless  visions  of  the  gay  and  fan- 
tastic. 

In  the  composition  of  posters  the 
pursuit  of  area  cutting  and  beautiful 
design  were  Lautrec's  guiding  prin- 
ciples. The  manner,  which  is  entirely 
his  own,  is  used  with  undisputable 
authority.  The  "Divan  Japonais"  and 
"La  Clownesse  Assise"  from  the 
portfolio  entitled  "Elles"  as  well  as 
"Aristide  Bruant,"  "Jane  Avril." 
"Caudieux,"  and  "La  Revue  Blanche" 
are  among  the  best  examples.  Litho- 
graphed programs  and  song  covers 
add  distinction  to  his  immense  ivuvre, 
but  lack  of  space  does  not  permit  their 
display  at  this  time. 

Lautrec  lived  in  the  glitter  of  the 
world  of  make-believe.  These  pic- 
tures of  the  stage  and  its  people  have 
a  real  historical  value  and  provide  an 
unequalled  record  of  Parisian  life  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 
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BEST  GIRL 


.  .  «  Where  to?"  asked  the 
young  soldier.  "Trian's?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  Margaret. 
"Where  but  Trian's  for  our  last 
date." 

Margaret  clung  to  the  arm  of  her 
soldier  boy  and  tried  to  match  her 
steps  to  his.  But  the  high  heels  of 
her  absurd  little  shoes  were  not  meant 
for  speed. 

"Slow  down,  Darling,"  she  gasped. 
"I  can't  keep  up." 

"Sorry,"  Tony  smiled  down  at  her. 
"We're  in  no  hiu'ry,  are  we?  We 
have  the  whole  afternoon." 

Yes — the  whole  afternoon — just 
the  two  of  us.  The  thought  warmed 
Margaret.  She  felt  absurdly  grateful 
to  Tony  for  giving  her  this  whole 
afternoon.  Tony  would  be  angry  if 
he  knew  she  felt  grateful.  But,  after 
all,  his  leave  was  so  short,  and  with 
his  marriage  tomorrow,  there  would 
be  many  of  his  friends  that  he 
wouldn't  have  a  chance  to  see. 

She  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in 
a  store  window,  her  head  just  even 
with  Tony's  shoulder.  Tony's  height 
was  a  constant  source  of  surprise  to 
her. 

And  I  do  look  smart,  she  thought. 
The  new  hat  was  worth  the  disas- 
trous price  she'd  paid  for  it.  It  made 
her  look  gay.  And  she  wanted  more 
than  anything  to  look  gay.  Margaret 


wondered  if  Tony  had  noticed  it.  She 
looked  shyly  up  at  him  from  beneath 
the  stif¥  brim. 

Tony  read  her  mind  as  he  usually 
did.  "Some  bonnet,"  he  grinned. 
"But  on  you  it  looks  good." 

They  arrived  at  Trian's  and  went 
in.  Rex  hurried  toward  them  with  a 
smile  slitting  his  broad  face. 

"Ah,  Mister  Arnett — pardon — - 
Captain  Arnett.  It  is  good  to  see  you 
after  so  long.  I  have  a  good  table 
for  you  right  over  here." 

He  led  them  to  a  corner  table  and 
got  them  settled.  Tony  ordered  two 
Martinis  and  lit  cigarettes  for  him- 
self and  Margaret. 

A  flood  of  memory  swept  over 
Margaret  as  she  watched  him.  It  was 
she  who  had  first  introduced  Tony  to 
Trian's.  What  a  boy  he  had  been 
then — so  anxious  to  appear  a  man 
of  the  world  and  so  embarrassed  at 
his  little  mistakes.  Well,  he  didn't 
need  her  help  any  more.  And  I 
should  be  glad,  thought  Margaret, 
miserable  at  the  sudden  ache  that 
squeezed  her  heart. 

She  blew  out  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
smiled  across  the  table  at  Tony. 
"W'ell,  how  does  tomorrow's  bride- 
groom feel ?" 

An  embarrassed  grin  crossed  his 
face.  "All  right,  I  guess.  Kind  of 
quivery  in  the  middle." 


"  You  could  try  a  cold  wave  permanent,  my  dear  !  " 
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Margaret  watched  him  through  the 
smoke  as  he  sat  tearing  a  paper  nap- 
kin to  bits.  She  wondered  if  she  had 
been  very  bright  to  come  here  and 
spend  this  last  afternoon  alone  with 
him.  Certainly  the  pain  of  losing 
him  was  enough  without  turning  the 
knife.  But  she  was  being  silly.  She 
had  already  lost  him  months  ago 
when  his  country  had  decided  it  need- 
ed him  more  than  she  did.  His  mar- 
riage was  but  one  more  gulf  between 
them.  Funny  though,  thought  Marg- 
aret, he  has  never  seemed  closer  than 
at  this  moment. 

Their  drinks  were  served  and  Tony 
lifted  his  with  a  smile.  "Well,  come 
on.  This  is  my  wedding  we're  cele- 
brating— not  my  funeral." 

Margaret's  eyes  shone  at  him  over 
the  edge  of  her  glass.  "Here's  to  you, 
my  dear,"  she  responded.  "And  to 
Alyse." 

Tony  finished  his  drink  and  grinned 
at  her.  "Do  you  think  I'll  make  a 
very  good  husband?  Do  you  think 
Alyse  will  be  able  to  stand  me?" 

Margaret  made  a  face  at  him. 
"You'll  make  a  very  poor  husband. 
But  from  the  letters  you  wrote  me 
from  camp  )ou  should  make  a  ver\- 
good  wife." 

Margaret  knew  she  wasn't  doing 
very  well.  It  was  all  too  forced.  But 
Tony  laughed.  Then  suddenly  he  was 
serious.  He  reached  across  the  table 
and  covered  her  hand  with  his.  T 
just  want  to  say  this — and  then  no 
more  serious  talk.  You've  been  a 
swell  sport  about  everything,  and  I 
love  you." 

Margaret  felt  quick  tears  rising. 
She  blinked  quickly  and  got  to  her 
feet.  "Come  on.  Tony.  Dance  with 
me." 

Tony  guided  her  out  to  the  floor 
and  put  his  arm  around  her.  "Any- 
way," he  smiled  at  her,  "You'll  al- 
ways be  my  very  best  girl.  Mom." 

— Dorothy  Sw.wxe 
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VICTOR  BORGE 

HUMORIST  EXTRAORDINARY 


,  .  ,  WH  EN  the  linguistic  au- 
thorities of  the  nations  sit  down  at  the 
peace  table  to  do  something  about  an 
international  language,  they'd  better 
keep  Victor  Borge  away.  What  he 
could  do  to  the  best  Basic  shouldn't 
happen.  Although,  at  that,  the  laugh- 
ter his  innovations  would  cause  might 
be  w^orth  the  scramble.  Danish-born 
Borge,  learning  his  American  jar- 
gon from  concentrated  doses  of  our 
movies,  has  come  out  with  more  price- 
less humor,  more  hilarious  language 
scrambling  than  any  other  adopted 
son  of  the  United  States  has  achieved 
to  date. 

Victor  Borge,  before  going  any 
further,  is  one  of  the  skyrocket  stars 
on  the  American  entertainment  hori- 
zon. An  accomplished  pianist,  a  brand 
new  comedian  whose  wit  is  unlike 
any  other,  and  a  master  of  parody, 
Borge  is  the  favorite  of  millions  of 
radio  listeners,  the  tops  in  night  club 
work,  and  the  future  — ■  well,  the 
movies  are  sure  to  snaffle  him  in  short 
order,  making  him  the  visual  pet  of 
more  millions  of  people. 

Getting  back  to  Borge  on  Basic 
English,  or  whatever  you  care  to  call 
it.  the  reason  he  would  have  to  be 
restrained  from  linguistic  conferences 
is  plain.  In  the  process  of  learning  the 
American  language,  he  made  so  many 
startling  discoveries  about  our  man- 
ner of  speaking  that  audiences  have 
been  rolling  in  the  aisles  with  laughter 
ever  since. 

"You  have  many  words  that  have 
numbers  in  them,"  he  explains  with 
a  smile.  "Take  wonderful,  create,  and 
tenderloin.  Add  one  to  each,  and  what 
do  you  get?  Twoderful,  crenine, 
elevenderloin.  Behalf  becomes  be-one- 
and-a-half.  The  simple  sentence  T 
ate  a  tenderloin  with  my  fork'  becomes 
'I  nine  an  elevenderloin  with  my 
fived"." 

Put  that  way,  it's  twoderful. 

His  ideas  on  phonetic  punctuation 
which  are  deftly  included  in  his  act, 
are  equally  funny  and  original. 

"You  punctuate  everything  you 
write,"  he  points  out.  "Punctuation 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  mean- 


ing you  wish  to  convey.  You  end  a 
sentence  with  a  question  mark  and  it 
means  one  thing.  Use  an  exclamation 
mark,  and  it  means  yet  another  thing. 
So  why  not  do  that  in  the  spoken 
language  ?" 

By  identifying  each  punctuation 
mark  with  a  special  sound  —  like 
"click-click"  for  a  comma,  "pssft"  for 
a  period,  and  similar  rib-tickling 
sounds  for  exclamation  points,  ques- 
tion marks,  etc.  —  Borge  manages  to 
reduce  Shakespeare  to  something  that 
sounds  like  a  rar  backing  out  of  a 
garage  on  a  cold  night.  Explosions 
and  clatter  run  rampant.  So  does  the 
audience  laughter. 

Borge,  whose  name  is  produced 
with  a  hard  "g",  is  a  dapper,  wiry 
young  man  who  just  misses  being  a 
collar-ad  hero.  Born  in  Copenhagen, 
Victor  began  studying  music  when  he 
was  five.  His  father,  Bernard  Borge, 
played  violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Royal  Opera.  Victor  was  sent  to 
study  at  the  Conservatory  of  Copen- 
hagen, then  to  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
For  ten  years  he  followed  this  serious 
profession  until  he  was  induced  by  a 
friend  who  appreciated  his  wit  as  well 
as  his  piano  playing  to  take  a  part  in 
an  annual  amateur  revue  staged  by  a 
famous  club  in  his  home  town. 

The  result  of  this  foray  into  the 
theatre  had  far-reaching  effects.  The 
critics  raved  about  Borge  the  come- 
dian. Managers  offered  him  theatre- 
engagements  by  the  carload.  In  short 
order  Borge  became  a  Danish  Noel 
Coward,  writing,  producing  and  star- 
ring in  his  own  musical  shows,  be- 
coming Denmark's  leading  comedian 
and  a  movie  star  as  well. 

After  a  highly  successful  though 
brief  period  of  delighting  European 


audiences,  Victor  sailed  for  America. 
As  he  puts  it,  "When  Hitler  came  to 
Denmark,  one  of  us  had  to  leave.  So, 
I  came  to  America." 

He  landed  on  our  shores  without  a 
word  of  English  at  his  command.  For- 
tunately, his  wife  was  American.  She 
had  lived  abroad  for  many  years  and 
spoke  perfect  Danish.  But  Borge 
was  faced  with  the  immediate  need 
to  learn  the  American  variation  of  the 
English  language  in  order  to  talk  to 
someone  other  than  his  wife. 

His  way  of  doing  this  is  not  what 
the  teachers  would  urge  on  new 
pupils.  But  it  worked  for  Victor.  He 
literally  lived  in  the  movies,  learning 
the  lingo  of  American  speech.  He  was 
so  successful  that  within  a  year  he  had 
become  the  most  individual  comedian- 
pianist  in  the  United  States.  Bing 
Crosby  put  him  in  a  guest  spot  on  his 
radio  show,  and  when  the  listeners 
clamored  for  more,  he  was  given  a 
permanent  place  on  the  show. 

Night  spot  engagements  followed, 
with  a  touch  of  the  movies  and  stage 
thrown  in,  and  almost  before  he  could 
turn  around  he  had  achieved  a  high 
spot  in  the  American  entertainment 
picture.  He  was  as  much  of  a  success 
in  the  United  States  as  he  had  been  in 
Europe. 

His  humor,  his  handling  of  the 
American  language,  is  not  confined, 
however,  to  his  nightly  shows.  Or 
perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  his  un- 
conscious humor  is  not  confined.  On 
a  recent  train  trip  from  Hollywood  to 
New  York,  the  only  space  he  could 
get  was  an  upper  berth.  In  New  Mex- 
ico, he  gave  it  away,  and  presently 
acquired  a  roomette.  In  Albuquerque, 
lie  decided  to  wire  his  wife.  It  read: 

"Everything  is  all  right.  Have  been 
sitting  up  all  night.  Gave  berth  to  an 
old  lady." 

And  he  wondered  wh^-  the  telegrapli 
girl  laughed ! 
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FASHION 


.  ♦  ♦  Designers  always  let 

themselves  go  on  beachwear,  and  why 
not  ?  The  gayer  and  more  fanciful  it 
is,  the  better.  You  don't  want  it  dura- 
ble, or  overly  practical,  so  long  as  it's 
decorative  and  flattering.  But  flatter- 
ing it  must  be,  above  all  else,  and  the 
designers  have  used  every  wile  known 
to  woman  to  make  it  so.  Not  for 
nothing  did  they  invent  those  gath- 
ered bras  and  short  flaring  skirts.  But 
what's  cute  and  curvacious  on  Betty 
Grable  is  just  plain  poison  on  plain 
Janes,  so  take  a  good  look  in  the 
triple  mirrors,  gals,  before  you  brave 
the  boardwalk  in  that  gay  and  fanci- 
ful little  something. 

Always  an  exciting  spot  this  time 
of  year,  Fredleys'  Cabana  Shop  is 
livelier  than  ever,  with  its  clever  yel- 
low and  white  cabanas  newly  painted 
and  brimming  over  with  colorful  play 
togs.  A  casual  look  around  takes  in 
a  dozen  things  you  immediately  yearn 
for,  like  the  two-piece  swim  suit  in  a 
wonderful  foreign-looking  linen, 
striped  in  glowing  colors  and  bound 
in  blue.  This  was  made  with  that  new 
and  utterly  fascinating  one-strap  ar- 
rangement on  the  bra.  Then,  there's 
a  short  set  that's  knockout  .  .  .  plain 
classic  shorts  with  a  separate  long- 
sleeved  striped  crepe  top  that  has  a 
discreet  collar  and  covered-up  back, 
but  knots  in  a  most  daring  fashion  in 
front,  leaving  a  bare  midrifif.  And  a 
faille  swim  suit  that's  not  only  a 
shiny  jet  black,  but  strapless,  and  defi- 
nitely something  for  the  boys.  A  nice 
firm  drawstring  is  concealed  around 
the  top,  or  you  can  use  the  strap  pro- 
vided, but  the  slimming  ef¥ect  of  the 
princess  cut  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  same  suit  comes  in  a  demure  blue 
and  white  striped  madras,  too.  Plus 
a  flock  of  pretty  chintz  and  cotton 
suits,  from  $6.95,  and  some  stunning 
white  sharkskin  bra  suits  with  flaring 
skirts  and  ric-rac  and  ruffle  trim. 

Somebody  who  knew  his  business 
cut  Fredleys'  prize  playsuit  with  sep- 
arate skirt.  These  have  a  well-tail- 
ored blouse  top  with  club  collar  and 
buttons  down  to  the  set-in  belt,  and 
from  the  waist  down  a  neat  fly  front. 
There  are  generous  pleats  in  the  wide 
leg  shorts,  which  makes  for  a  smooth 
derriere  and  lots  more  poise  on  the 


tennis  court.  The  skirt  has  a  fly  front. 
This  honey  of  a  set  comes  in  checked 
seersucker  at  $10.95,  or  in  white- 
piped  shantung,  if  you're  lucky 
enough  to  get  there  while  there  are 
some  left.  But  since  playclothes  are 
a  major  interest  here,  there  are 
simply  scads  of  others  to  choose  from. 

.  ♦  .  A  MINIATURE  board- 
walk guides  you  through  Jordan's  to 
the  Mermode  Shop,  where  things  are 
humming  already  in  preparation  for 
seaside  vacations.  Right  ofif,  we  fell 
in  love  with  a  yellow  and  brown  cot- 
ton plaid  bra-and-shorts  suit.  The 
bra  had  those  flattering  gathers,  in 
front  and  nice  narrow  straps,  and  the 
shorts  were  the  close-fitting  kind  that 
give  such  a  sleek  look.  The  suit  was 
lined  in  white  jersey  and  cost  $10.95. 

A  white  sharkskin  suit  had  fluffy 
ruffled  sea-blue  lace  around  the  top 
and  the  straps  of  the  bra  and  at  the 
waist  of  the  separate  flared  skirt. 


Modest  jersey  shorts  go  with  this,  for 
$8.95.  A  princess  style  sui'^i^l  a  pink 
flowered  cotton  had  doubl^-^  string 
straps  and  a  ruffle  around  the  top, 
and  a  rippling  skirt.  A  bold  printed 
jersey  bra  suit  had  a  very  full  hula- 
hula  skirt  gathered  to  a  tight-fitting 
waistband  over  jersey  shorts.  Some- 
thing new :  a  pair  of  printed  jersey 
shorts  with  a  brief  sarong  attached 
to  them  at  one  side,  meant  to  drape 
across  the  front  and  tie  at  the  hip. 
Most  eff^ective,  with  its  tie-front  bra, 
for  $10.95. 

Besides  these  gala  dressmaker 
suits,  Jordan's  has  a  good  stock  of 
the  staple  Jantzens,  those  wonderful 
suits  that  you  never  tire  of.  Both  the 
classic  one-piece  and  the  bra-and- 
shorts  kind  are  here.  $7.95  nets  you 
a  surplice  style  one-piece  suit  with 
built-in  uplift  bra,  and  for  $8.95  you 
can  choose  from  several  white  cord 
trimmed  two-piece  styles. 

Jordan's  also  has  some  very  good 
suits  for  women,  in  sizes  36  to  46,  for 
about  $7.95,  in  cottons  and  jerseys. 


"Oh,  my  dear,  I'm  so  happy  for  you 
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♦  ♦  ♦  Stuarts  goes  in  for  real 
elegance  in  their  summer  collection, 
with  the  emphasis  on  lovely  dressy 
clothes  to  wear  when  you  want  to  look 
most  feminine  and  most  fascinating. 
They've  lots  of  those  sheer  blacks  and 
navys  for  sunset  dining,  and  have  all 
the  lush  wide-brimmed  hats  and 
fragile  looking  Frank  Brothers  shoes 
to  wear  with  them.  But  we  were 
taken  by  a  suit  of  pale  pink  linen  with 
black  polka  dots  that  would  make  a 
proud  costume  for  a  wedding  guest, 
or  a  dream  of  a  going-away  suit  for 
the  bride  herself.  The  jacket  is  cut 
cardigan  style,  with  black  bound  but- 
tonholes and  buttons  marching  neatly 
up  the  front,  long  sleeves,  and  flap 
pockets  of  the  inconspicuous  variety 
at  either  hip.  The  skirt  has  shirring 
and  a  bit  of  fullness  in  the  front ; 
otherwise  it's  plain  and  narrow.  The 
black  silk  blouse  has  a  beautifully 
detailed  round  neckline  and  short 
sleeves,  and  the  whole  ensemble  is  so 
simple,  so  distinguished  and  so  pains- 
rakingly  tailored  that  you're  not  sur- 
prised to  find  a  Carnegie  label  in  it. 
The  linen  has  a  delightfully  crisp 
flower-petal  texture,  and  is  wiltproof. 
With  this,  Stuarts  shows  a  wide 
brimmed  pink  hat  concocted  of 
starched  embroidered  organdy  poised 
lightly  on  bands  of  pink  straw,  with 
a  black  velvet  ribbon  around  the  shal- 
low crown  and  velvet  bow-knots 
peeping  out  from  under  the  organdy 
all  around  the  brim.  One  of  those 
hats  that  can  be  regal  as  a  duchess,  or 
sheer  dynamite,  depending  on  the 
wearer.  Frank  Brothers  pumps  of 
gleaming  patent  complete  the  cos- 
tume ;  open  toed  pumps  with  sling 
backs,  very  plain  except  for  small  all- 
over  pin-dot  perforations  that  carry 
out  the  polka  dot  motif  of  the  suit  in 
an  unobtrusive  way.  Frank  Brothers' 
big  squashy  black  patent  pouch  would 
be  the  perfect  bag  to  touch  off  this 
perfect  costume. 

.  ♦  ♦  LaMSON  &  HUBBARD 
have  turned  their  sport  shop  into  a 
refreshingly  gay  summertime  spot. 
Lemon  yellow  and  green  decor, 
cheery  and  sunny  as  can  be,  makes 
a  grand  background  for  their  sports- 
wear and  casual  dresses.  The  casual 
dresses,  by  the  by,  have  none  of  that 
careless  sloppy  look,  but  are  crisp 


and  trim  as  can  be,  and  planned  to 
stay  that  way  through  lots  of  heat 
waves.  Their  pet  dress,  for  instance, 
is  nicely  tailored  of  non-wrinkling 
color-fast  rayon  shantung,  with  white 
eyelet  ruffles  frosting  the  small  col- 
lar, short  sleeves,  and  running  down 
the  front.  For  $14.95  you  can  take 
your  choice  of  melon,  turf  tan,  jungle 
green,  or  bright  rose  coral.  You'll  see 
quite  a  few  of  this  type  of  dress 
around  town,  and  no  wonder,  for 
they're  practical  and  becoming  AND 
casy-to-wear,  but  Lamson's  collection 
boasts  especially  careful  tailoring  and 
fastidious  details.  The  striped  jersey 
frock  by  Rosenfeld  that's  been  get- 
ting such  a  lot  of  attention  in  all  the 
magazines  is  here,  too.  You've  seen 
it — long  sleeves,  tie  neck,  pearl  ball 
buttons,  and  a  shouting  red  or  kelly 
green  canvas  belt  for  contrast.  Quite 
sophisticated,  and  ready  to  go  from 
the  office  to  Pops  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. Have  it  in  navy,  green,  or 
brown  with  white  stripes,  for  $14.95. 

Along  with  an  extensive  collection 
of  classic  skirts,  jackets,  sweaters  and 
blouses,  Lamson's  sport  shop  have 
scooped  the  town  on  the  slickest  slack 
set  of  the  season.  It's  white  Shetland 
wool,  all  white,  and  just  waiting  for 
you  to  add  a  brilliant  kerchief  or  your 
loudest  belt.  The  slacks  are  narrowed 
and  tapered  to  give  the  slimmest  pos- 
sible line,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  they're  tailored  to  a  "T".  The 
jacket  is  boxy,  meant  to  be  worn  out- 
side, and  has  long  full  button-cuff 
sleeves,  a  convertible  club  collar,  big 
patch  pockets,  and  sizable  pearl  but- 
tons down  the  front.  Little  tailored 
vents,  too,  in  the  hem  of  the  jacket. 
$10.95  each  for  the  jacket  and  slacks, 
and  what  could  be  more  perfect  for 
Sunday  brunch  at  the  country  club 
or  patio  dining? 

♦  ♦  ♦  June  means  weddings, 
and  weddings  mean  jewelry,  and  yes, 
there's  something  new  here,  too.  At 
Jewel  Crest,  376  Boylston  Street, 
you'll  find  an  original  and  fresh  de- 
sign in  earrings.  Thought  you'd  seen 
just  about  everything  that  could  be 
hung  on  an  ear?  Well,  ask  to  see  the 
sketches  on  this  brand  new  design. 
It's  exclusive  with  Jewel  Crest  and 
hard  to  describe,  but  there's  a  deli- 
cately  shaped  little  piece   that  fits 
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crisp  city  suits  in 
seersucker  and 
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right  under  the  lobe,  and  the  rest  of 
the  earring  curves  upward  from  it  in 
a  series  of  gently  diminishing  petal 
shapes.  This  covers  the  upper  two- 
tliirds  of  the  lobe  only,  giving  a  most 
unusual  effect.  On  the  lowest  golden 
swirl  there's  a  sparkling  motif  that 
can  be  made  of  diamonds  and  rubies 
or  whatever  stones  you  prefer,  for 
these  are  custom  made.  If  you  like 
to  be  first  with  the  new,  better  see 
these  soon. 

Jewel  Crest  have  some  out  of  the 
ordinary  gifts  for  ushers  and  brides- 
maids, all  with  the  personal  touch  that 
monogramming  gives.  Sterling  ke} 
rings,  for  instance,  make  a  fine  useful 
gift  for  ushers,  at  $4.50.  And  there 
are  sterling  ear  clips  to  be  mono- 
grammed  for  bridesmaids  at  $5.50. 
For  the  bride  herself  there's  a  ster- 
ling silver  compact  that  takes  a  mono- 
gram or  the  whole  new  name  in  flow- 
ing script. 

,  .  ♦  Katherine  HENICK 

of  the  Roman  Art  Shop,  long  known 
to  antique  lovers  and  connoisseurs  of 
furniture  around  town,  has  opened  a 
shop  at  451  Boylston  Street  to  show 
and  sell  her  delightfully  original  re- 
decorated furniture  and  antiques. 
Mrs.  Henick  has  a  most  unusual 
talent  for  doing  over  commonplace 
pieces  and  making  them  charming  and 
distinctive.  She  specializes  in  Swed- 
ish Provincial,  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
and  Victorian  decor,  and  every  piece 
we  saw  was  a  gem  of  its  kind.  For 
instance,  she  has  cut  down  an  antique 
round  Victorian  card  table  and  made 
a  low  cofifee  table  of  it,  painted  it  jet 
black  and  glamourized  it  with  a  gor- 
geous big  red  rose  and  emerald  leaves 
splashed  across  the  top  in  a  carefree 
manner.  More  roses  twine  around 
the  base,  and  the  result  is  fresh  and 
enchanting.  A  white  Victorian  dress- 
ing table  has  small  glowing  red  roses 
rambling  over  its  top,  and  a  white 
stool  with  a  rose  cushion  goes  with  it. 
An  early  American  spool  bedroom  set 
is  painted  in  tones  of  pale  blue,  with 
knobs  and  stripes  of  soft  yellow,  and 
sprays  of  flowers  are  scattered  here 
and  there  in  Mrs.  Henick's  typical 
light-hearted  manner.  The  set  is  of 
genuine  antiques,  and  the  bureau,  bed, 
an  unusual  lift-top  commode,  a  night 
table  and  a  chair  sell  for  $298.00. 


Especially  timely  is  the  garden  or 
porch  set  in  Swedish  Provincial  style, 
with  benches  to  match.  This  is  gaily 
done  in  wide  bands  of  gold  and  white, 
with  hearts  and  flowers  and  peasant 
motifs  in  brilliant  color  hand-painted 
over  it.  The  set  has  been  treated  for 
resistance  to  weather,  and  sells  for 
$85.00.  There's  a  little  wheelbarrow, 
too,  done  in  the  same  style,  and  beau- 
tifully made.  It's  decorative  enough 
to  hold  your  potted  plants  in  winter 
and  sturdy  enough  to  be  really  useful 
in  the  garden  in  summer,  at  $39.50. 

Mrs.  Henick  has  a  genuinely  new 
approach  to  decorating  problems,  so 
when  you  need  some  new  ideas,  look 
her  up. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Shopping  for  thor- 
oughly grown  up  young  ladies  who 
just  happen  to  be  still  in  their  early 
teens  has  always  been  a  ticklish  busi- 
ness. That's  why  R.  H.  Stearns 
started  their  "Talk  of  the  Teens" 
shop  some  years  ago — a  cosy  nook- 
devoted  to  those  just-grown-up- 
enough  clothes  that  are  cut  to  suit 
and  fit  a  very  young  figure.  There's 
everything  iiere  for  the  saddle-shoe 
set :  bathing  suits,  shorts,  playsuils 
that  can  take  an  occasional  tree-climb 


in  stride,  sturdy  striped  denim  slacks. 
A  sun-back  dress  with  matching 
bolero,  trimmed  with  white  ruftly 
eyelet  at  the  neck  and  peg  pockets 
will  even  tempt  big  sis  at  $8.95  for 
the  dress  and  $2.00  for  the  bolero. 

But  what  makes  the  younger  set 
reall)-  liappy  is  the  collection  of  eve- 
ning dresses.  A  plaid  taffeta  at  $14.95 
is  trimmed  with  bands  of  velvet  on  a 
full  swishing  skirt,  and  its  modestly 
cut  bodice  and  wide  set-in  belt  makes 
it  a  dress  to  please  mother,  too.  A 
checked  taffeta,  very  gay,  with  a 
basque  waist,  was  $16.95.  and  could 
be  worn  the  year  around.  A  white 
organdy  with  puff  sleeves,  sweetheart 
neck,  and  full  gathered  skirt  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  graduation  and 
also  glamourous  at  the  summer 
dances.  And  a  white  dotted  swiss 
with  red  or  blue  dots,  ruffled  puff 
sleeves  and  a  low  round  neck  had  a 
touch  of  sophistication  in  its  slim 
skirt  with  low-placed  ruffle-topped 
flounce,  at  $16.95. 

Naturally,  the  Teen  Shop  has  taken 
the  matter  of  what  to  wear  for  gradu- 
ation quite  seriously,  and  from  $5.95 
up  there  are  short  white  dresses  in 
crepe,  cottons,  pique,  and  shantung, 
some  very  tailored,  but  most  of  them 
made  festive  with  lace  or  ruffles,  and 
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164  TRCMONT 


CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 
mUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


all  able  to  do  double  duty  as  sport 
frocks  all  summer. 

,  ♦  ♦  Peter  FLYNN,  on  Tre- 
mont  Street,  bave  given  tbeir  Second 
Floor  over  to  inexpensive  dresses  for 
bot  days  in  town.  This  particular  spot 
is  a  mecca  for  business  girls  on  a 
budget,  for  they  find  plenty  of  variety 
here  at  their  pet  prices.  For  instance, 
$5.95  buys  a  pretty  cotton  printed 
with  softly  colored  flowers  and  butter- 
flies, made  with  a  scjuare  neck  which 
is  outlined  by  fagotting  and  a  ruffle, 
with  another  ruffle  fluttering  at  the 
bottom  of  the  four-inch  waistband, 
and  a  skirt  as  full  as  the  law  allows. 
A  Mexican  border  in  bright  red  and 
green  livens  a  tan  frock  with  a  deep 
hem  of  dancing  senoritas  and  cabal- 
leros  with  guitars.  The  neck  and 
sleeves  are  edged  in  red  cord  loops. 
There's  a  pastel-and-white  check 
gingham  with  a  set-in  waistband  and 
eyelet  ruffles  down  the  front,  around 
the  neck  and  on  the  short  sleeves. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  cool  practical 
dark  cotton  two-piece  dresses,  some 
with  plain  jackets  and  checked  skirts 
and  collars  and  cuf¥s  of  the  check.  A 
rayon  seersucker  suit  has  bold  frogs 
around  its  three  big  buttons  on  the 
bodice,  otherwise  it  is  very  classic. 
A  cotton  seersucker  with  short  sleeves 
comes  in  cool  blue  or  grey,  with  red 
buttons  and  a  red  embroidered  bou- 
tonniere  with  the  flower  petals  cut  out 
for  plenty  of  ventilation.  A  black 
cotton  frock  is  frosted  with  white 
embroidery  on  its  black  ruffle  trim, 
and  buttons  down  front.  A  rayon 
butcher  linen  two-piecer  in  soft  yel- 
low is  trimmed  with  self  "spaghetti" 
flowers  on  the  pockets.  And  lots  of 
others  arriving  every  day. 

— Carol 
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Artistically  Authentic 
Styling  and  Superior 
Worknnanship 


COPLEY  PLAZA 
HOTEL 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Suite 
101-107 


KEN.  5600 
COM.  7767 


Furniture 

That  is  Different 


Distinctive  decorated 
Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
Scandinavian  and  es- 
pecially interesting  is 
the  smart  and  striking 
treatment  of  Victorian 
furniture. 

541  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

Copiey  Square 
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I'M  SET  FOR  SUMMER 
MY  SHIRT 
MY  SHORTS 

MY  HAT.4.ARE  NEW.. .AND 


is  hand-blended  to  my  suntanned 
sk  Intone  ...  made-to-order  exclusively 
for  nie...  right  before  niy  eyes  .  .  .  by 


DISTINGUISHED  FOR  HAND-ILENDEO    |  POWDER  AND  EXQUISITE  COSMETICS 


PARI    S        .        MONTREAl        (973        ST.        ANTOINE        STREET  WEST) 


I    O    t;    D    O  N 


BEAUTY  .  .  .  LEG  MAKE-UP 


♦  ♦  ♦  With  all  the  excitement 
over  leg  make-up  this  season,  we're 
quite  certain  that  millions  of  women 
will  continue  using  it  even  when 
nylons  will  be  available  for  $1.65. 
That  is,  for  the  summer  months  any- 
way. Three  years  ago,  only  the  very 
brave  and  the  very  young  dared  ven- 
ture forth  with  painted  legs.  But 
those  who  looked  at  them  askance  are 
themselves  enjoying  the  comfort  of 
stockingless  gams  these  warm  days. 

Cosmetic  manufacturers  have  really 
outdone  themselves  this  year,  as  the 
leg  paint  seems  better  than  ever.  Most 
of  them  can  be  applied  quickly  and 
evenly  with  nary  a  tell-tale  streak. 
And  to  think  we  used  to  spend  an 
hour  applying,  washing  and  reapply- 
ing the  make-up  until  it  was  even ! 
Many  of  them  have  been  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  truly 
splatter-proof,  yet  wash  off  easily  with 
soap  and  water.  These  no  longer  soil 
your  slips,  nor  come  off  on  your  bed 
clothes.  And  so  if  you  are  disgusted 
with  the  product  you  used  last  year, 
tr\-  another  this  year,  for  you're  sure 
to  find  one  that's  pretty  easy  to  use. 
You  may  choose  from  a  range  of 
colors  varying  from  the  lightest  beige 
to  a  deep  summer  brown.  You  also 
have  a  choice  of  lotions  in  every  con- 
sistency, creams,  leg  sticks,  or  cake 
form  colorings. 

If  you  choose  a  lotion,  apply  it  with 
an  upward  sweeping  stroke.  Pour 
some  lotion  into  your  left  hand,  and 
dip  the  whole  of  your  four  right  fin- 
gers into  it.  This  will  give  you  enough 
lotion  to  spread  over  most  of  your  leg. 
Try  to  get  it  on  as  quickly  as  you  can 
with  as  few  strokes  as  possible.  Make 
sure  you  get  some  lotioti  in  the  two 
dimples  behind  your  knee  (that  you 
probably  never  knew  you  had).  \Yt 
so  often  see  two  little  white  dots  there. 
Then  spread  some  from  your  ankle 
downward.  By  all  means  read  the 
directions  on  the  bottle,  for  each  make 
may  vary  slightly  in  its  application. 

There  are  also  some  grand  non- 
sticky  creams  on  the  market  if  you 
prefer  that.  One  product  comes  in  a 
two-jar  set.  The  first  cream  used  is  a 
colorless  protective  film,  which  makes 
it  easier  to  apply  the  second.  That 


contains  the  coloring,  which  is  soluble 
in  water  when  the  cream  begins  to 
harden  in  the  jar.  However  protec- 
tive creams  are  really  unnecessary  as 
leg  cosmetics  are  non-injurious  and 
non-drying.  There's  also  that  grand 
creamy  leg  stick  that  you  might  like. 

And  for  something  quite  new  in  leg 
paint,  we  tried  a  successful  mit.  The 
coloring  is  inside  the  mit  in  cake 
form.  If  you've  been  catching  the 
dickens  for  messing  up  the  bathroom, 
that's  for  you.  You  merely  wet  the 
mit,  and  spread  on  the  creamy  bronze 
film.  With  the  aid  of  the  mit  the  color- 


Permanent  Curl — a  smart  Charles  of  the 
Ritz  idea  for  summer  coiffures 

ing  goes  on  evenly,  and  you  can  work 
very  neatly  with  it,  as  even  your 
hands  remain  clean. 

It's  really  hard  to  be  partial  to  any 
one  of  these  wonderful  leg  cosmetics 
as  so  many  of  them  are  good.  Of 
course  most  of  us  have  become  a  little 
more  adept  at  applying  them  and  of 
course  that  helps  too.  It's  a  grand 
cool,  comfortable  feeling  to  go 
through  the  summer  months  sans 
hose,  yet  feeling  perfectly  dressed  up 
in  your  ver)-  best  clothes. 

If  your  figure  requires  more  sup- 
port than  a  pantie  girdle,  you  can  still 
wear  your  regular  garment  without 
hose.  There  is  a  wonderful  article  just 
for  you  that  looks  like  cut  off  stocking 
tops,  on  which  to  attach  your  garters. 
They're  especially  made  for  good  sup- 
port, and  all  the  stores  have  them.  So 
hie  yourself  off  to  the  notions  counter 
and  have  as  comfortable  a  summer  as 
the  ungarmented  gals. 

As  we  wander  through  the  toilet- 


ries department,  we  see  hundreds  of 
leg  make-up  displays.  Gorgeous 
statuettes  of  legs  adorn  counters  and 
we  can't  help  hoping  our  legs  will 
take  on  that  shape  as  well  as  the  color. 
If  your  legs  are  too  thin,  use  the 
lighter  shades  of  coloring.  If  they  are 
large,  the  darker  tones  are  more  slen- 
derizing. There  is  a  very  clever  gadget 
for  drawing  seams  too.  Stout  legs 
look  slimmer  with  the  seam,  if  you 
feel  up  to  the  trouble. 

Of  course  your  legs  should  be 
smooth,  which  means  free  of  hair. 
You  can  remove  it  with  a  depilatory 


Side  Spree — a  sleek  coiffure  by  Charles  of 
the  Ritz — is  smooth  and  easy  to  manai^e 

or  even  a  razor,  but  it  should  be  done. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  controversy 
over  whether  the  hair  grows  back 
thicker  than  before.  Personally,  we 
think  not.  If  we  were  sure  it  did. 
we'd  use  depilatories  on  the  pates  of 
our  hairless  male  friends  in  hopes  that 
the  fine  fuzz  would  blossom  out  into 
wirier  hairs.  So  don't  have  too  many 
qualms  about  hair  removing.  It's 
cleaner  looking  and  an  absolute  must 
for  good  grooming. 

And  if  you're  worried  about  foot 
comfort,  there's  peds  and  other  foot 
socks  that  cover  only  your  feet  and 
won't  show  over  the  edge  of  _\our 
shoes  ...  if  they  have  backs  and  toes. 
For  toeless  and  backless  shoes  we 
have  been  using  extra  inner  soles, 
wliich  we  wear  upside  down,  witii  the 
soft  felt  next  the  foot.  We'd  love  to 
see  a  foot  sock  that  could  be  worn 
with  open  shoes.  Or  better  still,  sum- 
mer shoes  all  lined  like  a  stocking. 

— Lillian  Muxroe 
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BEAUTY  BEACON 


Symbol  of  Love 

♦  ♦  ♦  "Young  love  is  seldom  free 
these  days  to  wander  dreamily 
through  the  woods  and  gardens  pick- 
ing flowers.  But  the  essence  of  tiny, 
pearl-like  bells,  evocative  of  true  love 
everywhere,  has  been  caught  by  Coty 
in  its  Muguet  des  Bois  perfume,  toilet 
water,  dusting  powder  and  talc.  Mu- 
guet des  Bois  (lily-of-the-valley)  has 
a  tender,  indescribable  freshness  that 
is  laden  with  promise  for  the  wearer 
as  well  as  the  passer-by.  Its  lovely 
scent  is  not  only  for  the  June  bride, 
but  for  those  of  us  who  tossed  our 
bridal  bouquets  some  time  ago.  It  is 
suitable  and  delightful  for  our  sim- 
ple, workaday  existence.  Coty  has 
captured  the  scent  in  a  delicate  crystal 
glass  bottle  beaded  with  a  design  sug- 
gestive of  muguet  sprays  and  presents 
it  in  three  sizes  of  perfume.  The  sup- 
ply of  toilet  water  is  limited  because 
of  war  shortages  but  the  provocative 
fragrance  can  be  made  to  go  farther 
with  a  luxurious  round  box  of  dust- 
ing powder  with  a  soft  pink  pufif,  and 
a  four-ounce  cylinder  of  talc. 

Leg  Glamour 

.  ♦  ♦  Helena  rubenstein 

boasts  a  new  technique  of  application 
with  her  "Minute  Stocking  Film." 
This  is  a  new  type  of  leg  make-up. 
[t  is  a  smooth  cream  in  consistency,  in 
a  deep  beige  shade.  Squeezed  from 
its  convenient  tube  as  easily  as  tooth 
paste,  it  flows  on  your  leg  and  pro- 
duces a  soft,  silken  finish.  Water-re- 
sistant, it  should  not  streak  or  run. 
Application  of  Minute  Stocking  Film 
is  made  while  the  surface  of  the  legs 
is  wet.  Starting  at  the  instep,  smooth 
the  preparation  upwards  on  the  leg 
with  quick,  long  sweeping  strokes. 
Smooth  and  blend  it  evenly  over  the 
legs  and  well  up  over  the  knee.  Be 
sure  to  let  it  dry  thoroughly  before 
bufifing  with  soft  cloth  or  chamois. 
It  is  easy  to  remove.  Simply  stand  in 
your  tub,  and  using  soap  and  water, 
rub  it  away  with  a  rough  cloth.  It  is 
advisable  to  remove  all  make-up  from 
the  skin  before  retiring. 

Leg  make-up  is  going  to  be  an  im- 
portant accessory  this  summer.  Even 
those  women  who  have  always  felt 


they  could  not  go  without  stockings 
will  become  ardent  users  once  they 
try  it  and  find  how  simple  and  eft'ec- 
tive  it  is  to  use.  The  important  things 
to  remember  for  a  successful  leg 
make-up  are,  first,  absolutely  hair-free 
limbs,  and  second,  follow  carefully 
the  directions  outlined  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 


Aristocrat  of  perfumedom  by 
Matchabelli — Stradiva  ri 

Perfume  Parade 

♦  ♦  ♦  These  are  the  days  to 
cherish  beauty.  And  what  is  more 
likely  to  create  and  hold  that  illusion 
of  beauty  than  an  inspiring,  exciting 
perfume  ?  Great  music's  most  thrilling 
emotions  have  been  captured  in  the 
golden  drops  of  Prince  Matchabelli's 
Stradivari,  a  fragrance  rich  and  mel- 
low as  a  note  from  the  heart  of  a 
throbbing  violin.  Stradivari  is  a  per- 
fume that  women  wear  because  they 
love  it.  It  gives  them  elegance  and 
glamour  like  their  priceless  furs  and 
jewels.  Stradivari  is  a  perfume 
women  wear  because  men  admire  it — 
a  siren  scent  if  ever  there  was  one ! 

It  was  not  a  heavy  perfume  that 
made  Eve  attractive — and  Cobra  is 
not  a  heavy  perfume — quite  to  the 
contrary.  Cobra  is  so  dry  and  so 
light  as  to  be  unbelievably  unreal.  The 
fragrance  may  be  unreal,  but  the 
memory  of  the  woman  wearing  it  will 
be  very  real  to  the  man  who  remem- 
bers !  The  woman  who  wears  Cobra 
stands  out  alone  in  all  her  beauty, 
exasperatingly  attractive  to  men. 

A  new  perfume  is  always  news,  and 


it  is  especially  good  news  when  it 
happens  to  be  a  companion  to  Renoir's 
first  perfume  creation,  Chichi.  The 
•lew  number  is  intriguingly  called 
"My  Alibi,"  a  feminine,  provocative 
note  in  perfume  held  in  a  slender, 
faceted  column  of  frosted  glass  with 
a  black  stopper.  It  is  presented  in 
four  sizes  or  you  may  get  acquainted 
with  it  by  simply  purchasing  a  dram 
of  My  Alibi. 

If  ...  by  Parfums  Moneau  is  an- 
other new  and  interesting  addition  to 
the  realm  of  perfume.  If  ...  is  a 
heady,  sophisticated  fragrance.  The 
handsome  flacon  stands  in  a  crystal 
clear  plastic  base  which  makes  an  at- 
tractive dressing  table  accessory.  If. 
.  .  .  holds  promise  for  that  furlough 
date! 

Color  Rampant 

♦  ♦  ♦  Color  is  rampant  in  fa- 
shions this  season.  How  come?  Sim- 
ply because  a  faslrion  trend  in  any 
one  color  would  cause  a  shortage  of 
the  particular  dye.  In  order  to  avoid 
this,  dves  were  distributed  and  a  little 


Ri<beuslein's  "Minute  Stocking 
Film"  for  summer  legs 

of  each  color  used.  Our  old  standbys 
are  all  w  ith  us — red,  navy  blue,  beige, 
black,  and  some  bright  ones — fuchsia, 
purple,  yellow,  green,  pink  and  others. 
Do  you  look  longingly  at  some  of 
these  colors  but  refrain  from  pur- 
chasing because  you  feel  they  are  not 
for  your  particular  coloring?  Eliza- 
beth Arden  maintains  that  any  woman 
can  wear  any  color — if  she  selects 
her  make-up  to  complement  the  color 
she  is  wearing.  As  an  example,  with 
the  combination  of  light  blue  and 
black.  Miss  Arden  suggests  her  Mille 
Fleurs   color   harmony ;   with  navv 
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and  brilliant  green,  the  Victory  Red 
color  harmony ;  with  black  and  white 
check  and  a  red  accent,  the  Stop  Red 
color  harmony.  Remember,  however, 
that  a  beautiful  ensemble  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  an  imperfect  or  careless 
make-up.  If  care  is  the  keynote,  se- 
rene poise  will  be  the  result.  It  takes 
a  clean  skin  to  look  lovely  in  make-up. 
Before  applying  make-up,  cleanse,  re- 
fresh and  soothe  the  skin.  Make-up 
can  only  be  successful  if  a  foundation 
preparation  is  used  as  a  basis  for  it. 
Elizabeth  Arden  suggests  her  All  Day 
or  Featherlight  foundation  blended 
evenly  and  carefully  over  the  entire 
face.  Powder  should  make  you  pret- 
tier. Choose  the  color  carefully.  The 
two-powder  technique  advanced  by 
Elizabeth  Arden  is  an  interesting  one. 

Nezt'  Beauty 

.  .  ♦  Something  new  comes 

to  us  right  from  our  home  town  in  the 
form  of  Sweet  of  the  Hay  beauty 
preparations — a  cleanser,  beauty 
cream  and  beauty  base.  The  prepara- 
tions boast  real  buttermilk  as  a  basic 
ingredient.  The  Sweet  of  the  Hay 
beauty  cream  spreads  on  easily  and 
helps  provide  moisture  to  dry,  taut 
complexions.  The  very  name  of  the 
product.  Sweet  of  the  Hay  Cream 
with  buttermilk,  is  reminiscent  of  a 
cool  country  meadow  far  from  the 
rush  and  tension  of  the  city's  pace. 
The  creams  are  perfumed  with  a  soft 
fragrance  of  new  mown  hay  and  the 
package  is  designed  to  capture  a  vi- 
sion of  blue  skies  and  golden  grasses. 


Montezuma  Red  Lipstick  Kit  in  forestry 
gresn,  by  Elizabeth  Arden,  trimmed  Kith 
the  insignia  of  the  V.  S.  Marine  Corps 


RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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After-bath  elegance  with  this  beautiful 
bengaline-backed  Le  Sonier  Refillabit 
Powder  Mitt  whose  caressing  corduroy 
palm  pats  petal  smooth,  posy  sweet 
powder  onto  your  skin.  Comes  with  4 
oz.  refill  of  delightful  powder. 

'  AT  AU  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

UY  BONDS  FIRST  -t 
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REFILLRBLE 
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U.  S.  PAT.  NO.  22336B6  . 

LE  SONIER,  INC.,  New  York-Boston 


Under  the  Sun 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  factor  necessary  to 
good  health  is  sunshine.  With  the 
curtaihnent  of  car  travel,  we  may 
have  to  take  our  sun  baths  in  the 
back  yard,  on  the  roof  or  in  public 
parks,  but  we  must  absorb  our  normal 
quota  of  sunshine  one  way  or  another 
in  order  to  maintain  our  health  and 
resistance.  The  sun's  rays  can  blister 
just  as  painfully  on  a  roof  as  at  the 
seashore,  and  it  is  just  as  important 
to  use  a  preparation  to  filter  out  the 
burning  rays.  Charles  of  the  Ritz 
"Smoothtan  Oil"  applied  before  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  will  help  avoid  blis- 
tering, and  its  use  before  and  during 
exposure  to  the  sun  will  insure  an 
even,  smooth  tan.  Charles  of  the  Ritz 
"Smoothtan  Cream"  is  a  liquid 
preparation  for  those  women  who  like 
sunshine  but  prefer  to  keep  their 
skin  coloring  fair. 

Furlongli  Red 

♦  ♦  ♦  That  is  the  name  of  Maty 
Dunhill's  new  lipstick  shade.  Fur- 
lough Red  is  a  captivating  color,  a 
soft,  clear  red  that  imparts  a  warm 
sparkle  to  the  lips,  a  youthful  bright- 
ness to  the  face.  Furlough  Red  is  a 
happy  accent  for  such  brilliant  fashion 
colors  as  red,  grey,  vivid  blue,  bright 
green,  yellow,  and  of  course,  white 
and  pastels.  It  comes  in  a  lovely  new 
shell  motif  case.  The  younger  crowd 
seems  to  have  been  clamoring  for  a 
deep-dyed  lipstick  shade.  Especially 
for  them  Mary  Dunhill  has  just  intro- 
duced Black  Lustre,  a  perfect  accent 
for  summer  tan  faces. 


Glamorous  Legs! 

.  ♦  .  One  of  the  smoothest  and 
smart  ideas  on  leg  make-up  for  the 
summer  we've  seen  is  R.  H.  Stearns 
Kasha  Leg  Stain.  Here's  a  liquid  tint 
that  is  not  powdery  .  .  .  you  can  tan 
right  through  it,  too !  It  simulates 
those  long-ago,  beautifully  sheer 
stockings  in  sun-kissed  shades  that 
you  used  to  buy.  Easy  to  apply  with 
cotton  .  .  .  impervious  to  water,  but 
easily  washed  off  with  soap  and 
water.  By  the  way,  the  convenient 
4-ounce  bottle  contains  about  twenty 
applications,  and  the  price  is,  oh,  so, 
moderate ! 

—  C.\ROL  Thom.\s 


CThe  E.  "B.  Horn  Co. 

.Established  1839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  .  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Moss. 
Telephone  LIBerty  3903 
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Clare  Beck 

DREiSSES 

. . .  presents  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  smart  new 
spring  fashions. 

Sizes  9-20 
Popular  Prices 


598  BEACON  STREET  | 

MYLES  STANDISH  HOTEL  | 

BOSTON.  MASS.  | 
Telephone  KENmore  0336  | 
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FUR 
STORAGE 


Let  us  store  your  furs 
with  confidence  and 
security. 


All  coats  thoroughly  cleansed 
upon    receipt   at   our  salon. 


Spaulding  &  Riedeljnc. 
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EYE  FASHIONS 

.  ♦  ♦  Dorothy  PARKER  was 

wrong,  of  course,  when  she  comment- 
ed, "Men  seldom  make  passes  at  girls 
who  wear  glasses"  because,  all  of  a 
sudden  a  spec-tacular  fad  has  become 
"the  thing"  around  town. 

Starting  as  something  which  doc- 
tors call  endemic,  the  eyeglass  vogue 
has  become  epidemic.  Fact  is  that 
girls  who  don't  need  'em  at  all  are 
appearing  on  subways  and  in  ofifices 
with  the  fanciest  look-pieces  this  side 
of  Hollywood. 

So  far  no  girls  have  appeared  with 
lorgnettes.  After  a  little  research, 
there  may  be  a  report  on  this  matter 
next  week.  Nor  has  anyone  seen  a 
monocle,  except  on  a  British  officer 
who  appeared  briefly  at  a  USO  party 
one  Saturday  night. 

Outside  of  that — everything  goes. 

The  current  Hub  favorite  in  specs 
are  things  with  high  temples.  Anyone 
who  wears  glasses,  the  temples  of 
which  run  from  the  center  of  the  lens 
to  the  ears  is  simply  not  a  la  mode, 
my  deah. 

If  you  notice  a  lot  of  harlequin 
specs,  you  are  wide  awake.  What 
brought  on  this  rage,  man  knoweth 
not.  Just  the  same,  Boston  girls  in 
vast  numbers  are  appearing  with 
these  "China-eyes."  More  than  that 
they  come  in  multi-colored  frames 
and  some  girls  have  different  pairs 
to  match  their  costumes.  Harlequins, 
according  to  report,  are  alleged  to 
emphasize  the  lustrous  qualities  of  the 
eyes  and  to  give  beholders  an  impres- 
sion of  the  rare  enchantment  of  the 
wearers.  Sometimes  this  is  so.  At 
other  times,  the  Harlequin  girls  look 
funny.  But  don't  tell  'em. 

The  reason  for  putting  plate  glass 


'  Do  you  prefer  skip  bombing  or 
precision  bombing  ?  ' ' 


More  beautiful  than  ever  .  . 


in 


So  easy  to  apply  and  quick  fo  dry, 
Elizabeth  Arden's  leg  make-up  stays  on  the 
legs  and  off  the  clothes.  Water-resistant, 
clings,  until  washed  away,  with  a  blemish- 
concealing  sheer  textured  beauty  that  trims 
the  ankle — slims  the  leg.  Be  sure  to  wear 
Velva  Leg  Film  with  bathing  suits  or  shorts, 
it  makes  your  legs  look  sun-burnished 
...  far  more  lovely. 


Approximately  20  pairs  in  a  1.00 
botfle.  Almost  50  pairs  in  the  large 
2.00  economy  size. 


Sun  Beige  (light) 
Sgn  Bronze  (medium) 
Sun  Copper  (dark) 
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WEDGWOOD  JUGS  FOR  THE  BRIDE 

Jugs  or  pitchers — Wedgwood  calls  them  jugs — they  are  collector 
pieces,  the  perfect  gift,  charming  in  any  setting.  And  they  will 
lead  a  busy  life  .  .  .  hold  flowers  sweetly  .  .  .  hot  water  at  tea 
time  ...  fill  in  as  pitchers  with  any  lovely  china.  The  ones 
shown:  cream  grounds  with  Wedgwood  blue  embossing,  4%" 
size,  $4.75;  53/4",  $5.25;  6%",  $6. 

40  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON 
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in  front  of  the  windows  of  wisdom 
is.  of  course,  "high  style."  The  defi- 
nition of  that  term  is  in  the  title  of 
an  old,  before  our  time  song,  "Every- 
body's Doin'  It."  No  blame  can  ever 
be  attached  to  any  individual  because 
"high  style"  is  one  of  those  spon- 
taneous combustion  propositions. 

Next  in  popularity  to  the  harlequin 
specs  are  the  squared  types,  accord- 
ing to  a  prominent  optometrist's  sales- 
girl whose  baby-blues  stared  hypnot- 
ically through  dark  violet  rims. 

These  can  be  worn  with  almost  any 
kind  of  face  that  has  two  eyes  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  nose.  But  they 
are  most  flattering  to  the  typical  Bos- 
ton long  face,  sort  of  a  squeeze-play 
to  give  it  a  cherubic  appearance.  This 
eliminates  the  too  intelligent  look  that 
frightens  the  male. 

Only  a  few  timid  Bostonians  have 
chosen  the  round  glasses.  A  bit  on 
the  owlish  side,  the  authority  inter- 
viewed said,  although  they're  favored 
by  the  men. 

These  various  shaped  lenses  are 
framed  in  laminated  plastic  rims  and 
bows  that  run  the  whole  range  of 
the  spectrum.  If  your  eyes  are  honey 
you  can  get  just  the  right  shade  of 
rim  to  set  them  off.  Pink,  at  the 
present  writing,  is  the  most  popular 
color  with  light  blue  running  a  close 
second. 

The  rule  seems  to  be :  wear  blue 
rims  if  you  have  pink  eyes  and  pink 
rims  with  blue  eyes.  Red  goes  well 
with  green  eyes  and  if  you  have  those 
eyes  that  make  a  fresh  water  fisher- 
man think  of  beautiful  brown  trout 
and  a  world  without  women,  wear  the 
speckled  amber. 

The  trout  season  is  open  and  it's 
time  to  get  out  the  tapered  line,  oil  it 
carefully  and  adjust  the  reel.  There's 
a  placid  little  pond  in  Andover  under 
big  oak  trees  where  the  silver  and 
brown  trout  flash  in  and  out  among 
the  reeds.  Imagine  a  dozen  of  those 
lying  snugly  in  the  bottom  of  your 
creek  tlie  same  color  of  some  girl's 
speckled  eyes  behind  tlie  harlequin 
speckled  rims.  Imagine  that  or  go  on 
fishing ;  take  your  pick. 

Speaking  of  fishing,  some  college 
girls  have  gone  in  for  round  glasses 
with  thick  rims  which  gives  them 
that  innocent  mackerel-eyed  look.  The 
compleat   get-up  is   something  like 


this: 

Item  ;  Owlish  black  rimmed  glas- 
ses with  a  ribbon. 
Item ;  Pigtails  with  two  ribbons 

(one  for  each). 
Item  ;  Pleated,  plaid  skirt,  just  a 

little  too  short. 
Item ;  Boxy,  nubby  knit  sweater 
with   the   sleeves  pulled 
partway  up  to  the  elbow. 
Item  ;  flat  heeled  shoes,  not  too 
well  cleaned. 
That's  strictly  campus  of  course. 
For  the  date  down  town,  they  switch 
to  the  pink  rims  set  neatl}'  on  a  well 
powdered  nose. 

According  to  our  expert,  the  fad 
of  painting  eyeglass  rims  with  finger- 
nail polish  is  not  strictly  comme  il 
faut.  If  you  must  have  scientific  rea- 
sons, it's  this  way :  reason  number 
one,  the  rims  are  made  of  porous  plas- 
tic and  the  polish  closes  the  pores  as 
it  dries,  making  the  frames  very  brit- 
tle. Brittle  frames  break.  New 
frames  cost  money.  Reason  number 
two :  if  you  try  to  take  the  paint  off 
with  a  nail  polish  remover,  it  will 
turn  tlie  frames  a  dirty  green  color 
or  else  a  weird  orange  shade. 

Otherwise,  our  expert  says,  you 


• 

can  kick  them  all  over  the  place  and 
the  frames  won't  break.  She  cited 
one  breathless  instance  in  which  a 
pair  of  glasses  in  plastic  frames  were 
kicked  all  the  way  across  the  floor 
and  recovered  unscathed.  Imagine 
that ! 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  this  style  is 
something  brand  new.  The  plastic, 
made  from  milk,  wood,  weeds,  and  a 
lot  of  other  stuff  you  wouldn't  be  in- 
terested in,  is  a  newcomer.  But  the 
round  owlish  rims  were  popular  dur- 
ing the  last  World  W  ar.  the  one  Dad 
likes  to  talk  about  when  the  boy- 
friend calls.  Then  they  w-ere  made 
of  tortoise  shell  and  amber  ( imita- 
tion). 

For  those  who  really  have  to  wear 
glasses  there  are  rimless  types,  the 
kind  you  handle  like  fragile  china- 
ware,  pince-nez  that  can  be  hung 
around  the  neck  and  lorgnettes  for 
looking  at  specimens — but  why  go 
into  that. 

As  for  Dorothy  Parker's  worrisome 
little  couplet  in  dactyllic  dimeter,  keep 
in  mind  the  terse  comment  of  the  pri- 
vate first  class : 

"They  can  always  take  them  oft." 

— Bettv  jNIurr.w 
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WINGS  OVER  DETROIT 


,  ♦  .  Dear  Boston : 

"Lift  their  sights,"  were  the  last 
words  I  heard  on  leaving  Boston.  The 
engineer  who  was  talking  to  me  over 
the  telephone  then  said,  "Good-bye," 
after  making  a  date  to  meet  us  in 
New  York.  My  husband  and  I  board- 
ed the  Wolverine,  bound  for  the  great 
meeting  in  Detroit  of  the  Institute  of 
Aeronautical  Sciences. 

They  have  engaged  the  auditorium 
which  packs  one  thousand  or  more. 
The  makers  of  light  airplanes  will 
discuss  the  post-war  problems  of  their 
craft.  My  husband  is  speaking  on 
his  own  project  "Flight  Strips,"  the 
last  day,  in  the  evening  session. 

This  is  my  fourth  trip  to  Detroit. 
My  first  was  in  May,  1927,  when 
Lindbergh  flew  out  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Then  I  was  researching  aviation, 
Financial  Research  was  my  field, — 
Aviation  was  then  at  a  low  ebb.  Since 
then  I  have  flown  to  Detroit  but  now 
we  must  get  there  and  priorities  might 
ground  us  if  we  went  by  air — so  ofif 
we  go  by  train. 

"Off  we  go  into  the  wild  blue  yon- 
der,"— the  Army  Air  Force  song 
sings  in  my  ears.  What  a  blue  it  is, — 
a  "blue"  that  has  no  limits  if  you 
know  how  to  lift  your  "sights."  But 
you  must  also  know  how  to  shoot 
straight,  up  and  out.  With  the  new 
jet  propulsion  ships  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  we  will  do  or  where  we  will 
go- 

Our  train  got  to  Detroit  in  the 
early  morning.  Detroit  is  an  enor- 
mous city.  Planned  by  Judge  Augus- 
tus B.  ^^'oodward,  who  went  to 
Washington  to  confer  with  the  engi- 
neer, Captain  Pierre  I'Enfant.  I'En- 
fant  planned  our  capital,  the  city  of 
Washington.  Judge  Woodward  bor- 
rowed the  plan  and  made  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  plan  for  Detroit,  but  De- 
troit broke  away  from  the  pattern  of 
the  wheel,  its  original  design,  and 
now  spreads  out  for  miles.  It's  the 
freest  city  imaginable. 

We  saw  the  movie  "Within  Our 
Time"  one  evening.  It's  the  rape  of 
Poland.  Suddenly  I  realized  that  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  Detroit,  Dearborn, 
River  Rouge,  W^illow  Run,  Flint,  in 
short  the  state  of  Michigan, — the  fate 


of  America  might  have  been  that  of 
Poland.  We  owe  Detroit  an  enor- 
mous debt  for  its  part  in  the  war 
effort. 

The  Institute  held  their  meeting 
at  the  Horace  H.  Rackham  Educa- 
tional Memorial,  a  great  and  beauti- 
ful building.  Built  of  white  Georgian 
marble  in  1942,  it  was  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Engineers  of  Detroit 
and  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
last  word  in  art,  sculpture  and  engi- 
neering design,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
modern  civilization. 

The  sound  waves  in  the  auditorium 
are  so  perfect  that  one  need  make  no 
effort  to  hear.  The  sound  envelopes 
you — you  do  not  have  to  reach  for  it. 
The  air  is  simply  delicious,  preferable 
to  the  out-of-doors.  The  screen  on 
which  pictures  are  shown  has  a  pe- 
culiar live  quality  I  have  never  seen 
anywhere  else.  Of  course  the  lighting 
is  perfect.  Listening  to  scientific 
speeches,  and  geometric  equations  in 
such  a  meeting  is  an  experience  in 
itself. 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  was 
titled  "National  Light  Aircraft  Meet- 
ing." The  subjects  were  all  related 
to  the  handling  of  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  Light  Aircraft.  The 
planes  that  you  and  I  will  fly  our- 
selves as  soon  as  the  war  stops.  Dr. 
H.  P.  Liepman  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  read  a  brilliant  paper  en- 
titled "Prediction  of  Longitudinal 
Dynamic  Stability."  A  quite  young 
man  who  has  found  the  stable  equali- 
zer within  the  design  of  the  plane.  He 
proves  it  by  geometry  on  the  black- 
board, and  graphs  shown  on  the 
screen. 

My  husband.  Colonel  Stedman 
Shumway  Hanks,  read  his  paper 
"Flight  Strips  for  Civilian  Use."  He 
established  an  "all-time  high,"  in  mak- 
ing this  treatise  a  scientific  develop- 
ment of  ground  facilities.   Up  until 

• 

OH  PHOBIA 

The  urge  to  laugh 

is  strongest 
When  the  urge  to  laugh 

is  wrongest. 

— Jean  Carlvle 


now  it  has  been  a  i)roblem  of  trial 
and  error. 

The  science  of  Aerodynamics, 
which  we  know  as  the  science  of  the 
airplane,  self-evidently  must  unite 
with  the  science  of  ground  engineer- 
ing and  get  married.  Otherwise  there 
will  always  be  a  deficiency  between 
landing,  take-off,  and  flight. 

My  husband  is  the  first  to  recognize 
the  solution  of  this  problem  and  to 
treat  is  as  a  science.  The  engineers 
to  make  the  union  complete  must  unite 
the  pattern  of  the  plane  and  the  pat- 
tern of  the  ground. 

My  husband  showed  pictures  on 
the  screen  of  Flight  Strips  and  Air 
Strips,  in  America,  Sardinia,  Ger- 
many, the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the 
Solomons  in  the  Pacific, — photo- 
graphed and  captured  by  our  Armed 
Forces.  He  showed  diagrams  of  5,000 
foot  runways  of  single,  double,  and 
dual.  Flight  Strips. 

Bill  Stout,  one  of  the  leading  de- 
signers of  forward-looking  airplanes, 
was  Chairman  for  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  28th.  When  I  first  met 
him  in  '27  he  was  with  P'ord.  He  is 
a  most  genial  person.  He  is  now  with 
the  Stout  Research  Division  of  Con- 
solidated Vultee  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion and  his  new  book  just  out  is 
called  "Tomorrow  W^e  Fly."  He  is 
the  designer  of  the  first  all-metal 
plane.  I  learned  that  he  lunches  each 
business  day  at  the  Dearborn  Inn, 
and  drives  in  his  novel  motorcar,  a 
modernistic  type  automobile,  to  the 
door. 

Arthur  M.  Young  of  the  Bell  Air- 
craft Corporation,  showed  lovely  col- 
ored pictures  on  the  "Recent  Progress 
on  the  Bell  Helicopter" ;  also  pictures 
of  the  experiments  in  a  dummy  model 
helicopter.  He  has  a  great  sense  of 
humor  and  talks  with  a  half  laugh. 
His  audience  is  right  with  him  all  of 
the  time. 

After  the  meeting  we  visited  the 
Ford  Museum.  The  curator,  3*Ir. 
Fred  Smith,  took  us  around.  There 
we  saw  the  progress  of  the  airplane. 
The  Bleriot,  which  flew  the  English 
Channel  on  July  25,  1909  in  37  min- 
utes. The  Standard  J-1  Airplane  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  1916-1918.  used  for 
the  Primary  Training  Service.  Types 
of  monoplanes  and  biplanes  were  on 
exhibition,   some   of    tiiem  famous 
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planes. 

The  Laird  Biplane,  in  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laird  gave  one  of  the  early 
exhibitions  of  "loop  the  loop."  The 
first  "looj)  the  loop"  was  made  in 

1916.  This  biplane  was  also  used  by 
Katherine  Stinson  in  a  series  of  exhi- 
bition flights  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1916- 

1917.  This  plane  is  so  light  and  small 
and  the  engine  so  little  that  I  can't 
see  why  it  ever  held  together  in  a 
loop.  It  has  two  bicycle  wheels  no 
larger  than  an  ordinary  bicycle. 

The  earliest  Austin  steamer,  1863, 
made  by  William  Austin  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  was  on  exhibition. 
Mr.  Smith  told  us  the  principle  of 
the  motor  car  had  never  changed,  it 
had  only  been  amplified.  This  is  true 
of  the  airplane, — but — -the  design 
must  be  simplified  and  changed.  A 
Hummingbird  is  the  acme  of  flight, 
with  the  fastest  revolution  per  minute 
of  the  wings,  can  take  off  backwards 
or  forwards,  and  is  the  simplest  and 
most  efficient  principle  of  aerody- 
namics. I  have  seen  these  birds  do 
just  this. 

We  left  Detroit  with  regret.  But 
we  shall  return ! 

On  the  train  a  young  troupe  of 
actors  had  just  finished  a  show  at  the 
Romulus  Air-Base,  Detroit,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  S.  O.  The  men 
were  mostly  all  young  pilots  who  had 
been  wounded  or  injured  in  the  serv- 
ice. They  were  full  of  fun! 

Louis  O'Hearn  and  Miss  Blue  were 
with  them  and  sat  with  us  at  luncheon. 
Miss  Blue  is  a  wonderful  girl  and 
her  feeling  for  the  hospitals  and 
wounded  she  iiad  played  for  was  pro- 
found. She  said  to  me,  "You  know 
we  went  to  the  camps  where  the  boys 
are  being  taught  reading,  writing  and 


arithmetic.  It  doesn't  seem  possible, 
I  know,  but  it  is  so !  They  simply 
don't  know  how  to  read  or  write  and 
the  government  is  teaching  them." 
She  explained  that  the  men  make  their 
mark  and  the  officer  in  charge  writes 
in  their  names  on  their  papers. 

"Another  thing,"  she  told  us, 
"when  we  play  at  camps  the  boys  say 
to  us,  'Are  you  flat  actors  or  round 
actors?'  At  first  we  didn't  under- 
stand, but  we  learned  by  questioning 
them  that  the  boys  have  grown  up 
knowing  only  the  actors  of  the  mov- 
ing pictures.  The  boys  say,  'Flat 
actors  are  those  in  the  pictures  and 
the  round  ones  are  like  you  and  every- 
body.' " 

Her  cousin  had  died  of  seven  bayo- 
net wounds  in  the  stomach  given  by 
the  Japs  as  a  means  of  torture. 

A  youngster  with  a  lovely  tenor 
kept  chanting  in  the  train.  I  heard 
him  say  to  one  of  the  boys  who  was 
still  feeling  badly,  he  had  just  left 
the  hospital,  "Come  up  to  my  house, 
won't  you,  and  get  a  dinner  any  time 
You  know  how  it  is  if  you're  short !'' 

The  Kid  as  I  like  to  think  of  him. 
who  had  crashed  in  his  P-47  airplane, 
sang  the  Army  Air  Force  song  for 
me,  with  all  the  joy  and  relish  of  art 
I  heard  him  say  again  as  he  left,  "If 
you  want  to  find  me  you'll  hear  me 
singing  as  I  walk  down  Broadway." 
The  boys  were  always  kidding  him 
because  he  wouldn't  stop  singing.  He 
was  right ! 

May  1st,  1944,  the  army  lifted  the 
veil  of  secrecy.  500  crossings  of  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand.— 4,000  passengers,  2,500,000 
pounds  of  cargo.  The  days  of  Lind- 
bergh, 33  hours  and  32  minutes  to 
fly  to  Paris — Bleriot  37  minutes  to 
cross  the  Channel,  are  gone.  Eric 
Johnstone  writes,  "America  Unlim- 
ited." The  Army  .\ir  Force  sings — 

"Off'  we  go  into  the  wild  blue  yon- 
der. 

Climbing  high  into  the  sun  : 
Here  they  come,  zooming  to  meet 

our  thunder, 
At  'em,  boys.  Give  'er  the  gun ! 

America  is  Unlimited ! 

Best  wishes  to  you  on  land 
and  overseas, 
— Cl.\ire  Mortox  Prince 


THE  DUELING  SCHOOL  OF  PARIS 


♦  ♦  *  It  is  singular  that  in  Paris 
there  existed  up  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  present  war  about  the  only 
form  of  organized  pistol  shooting 
which  resembled  our  revolver  shoot- 
ing of  the  Old  West.  The  opportunity 
to  perfect  one's  self  in  this  skill  was 
offered  in  the  ancient  dueling  school 
of  Gastinne  Renette  where  you  shot  at 
the  iron  image  of  an  antagonist  in  a 
given  limit  of  time. 

If  in  pleasanter  days  you  had 
walked  into  the  exclusive  club-like 
atmosphere  of  Renette's  at  the  foot 
of  the  Champs-filysees  you  would 
have  had  presented  to  you  the  direc- 
tor of  your  coming  "duel,"  a  jovial 
gentleman  in  a  green  gun-maker's 
apron  which  is  a  badge  of  his  craft. 
He  would  have  led  you  to  one  of  the 
galleries  down  which  25  metres 
away  (almost  28  yards)  stood  the 
black  silhouette  of  a  full-sized  man 
facing  as  about  to  fire  at  you.  Your 
director  then  produced  a  pair  of  duel- 
ing pistols  so  lovely  in  decoration  and 
graceful  in  lines  you  caught  your 
breath ;  even  the  plainest  costing  $125 
a  brace.  The  manager  of  your  duel 
now  sat  on  a  stool  beside  you  and 
scooped  up  with  a  tiny  dipper  a 
charge  of  smokeless  powder  from  a 
wooden  bowl,  dumped  it  into  one  of 
the  long,  slim,  tapering  pistol  barrels 
beautifully  engraved  at  both  muzzle 
and  breech.  After  it  he  rammed  in 
a  deadly  round  .40  cal.  dueling  ball, 
put  a  percussion  cap  on  the  nipple, 
placed  his  thumb  over  the  cap  and 
handed  the  weapon  to  you  at  half- 
cock.  He  now  explained  he  was  act- 
ing for  you  just  as  he  would  in  a  real 
duel.  When  he  shouted  "Attention !" 
you  were  to  point  the  muzzle,  not  up 
in  the  air,  as  you  often  see  in  pic- 
tures, but  just  ahead  of  your  toe. 
When  he  cried,  "Feu !"  you  were  free 
to  raise  the  muzzle,  and  you  must 
shoot  by  the  time  he  counted  up  to 
three  in  French.  If  you  shot  after- 
ward the  shot  would  not  count,  and 
in  a  real  duel,  if  you  killed  your  man, 
you  would  be  tried  for  murder.  Also, 
you  would  be  tried  for  murder  if  you 
killed  your  man  and  used  any  other 
firearm  save  a  muzzle-loading  dueling 
pistol. 


The  dueling  pistol  at  half-cock 
looks  like  an  American  revolver  at 
full-cock,  so  you  drew  back  the  grace- 
ful hammer,  seemingly,  only  the  width 
of  a  cat's  whisker  from  half-cock  to 
full-cock.  You  delivered  your  shots 
first  with  one  pistol  of  the  pair,  then 
the  other ;  the  director  loading  the 
odd  one  and  directing  the  "duel"  at 
the  same  time.  Your  target,  the  iron 
silhouette  of  a  man's  body,  was  mark- 
ed in  numbered  sections,  the  head 
counting  3,  the  heart  5,  the  areas  each 
side  4,  upper  legs  2,  lower  legs  1. 


In  the  Rennette  Gallery,  Paris 

When  you  hit,  a  miniature  image  of 
the  man-target — beside  you  on  the 
wall — registered  electrically  the  sec- 
tion your  bullet  found.  After  you  shot 
your  string  of  12  shots,  if  you  were  an 
experienced  revolver  shot  in  America, 
it  is  likely  you  achieved  something 
like  seven  5's,  three  4's  and  two  3's. 
And  afterward  it  must  have  crept 
over  you  that  there  was  the  same  sim- 
ilarity in  the  shooting  as  there  was 
in  the  Old  West,  and  you  sort  of 
wondered  if  Wild  Bill  Hickock  or 
Billy  the  Kid  would  have  got  all  5's. 

— Fred  Copel.^nd 


do  as  many  of  America's  most  sea* 
soned  travelers  do  —  stop  at  the 
Plaza  facing  Central  Park.  Rooms 
are  spacious  and  comfort-planned. 
And  you're  in  the  very  center  of 
Manhattan's  most  favored  district. 
Tariff  from  81  per  person 

(2  in  a  room) 
Single  rooms  are  from  86 


A  RARE 

TREAT! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 


Art  (Salletira,  Ctb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Sfotler 
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THEATRE 


♦  ♦  ♦  A  QUICK  glance  into  the 
crystal  ball  for  the  month  of  June 
promises  a  sizeable  bit  of  activity  for 
Boston  theatres.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
difficult  to  be  accurate  about  dates 
and  titles  three  weeks  ahead  of  time, 
but  it  isn't  too  hard  to  sort  things 
out  for  yourself  when  tlie  time  rolls 
around. 

First  on  the  list,  via  a  date-rating 
is  For  Keeps,  due  at  the  Plymouth  on 
Monday,  May  29.  This  is  a  new 
comedy  by  F.  Hugh  Herbert  who 
wrote  Kiss  and  Tell.  Information  is 
very  scanty  as  to  the  subject  and 
theme,  but  there's  every  reason  to 
expect  that  Herbert  will  come  up  with 
an  evening  filled  with  laughter.  The 
play  is  being  produced  and  staged  by 
Gilbert  Miller.  Patricia  Kirkland, 
Frank  Conroy  and  Donald  Murphy 
are  set  for  the  leads.  Unless  plans  are 
changed.  For  Keeps  will  stay  two 
weeks  in  Boston  prior  to  its  New 
York  opening. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  second  event  for  June 
is  the  Boston  opening  of  Mike  Todd's 
latest  chunk  of  genius.  For  a  long 
time  now,  the  whispers  have  been 
casting  Mae  West  in  a  new  play.  And 
for  a  long  time  now,  the  play  has 
been  pretty  definitely  titled  Catherine 
Was  Great.  This  switch  on  the  more 
familiar  book  title  Catherine  the 
Great  is  one  which  seems  thoroughly 
Mae  West-ish.  Anyway,  Mae  West 
is  coming  to  Boston,  Mike  Todd  is 
opening  the  show  some  time  early  in 
June,  and  this  zvill  be  a  mildly  epochal 
tlieatre  event. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  summer  theatre  situ- 
ation is  still  rather  confused  as  far 
as  New  England  is  concerned.  And 
once  again,  the  confusion  is  due  in 
part  to  the  early  date  at  which  the 
Bostonian  is  closing. 

Very  definite,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Cambridge  Summer  Theatre 
will  be  open  and  doing  the  usual  ex- 
cellent job  of  presenting  name  stars 
and  name  vehicles  for  same.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  opening  has 
been  set  for  June  5  at  Brattle  Hall. 

This  is  the  fifth  season  for  the 
Cambridge  Theatre,  and  the  first  play 
here  will  be  Tonight  or  Never,  star- 


ring Ethel  Barrymore  Colt.  Lee  Nu- 
gent is  announced  as  the  ingenue  this 
season,  and  Robert  E.  Perry  will  re- 
turn as  the  director. 

...  In  case  you  missed  reading 
this  incidental  information,  two  plays 
which  appeared  in  Boston  during  the 
month  of  April  gave  up  the  ghost 
after  a  brief  New  York  engagement. 
Pretty  Little  Parlor,  starring  Stella 
Adler,  couldn't  stand  the  gafif  of 
mediocrity  and  unevenness  of  in- 
terest. It  was  the  consensus  of  Bos- 
ton drama  critics  that  the  play  had 
little  to  recommend  it  except  brilliant 
acting  in  spots  and  a  soggy  similarity 


Allah  Be  Praised  received  very  re- 
served notices,  although  the  beauty 
of  the  scenes  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  costumes  rated  loud  huzzahs. 
When  it  hit  New  York,  the  blasts 
from  the  critics  could  be  heard  in 
Boston.  Allah  Be  Praised  became 
Allah  Be  Damned.  Nevertheless,  at 
this  writing,  the  public  seems  to  be 
taking  the  musical  to  its  fevered 
bosom  and  making  it  a  minor  sort  of 
a  hit. 

At  this  writing,  too,  Dream  With 
Music  is  currently  in  its  last  week 
before  plunging  into  the  Broadway 
rapids.  Those  who  have  .seen  it  since 
its  opening  feel  that  it  is  whipping 
nicely  into  shape,  with  new  material 
in  and  out  as  fast  as  you  can  say 


to  the  vixen  in  Little  Foxes,  as  done 
to  a  fare-thee-well  by  Tallulah 
Bankhead. 

The  second  play  which  opened  in 
Boston  and  died  young  in  New  York 
was  Mrs.  January  and  Mr.  Ex,  with 
Billie  Burke  and  Frank  Craven  try- 
ing hard  to  keep  things  afloat. 

If  you  check  back  in  your  record 
book,  you  will  find  that  Boston  drama 
critics  have  an  extremely  high  rating 
lor  being  able  to  pick  the  winners  and 
losers  in  legitimate  plays.  Almost 
none  which  were  tagged  for  failure 
liere  have  clicked  in  New  York.  And 
the  explanation  seems  relatively  sim- 
ple. A  play,  after  all,  without  the 
poultices  of  music,  pretty  girls,  and 
gags,  has  to  stand  on  the  sense  it 
makes  plus  the  merits  of  the  cast.  It 
is  there,  in  front  of  you,  to  judge. 

In  the  musical  comedy  division, 
however,  the  record  is  slightly  cloudy. 


Zorina.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
lavish  musical,  presented  by  Richard 
Kollmar  and  starring  Vera  Zorina, 
will  make  the  grade  very  nicely.  Ex- 
actly who  will  take  the  June  Knight 
part  (she  handed  in  her  notice  early 
in  May)  has  not  been  announced  as 
yet. 

.  ♦  ♦  A  PRESS  release  has  hit 
the  desk  just  now,  informing  us  that 
Guy  Palmerton  is  opening  a  season 
of  summer  stock  at  the  Playhouse  in 
Worcester  on  May  30th. 

.  ♦  .  Eddie  cantor  is  due 

to  turn  producer  next  season  by  pre- 
senting a  comedy  called  Brou'u  Derby 
based  on  the  famed  Hollywood  eatery 
of  the  same  name.  According  to  an- 
nouncement, it  will  open  in  Boston  in 
the  early  fall. 

—Keller 
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MUSIC 


♦  ♦  ♦  The  Pops  are  with  us 
again,  and  as  usual  are  drawing  just 
about  capacity  audiences  to  Summer- 
decorated  Symphony  Hall  these  eve- 
nings. They  began  of  a  Tuesday, 
May  2,  when  tanned  Arthur  Fiedler 
bowed  from  his  gladioli-banked  stand 
and  launched  into  Elgar's  "Pomp  and 
Circumstance"  March,  that  popular 
item  which  the  typesetter  likes  to 
call  "Pomp  and  Circumstances." 

This  is  the  59th  season  of  the  Pops 
and  Mr.  Fiedler's  15th  as  conductor. 
It  does  no  harm  to  repeat  the  pleasant 
and  thoroughly  familiar  truth  that 
under  Mr.  Fiedler  the  Pops  have 
prospered  as  never  before.  At  the 
outset  of  his  15th  year  his  popularity 
is  high  as  ever  and  public  enthusiasm 
for  the  Pops  just  as  intense. 

The  first  Sunday  Pops  of  the  sea- 
son found  Leonard  Bernstein,  the 
talented  young  conductor  giving 
Beethoven's  "Leonore"  Overture  No. 
3  and  Tchaikovsky's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  characteristically  super-ener- 
getic performances.  They  went  fast 
as  blazes,  hot  as  blazes  and  in  some 
spots  loud  as  blazes.  (How  loud 
is  blazes,  anyway)  ?  For  Ravel's 
Piano  Concerto  (the  two-handed  one, 
not  the  left-handed  one  Ravel  wrote 
for  Paul  Wittgenstein),  Mr.  Bern- 
stein passed  the  baton  to  Louis 
Speyer,  and  seated  himself  at  the 
keyboard.  As  soloist  he  gave  as  good 
an  account  of  himself  as  he  had  as 
conductor.  The  concert  was  a  bene- 
fit for  the  South  End  Music  School, 
and  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall 
glinted  with  a  smartly  social  audience. 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  an 
interested  listener. 

But  two  days  before,  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky had  wound  up  the  Symphony 
season  with  a  superb  performance, 
for  the  orchestra's  pension  fund,  of 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  The  choruses 
were  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
Radclifife  Choral  Society,  beautifully 
trained  as  always  by  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth.  Rose  Dirman,  soprano  ; 
Hertha  Glas,  contralto ;  William 
Hain,  tenor,  and  Robert  Hall  Collins, 
bass-baritone,  were  the  four  soloists. 

Earlier  in  the  month  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Association  resumed  its 


Boston  visits  after  the  lapse  of  a  sea- 
son. For  opening  night  was  chosen 
"A  Masked  Ball,"  that  less  familiar 
Verdian  piece  that  doesn't  begin  to 
warm  up  musically  until  the  second 
act.  Zinka  Milanov,  Kerstin  Thor- 
borg,  Jan  Peerce  and  Leonard  War- 
ren sang  the  leads,  and  very  well.  But 
the  marvelously  tender  and  dramatic 
conducting  of  Bruno  Walter  was  the 
outshining  virtue  of  the  performance. 

The  night  following  Mr.  Walter 
was  the  hero  of  that  Mozartian  sub- 
limity "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  two 
evenings  after  that  he  dominated  that 
other  Mozartian  sublimity,  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro."  Charles  KuU- 
man  was  the  able  Tamino  of  "The 
Magic  Flute,"  with  John  Brownlee 
as  an  amusing  and  decidedly  Anglo- 
Saxon  Papageno,  Nadine  Conner  the 
Pamina,  and  Ezio  Pinza  a  nobly  sung 
Sarastro. 

To  the  present  generation  of  Met- 
ropolitan opera-goers,  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro"  means  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Pinza  as  the  nimble-witted  valet 
of  Count  Almaviva.  Once  again  he 
triumphed.  There  was  a  most  pleas- 
ant surprise  in  the  admirably  phrased 
and  styled  singing  of  Eleanor  Steber 
as  the  Countess.  A  former  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  student.  Miss  Ste- 
ber had  appeared  here  before  with 
the  Metropolitan,  but  this  was  her 
first  major  role  with  the  company  in 
Boston. 

"Carmen"  was  distinguished  mainly 

by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  mannered 
conducting  and  the  robust,  dramati- 
cally effective  Escamillo  of  Martial 
Singher,  French  baritone  who  was 


new  to  the  town.  Raoul  Jobin's  Don 
Jose  and  the  Carmen  of  Lily  Djanel 
were  competent  though  tame.  Licia 
Albanese  did  well  with  that  Iberian 
homebody,  Micaela,  who  might  have 
caught  her  death  of  cold  wandering 
up  into  the  mountains  with  all  those 
dreadful  people  who  smuggled  things 
and  fought  with  knives. 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  the 
Metropolitan  oflfered  us  no  Wagner ; 
the  remainder  of  the  repertory  was 
thrice-familiar :  ''La  Boheme,'' 
"Aida,"  "Faust"  and  "La  Traviata" 
with  Miss  Steber  singing  nicely  the 
title  role  in  place  of  the  originally 
announced  Miss  Novotna. 

Joseph  Wagner  said  goodbye  on 
May  7  to  the  Boston  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  which  he  founded  in  1926 
and  has  conducted  ever  since.  It  was 
an  occasion  for  speeches,  and  these 
were  made  by  Mr.  Percy  Grainger 
and  Mr.  Wagner,  the  latter  aiming 
some  barbed  words  at  the  critics. 

Mr.  Grainger  was  piano  soloist  in 
Morton  Gould's  "American  Concert- 
ette  No.  1,"  a  lively  piece,  and  he  was 
represented  as  composer  by  his  setting 
of  "Green  Bushes,"  and  "To  a  Nordic 
Princess,"  which  he  wrote  for  his 
wife  as  a  wedding  present. 

The  program  was  ail-American  and 
included  Paul  Creston's  "Chant  of 
1942,"  "For  the  Fallen"  by  Bernard 
Herrman,  and  some  of  the  symphonic 
excerpts  from  Howard  Hanson's  op- 
era "Merrymount."  After  the  concert 
there  was  a  reception  for  Mr.  Wag- 
ner, who  is  going  to  do  radio  work 
in  New  York. 

— Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
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ON   THE   TIP   OF   CAPE  COD 


From  Boston  .  .  .  Foster's  Wharf,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party, 
to  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod,  first  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the 
new  world  ...  on  the  luxurious,  fun-full, 
ocean-going  liner  S.S.  Steel  Pier  .  .  .  through 
island-dotted  Boston  Harbor,  over  the  horizon 
for  a  brief  visit  to  the  broad  Atlantic,  then 
into  peaceful  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

Here's  a  trip  you'll  always  remember. 
Never  a  dull  moment.  Dancing,  snacks  in 
the  grill  room,  drinks  at  the  bar  and  other 
forms  of  recreation.  You'll  feel  swell  .  .  . 
appetite  sharpened,  nerves  relaxed,  cares  for- 
gotten. 

Four  and  a  half  hours  at  sea.  And  then 
Provincetown,  quaint,  untouched  by  the  mod- 
ern world.  Artists  and  fisherfolk  .  .  .  studios 
and  wharves.  And  swimming  .  .  .  dining  at 


famous  restaurants  and  tea  rooms  .  .  .  sight- 
seeing .  .  .  relaxation  ...  1 1/2  hours  of  it. 

Then,  back  on  board  the  S.S.  Steel  Pier  for 
41/2  more  hours  of  healthful  "Vita-cation  ', 
strolling  the  decks,  playing  games,  more 
dancing.  Snug  in  a  comfortable  deck  chair 
.  .  .  perhaps  a  nap  or  two.  Back  to  Boston 
with  new  vitality,  ready  to  tackle  the  work-a- 
day  world  with  new  enthusiasm. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  you  might  say,  "aren't 
you  over-doing  it?"  We  couldn't  if  we  tried. 
Ask  any  of  the  nearly  40,000  men,  women 
and  children  who  took  this  unforgettable  trip 
last  summer.  They'll  tell  you  that  you 
shouldn't  miss  being  among  the  50,000  or 
more  who  will  take  the  trip  this  summer. 

Make  a  date  today.  Call  Hubbard  2650  for  your 
reservation  —  now. 


CAPE  COD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

131  State  Street,  Boston 

HUBbard  2650 


How  Much  Does  It  Cost? 

Adults,  Round  Trip,  Weekdays,  $3.25 
Adults,  Round  Trip,  Sundays,  $4.25 
Adults, 

One  way  daily  &  Sunday,  $2.25 
Children  (under  12), 

One  way  daily  &  Sunday,  $1.25 
Children, 

Round  Trip,  daily  &  Sunday,  $2.25 

Special  Rates  for  Officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  armed  services 

One  way.  Daily  &  Sunday,  $1.75 

Round  Trip,  Weekdays,  $2.50 

Round  Trip,  Sundays,  $3.25 

(All  the  above  fares  include  15% 
Federal  Tax) 

WHAT'S  THE  SCHEDULE? 

Boat  leaves  Foster's  Wharf,  Boston 
Lv.  Daily  9:30  A.M. — Arr.  Province- 
town  2:00  P.M. — Lv.  Provincetown 
3:30  P.M.— Arr.  Boston  8:00  P.M. 


^^^■■^BB^^*!<.N'"  ON  THE  s.  $.  sun 


*A  VACATION  FULL  OF 
SUNSHINE  VITAMINS 


JUNE  ENTERTAINMENT 


«  ♦  ♦  The  picture  for  the  month 
of  June  is  about  as  confusing  as  a 
cross-eyed  cat.  At  this  writing,  more 
chil)s  have  fallen  off  the  entertain- 
ment standard  than  were  ever  felled 
by  the  worst  depression  years.  Cock- 
tail lounges  with  typical  no-tax  en- 
tertainment flourish  like  the  green 
bay  tree,  and  even  the  public  is  won- 
dering what  goes. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  particular 
stand  the  Statler  Hotel,  the  Touraine 
Hotel,  and  Michael  Redstone,  as  ow- 
ner of  the  two  top  night  clubs  in 
Boston,  have  taken  in  the  matter, 
things  would  be  plenty  difficult  of  an 
evening  for  those  who  like  to  dance 
and  enjoy  a  floor  show. 

In  the  case  of  Michael  Redstone 
and  the  Mayfair  and  Latin  Quarter, 
the  results  of  his  policy  have  been  ex- 
cellent. Instead  of  running  scream- 
ing into  a  panic,  he  has  gone  right 
ahead  bringing  the  best  talent  avail- 
able, pocketing  the  additional  increase 
in  cost  for  talent,  and  giving  everyone 
the  most  for  their  money. 

It  is  his  theory,  and  a  sensible  one, 
that  people  who  must  pay  so  much 
more  for  an  evening's  entertainment 
deserve  to  have  the  best.  It  is  also  his 
theory  that  people  think  twice  about 
who  and  what  they  want  to  see  be- 
fore they  go  out.  In  other  words, 
they  shop  around  a  bit. 

What  Michael  Redstone  has  done  is 
to  bring  a  parade  of  top  name  stars 
to  the  Mayfair,  glittering  names 
which  include  such  great  favorites  as 
Maxine  Sullivan,  Jerri  and  Turk  (a 
sky-rocketing  young  dance-comedy 
team),  the  Mills  Brothers,  and  a  flock 
of  others  due  soon.  The  increased 
cost  of  such  stellar  entertainment  has 
been  absorbed  by  Redstone,  but  the 
public  reaction  has  been  completely 
favorable.  At  his  beautiful  theatre- 
restaurant,  the  Latin  Quarter,  he  has 
thrown  out  the  no-name  policy  and 
substituted  great  stars  like  Harry 
Richman  and  a  lavish  bill  of  big 
names  and  entertainment  specialists. 
Once  again,  Michael  Redstone's  as- 
tuteness looks  good  to  pay  off  in  good 
will  and  cash. 

♦  ♦  ♦  By  way  of  proving  the 
above  points.  May  31st  sees  one  of 


tiie  cleverest  and  funniest  dance  teams 
in  the  country  booked  into  the  May- 
fair.  Harris  and  Shore,  with  their 
satirical  innovations  of  the  dance  are 
hilariously  funny.  And  in  case  these 
two  are  not  enough,  Dolly  Dawn, 
well-known  for  her  song-styling  and 
prior  to  that  for  her  own  orchestra 
of  top  dance  musicians,  is  holding  a 
prominent  spot  in  the  show. 

As  a  final  touch  of  good  measure, 
Ray  Stiles  completes  the  all-star  show 
due  at  the  club  for  two  weeks  starting 
May  31. 

Incidentally,  Harry  Greene's  music 
for  dancing  is  excellent,  and  the 
rhumba  band  alternating  provides  the 
right  kind  of  contrast.  The  food  has 
always  been  highly  regarded  by  diners 
in  the  Mayfair,  so  you  might  take  that 
into  consideration  when  you  plan  a 
gala  evening  out. 

♦  ♦  ♦  At  the  Latin  Quarter, 
starting  May  28  is  a  particularly  star- 
I'acked  show.  The  Rimac  Revue,  Ben 
Dover,  the  Worth  Dancers,  Norma 
Krey,  Sonny  Fontaine,  the  typical 
handsome  production  by  Don  Arden. 
and  fine  dance  music  by  Tony  Bruno. 

.  .  .  Continuing  their  fa- 
mous-name policy,  the  Statler  brings 
Victor  Borge  to  the  Terrace  Room 
on  May  22nd  for  a  three  week  stay. 
This  "reformed"  concert  pianist  first 
came  to  fame  in  the  United  States  via 
the  Crosb\-  radio  program,  and  since 
that  time  has. been  clicking  very  well 
with  the  guests  in  the  big  hotel  night 
spots.  His  humor  and  his  piano  play- 


ing are  appreciated  by  all  who  hear 
him. 

Bowing  in  as  the  music  maestro  at 
the  Terrace  Room  is  a  Boston  favor- 
ite, Leo  Reisman.  His  music-making 
is  tops,  his  versatility  notable,  and  the 
promise  of  fine  dance  music  a  sure- 
thing. 

.  ♦  »  Although  details  are 

lacking  as  we  go  to  press,  the  Hotel 
Touraine's  newly  redecorated  Renais- 
sance Room  is  scheduled  to  have  an 
Ice  Show  as  the  June  attraction.  Since 
ice  shows  are  dearly  appreciated  by  a 
wide  public,  the  booking  at  the  Re- 
naissance Room  bids  fair  to  be  a 
highly  successful  one. 

Since  installing  such  famous  names 
as  Sheila  Barrett,  Maxine,  and  such 
super-attractions  at  this  room,  the 
Touraine  seems  to  be  holding  up  its 
corner  very  nicely. 

For  the  rest  of  the  city,  the  situ- 
ation is  vague.  W^orth  remembering, 
however,  is  that  the  entertainment  in 
the  cocktail  lounges  is  of  the  best  that 
is  available  minus  tax. 

iYr7t'  Lounge  Bar 

...  No  NAME  has  been  set  as 
yet.  but  it's  definite  that  the  new 
cocktail  lounge  and  bar  at  the  Myles 
Standish  Hotel  will  open  May  30th, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Gil 
Johnson.  Manager.  The  lounge  will 
feature  intimate  entertainment  of  the 
better  sort  through  the  cocktail  and 
supper  hours.  Judging  from  indica- 
tions, it  i^-omises  to  be  one  of  the 
smart  spots  in  town.  \\'e'll  be  waiting 
for  further  word  from  this  quarter. 

— BKP 
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GUIDE  TO  RAPID 
WEALTH 

♦  ♦  ♦  If  you  can  believe  what 
you  read,  the  best  training  for  a  young 
professional  fire-eater  is  not,  as  you 
might  think,  continual  use  of  present- 
day  gins  and  whiskies.  A  method 
just  as  good  and  probably  more  pala- 
table is  simply  to  rinse  the  throat  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  "until  the  part 
becomes  sufficiently  calloused."  At 
least  that  is  the  advice  offered  by  the 
Compendium  of  Cookery  and  Reli- 
able Recipes,  probably  the  greatest 
testimonial  to  the  ingenuity  and  char- 
latanry of  the  "Nineties"  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Prepared  in  1890  by  the  Misses 
Blakeslee  and  Leslie  of  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  and  a  Dr.  Hughes,  chem- 
ist of  Boston,  the  412-page  tome  is 
subtitled  Book  of  Knowledge  or  1000 
Ways  of  Getting  Rich.  It  might  just 
as  well  have  been  called  1000  Ways 
of  Landing  in  Jail,  especially  if  the 
"Boy  interested  in  business  experi- 
ments," to  whom  the  book  is  partly 
dedicated,  started  messing  around 
with  the  "fictitious  gold"  scheme,  the 
.stuff  being  fuzed  of  seven  parts  plat- 
ina,  16  parts  copper,  one  part  zinc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Boy  might 
make  a  tidy  little  fortune  and  have 
trouble  with  no  one  but  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  were  he  to  mix  up 
and  sell  Stoughton's  Elixer  which  is 
compounded  of  a  few  ounces  of  gen- 
tian, serpentary,  dried  orange  peel, 
calamus  aromaticus  and  "rectified 
spirit,  six  gallons,  old  measure." 
{ Good  old  measure  ! ) 

Other  items  for  the  Boy  to  shun 
hut  which  would  make  any  gentle 
grafter  happy,  include  a  baldness  cure 
which  guarantees  to  grow  hair  on  any 
smooth  surface.  Take  half  a  pint  of 
water,  half  an  ounce  of  pearl-ash,  one 
gill  of  onion  juice  and  rub  morning 
and  night  with  a  rough  towel  dipped 
in  the  mixture. 

A  dainty  little  dish  called  "Poudre 
Subtile"  will  work  opposite  wonders 
from  the  baldness  cure.  To  become 
less  hirsute,  "take  two  parts  powdered 
quick-lime,  one  part  sulphuret  of  arse- 
nic, one  part  starch ;  mix  into  a  fine 
powder  and  keep  in  a  close  corked 
bottle."  (For  God's  Sake,  keep  it 
close  corked.)    "When  required  for 
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P    '''h^  most  famous  dance 
^I'^^'^r.sinthecoZy, 

x/oail  alwaijS  Jind  tKem  in  t/ie  ^ 

^  TerraceUoom 

Vinner  dancing  nicjkth^  except  Suncby 
4  Sapper  dancing  TuesJaij  through  Satwriag 

Hotel  StatUr 

D.  B.  Stanbro,  MANAGER*  ^ 
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HKADQ  IJARTERS  FOR 

l^ew  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS . .  . 


[ 


New  York's  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Music  by  M  I  CKE  Y 
A  L  P  E  R  T  and  his 
Orchestra. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRECTION:  EMIL  H.  RONAY 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  offers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  bath  (tub  $^50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 
HfiYEI. 


'3' 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  49th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 
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For  a  Marvelous 
Evening  — 

•  VISIT  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

SHERATON 
ROOF 

for  Dinner,  Supper 
and  Dancing 

NO  30%  TAX 
until  9:30  P.M. 

NO  COVER  CHARGE 
AT  ANY  TIME 

Hotel  Sheraton 

Ken.  2960    91  Bay  State  Rd. 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 


TABLE  D'HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
(closed  Sundays) 


PRIVATE  PARTIES 

159  NEWBURY  ST. 


COM.  8280 
BOSTON 


SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvres) 
served  with  tible  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 
Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Music  at  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Copley  Square 

Reservations-KEN.  6520-8333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


Air  Conditioned 
In  Boston,  ''It's  the  Viking" 


V"k"n    '  Turnpike 
'  '"^  (  Framingham  Center 

•     j  Hyannis 
Viking  I  c^p^ 
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use,  take  a  small  quantity,  add  three 
drops  of  water  and  apply  on  the  part 
you  desire  to  remove  the  hair  from — 
let  it  remain  about  one  minute  or  un- 
til it  becomes  red,  then  wash  of?." 

Beauty  preparations  are  given  a 
prominent  place  such  as  one  to  make 
the  hair  curl  as  if  an  hour  spent  read- 
ing the  Compendium  itself  wouldn't. 
"At  any  time  you  may  make  your  hair 
curl  the  more  easily  by  rubbing  it  with  > 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg."  (Issh!)  •  I 

\\'rinkles  are  easily  removed  but  to  , 
avoid  any  possibility  of  litigation,  the  t 
following  is  a  true  copy :  "Wrinkles  | 
in  the  Skin  —  white  wax,  one  ounce  ;  [ 
strained  honey,  two  ounces ;  juice  of  \ 
lily  bulbs,  two  ounces.  The  foregoing 
melted  and  stirred  together  will  re- 
move wrinkles." 

If  face  paint  is  scarce  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, you  might  try  some  Vinegar 
Rouge,  obviously  the  contribution  of 
Dr.  Hughes,  the  Boston  chemist : 
"cochineal,  carmine  lake,  alcohol  (al- 
ways the  alcohol)  are  mixed,  then  put 
into  a  pint  of  vinegar  and  perfumed 
with  lavender.  Let  stand  a  fortnight 
and  strain  for  use."  Or  perhaps  you'd 
prefer  some  Complexion  Pomatum 
\Nhich  is  mixed  from  mutton  grease, 
oxide  of  bismuth  and  powdered 
French  chalk. 

Are  you  without  that  toothpaste 
smile  ?  A  good  way  to  whiten  brown 
teeth  according  to  this  "reliable  re- 
cipe" is  to  "apply  carefully  over  the 
teeth,  a  stick  dipped  in  strong  acetic 
or  nitric  acid  and  immediately  wash 
out  the  mouth  with  cold  water."  (If 
you  catch  the  teeth  as  they  come  out 
with  the  cold  water,  notice  how  white 
they  are.) 

One  more  complexion  note  :  If  any- 
one wants  an  artificial  Bear's  Grease, 
it  may  be  mixed  of  prepared  veal  suet 
and  beef  marrow. 


Delicious  FOOD 
at 

Popular  Prices 

in  the 


Boston's  newest  and  most  delight- 
ful restaurant  designed  for  those 
who  enjoy  dining  in  comfort. 

BREAKFAST    •  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

Get  the  COLONY  ROOM  habit! 
Dine  there  today  •  You'll  enjoy  it 


HOTEL 

ELIjEVUE 


opposite  the  State  House 
PARKER  HOUSE  MANAGEMENT 


The  best  of  food  expert- 
ly prepared  and  gra- 
ciously served  makes 
dining  at  The  Braemore 
a  delightful  treat. 

Luncheons  from  .75 
Dinners  from        1 .45 

Vour  family  will  enjoy 
our  Sunday  Specials. 
Menu  on  request 


Anyone  planning  to  throw  a  party 
two  or  three  nights  hence  who  cannot 
find  any  Scotch  in  town,  might  take 
40  gallons  of  proof  spirits,  60  drops  of 
creosote  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  alcohol, 
two  ounces  of  acetic  acid,  one  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  mix  and  let  stand  for  48 
hours.  He  will  then  have  a  perfectly 
good  (and  fast)  Scotch  or  Irish 
Whiskey,  whichever  he  chooses  to  call 
it  and  the  added  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  call  the  distillers  of  Scotland 
a  bunch  of  decadent  dawdlers. 

For  those  who  prefer  something 
unique  there  is  English  Gin  which  is 
concocted  of  a  mere  100  gallons  of 
plain  malt  spirit,  one  pint  spirits  of 
turpentine,  seven  pounds  bay  salt. 
"Mix  and  distill,"  says  the  book. 
"Dif¥erence  in  flavor  may  be  produced 
by  varying  the  proportion  of  turpen- 
tine (We'll  bet  it  may!)  and  by  occa- 
sionally adding  a  small  quantity  of 
juniper  berries." 

Perfectly  good  Jamaica  Rum  can 
be  made  from  "45  gallons  of  New 
England  Rum  to  which  is  added  five 
gallons  Jamaica  Rum,  butyric  ether, 
acetic  ether,  oil  of  caraway  cut  with 
alcohol  95  per  cent,  the  whole  to  be 
colored  with  sugar  coloring."  Pre- 
sumabl}'  if  the  rum  doesn't  get  you 
the  butyric  ether  will. 

All  aspects  of  the  case  are  covered 
including  A  Certain  Cure  for  Drvmk- 
enness  which  combines  sulphate  of 
iron,  magnesia,  peppermint  water  and 
spirits  of  nutmeg.  "This  preparation," 
we  are  told,  "taken  twice  daily  acts  as 
a  tonic  and  stimulant  and  so  partially 
supplies  the  place  of  the  accustomed 
liquor  and  prevents  that  absolute  phy- 
sical and  moral  prostration  that  fol- 
lows the  sudden  breaking  of?  from  the 
use  of  stimulating  drinks." 

Much  space  is  given  to  secret  in- 
formation on  hunting  and  fishing 
which  should  be  quite  welcome  in  the 
face  of  present  shortages.  Practically 
infallible  is  the  "Chinese  Art  of 
Catching  Fish."  Take  cocculus  indi- 
cus  (if  you  can  find  any),  pulverize 
and  mix  with  dough,  "then  scatter  it 
broadcast  over  the  water  as  you  would 
sow  seed.  The  fish  will  seize  it  with 
great  avidity  and  will  instantly  be- 
come so  intoxicated  that  they  will  turn 
belly  up  on  top  of  the  water  by  dozens, 
hundreds  or  thousands  as  the  case 
may  be." 

If  this  doesn't  appeal  to  your  sport- 


A  GREAT  show/ 

SHOAC 

Danc«  Humorist 

UPOLLV  OAWM 

Sweet  Sin^r 

i»PLUS  AeiG 

New  Acvue 

Co/tjfortah/t/  Cool 

alijuoi^s  o  r  The 

MIIAYFAW 

LOTS  OF  £^TMTAINm£m 
iN  OU/f  NO'TAX  lOyfifCS 


FOR  A  WHALE 

DINE 
DANCE 
RELAX 

at  Boston's  famous 

46  WkNCHESTSR  SI  HUBim 
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3RAEM0RE 

COMMONWEALTH  ME-ot/CeMioUf/^ 
— =  BOSTON  = — 


Arki-Vdvensonne 

presents  the 

Satire  Soom 

AN  INSTITUTION 
OF  ARTISTRY 

534  Beacon  Street 

Reservations- Adolph     KEN.  4460 


GRILL"* 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

mm  emDNER 

Mass.  Avenue  af 
Norway  Sfreef 


£<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiin^ 

I  Ye  Boston  | 

Chicken  House!  | 

I  *  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar  | 

I  *  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi  | 

I  and  Frank  Segalini  | 

S  (Owners  of  the  Famous  Boraschi's)  g 

I  SPECIAL  I 

I  TOMATO  JUICE  OR  SOUP  j 

I  SOUTHERN  FRIED  | 

I  CHICKEN  i 

1  Fresh  Vegetable  | 

I  Candied  Sweet  Potato  | 

I  Dessert        Coffee  f 

I  $^00  I 


Only  FRESH  Native  Chickens 

Served  Daily  and  Sunday 
from  4  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 

25  ELIOT  STREET 

Between  Tremont  and  Carver 

Near  Park  Square 


^iiii'  iiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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ing  instincts  there  are  other  methods 
offered,  among  them  "The  Secret  Art 
of  Catching  Fish"  and  "To  Catch 
Abundance  of  Eels,  Fish,  &c."  The 
first  has  tlie  sportsman  "take  the  juice 
of  smallage  or  lovage  and  mix  with 
any  kind  of  bait.  As  long  as  there  re- 
mains any  fish  within  many  yards  of 
your  hook,  you  will  find  yourself  busy 
pulling  them  out."  The  other  is  in  the 
same  vein :  "Get  over  the  water  after 
dark  with  a  light  and  a  dead  fish  that 
has  been  smeared  with  the  juice  of 
stinking  glawdin — the  fish  will  gather 
round  you  in  large  quantities  and  can 
be  easily  scooped  up." 

If  in  the  midst  of  putting  on  the 
stinking  glawdin,  a  bee  or  wasp  should 
suddenly  fly  down  your  throat,  "It 
may  be  killed  before  it  can  do  any 
harm  by  taking  a  teaspoonful  of  com- 
mon salt  dissolved  in  water.  It  kills 
the  insect  and  cures  the  sting,"  a  sting 
of  bee  or  wasp  in  the  aesophagus  evi- 
dently not  being  considered  harmful 
by  the  authors. 

Aptly  enough,  the  final  note  and 
climax  is  a  recipe  for  making  your 
own  embalming  fluid.  We  are  told 
that  the  "New  Method  of  Embalm- 
ing" had  "superceded  the  old  and  re- 
volting mode  by  1890  and  had  been 
introduced  into  the  great  anatomical 
schools  of  Paris.  Just  mix  together 
five  pounds  dry  sulphate  of  alumine, 
one  quart  of  warm  water  and  100 
grains  of  arsenious  acid.  Inject  three 
or  four  quarts  into  all  the  vessels  of 
the  human  body."  Presumably  taking 
great  care  to  pick  a  good  dead  one. 
Simple  enough,  what? 

■ — Phillip  Hopkins 


Q'he  Pioneer 

410  Stuart  Street 
BOSTON 

Transient  and  permanent  residence 
forbusinessand  professional  women 


REASONABLE 

ATTRACTIVE 

CONVENIENT 


Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Shop 
open  to  Men  and  Women 

Special  Parties  Catered  To 


Hhttaf 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 
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WITH  THE  THOROUGHBREDS 


With  the  Thoroughbreds 

'I  bless  the  hoss  from  hoof  to  head 
From  head  to  hoof  and  tail  to  inane 
I  bless  the  hoss,  as  I  have  said, 
From  licad  to  hoof  and  back  again." 

7  love  niy  God,  the  first  of  all 
And  Him  xvho  perished  on  the  Cross 
And  next  my  wife- — ajid  then  I  fall 
Down  on  my  knees  and  love  the 
hoss." 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley 

,  4  ♦  The  manner  in  which  local 
turf  followers  have  flocked  to  Narra- 
gansett  Park  and  Suffolk  Downs, 
since  the  opening  of  the  racing  season, 
shows  the  increasing  popularity  of 
the  sport,  with  the  umltitude  in  agree- 
ment with  the  beloved  Hoosier  poet. 

Another  fact  that  gives  evidence  of 
the  accepted  stability  of  the  sport  in 
New  England  is  the  number  of  new 
owners  in  and  around  Boston.  It  is 
highly  gratifying  to  have  your  own 
horse  capture  a  race  and  the  greater 
the  stakes,  the  greater  the  thrill. 
Thoroughbreds  owned  by  Greater 
Boston  residents  walked  off  with  a 
couple  of  stakes  at  the  meeting  in 
Rhode  Island :  namely,  Loveday  and 
Goober  Lad.  Naturally,  if  you  have 
bred  a  horse,  each  time  it  wins  a  race 
even  though  it  may  be  owned  by 
someone  else,  the  feeling  is  one  of 
elation.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
meeting  at  the  Rhode  Island  track, 
two  horses  that  were  bred  by  that 
sterling  sportsman  Bayard  Tucker- 
man,  Jr.,  of  Hamilton  and  Westport, 
entered  the  winners'  circle:  Bus  Girl 
and  Black  Africa. 

The  latter  won  twice  within  the  six 
days.  Air.  Tuckerman  is  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Racing  Com- 
mission and  Joint  Master  of  the 
Quansett  Hounds  at  South  West- 
port.  He  breeds  a  few  of  his  mares 
each  season.  His  two-year-olds  this 
season  have  been  very  promising. 
Racing  in  the  familiar  colors  of  Mr. 
Tuckerman,  cerise,  yellow  sleeves  and 
black  cap,  are  the  juveniles,  Rhodes 
Corner,  Nancy's  Corner  and  West- 
port  Point.  The  last  named  is  sired  by 
Battlesliip,  son  of  the  mighty  Man  O' 
War  and  Quaranfaine.  Battleship 
was  the  first  American-bred  and 
owned  horse  to  win  the  greatest 
steeplechase  in  the  world.  The  Grand 


National  at  Aintree,  outside  Liver- 
pool, England.  This  was  in  March, 
1938,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
Boston  followers  of  "the  sport  be- 
tween the  flags"  remember  this  hand- 
some chestnut  winning  The  National 
Hunt  Cup  at  The  Country  Club  in 
Brookline  in  June,  1933,  in  the  colors 
of  Mrs.  Marion  Du  Pont  Scott.  Mr. 
Tuckerman,  who  is  an  excellent 
horseman,  took  part  in  the  sport  at 
Clyde  Park  and  was  a  skillful  and 
daring  rider.  His  judgment  and  ad- 
vice is  often  sought  by  his  friends 
who  make  purchases  at  yearling  sales 
at  Saratoga  and  Kentucky. 

Nomenclature  of  the  turf  has  al- 
-I'.ays  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
interesting  and  fascinating  branch  of 
tlic  sport.  Many  owners  devote  a  lot 
of  time  and  study  to  the  selection  of 
fitting  and  euphonious  names  for 
their  thoroughbreds.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Man  O'  War,  as  a  rule, 
are  good  examples.  Some  of  the  best 
ones  were  :  American  Flag,  Crusader, 
Mars,  War  Admiral,  Blockade,  War 
Hazard  and  War  Relic.  In  this  sea- 


son's crop  of  two-year-olds  are  some 
real  catchy  cognomens  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  present  hostili- 
ties. To  mention  a  few :  Col.  C.  V. 
Whitney's  Jeep,  John  C.  Clark's  Yan- 
kee Raider,  Mrs.  Ogden  Phipps' 
Truk,  Brookfield  Farms'  Sea  Bees 
and  Geo.  D.  Widener's  Selectee. 

A  stable  that  is  going  to  be  heard 
from  as  the  season  advances  is  the 
Maine  Chance  Farm,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Michael  Evlanoff  (Elizabeth  Arden). 
.She  was  one  of  the  extensive  pur- 
cliasers  at  the  Kneeland,  Ky.,  and 
Meadowbrook,  N.  Y.,  yearling  sales 
last  season.  The  famous  dispenser  of 
charm  and  beauty  has  selected  a  num- 
ber of  clever  names  for  her  juveniles, 
among  which  are :  Toy  Bomb,  who  is 
a  chestnut  son  of  Chance  .Shot  and 
Shell  Hole;  War  Date,  a  brown  filly 
by  War  Admiral  and  Late  Date,  also 
War  Jeep  by  War  Admiral  and  Al- 
yearn.  The  feminine  touch  is  notice- 
ably present  in  the  names  of  some  of 
the  other  fillies,  such  as  Model 
Beauty,  by  Blenheim  H  and  Lady 
Wisdom;  Merry  Fairy,  a  daughter  of 
Jack  High  and  Proud  Heart;  and  Al- 
zvays  Shy,  a  chestnut  filly  by  Blen- 


"But,  Horace,  if  we  crack  this  one,  we'll  be  in  the  ninety 
per  cent  income  bracket !  " 
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^Announcing 
the  opening 
of 

WONDERLAND 

REVERE 

"Home  of  Greyhound  Racing  ' 


100  Days 

Commencing 

ju4i>e  5tU 


REVERE  RACING 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Edward  M.  Gallagher,  president 
Ernest  H.  Soucy,  treasurer 


2Z  BromfieldSt.Boston,Mass. 


/;('/';;;  //  and  Refine.  The  last  named 
was  a  $11,600  purchase.  Bostonians 
will  ]M-obably  see  some  of  the  Maine 
Cliance  Farms'  two-year-olds  per- 
form in  the  Betsy  Ross,  Myles  Stand- 
ish  and  Mayflower  stakes  at  Suffolk 
Downs.  Turf  fans  in  this  sector  will 
remember  a  chestnut  colt  Pagliacci 
from  the  stable  of  this  fair  owner, 
then  Mrs.  E.  Graham  Lewis.  Pagli- 
acci won  the  Newport  and  Govern- 
or's Handicap  at  Narragansett  Park 
and  finished  second  to  Clodion  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  Handicap  at  Suffolk 
Downs  in  '39.  Later  he  was  shipped 
to  California  and  met  his  death  by 
stepping  on  an  electric  wire. 

Attracting  the  attention  of  those 
turfites  interested  in  names  are  those 
given  to  the  juveniles  in  the  stable  of 
Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams.  These 
youngsters,  who  began  a  highly  suc- 
cessful campaign  at  Pimlico,  Mary- 
land, have  a  genuine  naval  smack  to 
their  names.  Weston  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Flying  Bridge, 
son  of  Admiral  and  Kezvee  Dee,  was 
victorious  at  the  races  in  Baltimore. 
The  last-named  colt  is  the  spelling  out 


of  the  geometrical  term  Q  E  D  (Quod 
erat  demonstrandum)  which  is  to  be 
demonstrated.  Rather  clever  name, 
eh  ?  Rather  clever  colt,  I  hear. 

Colonel  Edward  Riley  Bradley,  the 
famous  Kentucky  owner  and  breeder 
whose  horses'  names  always  begin 
with  "B"  will  race  a  good  number  of 
two-year-olds  this  season  among 
whom  are  :  Bymeabond,  Bond  Buyer 
and  Blood  Bank,  which  sound  quite 
patriotic. 

A  pretty  good  story  is  told  by  Colo- 
nel Bradley,  who  stops  at  the  New 
Ocean  House  when  his  horses  are 
racing  at  Suffolk  Downs.  Some  years 
ago,  he  had  all  but  one  of  his  yearlings 
named  and  was  stumped  for  a  name 
for  that  little  fellow.  He  decided  to 
consult  Mrs.  Bradley,  who  asked  "Is 
it  a  fast  colt?"  "Yes  it  is,"  answered 
the  Colonel ;  "in  fact,  it  is  the  fastest 
one  of  the  lot."  "Well,"  replied  the 
good  woman,  "call  it  Bad  News,  be- 
cause bad  news  travels  fast."  So  the 
colt  carried  that  name  and  the  Bradley 
colors  to  many  victories. 

— Ed  Gushing 


'Gain'  my  icay.  Buddy? 


VER? 

•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Corr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 

Washington  St.  at  Avery 
HANcock  1200 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 


♦  ,  ♦  Presenting  the  out- 
standing woman  for  May,  Honorable 
Mary  H.  Ward,  New  England  Rep- 
resentative of  Educational  Services 
for  the  Department  of  Immigration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. 

"This  scroll  is  affectionately  pre- 
sented as  a  token  of  the  esteem  of 
the  people  of  New  England  for  this 
beloved  and  faithful  public  servant 
whose  applied  ideals  have  enabled 
her  to  administer  a  humane  and  kindly 
justice  to  those  who  have  sought 
our  shores  and  whose  inspiring  en- 
couragement to  our  newer  citizens 
has  kindled  and  strengthened  in  them 
those  qualities  which  have  "made  and 
preserved  us  a  nation."  What  more 
could  any  woman  ask  of  life,  than 
to  be  worthy  of  such  words  from 
her  associates  during  her  lifetime? 
These  words  are  inscribed  on  a  scroll 
presented  to  May  Ward  as  a  testi- 
monial of  her  seven  years  of  service 
as  District  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  when  she  re- 
tired due  to  the  abolishment  of  that 
office  in  April  1940.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  positions  ever 
intrusted  to  a  woman  and  the  sincere 
words  inscribed  testify  to  her  honest 
stewardship  in  the  six  New  England 
states,  two  counties  in  New  York,  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Now,  in  her  present  position  of 
spreading  information  concerning 
citizenship  education  and  the  services 
available  in  the  department  of  immi- 
gration and  because  of  her  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  her  ability  to  give 
of  it  unstintingly,  she  has  become  a 
liaison  between  the  alien  and  his 
chosen  country.  She  loves  her  work, 
she  loves  the  people  with  whom  she 
is  in  daily  contact,  and  she  thrills 
with  satisfaction  that  she  has  some- 
thing to  ofifer  them  which  will  add 
much  to  their  lives  and  create  in 
them  the  desire  to  become  responsible 
citizens  of  our  country. 

With  a  sympathetic  glow  on  her 
face  and  a  quickening  of  tone,  she 
said:  "Every  day  you  see  hundreds 
of  aliens  who  are  potential  Abraham 
Lincolns.  I  like  them.  They  are  like 
children  in  that  they  try  to  copy  us 
.  .  .  this  is  a  responsibility,  for  what- 


ever we  are,  so  the  alien  will  be." 
Then  again  ...  "I  really  don't  like 
the  term  alien  for  we  cannot  blanket 
these  people  with  such  a  term.  They 
are  individuals  even  as  you  and  I." 

She  uttered  these  convictions  to 
me  as  we  sat  in  her  large  office  atop 
the  Colonial  building  on  Boylston 
Street  and  gazed  out  through  a  mas- 
sive, triple-window  over  Boston  Com- 
mon, full  of  the  memories  of  what 
men  through  the  years  have  fought 
and  lived  for,  toward  the  blacked-out 
dome  of  the  State  House,  grim  re- 
minder that  once  more  our  American 
men,  born  of  every  race  in  the  world, 
are  struggling  for  something  which 
democracy  means  to  them  individu- 
ally ;  perhaps  tolerance,  or  the  freedom 
to  worship ;  to  work  for  a  home  or 
to  share  in  good  living.  Chatting 
informally  of  her  early  life,  we  looked 
out  over  this  panorama  of  historic 
Boston  picturing  as  it  does  the  edifice 
which  houses  the  legislative  bodies 
of  our  state ;  the  impressive  Federal 
Court  Building  where  justice  reigns ; 
church  spires  characteristic  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  tolerance ;  Boston 
Common  reminiscent  of  free  gather- 
ings of  anti-groups  since  1630  .  .  . 
all  this  parallel  to  the  thinking  and 
accomplishments  of  this  democratic 
public  servant. 

With  a  sparkle  of  humor  so  typical 
of  her  pure  Irish  ancestry,  she  boasted 
of  always  living  in  Boston.  "I  guess," 
she  said,  "you'd  call  me  a  self-made 
woman,  as  my  education  was  most 
informal."  Brought  up  with  four 
brothers  who  taught  her,  the  hard 
way,  how  to  handle  people,  her  fam- 
ily, especially  her  mother  and  father, 
have  been  her  first  consideration 
throughout  their  lives.   Her  care  of 


them  in  their  later  years  was  deemed 
a  privilege  and  an  opportunity  far 
beyond  the  fame  and  success  which 
might  have  been  hers  if  willing  to 
leave  home.  Her  gratefulness  of  a 
home  where  love  and  consideration 
of  others  abounded,  was  early  shown 
in  her  interest  in  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, whose  broken  homes  or  de- 
linquent parents,  made  them  un- 
wanted members  of  society  and  so 
she  organized  the  Proparvulis  Club 
which  has  grown  since  1926  from 
a  membership  of  12  to  a  member- 
ship of  6000. 

In  1932-33  May  Ward  represented 
Massachusetts  on  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  during  that 
time  organized  the  Democratic  Wom- 
an's Party.  Always  active  in  the 
American  Red  Cross,  she  captained 
a  Boston  group  until  1943  when 
Governor  Saltonstall  appointed  her 
Colonel  and  Commandant  of  the 
Massachusetts  Women's  Defense 
Corps  from  which  position  she  re- 
tired this  year  when  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Guard  took  over.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  New  England  Woman's 
Press  Association,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club,  the  Wom- 
en's City  Club,  Massachusetts  chair- 
man of  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foun- 
dation and  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Golden  Rule  Founda- 
tion. 

May  Ward  has  a  sure  conviction 
that  women  are  the  equal  of  men  but 
must  prove  themselves,  especially  in 
fields  dominated  by  men  for  years 
.  .  .  that  on  a  woman  executive's 
shoulders  alone  and  on  her  conduct 
of  herself  in  the  problems  presented 
to  her,  rests  the  responsibility  of 
proving  that  there  is  justification  for 
giving  women  equal  opportunity  with 
men. 

In  short,  this  fairminded  public 
servant,  as  she  travels  about  the 
country,  talking  for  War  Bond 
Drives,  recruiting  for  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  or  helping  newcomers 
to  New  England  fit  themselves  for 
responsible  citizenship,  is  certain  that 
the  women  of  our  country  must  and 
will  fight  this  great  battle  of  the  home 
front  with  intelligence,  with  high 
spirit  and  with  forward  looking  vi- 
sion. 

■ — Dorothy  Kraus 
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MR.  FRANKEN  SUCCEEDS 


_  .  On  the  sixteenth  floor  of 
the  forty-two  story  National- State 
Building  the  American  Advertising 
Agency  occupied  a  suite  comprising 
twelve  adjoining  rooms — there  were 
twenty-one  hundred  units  in  the  build- 
ing fed  by  twelve  passenger  and  three 
freight  elevators. 

Just  to  the  right,  as  you  entered  the 
reception  room  of  A. A. A.,  there  was 
a  corridor  with  five  glass-front  of- 
fices on  one  side  and  five  glass-front 
offices  on  the  other.  The  corridor 
terminated  at  a  door  where  a  building 
maintenance  man  was  finishing  the 
last  letters  on  the  name : 

George  S.  Franken 

He  stepped  back,  screwed  up  his 
mouth  critically  as  he  stared  at  his 
work  ;  then  evidently  satisfied,  walked 
ofif. 

Standing  in  the  reception-end  of 
the  corridor,  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  first 
Vice-President,  could  see  Mr.  Frank- 
en  sitting  at  his  desk  staring  fixedly 
into  a  part  of  his  office — now  and  then 
writing  something  on  a  large  pad  of 
yellow  paper. 

Mr.  Bigelow  smiled  complacently — 
but  with  deserved  complacency,  for 
hadn't  he  suggested  Mr.  Franken  as 
the  most  likely  man  to  handle  the 
Gould's  Silk  Hosiery  advertising  cam- 
paign. How  well  he  had  succeeded. 
His  own  private  office  now.  Mr. 
Bigelow  remembered,  with  almost 
personal  pride,  Mr.  Franken's  adver- 
tising slogan : 

"Walk  with  Confidence 
in 

Gould's  Silk  Hosiery" 

Only  this  morning,  Mr.  Bigelow 
had  turned  the  "Youth-Bra"  cam- 
paign over  to  Mr.  Franken.  "Walk 
with  Confidence."  How  clever,  he 
thought,  as  he  walked,  smiling  again, 
into  his  office.  His  attractive  secre- 
tary, Doris,  noticed  the  smile  and 
felt  more  at  ease. 

Mr.  George  S.  Franken,  however, 
felt  irritably  uncomfortable ;  he  should 
have  felt  just  the  other  way,  he  told 
himself.  He  scribbled  something  list- 
lessly on  the  yellow  pad  of  paper. 
Raising  his  eyes  to  the  far  corner  of 


the  room,  he  winced  slightly  at  a  large 
cardboard  advertisement  displaying  a 
young  woman  walking  in  full  stride, 
the  wind  whisking  her  skirt  deliciously 
above  her  smooth  knees.  Across  the 
top  was  printed  in  red  and  yellow 
letters : 

"Walk  with  Confidence 
in 

Gould's  Silk  Hosiery" 

The  young  lady  looked  supremely 
confident.  Mr.  Franken  turned  to 
scribbling  on  his  pad  where — he 
seemed  to  notice  this  for  the  first  time 
— the  name  "Doris"  was  written  in 
several  styles  about  a  hundred  times. 
He  tore  the  sheet  ofif,  crumbled  it  and 
threw  it  angrily  in  the  waste-paper- 
basket.  Starting  another  sheet,  he 
wrote  "Youth-Bra"  at  the  top;  and, 
then,  settled  back  in  his  chair.  He 
would  straighten  up  to  write  some- 
thing like :  "The  Form  that  Satis- 
fies," .  .  .  "The  Form  that  Pleases," 
or  "For  that  Youthful  Contour"  .  .  . 
"I  wonder  what  kind  Doris  wears," 
he  thought ;  with  this  thought  he 
slammed  his  pencil  down  and  bolted 
from  the  office,  seeing  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  the  young  lady  with 


the  supremely  confident  look. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Na- 
tional-State Building,  in  the  drug 
store,  Mr.  Franken  sat  in  a  back 
booth  with  his  office  friend,  Mr. 
Forbes.  They  had  finished  lunch  and 
were  now  smoking  cigarettes  over 
their  coffee. 

Mr.  Forbes  finally  said  :  "Some  girl, 
eh?" 

Mr.  Franken  turning  saw  the  ob- 
ject of  the  remark  sitting  at  the  coun- 
ter— Doris.  He  winced  imperceptibly 
when  he  thought  of  the  supremely 
confident  girl  upstairs  in  his  office. 

"I  had  lunch  with  her  yesterday," 
Mr.  Forbes  continued,  "and  you 
know :  I  think  she  kind  of  likes  you." 
"And  you  know  Fm  married."  "Yes, 
I  know  it  .  .  .  your  wife's  away, 
isn't  she?"  Mr.  Forbes  said  this 
blandly — there  didn't  seem  to  be  a 
hidden  inference.  "She  should  be 
home  today  .  .  .  Fm  expecting  a 
call."  "And,  of  course,  you  won't  be 
glad  to  see  her."  Mr.  Forbes  smiled 
archly  when  saying  this  and  Mr. 
Franken's  eyes  twinkled  with  his 
answer:  "Now  what  do  you  think?" 

Both  men,  laughing  heartily,  got 
up,  paid  their  checks  and  started  for 
the  elevators.  Doris  came  along,  too, 
and  rode  up  with  them. 


"He  wants  to  trade  it  in  for  one  of  our  new  models  !  " 
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 ¥\owtrs.  Telegraphed  


In  the  crowded  elevator  Mr.  Frank- 
en  was  irritatingly  conscious  of  her 
closeness.  "She  is  wonderfully  form- 
ed," he  thought.  The  elevator  lurched 
and  she  was  pushed  against  him.  She 
laughed  meaninglessly  at  this  and  said, 
"Sorry."  He  replied  in  mock  gallan- 
try, "Always  a  pleasure."  Their  eyes 
hung  together  a  moment  until  he  look- 
ed shyly  away. 

In  the  office  they  separated ;  Mr. 
Forbes'  parting  remark  was  :  "Take  it 
easy  tonight,  George." 

Back  in  his  office,  Mr.  Franken  re- 
turned to  the  yellow  pad  of  paper. 
He  tried  to  concentrate  on  "Youth- 
Bra"  but  his  mind  clung  to  the  su- 
premely confident  girl  in  the  corner 
who,  somehow,  began  to  take  on  the 
features  of  Doris.  Getting  up,  run- 
ning his  hands  through  his  hair,  he 
went  over  to  the  cardboard  poster  and 
turned  it  face-to-the-wall.  "It'll  be 
wonderful  seeing  Jean  after  a  whole 
month."  He  sighed  with  the  thought. 
At  this  moment  the  telephone  rang. 
Snapping  it  up,  he  heard  a  voice  say : 
"George,  this  is  Jean.  .  .  .  How  are 
you  dear?"  "Fine  and  how  are  you? 
I've  missed  you.  .  .  .  You're  home, 
aren't  you?"  "Yes,  and  mother's 
with  me — she's  going  to  stay  a  couple 
of  weeks."  "^^^^at !  Well,  where  am 
I  going  to  sleep?"  "On  the  couch — • 


it'll  be  quite  comfortable  .  .  .  It's  all 
right,  isn't  it,  dear?"  "Yes.  .  ."  He 
didn't  give  much  attention  to  the  rest 
of  the  conversation.  Laying  the  phone 
down,  he  returned  to  his  yellow  pad. 

Mr.  Franken  worked  a  little  late 
that  night,  hoping  to  get  an  idea  about 
"Youth-Bra" — but  nothing  seemed  to 
come.  He  felt  mixed  up  inside :  "Un- 
comfortable" was  his  description  of 
the  feeling.  As  he  walked  down  the 
hallway  into  the  reception  room,  he 
noticed  a  light  in  Mr.  Bigelow's  of- 
fice. Doris  was  typing.  They  saw 
each  other  simultaneously.  She  called, 
"Hello,"  and  was  getting  up,  but  Mr. 
Franken  rushed  out. 

Down  on  the  street  Mr.  Franken 
paused  and  looked  back  through  the 
archw^ay  of  the  National- State  Build- 
ing. He  started  into  the  building,  then 
turned  and  came  back  on  the  street. 
At  this  moment  he  became  conscious 
of  a  neon  sign  blinking  off  and  on 
across  the  street.  The  sign  spelled 
out : 

"\^^alk  with  Confidence 
in 

Gould's  Silk  Hosiery" 

In  the  blinking,  yellow  light  IMr. 
Franken  appeared  a  dejected,  beaten 
figure  as  he  started  home. 

—Jack  Klett  Massard 


"Mrs.  Tromeye,  will  you  be  )iiy  mother-in-laiv  ? 
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.  ♦  .  With  a  long  distinguished 
list  of  novels,  plays  and  short  stories 
to  his  credit,  Somerset  Maugham, 
once  more  proves  that  he  is  a  master 
story  teller. 

The  Razor's  Edge,  which  treats 
of  a  similar  theme,  as  his  last  play 
Sheppy  (recently  in  Boston)  namely, 
that  of  a  man  who  would  forsake 
wordly  possessions  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  God. 

Whereas  in  Sheppy,  the  author's 
hero  is  never  quite  able  to  fulfill  his 
ideals,  the  central  character  of  The 
Razor's  Edge  manages  to  surrender 
materialism  for  sanctity. 

Larry  Darrell,  an  American  flyer 
returned  from  World  War  I  gives 
up  his  income  and  love  for  a  girl 
to  seek  "calmness,  forbearance,  com- 
passion, selflessness,  and  continence." 

His  search  takes  him  to  Paris,  then 
to  India  (where  he  finds  the  answers 
to  many  of  his  questions  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  Indian  saintliness), 
and  finally  back  to  Paris  again  and 
New  York,  where  stripped  of  all 
worldly  possessions,  he  hopes  to  be- 
come a  garage  mechanic  or  a  taxi 
driver  and  be  able  to  pass  on  to  his 
fellow  brethren  what  he  has  learned. 

Mr.  Maugham  intrudes  upon  the 
story  every  once  in  awhile  and  is  the 
means  by  which  Larry  meets  Elliot 
Templeton  (a  shallow,  worthless 
snob).  Gray  Maturin  (a  financier), 
Isabel  Bradley  and  Suzanne  Rounier 
(who  are  in  love  with  Darrell)  and 
finally  Sophie  MacDonald. 

The  author's  forte,  of  course,  is 
when  he  is  describing  the  Paris  scene 
or  the  colour  of  the  Riviera. 

He  can  portray  manners  and  char- 
acter with  his  usual  characteristic 
deftness  and  his  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  Society  and  snobbery 
is  a  penetrating  study  that  gives  flavor 
to  a  story  that  is  at  once  moving 
and  sweeping  in  its  appeal. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Probably  no  book  this 

past  year  has  caused  such  excitement 
among  the  literary  world  as  Bernard 
DeVoto's  The  Literary  Fallacy  in 
which  he  "examines  certain  ideas, 
dogmas  and  conclusions  which  appear 
and  reappear  in  much  American 
literature  of  the  1920's."  This  par- 


ticularly in  the  work  of  writers  who 
were  then  widely  held  to  be  most 
characteristic  of  the  time  and  most 
expressive  of  its  spirit. 

Mr.  DeVoto  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  fact  that  his  examination 
of  these  ideas,  dogmas  and  conclu- 
sions are  neither  complete,  compre- 
hensive or  a  detailed  analysis  of  any 
writer  or  book.  What  the  author 
does  claim  to  do  in  his  175  pages  is 
to  point  out  that  it  is  a  "literary 
fallacy"  for  writers  and  critics  to 
judge  a  society  solely  in  terms  of 
its  literature.  Mr.  DeVoto  believes 
this  way  of  thinking  leads  not  only 
to  historical  inaccuracy  but  also  to 
pessimism  and  all  the  evils  that  nat- 
urally follow  such  as  fascism  and 
defeatism. 

Much  of  the  space  in  The  Literary 
Fallacy  is  taken  up  with  the  author's 
attack  on  the  criticism  of  Van  Wyck 
Brooks  in  which  he  (De  Voto)  tries 
to  prove  that  Brooks'  ideas  were 
based  on  a  profound  ignorance  not 
only  of  history  but  of  American 
literature  itself. 

Then  DeVoto  goes  on  to  blast  some 
of  the  leading  writers  of  the  twenties, 
such  as  Hemingway,  Lewis  Dos  Bas- 
sos and  Sinclair  Lewis,  one  of  the 
writers  accused  of  "the  literary  fal- 
lacy," took  issue  with  DeVoto  and 
wrote  such  a  scathing  personal  reply 
in  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
that  it  had  to  be  censored  and  re- 
written. 

Since  then,  book  readers  have  been 
heaping  letters  on  the  editor's  desk 
either  pro  Lewis  or  pro  DeVoto. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  feuding 
should  be  waged  under  the  banner 
of  literature. 


My  sympathies  go  out  to  the  aver- 
age book  reader  who  would  try  to 
understand  the  books  and  the  writers 
of  the  twenties  in  this  name  calling, 
hair  pulling  contest  between  two 
men  who,  if  they  really  want  to 
further  the  understanding  of  Amer- 
ican Literature,  had  better  put  away 
their  knives  and  stop  wasting  valuable 
paper. 

Mr.  DeVoto  started  out  with  good 
intentions  to  discuss  an  interesting 
point,  but  he  allowed  his  dislike  for 
Mr.  Brooks  to  get  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Lewis,  as  one  accused,  could 
offer  defense  and  argumentation  but 
he  let  his  bitter  dislike  of  Mr.  De- 
Voto blind  him. 

Mystery 

♦  .  ,  Jefferson  farjeon 

has  written  of  strange  adventure  in 
a  castle  in  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
where  he  discovers  two  murders. 

Green  Mask  is  a  finely  told  tale  of 
ghosts  and  of  people  who  are  not 
quite  what  they  seem  to  be.  The 
author  has  added  a  touch  of  Romance 
to  make  the  story  all  the  more  read- 
able and  entertaining. 

Dead  Ernest  is  a  rather  confusing 
tale  (to  say  the  least)  by  Alice  Tilton 
in  which  Leonidas  Witherall  meets  a 
little  girl  who  wants  goldfish ;  a 
blonde  who  says — even  insists  that 
she  is  his  birthday  present,  and  a 
corpse. 

Two  drunken  truckmen  leave  a 
super-refrigerator  in  Witherall's  kit- 
chen ;  then  the  mystery  really  begins, 
but  eventually  our  hero  clears  up 
the  murder  (there  is  one,  you  know) 
and  everything  is  again  in  "dead 
ernest" — (sorry). 

Murder  at  Sunset  Rock,  by  Deta 
P.  Neeley  takes  place  in  the  Valley 
overlooked  by  Sunset  Rock,  which 
is  owned  by  a  family  named  Kent 
with  Grandma  Kent  as  its  guiding 
spirit.  Her  grandson  has  died  and 
Sherif?  Jackson  wants  to  make  sure 
that  his  death  was  not  just  an  acci- 
dent. The  sheriff  places  Paula  Dean 
in  the  Kent  Household  to  determine 
this  and  then  the  reader  is  off  on  an 
adventure  that  at  times  seems  too 
incredible  although  it  is  better  than 
the  average  mystery. 

— George  Mooney 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave.    tMU.  0-7920). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
.KrWthSt.  (WI.  2-1200).  Mickey  Alpert's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves. 
$2.50  after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.    (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hote 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  week- 
davs,  $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  top  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  and  Hudson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  •  ]  n  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  co    ,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  E  son,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Di  ,  er  from  $2.00-$2.50 
Sat.  &  Sun.  Min  ;2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Cha  erbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily. 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M.  No  cover — No 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
$1.75.  No  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
day.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Dinner  from  $1.25.    3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper. 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 
from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain.  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 

Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 


HILDEGARDE 


Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadwav  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever. 
Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Ear,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  $1.65. 

One,  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central   Pk.   So.    See  for 

yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).   Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Earn,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Ear,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,  54th  & 
B'way.  For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
to;)  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35tli.  Outstanding  cf.isine  and  delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

Oyster  Ear,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  ( )yster  Ear  is  famous 
'roimd  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  course,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  ser\  ice  is  speedy. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food. 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.  7  East  44th  St  • 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  Open 

I  A.M.  daily.  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M  — 
$1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Man- 
hattan's newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  food. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefeller 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.    Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open 

II  to  1  A.M.  incl.  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  SI. 75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI. 
2-9437).  Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare 
served.   Closed  Sun. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St. 
(EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French  Restau- 
rant. 

Cafe_  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI. 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe 
luncheon  $1.50,  and  a  Pre-Theatre  din- 
ner from  $2  from  6  P.M.  A  la  carte 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  the 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason- 
able prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'wav,  Broadway's  Town 
Hall. 

Mayan,  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800). 
Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  food. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  65c.  Sizzling 
skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75.  Different  na- 
tional dish  each  day. 

Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785). 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALIAN 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185). 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian 
food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Ital- 
ian food,  including  time  honored  favor- 
ites. Bar,  Luncheons  and  Dinner. 
Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511). 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect 
meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm,  344  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  din- 
ing. Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Norse- 
men. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056). 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  vSmorgasbord. 
Dinner  from  $1.85.  No  minimum  except 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss  Pavilion,  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL. 
5-8680).  Superb  Swiss  and  Continental 
food.  Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon  from 
SI. 25.  Dinner  from  S2.00.  Closed  Sun- 
day 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newest 
Skipper   Restaurant    at    7    E.    44th  St. 


The  CONTINENTAL 

CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON 


MADE  OF  CRUSH  RESISTANT 
SPUN  RAYON 

Unlike  the  ordinafy  summer  suitj  tliis 
amazing  new  fabric,  called  "Coolite" 
Kas  an  incredible  resistance  to  wrinkling. 
It  looks,  feels  and  wears  like  a  fine  wool 
tropical  worsted. 

Introduced  last  year  by  Stein  Block,  it 
set  a  record  of  performance  tbat  firmly 
established  its  place  in  tbe  sun. 


DON'T  FORGET 

Coat  and  Trouser 


JUNE  18th 


GRAND  NEWS  FOR  YOU 

RARE-LEGGED  REAUTIES 

Wear  it  with  town  clothes 
and  keep  them  guessing  whether 
or  not  they're  nylons.  Wear 

it  with  shorts,  a  bathing 
suit,  for  a  quick  "tan." 
Wear  it  with  evening  clothes 

for  a  "no-thread"  stocking 
look.  Easy  to  apply  cream.  No 
mess,  no  powdery  residue. 


and  it's  water-resistant.  1.00 

pitta  tax 


For  smooth,  hair-free  legs, 
Helena  Rubinstein 
MINUTE  HAIR  REMOV  ER, 
1.00.  REFILLS,  .50 
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FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 


American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 

of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg., 
48  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly, 
6  P.  M.  to  midnight.  Stage  entertain- 
ment, free  refreshments,  dancing.  Dev. 
8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Eay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hcspitalitv  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib."  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Eoston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Eoston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Patterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Eoston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,  Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army   &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,   32   City  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  onlv) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 
Central  Sq.,  Cambridge^Tro.  3860. 


Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. — 
Ken.  7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen'  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Libertv  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U. 
Building,  48  Boylston  Street,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.    Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 

Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 
Boston — Laf.   4796.    Members  of  Armed 
Forces  may  take  books  away. 
Ocean   Cruise   to   Provincetown.  Special 
rates  for  servicemen.    S.S.  Steel  Pier  sails 
at  9.30  A.M.  week  days  and  Sundays  from 
Foster's  Wharf — 9  hour  ocean  cruise — 1 
hours  in  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod.    Dancing,  refreshments,  games 
and  other  recreation  on  board.  Call  Hub, 
2650. 
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BE  SMART! 

HAVE  A  TAILORED 
HOMEMAKER  PLAN 
of  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
TO  FIT  YOU 

Homemaker  is  easy-to- 
make  .  .  .  easy-to-pay  .  .  . 
not  ready-made  but  cus- 
tom-er  made  in  its  appli- 
cation. 

We  invite  you  to 
learn  more  about 
HOMEMAKER. 

MERCHANTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

"WE  ARE  HOMEMAKERS" 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Cii-operative  Hunk  in  Massachuiftts 
1*1 


[MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO   APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 


SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

3 5x7  95 
photos 

Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


.  soul-stirring  melody  . . . 
from  the  throbbing  heart  of  a  violin . . .  from  the  singing  heart 
of  a  lady  in  love  . . .  from  the  golden  heart  of 
a  fragrance ...  captured  forever  in  pulsing,  thrilling  Stradivari, 
latest  perfume  creation  of  Prince  Matchabelli. 
SlniJiPdn'  ill  \he  jamous,  tjoU-dKrusttd  Pnmf  Idik/M/'flli  Lrciciis 

7.50,  13. 50.  25. (X)  'Tius  Jaxj 


711     FIFTH     AVENUE.     NEW  YORK 


STEARNS  CO 


O  S      O      ,  MASS 


GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Durgin-Park,  30  North  Market  vStreet 
(CAP.  2038).  Nationally  famous  dining 
rooms.  Cood  substantial  food,  served  the 
way  you  like  it.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  market  district,  and  plenty  of 
market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanove 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners.  No  30% 
tax  anytime  here.  Luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper.    Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
at  Kenmore  Scjuare  offers  superb  food 
and  the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Nota- 
ble at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Socie- 
ty" is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name  will 
be  served  to  equal  the  best  you  have 
had  elsewhere.    A  gourmet's  paradise. 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB. 
1340).  Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food 
that's  prepared  by  chefs  who  know  their 
business.   Always  superlative  food. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 
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Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  i^lease  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served.   $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.  m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimuin  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Peacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  si'^e  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  SI  cover 
charge  after  9  p.  m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 


Fogg|Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art ;  Criental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3^o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  138  Newbury  St. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Simday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Cray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT  SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets,  Soldiers  and  vSailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Garden  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monimient  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The 
oldest  church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
dunng  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Corner"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.    Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manrscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 


A  RARE 

TREAT! 

We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  af  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  tfiis  is  your 
Invitation  to  shop  at  tfie 

Art  (6«UEtU».  Cta. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Stafler 


Blake's 

Est.  1869 

Boston's  Smartest 
Music  and  Gift  Shop 


•  GREETING  CARDS 
•  SHEET  MUSIC  and  RECORDS 
•  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
•  MUSICAL  ACCESSORIES 
•  GIFTS  -  PIANOS 


156  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  HAN.  0087 


innerma/fe  S)l6thicfion 


Lovely  patterns  from  the  finest  potters  of  America  and  England 

carry  on  the  Stearns  tradition  of  quality  that  has  prevailed  for 
generations.  As  a  part  of  gracious  living,  thev  are  indicative  of  vour 
good  taste  and  a  tribute  to  you  as  a  hostess.  On  our  seventh  floor. 
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COMMON  TALK 


I 


Snake  in  the  Grass 

.  .  ♦  The  origins  of  expressions 
in  popular  use  today  are  matters  of 
dispute,  debate,  and  a  dash  of  may- 
hem. In  the  case  of  the  above  descrip- 
tive words,  a  friend  of  ours  passes 
along  some  of  the  more  authentic  data. 

What  is  believed  by  historians  of 
American  journalism  to  have  been 
the  first'  American  newspaper  car- 
toon, the  "join  or  die"  snake  symbol, 
was  used  during  the  Revolution  in 
connection  with  several  Boston  news- 
paper headings,  notably  that  of  The 
Massaclntsetts  Spy.  A  satirist  of 
James  Rivington,  most  hated  of  all 
Tory  editors,  wrote : 

■'Ye  Sons  of  Sedition,  how  comes  it 
to  pass, 

That  America's  typ'd  by  a  SNAKE 
— in  the  grass?" 

Superstition  had  it  that  a  snake 
which  had  been  cut  in  two  would  come 
to  life  if  the  pieces  were  joined  be- 
fore sunset.  The  snake,  in  eight 
pieces  as  used  then,  represented  the 
eight  Colonial  governments. 

Geographical  Description 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  BIT  OF  startling  descrip- 
tive data  culled  from  the  newspapers 
recently  gave  us  a  lot  to  think  about.  It 
happened  to  be  a  seven-line  item  on 
the  show  current  at  one  of  the  bur- 
lestjue  houses : 

"Miss  X,  whose  exoticness  is 
famed  throughout  the  civilized  world 
and  even  much  of  the  uncivilized 
world,  is  the  star  this  week." 


Maestro  on  Horseback 

.  ♦  .  S.JURCE  OF  brightness  in  an 
other  wisely  dull  day  is  the  Victor- 
Bluebird  press  release.  It  informs  us 
that  Tommy  Dorsey  has  always  felt 
that  the  horse  will  never  replace  the 
automobile. 

Not  too  long  ago,  however,  friends 
sold  the  band  leader  the  idea  of  going 
for  a  horseback  ride.  At  the  stables, 
Tommy  asked  the  groom  for  a  horse. 

"How  long?"  asked  the  groom,  eye- 
ing his  time  chart. 

"The  longest  one  ^ou  have,"  replied 
Dorsey,  patiently.  "There  are  six  of 
us." 

Billing 

♦  ♦  ♦  Things  are  really  crowd- 
ing up  on  the  animals  in  the  circus 
these  days.  The  ads  and  full-sheet 
descriptions  still  admit  that  the  ani- 
mals take  part  in  the  main  event,  but 


the  billing  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
"The  Greatest  Performance  in  His- 
tory" ...  is  "produced  by  Robert 
Ringling,  Aubrey  Haley,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Ringling  and  Staged  by  Robert  Ring- 
ling."  The  whole  was,  to  find  on 
looking  back,  a  "Magnificent  NEW 
Super  Spectacle,  Fabulous  Features 
and  Amazingly  Accomplished  Acts 
and  Artists  in  Amplitudinous  Abun- 
dance \" 

And  get  a  load  of  Gargantua,  too. 

Protegee? 

♦  ♦  ♦  An  unusual  and  mystery- 
surrounded  character  has  been  bright- 
ening the  night  club  scene  lately.  A 
frail  character  known  as  "Parker," 
complete  with  bow  tie,  sporty  cap, 
baggy  suit,  and  the  earnest  conviction 
that  he  can  sing  better  than  Sinatra 
could,  even  if  Sinatra  were  twins  and 
did  duets  with  himself. 

Of  a  late  evening  in  one  of  the 
minor  emporiums  of  fun,  the  emcee 
let  the  eager  Parker  do  a  number  be- 
fore the  mike.  The  I'esult  of  hearing 
"Bombadier's  Song"  done  with  vim, 
feeling,  gestures,  and  as  bad  a  voice 
as  we  have  heard  in  too  many  years 
was  something  to  panic  the  customers. 
And  with  a  "comradely"  feeling,  sev- 
eral people  present  invited  Parker  to 
be  the  Guest  Star  on  the  special  eve- 
nings held  in  two  of  the  smart  clubs  in 
Boston.  They  insisted  that  Parker 
hold  out  for  at  least  $500  a  week. 

As  usual,  with  su:h  stories.  Parker 
was  so  horrible  that  the  listeners  at 
both    clubs    nearly    collapsed  with 


laughter.  His  "manager"  urged 
Parker  not  to  sign  an\  thing  unless  he 
was  offered  $5000  a  week,  with  a  fifty 
per-cent  cut  for  the  manager. 

This  went  on  for  another  week, 
when,  uninvited  but  determined,  Par- 
ker arrived  for  another  Guest  spot. 
At  the  end  of  his  first  song,  someone 
heaved  a  roll.  It  was  a  fair  hit,  though 
a  mean  one.  Parker  dashed  of¥  the 
floor,  rushed  to  one  of  Boston's  well- 
known  columnists,  and  with  fury  in- 
formed him  that  the  Sinatra  Gang 
were  after  him. 

"Look  !"  shouted  Parker  excitedly, 
"I  never  threw  nothing  when  Sinatra 
was  singing.  You  got  to  make  them 
leave  me  alone !  A  thing  like  this 
could  ruin  my  career  !" 

Street  Scenes 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  of  Boston's  large  fur 
stores  regularly  features  a  revolving 
circular  display  platform  with  five 
mannequins  and  one  live  model.  The 
idea  being  that  the  public  gathers 
around  trying  to  figure  out  which  are 
the  dummies  and  which  one  is  alive. 

The  other  afternoon,  three  sailors 
stood  on  the  sidewalk,  jumped  up  and 
down,  tapped  on  the  glass,  made 
faces,  gave  out  birdcalls,  and  did 
everything  but  break  the  glass  in  an 
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effort  to  win  a  smile  from  the  living 
model. 

She,  imbued  with  a  high  purpose 
and  vocational  seriousness,  never 
cracked  a  smile.  Only  when  they 
turned  to  leave  did  she  permit  herself 
a  slight,  understanding  grin  as  the 
]:)latform  circled  her  out  of  sight. 

History  in  Hand 

.  .  .  W  HEX  YOU  pick  up  so  com- 
mon])lace  a  legislative  prop  as  a  gavel, 
only  the  most'  imaginative  spirits 
spend  time  wondering  what  important 
national  affairs  have  been  influenced 
by  the  bang  of  the  wood  on  wood.  In 
the  case  of  the  gavel  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Wennuth,  mother  of 
Captain  Arthur  W'ermuth,  the  One- 
Man  Army  and  great  hero  of  the 
Philippines,  by  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  it  is  the  piece  of  wood  which 
marked  our  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany  and  Japan.  Holding  it  in 
hand,  and  knowing  its  historical  im- 
portance, for  once  in  our  life  we  had 
no  desire  to  see  what  kind  of  a  knock 
it  would  make. 

The  gavel,  a  plain  piece  of  maple, 
is  autographed  by  the  Speaker.  It  was 
given  to  Mrs.  W'ermuth  during  a  visit 
to  Washington  which  she  made  with 
her  talented  dancing  daughter,  Talia. 


And  in  time,  she  says,  it  will  be  given 
to  a  museum. 

Captain  \\'erniuth.  incidentally,  has 
been  able  to  send  three  postcards  home 
from  his  prison  camp  in  Japan.  A 
familiar  family  identification  mark 
which  he  always  adds  proves  its  au- 
thenticity to  his  mother  and  sister. 

In  one  of  his  early  letters  from  the 
Philippines,  after  the  Jap  attack,  he 
asked  his  mother  to  save  a  clipping 
from  a  Chicago  newspaper  about  the 
Philippine  campaign,   ".  .  .  so  that  J 
when  I  come  back.  Mother,  I  can  find 
out  what  this  is  all  about."  Saving 
clippings  has  since  become  a  major 
job  for  Mrs.  W'ermuth.  Huge  scrap-  j 
books,  at  least  four  books  published 
with  chapters  on  Captain  Wermuth,  > 
photos,  and  several  big  boxes  of  clip- 
pings not  yet  pasted  in  the  scrapbooks 
give  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  task 
it  is  to  be  tlie  mother  of  a  hero. 

Aittograpliiana 

♦  ♦  ♦  ]SloT  TOO  long  ago,  Gene 
Krupa  received  a  request  for  an  auto- 
gra])hed  photo  of  himself.  This  wasn't 
an  unusual  request  in  itself.  The  way 
it  was  put  is,  however. 

"Dear  Mr.  Krupa.  I  would  like  an 
autographed  photo  of  you.  Because 
I  go  to  a  boarding  school,  we  are  not 
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permitted  by  Miss  X  to  have  Pin-Up 
boys,  only  relatives,  would  you  please 
sign  the  photo  'Best  regards,  Uncle 
Gene'  ?" 

War  Effort 

.  ♦  ♦  Passing  by  one  of  the  city's 
exclusive  masculine  bars,  we  noted  a 
small  blue  sign,  lettered  in  white,  in 
the  window.  On  the  sign  were  the 
words : 

"Do  your  part !  Join  the  SPARS  !" 
Wood-Survey  Questionnaire 

.  ♦  .  The  New  England  Coun- 
cil has  a  good  sense  of  humor.  At 
least,  Miss  Thomas  who  sent  along 
this  prize  has  our  kind  of  funny-bone. 
In  answer  to  a  wood-survey  question- 
naire sent  out  by  the  Council,  this  re- 
ply came  back: 
"Dear  Sirs, 
Received  your  letter, 
there  is  no  Sawmills  in  Goshen, 
Newton  &  Thompson  Co  in  Brandon, 
use 

Steam  &  Electric  Power 
They  have  a  Sawmill  &  have  a  Nov- 
elty Shop, 

Burn  most  of  their  waist, 

A, H, Churchill  • —  Sawmill,  Does  all 

kind  of  custom   sawing — Sells  the 

Sawdust  for  Bedding,  the  shavings 

for  Hen  Bedding,  Slab  wood  for  Fuel 

F,0,Dutton,   Saw  Mill  &  Flooring 

Shop,  Burns  most  of  waist, 

R-Kimberly,  Brandon,  has  Saw  Mill 

water  power,  Selles  his  waist, 

A— Mr.  Lathrope,  Has  a  Small  Mill 

at  Forestdale,  Brandon,  Vt, 

Does  a  Small  Amount  of  Costom 

Sawing, — Sells   his  waist  for  Fuel 

That  is  All  the  mills  in  this  Vacinity. 

None  of  these  Mills  have  used  or  sold 

the  Rubish  for  Chemical  Use, 

There  used  to  be  2  Distileries  in  the 

Town— Back  in  1840-To  1865, 

Made  Wintergreen  Oil, 

&— in  1865— did  Make  a  Little  Sider 

Brandy." 

More  Street  Scenes 

♦     .     .     A      MOTHER     WAS  tUggiug 

along  a  very  irritable  little  boy  of  four 
who  persisted  in  getting  under  every- 
one's feet,  staring  fixedly  at  passers- 
by,  and  howling  for  a  few  seconds  at 
a  time.  Strictly  tired  small-fry  activi- 
ties. His  mother,  worn  out,  finally, 
by  the  noise  and  confusion,  stopped 
short,  shook  the  youngster  crossly. 


and  snapped : 

"Don't  you  know  you  siiouldn't  do 
this  sort  of  thing  in  Boston?" 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  second  street  scene  is 
typical  of  the  times.  On  the  steps  ot 
the  Public  Library,  a  young  couple 
(the  husband  an  Army  Air  Corps 
member)  stood,  surrounded  by  one 
old  and  heavily  stuffed  suitcase  and 
one  brand,  shiny  new  empty  suitcase. 

"Look,"  said  the  husband,  "we'd 
better  get  this  straight  right  now. 
You  leave  as  much  as  you  can  in  the 
old  bag.  We'll  use  the  new  one  be- 
tween us !" 

So  saying,  he  opened  both  bags  on 
the  Library  steps  and  started  hauling 
out  his  wife's  most  personal  belong- 
ings for  transfer  to  the  new  bag.  This 
very  quickly  attracted  a  sizeable 
crowd,  all  peering  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  It  would  have  been  all 
right,  too,  except  that  with  each  inti- 
mate item,  the  harrowing  part  was 
that  the  husband  would  carefully  un- 
fold it  and  say : 

"Look,  dear,  are  you  sure  you  need 
this?" 


After  a  few  minutes  of  such  a  pub- 
lic spotlight,  the  blushing  bride  turned 
to  the  girl  standing  beside  her. 

"Isn't  there  some  more  private 
place  where  we  can  unpack  than  right 
here  ?" 

When  last  seen,  they  were  headed 
for  the  privacy  of  the  Library's  court- 
yard, leaving  a  regretful  audience  be- 
hind them. 

More  Whistles 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  custom  of  the  charm- 
ing old  ladies-about-town  who  catch 
cabs  by  whistling  is  bringing  us  a  lot 
of  enjoyable  correspondence.  An- 
other cab  driver  reports  that  his  most 
unusual  ".stopper"  was  a  middle-aged 
lady  who  stood  on  the  curb  with  a 
perfectly  composed,  benign  face.  As 
the  cabbie  rounded  the  corner,  she  let 
fly  with  a  horrible  scream.  It  was  so 
shattering  that  the  cabbie  stopped, 
thinking  he  had  run  over  some  one. 
The  lady  promptly  opened  the  door 
and  got  in. 

"Lady,"  the  cabbie  asked,  "do  you 
always  scream  like  that  ?" 

"Only  when  I  want  a  taxi,"  the 


"No,  no,  after  you,  old  man.     No,  no,  I  insist,  after  you  !  " 
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good  dowager  snapped,  closing  the 
conversation  permanently. 

Results  Reported 

.  ♦  ♦  A  FEW  MONTHLY  stanzas 
ago,  we  passed  along  the  glowing  ad- 
vertising verbiage  designed  to  sell  $1 
V-for- Victory  Neckties  that  Glow  in 
the  Dark.  One  of  our  readers  called 
us  on  the  phone.  Where,  she  asked, 
could  she  buy  one  of  same.  She 
wanted  to  give  it  as  a  gag  to  a  friend. 
When  the  address  was  passed  along, 
she  thanked  us  and  hung  up. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  phone  rang 
again.  It  was  our  friend.  The  neck- 
tie had  arrived.  It  was  a  sad  looking 
object,  but  a  dollar's  worth  of  some- 
thing. With  it  came  the  following  di- 
rections and  additional  promotional 
material : 

"Secrets  of  Ancient  Forbidden 
Mysteries",  in  which  the  vow  of  si- 
lence has  been  broken. 

"Amazing  New  Discovery  that 
Straightens,  Beautifies,  Colors  Hair" 
as  it  grows. 

"If  the  glowing  V  on  the  tie 

needs  replenishing,  simply  hold  over 
a  hot  electric  light  bulb." 

The  future  looks  good  for  more  of 
everything,  in  the  way  of  promotional 
"puflfs." 

Wrong  Hat 

♦  ♦  ♦  There  must  be  some  sort 
of  poetic  justice  in  what  happened  to 
a  Nazi  war  prisoner  who  tried  to 
escape  from  his  American  prison 
camp.  After  long  and  careful  prep- 
aration, tlie  prisoner  managed  to  make 
his  way,  unobserved  and  safely,  to  the 
supply  building. 

Once  inside,  he  spent  a  lot  of  time 
selecting  just  the  right,  perfect-fitting 
uniform.  He  was  equally  careful  in 
his  selection  of  a  cap.  Then,  striding 
jnirposefully  from  the  building,  he 
was  shocked  to  be  picked  up  pronto 
as  an  escaped  prisoner. 

The  reason  ?  He  topped  the  uni- 
form off  with  a  jaunty  W AC  hat. 

That  ought  to  give  the  Nazi  some 
idea  of  the  power  of  American  wom- 
anhood ! 

Ne-ii.'s  from  England 

♦  ♦  ♦  From  Boston  Univer- 
sity's alert  press  department,  these 
human-interest,   on-the-spot,  pre-in- 


vasion  data  arrives  at  our  desk.  Mr. 
Harold  Whitehead,  a  professor  at 
B.U.'s  college  of  business  administra- 
tion for  twenty-five  years  and  now  a 
business  man  in  London,  writes  of  the 
l^roduction  versatility  necessitated 
over  there  by  the  tremendous  birth- 
rate rise. 

".  .  .  with  the  arrival  of  many  new 
babies,  there  developed  recently  a 
great  scarcity  of  prams  or  baby  car- 
riages so  the  Board  of  Trade  author- 
ized production  of  certain  quantities 
of  them  and  wanted  the  work  spread 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  labor 
could  be  spared  the  easiest. 

"One  locality  was  a  West  Country 
town  whre  a  client  was  asked  to  un- 
dertake to  make  the  prams  and  to  do 
it  in  a  hurry.  When  he  reported  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  factory  space 
available,  he  was  told  to  'find  some- 
thing'. 

"After  scouring  the  town,  the 
manufacturer  thought  of  an  old  the- 
atre which  had  been  hit  and  burned 
out  in  a  blitz.  He  decided  that  it  could 
be  used  and  rented  it  'as  is',  had  the 
roof  patched,  the  burned  orchestra 
stalls  removed,  and  the  whole  place 
cleaned  up. 

"The  stage  was  turned  into  the 
frame  making  section,  runways  from 
the  stage  to  the  orchestra  let  the  bod- 
ies go  to  the  floor  of  the  theatre  for 
assembly.  Part  of  the  floor  was  used 
for  making  the  linings  and  covers, 
and  the  completed  'prams'  flowed 
back  to  the  stage  for  dispatch. 

"The  galleries  were  used  for  stor- 
age, while  the  old  bar  became  the 
canteen. 

"01)viously,  it  is  only  a  small  show, 
but  the  staff  was  95  per  cent  young 
girls,  and  all  quite  new  to  factory 
life.  No  one  in  the  firm  had  had  expe- 
rience in  perambulator  making. 

"A  production  engineer  was  re- 


leased  from  one  of  the  other  factories, 
and  he  soon  got  things  moving.  The 
first  'prams'  were  ready  for  dispatch 
five  weeks  from  the  day  the  old  the- 
atre was  acquired.  Not  bad  going!" 

It  is  also  one  answer  to  old  movie 
houses,  maybe.  Or  harness  the  bobby- 
soxs  brigade  before  the  stage  show 
and  you'll  get  production  plus  on 
something  or  other. 

Air-WAC 

.  .  ♦  Probably  plenty  of  Bos- 
tonians  recall  Elizabeth  Germain. 
Certainly  Hovey's  and  White's  adver- 
tising departments  must  remember 
her.  She  turned  out  good  copy  for 
both  stores.  Anyway,  we  receive, 
with  fair  regularity.  Takeoff,  the  offi- 
cial publication  at  Hamilton  Field, 
California.  And  Sgt.  Elizabeth  Ger- 
main of  the  WAC  edits  it. 

Except  for  a  few  personal  confu- 
sions as  to  the  correct  interpretation 
of  GI  Jargon,  the  Bostonian  gets 
almost  as  much  of  a  boot  from  Takeoff 
headlines  as  from  those  Variety  kicks 
off  regularly.  Samples?  Cast  your 
eyes  on  these : 

"Liquid  Dive  Open  to  HE  Swim- 
mers Around  May  15"  .  .  .  or  the 
field  pool  gets  started  after  remodel- 
ing. 

"Bands,  Buses  and  Bambergers 
Make  Order  in  Orderly  Room"  .  .  . 
one  member  of  trio  handling  Orderly 
Room  once  played  in  a  girl  band,  sec- 
ond used  to  work  for  Greyhound  Bus 
Lines,  and  third  dealt  with  Adjust- 
ments at  Bamberger's. 

"WAC  Altar-ations  Numerous. 
Weddings  All  Strictly  GI  Except 
Kochan-Schmitz  Nuptials"  .  .  .  mean- 
ing that  new  directives  let  the  bride 
wear  white  instead  of  her  uniform. 

"Fumbling  in  L^niform  or  the  Dog 
Tag  Dangle"  ...  an  opus  on  assort- 
ed methods  of  wearing  the  identifica- 
tion item. 

"Coming  in  on  a  \\  ing  and  a 
Chair"  .  .  being  the  caption  of  pic- 
ture in  which  civili?n  aircraft  inspec- 
tor is  awarded  wings  for  never  okay- 
ing a  bad  jilane  in  his  two  years  as  the 
Sub  Depot  Shops. 

An}way.  everyone  reading  the 
Hamilton  Field  Takeoff  gets  a  new 
view  of  the  part  the  WACs  are  play- 
ing. It's  a  topnotch  weekly. 
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THE  DARK,  BRIGHT  VALLEY  OF  PEACE 


.  .  ♦  Tin-:  OLD  brown  bag  that 
Joe  and  Mary  Slauek  had  bought 
from  the  aged,  fat  Greek  on  the 
ragged  end  of  Fort  Worth's  Four- 
teenth Street  sat  deflated  beside  them. 
Joe  picked  it  up  and  sat  it  behind  him, 
as  if  by  removing  it  all  the  dirty, 
callous  memories  that  clung  to  it  were 
w  iped  clean. 

"Mary?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  Joe?"  Mary  said. 

"I'm  not  sick  any  more." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "Neither  am 
I." 

They  gazed  across  the  valley 
sprawled  in  the  Indian  summer  haze 
below.  They  had  a  wistfulness  and  a 
distant  look  of  acute  wisdom  on  their 
faces.  Behind  them  now  and  then  on 
the  highway  they  had  left  was  the 
sound  of  cars. 

"Remember  the  poem  we  studied 
in  school,  Mary,  that  said,  'I  shall  go 
back  again  to  the  bleak  shore  .  .  .  ?'  " 
Joe  said. 

"Yes,"  Mary  whispered,  her  head 
on  his  shoulder. 

"I  feel  that  way." 

"But  you've  never  been  here  be- 
fore," she  protested. 

"You  don't  understand,"  Joe  said. 

"No,"  Mary  said,  tired.  "I  don't 
understand  why  there  are  no  jobs, 
not  enough  food,  why  I  can't  have  a 
white  bed  with  cool  sheets  to  have  my 
baby  in." 

Joe  swallowed.  His  eyes  were  too 
old  for  his  face.  The  moment  of  the 
old  brown  bag  came  sharply  back  to 
him,  the  sagging  indifiference  on  the 
fat  Greek's  face  when  he  accepted  the 
three  crumpled  bills.  Joe  had  won- 
dered if  the  Greek  could  see  in  his 
eyes  wliat  had  happened  to  him.  A 
lost  job.  No  home.  He  and  Mary 
starting  the  long  way  to  nowhere. 

"It's  not  my  fault,"  he  said,  wearily. 
"I  tried.  I  walked  my  feet  off!  I've 
been  so  hungry  I'd  put  my  hand  over 
my  nose  to  keep  out  the  smell  of  food 
vvh.en  I  passed  a  restaurant." 

"I'm  not  blaming  you,  Joe,"  Mary 
said  quietly,  her  flushed  face  feeling 
the  rough  warmth  of  his  worn  tweed 
coat.  "You're  all  I  have.  And  the 
dream  we  had.  It  was  a  pretty  dream, 
wasn't  it?" 
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"Yes,"  Joe  said  softly.  "That's  all 
it  was.  A  dream." 

Darkness  crept  over  tlie  valley  and 
a  cool  wind  came  up  from  the  river. 
Joe  slipped  his  tattered  coat  over 
Mary's  thin  shoulders.  Far  below 
lights  from  the  farm  houses  began  to 
prick  the  night.  But  the  rough  moun- 
tain top  was  still  in  a  half  light,  and  it 
was  as  if  Mary  and  Joe  were  sus- 
pended between  two  worlds  awaiting 
some  obscure  destiny. 

"Mary  ?"  Joe  said  as  the  dark  came. 

"Yes?"  Mary  said. 

"Remember  when  I  walked  the 
streets  after  I  lost  my  job?  I  tried  to 
be  confident,  and  you  played  confi- 
dent, and  our  lives  were  britttle  as 
dry  grass." 

Mary  did  not  answer  and  Joe  felt 
something  slipping  away  from  him  he 
could  not  name.  It  was  dark  and 
formless,  and  he  had  never  known  it 
before.  He  wanted  suddenly  to 
laugh  insanely,  because  in  this  mo- 
ment all  he  could  do  was  keep  talking. 
But  he  kept  his  voice  even. 

"I  had  a  dream  that  put  me  to  sleep 
each  night,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  dream 
of  a  great  white  house  with  tall  col- 
umns going  up  and  up.  Overhead 
there  were  always  stars.  There  was 
a  sweet,  wide  valley  below.  Like  this. 
Like  the  stars  now.    I  alwavs  felt 


very  small  in  front  of  the  house,  yet 
as  tall  as  the  stars.  My  spirit  went 
out  to  all  that  valley,  those  stars,  with 
a  great  longing.  I  was  all  of  it.  It 
was  all  of  me.  A  dark,  bright  valley 
of  peace.  And  I  slept." 

Mary  was  quiet.  Her  beautiful 
young  face  was  mask-like.  Joe  knew 
she  would  be  unable  to  go  farther. 
Her  lips  moved. 

"But  it's  a  good  dream  to  go  to 
sleep  by,  Joe,"  she  said.  "A  dark, 
bright  valley  of  peace."  Her  voice 
was  sweet  with  a  sweetness  that  cut 
his  breath  into  small  pieces. 

"Yes,"  Joe  said.  "A  good  dream  to 
go  to  sleep  by.  ..." 

Captain  Joseph  Slauek  roused  him- 
self from  his  memories.  Mary,  his 
wife,  sat  with  her  head  against  his 
shoulder. 

"We  had  better  go,"  he  said.  "The 
air  is  becoming  chill." 

She  smiled  and  he  helped  her  to  her 
feet.  He  scooped  up  the  battered  old 
bag  and  they  went  up  the  trail  toward 
the  great  white  house  with  the  tall 
columns  rising  up  and  up.  The  lights 
inside  were  bright  and  there  was  the 
sound  of  children's  laughter. 

Captain  Slauek  stopped  on  the 
trail.  He  held  his  flight  cap  in  his 
hand,  and  his  hair  was  graying.  He 
said  the  word  as  if  it  were  a  prayer : 

"America." 

— Clyde  B.  Ragsd.ale 


"Go  ahead  and  break  me  !    See  if  I  care  !    Make  me  a  civilian  !  " 


FROGS  LEGS 


♦  ♦  ♦  O'mARA  smiled,  shut  him- 
self in  to  the  drugstore  phone  booth 
and  dialed  Stella's  number. 
"Hello,"  she  said. 

"Honey,"  O'Mara  asked  eagerly, 
"I've  just  had  an  idea.  How  would 
you  like  some  frog  legs?" 

"Who  is  this  ?"  Stella  asked,  sleep- 
ily. 

"Who  is  this !"  O'Mara  repeated  in 
disgust. 

"That's  what  /  said." 

"I  know  that's  what  you  said.  It's 
me." 

Stella  sounded  as  if  she  were  yawn- 
ing. 

"Who  ?" 

"Who  what?"  O'Mara  said  des- 
perately. 

"Who's  me?" 

O'Mara  let  out  a  long,  low  whistle. 

"Let's  start  over,"  he  said.  "This 
is  Pretty  Boy  O'Mara.  How  would 
you  like  some  frogs  legs  ?" 

Stella's  voice  became  a  caress. 

"Darling  .  .  ."  she  murmured. 
"Frogs  legs?  What  time  is  it?" 

"It  isn't  any  time.  What  difference 
does  it  make  what  time  it  is  ?  This  is 
your  beloved  Pretty  Boy  O'Mara, 
christened  Harcourt,  in  spite  of  his 
protests.  Hurry !" 

"Hurry  where?" 

O'Mara  said:  "To  the  Weymouth. 
8th  Street.  It  made  me  think  of  you. 
I  mean  frogs  legs  made  me  think  of 
New  Orleans  and  New  Orleans  made 
me  think  of  you.  The  sign  says 
"Frogs  Legs  Our  Specialty." 

"You're  gullible,"  Stella  laughed. 
"And  sentimental." 

"And  vulnerable.  I  expect  you  in 
ten  minutes  so  be  there  in  half  an 
hour." 

He  hung  up  and  went  out  and 
breathed  big  pieces  of  the  spring  air. 

"This  is  a  glorious  day!"  he  said 
to  himself,  very  loudly,  frightening 
a  uniformed  nursemaid  who  was 
wlieeling  a  small  baby  up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. O'Mara  doffed  his  hat  and 
turned  down  8th  Street. 

He  stopped  into  the  first  bar  he 
came  to  to  see  if  there  was  possibly 
a  bottle  of  Amer  Picon  left  in  Amer- 
ica. There  was,  and  he  had  one. 

When  he  got  outside  again,  it 
seemed  that  the  brightness  of  the  day 


was  as  intense  as  it  could  possibly  be 
without  exploding. 

He  looked  at  the  buds  on  the  trees 
and  afterwards  at  some  of  the  small 
leaves  which  had  appeared.  He  al- 
most fancied  he  could  hear  them 
"pop"  every  now  and  then. 

As  he  neared  the  Weymouth  he 
was  attracted  to  a  violinist  playing  on 
the  curb.  In  front  of  the  artist  was  a 
large  and  ancient  black  velour  hat 
into  which,  the  musician  hoped,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  drop  coins. 

O'Mara  tapped  the  fiddler  on  the 
shoulder. 

"How  would  you  like  to  meet  the 
most  beautiful  girl  south  of  West- 
chester County?" 

"I  have  to  make  a  living  and  Sun- 
day is  my  best  day.  Spring  is  also 
my  best  season.  On  the  other  hand 
do  I  get  a  chance  to  meet  a  beautiful 
girl  every  day  ?" 

"I  can  also  promise  you  a  large 
platter  of  exquisite  frogs  legs," 
O'Mara  noted. 

The  violinist  took  up  his  hat  and 
retrieved  from  it  two  half-dollars. 
"Decoys,"  he  admitted. 

He  put  the  hat  on  his  head  at  a 
rakish  angle  and  then  carefully 
placed  the  fiddle  in  the  case. 

"Beautiful  women  are  scarce  in- 
deed in  my  life.  But  frogs  legs  are 
even  more  scarce." 

O'Mara  placed  his  arm  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  troubadour. 

"There  is  one  condition.  Can  you 
play  'Way  Down  Yonder  In  New 
Orleans?'  " 

"I  never  tried,"  the  musician  said. 

"It  goes  like  this,"  O'Mara  said 
and  he  began  to  hum. 

The  violinist  listened  a  moment  in 
bewilderment. 

"It  doesn't  sound  like  'Way  Down 
Yonder  in  New  Orleans,'  "  he  said, 
dubiously. 

"What  does  it  sound  like?" 

"It  sounds  like  an  original  composi- 
tion, making  a  great  thing  of  dis- 
sonance." 

"I'll  try  it  again,"  O'Mara  said. 

Points  in  Favor  of  a  Scout  Knife : 
It'll 

Whittle. 

— Jean  Carlyle 


He  took  a  deep  breath  and  whistled. 

"That  I  know — and  can  play  .  .  . 
only  with  me  it  sounds  more  like  a 
Viennese  waltz." 

"That,"  said  O'Mara,  "is  all  to  the 
good,  under  the  circum.stances." 

By  now  they  had  reached  the  en- 
trance to  the  Weymouth.  O'Mara 
looked  around  but  he  could  not  see 
Stella.  He  oi)ened  the  door  and  fol- 
lowed the  violinist  in. 

They  had  only  been  seated  in  a 
corner  booth  but  a  few  seconds  when 
Stella  walked  in  looking  like  prac- 
tically all  the  beautiful  women  any- 
one has  ever  thought  about. 

"I  don't  know  if  I'm  going  to  be 
able  to  stand  this,"  the  violinist  said, 
wiping  his  brow. 

Stella  came,  smiling,  to  the  table 
and  sat  down. 

"Hello,  angel,"  she  said,  kissing 
O'Mara. 

The  waiter,  the  proprietor,  the  vio- 
linist and  the  bartender  all  gulped 
and  clenched  their  hands.  O'Mara 
only  blinked. 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "I  brought  a 
friend.  A  musician." 

"My  name  is  Vladimir  Potch." 

"Potch?"  asked  Stella. 

"Potch,"  repeated  Potch. 

"Who  cuts  your  hair  ?"  Stella 
asked. 

"I  do  it  myself,  with  two  mirrors. 
How  do  you  like  it?" 

"I  like  it  fine.  That's  why  I  won- 
dered. Barbers  always  leave  Har- 
court looking  like  a  withered  hedge." 

"I  think  he's  pretty,"  Vladimir 
said. 

"Thank  you,"  O'Mara  stated.  He 
looked  up  at  the  waiter.  "Three 
Vermouth  Cassis,  for  no  good  rea- 
son." 

The  waiter  went  away  and  O'Mara 
turned  to  Stella. 

"Stella,"  he  said,  "If  spring  for- 
got to  happen  one  year,  I  would 
never  know  the  difference  if  I  could 
sit  in  a  quiet  cafe  with  you  until  win- 
ter became  summer." 

"He  has  quite  a  gift  for  rhetoric," 
Vladimir  observed. 

"Would  you  rather  have  vodka 
than  a  Cassis?"  O'Mara  said. 

"What  yon  drink,  I  will.  What 
you  love,  I  will." 

"Good,"  Stella  laughed. 

Vladimir  reached  for  his  violin. 
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"Shall  I  play  something  now  to 
celebrate  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
happy  for  a  few  minutes?" 

"Not  yet,"  O'Mara  said. 

They  all  drank  their  Vermouth 
Cassis  and  then  the  waiter  appeared 
for  the  order. 

"Three  frogs  legs,"  O'Mara  said 
cheerfully. 

The  waiter  smiled  sadly. 

"No  frogs  legs,"  he  murmured. 

O'Mara  lay  back  against  the  leather 
upholstery  of  his  seat. 

"No  frogs  legs?"  he  repeated. 

"No  frogs  legs,"  the  waiter  said 
again. 

"No  frogs  legs,"  O'Mara  said  to 
Vladimir. 

"Shall  I  play  something  sad? 
Chopin's  Funeral  March,  perhaps?" 
Vladimir  requested  dolefully. 

"Not  now,"  O'Mara  replied. 

"There  is  'frogs  legs'  on  the  menu," 
Stella  said  firmly. 

"We  keep  them  there  for  senti- 
mental reasons.  There  are  no  frogs 
legs  available.  The  war,"  the  waiter 
replied. 

"There  must  be  frogs  legs  some- 
where," O'Mara  insisted. 

"If  there  were  frogs  legs,  they 
would  be  the  very  large  ones.  They 
cross  them  with  rabbits,  one  under- 
stands. They  taste  like  filet  of  cod," 
the  waiter  explained. 

"Are  those  the  ones  on  the  menu  ?" 
Stella  asked. 

"The  ones  on  the  menu  are  the 
most  delicate,  the  most  exquisite,  the 
most  subtle,  the  most  fragrant  frogs 
legs  in  America.  They  come  from  a 
very  special  section  of  New  Orleans. 
.  .  .  only  we  haven't  got  any,"  the 
waiter  intoned. 

"Let  me  talk  to  the  proprietor," 
O'Mara  said. 

"Shall  I  cheer  us  up  with  a  Ca- 
price?" Vladimir  asked. 

"Not  yet,"  O'Mara  said. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  rotund,  be- 
moustached  proprietor  came  to  the 
table,  his  red  face  beaming  when  he 
looked  on  the  beauty  of  Stella. 

He  twisted  his  moustaches  until 
they  pointed  starward  and  said : 

"Any  service  I  can  be  to  such  a 
beautiful  creature?" 

Stella  smiled  at  him  so  brightly 
he  held  on  to  the  edge  of  O'Mara's 
chair. 


"We  wanted  some  frogs  legs,"  she 
said.  "I  told  my  friends  that  if  any- 
one in  the  world  could  get  us  frogs 
legs  it  would  be  a  man  of  your  re- 
sources, your  intelligence,  your  taste." 

"That  is  true,"  the  proprietor 
agreed  solemnly. 

"Ah!"  O'Mara  exclaimed. 

"Ha !"  said  Vladimir. 

"Unfortunately  there  ai^e  none. 
The  frogs  have  been  a  disappointment 
this  year." 

Stella  looked  very  sad  and  began 
to  hold  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"This  is  a  very  special  day,"  Stella 
said. 

O'Mara  noted  wistfully,  "This  is 
the  day  1" 

"Oh,"  the  proprietor  exclaimed. 
"Well,  in  that  case  .  .  ."  he  stopped 
a  moment  and  pointed  delicately  at 
Stella. 

"You  mean,"  he  went  on,  "her  .  .  . 
she  .  .  .  this  is  .  .  .  that  is  to  say,  it 
only  requires  frogs  legs?  We  all 
are  moved  by  many  strange  things. 
.  .  .  some  by  music  .  .  .  some  by  color. 
.  .  .  with  her  .  .  ?" 

"Frogs  legs,"  said  Vladimir  and 
O'Mara  together. 

The  proprietor  smiled  like  a  good 
parish  priest  and  touched  the  end  of 
his  red  nose  reflectively. 

"In  that  case  .  .  ."  he  murmured, 
and  he  walked  away,  and  upstairs  to 
where  he  lived.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  which  was  spent  by  the 
trio  consuming  a  fine  dry  wine,  the 
waiter  emerged  suddenly  from  the 
kitchen,  in  his  arms  a  great  platter 
steaming  with  frogs  legs. 

"Amen !"  said  Vladimir  in  a 
hushed  tone. 

"Like  'stout  Cortez,'  "  Stella  noted. 

"  'Life,'  "  quoted  O'Mara,  "  T  can- 
not hold  you  close  enough !'  " 


The  proprietor  soon  joined  them, 
bringing  with  him  a  plate. 

"After  we  shall  have  the  last  of  the 
final  bottle  of  Martel  in  the  house !" 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  eiTect  of  the  frogs  legs.  One 
would  have  to  take  the  essence  of 
guinea  hen ;  the  final,  triumphant 
suggestion  of  squab ;  the  faint, 
dreamy  odor  of  brook  trout  being 
cooked  across  the  street  ...  and  so 
forth. 

When  they  were  all  finished  and 
the  pile  of  white,  fine  bones  mounted 
toward  the  sky,  the  proprietor  pro- 
duced the  Martel.  They  inhaled  it  in 
silence  for  a  long  time,  eyes  glowing. 

"Now?"  said  Vladimir  weakly. 

"Now,"  O'Mara  agreed. 

Vladimir  took  his  violin  carefully 
from  his  case.  He  dusted  off  the  in- 
strument carefully  with  a  white  silk 
scarf.  Then  he  placed  it  firmly  under 
his  strong  chin  and  began  to  play : 
W'ay  Down  Yonder  In  New  Orleans. 

Except  it  was  not  the  way  this 
selection  has  ever  been  played  before. 
In  it,  Vladimir  managed  to  inject  all 
the  lush,  dreamy  color  and  taste  of 
the  bayous,  all  the  golden  brown 
dreams  of  Basin  Street ;  and  all  the 
hushed,  starry,  smouldering  beauty 
of  Louisiana  nights,  interspersed, 
here  and  there,  with  the  faint  croak- 
ing of  small  frogs,  far  away  on  the 
delta. 

When  Madimir  had  concluded 
there  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
proprietor. 

"Any  time,"  he  said  to  Vladimir, 
"you  wish  to  eat  here,  it  is  free  to 
an  artist  of  such  sensibilities." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Vladimir.  "It 
was,  of  course,  the  way  the  frogs  legs 
were  prepared." 

He  glanced  at  Stella  and  Harcourt 
O'Mara,  who  were  looking  in  each 
other's  eyes  as  if  they  had  been  sud- 
denly lifted  above  the  earth  to  a  very 
private  cloud. 

Vladimir  said  softly  to  the  pro- 
prietor: "I  think  we  had  better  leave 
them  alone  a  while." 

"Yes,"  said  the  proprietor,  "this 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  day." 

They  tiptoed  quietly  to  the  bar, 
hearing  only  one  word  murmured  in 
a  throaty  feminine  voice.  And  that 
word  was  "yes." 

— Robert  Font.mne 
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A  "FIRST"  FOR  BOSTON 


♦  ♦  ♦  On  Monday  morning,  Aug- 
ust 2nd,  1858,  a  man  living  on 
Beacon  Hill  in  Boston — William  we 
will  call  him — started  for  his  down- 
town office.  His  wife,  Sophia,  had 
given  him  some  letters  to  post  and  he 
had  started  early  because  it  was  a 
long  walk  to  the  post  office  in  the 
Merchant's  Exchange  Building  on 
State  Street. 

As  he  reached  the  corner  of  Beacon 
and  Joy  Streets  he  met  an  acquaint- 
ance who  was  looking  sceptically  at 
an  iron  box  fastened  to  a  building.  As 
he  greeted  William  he  said,  "That 
must  be  the  new  contraption  to  put 
letters  in.  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  Bos- 
ton Advertiser ,  Saturday,  that  street 
letter  boxes  were  to  be  ready  for  use 
today.  I  clipped  it — got  it  right  here 
in  my  pocket." 

William  shook  his  head.  "They're 
an  experiment,  John.  They  have 
never  been  tried  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  before.  Why  should  we 
in  Boston  be  the  ones  to  experiment 
on?  Our  mail  is  just  as  valuable  as 
that  in  any  other  place.  What  is  to 
hinder  someone  from  ripping  that  box 
right  ofif  and  walking  away  with  it? 
Don't  look  right  to  me ;  dropping  let- 
ters in  a  box  on  the  open  street,  even 
if  it  is  an  iron  box." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  John, 
meditatively.  "Anthony  Trollope  has 
been  writing  about  how  well  pillar 
boxes  work  in  London.  I  'spose 
they're  about  the  same  things  as  this. 
This  is  what  Postmaster  Capen  says 
about  them,  and  he  read  from  the 
notice : 

"These  boxes  will  be  visited  daily 
by  Sworn  Collectors  at  9  A.M.,  1, 
3>4,  and  7  o'clock  P.M.  and  all  mail- 
able matter  found  therein  will  be 
taken  forthwith  to  the  Post  Office — 
and  that  without  charge." 

It  was  then  8  o'clock.  The  first  col- 
lection would  be  in  about  an  hour,  if 
the  notice  were  correct.  John  was  not 
in  a  hurry  and  offered  to  stay  around 
and  see  if  there  really  was  a  collection. 

Something  more  in  the  notice 
sounded  pretty  official :  "The  Streets 
of  Boston  have  been  declared  Post 
Routes  by  the  Postmaster  General,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  unauthorized  Let- 
ter Carriers." 


Here  was  a  delicate  question,  would 
William  be  an  unauthorized  letter  car- 
rier if  he  took  Sophia's  letters  to  the 
post  office?  Hesitatingly  he  lifted  the 
little  cover  on  the  iron  box  and 
dropped  them  inside,  feeling  very 
venturesome  indeed. 

Later  in  the  day  John  reported  to 
him  that  a  uniformed  man  had  un- 
locked the  box  shortly  after  nine 
o'clock,  taken  out  the  few  letters  that 
were  in  it,  and  started  immediately 
toward  the  post  office.  William  felt 
better. 

The  following  morning  the  Boston 
Post  said :  "The  new  system  of  re- 
ception boxes  for  letters  in  different 
portions  of  the  city  went  into  eflFect 
yesterday.  The  first  package  of  let- 
ters received  at  the  post  office  from 
these  boxes  numbered  five  hundred. 

Honest  William  told  Sophia  of  the 
method  he  had  used  in  posting  her 


letters.  She  waited  anxiously  to  get 
rei)Hes  from  some  of  them.  When 
these  rejMies  began  to  come  Sophia 
saw  at  once  how  street  letter  boxes 
might  solve  two  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting herself  and  several  of  her 
friends. 

She  invited  a  number  of  her  liter- 
ary and  socially  prominent  friends  to 
her  home  on  a  certain  afternoon  for 
tea  and,  ostensibly,  "to  discuss  the 
latest  fashion  and  embroidery  notes  in 
Godey's  Ladies'  Book." 

Deftly  Sophia  steered  the  conversa- 
tion to  poems  and  stories  which  mem- 
bers of  the  group  submitted  occa- 
sionally to  that  publication.  They 
were  rather  coy  about  their  literary 
efforts.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
give  these  manuscripts  to  their  hus- 
bands to  post;  there  would  be  alto- 
gether too  many  questions  asked. 

It  was  not  convenient  for  the 
women  to  get  to  the  post  office  and, 
besides,  did  they  remember  the  dis- 
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cussion  that  had  ensued  when  Post- 
master Capen  had  asked  for  expres- 
sions of  preference  as  to  the  new  loca- 
tion of  the  post  ofifice?  That  brought 
up  their  second  problem.  When 
someone  had  written  that  the  con- 
venience of  the  women  of  Boston 
should  be  considered  a  reply  had  been 
printed  which  stated,  "Ladies  do  not 
visit  a  post  office." 

One  of  the  women  present  said 
that  she  knew  "for  a  fact"  that  Post- 
master Capen  had  resented  that  state- 
ment and  had  written  to  Postmaster 
General  Caleb  Stetson  saying  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  women  who 
have  occasion  to  visit  the  Post  Office 
in  Boston  were  "worthy  and  respect- 
able persons.  Some  of  them  belong  to 
the  best  families  in  Boston." 

Unanimously  they  expressed  ap- 
preciation of  the  high  opinion  of 
Postmaster  Capen — but  yet  there  was 
a  faint  shadow  of  doubt.  It  would  be 
better  to  be  absolutely  certain  of 
maintaining  their  status  as  "Ladies" 
by  walking  sedately  to  a  letter  box 
and  depositing  letters  therein.  After 
all,  one  did,  sometimes  meet  undesir- 
able persons  in  the  post  office. 

Street  letter  boxes  brought  about 
problems  other  than  those  of  "lady- 
like" females.  One  day  a  highly  in- 
dignant young  man  stamped  his  way 
into  the  office  of  the  Boston  Post- 
master and  shouted  that  he  had  in- 
vented a  "Check-the-liar-letter-box," 
for,  said  he,  "The  present  United 
States  mail  system  is  responsible  for 
one-half  of  the  lies  that  are  told." 

He  elucidated,  "When  a  man  ne- 
glects to  write  to  his  dear  lady,  or  a 
husband  to  his  dear  wife,  or  an  im- 
pecunious young  man  to  his  dear 
tailor,  it  is  the  custom  for  him  to  pic- 
ture himself  the  pink  of  punctuality 
and  lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  mails." 

Then  he  turned  on  letter  boxes  and 
placed  plenty  of  blame  on  them.  "No 
wonder  I  am  upset,"  he  cried,  "A  let- 
ter box  failure  has  been  the  cause  of 
my  losing  a  good  fat  share  of  $5,000,- 
000." 

He  explained  that  a  business  man 
with  a  golden  opportunity  had  wanted 
him  to  become  a  partner  in  his  scheme. 
He  considered  it  and  finally  wrote  a 
letter  accepting  the  proposition.  He 
posted  the  letter  in  a  box  early  Tues- 
day morning.  It  should  have  been  de- 


livered that  afternoon.  The  man 
sailed  for  Europe  Wednesday  and  did 
not  receive  the  letter  until  his  return. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  made  ar- 
rangements with  another  partner.  To- 
gether they  had  made  the  sum  he 
mentioned.  The  cause  of  his  loss  had 
been  in  the  letter  box,  and  he  had  no 
way  of  proving  that  he  had  posted  the 
letter  early  because  the  "dumb  letter 
box"  did  not  register  time. 

His  invention  was  similar  to  a 
nickel-in-the-slot  machine,  with  a 
clock  guaranteed  to  keep  perfect  time 
and  so  placed  in  tlie  box  as  to  check 
tlie  day,  hour  and  even  minute  of  the 
posting  of  each  letter  dropped  into  it. 
He  said  that  his  letter  box  would 
stand  five  feet  six  inches  in  height  and 
would  be  two  feet  in  diameter.  He 
intended  that  it  should  be  "meant  to 
stand  without  the  aid  of  a  lamp  post." 

The  Postmaster  said  that  the  box 
was  cumbersome,  perhaps  useless,  but 
that  he  felt  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  time  of  the  posting  of  all 
mail  matter  would  be  recorded,  so  tliat 
"more  and  more,  all  through  the  serv- 
ice, the  exact  responsibility  for  delays 
may  be  laid." 

After  letter  boxes  had  been  univer- 
sally accepted  a  young  lover  in  Indi- 
anapolis vented  his  spite  on  one  of 
these  inanimate  objects.  He  had  been 


rejected  by  his  sweetheart  and  felt 
sure  that  she  was  putting  notes  to  his 
rival  into  a  certain  letter  box,  so  he 
set  fire  to  it  in  a  futile  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  contents. 

Even  today,  when  street  letter  box- 
es are  a  part  of  our  daily  encounters 
the  habit  of  dropping  pennies  into  a 
box  along  with  a  letter  which  does  not 
have  a  stamp  is  common.  A  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  carrier  once  collected 
about  six  dollars  in  a  short  time  from 
tills  habit. 

Boston,  tlie  city  of  "firsts."  can  re- 
member with  pride  August  2nd,  1858, 
and  can  reckon  the  progeny  of  the 
first  letter  boxes  in  millions.  No  re- 
mote section  of  the  United  States  is 
without  their  service.  Rows  on  rows 
tliey  stand  at  the  entrances  to  camps, 
mining  towns,  farm  sections.  "Sworn 
Carriers"  make  their  daily  rounds 
through  all  kinds  of  weather  and  over 
all  sorts  of  roads.  The  words  that 
Herodotus  wrote  over  2,000  years, 
ago,  and  which  are  carved  over  the 
entrance  of  the  main  post  office  in 
New  York  City  have  a  personal  mean- 
ing for  ever\one  today : 

"Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  hail, 
nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these  couri- 
ers from  the  swift  completion  of  their 
appointed  rounds." 

— Irene  H.  Burnh.am 
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END  OF  A  DAY 


♦  ♦  «  1  shouldn't  have  gone 
over  to  Rlaine's  house  tliat  nii^ht 
after  what  happened  in  the  afternoon. 
Maybe  a  punctured  ear  drum  isn't  the 
worst  thing  a  fellow  could  have,  but 
wiien  the  sergeant  scribbled  on  my 
papers  and  snapped,  "You're  out, 
bud,"  I  felt  queer  and  sort  of  hollow 
inside.  It  was  just  as  if  everybody 
was  boring  me  through  with  his  eyes, 
and  thinking  of  my  elder  brother 
Harvey  being  three  months  in  the  hos- 
pital after  Tarawa  didn't  make  me 
feel  any  better. 

I  should  have  stayed  home  and  had 
a  good  talk  with  Mother  and  Dad  and 
gone  to  bed.  But  Elaine  and  I  had 
gone  together  a  lot  in  high  school,  and 
she  was  my  best  girl  friend  in  a  way. 
I  thought  she  would  understand  how 
I  felt  about  it.  But  if  I  had  stayed 
home,  with  the  folks  and  Brownie  and 
Harvey's  picture,  I  wouldn't  have 
done  the  kiddish  thing  I  did. 

Elaine  wasn't  quite  as  friendly  as 
usual  when  she  came  to  the  door,  and 
then  I  noticed  an  army  cap  on  the  hall 
table.  She  gave  me  a  funny  look  when 
she  saw  I  was  staring  at  it,  but  she 
took  me  in  to  the  living  room  and  in- 
troduced me  to  the  guy  who  owned 
the  cap.  He  was  a  sergeant  named 
Fisher,  and  he  was  a  good-looking 
soldier,  all  right,  tall  and  sunburned 
and  tough-looking  in  a  nice  way.  I 
could  see  why  Elaine  might  be  inter- 
ested in  him.  She  chattered  on  about 
some  U.S.O.  dance  they  had  been  to, 
while  I  sat  there  without  saying  any- 
thing, feeling  like  a  second-story  man 
that  some  polite  householder  had 
asked  to  join  the  family  circle.  Sud- 
denly Elaine  said  to  me,  "I  suppose 
you're  in  the  army  now,  too." 

I  said.  "Sure,"  sort  of  feebly,  know- 
ing that  they  could  tell  it  was  a  lie. 

The  sergeant  stopped  looking  at 
Elaine  for  a  minute  and  said  "4-F. 
huh?"  with  the  voice  he  probably  uses 
on  t'^e  guys  who  leave  a  piece  of  lint 
on  the  blanket. 

I  didn't  say  anything.  I  just  put 
my  right  foot  over  my  left  knee  and 
fingered  the  sole  of  my  shoe,  wishing 
I  could  make  a  snappy  comeback. 
Elaine  tried  to  pass  it  off  wnth  a  re- 
mark about  a  lot  of  the  local  boys  be- 
ing home  on  furlough,  but  the  ser- 


geant didn't  take  any  notice  of  her. 
He  kept  looking  at  me  with  an  ex- 
pression like  he  had  caught  a  rat  in 
his  duffle  bag.  Only  a  rat  wouldn't  be 
4-F. 

Then  he  spoke  so  suddenly  he 
startled  me  a  bit.  "I  suppose  you'll 
be  getting  a  swell  job  in  a  war  plant 
at  eighty  a  week." 

"No,  I  won't,"  I  replied. 

"Why  not  ?  You'll  be  a  hell  of  a  lot 
safer  than  the  guys  in  the  foxholes." 

I  wanted  to  reply,  but  a  feeling  of 
being  mad  choked  me.  When  I  did 
speak,  my  voice  came  thick  and 
strained.  "I  don't  want  to  be  safe,"  I 
said. 

"No?"  he  sneered. 

We  looked  at  each  other  hard.  I 
had  met  him  only  minutes  before,  but 
I  hated  him  more  than  I  had  ever 
hated  anyone. 

"No,"  I  said. 

None  of  us  said  anything  for  a  few 
minutes.  Elaine  looked  down  at  the 
floor  and  rubbed  her  shoe  on  the  car- 
pet. I  tried  to  ignore  the  sergeant, 
but  he  kept  glaring  at  me  as  if  he 
wanted  to  poke  me  in  the  nose.  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  when  he  would  leap  up 
and  start  fighting  me.  I  wished  I  was 
home,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  leave  just 
because  he  wanted  to  be  nasty,  even 
if  he  was  big  enough  to  lick  me. 

Finally  I  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  jumped  up  and  ran  into  the 


hall,  paying  no  attention  to  the  ser- 
geant's "Leaving  us,  4-F?"  But  in- 
stead of  going  out  the  front  door  I 
turned  like  a  darn  fool  and  ran  up- 
stairs. Elaine's  father  had  made  a 
library  out  of  a  big  front  bedroom, 
and  there  I  had  read  and  studied  with 
Elaine  quite  a  bit  in  high  school  days. 
Just  then  the  room  seemed  like  a  sort 
of  quiet  sanctuary  to  me.  By  the  up- 
per hall  light  I  found  my  way  across 
the  dark  room  to  the  window,  and 
there  I  stood,  thinking.  I  thought  of 
Harvey  and  what  it  must  be  like  to 
lie  with  your  leg  shattered  in  four 
places  for  weeks  and  weeks,  of  the 
noncom  who  had  handed  me  my 
reject  papers  that  afternoon,  of  Elaine 
and  me  bending  over  a  physics  prob- 
lem that  had  bothered  us,  but  mostly 
of  Harvey.  The  darkness  helped  to 
bring  to  my  mind  lots  of  memories — 
Harvey  home  on  furlough  in  his 
green  uniform,  the  look  on  mother's 
face  when  he  stepped  on  the  train  the 
last  time  we  saw  him,  a  letter  he  had 
sent  me  dated  two  days  before  he  was 
wounded,  the  little  tool  shop  where  he 
worked  in  his  spare  moments  at  home. 
I  felt  sad  and  angry  at  the  same  time, 
mostly  angry  at  what  I  would  have  to 
face  from  people  who  didn't  under- 
stand anything  at  all  about  it,  and  sad 
for  Harvey,  too. 

I  must  have  stood  there  thinking 
for  half  an  hour  almost.  Then  I  heard 
footsteps  and  voices  from  the  room 
just  below.  It  was  Elaine  and  the 
sergeant  opening  the  French  doors 
that  led  from  the  dining  room  to  the 
garden.  I  leaned  out  the  window  and 
saw  him  standing  below  me.  He  was 
waiting  for  Elaine ;  I  could  hear  her 
talking  to  him  from  indoors.  He  took 
out  a  cigarette  and  wet  it  between  his 
lips,  standing  quiet  right  beneath  me. 
Then  I  did  the  kiddish  thing  I've  re- 
gretted ever  since.  There  was  a  heavy 
vase  of  flowers  standing  on  a  low- 
bookcase  just  on  a  level  with  the  win- 
dow sill.  I  picked  the  vase  up  and 
dropped  it  out  the  window.  It  fell 
silently,  the  flowers  tumbling  out  of  it 
in  midair;  it  grazed  the  sergeant's 
shoulder,  and  shattered  on  the  flag- 
stones. 

Then  I  did  the  second  kiddish  thing 
that  night.  I  leaned  against  the  side 
of  the  window  and  cried. 

— Paul  E.  Reynolds 
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700  SONS  A  DAY 

Mrs.  Osgood  Perkins  —  Executive  Director  of  the  Stage  Door  Canteen 


.  ♦  ♦  Probably  few  of  the  Ameri- 
can Theatre  Wing's  eight  Stage  Door 
Canteens  located  strategically  through- 
out the  country  have  had  to  cope  with 
as  many  problems  as  Boston's  Can- 
teen. Being  a  large,  coastal  city,  the 
demands  on  volunteers  and  staff  alike 
have  been  heavy  since  the  first  open- 
ing on  Stuart  Street.  Now,  in  spa- 
cious quarters,  brightly  decorated  with 
circus  murals,  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union  on  Boylston  Street, 
Boston's  Stage  Door  Canteen  is  doing 
a  superlative  job  of  entertaining  an 
average  of  700  servicemen  a  day. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  smooth- 
running,  friendly  atmosphere  of  the 
Canteen  belongs  to  Mrs.  Osgood 
Perkins,  as  executive  director.  Be- 
hind an  evening  at  the  Canteen,  behind 
the  laughter  and  music,  go  hours  of 
unsung,  patient  attention  to  detail  plus 
the  unpublicized  and  unseen  work  of 
her  volunteer  staff. 

The  problem  of  providing  for  the 
amusement  and  food  needs  of  some 
700  servicemen  a  day  is  one  which  re- 
quires ingenuity  and  intelligence.  The 
right  workers  must  be  chosen ;  the 
financial  details  handled  correctly  ;  the 
problems  of  entertainers  and  theatre 
people  who  put  on  shows  for  the  serv- 
icemen must  be  understood ;  finally, 
above  all,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
tliat  the  Canteen  exists  for  the  service- 
men, for  their  enjoyment  and  use. 

Even  the  most  mentally  astigmatic 
individual  to  be  found  walking  around 
can  recognize  that  the  Canteen  is  a 
nice  place  to  visit.  It  has  a  sort  of 
carefree  carnival  spirit.  Or  maybe  it 
more  closely  resembles  a  night  at  the 
Pop  Concerts.  To  achieve  and  main- 
tain this  atmosphere,  the  individual 
requirements  mentioned  above  must 
be  filled,  but  good. 

Mrs.  Osgood  Perkins,  wife  of  one 
of  America's  top  actors,  was  born 
Jane  Rane,  in  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia.  She  remained  there  for 
about  a  year,  until  the  family  moved 
to  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  where 
Frank  W.  Rane  had  been  appointed  a 
professor  at  New  Hampshire  State 
University. 

Growing  up  as  she  did  in  the  lei- 
surely, friendly  surroundings  of  a 


small  town,  there  can  Ije  little  doubt 
that  she  has  an  understanding  of  the 
simple,  homely  needs  of  so  many 
small-town  boys  now  in  service.  And 
this  is  an  excellent  basic  quality  with 
which  to  cope  with  her  job. 

At  the  age  of  12,  the  Rane  family 
moved  to  Waban,  Massachusetts,  and 
Jane  was  sent  to  Newtonville  High 
School.  The  fact  that  her  future  hus- 


Mrs.  Osgood  Perkins 


band,  Osgood  Perkins,  was  attending 
the  same  high  school  at  the  same  time, 
should,  by  rights,  be  stretched  to  have 
some  romantic  impact.  Unfortu- 
nately, stretching  a  point  like  this 
about  Jane  Perkins  is  like  trying  to 
make  a  novel  out  of  the  information 
on  a  highway  warning  sign.  It  is 
much  too  difficult  to  do.  She  knew 
Osgood  Perkins,  slightly,  in  high 
school,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
World  War  I  that  they  met  again  in 
New  York  and.  months  later,  were 
married. 

At  that  time,  she  was  doing  very 
well  by  her  post  of  personnel  director 
for  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company. 
Interviewing  hundreds  of  applicants 
for  jobs  in  the  company  was  no  small 
task.  Getting  the  right  workers  was 
as  hard  then  as  it  is  now,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Canteen.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  her  ability  to 
pick  her  workers,  her  ability  to  gauge 
their  responsibilities  and  capabilities 


as  executives  stems  directly  from  that 
practical  training  of  some  years  back. 

As  a  bit  of  incidental  intelligence 
for  drama  lovers,  when  Osgood  Per- 
kins and  Jane  Rane  were  married, 
Osgood  was  not  on  the  stage.  He  was 
working  as  a  salesman  for  an  inde- 
pendent movie  company,  and  wasn't 
caring  much  for  the  chores.  Fortu- 
nately, Jane  Perkins  was  perfectly  in 
agreement  with  his  desire  to  act.  If 
that  was  what  he  wanted  to  do,  it  was 
all  right  with  her. 

After  some  pretty  "thin"  years, 
both  in  acting  roles  and  cash  returns, 
Osgood  Perkins  hit  his  stride.  His 
name  became  important  in  the  theatre. 
His  friends — and  hers —  were  of  the 
theatre.  In  that  way,  in  her  present 
job,  she  is  well  fitted  to  understand 
theatre  people.  She  also  knows,  from 
years  of  trouping,  how  to  make  a  place 
look  like  home.  The  American  Theatre 
Wing  War  Services  Inc.,  with  some 
30  war  projects  in  action  today 
throughout  the  world,  obviously  rec- 
ognized these  qualifications  when  she 
was  appointed  to  head  the  problem- 
packed  Boston  Stage  Door  Canteen. 
And  today,  everyone  is  completely 
happy  about  the  whole  thing,  Service- 
men, Canteen  staff,  volunteer  work- 
ers, American  Theatre  Wing,  and  the 
city  of  Boston. 

As  the  mother  of  a  lively,  music- 
minded,  twelve-year-old  son,  Mrs. 
Perkins  lives  quietly  in  Newton  when- 
ever there  is  any  free  time  left  over 
from  working  at  the  Canteen.  Very 
probably,  this  hard  work  has  been  an 
antidote  for  loneliness  since  her 
widowhood. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  complete 
a  personality  sketch  than  to  show 
exactly  how  the  Canteen  functions 
under  Mrs.  Perkins'  management. 
Slim,  charming,  and  calm,  she  rates  as 
one  of  the  most  reticent  individuals 
ever  to  be  interviewed  by  the  maga- 
zine. Threads  of  wit  brighten  her 
business  conversations,  but  very  little 
personal  information  can  be  forced  out 
of  her.  The  Canteen  set-up,  then,  rates 
as  the  best  frame  for  a  summary  in  a 
word  portrait. 

Briefly,  the  American  Theatre 
Wing  is  the  total  of  all  unions  con- 
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nected  with  the  arts.  Stage,  radio, 
screen,  vaudeville,  music,  and  various 
allied  crafts  come  under  its  control. 
Since  Mrs.  Perkins  had  worked  with 
the  Theatre  \\^ing  from  its  inception, 
and  since  she  had  done  much  to  help 
in  the  establishment  of  the  War  Serv- 
ices branch  she  brought  to  her  Boston 
job  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  aims  of 
the  organization. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  limited 
staff,  janitors,  dish  washers,  mainte- 
nance men,  Mrs.  Perkins  works  en- 
tirely with  volunteers.  Her  day  begins 
at  1 1  a.m.,  pauses  briefly  at  6  :30  p.m., 
and  resumes  most  evenings  at  8  p.m., 
until  the  Canteen  closes.  This  means, 
of  course,  a  big  total  of  hours  on  the 
job  and  a  big  problem  to  maintain  a 
sizable  staflf  of  volunteers  from  day  to 
day. 

The  working  hours  she  puts  in  are 
willingly  given.  Her  praise  of  her 
staff  of  chairmen  is  ditto.  By  delegat- 
ing the  full  responsibility  for  various 
key  posts  in  the  Canteen's  function- 
ing, she  has  proven  herself  an  excel- 
lent executive. 

Mr.  Del  Monte,  chairman  of  the 
stage  committee,  and  incidentally,  one 
of  their  most  tireless  and  versatile 
workers,  sees  to  the  handling  of  talent. 
He  has  done  a  good  job.  Keeping  the 
excellent  and  full-fledged  stage  in 
working  order  is  no  small  task.  But 
the  evening's  entertainment  goes  off 
with  professional  smoothness  and 
exactly  right  informality  under  his 
handling. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  entertainment 
committee  are  Fred  Nerrell,  AGVA 
representative,  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Flan- 
nigan.  The  night-after-night  task  of 
getting  talent  has  been  well  done  by 
them. 

Senior  Hostesses  every  night  are 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Sumner  Bird  and  Mrs.  Rufus 
Peckham.  The  Junior  Hostesses  are 
headed  by  Diana  Bird  and  Elizabeth 
Watts. 

The  bus  "boys"  for  each  evening 
are  under  the  chairmanship  of  Guy 
Norris  and  Russell  Codman,  and  the 
very  vital,  often  unrecognized  task  of 
preparing  and  serving  food  is  out- 
standingly handled  by  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Snow,  Mrs.  Enid  Botsford,  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Scott. 

The  chef,  by  the  w'ay,  is  none  other 


than  Ralph  DeMatteo,  famed  master 
of  cuisine  from  the  Hotel  Lincoln- 
shire. This,  in  itself,  gives  some  idea 
of  the  calibre  of  the  cuisine,  simple  as 
it  is. 

On  the  more  practical  side,  Mr. 
Oliver  Wolcott  is  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
George  R.  Fearing,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Whittier  is  in  full  charge  of  the 
publicity. 

The  reason  for  so  thorough  a  listing 
of  names  and  duties  is  simple.  Mrs. 
Perkins  wanted  it  that  way.  The  long 
line  of  names  to  whom  she  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  would  fill  up  two  pages. 
The  fact,  however,  that  a  sizable 
wedge  of  the  city's  population  is  rep- 
resented means  that  Boston  is  taking 
an  active  part  in  its  Stage  Door  Can- 
teen. 

There  are  approximately  1200  vol- 
unteer workers  required  in  the  Can- 
teen's operation.  Not  at  one  time, 
naturally,  but  as  often  as  they  are 
needed  and  can  work  the  duties  in. 
Such  able  and  interested  Bostonians 
as  Dorothy  Speare,  the  well-know-n 
authoress,  provide  plenty  of  help  ''off- 
stage," by  recruiting  aides,  taking  up 
problems  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and, 
in  general,  making  themselves  "tre- 
mendously helpful" — as  Mrs.  Perkins 
]nits  it. 

If  you  question  her  about  the  hard- 
est personnel  knot  to  unsnarl  since 
taking  over  the  job,  she  probably 
would  point  to  an  executive  innova- 
tion of  hers.  The  problem  of  placing 
someone  of  ingenuity,  even  temper, 
and  ability  to  cope  with  tlie  gamut  of 
different    situations    which  develop 


nightly,  had  to  be  solved  speedily.  To 
do  this,  she  created  the  post  of  House 
Manager,  under  the  guidance  of  Wil- 
liam Fawcett.  The  manager  for  the 
night  deals  with  everything  connected 
with  the  "house,"  hostesses  and  serv- 
icemen alike. 

When  the  post  was  created,  the  first 
House  Manager  came  to  her  and 
asked  to  have  his  job  defined. 

"But  I  can't  define  it,"  she  told  him. 
"You  have  the  full  responsibility  to 
deal  as  you  need  to  with  the  problems 
that  come  up.  Fll  leave  it  to  you." 

As  a  result,  the  nightly  House 
Manager  deals  with  the  problems 
(and  tiiere  are  plenty)  as  he  sees  fit. 
Recently,  a  young  British  sailor  went 
suddenly  blind.  The  delicate  and  dififi- 
cut  task  of  getting  him  to  the  hos- 
pital, notifying  the  proper  authorities, 
and  checking  on  his  case  fell  to  the 
House  Manager.  And  no  one  was 
more  pleased  to  learn  that  the  blind- 
ness was  only  a  temporary  shock  than 
was  the  same  manager. 

To  date,  besides  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  Canteen,  the  greatest 
gratification  for  Mrs.  Perkins  has 
been  the  mail  which  floods  in  from 
abroad,  from  servicemen  who  have 
enjoyed  themselves.  And  an  equal 
gratification  is  the  return  of  the  boys, 
splashed  with  service  ribbons,  from 
the  foreign  fronts.  This  means  that 
mothers  all  over  the  country  can  take 
a  deep,  thankful  sigh  of  relief. 

This  also  means  that  the  boys  had 
a  good  time  at  the  Canteen.  All  of 
which  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  staff 
and  Mrs.  Perkins  alike. 

— Barbara  Pearson 
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NONE  SO  BLIND 


♦  ♦  ♦  1  here's  drama  in  a  hotel 
lobby.  I  know,  I've  watched  plots 
develop,  characterizations  crystal- 
lize, and  heard  dialogue  as  brittle  as  a 
champagne  glass.  It's  all  there. 

You've  heard  of  these  temperamen- 
tal dramatists  who  do  their  first  act 
in  the  Philippines,  the  second  in  Sai- 
gon, and  the  third  on  a  tramp  steamer. 
None  of  that  nonsense  for  me,  I'm 
normal.  I  find  I  function  best  by 
shutting  myself  in  a  hotel  room  in  a 
strange  town.  Boston  comes  under 
that  latter  head — definitely. 

I  was  staying  at  one  of  the  well 
known  hotels  there  one  night,  trying 
to  finish  a  troublesome  third  act.  The 
way  it  was  working  out,  even  Billy 
Rose  couldn't  have  staged  it.  When 
the  suite  became  unbearable  from  its 
stench  I  quit.  The  lobby  seemed  a 
solution.  Why  not  go  down  and  see 
life  as  it  was?  I  might  learn  some- 
thing. 

You  remember  one  old  Boston  ho- 
tel lobby,  with  its  former  quaint  man- 
ner of  segregating  the  sexes?  Men 
took  one  corner,  the  ladies  lingered 
on  the  other  side.  When  the  right 
two  caught  each  other's  eye,  they  met 
in  the  center  of  the  lobby  and  exit 
left. 

I  was  always  a  little  amused  at  the 
arrangement,  but  I  supposed  Boston 
knew  best.  From  my  vantage  point  I 
watched  the  weary  waiting  on  both 
sides.  On  each  I  saw  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

Count  Carl  Christianson,  from  a 
Scandinavian  consulate,  impeccably 
groomed,  with  gardenia,  and  glass  in 
one  eye,  waited  by  a  window.  On  the 
other  side  I  saw  Muriel  Weld,  from 
the  foreign  exchange  department  of 
a  Brahmin  bank.  Each  was  evidently 
waiting  for  someone.  My  alliterative 
mind  associated  the  foreigner  and 
foreign  exchange.  Simple  deduction, 
intuitive  though  perhaps  inaccurate, 
suggested  they  were  waiting  for  each 
other.  One  flaw  in  that  theory,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  vitiate  it.  If  waiting 
for  each  other,  why  wait  longer  when 
each  was  there.  Well,  that's  a  little 
confusing,  but  after  all  in  the  first  full 
flush  of  enthusiasm,  devising  a  plot, 
one  tends  to  relegate  difificulties  of 


that  sort  to  some  other  day  to  be 
smoothed  out  in  the  rewriting. 

Both  were  becoming  irritated,  and 
were  intently  watching  the  door. 
There  was  a  vacuous  aspect,  almost 
astigmatic,  I  thought  to  their  watch- 
ing. Knowing  both,  and  assuming  they 
knew  each  other,  I  amused  myself  by 
devising  dialogue  for  the  situation. 
Monologues  to  minimize  the  mo- 
notony of  waiting,  would  be  more  de- 
scriptive. 

Carl,  despite  a  fondness  for  Ameri- 
can women,  was  probably  fuming, 
"How  rude,  these  American  women. 
Do  they  not  understand  that  a  gentle- 
man is  not  to  be  kept  waiting,  and  in 
a  public  place.  At  home  this  would 
not  be.  They  are  all  charm,  bvit  no 
consideration." 

Oh  of  course  there  was  more  to  be 
said  by  Carl,  but  I  couldn't  have  him 
stealing  scenes.  Too  long  speeches 
are  bad  technique.  Better  balance 
lines  with  a  few  of  Muriel's  reactions. 
She  was  undoubtedly  having  them. 
By  now  I'd  quite  convinced  myself 
that  the  Count  was  the  object  of  her 
waiting,  and  even  of  her  wrath. 

''Curse  these  Continentals.  Charm- 
ing, yes,  but  still  feudal,  with  medieval 
minds.  Masters  still  of  all  they  sur- 
vey. Believe  they're  more  efifective  if 
their  entrance  is  belated.  Oh,  of 
course,  the  lady  will  wait.  Perhaps 
you're  wrong  in  your  thinking,  my 
fine,  foreign  friend.  I've  waited 
twenty  minutes  longer  now,  than  I 


would  for  tlie  whole  Harvard  crew, 
Freddy  may  not  be  so  punctilious,  but 
at  least  he's  punctual." 

Muriel  was  getting  out  of  hand.  I'd 
have  to  shorten  that  sohloquy.  After 
all,  Carl  was  in  this  little  curtain- 
raiser,  too.  It's  amusing  to  watch  two 
well-bred  people  wrestling  with 
wrath.  'J'he  lesser  species  can  be  so 
much  less  inhibited.  Extroverts 
don't  explode,  nor  do  the  inhibited, 
but  the  well-bred  so  frequently  look 
as  if  they  will. 

Carl's  next  few  speeches,  I  imagine, 
ran  something  like  this :  "She  is  treat- 
ing me  as  she  would  an  American.  It 
is  not  flattering.  Man  has  work  to  do. 
If  there  is  waiting  to  be  done,  that  is 
women's  work.  But  these  American 
career  creatures,  they  work  too.  So 
they  assume  man's  privileges.  Strange 
land,  America." 

I  thought  Muriel  was  about  to 
leave,  but  after  watching  her  intently 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  saw  the  Count 
was  to  be  given  a  stay  of  execution 
apparently.  There  was  thought  be- 
hind those  bright  blue  eyes  of  hers, 
there  seemed  to  be  something  unus- 
ual about  them  just  now.  I  couldn't 
determine  precisely  what,  so  I  went 
on  improvising  her  musings. 

"Perhaps  he's  a  bit  piqued  that  I 
wouldn't  let  him  call  for  me.  Still 
that  doesn't  justify  his  making  me 
wait.  Besides  there's  no  need  for  a 
casual  evening  to  be  conspicuous. 
He'd  be  that  in  Louisburg  Square, 
with  his  blasted  blue  Mercedes.  No — 
this  was  the  place  to  meet  him.  But 


The  third  time  late  this  week,  J .  B. — thru  the  hot  oven  ! 
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he's  not  going  to  meet  me  liere  or  ever 
unless  in  the  next  five  minutes." 

I  looked  at  the  clock,  it  was  five 
minutes  of  nine.  Just  then  I  saw  the 
Count  glance  at  his  watch.  Appar- 
ently all  three  of  us  had  the  same  idea, 
something  should  happen  before  nine. 
He  called  a  bell-boy,  and  taking  out 
his  card,  penciled  something.  The  boy 
verified  its  message,  and  started  his 
rounds.  "Paging  Miss  Weld, — pag- 
ing Miss  Weld." 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  Muriel 
react,  relief  in  her  manner  as  she 
summoned  the  boy.  I  could  imagine 
her  vanity  vanishing,  and  almost  hear 
her  rationalizing,  '"Oh,  he  must  have 
been  unvoidably  detained."  With  a 
message  coming  to  her,  things  that  a 
moment  before  were  difficult,  were 
now  suddenly  different.  Injured  feel- 
ings recuperate  rapidly  at  such  times. 
Vanity's  so  strange,  so  volatile,  erupt- 
ing like  a  volcano,  but  cooling  much 
quicker  than  lava. 

Muriel  involuntarily  took  a  few 
steps  forward.  They  met  with  the 
guarded  effusiveness  common  to  all 
hotel  greetings.  I  couldn't  hear  what 
was  said,  nor  did  I  bother  to  create 
my  own  lines  for  the  situation.  For 
actually  there  was  no  longer  a  situa- 
tion, only  satisfaction,  mutual  and  ap- 
parent. The  momentarily  injured  van- 
ity of  each  had  given  way  to  the 
exciting  prelude  of  two  people  about 
to  discover  each  other. 

-As  they  walked  out  to  the  Street, 
the  tliought  still  persisted,  "Why 
hadn't  they  seen  each  other  during 
the  waiting  period?"  Then  suddenly 
in  one  of  those  flashes  that  is  called 
intuition  in  women.  I  had  the  key.  It 
was  in  that  idea  that  had  kept  recur- 
ring all  the  time  I  was  watching  them 
— vanity — vanity. 

I  remembered  clearly  now.  On 
everv  prior  occasion  when  I  had  seen 
either  of  them,  each  had  been  wear- 
ing thick  lensed  spectacles.  Tonight — 
deliberately,  undoubtedly  —  there 
were  no  glasses. 

— Fr.\.\k  McArdle 
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LOVE,  SO-CALLED 


♦  ♦  .  ^iTou  needn't  worry  about 
your  sister,  Lieutenant,  if  she  en- 
rolls here."  the  very  young  Dean  of 
Miss  Pitkin's  school  assured  Roger, 
earnestly.  "I  warn  our  girls  to  avoid 
love  just  as  they  would  any  other  dis- 
ease." 

Roger  blinked.  Unwillingly  and 
for  the  first  time  since  his  return  from 
Africa  and  points  north,  he  felt  his 
boredom  lifting.  He  had  looked  for- 
ward to  leave  and  Cecelia  so  desper- 
ately. Cecelia  had  been  true  to  him 
in  her  fashion.  She  had  married  one 
of  his  fraternity  brothers,  and  bore- 
dom, like  a  blessed  anesthetic,  had 
overwhelmed  Roger.  Impersonally  he 
noticed  that  the  Dean  was  young, 
twenty-odd,  and  not  bad  looking.  Un- 
til now  she  had  been  merely  a  voice 
reciting  the  charms  of  Miss  Pitkin's 
school.  Hockey.  Tape  markers  for 
handkerchiefs  and  step-ins.  Stewed 
fruit.  Roger  gripped  the  arm  of  his 
chair  as  a  slight  shock  tingled  through 
him.  Gosh,  a  swell  looking  babe,  he 
amended,  observing  the  dark  definite- 
ness  of  her  widow's  peak,  and  the 
Latin  brown  of  her  eyes.  Her  skin 
was  the  bronzy  pink  of  a  ripe  apri- 
cot. 

"Did  you  say  'disease'?"  exploded 
Roger. 

"Of  the  adolescent  period.  The 
symptoms,  if  analyzed  scientifically, 
can  be  understood,  and — and  disposed 
of.  An  attack  is  unnecessary.  Senti- 
mentalists since  the  beginning  of  time 
have  done  their  best  to  befog  the  is- 
sue, but  really  it  all  depends  on  the 
proper  education  of  the  female." 

Roger  studied  her  suspiciously.  The 
gorgeous  brown  eyes  didn't  waver. 
There  wasn't  a  flicker  of  a  smile  on 
the  firm  though  lusciously  curved 
mouth. 

"At  least,"  he  muttered,  "the  school 
sounds  a  safe  place  to  park  Betty  un- 
til my  mother  comes  home." 

He  had  insisted  that  his  mother  not 
cancel  her  lecture  tour.  Then  last 
night  Betty  declared  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  a  soldier  she  had  met  at  a 
dance  less  than  a  week  ago. 

The  Dean  nodded.  "There's  not  a 
man  on  the  place.  Even  our  janitor  is 
a  janitress." 


"Shortage  of  man  power,"  observed 
Roger. 

"Not  at  all.  We're  simply  demon- 
strating in  a  small  way  how  well  the 
world  can  do  without  men.  You're 
aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  whole  his- 
tory of  human  progress  shows  the 
gradual  domination  of  the  female? 
Why  in  a  future  civilization,"  her 
voice  rose  with  enthusiasm  and  the 
apricot  pink  in  her  cheeks  deepened, 
"man  will  be  absolutely  unnecessary." 

Roger  burst  out  laughing.  "Oh, 
come  now." 

Her  eyes  flashed  indignantly.  She 
believed  this  bunk.  Funny  kid.  He 
felt  a  faint  curiosity  as  to  how  she  got 
that  way. 

"Well,  what  are  you  good  for?" 
she  cried.  "To  fight,  that's  all.  In 
the  future,  there'll  be  no  wars." 

"The  stork,"  he  reminded  her 
gently.  "There's  a  mighty  hard  work- 
ing bird.  Are  you  being  fair  to  labor  ? 
What's  he  to  do  in  this  jolly  post  war 
world  of  yours?  Go  on  relief  or 
starve  ?" 

"Test  tube  babies,"  she  i-etorted. 
"Even  so." 

She  was  emphatic.  "A  few  male 
specimens  may  be  necessary  but  sci- 
ence will  remedy  that  some  day." 

"Good  God.  .  .  .  See  here."  He 
leaned  forward  frowning.  "Have  you 
ever  known  any  men?" 

"Too  many.  I  always  interview  the 
fathers  of  prospective  students.  The 
experience  strengthens  my  conviction 
that  a  single  sexed  world  would  be  an 
improvement." 

"I  can  imagine,"  sighed  Roger, 
getting  to  his  feet.  "Still  I  should 
think  that  among  them  there  might  be 
one  to  give  you  a  thrill." 

She  stood  up,  too.  Tallish,  but  not 
too  tall.  A  creature  of  winsome  curves 
not  an  arm's  length  way. 

"Oh,  I  know  I'm  talking  nonsense," 
she  admitted.  "I  was  only  carrying 
my  theories  to  a  logical  conclusion. 
But  there's  no  reason  why  mating 
shouldn't  be  on  an  intelligent  and  not 
an  emotional  basis.  "I'm  going  to  do 
my  thesis  on  'Love,  So-called,  Its 
Cause  and  Cure.'  You,"  the  brown 
eyes  rested  coldly  on  Roger's  six  feet 
of  uniformed  good  looks,  "can  have 
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no  conception  of  the  absolutely  sex- 
less attitude  of  the  modern,  or  shall 
we  say,  future  woman?" 

"Better  make  it  future."  Swiftly  he 
put  two  capable  arms  around  her  and 
kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

The  girl  twisted  away  from  him. 
Her  eyes  sparked  temper.  Her  cheeks 
were  flaming  unscientifically.  "That's 
not  the  reaction  I  should  expect  from 
— an  officer,  and,  and  gentleman !" 

"But  you  see,  my  girl,  you  don't 
know  a  damned  thing  about  ordinary 
human  reactions."  He  was  glaring 
down  at  her.  He  found  himself  all 
stirred  up  inside,  his  heart  yammer- 
ing like  an  automatic.  "You  gabble 
about  symptoms.  Love,  a  disease.  If 
you  want  to  do  a  good  job  of  this  the- 
sis you'd  better  get  some  first-hand 
data." 

He  grabbed  his  hat. 

"Lieutenant  Hamilton—"  She 
sounded  breathless.  At  the  door 
Roger  turned. 

Her  hands  were  clasped  and  she 
looked  down.  "Maybe,"  she  said  al- 
most inaudibly.  "you  have  a  point 
there." 

Roger  swung  briskly  down  the  hall 
oblivious  of  the  interested  titters  of 
Miss  Pitkin's  students,  competently 
established  in  their  manless  world.  He 
was  whistling  "Mairsey  Dotes."  Im- 
agine a  dream  girl  like  that  shut  up 
with  a  bunch  of  women.  No  wonder 
she  got  screwy  ideas.  Or  had  a  man 
given  her  a  raw  deal  ?  He'd  do  a  little 
research  that  night  as  well  as  she. 
Boy,  she  was  cute — and  so  doggoned 
naive. 

He  didn't  glance  back  at  the  Dean 
smiling  after  him.  "I'll  wear  my 
swishy  cape  with  the  bunny  collar," 
she  murmured.  "How  he  swallowed 
it  all.  I  had  to  think  of  something." 
Her  brown  eyes  grew  dreamy.  "He's 
cute — but  so  naif." 

— Gertrude  Hecker  Winders 
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RARE  WATCH  TREASURE 


♦  ♦  ♦  ^VatchilS  are  not  inanimate 
objects.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
vital,  iitiHtarian  companions,  whose 
\  aUic  we  never  quito  appreciate  until 
we  lose  them  or  they  require  repair. 
During  their  hospitalization,  we 
glance  at  a  bare  wrist  or  fumble  in  an 
empty  pocket,  aware  that  time  is 
stampeding  ahead  and  that  there  is  no 
personal,  periodic  reminder  for  us. 

Even  those  of  who  are  less  roman- 
tically inclined  towards  timepieces 
shouldn't  miss  seeing  the  cross  watch 
recently  acquired  by  the  Windsor  Art 
(ialleries  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  This 
watch,  fashioned  like  a  crucifix,  is 
probably  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
made.  Not  its  shape,  however,  nor 
the  exquisite  craftsmanship  employed 
to  create  it  makes  it  unique  among 
watches.  The  fact  that  its  movement 
is  fitted  compactly  into  the  four  sec- 
tions, as  well  as  the  center,  of  its 
1/4"  by  1"  cross-shaped  case,  confuses 
the  most  expert  watch-makers.  It  is 
commonly  accepted  that  round  move- 
ments are  the  only  kind  known  to 
function  properly.  Therefore,  the 
controversial  aspect  of  this  treasure 
is  at  once  apparent. 

Expert  watch-makers  examining  it 
can  almost  guess  that  the  watch  was 
fashioned  by  a  Frenchman,  as  it  was. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  compliment  to 
the  artistic  sensitivity  of  the  Gallic 
temperament  which  produces  such 
magnificent  artisans  as  Verger  who 
made  each  separate  part  by  hand.  In- 
side the  watch  is  an  inscri])tion  read- 
ing "Made  by  Verger  for  Tiffany  and 
Co."  No  information  regarding  this 
man  is  available,  leaving  a  void  that 
to  the  more  imaginative  person  tanta- 
lizes. For,  anyone  who  sees  this  evi- 
dence of  his  mastery  over  his  art 
wishes  to  know  more  about  the  man. 

The  base  of  the  watch-case  is  solid 
gold,  ornamented  in  light  green  and 
salmon-pink  enamel.  In  front,  the 
watch's  face  occupies  the  center  of 
the  cross,  and  the  cross  design  is  fol- 
lowed in  pink  enamel,  outlined  by  a 
l)and  of  harmonious  green.  Gossamer- 


fine  tracery  of  platinum  studded  with 
brilliant  diamonds  decorates  the  back 
of  the  watcli.  It  is  su])erbly  lovely 
with  delicate  shades  of  enamel  show- 
ing through  the  tracery.  Appended 
to  the  watch,  to  wind  and  set  it,  is  a 
fine,  two-tone  gold  chatelaine  chain, 
tliree  inches  in  length,  with  shields  of 
diamonds  at  each  end.  The  chate- 
laine is  the  crowning  detail  which 
contributes  to  make  this  watch  an  au- 
thentic museiun  piece. 


Who  its  owner  or  owners  have  been 
is  not  known.  Tit¥any's  records  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Exhibition  were  de- 
stroyed when  they  moved  to  their  new 
location  a  few  years  ago.  On  seeking 
further  information  about  the  watch, 
the  Galleries  learned  that  Tiffany, 
when  recently  contacted,  doubted  the 
existence  of  a  watch  whose  movement 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  When 
they  saw  it,  they  realized  that  the 
watch  had  been  made  for  them  as  a 
rare  Exhibition  attraction  in  1876. 

The  public  has  a  perfect  right  to 


Front  and  back  views  of  the  famous  cross  watch. 


No  ordinary  occasion  inspired  the 
cross  watch.  Nothing  less  than  the 
Centennial  International  Exhibition 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  made 
Tiffany  and  Co.  commission  its  Paris 
branch  to  send  something  "out-of- 
this-world"  to  amaze  the  public.  Al- 
most forty  foreign  nations,  invited  to 
participate  in  the  exhibition  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  American  Independence, 
vied  in  sending  the  choicest  of  their 
arts,  merchandise  and  products  of  the 
soil  and  mine  to  America.  The  United 
States  was  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  rare  and  beautiful  things  of 
the  Old  \\'orld,  and  a  surging  nation- 
alistic pride  spurred  craftsmen  on. 

The  cross  watch  was  brought  to 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  and,  ac- 
cording to  what  records  are  available, 
was  jjrobably  sold  shortly  afterwards. 


be  incredulous  when  the  rumor  of 
the  cross  watch  spreads  around  Bos- 
ton. Such  a  watch  is  just  not  to  be 
seen,  even  in  the  most  exclusive  jew- 
elry shops  in  town.  But  all  you  skej)- 
tics  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  this 
unusual  ]3iece  soon,  since  inevitably 
someone  will  insist  on  owning  the 
watcli,  and  it  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
jniblic  eye  to  become  the  prized  pos- 
session of  a  lucky  lady — or  gentle- 
man. \\  ith  these  prospects  ahead,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  who  the  next 
owner  of  the  watch  will  be.  What 
family  will  iiave  it  as  an  heirloom? 
Will  it  remain  in  Boston?  Time  will 
t-11,  the  same  Time  that  inspired 
X'erger  to  create  it  over  a  half  century 
ago. 

Do  Your  Part  —  Buy  War  Bonds 
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(plus  lax) 


It's  a  gay  case  of  "look  peasant  please"  with  this  free- 
wheeling cart  laden  with  bottles  for  fingertip  beauty!  Its  bounty 
—  a  double  bottle  of  La  Cross  Glycerated  Polish  Remover, 

a  full-size  bottle  of  La  Cross  color-perfect  Nail  Polish  and 
two  manicure  sticks.  A  wonderful  set  to  give  or  to  own. 


ORDAN    MARSH    COMPANT   •   BO  ST  OH,     MASS    ■  NEW    EHGLAHD    S    LARGEST    S  T  O  R 


SHOP  TALK 


.  .  .  H  iiRE  IT  is !  Just  what  you 
have  been  waiting"  for  !  Summertime ! 
And,  as  Porgy  says,  "The  living  is 
easy."  So  let's  forget  heavy  woolens 
and  tweeds,  safely  tucked  away  in 
moth  balls,  and  concentrate  on  your 
summer  wardrobe. 

Those  of  you  who  are  vacation- 
bound  should  make  a  point  of  step- 
ping into  Lamson  and  Hubbard's  first 
floor  sportswear  department.  Here 
are  the  smooth,  casual  play  clothes 
that  will  ease  their  way  into  your 
traveling"  bag.  At  resorts,  you'll  find 
yourself  having  a  much  better  time  if 
you  own  the  slack  suit  appropriately 
dubbed  "The  Loafer"  by  its  ingenious 
designer.  It  comes  in  a  snowy  white 
cotton  twill,  and,  guess  what,  the 
slacks  and  jacket  can  be  purchased 
separately.  You'll  like  the  way  the 
jacket  is  cut  on  the  English  box  type 
with  a  vent  on  either  side.  The  price 
is  likable  too!  Only  $10.95  for  the 
jacket  and  $7.95  for  the  slacks. 

Just  right  for  inviting  a  tan — and 
ever  so  chic  besides — is  the  bare- 
back sun  dress  witli  wide  shoulder 
straps  and  buttons  all  the  way  down 
the  back.  It's  irresistible  in  aqua  or 
copen  blue  in  light  weight  cotton. 
Should  you  object  to  exposure  when 
old  "sole  mio"  hides  behind  a  cloud, 
just  slip  on  the  separate,  short- 
sleeved  Eton  jacket  and  keep  hapi)y. 
All  yours  for  $14.95.  Then,  too,  an- 
other brand-new  sun  dress  (three 
pieces)  has  been  created  in  a  most 
desirable  cotton  and  rayon  summer 
fabric-Iinene.  It  looked  simply  knock- 
out in  subtle  beige  with  a  graceful 
scallop  motive  around  the  circular 
skirt,  on  one  enthusiastic  deb  who  was 
buying  it  for  her  own  sunmier  ward- 
robe. A  brown  and  white  polka  dot 
halter  provides  "l.armonious  con- 
trast," and  the  outfit  is  complete  with 
a  smart  sleeveless  bolero  to  match 
the  skirt.  It  also  comes  in  refreshing 
mellon  or  leaf  green,  tempting"  colors 
and,  may  I  add,  temptingly  priced, 
too. 

Lamson's  is  proud  of  its  super  col- 
lection of  shorts,  three  distinctive 
styles  in  cotton  gabardine  to  show 
your  pretty  knees.  A  bevy  of  beau- 
tiful colors !  The  suspender  type 
comes  pleated  on  the  sides  and  back. 


Or  are  you  tlie  kind  of  gal  who  in- 
sists on  the  magically  slimming  lines 
of  knee  lengtli  shorts  with  side  but- 
tons? Who  can  blame  you?  But  don't 
miss  the  pair  with  knife  pleating, 
front  and  back.  Every  sportswoman 
dotes  on  them.  Add  a  gay  jersey  and 
you're  a  genius  at  fashion's  sleight  of 
hand ! 

NEED  to  fret  anv  more 
over  engagement  gifts  or  something 
diflferent  for  Nancy's  birthday.  Just 
spend  a  bit  of  your  precious  time  at 
Jetuel  Crest,  476  Boylston  Street. 
Scads  of  things  suggest  themselves. 
For  instance,  what  feminine  creature 
can  resist  a  striking  silver  link  brace- 
let whose  big  pendant  disc  is  made 
expressly  for  a  monogram.  Why  not 
Nancy's?  Many  versions  at  $5.00  and 
up  (tax  included).  And  what  better 
way  is  there  to  celebrate  Sue's  en- 
gagement than  with  the  heavenly 
rhinestone  ear  clips  she  can  wear  to 
dazzle  her  Marine.  Elegant  baguettes 
are  delicately  arranged  in  a  snow-flake 


])attern.  just  as  glisteningly  cool  to 
behold  as  the  mid-winter  reality. 

Of  course,  this  trip  is  for  gifts,  but 
if  you  see  something  that  leaves  you 
breathless,  give  yourself  a  treat.  Is  it 
real  ?  Pale,  dreamy-blue  Indian 
moonstone  ear  clips,  and  —  ah  —  a 
daisy  of  moonstone  petals  with  its  vi- 
brant ruby  center.  Glamor  forever 
and  ever.  If  the  matching  ring  in- 
trigues you,  too,  well — ! 

Wn"iile  you're  there,  you  might  just 
as  well  have  the  pearls  Granny  left 
you  restrung  into  a  fashionable,  new, 
two  or  three  strand  choker.  At  your 
throat,  it'll  make  last  year's  black 
basic  smack  of  fall  previews. 

To  see  Jewel  Crest's  special  kind 
of  sorcery,  though,  bring  in  your  out- 
moded collection  of  stick  pins.  As  the 
wand  lifts,  you'll  be  amazed  at  the 
"fantasy  of  stick  pins,"  a  gorgeous 
cluster  of  jewels  and  ornaments  in 
floral  designs  artistically  grouped  in 
brooch  form  to  suit  your  individual 
personality,  Madame !  Fascinating 
jewelry,  isn't  it? 

Lots  of  your  North  Shore  neigh- 


"We'd  like  to  know  if  we  can  have  our  car  streamlined." 
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bors  dash  into  R.  H.  Stearns  Sports- 
wear Center  on  the  fourth  floor  to 
give  a  fashion-lift  to  their  summer- 
time wardrobes.  The  place  has  a  mag- 
netic quality.  You  can  pick  up  a  nice, 
boxy  Shetland  wool  sweater  in  pastels 
or  darker  shades.  The  ribbon-bound 
cardigan  and  comfortable  slip-on 
make  a  very  compatible  couple.  Actu- 
ally, they're  perfect  for  your  back-to- 
college  outfit,  but  why  not  enjoy  them 
now  ?  Prices  are  moderate. 

Take  a  peek  at  the  glowing,  jewel- 
tone  cashmeres,  too.  The  one  the 
model  wears  in  emerald  green  is  an 
absolute  prize,  and  such  quality !  To 
go  with  it,  how  about  one  of  the  bold 
plaid  skirts  in  brighter,  younger  col- 
ors or  an  angel-smooth  doeskin  in  a 
limpid  pastel?  Golf  companions  rate 
your  chic  high  when  you  brighten  the 
fairways  in  these. 

For  that  "just  right"  look  at  beach 
or  country,  Stearns  offers  blazers  at 
$16.95  that  will  "wow"  you.  Your 
favorite  will  probably  be  a  loose-fit- 
ting, knitted  one  with  a  nubby  cotton 
finish.  Select  your  own  stripe  combi- 
nation :  white  with  navy,  kelly  green 
or  red.  Your  friend,  who  insists  on 
nonchalant  coloring,  can  have  the  true 
navy  blue  blazer  piped  in  white  for 
$14.95.  Now  who  looks  snappiest? 
Don't  leave  before  you  meditate  on 
the  fascinating  lavender  broadcloth 
dress  belted  in  corn  yellow,  and,  like 
our  aircraft,  built  for  action.  "Action 
sleeves"  can  be  unbuttoned  for  free- 
dom in  a  vigorous  golf  or  tennis  game. 
And  naturally,  the  tailoring  is  super- 
lative. You'll  be  back  again  to  the 
Sportswear  Center ! 

.  ♦  ♦  A  VERY  INTERESTING  fash- 
ion treat  exists  in  Jordan  Marsh's 
Junior  Bazaar.  Both  ingenue  and 
matron  would  be  wise  to  elevate  them- 
selves to  the  third  floor  to  look  it  over. 
Forget  your  birthdays.  It's  your  size 
that's  important !  Do  alteration 
charges  for  shortening  waistlines, 
skirts  and  droopy  sleeves  defeat  you? 
Let  Jordan's  Junior  Bazaar  prove, 
madame,  that  lovely  clothes  for  the 
smaller,  shorter  figure  can  be  slipped 
on  and  worn  right  out  of  the  store. 
The  old  alteration  fund  can  be  used 
for  another  adorable  cotton  print. 
Practical,  what?  Extra  special  in  this 
department   are    sophisticated  seer- 


suckers, striped  the  way  you  like  'em. 
One  with  a  shirtmaker  collar,  fly- 
front,  and  round,  set-in  yolk,  covers 
every  conceivable  daytime  occasion. 
Seersuckers  are  $7.70  to  $8.95.  You 
country  lassies  in  town  for  air-condi- 
tioned luncheon  engagements  would 
look  tops  in  a  two-piece,  beige  butcher 
linen  frock.  Lipstick-red  wooden 
beads  around  the  lapels  make  them 
startlingly  different  from  any  lapels 
you've  ever  seen.  Ravishing,  my 
dear ! 

Expertly  tailored  with  a  wealth  of 
detail  are  the  Handmacher  suits  in 
slick  "weathervane"  material.  An- 
swering the  career  girl's  prayer, 
they're  cool  and  unlined.  Quite  ex- 
ecutive-looking, too,  without  losing 
their  youthful  aspect.  Try  one  on  in 
the  seasons  hit-parade  color,  char- 
treuse. The  cardigan  jacket  has  two 
smart  flap  pockets  and  pearl  buttons. 
The  skirt's  definitely  impressive ! 
Deep  kick  pleats  front  and  back  is  a 
fashion  feature  to  make  people  ask 
where  you  got  it.  Maybe  you'd  like 
a  luxurious  white  one,  instead,  with 
the  favorite  club  collar  and  two  flap 
pockets  multiplied  by  two.  That's  not 
all !  Handmacher  has  produced  a  third 
style  exactly  like  the  white  suit  you 
tried  on.  Only  the  turned-up  cuff  and 
the  short  sleeve  will  surprise  you 
"cause  you  never  suspected  you'd  find 
one  like  it.  Each  suit  $19.95  in  its 
own  right. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Gentlemen,  be  seated! 
Your  interlocutor  means,  of  course,  at 
the  Continoital,  corner  Boylston  and 
\\'ashington  Streets.  Let  the  salesman 
show  you  as  complete  a  line  of  haber- 
dashery as  you'll  find  anywhere  in  the 
city.  Neat  patterns  in  ties  or  bold 
figures  in  crepe  and  faille  to  blend 
well  with  your  fine  Manhattan  shirt. 
Just  for  change,  get  the  striped  one 
in  broadcloth.  The  low-set  collars  are 
made  that  way  for  your  hot-weather 
comfort. 

Internationally  renowned  Stein 
Bloch  clothes  of  fine  tailoring  quality 
are  waiting  there  for  your  approval. 
You'll  admit  "Coolites,"  two-piece 
tropical  suits  in  rayon  fabric  that  dis- 
courages wrinkles,  are  faultless  for 
town  wear.  For  lounge  wear  or 
travel,  they're  equally  good.  You  can 
have   them   in   bright   clear  colors. 


simply 
stunning 
for 
sunning 


.  .  .  our  new  playclothes, 
swim  suits,  shorts,  and 
halters  have  week-enders 
agog  with  their  siren  look  .  . 

from  8.95 
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*  Mm* 


E  STROM 


This  remarkable  cream  contains  Biocine,*  equivalent  of  an  estrogenic 
substance  which  is  plentiful  in  youth  but  which  grows  less  with  each  passing 
year.  Used  as  directed,  Estrolar  is  most  important  in  attaining  a  youthful 
appearance  of  face,  neck,  and  hands!  30-day  supply,  5.50.  Twin  jars,  10.00 


Look  Prettier  with  Gourielli  Make-up 


EMULSION  CLEANSER,  the  gentle,  modern  way  to  cleanse      "moonlight  mist"  face  powder,  a  beautiful  mist 


your  skin  before  applying  make-up.  Goes  on  like 
melted  velvet,  softens  and  soothes.  1.50  and  3.00 

ERMINE  foundation,  l)lends  with  your  own  coloring, 
conceals  little  flaws,  gives  a  dewy  finish 
under  your  powder.  2.00  and  3.50 


blended  to  match  your  natural  coloring,  instead  of 
artificially  covering  it.  1.50  and  3.00 

lustre  LIPSTICK,  youiig  glowing  color 
for  lips  and  cheeks,  gives  a  natural  match. 
Velvety  base  stays  on  and  protects.  1.50  piustaxes 


SOLD  AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.    &   WM.  FILEXE'S  SONS  CO. 
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grays,  tans  and  browns.  There  are 
plain  shades,  self-stripes  and  stripes 
of  varied  colors  also.  An  easy-fitting 
drape  model  would  be  nice,  since  is 
affords  coolness  and  has  no  binding 
tightness  to  make  these  July  days 
seem  hotter.  Wide-shouldered  coats, 
double-breasted  or  two  and  three  but- 
ton models  along  with  full-cut,  im- 
peccable trousers  are  smartly  designed 
for  summer  wear.  A  gabardine  suit, 
possessing  the  same  excellent  fea- 
tures, is  another  idea.  But  the  "Cool- 
ites,"  frosty,  breezy  and  smart  are  a 
necessity  at  $29.75  for  the  well- 
dressed  man  about  town. 

Certainly,  you're  entitled  to  a 
double-duty  dress.  A  dress  for 
brightening  up  "Blue  Monday"  at  the 
office  and  doing  likewise  for  your  Es- 
planade-Supper date  Monday  night. 
Peter  Flynn's  heartily  agrees  you  de- 
serve one  and  here  it  is  on  the  second 
floor.  It's  a  little  love  in  red  and 
white  checked  rayon  gingham  of  the 
popular  two-piece  sort.  How  tricky  it 
is !  Flat  revers,  lattice-work  peplum, 
attached,  tie-in- front  belt  and  full 
gored  skirt  conspire  to  make  it  look 
a  fabulous  amount  of  money.  Incred- 
ibly, it's  $8.95 !  And  speaking  of 
prices,  Flynn's  has  other  little  gems 
from  $5.95  to  $10.95.  Racks  of  them 
to  choose  from,  in  cotton  and  rayon 
ginghams,  spun-rayons  with  that 
linen  look,  and  seersuckers. 

Demure  and  guileless  damsels  make 
a  bee-line  to  the  daisy-printed  piques 
which  come  in  brown,  beige  and 
white,  royal  blue,  beige  and  white,  or 
flamboyant  red  and  white.  You've 
always  thrilled  over  dirndls,  espe- 
cially this  kind  with  a  wide,  set-in 
midriff  to  emphasize  your  slim  waist. 
And  gaze  on  that  square  yoke  of 
white  eyelet  plus  its  dainty  ruffle,  de- 
liberately put  there  to  flatter  your 
neckline.  Guarantees  conquest !  Do 
you  mind?  Fashion's  summer  key- 
notes :  bow  touches  here  and  there, 
suspender  effects,  candy  stripes, 
clever  stitching  details  on  white  waffle 
piques  are  yours  at  Peter  Flynn's. 
Hurry  before  someone  else  snatches 
away  the  cotton  prize  meant  just  for 
you ! 

Smith  Patterson  Company  has  an 
uncanny  hold  on  people.  They  never 
— well,  hardly  ever — pass  the  corner 
of  Summer  and  Arch  Streets  without 


m  S      "See  arythin^of  a  wrecked  i 

visiting  a  moment.  No.  It's  not 
cricket  to  get  sentimental,  soldiers 
tell  you,  but  these  are  sentimental 
days.  So,  before  your  own  extra  spe- 
cial Private  returns  from  his  fur- 
lough, place  this  heavy  gold  ring  on 
his  finger,  a  ring  skillfully  devised  foi 
just  such  brave  fellows.  He'll  appre 
ciate  the  flat,  oval  top  because,  presto, 
your  smiling  picture  slides  out  of  il. 
His  monogram  engraved  on  the  sur 
face  makes  it  forever  his.  Rings  des- 
ignated for  every  branch  of  the  service 
are  on  display — Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rines and  Coastguard.  Some  have 
burnished,  gold  insignias,  effective  on 
onyx  or  other  synthetic  stones.  Gifts 
of  endurance,  around  $18.50  up  to 
$62.50  (tax  included). 

Officers'  cuff-links  come  in  gold, 
too,  attractive  round  and  oval  ones 
with  Army  and  Navy  insignias,  lend- 
ing finesse  to  uniforms.  Officers' 
wives  run  off  with  them  the  day  they 
arrive,  so  hurry 

Identification  bracelets  may  not 
seem  too  original  in  wartime,  yet 
every  lady  and  gent  in  our  Armed 
Forces  wants  one.  They  merit  gold 
ones,  slender-linked  for  WACs  and 
WAVEs,  solid,  heavy  ones  for  the 
men.  In  retaliation,  you  may  receive 
a  lapel  pin  from  him,  dimunitive 
crossed  Signal  Corps  flags,  a  military 
keep-sake.  Civilians  aren't  the  only 
shoppers,  you  know ! 

.  ♦  ♦  "Yes,  indeed,  locks  must 
look  lustrously  lovely  and  well- 
groomed,  too,  despite  the  ravages  of 
salt  water  and  sunshine.  Time  is  the 


-engine  plane  in  these  parts  " 

crux.  Who  wants  to  sit  for  hours  in 
beauty  salons  "cooking"  until  perma- 
nently curled?  Audree,  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza,  and  her  staff  of  wonders  un- 
derstand everything.  In  sympathy, 
they  offer  you  an  improved  "Cold 
Wave"  permanent,  the  actual  perma- 
nent covering  a  brief  hour.  No  more 
mornings  devoted  to  steaming  your 
crop  in  hot  pads  in  the  name  of 
beauty.  It's  a  quick,  comfortable 
process  now.  Your  "Cold  Wave,"  set 
in  the  summer's  latest  Action  Bob, 
can  be  combed  to  meet  any  occasion. 
Soft,  rippling  waves  today ;  enviable, 
hiffh  ringlets  on  roof-dancing  eve- 
nings. A  versatile  head,  yours  !  And 
it's  a  permanent  that's  good  on  every 
type  of  hair.  Absolutely  harmless 
chemically,  by  the  way ! 

What's  to  be  done  for  the  young 
girl  who  is  casual  about  her  longish, 
wind-blown  tresses?  A  style  de- 
signed to  let  her  keep  her  hair  long, 
yet  smart,  too,  for  festive  occasions ! 
Slanting-height  gives  lively  move- 
ment to  such  a  hair-do,  starting  with 
a  deep,  graceful  wave  at  the  hairline 
and  flowing  upward  into  a  slightly 
fluffed  crest  of  curls.  A  sleek,  chig- 
non effect  at  the  back  is  very  charm- 
ing on  a  young  person,  and  easy  to 
handle  once  it  has  been  set  by  Audree. 
While  its  design  follows  sculpturally 
classic  lines,  the  styling  is  young  and 
gay.  Created  exclusively  for  you,  mv 
fashion-minded  young  lady. 

So  long,  and  may  rollicking  recre- 
ation be  yours  1 

— Phyllis 
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AND  SO  YOUNG.  TOO 


♦  ♦  ♦  Joe  came  running  up  the 
sidewalk,  his  left  hand  clutching  the 
straps  of  his  roller  skates  which  hung 
over  his  shoulder,  his  face  streaming 
with  tears.  He  looked  as  if  he  still 
had  that  half -floating  feeling  of  skat- 
ing, as  if  he  had  just  taken  off  his 
skates,  for  he  swayed  from  one  side 
of  the  walk  to  the  other  in  his  haste. 
The  old  elms  that  lined  the  walk  were 
still  under  the  sleepy  southern  sun, 
and  the  evening  light  flickered  dream- 
ily through  the  leaves  down  to  the 
pavement.  Joe's  face  was  grimy  and 
streaked  with  tears. 

He  was  sobbing  quietly  to  himself, 
but  as  he  came  to  his  own  house  and 
ran  up  the  grass  embankment  from 
the  street,  he  began  screaming  for  his 
Mother.  He  stumbled  up  the  steps  and 
ran  across  the  gray  wooden  porch  and 
burst  into  the  front  hall. 

The  hall  was  neat  and  clean  and 
cool.  Over  near  the  staircase  stood  a 
hatrack,  and  against  one  wall  was  an 
upright  piano  piled  high  with  music. 
Opposite  the  piano  was  a  long  table 
covered  with  keys  and  mail  and  books. 
Scatter  rugs  covered  parts  of  the 
floor,  and  Joe  clattered  across  the 
bare  spots  with  his  skates  still  dan- 
gling over  his  shoulder. 

"Mother!"  he  screamed.  "Mother, 
where  are  you?" 

From  the  upstairs  came  a  soothing 
"Whoo-oo,"  his  Mother's  usual  way 
of  answering.  "What's  the  matter, 
Joe?" 

Joe  rushed  up  the  steps  and  into  his 
Mother's  bedroom.  She  had  been  sit- 
ting in  an  old  wicker  rocker  by  the 
window,  darning  socks,  and  now  she 
had  gotten  up  to  meet  Joe.  "Why 
what's  wrong,  Joe?"  she  asked  anx- 
iously. "What's  the  matter  ?" 

She  picked  him  up  and  put  his 
skates  on  the  floor  and  then  settled 
back  down  in  the"  rocker  with  him  in 
her  lap.  She  rocked  back  and  forth 
witli  her  arms  around  Joe ;  and  Joe 
leaned  his  head  against  her  shoulder. 
She  smelled  of  that  nice  smell  of  vio- 
lets he  liked  so  much,  and  she  wore  a 
faded  cotton  dress  because  she  had 
been  out  in  the  garden  that  afternoon 
and  hadn't  taken  time  to  change  for 
supper  yet. 


Gradually  his  sobs  died  away,  and 
he  lay  quiet  against  his  Mother  while 
the  old  rocker  squeaked  protestingly 
at  their  weight.  From  time  to  time 
she  looked  down  at  him  and  smiled 
and  continued  rocking.  Then  finally 
she  said,  "Now  what's  it  all  about? 
What  happened  ?  Did  you  trip  over 
that  place  in  the  sidewalk  again?" 

"No,  it  was  the  train.  The  train 
.  .  ."  Joe  began,  and  he  looked 
frightened,  as  if  he  would  start  cry- 
ing again  any  minute. 

"Just  start  at  the  beginning  and  go 
slow,  Joey.  What's  this  about  the 
train?"  his  Mother  asked  comfort- 
ingly. 

"Well,  I  was  skating  down  on  Davis 
street,"  Joe  said,  still  sniffing,  his 
voice  still  breaking  a  little.  "And  I 
skated  past  that  house  the  Cobles  used 
to  live  in.  They've  got  a  walk  that's 
real  good  to  skate  on  because  it's  got 
a  lot  of  flat  red  bricks  in  it,  and  they 
make  your  feet  feel  good  when  you  go 
over  them. 

"So  I  skated  up  the  walk  and  was 
skating  around  the  steps  when  a  lady 
came  around  the  side  of  the  house. 
She  was  a  pretty  lady  with  real  yellow 
hair,  and  her  lips  were  red,  awful 
red." 

Joe's  Mother  looked  down  for  a 
minute  with  a  puzzled,  worried  ex- 
pression, thinking  once  again  of  how 
much  she  wished  she  could  move 
away  from  this  end  of  town.  It  was 
once  the  place  Everybody  lived,  and 
now  there  were  only  a  few  proud  fam- 
ilies left — proud  and  poor.  Joe  didn't 
have  many  nice  boys  to  play  with 


around  here,  she  thought ;  just  the 
tough  mill  boys. 

"The  lady  looked  at  me  and  smiled  ; 
so  I  smiled  back  and  asked  her  if  she 
minded  if  I  skated  on  her  walk.  She 
said  no,  to  go  right  ahead.  Then  she 
went  in  the  house,  and  I  kept  on  skat- 
ing. 

"I  was  just  getting  ready  to  leave 
when  she  came  back  out  on  her  porch 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  a  coca- 
cola."  Joe  looked  up  guiltily.  "I  told 
her  you  didn't  like  me  to  drink  them 
inuch,  but  she  said  she  wouldn't  tell 
and  to  come  on  in  the  back  yard,  and 
«he'd  give  me  one  and  some  cookies, 
too.  I  decided  I  would,  but  I  kept  my 
skates  on,  and  walked  around 
through  the  grass  to  the  backyard. 

Joe's  face  was  peaceful  now ;  he 
was  thinking  of  the  backyard  again. 

"They've  fixed  it  up  a  lot  better 
back  there  than  the  Cobles  did,"  he 
went  on.  "There  were  a  lot  of  chairs 
and  a  table  with  an  umbrella  over  it 
that  was  orange  like  at  the  beach ;  and 
they  had  painted  the  old  chicken  house 
so  it  didn't  even  look  like  a  chicken 
house  any  more.  The  lady  said  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Blanchard,  but  I 
could  call  her  Mamie  if  I  wanted  to." 

His  Mother  looked  down  again, 
with  a  frown  now.  Joe  was  laughing. 
"I  told  her  our  cook's  name  is  Ma- 
mie. She  looked  kind  of  mad  for  a 
minute ;  then  she  said  all  the  good 
girls  were.  What  did  she  mean. 
Mother?" 

"I  wouldn't  know,  Joe,"  she  said. 
"Go  ahead;  then  what?" 

"She  told  me  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  under  the  umbrella  and  she 
would  get  the  coca-cola,"  Joe  said. 
"And  in  a  minute  she  came  out  with 
a  lot  of  coca-colas  and  some  other 
bottles  on  a  tray  and  some  cookies. 
She  said  some  men  were  coming 
soon  ;  that's  why  she  brought  so  many. 

"And,  Mother,  she  had  the  funniest 
can-opener.  It  was  just  like  a  lady 
without  any  clothes  on."  Joe  laughed 
as  he  remembered  the  lady  can- 
opener. 

"She  opened  the  coca-cola  and 
poured  it  in  a  glass  with  some  ice  in 
it.  I  started  to  drink  it  right  then  be- 
cause I  had  promised  Dave  Allen  I 
would  help  him  put  the  wheels  on  his 
soap-box  wagon  this  afternoon  :  but 
she  looked  at  me  sort  of  funny  and 
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then  said  to  wait,  that  she  would  make 
it  taste  real  good.  She  poured  some- 
thing else  from  some  bottle  and 
stirred  it  all  up  and  gave  it  back.  It 
tasted  kind  of  bitter  then  and  I  wished 
she  had  left  it  the  way  it  was.  I  drank 
it  fast  because  I  knew  Dave  Allen  was 
going  to  be  mad  if  I  didn't  hurry  up, 
and  I  was  all  ready  to  leave  when  she 
said  come  on  and  sit  down  and  eat  a 
cookie.  I  didn't  want  to  be  impolite, 
so  I  ate  two  or  three ;  but  then  I  had 
to  leave,  so  I  told  her  thank  you  and 
eot  up.  And  I  felt  so  funny,  Mother, 
kind  of  dizzy.  But  the  lady  just 
laughed  and  said  it  would  go  away  in 
a  minute. 

"I  walked  back  around  her  house 
and  skated  down  the  walk.  I  still  felt 
a  little  dizzy  and  couldn't  skate  very 
good.  I  started  back  home  then  be- 
cause it  was  too  late  to  help  Dave 
Allen,  and  just  then  the  train  was 
coming  on  the  track  behind  me.  I 
looked  back,  and.  Mother,  the  train  in 
front  looked  just  like  a  man." 

Joe's  voice  was  shaking  again. 

"The  front  looked  just  like  a  man," 
he  repeated,  "and  then  the  boiler 
looked  like  it  just  wrinkled  up  like  an 
accordion ;  then  it  came  back  out 
again.  It  kept  doing  that,  and  it 
looked  like  it  was  pushing  and  puffing 
straight  at  me,  like  it  was  mad  at 
me." 

Joe  was  almost  crying  again  by 
now.  His  Mother  was  still  rocking 
but  with  a  more  ferocious  air,  and 
the  breeze  coming  through  the  opened 
windows  fluttered  the  white  polka-dot 
curtains  more  and  more. 

"I  was  so  scared  I  started  crying, 
and  I  took  oflf  my  skates  and  started 
running.  But  the  train  looked  like  it 
was  still  coming.  Then  I  cut  through 
the  alley  back  of  Mrs.  Dorsett's  house 
and  lost  it.  I  was  afraid  it  was  going 
to  keep  coming ;  it  won't,  will  it. 
Mother?" 

His  Mother  looked  down  and  said 
without  smiling,  "No,  Joe;  it  won't 
come  any  farther." 

She  then  pressed  Joe's  head  back 
on  her  shoulder  and  started  rocking 
again.  She  looked  out  the  window  and 
watched  all  the  cars  of  the  mill  work- 
ers passing  by  on  their  way  home  be- 
cause it  was  five  o'clock,  and  gradu- 
ally Joe  went  to  sleep. 

— James  McEwen 
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BEAUTY  . . .  COLD  PERMANENT  WAVING 


♦  ♦  ♦  Now  we've  seen  every- 
thing! So  if  the  beauty  experts 
haven't  gotten  around  to  your  prob- 
lem yet,  it's  just  a  matter  of  time. 
Our  faith  being  everlasting,  we  still 
harbor  hopes  of  looking  like  Lana 
Turner  before  many  more  decades  of 
science.  In  the  meantime,  we're  per- 
fectly willing  to  settle  for  a  darn  good 
permanent  wave  that's  comfortable  to 
have,  easy  to  manage,  and,  of  course, 
lasting.  We've  found  it. 

We  did  a  piece  on  Cold  Waving 
last  year,  and  if  you  remember  we 
were  both  hot  and  cold  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  method  was  comfortable 
enough,  if  tedious  .  .  .  but  the  direc- 
tions were  accompanied  with  so  many 
warning  notes  that  we  had  visions  of 
all  sorts  of  disastrous  skin  diseases, 
should  a  drop  of  lotion  touch  a  sensi- 
tive spot  on  our  scalp.  Of  course  it 
wasn't  quite  that  bad,  but  the  manu- 
facturers didn't  recommend  the  Cold 
Permanent  for  those  with  a  sensitive 
scalp  or  abrasions.  Of  course  the 
wave  had  its  advantages  and  was 
grand  on  certain  types  of  hair.  But  at 
last  we  have  a  Cold  Permanent  that 
has  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages  of  former  methods  and 
is  wonderful  on  all  types  of  hair.  It's 
brand  new,  in  fact  so  new,  we're  sure 
we  have  a  scoop. 

Here  is  a  Cold  Wave  that  is  not  a 
thioglycolate  solution,  and  therefore 
non-toxic.  It  is  harmless  on  the  most 
sensitive  scalp.  We  attended  a  private 
showing  where  one  of  the  models  had 
a  bad  case  of  psoriasis.  In  fact  some 
of  the  sores  were  quite  open.  The 
lotion  was  applied  to  her  scalp  as  well 
as  her  hair,  and  we  winced  in  painful 
anticipation.  But  the  model  didn't. 
The  lotion  had  no  ef¥ect  whatever  on 
the  lady's  scalp  and  her  wave  was 
luscious !  For  our  money,  that  guar- 
antees its  safety. 

Each  of  the  five  waves  given  at  the 
sliowing,  were  individual  styles  with 
various  degrees  of  curliness.  There 
was  a  lovely  short  bob,  so  curly  and 
full  bodied,  without  the  least  bit  of 
frizz.  There  was  the  so-chic  version 
of  an  updo  with  the  right  amount  of 
sleekness,  yet  softly  waved  and 
curled.   And  if  vou're  one  of  those 


long  haired  glamour  gals  who  refuse 
to  succumb  to  a  short  hair  cut,  this 
Cold  Wave  was  designed  for  you,  too. 
The  long  bob  perm  was  one  of  the 
hits  of  the  show. 

We're  thoroughly  convinced  that 
cold  waving  is  here  to  stay.  Women 
will  soon  refuse  to  sit  under  the  ter- 
rific weight  of  old-fashioned  spacers, 
and  intense  heat.  Nor  was  the  pulling 
and  yanking  a  pleasant  experience. 
Of  course  the  older  Cold  Wave  meth- 


A  charming  "young"  hair  style  by  Jiilyan 


ods  meant  a  three  to  four  hour  job. 
As  many  as  90  curls  were  necessary 
so  that  the  lotion  could  penetrate  the 
tiny  strands  of  hair  without  seeping 
through  to  the  scalp.  In  the  Cold  Per- 
manent, the  regular  croquinole  wind- 
ing is  indicated,  which  means  about 
35  curls,  wound  loosely  ( no  pulling 
either)  and  the  lotion  can  be  blobbed 
on  with  no  fear  of  sensitivity.  The 
entire  thing  takes  no  longer  than  a 
heat  wave  .  .  .  and  the  comfort ! 

Little  wooden  curlers  are  used  that 
weigh  only  a  few  ounces.  No  pads, 
wires  or  electricity  is  needed.  Your 
own  body  temperature  plus  the  wav- 
ing fluid  forms  the  soft  natural  curls. 
The  lotion  is  also  odorless,  which  puts 
us  at  ease  at  any  rate,  for  we  have 
the  habit  of  smelling  everything  we 
purchase.  The  new  wave  has  still  an- 
other innovation  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  give  a  wave  of  the  exact 
strength  you  wish.  A  "stopping  lo- 
tion" is  applied  to  stop  the  action  of 
the  curl.  Some  women  prefer  a  very 
loose,  easy  to  manage  wave.  Others 
want  a  tighter  curlier  result.  This 
stopping  lotion  is  something  we've  all 
been  waiting  for  to  take  the  guess- 


work out  of  the  degree  of  cur-1  we 
wish. 

Those  of  us  who  prefer  a  soft  loose 
curl  have  had  a  common  complaint. 
If  the  wave  is  soft  enough  right  after 
the  permanent,  it  generally  falls  with- 
in a  month.  And  so  we've  been  get- 
ting a  tighter  curl  than  we  really 
want,  so  that  it  will  last.  By  the  time 
the  curl  is  just  right,  we're  almost  due 
for  a  new  permanent.  This  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  we're  so  excited 
about  the  new  Cold  Wave.  The  curl 
just  doesn't  relax.  In  other  words,  if 
you  wish  a  soft  curl,  get  a  soft  one  and 
it  will  remain  the  same  until  your  hair 
grows  out.  If,  however,  you  prefer 
real  curly  locks,  you  may  have  them 
and  they'll  last  for  months. 

There  is  a  special  lotion  used  on 
bleached  and  dyed  hair.  This  is  a 
natural,  because  this  permanent  was 
developed  in  the  laboratories  whence 
come  the  world's  most  famous  hair 
colorings.  Other  permanent  waves 
have  been  known  to  strip  and  discolor 
tinted  hair.  And  where  the  curl  was 
concerned,  some  waves  were  success- 
ful and  others  were  not.  Those  who 
colored  their  hair  had  to  trust  to  luck. 
Of  course  there  is  no  guesswork  in 
the  special  lotions  of  the  new  Cold 
Wave.  It  just  doesn't  affect  the  color, 
and  the  curl  has  the  strength  and  body 
you  always  hope  for. 

This  miraculous  wave  has  devel- 
oped in  the  most  modern  scientific 
laboratories,  where  biologists  and 
chemists  have  been  dissecting  the 
most  infinitesimal  part  of  a  single 
hair  shaft.  These  scientists  are  versed 
in  everything  known  about  hair  itself, 
and  are  most  concerned  with  the 
condition  and  chemical  changes  in 
hair.  Here  the  study  of  human  hair 
is  a  never  ending  science.  They  have 
finally  evolved  this  Cold  Permanent 
Wave  that  exceeds  anything  known 
in  the  field. 

And  here's  an  aside  to  Beauty 
Operators :  We've  sympathized  with 
you  because  coldwave  lotions  were 
hard  on  your  hands.  We  know  you 
have  been  instructed  to  wear  rubber 
gloves,  and  we  realize  how  awkward 
rubber  gloves  are  for  permanent  wav- 
ing. The  non-toxic  lotion  in  this  Cold 
Wave  we  write  of  does  not  require 
gloves,  nor  will  it  aflFect  your  hands. 

— Lillian  Munroe 
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BEAUTY  REVIEW 


Cologne-Time 

.  ♦  ♦  Summertime  is  cologne- 
tinic.  and  American  women  have  come 
tt)  appreciate  the  freshness,  coolness 
and  loveliness  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  colognes  during  hot, 
humid  days.  Norman  Hartnell,  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  feminine  wiles 
never  tire  of  seeking  the  ultimate  in 
impelling  scents  for  special  occasions 


Hartnell' s  "White  Shoulders"  cologne 


and  moods,  created  two  romantic  per- 
fumes, "White  Shoulders"  and 
"Menace."  These  are  available  also 
in  cologne  counterparts.  "Menace"  is 
an  impelling  scent  for  special  occa- 
sions, when  one  is  mindful  of  her 
most  dramatic  perfection.  Romance, 
music  and  an  evening  of  lights  and 
shadows  for  your  "white  shoulders" 
mood,  for  that  fresh,  fragrant  and 
utterly  feminine  you !  White  Shoul- 
ders is  a  scent  you'll  remember — a 
fragrance  that  stays — and  more  im- 
portant, one  that  he'll  remember  ! 

Tliat  Bare  Look 

.  .  .  W  E  CERTAINLY  don't  have  to 
overdress  to  be  fashionable  this  sum- 
mer !  Sleeveless  -  backless  dresses, 
strapless  bras  and  a  sarong,  bare-top, 
bare  midriff  waist  with  shorts,  one- 
strap  bra,  bare  midriff  bathing  suits, 
are  all  a  part  of  this  bare-as-possible 
movement  in  styles.  Germaine  Mon- 
tei!  offers  three  basic  sun  requisites 
to  prepare  the  proper  background  for 
these  summer  clothes.  If  you  tend  to 
burn  easily,  Germain  Monteil's  Tan- 
Pruf  lotion,  lightly  applied,  will  pro- 
tect your  skin  and  allow  for  a  light 
tan.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  the 
nutbrown  maid  you  would  like  to  be, 


Germaine  Monteil's  suntan  oil  will 
help  you  achieve  that  look.  A  thin  ap- 
plication guards  the  skin  against  dry- 
ness, leaving  a  healthy  copper-colored 
tan.  Generous  use  of  Suntan  oil  mod- 
ifies the  sun's  rays.  In  using  any  sun- 
tan  preparation  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  one  application  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  the  trick.  Use  it  before 
going  into  the  water  and  again  when 
you  come  out.  If  you  are  just  sun- 
bathing in  your  back  yard,  repeat  the 
application  at  regular  intervals.  Now, 
then,  if  you  haven't  had  time  for  sun- 
bathing, Germain  Monteil's  Bronze 
Beauty  Balm  will  help  you  fool  the 
public  until  you  do.  With  either  the 
light  or  dark  shade  you  may  regulate 
the  intensity  of  your  tan  without  mov- 


Germaine  Monteil's  sun  preparations 
for  all  skin  types 

ing  from  your  dressing  table.  As  a 
powder  foundation  you  will  enjoy  its 
effective  qualities.  As  a  make-up  for 
arms  and  legs  the  result  is  a  natural- 
looking  tan. 

Satiii'Smootli 

.  ♦  ♦  Let's  face  it — this  is  going 
to  be  the  most  bare-legged  summer 
we've  ever  had — and  unless  your  legs 
are  well  groomed  you  aren't  going  to 
be  happy  about  baring  them.  Fortu- 
nately, versatile  cosmetic  manufactur- 
ers work  long  and  hard  to  make 
grooming  so  easy  for  us.  The  first 
requisite  of  leg  grooming  is  that  they 
must  be  absolutely  hair  free,  and 
satin-smooth  as  well — no  scaly,  rough 
skin  and  goose  bumps !  There  is  a 
gadget  that  will  do  the  trick — de-hair 
as  well  as  smooth  away  the  bumps 


leaving  the  leg  smooth  and  lovely.  It 
is  called  Bellin's  Wonderstoen,  a  disc 
which  when  moderately  pressed 
against  the  skin  erases  the  hair  in  a 
jiffy  and  smooths  the  skin  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  odorless,  easy  to  use,  noth- 
ing to  spill,  and  is  said  to  last  for 
months  (the  disc,  not  the  effect!) 
Your  liquid  stockings  will  go  on 
smoothly  and  beautifully  if  your  legs 
are  groomed  first. 

After  the  Bath 

♦    ♦    ♦    A  SLEEK  AFTERMATH  after 

a  bath  is  Le  Sonier's  refillable  pow- 
der mitt.  The  powder  sifts  gently 
through  a  soft  terry-cloth  palm.  As 
its  name  implies,  there  is  a  refillable 
powder  section.  The  mitts  come  in 
various  pastel  shades  with  smart  fig- 
ure design.  Refills  of  exquisite  apple 
blossom  powder  come  with  each  mitt. 
These  mitts  are  not  only  a  bath  lux- 
ury to  buy  for  yourself  and  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  make  excellent 
hostess  gifts  this  season  of  the  year. 
Le  Sonier  has  thoughtfully  created 
the  military  mitt  especially  designed 
for  WACs  and  WAVEs  and  all  ladies 
in  the  services.  Dusting  powder  is  a 
required  item  and  this  dainty  refillable 
mitt  makes  a  grand  gift  for  anyone 


Elizabeth  Ardeii's  Velva  Leg  film  is  uater- 
resislant.    '  Here  model  uses  a  Velva  Bath 
Mil  to  remove  leg  make-up 

who  has  a  friend  or  relative  in  the 
service  of  our  armed  forces. 

Le  Sonier  is  also  noted  for  its  won- 
derful sachet  cases  which  come  in 
several  sizes,  some  large  enough  for 
your  lingerie  and  some  smaller  ones 
for  your  handkerchiefs.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  latter,  there  is  a  little 
trick  we'd  like  to  pass  along  to  you. 
If  you've  ever  tried  scenting  station- 
ery you  know  what  a  job  it  is  to  keep 
it  scented.  Try  keeping  your  station- 
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ery  in  one  of  Le  Sonier's  handkerchief 
cases.  The  sachets  are  so  wonderfully 
scented  that  they  in  turn  impregnate 
their  fragrance  into  the  stationery. 
This  is  a  true  story :  A  letter  which 
was  in  the  mails  for  four  weeks  be- 
fore it  finally  caught  up  with  the 
young  Navy  lieutenant  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  was  responded  to 
thusly — "What  in  the  world  did  you 
do  to  that  letter  to  make  it  smell  so 
good?"  Faint  perfume  .  .  .  remi- 
niscent of  you  ...  in  those  far  off 
lands  .  .  ..  try  it ! 

Color-Light  Your  Face 

.  .  .  Is  YOUR  furlough  date  in 
town  for  a  few  precious  days  ?  Does 
that  make  you  look  radiant  and  lovely 
with  a  sparkle  in  your  eyes?  Of 
course  !  It  happens  every  time  and  we 
all  wonder  why  we  can't  stay  that 
way.  Yardley  comes  to  the  rescue 
with  a  new  shade  of  face  powder 
called  Rose  Rachel,  and  a  jar  of  Bond 
Street  make-up  base  in  tan.  The  idea 
is  to  use  them  together.  The  base 
should  be  spread  on  very  sparingly 
with  lotion  or  water-moistened  finger 
and  then  the  powder  fluffed  on  gen- 
erously and  smoothed  down  lightly 
with  a  brush  or  piece  of  cotton.  The 
combination  helps  to  give  that  same 
happy  blush  and  eye-brightening  radi- 
ance that  the  date  gave  you.  If  you 
are  a  vibrant  brunette  or  a  year  'round 
suntanned  blonde,  you'll  find  this 
Yardley  combination  very  flattering. 
Or,  if  you  always  change  for  summer 
to  an  outdoor,  bright-alive  make-up, 
and  you  certainly  should,  the  tan 
make-up    base    and    Yardley  Rose 


Yardley' s  new  Rose  Rachel  face  powder 
and  Bond  Street  make-up  base  in  tan 


JK  beautiful  |Derinanent  wave  .  . 

anJ  of  course  tkat  means 

CHARLES  OF  THE  RITZ  . . 

makes  tkis  lovely  kair-do  a  reality 

Tuck  a  ^lowin^  jewe  1  in  tke  b  art 

to  draw  attention  to 

tke  softly  curled  fluft  on  to|3 ! 

RITZ-CARLTON  PiOTEL 

Pkone:  Ivenmore  5311 
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FOR  COOL,  FRESH 

SUMMER-LONG 
LOVELINESS 


Make  if  your  summer  beauty  ritual 
...  a  quick  after-bath  patting  down 
to  your  toes  with  a  LeSonier  Refill- 
able  Powder  Mitt.  You'll  bless  the  way 
its  caressing  palm  sifts  cool,  sweet- 
scented  powder  to  keep  you  petal- 
fresh.  Cuff  unsnaps  for  refilling. 
Quilted  satin,  flowered  taffeta,  ben- 
galine. 

AT  ALL  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

BE  SURE  IT'S  REFILLABLE! 


BUY  BONDS-FIRST 


Ogilvie  Sisters  hair  aid  "Frotessiii 
for  summer  coiffures 


Rachel  powder  will  do  a  lot  to  color- 
light  your  face.  Strangely  enough, 
older  women,  possibly  from  over-con- 
servatism, or  habit,  still  cling  to  the 
once  fashionable  pale  powders,  when 
it  is  they,  more  than  any  others,  who 
should  rely  on  a  warmer,  rosier 
shade  of  face  powder,  because  it  gives 
them  a  more  youthful  look  and  con- 
trasts more  becomingly  with  gray  or 
white  hair. 

Guard  Your  Hair 

...  The  summer  sun  can  be 
just  as  cruel  to  your  hair  as  it  can  to 
your  face  and  body,  but  so  few 
women  give  any  thought  to  this.  An 
excellent  guard  to  your  hair  beauty  is 
Ogilvie  Sister's  "Protecsun,"  a 
filmy-fine  oil  designed  especially  to 
help  you  escape  sunburned  hair.  Go 
without  your  hat  if  you  like  (and  who 
doesn't?),  but  spread  a  little  Protec- 
sun over  your  hair. 

Lc(/  Clamour 

.  ♦  ♦  Ki^EP  COOL  and  bear  scrutiny 
witli  Elizabeth  Ardcn's  Velva  Leg 
Film.  It  is  easy  to  ai:)ply,  quick  to 
dry.  It  stays  on  the  legs  and  ofT  the 
clothes,  is  water  resistant,  and  has  a 
sheer  textured  beauty  that  trims  the 
ankle  and  lends  a  slimming  efifect  to 
the  legs.  Velva  Leg  Film  comes  in 
three  shades.  Sun  Beige,  Sun  Bronze 
and  Sun  Copper,  and  in  two  sizes. 
Remember,  too.  that  Elizal)eth  .-\.rden 
Leg  Film  must  be  a]:)plied  with  care 
for  satisfactory  results.  Best  thing  is 
to   follow   the   directions  carefully. 

— C.\ROL  Thom.vs 
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Enslish  Leather 
Billfolds 
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PAINTINGS  WANTED 


COPLEY 

BLACKBURN 

FEKE 

ALLSTON 

INNESS 

T.  COLE 
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DURAN'D 
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Hudson  River  School 
Early  American 
Landscapes  &  Ship  Pictures 

R.  C.  VOSE  GALLERIES 

559  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
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WOMEN  AND  THE 
WAR 


♦  »  Presenting  the  outstand- 
ing woman  for  July,  Dorothy  Lewis, 
Coordinator  of  Listener  Activity  for 
the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. 

''We  have  in  the  American  system 
of  broadcasting  a  remarkable  oppor- 


Dorct'iy  L?Kis 

tunity  to  demonstrate  a  high  type  of 
democracy  and  to  maintain  one  of  our 
greatest  freedoms  .  .  .  freedom  of 
the  air.  Listeners  and  broadcasters, 
as  partners,  in  such  a  progress  can 
reach  limitless  horizons."  These  are 
the  words  and  this  is  the  firm  con- 
viction of  Dorothy  Lewis,  whose 
enthusiasm  and  joy  in  promoting  lis- 
tener interest  and  activity  in  this  me- 
dium of  communications  has  carried 
her  over  125,000  miles  of  the  United 
States  in  four  years.  They  were  ut- 
tered to  me  as  I  caught  her  for  a  few 
fleeting  minutes  half  way  between  her 
point  of  departure  and  destination,  on 
an  emergency  call  for  help  in  organ- 
izing a  diversified  group  with  varied 
interests  into  one  bound  together  with 
tlie  common  tie  of  purpose.  When  the 
history  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  radio 
is  written,  her  work  as  liaison  be- 
tween the  listener  and  the  industry 
will  be  recorded  for  all  to  read. 

Thirty  Radio  Councils,  whose 
memberships  include  educators,  cler- 
gymen, broadcasters,  club  women, 
politicians,  librarians,  business  men 
and  women,  boy  and  girl  scouts  and 
debutantes,  in  as  many  large  areas 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  newly 
organized  nationwide  Association  of 


Your  h 


AIR  CAN   BE  LOVELIER 


Every  woman  can  achieve  lovelier,  healthier  hair  with  the  help  of 
Elizabeth  Arden's  Scientific  Scalp  Treatments  .  .  .  administered  by 
experts  using  the  famous  Elizabeth  Arden  Preparations  and 
wonderful,  wonderful  massage  .  .  .  vibrant,  stimulating,  penetrating, 
done  by  skilled  fingers,  trained  in  the  inimitable  Elizabeth  Arden 

technique  to  literally  bring  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  scalp.  There 
are  carefully  planned,  thoroughly  tested  treatments  ...  to  prepare 
for  a  permanent  ...  to  correct  dry  or  oily  hair  ...  to 
strengthen  fragile  hair,  restore  vitality  to  falling  hair. 

Phone  (he  salon  foday  .  .  . 

sfarf  your  course  of  treatment  tomorrow. 


24  NEWBURY  STREET  •  BOSTON  •  KENMORE  4783 


Women  Directors,  bear  witness  to 
her  theory  of  a  working  partnership 
for  the  good  of  all  in  this  opinion 
making  medium. 

In  White  Plains,  New  York,  the 
hub  of  Westchester  county,  where  she 
has  lived  most  of  her  married  life,  she 
makes  the  comment  "I've  held  every 
job  but  the  minister's."  She  early  be- 
came aware  of  the  power  of  radio  es- 
pecially in  its  effect  on  children.  In 
1927,  she  worked  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
in  New  York  helping  to  produce  for 
child  listening  "The  John  Martin 
Magazine"  of  the  air.  Inspired  by  the 
possibilities,  as  yet  untried,  she  then 
presented  her  own  children's  show, 
distributing  booklets,  as  rewards  for 
listening.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been 
the  start  of  the  box-top  inducement. 

Then,  with  her  local  radio  station's 
license  in  jeopardy,  she  took  over, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  for  the  manager 
for  one  year  and  a  half,  in  the  public 
service  of  the  community.  Publicity 
committees  were  formed  with  local 
citizens ;  with  men's  and  women's 
clubs  entering  wholeheartedly  into  the 
project.  Nineteen  county  organiza- 
tions promoted,  publicized,  produced 
and  presented  WFAS,  White  Plains, 
in  the  public  service  of  its  citizens. 
The  license  of  the  station  was  saved 
and  a  once  struggling  radio  station  be- 
came a  power  in  the  country.  Back  to 
New  York  stations  once  more,  always 
hoping,  always  working  that  radio 
might  become  more  in  tune  with  the 
needs  of  the  American  people,  she 
created  children's  and  women's  pro- 
grams, selling  them  to  forward  think- 
ing industrialists  when  possible,  pro- 
ducing them  as  a  public  service  when 
not.  The  National  Homemaker's 
club,  on  the  air  one  year  and  a  half, 
commentated  by  Ida  Bailey  Allen  and 
reaching  two  million  homes  was  her 
dream  realized.  No  wonder  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  steady  drive  of  this  one 
purpose  woman  in  her  effort  to  bring 
the  power  of  the  radio  industry  and 
the  power  of  the  listener's  interest 
together  for  the  common  good  of  all, 
inspired  others  from  the  west  to  the 
east  coast  to  do  likewise.  Her 
apostles,  all  of  whom  she  calls  by  their 
given  names,  are  legion,  and  her  in- 
fluence felt  in  each  of  the  48  states. 

Although  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
her  joy  and  vitality  stems  from  her 
New  England  ancestors.  When  Elder 


Brewster  first  stepped  ashore  on 
Plymoutli  Rock,  w  i  t  h  undaunted 
courage  and  firm  convictions,  just  so 
has  this  descendant  of  his  taken  up 
this  endeavor  none  the  less  courage- 
ously, never  questioning  her  convic- 
tions. Her  mother  was  a  country  girl 
from  ^^'eare,  N.  H.,  and  her  father,  a 
native  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
a  business  man  with  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture in  his  blood,  for  his  was  the 
insurance  business  and  the  world  was 
his  territory.  She  recalls  the  story 
often  told  in  her  family  of  her  great- 
grandfather, who  raised  cattle  on  the 
rocky  slopes  of  Gilmanton.  New 
Hampshire,  and  during  the  Crimean 
War  drove  2,000  head  to  Boston  for 
sliii:)ment  to  the  war  area.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  she  is  drawn  to 
Lake  Winnipesaukee  every  summer 
and  why  in  speaking  of  her  New  Eng- 
land lineage  she  said,  "New  England 
has  set  the  pace  for  tlie  entire  coun- 
try to  follow  in  education,  religion 
and  letters.  Its  emphasis  on  individ- 
ual enterprise  and  individual  integrity 
has  had  its  mark  on  our  national  life."' 
Educated  at  the  New  York  State 
Normal  College,  she  has  returned,  at 
every  chance  to  New  England,  first 
to  study  world  friendship  at  North- 
field,  then  specializing  in  music  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  where  she 
learned  a  principle  which  she  is  con- 
vinced would  work  today.  "I  believe," 
she  said,  "that  honest  business  deal- 
ings between  peoples  of  the  world 


develop  world  friendships."  This 
principle  she  demonstrated  as  contact 
for  an  import  and  export  business  in 
Bogota,  Columbia. 

Her  first  and  last  love,  radio,  in 
which  she  has  consistently  tried  to 
engage  the  interest  and  action  of  the 
industry  with  the  listener,  for  the 
common  good  of  all,  fills  her  busy  life 
to  overflowing  and  as  she  travels  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
she  finds  refuge  and  rest  in  the  sleepy 
old  farm  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  where 
140  years  ago,  Washington  Irving, 
then  owner  of  the  farm,  gave  life  and 
immortality  to  Ichabod  Crane. 

She  is  as  well  known  to  Boston  as 
she  is  to  New  York  and  it  is  to  her 
great  interest  in  New  England  and 
her  deep  faith  in  the  people  and  prin- 
ciples of  these  six  east  coast  states 
that  her  enthusiasm  and  constant 
drive  to  the  accomplishment  of  her 
life  long  purpose  can  be  attributed : 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  type  of 
democracy  through  one  of  our  great- 
est freedoms.  No  obstacle  is  too  great 
for  her  zeal  to  surmount  for  during 
war  time,  when  all  freedoms  must  of 
necessity  be  curtailed,  she  jealously 
guards  what  we  have  and  toils  for 
wider  usage.  This  is  her  important 
war  work,  ...  a  woman's  work,  for 
she  knows  that  women  must  and  will 
fight  the  battle  on  the  home  front 
witli  intelligence,  with  high  spirit  and 
w  ith  vision. 

— Dorothy  Kraus 
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AT  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


♦  ♦  ♦  Perhaps  the  expression  of 
all  forms  of  fine  art  finds  its  be- 
ginnings in  sketches  and  drawings. 
Tliese  spontaneous  notes  give  us  the 
graphic  impression  of  an  artist's  con- 
ception and  intimate  thoughts  taken 
directly  from  life's  experiences. 

They  are  also  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  creation  of  a  subject  in 
another  medium  and  many  times 
these  records,  whether  completed 
drawings  or  not,  bear  the  qualities  of 
greatness.  It  matters  little  how  far 
the  drawing  is  carried,  for  in  the 
hands  of  a  master,  the  outcome  is  the 
result  of  long  study  and  work. 

Drawings  and  watercolors  by  Jean- 
Louis  Forain  have  been  chosen  from 
the  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collection  for 
exhibition  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary for  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  If  Forain's  best  plates  owe 


the  ridicule  of  certain  sorrows,  the 
sadness  of  many  joys  and  to  uncover 
— brutally  at  times — in  what  hypo- 
critical manner  Vice  tends  to  manifest 
itself  in  us :  this  is  my  project.  Being 
a  fantastic  searcher,  I  will  go  every- 
where, endeavouring  to  depict  im- 
pressions and  emotions  experienced 
with  a  clean  and  quick  stroke  as  sin- 
cerely as  possible.  Always  cheerful, 
often  ironical,  such  lines  will  aim  at 
contemporary  oddities.  ...  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  quite  sufficient 
for  an  artist  to  study  his  times,  in  or- 
der to  be  interesting  and  captivating." 

In  studying  Forain's  work,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  battled  his  own 
way  to  recognition  through  many 
years  of  contributing,  by  powerful 
means  and  acid  comments  on  French 
life,  to  the  principal  illustrated  news- 
papers and  periodicals.    His  reputa- 


ean-l^ouis  roratn 


La  Table  de  Jeu 


their  grandeur  and  human  appeal  to 
the  intensity  and  sureness  of  open 
technique  in  line  and  color,  surely  the 
effects  in  his  work  with  their  tonal 
shadings  are  the  fore-thoughts  to 
many  of  his  fine  etched  plates  and 
paintings  that  many  experts  place  in 
the  select  company  of  the  greatest 
modern  masters. 

Consider  any  of  the  drawings  or 
watercolors  in  this  superb  exhibition, 
with  their  emotion  expressed  by  scant 
and  powerful  means,  and  one  will 
understand  the  better  when  reading 
the  following  words  by  Forain : 

"To  relate  evervdav's  life,  to  show 


tion  can  be  accredited  originally  to  his 
journalistic  cartoons,  in  fact,  he  was 
considered  by  Camille  Mauclair,  to  be 
"decidedly  the  most  interesting  news- 
paper illustrator  of  his  whole  genera- 
tion." 

Forain's  etchings  are  well  known 
to  American  collectors,  and  need  no 
introduction,  but  his  original  draw- 
ings in  any  great  number  are  hard  to 
find.  The  Boston  Public  Library  is 
most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present 
this  outstanding  exhibition. 

— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 

Keeper  of  Prints. 


A  SHOP  SINGLE  IN  EXCELLENCE 


WATCH  REPAIRING 
REPAIRS  RESTRINGING 

376  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


When  in 


m  mi 

do  as  many  of  America's  most  sea- 
soned travelers  do — stop  at  the 
Plaza  facing  Central  Park.  Rooms 
are  spacious  and  comfort-planned. 
And  you're  in  the  very  center  of 
Manhattan's  most  favored  district. 

Tariff  from  84  per  person 
(2  in  a  room) 

Single  rooms  are  from  86 
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In  mid-July,  Boston's  famous  Esplanade  Concerts  start. 


THEATRE 

♦  ♦  ♦  Unfortunately,  the  July 
plans  for  new  plays  and  musicals  to 
open  in  Boston  are  now  strictly  nil. 
Last  month,  at  press  time,  Mike  Todd 
planned  to  open  his  Mae  West  opus 
"Catherine  Was  Great"  here  in  town. 
A  suite  was  already  engaged  for  Miss 
West,  and  things  were  booming  along 
nicely  for  the  Boston  opening.  Now, 
however,  this  projected  opening  seems 
to  have  gone  up  the  spout.  There  is 
only  one  theatre  in  town  with  air- 
conditioning,  and  Todd,  wisely,  pre- 
fers to  have  his  July  opening  in  some 
city  where  cast  and  audiences  don't 
have  to  swelter.  Philadelphia  appears 
to  be  the  present  choice  of  city. 

With  only  one  legitimate  play — "3 
is  a  Family" — in  town  for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  indefinite  and  success- 
ful engagement  at  the  Colonial,  and 
with  the  plans  of  the  Cambridge 
Theatre  for  July  still  up  in  the  ozone, 
little  can  be  said  about  what  you  will 
see  during  the  month. 

Incidentally,  the  first  press  releases 
from  the  Cambridge  Summer  Theatre 
listed  the  famous-name  stars  due  to 
appear  there  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. It  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  those  announced  for  the  season, 
and  not  scheduled  for  June,  have  yet 
to  appear.  July  ought  to  find  them  in 
the  Brattle  Hall  theatre,  and  readers 
interested  in  the  future  can  watch  for 
the  following:  Billie  Burke,  Clare 
Luce,  Brian  Donlevy,  Edward  Everett 
Horton,  Ruth  Chatterton,  and  Nancy 
Carroll. 

These  tested,  audience-proof  names 
seem  likely  to  provide  good  theatre 
fare  when  they  appear. 
Looking  Tozvard  Fall 

4  ♦  ♦  Sol  hurok,  well  known  lo- 
cally as  a  topflight  American  concert 
and  ballet  impressario,  has  added  a 
theatrical  department  to  his  various 
enterprises.  According  to  fairly  defi- 
nite information,  the  department  will 
be  headed  by  Hurok's  press  agent, 
Gerald  Goode.  Scheduled  as  the  first 
production  is  the  Johann  Strauss  oper- 
etta, '  The  Gypsy  Baron,"  and  Hurok 
was  reported  headed  for  Hollywood 
early  in  June  to  cast  and  arrange  a 
Hollywood  director  for  the  produc- 
tion. 


day"  for  $250,000. 

Sol  Lesser  paid  $50,000  for  current 
Boston  success  "3  is  a  Family." 

.  ♦  ♦  An  analysis  of  the  Hits 
and  Flops  of  the  season  past,  as  pre- 
viewed in  Boston,  shows  the  following 
to  be  so  considered  in  New  York  by 
both  critical  and  box  office  ratings. 
With  a  Hit  standing  are : 

"Carmen  Jones,"  "Early  to  Bed," 
"Follow  the  Girls,"  "Jacobowsky  and 
the  Colonel,"  "Mexican  Hayride," 
"One  Touch  of  Venus,"  "Over  21," 
"Voice  of  the  Turtle,"  and  "Winged 
Victory." 

Those  classed  as  "so-so"  in  the 
same  category  were  "Chicken  Ever\- 
Sunday,"  "Decision,"  and  "Pick-Up 
Girl." 

Of  the  failures,  here  is  a  fairly  com- 
plete list  which  Boston  saw : 

"A  Highland  Fling,"  "Allah  Be 
Praised,"  "Artists  and  Models,"  "Ca- 
reer Angel,"  "Dream  with  Music," 
"Mrs.  January  and  Mr.  Ex,"  "Pretty 
Little  Parlor,"  "Sheppey,"  "Snark 
Was  a  Boojum,"  "Thank  You,  Svo- 
boda,"  "The  Naked  Genius." 

— Keller 


"  Oh,  mom,  I  still  can't  find  Junior  !  " 
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Since  Boston  has  long  been  a  very 
successful  city,  in  point  of  acceptance 
of  the  Hurok  of¥erings,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  we  can  count  on  an 
early  view  of  "The  Gypsy  Baron." 

♦  .  ♦  Another  summer  theatre  in 
the  New  England  area  opens  on  June 
27,  with  plans  for  a  10- week  season. 
Theatre  is  the  one  operated  by  the 
Valley  Players,  at  Mountain  Park 
Casino  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 
Performances  will  be  given  Tuesday 
through  Sunday,  and  the  first  produc- 
tion will  be  "Claudia."  How  long, 
whether  one  or  two  weeks,  the  play 
will  hold  the  boards  is  not  divulged  at 
this  writing. 

♦  ♦  ♦  O  THE  PLAYS  which  Boston 
saw  during  the  past  season,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  purchased  by  the 
movies  for  future  use : 

Columbia  bought  "Over  21"  for 
$250,000 ;  "Jacobowsky  and  the  Colo- 
nel" for  $325,000. 

Warners  purchased  "Junior  Miss" 
for  $425,000;  "Chicken  Every  Sun- 


JULY  ENTERTAINMENT 


«  ♦  ♦  E\  i:n  though  the  President 
has  signed  the  tax  reduction  bill,  and 
on  July  1st  the  tax-tariff  subsides  to 
20%  instead  of  the  crippling  30%  of 
recent  months,  the  picture  for  the 
future  is  still  hazy.  This  is  not  due  to 
an\-  lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
Boston's  night-life  impressarios  but 
to  the  simple  fact  that  air-cooling 
systems  plus  contract  cancellations 
have  raised  havoc  with  plans. 

About  the  air-cooling  problem,  most 
of  the  clubs  and  hotels  which  have 
used  them  for  several  years  now  have 
a  goodly  supply  of  cooling  materials 
on  hand.  But  the  outlook  on  replace- 
ments, except  where  ice  is  used,  is  not 
too  favorable. 

To  clear  matters  up  right  now,  the 
Mayfair,  Latin  Quarter,  Statler  Ter- 
race Room,  Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room, 
are  not  affected  by  the  cooling  head- 
ache. These  excellent  local  places-to- 
go.  with  the  exception  of  the  Statler, 
have  not  completed  their  bookings 
plans  for  July  as  yet,  leaving  us  only 
with  the  good  word  that  entertain- 
ment and  music  will  continue  at  top 
level  for  the  month. 

.  .  .  N  ATURALLY,  thc  SheratOH 

Roof  and  the  Fensgate's  attractive  ter- 
race are  completely  free  of  the  worries 
of  air-conditioning,  having  the  Charles 
River  breezes  at  their  command.  The 
Sheraton  Roof,  incidentally,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  roof  places  in  Bos- 
ton. Wisely,  the  management  has  kept 
the  dinner  hours,  until  9  :30,  tax-free 
by  providing  only  dinner  music.  What 
they  will  do  after  the  tax  drops  to 
20%  has  not  yet  been  decided.  The 
odds  are,  however,  that  it  will  remain 
this  way  since  it  has  proved  highly 
po]nilar  with  diners.  After  9  :30,  there 
is  dancing.  Between  sets,  attractive, 
talented  Peggy  Moreland  entertains 
with  piano  and  song. 

.  ♦  .  The  fensgate,  under  the 
new  guidance  of  Bernard  Sheperd 
Snider,  continues  its  policy  in  the 
smart  Satire  Room  of  providing  inti- 
mate, individual  entertainment.  Adja- 
cent Terrace  has  proved  popular  with 
diners  at  luncheon,  dinner  and  supper. 

,  ,  ♦  Getting  back  to  the  definite 
talent  plans  of  the   Copley  Plaza, 


Statler,  Mayfair  and  Latin  Quarter, 
the  same  policy  of  fine  entertainment 
and  music  prevails.  At  the  Statler's 
Terrace  Room,  Walter  O'Keefe  is 
booked  for  a  stay  in  July.  This  trig- 
ger-quick gentleman  of  wit  is  famous 
for  his  radio,  stage  and  screen  work, 
as  well  as  his  outstanding  success  in 
the  nite  spots.  One  thing  is  certain 
about  this  booking  at  the  Statler,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  laughs  and  funny  do- 
ings going  on  to  delight  everyone.  He 
should  prove  a  typically  outstanding 
click  at  the  handsome  Terrace  Room. 

Remaining  as  music-maker  supreme 
on  the  local  scene  is  Leo  Reisman  and 
his  orchestra  in  the  Terrace  Room.  It 
is  very  clear,  just  from  looking  at  the 
dance  floor  during  his  sets,  that  the 
maestro  is  highly  popular. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  COPLEY  plaza's  Oval 
Room,  with  its  charm  and  air  of  qual- 
ity, plans  to  continue  with  the  big- 
time  talent  this  summer  under  the  new 
management  of  Newton  Smith. 
Plenty  of  people  remember  him  with 
fondness  and  appreciation  from  the 
Sheraton  Hotel,  and  his  take-over  of 
the  same  post  at  the  Copley  Plaza  has 
been  well  received. 

Although  we  have  had  to  go  to 
press  early,  as  usual,  we  can  give  no 
definite  dates  on  who  will  follow 
Rubinoft'.  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
Mvrus,  the  mental  wizard,  is  due  in 


July.  Hildegarde,  announced  earlier 
for  July,  won't  be  able  to  make  it  this 
summer  because  of  previous  commit- 
ments. Myrus,  well-known  and  much- 
appreciated  in  Boston,  should  attract 
excellent  business.  His  act,  by  the 
way,  is  something  that  will  amaze  \-ou. 
He's  tops  in  his  field.  Most  people 
who  send  along  questions  during  his 
show  end  up  feeling  as  bare,  mentally, 
as  they  were  physically  when  they 
were  born. 

.  .  .  M,  CHAEL  Redstone's  plans 
for  the  Club  Mayfair  are  set  as 
regards  famous-name  entertainment 
policy,  but  the  exact  stars  who  will 
hold  the  spotlight  here  have  not  been 
named. 

This  smart  club  has  many  plus  fea- 
tures to  recommend  it.  To  start  with, 
the  food  is  excellent.  The  dance  music 
provided  by  Harry  Greene  is  thor- 
oughly satisfactory.  And  one  of  the 
things  we  like  about  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer evening  there  (when  it  is  cool 
enough  to  forget  about  air-condition- 
ing) is  the  rolling  roof  and  the  gHmpse 
of  stars  which  you  can  enjoy.  There's 
a  feeling  of  intimacy  nicely  blended 
with  space  at  the  Mayfair. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Close  by,  in  point  of  dis- 
tance, is  the  superlative  theatre-res- 
taurant, the  Latin  Quarter.  This  hand- 
some, spacious  club  with  its  ample 
elevated  stage  for  dancing  and  floor 
show,  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  who 
go  there.  The  food  is  excellent,  Tonv 
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PROVINCETOWN 

ON   THE  TIP   OF  CAPE  COD 


From  Boston  .  .  .  Foster's  Wharf,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party, 
to  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod,  first  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the 
new  world  ...  on  the  luxurious,  fun-full, 
ocean-going  liner  S.S.  Steel  Pier  .  .  .  through 
island-dotted  Boston  Harbor,  over  the  horizon 
for  a  brief  visit  to  the  broad  Atlantic,  then 
into  peaceful  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

Here's  a  trip,  you'll  always  remember. 
Never  a  dull  moment.  Dancing,  snacks  in 
the  grill  room,  drinks  at  the  bar  and  other 
forms  of  recreation.  You'll  feel  swell 
appetite  sharpened,  nerves  relaxed,  cares  for- 
gotten. 

Four  and  a  half  hours  at  sea.  And  then 
Provincetown,  quaint,  untouched  by  the  mod- 
ern world.  Artists  and  fisherfolk  .  .  .  studios 
and  wharves.  And  swimming  .  .  .  dining  at 


famous  restaurants  and  tea  rooms  .  .  .  sight- 
seeing .  .  .  relaxation  .  .  .  l^/j  hours  of  it. 

Then,  back  on  board  the  S.S.  Steel  Pier  for 
41/7  more  hours  of  healthful  "Vita-cation  ', 
strolling  the  decks,  playing  games,  more 
dancing.  Snug  in  a  comfortable  deck  chair 
.  .  .  perhaps  a  nap  or  two.  Back  to  Boston 
with  new  vitality,  ready  to  tackle  the  work-a- 
day  world  with  new  enthusiasm. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  you  might  say,  "aren't 
you  over-doing  it?"  We  couldn't  if  we  tried. 
Ask  any  of  the  nearly  40,000  men,  women 
and  children  who  took  this  unforgettable  trip 
last  summer.  They'll  tell  you  that  you 
shouldn't  miss  being  among  the  50,000  or 
more  who  will  take  the  trip  this  summer. 

Make  a  date  today.  Call  Hubbard  2650  for  your 
reservation  —  now. 


CAPE  COD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

131  State  Street,  Boston 

HUBbard  2650 


How  Much  Does  It  Cost? 

Adults,  Round  Trip,  Weekdays,  $3.25 
Adults,  Round  Trip,  Sundays,  $4.25 
Adults, 

One  way  daily  &  Sunday,  $2.25 
Children  (under  12), 

One  way  daily  &  Sunday,  $1.25 
Children, 

Round  Trip,  daily  &  Sunday,  $2.25 
Special  Rates  for  Officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  armed  services 

One  way.  Daily  &  Sunday,  $1.75 

Round  Trip,  Weekdays,  $2.50 

Round  Trip,  Sundays,  $3.25 

(All  the  above  fares  include  15°o 
Federal  Tax) 

WHAT'S  THE  SCHEDULE? 

Boat  leaves  Foster's  Wharf,  Boston 
Lv.  Daily  9:30  A.M. — Arr.  Province- 


town 
3:30 


2:00  P.M.- 
P.M.— Arr. 


■Lv.  Provincetown 
Boston  8:00  P.M. 


Vita 


.C^„OH*"  ON  THE  S.  S.  SUn  p,7^ 


*A  VACATION  FULL  OF 
SUNSHiNE  VITAMINS 


^PEMO  A  ONE-DAY 
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^  I  orchestras  ir,  the  country/ 

Temce'Room  ^ 


Pinner  dancing  ni^Ktly  except  Sunday 
4  Supper  dancing  Tuesday  throucjk  Saturday 

Hotel  Satler  •  30ST0IT 

D.  B.  Stanbro,  MANAGER^  >^ 


HEADCI IIAKTERS  FOR 

New  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS . .  . 


L 


New  Yorli's  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

M:       l,v  PA  YSON  RE 
(ir.d  his  Orchestra. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRECTION:  EMIL  H.  RONAY 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  offers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  bath  (tub  $^^50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 
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LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  49th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


Bruno's  music  for  dancing  tops,  and 
the  floor  show,  beautifully  show-cased 
w  ith  Don  Arden  productions  numbers 
is  a  consistently  outstanding  value  for 
)  our  money. 

As  we  have  said  before,  this  club 
does  not  go  in  for  the  famous-name 
policy.  Rather,  it  concentrates  on  the 
very  best  special  acts  in  the  business. 
If  there  is  a  dance  team  on  the  show, 
you  can  be  sure  that  it  will  be  unique 
and  notable  of  its  kind.  If  it  is  a  dog 
act,  then  this,  too,  will  be  the  best  of 
its  type.  In  short,  it  is  like  a  magnifi- 
cently staged  vaudeville  show  of  the 
old  Palace  calibre,  housed  in  the  at- 
tractive, comfortable  surroundings  of 
the  Latin  Quarter. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Since  starting  a  big-name 
policy  in  the  Renaissance  Room,  the 
Hotel  Touraine  has  more  than  demon- 
strated the  astuteness  back  of  this 
policy.  The  room  itself,  having  been 
redecorated  and  slicked-up.  is  attrac- 
tive. Sammy  Dale's  orchestra,  which 
has  made  many  friends  during  its  stay 
at  another  club  in  town,  has  pleased 
the  dancers  mightily,  and  the  abolish- 
ing of  cover  and  minimum  has  given 
the  room  a  big  boost  upwards  as  a  fa- 
vorite. At  this  writing,  however,  the 
jilans  are  not  set  after  the  first  of  July 
wlien  the  smash  success,  the  Inter- 
national Ice  Follies  closes  there. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  hotel  essex,  adapting 
itself  to  the  35%  tax  impost,  has 
wisely  gone  into  th.e  policy  of  dinner 
music  and  no  tax  until  after  9.  How 
the  change  to  25%  will  affect  this 
well-liked  ])lace  is  uncertain  at  this 
moment.  Very  likely,  though,  the  em- 
phasis which  has  been  placed  on  good 
dinners  from  $1  will  continue.  Cer- 
tainly, the  policy  of  3  floor  shows  a 
night,  after  9  p.m..  will  hold. 

These  neat  shows,  by  the  way,  are 
very  enjoyable  and  wellpaced.  But  if 
\  ou  are  looking  for  a  quiet  drink,  you 
have  two  attractive  cocktail  lounges 
and  lounge  bars  to  visit. 

.  ♦  ♦  As  A  FiN.\L  note,  it  might  be 
well  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Rita 
Roof  is  open  again  this  year.  No 
dinners  or  entertainment  are  being 
offered  guests.  The  Roof  does  not 
open  until  9 :30  p.m..  and  dancing  plus 
the  view  are  the  main  attractions. 

— BKP 
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CONTINUOUS  EXHIBITS 
CONTEMPORARY    MODERN  ART 


Paintings  and 

Exhibitions 
in  the  Modern 
Field.  Visitors 
are  Always 
Welcome 


BOOKS  — MODERN  FRAMING 
REPRODUCTIONS 

★  ★  ★ 

STUART  ART  GALLERY 


455  STUART  STREET 


Hours :  10a.  m  to6p.  m  weekdays 
except  Wednesday.  Open 
Wednesday  From  1  to  9  p.  m. 


BOSTON  16,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone 
COMmonwealth  4469 


THE  COPLEY  PLAZA 


Boston's  Famous  Hotel  in 
Historic  Copley  Square 


For  Real  Enjoyment 


VISIT  THE  OVAL  ROOM 


NEWTON  L.  SMITH  .  .  General  Manager 
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S^otel  ofouraifie 

"Where  Boston  really  hegins" 


Food  at  its  hest 


Rooms  that  affeal 

Service  as  desired 

Gafe  [R.oyaI 

Air  Conditioned 
Po'pidar  all  day  service 

Hancock  3500 
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AUTUMN  FAN 

(VDAME  Lin  Pu  moved 
through  the  famihar  halls  of  Peking's 
Imperial  Museum,  trying  to  stem  a 
thin  air  of  expectancy  under  her  long 
coat  of  black  silk.  Some  day,  she 
persisted  in  thinking,  he  will  come 
here,  my  son.  For  Lin  Jan  was  dear 
as  a  true  son  though  she  had  not  given 
him  life.  Some  day — possibly  today? 
The  anniversary  of  the  Great  Khan's 
birth,  still  a  festival  after  some  seven 
hundred  years. 

With  hair  like  a  magpie's  wing, 
neatly  combed  back  into  a  knot,  she 
looked  a  round,  plump  mother-person, 
her  gentle  face  etched  somewhat  from 
the  famine  in  her  heart. 

Gazing  upwards  at  the  massive 
dragon  throne  of  the  Emperors  of 
China,  she  suddenly  turned,  all  senses 
acute ;  'from  afar  came  the  tramp  of 
soldiers,  subdued  by  the  immensity  of 
the  building.  They  did  not  march 
with  purpose,  but  paused  occasionally, 
as  though  in  attendance  on  one  whose 
word  was  to  be  obeyed. 

In  purposeful  steps,  Madame  Lin 
went  to  the  glass  cases  wherein  were 
crowded  choice  relics  of  departed 
glory.  These  stood  near  a  visitor's 
likely  passage  to  the  famed  gold 
throne,  she  thought  with  a  strained 
look  passing  over  her  eyes. 

Then  he  was  before  her !  Lin  Jan, 
the  deceased  Curator's  adopted  son; 
Lin  Jan,  the  puppet  Mayor  under 
Nippon's  rule ;  Lin  Jan,  her  only 
child ! 

His  bow  was  formal,  his  bearing, 
in  his  rich  robes,  suspicious.  "You 
are  w  ell  ?"  he  enquired. 

Her  bow  was  courteous  and  like- 
wise formal.  "Well,"  she  replied  softly 
because  her  breath  was  so  wavering. 
"It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  greet 
one  who  is  so  occupied." 

"I  —  I  came  to  see  —  if  the  new 
guardian  attends  properly  to  the  art 
treasures."  he  blustered,  on  the  defen- 
sive. "You — receive,  I  trust,  the  al- 
lowance befitting  the  widow  of  Lin 
Pu?" 

"For  which  generosity,  I  give  you 
thanks."  she  said  kindly. 

"But  you  do  not  choose  to  attire 
yourself  in  keeping  with  your  sta- 
tion ?" 

A  smile  touched  her  lips.  "The 
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GRILL* ' 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  Food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

mm  &mm 

Mass.  Avenue  at 
Norway  Sfreel 


Reslt*diur«inil^s, 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvres) 
served  w'.th  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Music  at  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Copley  Square 

Reservations— KEN.  6520-8333 
Open  daily — Su  i  ay 
and  Holidays 


Air  Conditioned 
In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking" 


W.I  .  j  Worcester  Turnpike 
Viking  I  Framingham  Center 

.     j  Hyannis 
^''<'"9|Cape  Cod 


widow  of  Lin  Pu  employs  most  of 
her  resources  to  maintain  a  hospital  in 
her  compound.  For  wounded  Chinese 
troops,"  she  whispered,  though'  the 
guard  of  ten  Japanese  soldiers  stood 
a  dozen  paces  distant. 

"There  shall  be  no  censure  of  me 
or  my  recent  conduct !"  he  said 
abruptly. 

"Has  there  ever  been?"  was  the 
calm  assurance.  Through  her  head 
flashed  the  thought  that  if  there  liad 
been — years  before — Lin  Jan  might 
not  be  so  headstrong,  so  ungovern- 
able. After  the  Curator  returned  to 
his  ancestors,  the  youth  had  made 
false  associations,  with  a  wealthy,  wild 
element.  He  wanted  power,  so  forgot 
the  philosophy  of  old  China. 

In  panic,  she  felt  his  slight  move- 
ment. He  must  not  leave  so  soon ! 
Not  yet !  Hurriedly  she  glanced  at  the 
large  case  nearby.  It  contained  an 
assortment  of  fans. 

"Have  —  have  you  heard  that  the 
folding  'leaf  fan  was  brought  from 
Japan  in  the  8th  century?" 

"Would  I  not  know  that?"  His 
tone  was  more  conciliatory,  rather 
more  natural.  "I  must  be  leaving.  In 
my  yamen,  there  is  much  to  do — -" 

"Permit  me  to  tell  you  about  one 
screen  fan."  By  her  smile  and  charm, 
she  drew  him  to  the  case  which  she 
opened  and  lifted  out  a  flat  gold- 
misted  lacquer  box.  The  moon  fan 
within  had  an  age-browned  ivory 
handle,  the  taut  silk  was  almost  as 
brown,  but  the  ancient  calligraphy 
made  a  striking  border  of  words — its 
sole  adornment. 

As  though  enthralled  by  her  per- 
suasive voice,  or  perhaps  moved  by 
some  forgotten  attraction  for  his 
mother's  story-telling  achievements 
Lin  Jan  stood  impassive,  his  handsome 
petulant  face  inclined  over  the  fragile 
fan  in  his  hands. 

"Kublai  Khan's  son,  Chinghis,  died 
early,  as  you  may  recall.  So  his  son, 
Tule,  became  Emperor.  Tule,  how- 
ever, was  unmarried.  This  was  most 
disturbing.  The  High  Council  de- 
manded an  empress,  for  there  must 
be  heirs.  The  barons,  the  nobles,  even 
the  twelve  thousand  horsemen  of  his 
bodyguard,  the  Keshican,  clamored 
for  an  empress." 

"Kanbalu,  as  it  was  then  called, 
must  have  been  a  wondrous  city  under 
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must  have  been  a  wondrous  city  under 
those  strong  rulers,"  interposed  Lin 
Jan.  "'But  Tule  was  a  weakling.  He 
preferred  composing  poetry  and  rid- 
ing his  milk  white  horses  around 
the  six-mile  walls  of  their  palace 
grounds." 

"The  Emperor  Tule  was  indeed 
peace-loving,"  cjuickly  confirmed 
Madame  Lin,  who  immediately  re- 
sumed her  discourse. 

"But  His  Majesty  would  not  select 
a  wife,  though  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  land  were  presented  to 
him.  Those  of  royal  birth,  daughters 
of  concubines,  and  all  the  ladies-in- 
waiting  failed  to  attract  him.  Though 
it  seems  he  was  partial  to  two ;  the 
gorgeous,  chase-following  Lady  Lo- 
Ti,  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  re- 
mote Suvar,  who  had  supplanted  the 
Princess  Pan  of  the  famous  Horiad 
clan,  a  shy  maid  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated as  a  youth." 

"Pressure  became  so  great  eventu- 
ally, Tule  issued  a  proclamation  that 
on  the  festival  of  September  28th — 
this  very  day  many  centuries  ago — a 
contest  would  be  held.  Each  contest- 
ant was  to  submit  one  fan,  of  a  lady's 
own  creation,  these  to  be  numbered  so 
that  none  would  know  its  creator. 
And  he,  Tule,  would  choose  the  fan 
lie  preferred.  Its  owner  would  be  his 
empress." 

"The  Court  seethed  with  excite- 
ment, with  intrigue,  with  hurried  ex- 
peditions to  far-flung  districts  for  rare 
stufl^s.  The  Lady  Lo-Ti  sent  to  Persia 
for  certain  fabulous  goods,  but  Prin- 
cess Pan  realized  she  could  never  con- 
ceive a  fan  to  surpass  all  others.  She 
was  in  despair,  for  she  loved  Tule 
deeply,  and  well  she  knew  her  tastes 
and  talents  were  simple." 

Lin  Jan  stirred  witii  impatience. 
"It  is  necessary  for  me  to  hasten 
back,"  he  declared  with  an  apprehen- 
sive awareness  of  his  stoical  guard. 
"My  absence  may  be  noted — " 

"They  can  wait  by  the  entrance  a 
few  short  minutes  more,"  suggested 
liis  mother.  "The  tale  is  near  finished." 

"One  night,  the  Moon  Goddess 
stooped  to  whisper  to  the  Princess 
Pan.  If  she  could  not  compete  in 
elal)oration,  why  not  reach  the  other 
extreme,  of  simplicity?  That,  surely, 
would  be  in-iginal.  Why  not  a  white 
moon  of  a  fan  of  delicate  silk,  mounted 
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on  a  slender  ivory  handle?  No  orna- 
ment, except  a  border  of  a  poem  in  her 
most  artistic  brush  strokes." 

'"There  were  over  fifty  contestants. 
Each  fan  lay  upon  a  velvet  cushion 
borne  by  a  steward,  who  passed  be- 
fore His  Majesty  on  the  dragon 
throne.  There  were  leaf  fans,  screen 
fans,  Mandarin  fans.  Fans  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  finely  carved  sandalwood, 
lacquer,  ivory,  tortoise,  cinnabar." 

"Princess  Pan's  poor  contribution 
was  toward  the  last.  But  it  won ! 
His  Majesty  appreciated  the  clever- 
ness of  her  poem.  It  even  defeated  the 
white  feather  fan  of  the  Lady  Lo-Ti. 
So  Pan  was  escorted  up  to  the  throne 
beside  His  Majesty's.  .  .  .  You  may 
find  her  words  interesting,  my  son," 
concluded  Madame  Lin. 
"  'Oh  fair  white  silk,  fresh  from  the 
weaver's  loom, 

Clear  as  the  frost,  bright  as  the 
winter  snow — 

See,  love  fashions  out  of  thee  a  fan : 

Round  as  the  round  moon  shines  in 
heaven  above. 

At  home,  abroad,  a  close  compan- 
ion, thou : 

Stirring  at  every  move  the  grateful 
gale. 

And  yet  I  fear.  Ah  Me!  that  au- 
tumn chills 

Cooling  the  dying  summer's  torrid 
rage, 

Will  see  thee  laid  neglected  on  the 
shelf. 

All  thought  of  bygone  davs,  bygone 
like  them!" 

After  an  imperceptible  pause,  Mad- 
ame Lin  continued,  her  dark  eyes 
clinging  to  the  fan  :  "Today  is  no  time 


to  fasliion  fans  or  poems,  my  son.  Nor 
to  disavow  the  great  past  of  our  coun- 
try— the  teachings  of  honor  and  brav- 
ery. Such  things  you  learned  from 
your  father's  knee  under  the  giant  fig 
in  our  courtyard." 

She  waited,  expecting  his  stormy 
outburst.  The  joss-scented  air  in  the 
great  hall  was  stilled  of  sound,  though 
if  one  listened  closely,  there  were 
ghostly  mutterings  as  of  warriors  who 
had  given  their  lives,  eagerly,  for 
China. 

In  a  low  angry  tone,  Lin  Jan  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  too  late  to — -step  aside 
now.  I — I  am  trapped,  by  my  own 
folly." 

She  remained  silent,  her  face  in- 
finitely grave  yet  tender  in  its  griev- 
ing, for  as  his  mother,  she  shared  his 
guilt  and  his  treachery. 

Finally  she  spoke.  "Our  hu-tung 
ends,  as  you  know,  beyond  our  com- 
pound in  a  field  of  yellow  sesame.  The 
bushes  no  longer  bear  flowers  of  sun- 
shine because  the — enemy  had  created 
a  vast  assembly  of  their  war  materials 
there.  Great  shining  piles  of  murder- 
ous ammunition  lie  under  flimsy  mat 
sheds,  to  our  very  wall,  while  coolies 
work  at  erecting  brick  constructions." 

Lin  Jan  lifted  his  head,  eyes  fixed 
on  the  lofty  dragon  throne  of  the  past. 
"In  my  boyhood,"  he  said,  "I  would 
climb  the  old  fig  tree  whose  branches 
topped  our  wall.  There  would  I  hurl 
stones  upon  the  farmers." 

"A  more  potent  missile  might  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  munitions  for  years 
to  come,"  she  mentioned  softly,  re- 
placing the  aged  moon  fan  in  its  bed. 
"I  suppose,  now  that  I  have  said^ — so 
much,  it  will  be  long  before  I  see  you 
again." 

Lin  Jan  stood  straight  before  her  in 
his  satin-brocaded  garments,  and  there 
remained  none  of  his  former  contrari- 
e  y.  He  did  not  quite  look  into  her 
eyes  as  he  said  witli  a  little  break  in 
his  voice,  "If  convenient  for  you,  my 
mother-by-adoption.  I  shall  visit  you 
tomorrow  morning." 

Inside  her  sleeves,  Madame  Lin's 
hands  clasped  each  other  while  she 
bo\ved  profoundly  in  order  that  her 
son  should  not  notice  the  tears  on  her 
cheeks.  She  realized  that  he  would  do 
what  he  could,  not  only  for  his  coun- 
try but  to  save  their  lost  "face." 

— Hester  Hawkes 
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WITH  THE  THOROUGHBREDS 


.  .  ♦  Ir  wouldn't  be  at  all  sur- 
prising to  see  the  advertising  man- 
agers of  some  of  our  big  department 
stores  adopt  the  publication  of  the 
(lail>-  handle  after  the  manner  of  the 
racetracks.  It  seems  to  bring  more 
customers.  Thus,  in  your  favorite 
Sunday  newspaper  you  might  read 
•'So  and  So  Sons  handles  $2,561,893 
Saturday  ;  $61,000  more  than  a  week 
ago  or  Blank's  Bargain  Basement 
hits  new  high  of  $1,287,765,  up  ten 
percent  over  same  day  last  year. 

By  some  queer  quirk  of  advertis- 
ing psychology  the  greater  published 
handle  at  the  track,  the  more  people 
flock  to  them.  For  instance,  the  day 
following  a  large  Daily  Double  pay- 
otT  there  is  an  increased  attendance. 
As  a  rule,  two  well-matched  fields  in 
the  first  and  second  races  with  seven 
or  eight  entries  result  in  fair-sized 
doubles.  The  D  D  was  put  on  origi- 
nally in  order  to  get  people  at  the 
track  earlier  and  has  succeeded  in  its 
purpose.  At  Delaware  Park,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  abandoned  and  the 
starting  time  of  the  first  race  moved 
ahead  to  3  :30,  in  both  cases  the  man- 
agement explains,  to  relieve  the 
heavy  burden  on  the  transportation 
facihties.  At  Detroit,  the  first  race  is 
an  hour  later,  4:30,  to  accommodate 
the  war  workers,  who  like  to  enjoy 
tb.e  sport  after  their  day's  work.  I 
used  to  play  poker  with  an  old  fellow, 
who  on  raking  in  a  pot,  always  ex- 
claimed:  "It's  a  great  game;  it's  a 
wonder  more  people  don't  play  it." 
This  expression  can  hardly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  turf  sport  for  it  seems  that 
nearly  everyone  plays  the  ponies  at 
one  time  or  other. 

The  July  program  at  Suffolk-by- 
tl.e-Sea,  as  some  writer  has  called  the 
iZast  Boston  track  (I'll  bet  the  own- 
ers don't  object) ,  should  attract  a  bet- 
.er  grade  of  horses  than  those  racing 
during  the  early  part  of  the  meet.  The 
two  richly  endowed  stakes  in  the  final 
days  of  the  meeting,  namely.  The 
Mayflower  Stakes  for  two-year-olds 
with  a  purse  of  $25,000  added  and 
the  $50,000  added  Massachusetts 
Handicap  are  the  outstanding  events 
of  the  season.  The  former  race  at 
five  and  a  half  furlongs  closed  June  1 
with   eighty-eight  nominations.  My 


favorite  docker.  Private  Time,  who 
has  been  discharged  from  the  Army, 
tells  me  that  Hoop,  Jr.,  owned  by  the 
big  iron  and  steel  magnate  F.  W. 
Hooper  of  Alabama,  has  a  good 
chance  to  cop  this  stakes.  The  bay 
son  of  Sir  Gallahad  III  and  One 
Hour  has  a  world  of  speed  in  his 
trials.  If  the  Greentree  Stable  (Mrs. 
Payne  Whitney)  decides  to  ship 
Devil  Diver  over  from  New  York  for 
a  crack  at  the  Massachusetts,  the  two 
time  winner  of  the  Toboggan  Handi- 
cap will  most  likely  go  postwards  the 
favorite,  especially  if  Arcaro  rides. 

♦  ♦  .  The  meeting  at  Rocking- 
liam  Park  opens  July  24  with  many 
of  the  stables  now  racing  at  Suffolk 
Downs  shipping  up  to  that  homey 
track  in  the  foothills  of  the  White 
Mountains.  Many  horse  owners  de- 
clare that  they  find  the  pine  laden  air 
of  New  Hampshire  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  their  colts  and  fillies.  Many 
New  York  owners  say  the  same  thing 
about  Saratoga  Springs  in  August. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  three- 
day  race  meetings  were  held  at  Clyde 
Park  in  Brookline,  it  was  "the  thing" 
to  get  out  at  six-thirty  or  seven  and 
v\atch  the  jumpers  schooling.  Society 
folks  were  out  in  goodly  numbers. 
Eleanora  Sears  seldom  missed  the 
morning  workouts  at  The  Country 
Club.  When  you  get  over  to  the  track 


go  up  into  the  grandstand  and  seat 
yourself  behind  a  group  of  three  or 
four  men  just  about  opposite  the  six- 
teenth pole  near  the  finish  line.  They 
are  clocking  the  workouts.  The  tall 
thin  man  with  the  powerful-looking 
field  glasses  and  watch  in  hand  is 
Col.  Jim  Farley,  veteran  docker  for 
The  Daily  Racing  Form.  Beside  him 
is  Tex,  his  colored  assistant,  a  heavy 
set  man.  There  will  be  a  dozen  or 
more  horses  on  the  track  at  the  time. 
Trainers  bring  their  charges  out  in 
"sets"  of  two,  three  or  four.  It  may 
surprise  you  to  see  several  exercise 
girls  giving  horses  their  morning 
gallops  as  boys  are  scarce  these  days. 
Some  of  the  horses  will  be  cantering 
in  pairs  out  in  the  middle  of  the  track, 
while  others  will  be  speeding  along 
the  rails.  Down  in  front  of  you  the 
conversation  will  run  something  like 
this.  "What  did  you  make  that  mare 
of  Phillips'?"  It's  Farley  speaking: 
Twenty-six,  one  ;  fifty-two,  three  and 
seventeen,  replies  Tex  "I  got  that 
pair  from  the  gate."  Farley  makes  a 
notation  on  his  worksheet,  while  Tex 
is  timing  the  pair  racing  down  the 
backstretch  from  the  starting  gate. 

The  figures  called  off  by  Tex  mean 
that  the  Phillips'  mare  worked  a  quar- 
ter mile  in  twenty-six  and  one-fifth 
seconds,  the  half  mile  in  fifty-two  and 
three-fifths  seconds  and  the  three 
(juarters  of  a  mile  in  one  minute  and 
seventeen  seconds.  They  know  who 
the  mare  is  but  you  don't.  In  Farley's 
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loose  leaf  book  is  the  description  of 
every  horse  at  the  track  down  to  the 
minutest  detail.  The  pair  that  Tex  is 
timing  slowed  up  after  turning  into 
the  homestretch. 

"That  pair  of  Jack  Whyte's  went 
in  fifty-one  from  the  gate,"  drawls 
Tex,  "the  roan  was  fighting  for  his 
head  all  the  way."  "I  got  the  one 
from  the  stand,"  says  Farley,  snap- 
ping his  watch  ;  "that's  Border  Bat- 
tle." Ah  !  You've  heard  a  name  and 
resolve  to  remember  it  when  you  go 
to  tiie  races  if  Border  Battle  is  out. 
You  can  tell  your  friends  you  saw 
him  workout.  Farley  raises  his 
glasses  and  looks  over  towards  the 
starting  gate.  "Who  is  that  chestnut 
filly  going  in  the  gate,  Tex  ?"  The  tall 
docker  snaps  his  watch  on  Border 
Battle,  who  is  now  passing  the  half- 
mile  pole  on  the  backstretch.  "She's  a 
two-year-old  that  young  fellow 
brought  up  from  Maryland  yesterday, 
got  a  star  and  snip  and  a  left  white 
hind."  "I  think  I  have  her  in  the 
book,"  comments  the  Colonel  as  Bor- 
der passes  the  three-quarter  pole.  "I 
got  the  filly  from  the  gate,"  says  Tex 
as  he  presses  the  lever  on  his  time- 
piece. Border  Battle  crosses  the  finish 
line.  Farley  looks  at  his  watch. 
"Forty-one  and  three,"  he  comments 
to  Tex  at  the  same  time  writing  down 
the  fractional  times  on  his  sheet. 
"Boy,"  says  Tex,  with  a  broad  grin, 
"that  filly's  fast ;  went  the  half  in 
forty-seven."  The  tall  docker  is 
thumbing  over  his  loose  leaf  book. 
Running  his  finger  down  the  page  he 
stops  at  a  line.  "Here  she  is.  Dainty 
Sun,  chestnut  filly  with  star  and  snip 
and  left  hind  coronet.  Both  dockers 
follow  her  with  their  glasses  as  she 
l:eads  back  to  the  barn  after  her  young 
trainer  has  inspected  her  after  the 
workout. 

You  now  have  another  one  to  watch 
for  in  the  entries.  You're  not  going 
to  tell  anyone  about  this.  But,  you 
always  do.  Leaving  the  track  you 
liead  back  to  your  hotel.  Oh !  \Miat 
an  appetite  you  have  as  the  result  of 
your  getting  out  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing air.  The  dockers  are  out  every 
morning  before  daybreak,  but  they 
are  turning  in  when  you  are  getting 
ready  for  that  dance  or  floor  show  at 
the  night  club. 

— Ed  Gushing 
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JUST  AROUND  THE  CORNER 


.  ♦  ♦  ^^ANY  PERSONS  havc  a  com- 
plex tliat  in  order  to  find  real  sport 
fishing  they  must  travel  considerable 
distances  from  their  homes.  Only 
lately  have  people  in  and  around  Bos- 
ton begun  to  have  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  grand  sport  available  in,  rela 
tively  speaking,  their  own  back  yards. 

That  fact  was  brought  home  to  me 
only  recently  while  casually  discus- 
sing fishing  in  Buzzards  Bay  with  an 
acquaintance.  He  remarked  that  he 
had  had  far  and  away  the  most  con- 
sistently good  striper  fishing  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  very  house 
in  which  I  summer.  I  had  never  both- 
ered to  try  that  stretch  of  water. 

Within  two  or  three  hours'  travel 
from  Beacon  Hill  one  can  find  a  wide 
variety  of  salt  water  fishing.  For  a 
period  of  two  to  three  weeks  in  late 
May  and  early  June  pollack  may  be 
found  surfacing  the  entire  length  of 
Cape  Cod  from  Cuttyhunk  to  Prov- ' 
incetown.  On  a  medium  weight  troll- 
ing rod  pollack  afford  plenty  of  action. 
On  occasions  enormous  schools,  cov- 
ering several  acres,  can  be  seen  ruf- 
fling the  surface  of  the  water  with 
their  fins  and  tails.  It  is  a  fascinating 
sight.  These  large  schools  slowly 
work  north  and  at  progressive  stages 
may  be  found  off  Plymouth  and  Scit- 
uate,  Cape  Ann,  Ipswich  Bay,  and  the 
length  of  the  Maine  coast.  I  have 
caught  them  on  a  rod  as  late  as  mid- 
September  off  Wedgeport,  Nova  Sco- 
tia. 

Later  the  mackerel  run.  With  light 
fly  rod,  mackerel  are  grand  sport. 
Savage  little  critters — -as  beautiful  in 
the  water  as  they  are  delicious  on  the 
plate.  Hold  a  school  of  them  around 
your  boat  with  chum,  and  I'll  guaran- 
tee that  you  will  have  all  the  excite- 
ment you  desire.  These  exquisitely 
streamlined  little  fighters  may  be 
found  more  or  less  all  summer  and 
even  as  late  as  October. 

The  Blues  are  coming  back  in 
yearly  increasing  numbers  into  Buz- 
zards Bay,  all  along  Cape  Cod,  off 
Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 
Pound  for  pound  I  know  of  no  fish, 
fresh  water  or  salt  water,  that  offers 
more  fight.  In  making  this  claim  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  bonefish,  the 


tarpon  or  the  wahoo.  I  have  never 
caught  a  mako  shark. 

Smelt  in  late  summer  and  fall  have 
their  addicts.  Personally  I  find  catch- 
ing them  comfortably  relaxing,  sort 
of  like  a  friendly  game  of  croquet  on 
a  balmy  evening  after  a  strenuous 
afternoon  of  tennis.  Anyhow  they 
can  be  found  the  length  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Do  not  pooh-pooh  hand  lining  for 
cod  and  haddock.  It  can  have  its  mo- 
ments. Go  out  in  a  motor  boat  with 
a  commercial  fisherman  who  seri- 
ously fishes  for  his  living.  You'll 
start  anytime  from  3  A.M.  to  6  A.M. 
dependent  upon  tides.  Just  try  to  keep 
up  with  him  for  a  full  day.  I'll  guar- 
antee you'll  sleep  that  night.  Occa- 
sionally you  may  tie  on  to  a  halibut. 

I  went  out  one  morning  from 
Chatham  with  Howard  Eldredge  and 
Willie  Eldredge,  close  friends  but  not 
related.  What  a  day's  fishing.  We 
must  have  been  "living  right"  and 
"thinking  nice  thoughts."  On  our 
course  out  to  the  "Middle  Grounds" 
we  filled  a  barrel  with  large  mackerel. 
Every  drift  we  made  seemed  to  be 
right  over  cod.  The  large  fish  box 
and  four  barrels  were  chock-a-block 
full  and  we  were  piling  them  on  the 
deck.  The  cod  were  running  large 
and  we  had  a  score  or  more  of  "honk- 
ers." Howard  is  the  only  fisherman 
I  can  recall  using  that  nomenclature. 
To  him  it  meant  an  extra  large  steak 
cod.  His  reason  for  the  name  is  both 
obvious  and  apt.  Those  big  old  cod- 
gers, when  you  haul  one  over  the  rail 
and  clamp  him  between  your  legs 
while  extracting  the  hook,  frequently 
• 

UNDERSTOOD 

To  have  met  you 

I  am  glad. 

To  have  to  say  : 

"I'm  glad  to  have  met  you" 

Is  bad  for  my  liver. 

Gad! 

It  should  be  understood. 

If  I  am  civil,  rest  assured 

That  meeting  you  can  be  endured. 

And  if  I  were  not  glad — 

The  likelihood  is  good 

You'd  know  it. 

— Jean  Carlyle 


emit  an  unmistakable  "honk."  Small- 
er cod  do  not. 

In  the  forenoon  Willie  boated  a 
nice  chicken  halibut  weighing  125 
pounds — it's  under  side  white  as  a 
freshly  painted  Cape  Cod  fence.  To- 
wards mid-afternoon  I  felt  a  sharp 
tug  on  my  cod  line.  I  started  to  haul 
but  I  couldn't  budge  the  fish.  He  be- 
gan taking  line.  Both  Willie  and 
Howard,  noting  the  action  of  the  line, 
cried  out,  "Halibut,  Tack.  Easy  with 
him." 

Holding  my  arm  well  over  the  rail 
to  assure  greater  control  on  the  line, 
I  played  him  for  one  hour  and  a  half, 
lifting  him  by  slow  stages.  It  was 
like  pulling  up  an  animated  barn 
door.  I'd  gain  a  bit  of  line,  then  the 
halibut  would  promptly  get  most  of  it 
back.  All  the  time  Howard  and  Wil- 
lie stood  by  giving  all  sorts  of  conflict- 
ing advice.  Honestly,  those  two  old 
timers,  who  fished  every  day  of  the 
year  that  weather  permitted,  were  as 
excited  as  youngsters  at  their  first 
circus. 

Just  where  to  draw  the  fine  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  motivating  cause  of  this 
enthusiasm  was  difficult.  Of  course 
fishing  was  in  their  blood  and  that 
disease  never  flags.  The  price  of  hali- 
but was  high  that  summer  and  after 
all  that  halibut  on  my  line  repre- 
sented coin  of  the  realm.  Then,  too, 
they  were  both  loyal  friends  of  mine 
and  wanted  to  see  me  have  the  satis- 
faction of  landing  an  "old  bowzer." 
I  later  discovered  that  during  the 
battle  the  entire  contents  of  a  three- 
quarter  full  bottle  of  Scotch  had  mys- 
teriously evaporated.  That  may  have 
had  some  bearing  on  the  enthusiasm. 

.A.t  long  last  I  had  the  halibut  on 
the  surface.  He  just  didn't  look  real. 
He  was  as  big  as  a  bed.  I  eased  him 
alongside  and  Howard  gaffed  him. 
The  fish  put  up  a  terrific  struggle. 
Willie  lent  a  hand  and  they  lifted  his 
head  out  of  the  water. 

"Hit  him  on  the  head  with  the 
wrinkle  mallet,"  Howard  shouted. 

I  picked  up  the  mallet  and  socked 
him  smack  between  the  eyes.  The 
mallet  handle  broke,  the  head  flying 
off  into  the  ocean.  The  halibut 
thrashed  and  splashed. 

"Get  Willie's  mallet — up  forard." 

I  rushed  forward  and  grabbed 
Willie's  mallet  and  tore  back  aft.  My 
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eyes  glued  on  the  struggle,  I  didn't 
watch  my  feet.  I  stepped  on  the 
slime-coated,  slippery,  slightly  curved 
back  of  Willie's  halibut.  Out  shot  my 
feet  and  I  slid  with  a  crash  into  Wil- 
lie's legs  bringing  him  down  on  top  of 
me.  Howard,  however,  still  hung  on 
to  the  gaff  as  though  his  life  depended 
upon  it.  Extracting  myself  from 
Willie  I  bopped  the  halibut  several 
sturdy  bops.  He  calmed  down,  How- 
ard ran  a  heavy  lanyard  through  his 
mouth  and  out  the  gills  and  made  a 
tight  hitch. 

The  problem  then  was  to  get  the 
iish  into  the  boat.  We  heaved  and 
liauled.  He  came  hard.  We  got  his 
b.ead  up  over  the  rail  but  pull  as  we 
might  we  could  not  seem  to  budge  him 
further.  I  finally  conceived  the  idea, 
not  too  bright,  of  putting  both  feet  on 
the  rail  and  throwing  my  weight  back- 
wards. The  halibut  slowly  inched 
aboard.  Presently  he  reached  the 
point  of  equilibrium.  Again  I  threw 
my  weight  back.  Equilibrium  van- 
ished. I  went  over  backwards  onto 
the  deck  and  the  halibut  slid  over  the 
rail,  across  my  knees,  waist,  and 
chest,  coming  to  a  quivering  stop  with 
his  mouth  about  three  inches  from  my 
face.  No  black  boy  encountering  a 
ghost  ever  moved  ovit  of  a  cemetery 
faster  than  I  crawled  from  under  that 
halibut. 

He  zt'as  an  "old  bowzer" — no  doubt 
about  that.  We  three  joined  hands 
and,  like  so  many  children,  danced 
around  our  prize.  When  put  on  the 
scales  he  weighed  365  pounds  all  of 
which  brings  me  back  to  my  claim 
tb.at  plain  everyday  hand  lining  defi- 
nitely can  have  its  big  moments. 

Howard  and  Willie  made  a  great 
team.  They  adored  each  other  and 
understood  each  other.  Aside  from 
their  mutual  affection  and  their  love 
of  fishing  they  were  about  as  much 
o])posites  as  two  humans  could  be. 
Howard,  heavy  built,  ruddy  faced, 
was  loud  voiced,  excitable  and  frank 
to  a  degree  in  his  remarks ;  Willie,  so 
thin  his  clothes  hung  on  him,  had  a 
wrinkled  cadaverous  face,  deep-sunk 
rheumy  eyes  rimmed  with  red,  a 
pointed  jutting  chin.  An  enormous 
pair  of  ea>rs,  attached  at  right  angles  to 
his  head,  flopped  forward  making  a 
perfect  shelf  for  his  brown  felt  hat. 
Willie  never  appeared  excited,  always 


spoke  in  a  quiet  modulated  voice  and 
was  as  thoughtful  and  courteous  a 
soul  as  I  ever  knew.  Willie's  appear- 
ance would  have  been  grotesque  but 
for  his  sweet  and  completely  captivat- 
ing smile.  Willie,  now  gone  to  his  rest, 
God  bless  him,  was  as  fine  and  true  a 
Christian  in  his  relations  with  his  fel- 
lowmen  and  as  true  a  friend  as  it  ever 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know. 

On  tiie  run  home  to  Chatham  Har- 
bor, Willie,  dog  tired,  sat  on  the  deck 
and  leaned  back  against  the  deck 
house.  Shortly  his  head  began  to  nod 
and  finally  settled  on  his  chest.  His 
mouth  dropped  open.  Willie  slept. 
Howard  nudged  me  and  with  charac- 
teristic bluntness,  blurted  in  one  long 
connected  stream  of  words,  "He  look 
like  a  corp.  Tack,  he  do — don't  he — 
Tack — a  corp — huh."  He  picked  up 


a  small  cod  from  the  deck  and  tossed 
it  at  Willie's  head. 

"Wake  up,  Willie,  wake  up — you'll 
swaller  your  tongue — he  will,  won't 
he.  Tack — by  God,  he  will." 

Willie  merely  rolled  open  his  blood- 
shot eyes,  closed  them  again  and  went 
right  on  sleeping. 

A  few  moments  later  Howard 
ste])ped  over  and  gently  placed  his 
folded  sweater  behind  Willie's  head 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother 
tucking  her  child  to  bed.  Brusque  and 
gruff  on  the  surface  Howard  under- 
neath has  a  heart  as  big  as  a  water- 
melon. 

When  one  is  on  the  water,  one  can 
never  tell  what  surprising  episode 
may  turn  up.  One  day  in  late  October 
1942  I  was  fishing  for  striped  bass 


off  Marthas  Vineyard.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirred.  The  sea  was  glassy 
calm  and  literally  dotted  with  duck — 
black,  oldsquaw  and  "coot,"  as  we 
call  'em,  though  many  probably  know 
them  as  scooters.  The  birds  were  ex- 
traordinarily tame  that  year  because 
the  Coast  Guard  had  prohibited  shoot- 
ing in  this  section. 

About  30  yards  off  our  starboard 
bow  I  noticed  a  coot  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  a  most  peculiar  fashion,  flap- 
ping its  wings  violently  but  making 
little  or  no  progress.  It  seemed  to  be 
riding  unusually  low  in  the  water.  We 
first  thought  that  it  was  another  poor 
critter  mucked  up  with  fuel  oil  all 
over  its  feathers.  Presently  one  wing 
disappeared  and  then  the  other,  leav- 
ing only  the  coot's  head  and  half  its 
neck  in  view. 


Curiosity  overcame  us.  We  stopped 
casting  and  ran  our  boat  over  to  see 
what  was  cooking.  There,  just  under 
the  surface,  was  a  large  nasty-looking 
fish  (scientifically  known  as  a  Lo- 
phius  Piscatorious,  but  locally  known 
as  an  angler  fish,  monk  fish  and/or 
goosefish).  The  Lophius  Piscatorius 
ordinarily  a  bottom  fish,  had  the  entire 
coot,  with  the  exception  of  its  head, 
in  its  cavernous  mouth. 

I  gaffed  Lophius,  &c.,  low  in  its 
hull  and  hauled  it  aboard — all  four 
feet  of  it.  \\'ith  the  aid  of  the  gaff 
and  a  pair  of  heavy  tweezers,  we  pried 
open  those  teeth-laden  jaws  and  re- 
moved the  coot.  \\'ith  the  exception 
of  a  few  toothmarks,  near  exhaustion 
from  struggling  and  a  double  dose  of 
plain  barnyard  fright,  the  coot  was 


Willi:  {center)  spins  a  fishing  yarn. 
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unharmed.  When  released  it  swam 
away  quickly  and  dove. 

An  abdominal  autopsy  on  the  late 
salt-water  pirate  revealed,  as  best  we 
could  identify,  the  remains  of  a  small 
lobster,  a  tinker  mackerel,  two  eels 
and  some  species  of  shore  bird.  A 
bloomin'  epicure,  no  less  ! 

This  brings  me  to  my  particular 
loves — striped  bass  and  Cuttyhunk. 
Stripers  can  be  caught  over  various 
stretches  all  the  way  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  day  in  day 
out  Cuttyhunk  and  environs  consist- 
ently ofifer  as  good, — if  not  better, — 
striper  fishing  as  can  be  found. 

Cuttyhunk  is  the  last  of  the  string 
of  islands  that  runs  from  Woods  Hole 
forming  the  outer  rim  of  Buzzards 
Bay.  It's  truly  a  striped  bass  fisher- 
man's Paradise.  That  rating  is  not 
based  solely  on  the  numbers  and 
weight  of  the  fish  boated,  but  from 
my  conviction  that  the  courtesy  of  the 
local  people,  the  experienced  guides 
available  and  the  adequate  equipment 
in  boats  and  gear  make  it  the  ideal 
spot  for  this  "ne  plus  ultra"  of  New 
England  fishing.  Winslow  "Coot" 
Hall  is  the  man  to  contact  when  one 
feels  the  urge  to  give  the  stripers  a 
workout.  "Coot"  has  several  boats 
available  for  hire,  he  makes  most  of 
his  own  rods  and  they  are  "tops"  and 
his  reels  and  gear  are  of  the  best 
quality.  He  knows  the  waters  and 
the  habits  of  stripers  such  as  only  a 
man  who  has  spent  years  intelligently 
studying  them  can.  He  himself  gets 
as  great  a  "kick"  out  of  each  and 
every  fish  boated  as  do  his  clients. 
Most  important  of  all,  however,  is 
that  liis  boats  are  kept  in  the  best  of 
condition,  the  motors  are  reliable,  the 
bilges  are  kept  free  from  oil  and 
grease.  When  one  is  skirting  heavy 
surf  of¥  rocky  shores  or  dodging 
around  the  "Sow  and  Pigs"  reef  in  all 
sorts  of  weather  a  trustworthy  boat  is 
an  asset  of  incomparable  value. 

Stripers  can  be  caught  trolling, — 
the  majority  are, — but  to  a  true  lover 
of  fishing  one  striper  caught  casting, 
preferably  from  a  boat,  brings  more 
thrills  and  satisfaction  than  do  five 
caught  trolling.  Acceptable  casting 
form  requires  no  particular  amount  of 
strength  and  can  readily  be  acquired 
with  little  practice.  There's  a  fasci- 
nation to  it  that  can  only  be  thor- 


oughly a])preciated  by  actual  experi- 
ence. 

Picture  yourself  standing  in  a  small 
launch  just  skirting  the  breakers  off 
a  bold  rocky  shore.  A  roller  lifts  the 
boat  and  ruslies  under,  curls  and 
breaks  with  a  deafening  roar  against 
a  huge  boulder,  its  top  freckled  with 
barnacles,  its  sides  skirted  in  dark 
brown  seaweed,  with  occasional 
patches  of  vivid  green  moss.  As  the 
wave  passes,  cascades  of  foamy  white 
stream  down  the  rock.  The  water 
around  its  base  turns  turquoise  green, 
— the  sun  paints  delicate  rainbows  in 
the  fine  spray.  Overhead  terns  flit 
about,  filling  the  air  with  their  shrill 
screams,  hover  momentarily  and  drop 
like  a  plummet,  disappearing  for  a 
brief  instant  in  a  splash  of  water.  Up 
they  flutter,  a  shiny  minnow  hanging 
limply  from  their  bills.  Large  gray 
and  white  gulls  sweep  about  with 
graceful  ease,  adding  their  raucous 
voices  to  the  symphony  as  they 
squabble  and  bicker  among  them- 
selves over  some  tidbit.  The  air  is 
fresh  and  clear.  It  tingles  in  your 
lungs.  The  salt  spray  whitens  on  your 
face  and  forms  tiny  beads  on  eye- 
brows and  hair.  Troubles  seem  rela- 
tively dim  and  distant.  It's  a  privi- 
lege to  be  alive. 

You  cast  your  eel  or  jig  in  a  long 
curving  arch.  It  hits  with  a  splash 
right  beside  that  big  rock — just  where 
you'd  aimed.  You  start  reeling  in  ex- 


pecting momentarily  to  see  a  flash  of 
green  and  silver,  feel  the  sharp  jolt 
on  the  pole  as  you  set  the  hook. 
AVHiether  a  fish  strikes  or  not,  what 
difference  ?  It  was  a  swell  cast  and  a 
likely  spot  for  a  striper.  Next  cast — 
oh,  yes,  this  next  cast — that's  the  one 
that'll  pay  off.  And  so  it  goes,  each 
individual  cast  loaded  with  expecta- 
tion, and  each  one  a  glorious  adven- 
ture of  its  own. 

Suddenly,  wham  !  Oh,  boy,  did  that 
buzzard  whack  that  eel !  Look  at  'im 
go.  Look  at  'im  take  the  line.  He's 
trying  to  duck  behind  that  big  rock. 
He  can't  get  away  with  that.  All 
right,  run  the  other  way.  I  think  he'll 
go  twenty  pounds  by  the  feel.  Even- 
tually he's  brought  alongside,  gaffed 
and  swung  into  the  boat.  Well,  I'm 
afraid  he  won't  run  over  twelve,  but 
he  sure  felt  heavier.  A  scrapper,  that 
one.  Just  writing  about  it  gives  me  a 
prime  case  of  nostalgia. 

Fresh  out  of  water,  they  are  beau- 
tiful fish — their  heads  and  the  top  of 
the  back  a  soft  pale  green,  their  silver 
scaled  sides,  lined  with  purple  stripes, 
melting  into  the  pure  white  of  their 
under  belly,  accentuated  by  the  deli- 
cate green  of  the  fins.  What's  more, 
they  are  delicious  broiled,  baked  or 
fried,  and  they  bring  a  nice  price  in 
the  market. 

Then  there  are  the  giant  tuna  or 
"horse  mackerel" — but  that's  a  story 
in  itself.  _H.  R.  H.a.rdwick 
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HumphV.    Well,  Wilbar,  perhaps  that  will  teach  you  to  look  where  you  are  going  1  " 


BOOKS 


.  ♦  .  T/;e  Silence  of  the  Sea  is  a 
simple  but  stirring  tribute  to  the 
writers  of  France  who  beheve  in  free- 
dom and  who  because  of  their  hatred 
of  the  Nazis  have  been  forced  to  con- 
tinue their  fight  against  tyranny  in 
the  underground  of  the  enemy-con- 
trolled Vichy. 

This  book  (which  is  only  47  pages 
long)  is  also  unmistakable  proof  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  triumph  over 
circumstances  no  matter  how  evil  or 
horrible  they  may  be. 

The  Silence  of  the  Sea  was  written 
in  Nazi-occupied  France  and  the  pub- 
lishers tell  us  that  although  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author,  "Vercors,"  is  not 
known,  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  that 
large  number  of  French  men  of  letters 
who  have  refused  to  compromise  with 
the  enemy  in  any  way. 

These  writers  are  continually  liv- 
ing under  mortal  peril,  many  of  them 
who  depended  on  writing  for  their 
livelihood  have  been  reduced  to  pov- 
erty, but  it  is  to  their  glowing  credit 
that  they  continue  to  tell  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  their  writings  that  the 
soul  of  France  is  not  all  rotted — not 
quite  dead. 

The  story  concerns  itself  with  an 
old  Frenchman,  his  niece  and  the 
German  Officer  billeted  in  their  house. 

The  author  has  written  with  keen 
insight  of  the  French  and  German 
minds.  He  goes  on  to  describe  the 
Officer  who  did  not  want  to  believe 
in  Hitler,  contrasts  him  to  the  old 
man  who,  by  his  silence,  shows  quite 
forcibly  how  he  hates  Hitlerism. 

That  this  simple  moving  story  could 
be  written  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances and  then  published  is  at  once 
a  dramatic  and  courageous  undertak- 
ing. 

The  author's  style  is  one  of  delicate 
beauty  possessing  an  easy  rhythm 
which  belies  the  powerful  message  his 
story  carries. 

The  book  has  been  published  in 
Europe  under  the  title  "Le  Silence  de 
la  Mer"  and  in  England  as  "Put  Out 
the  Light." 

This  Is  It  is  a  dramatic  group  of 
stories  of  the  American  fighter  under 
fire  and  written  by  him.  The  eye- 
witness accounts  of  the  war  as  fought 


by  Americans  on  all  the  fronts  is  a 
book  that  will  make  the  reader's  pulse 
beat  faster  and  make  him  proud  of  his 
American  heritage. 

There  are  twelve  stories  in  all  and 
they  have  been  written  by  men  rang- 
ing from  a  private  to  a  Lieut.  Com- 
mander, men  who  have  come  from  all 
walks  of  life — in  peace  have  been 
given  a  chance  to  record  their  experi- 
ences in  war. 

Their  stories  are  forthright  and 
filled  with  the  courage  and  valour  that 
makes  them  heroes — although  they 
disclaim  credit  to  heroism. 

e 

ESPLANADE  CONCERT 
Above  the  dark  tide,  where  dim  shad- 
ows struggle, 
A  new  wind  rises,  sweeping  out  the 
old. 

For  lo  the  sound  of  music  still  is 
heard 

And  beauty  lives  to  challenge  fear, 
The  city  skyline  fades  into  the  night 
\\'hile  violins  make  warm  the  dim- 
ness. 

There  is  always  music  where  the  heart 
will  hear 

And  always  heart,  the  while  the  music 
lives. 

And,  at  long  last,  the  song  will  live  in 
light,— 

Now,  in  the  darkness,  each  chord 
Is  a  flag  unfurled  to  courage, 
Each  note  a  banner  in  the  van  of 
peace. 

Hold   this  brief   hour — warm  with 
hope, 

Forever  constant  with  the  Soul  of 

God- 
Bulwark  against  the  storm's  oppres- 
sive might : 
With   such   as   these  our   faith  is 

strengthened.  .  .  . 
And  now,  ye  thundering  hordes, 
We  bid  thee — hold  ! 
Let  there  be  music  only 
To  link  us  with  the  stars — 
And  know  that  beauty  is  of  truth 
No  thing  apart. 

The  curse  of  war  makes  mankind 
stupid — 

But  hope  and  faith  are  living  still 
While  hearts  respond  to  soft  melodic 
chords. 

— Cornelia  B.  Furbish 


The  reader  will  be  rewarded  fully 
when  he  has  shared  the  experiences  of 
these  fighting  men  as  they  engage  in 
battle  on  all  fronts  for  the  freedom  of 
the  world. 

Harry  Davis  has  edited  This  Is  It 
and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  we 
have  such  a  dramatic  book. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  American  soldier  and 
sailor  fighting  in  this  war  is  not  only 
making  history  but  he  is  writing  it, 
too.  The  letter's  these  men  write  home 
to  their  relatives  and  friends  contain 
their  thoughts  and  hopes ;  their  ex- 
periences and  their  impressions  of  the 
events  as  they  face  them  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world.  And  when  these 
letters  have  been  selected,  arranged 
and  grouped  together  as  Mina  Curtiss 
has  done  in  Letters  Home,  they  form 
a  definite  picture  of  America  at  war. 

Unlike  previous  books  of  war  let- 
ters which  contain  only  single  letters 
from  individual  service  men.  Letters 
Home  is  made  up  of  groups  of  letters 
from  the  fighting  man  who  tells  of  his 
transition  from  civilian  to  trainee  and 
finally  to  a  seasoned  soldier. 

One  such  group  of  letters  has  for 
its  title  "Engineer  from  Brooklyn" 
and  is  composed  of  nineteen  letters 
written  by  P.  F.  C.  Galub  to  his  girl 
friend.  In  these  letters  the  24-year- 
old  soldier  tells  the  vivid  story  of  his 
life  and  impressions  at  training  camp. 
He  writes  about  his  experiences  while 
on  leave.  When  he  moves  to  an  ad- 
vanced training  camp  he  writes 
"Baby"  all  about  it  and  when  finally 
he  is  sent  overseas  to  Italy  his  letters 
contain  a  detailed  account  as  seen  by 
an  eye  witness. 

The  letters  in  Letters  Home  reveal 
the  dreams  and  desires  of  the  men 
who  have  come  from  every  state  in 
the  Union  but  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  the  letter  is  the  revelation 
of  the  American  sense  of  humor — 
that  sustaining  quality  which  enables 
the  Americans  to  see  the  human 
amidst  the  gloom.  Typical  of  the  many 
examples  is  found  in  Pvt.  Rupert's 
letter  to  his  folks  in  which  he  tells 
them  how  his  life  was  saved  by  an 
Arab. 

The  boat  that  Rupert  went  to 
Africa  on  was  torpedoed  and  sunk, 
Rupert  found  a  raft  about  a  hundred 

yarc's  from  shore. 
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' Psssi—  hey,  Rastus,  bare  yo'  teeth  in  de  moonlight  so  ah  kin  see  where  yo'  is  .'  " 


Just  when  he  was  about  to  give 
up  from  the  exhaustion  an  Arab 
forced  his  way  through  the  surf  and 
dragged  him  up  on  the  beach  by  one 
leg.  And  then  Rupert  adds,  "A  nice 

guy!" 

Miss  Curtiss'  task  in  assembling 
and  editing  these  letters  from  the 
thousands  at  her  disposal  was  mon- 
umental but  she  has  achieved  a  re- 
markable personal  picture  of  our 
fighting  men  which  will  serve  the 
future  as  a  reference  book  on  World 
War  II  and  for  the  present  day  reader 
Letters  Home  is  a  glowing  account  of 
Americans  wherever  they  serve  in 
battle. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  letters 
Miss  Curtiss  has  selected  have  all 
been  written  by  enlisted  men.  There 
are  none  by  women  or  commission 
officers.  And  all  the  letters  she  was 
forced  to  leave  out  of  her  book  have 
been  given  to  the  war  collection  of  the 
Yale  Library. 

MYSTERY 
TJic  Groom  Lay  Dead 

*    *    *    A   RATHER   CONFUSING  tale 

that  has  to  do  with  a  marine  who  has 


been  invalided  out  of  the  service.  He 
returns  to  find  his  girl  friend  married 
to  a  wealthy  man.  Then  things  really 
begin  to  happen  with  the  scenes  laid 
• 

DUSK 

Behold  the  dusk 
Precursor  of  the  night, 
Perched  on  the  tree-tops 
To  shed  his  garb ; 
His  transient  cloak  of  frost. 
Lipped  at  the  elbows,  pearl-gray, 
Soft  as  the  fleece  on  the  yearling, 
Silent  courier  of  centuries, 
Immortal  yet  short-lived. 
For  dusk,  like  the  dawn. 
Like  the  dawn  to  the  day, 
Dusk  to  the  night  is  the  pawn ; 
A  melancholy  figure, 
Cufi^ed  and  linked  and  impeccable. 
Ambitious  but  defined 
To  a  moment  of  grace,  upon  the 
chasm 

Which  separates  night  from  day. 
Perched  on  the  tree-tops 
Is  the  dusk  of  evenings, 
An  emjity  adventure, 
.An  experience  gone  drab  with  eter- 
nity. 

— Alfred  Lucarotti 


in  the  vineyards  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
region  of  New  York.  The  murder 
gets  solved  rather  nicely  after  a  while. 
The  story  was  written  by  George 
Harmon  Coxe. 

THE  WAR 
/  Xcver  Left  Home 

♦     ♦     ♦     A      PAMPHLET      IX  which 

America's  Xo.  1  entertainer  relates 
his  views  on  his  adventures  while 
making  a  tour  last  summer  to  enter- 
tain the  American  boys.  The  main 
part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  straight 
humor  and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  a 
stirring  tribute  to  our  fighting  men. 
The  boolv  is  by  Bob  Hope  and  there 
are  some  fine  cartoons  by  the  capable 
Carl  Rose. 

.  .  .  And  Pass  tlic  Aiiiiituiiition 

.  ♦  ♦  Bv  THE  Xavy  Chaplain  who 
gave  us  the  battle  cry  '"Praise  the 
Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition !" 
during  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
He  gives  us  a  vivid  account  of  the 
boys  of  New  Orleans  who  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Tossafarouga.  The  story 
is  by  Chaplain  Howell  M.  Forg\'  and 
there  are  illustrations. 

— -George  Moonev 
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OCEAN  CRUiSE  TO  PROVINCETOWN 


.  ♦  ♦  Those  who  have  visited  all 
t;  e  historic  spots  in  Boston,  and 
those  who  want  something  excitingly 
dififerent  to  do  any  day  of  the  week 
s'.:ould  visit  historic  Provincetown  on 
the  tip  of  Cape  Cod.  51  ocean  miles 
from  Boston  as  the  S.S.  Steel  Pier 
sails. 

Few  people  fail  to  get  a  real  thrill 
out  of  this  all-day  ocean  cruise,  the 
t'  rill  that  comes  from  9  hours  of  sail- 
ing on  the  luxurious  ocean-going 
liner,  the  S.  S.  Steel  Pier.  And  when 
you  add  the  lyi  hours  ashore  in 
(|uaint,  picturesque  Provincetown, 
you  have  the  tops  in  enjoyment. 

Any  day  in  the  week,  promptly  at 
9:30  a.m.,  the  S.  S.  Steel  Pier  sails 
from  Foster's  Wharf  in  Boston,  not 
far  from  the  site  of  the  historic  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party.  Promptly  at  9 :30 
a.m.,  up  comes  the  anchor,  the  men, 
women  and  children  aboard  breathe 
a  happy  sigh  of  expectation,  and  the 
Steel  Pier  inches  from  the  wharf, 
idles  through  busy,  island-dotted 
Boston  harbor,  then  picks  up  speed 
as  she  heads  for  the  broad  Atlantic. 

On  board,  the  activities  of  the  day 
are  well  under  way.  There's  music, 
dancing,  refreshments  at  bar  and 
grill,  lounging  chairs  on  deck,  games, 
and  excitement.  That  land  ahead, 
there,  is  the  first  view  the  Pilgrims  got 
of  America  from  out  at  sea..  Soon. 
Cape  Cod  Bay  is  reached,  through 
whicl:  the  Mayflower,  Revolutionary 
blockaders,  adventurous  whalers,  and 
busy  fishermen  passed  to  the  safe 
haven  of  Provincetown  Harbor. 

Provincetown  itself  is  still  seem- 
ingly untouched  by  the  modern 
world.  It  is,  however,  the  summer 
Art  Capital  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  study  in  contrasts,  with 
wharves  and  studios,  artists  and  fish- 
erfolk,  sand  dunes  and  monuments, 
curio  shops  and  restaurants,  narrow 
streets  and  broad  beaches. 

Tliere  are  one  and  a  half  hours  to 
be  spent  ashore  in  Provincetown. 
What  to  do?  Well,  follow  the  crowd. 
The  veteran  visitors  to  Provincetown, 
the  people  who  make  the  trip  many 
times  a  year  aboard  the  S.  S.  Steel 
Pier,  seem  to  have  a  regular  route. 


Tlicy  go  down  the  narrow  water- 
front street,  visiting  a  pictur- 
es jue  wharf,  stop]jing  at  an  artist's 
studio,  some:;imes  buying  a  picture  of 
a  favorite  scene,  sometimes  buying  a 
souvenir  at  their  favorite  curio  shop. 

When  it  is  time  to  eat,  there  are 
so  many  places  from  which  to  choose 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
start  first.  Provincetown  is  famous 
for  its  fine  sea  food. 


rounding  Provincetown. 

At  the  sound  of  the  whistle  .  .  . 
the  first  call  by  the  S.  S.  Steel  Pi  -r 
announcing  that  sailing  time  is  only 
15  minutes  away,  the  visitors  start 
pouring  back  to  the  boat,  tired  a-id 
happy.  Another  warning  whistle  five 
minutes  before  the  Steel  Pier  leaves. 

All  aboard.  Another  4^^  hours  of 
cruising  pleasure  amid  the  ligl.t- 
houses,  islands  and  wharves  of  Bos- 
ton welcome  you  back.  Your  voyage 
is  over.  You  are  back  at  your  start- 


Still  other  S.  S.  Steel  Pier  fans 
have  plans.  They  take  a  conducted 
tour  by  bus  through  the  narrow, 
winding  streets,  among  the  sand 
dunes  built  through  the  ages  by 
Atlantic  storms,  through  enchanting 
Cape  Cod  countryside.  Some  visitors 
put  on  bailing  suits  for  a  dip  at  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  b;a:hes  sur- 


ing  point. 

Incidentally,  the  S.  S.  Steel  Pier 
has  arranged  special  rates  for  serv- 
icemen to  enable  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
a  trip  to  Provincetown.  For  further 
information  on  these  rates,  and  for 
the  general  rates  for  civilians,  simply 
call  HUBbard  ;^.50. 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave.    (MU.  9-7920). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
&  49th  St.  (WL  2-1200).  Payson  Re's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves. 
S2.50  after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  4Sth  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.    (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hotel 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CL  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CL  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  week- 
days, $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  S6th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CL  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  top  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  a  Hudson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  n  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  co    ,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  i  son,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CL  6-5000).  Di  cr  from  $2.00-$2.50 
Sat.  &  Sun.  Min  .  2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

flotel  Victoria  Cha  erbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M.  No  cover — No 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
$1.75.  No  GOV.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
dav.    A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Dinner  from  $1.25.    3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper. 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CL 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 
from  S2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  cui.sine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain.  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 

Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 


HILDEGARDE 

An  Incomparable  Attraction  at  the  Plaza 

Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  S3. 50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever. 
Minimum  S3  weekdays  and  S4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Ear,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famors  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revr.e.    Din.  $1.65. 

One  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  vSee  for 
yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).   Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
\'ery  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Ear,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Ear,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,  54th  &• 
B'way.  For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.  Outstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

Oyster  Ear,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  Oyster  Bar  is  famous 
'roimd  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  course,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  service  is  speedy. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food. 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.  7  East  44th  St  ■ 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  Open 

I  A.M.  daily.  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M.— 
$1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Man- 
hattan's newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  ford. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefe  ler 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.    Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open 

II  to  1  A.M.  inch  vSun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  SI. 75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meimiere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WL 
2-9437).  Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare 
sen'ed.    Closed  Sun. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St. 
(EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French  Restau- 
rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI. 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe 
luncheon  $1.50,  and  a  Pre-Theatre  din- 
ner from  $2  from  6  P.M.  A  la  carte 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  the 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason- 
able prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'wav,  Broadway's  Town 
Hall. 

Mayan,  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800). 
Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  food. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  65c.  Sizzling 
skillet  dinner,  from  SI. 75.  Different  na- 
tional dish  each  day. 

Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785). 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALIAN 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185). 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian 
food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Ital- 
ian food,  including  time  honored  favor- 
ites. Bar,  Luncheons  and  Dinner. 
Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511). 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect 
meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm,  344  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  din- 
ing. Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Norse- 
men. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056). 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord. 
Dinner  from  SI. 85.  No  minimum  except 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss  PaviUon,  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL. 
5-86S0).  Superb  Swiss  and  Continental 
food.  Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon  from 
$1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.00.  Closed  Sun- 
day 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  \-ou  to  the  newest 
Skipper    Restaurant    at    7    E.    44th  St. 
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The  CONTINENTAL 


CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON 


Well  dressed  but  at  ease  on  all  occasions, 
are  the  men  who  wear  Continental  Clothes 
tailored  to  our  own  specifications  and  pre' 
cision  fitting. 


$38 

and  more 


GRAND  NEWS^  FOIt^U 

BARE-LEGGED  BEAUTIES 

■  Wear  it  with  town  clothes 
and  keep  them  guessing  whether 
or  5iot  they'rfejBVloPS.  Wear 

it  w«ff%orts,  a  bathing 
suit,  for  a  quick  "tan." 
Wear  it  with  evening  clothes 

for  ^^ycfcthread"  stocking 
look.  Easy  to  apply  cream.  No 
mess,  no  poAvdery  residue. 


and  it's  water-resistant.  1.00 

plus  tax 


For  smooth,  hair-free  legs, 
Helena  Rubinstein 
MIMITF  HAIR  REMOVER, 
1.00.  itEFILLS,  .50 


11      NEWBURY     STREET  BOSTON 


KENMORE  5270 


HEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  STORE 


******  soV^^V^^ 


designed  these  two  beautiful  new  suits  for  fall,  and  of  course. 
Jordan's  loses  no  tinne  in  giving  you  this  preview. 
Take  note  of  their  good,  clean-cut  classic  lines, 
so  characteristically  California,  and  of  the  skillful  tailoring 
you  associate  with  Rosenblum.  Gems  for  late  vacations,  and  a 
smart  start  into  fall.  At  left,  classic  three-button  suit 
with  the  new  Wilshire  collar.  100%  wool  Venetian  covert 
In  Victory  blue,  green,  gold,  rust,  horizon  blue  ...  all 

hand-stitched  ...  10  to  20    29.95 

At  right,  new  version  of  the  smart  collarless  suit,  done 

beautifully  in  100%  wool  Venetian  covert,  in  lilac. 

rose,  gold,  blue  or  grey.   10  to  20    29.95 

MISSES'  suns  — SECOND  FLOOR  — MAIN  STORE 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 


American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 

of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg., 
4-8  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly, 
6  P.  M.  to  midnight.  Stage  entertain- 
ment, free  refreshments,  dancing.  Dev 
8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston— Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,   Inc.,   118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army   &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  onlv) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 
Central  Sq.,  Cambridge—  Tro.  3860. 


Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
Ken.  7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston— Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C. U. 
Building,  48  Boylston  Street,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.    Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 

Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 
Boston— Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 
Forces  may  take  books  away. 
Ocean   Cruise  to  Provincetown.  Special 
rates  for  servicemen.    S.S.  Steel  Pier  sails 
at  9.30  A.M.  week  days  and  Sundays  from 
Foster's  Wharf — 9  hour  ocean  cruise — 1)4 
hours  in  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod.    Dancing,  refreshments,  games 
and  other  recreation  on  board.  Call  Hub 
2650. 
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BE  SMART! 

HAVE  A  TAILORED 
HOMEMAKER  PLAN 
of  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
TO  FIT  YOU 

Homemaker  is  easy-to- 
make  .  .  .  easy-+o-pay  .  .  . 
not  ready-made  but  cus- 
tom-er  made  in  its  appli- 
cation. 

We  invite  you  to 
learn  more  about 
HOMEMAKER. 

MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

"WE  ARE  HOMEMAKERS" 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 
1*1 


MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO   APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

photos  ^m: 

Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


;'l>'4if,^.  . ,         •  .  //// 


r^^^i^e  ^ott  ^iiuly, . . .  soul-stirring  melod>  . . . 

from  the  throbbing  heart  of  a  violin . . .  from  the  singing  heart 

of  a  lady  in  love  . . .  from  the  golden  heart  of 

a  fragrance ...  captured  forever  in  pulsing,  thrilling  Stradivari, 

latest  perfume  creation  of  Prince  Matchabelli. 

5(nii(ii'<iri  ill  l/ie /<imoiis,  i/olci-eiKTUiffif  .Pnntf  ~\\i\Whah(\\\  drowns 
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STEARNS     CO..     hOSi:on,  MASS 


GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (Iamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Durgin-Park,  30  North  Market  Street 
(CAP.  2038).  Nationally  famous  dining 
rooms.  Good  substantial  food,  served  the 
way  you  like  it.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  market  district,  and  plenty  of 
market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanove 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners.  No  30% 
tax  anytime  here.  Luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper.   Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
at  Kenmore  Square  offers  superb  food 
and  the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Nota- 
ble at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Socie- 
ty" is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name  will 
be  served  to  equal  the  best  you  have 
had   elsewhere.    A  gourmet's  paradise. 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB. 
1340).  Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food 
that's  prepared  by  chefs  who  know  their 
business.   Always  superlative  food. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 
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Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  fKE.V. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroimdings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 

superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  ser\'ed.   $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.  m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  cHck  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  SI  cover 
charge  after  9  p.  m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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a  new 


compact  make-up 


by 


Takes  but  a  moment  to  smooth  on  this  youthful- 
looking  make-up  that  remains  fresh  and 
unwiltable  hour  after  hour  without  the  need 
of  re-powdering.  Made  with  on  emulsified 

lanolin  base,  Doraldina  can  be  used 
on  all  skin  textures— imparting  a  soft,  velvety 

finish.  It  helps  conceal  freckles  and  minor 
skin  imperfections.  Six  fashion-right  shades 
to  choose  from.  .  .  .  $1.50,  pIus  tax. 
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PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 


Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  138  Newbury  St. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Musetmi,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT  SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
fact,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charies  is  Boston  Public 
Gar  'en  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
vStreet.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The 
oldest  church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
dunng  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Eostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.    Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 


A  RARE 

TREAT ! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  Is  your 
invitation  to  sfiop  at  the 


Art  (Sallerii'B.  litb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


Blake's 

Est.  1869 

Boston's  Smartest 
Music  and  Gift  Shop 


•  GREETING  CARDS 

SHEET  MUSIC  and  RECORDS 
•  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
•  MUSICAL  ACCESSORIES 
•  GIFTS  -  PIANOS 


156  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  HAN.  0087 


Confident  faskions  tkat  know^  tkeir  way  aroiinj  tke  smartest 
campuses!  Young,  colorliil  companions  tkat  -will  go  trom 
classes  to  dates  witk  keautifiil  adaptakikty  ...  in  a  -word  — - 
L  Aiglon.  Budget  Froc  oor,  and  in  Newton.  12.95 


*  Bowman 


COMMON  TALK 


Tzco-GaUoi!  Ride 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  FILLING  station  attendant 
near  Nantasket  found  himself  puzzled 
by  the  regularity  with  which  one  of 
his  customers  appeared  with  two  one- 
gallon  gas  cans  on  Sundays.  When  the 
curious  incident  had  gone  on  a  while, 
he  decided  to  ask  what  the  man  was 
doing  with  the  gasoline  cans. 

"It's  like  this,"  the  man  explained. 
"The  wife  and  kids  like  to  go  for  a 
ride  on  Sundays.  So,  I  take  these  two 
cans,  put  a  gallon  in  the  tank,  and  we 
ride  until  it's  all  gone.  Then,  I  put  the 
other  gallon  in  the  tank,  turn  around, 
and  we  come  back  home.  That  way, 
there's  no  slip-up." 

Memo  on  Mailing 

♦  ♦  ♦  From  Postmaster  Patrick  J. 
Connelly  comes  the  following  infor- 
mation : 

"Military  and  postal  officials  find  it 
essential  to  announce  the  1944  Christ- 
mas overseas  regulations  now.  Condi- 
tions that  prevailed  last  year  definitely 
are  more  serious  this  year  due  to  the 
progress  of  operations  and  the  steadily 
increasing  strength  of  our  forces  on 
all  fighting  fronts. 

"We  have  had  to  confine  Christmas 
1944  mailings  during  the  period  from 
September  15  to  October  15.  You  will 
recall  that  last  year  we  provided  the 
Navy,  Coast  Guard  and  Marines  an 
additional  two  weeks  until  November 
1st.  This  distinction  has  been  removed 
and  all  branches  of  the  service  must 
be  mailed  between  September  15  and 
October  15." 


Shoe  Shine 

♦  ♦  «  Sometimes  it  happens.  You 
know.  A  shoe  shine  boy  decides  to  do 
a  selling  job  on  the  ladies.  The  other 
evening,  a  friend  came  out  of  the  State 
House,  hot  and  harrowed  from  her 
day's  work.  Near  the  door  stood  a 
studiously  ragged  young  lad  complete 
with  shoe  shine  equipment.  Studying 
the  snowy  white  shoes  of  the  passers- 
by,  he  suddenly  saw  our  friend's  spec- 
tator navy  and  whites.  The  navy 
leather  was  at  a  minimum,  of  course, 
but  it  looked  like  a  job  to  the  young- 
ster. 

Following  her  down  the  street,  he 
pleaded  with  her  to  let  him  shine  her 
shoes.  He  would,  he  said,  do  a  fine 
job.  When  she  told  him  that  the  navy 
and    white   combination   were  lots 
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harder  to  do  well  than  the  all  white, 
he  brushed  off  the  idea.  No,  he  told 
her,  he  took  pride  in  doing  the  hard 
jobs. 

There  was  no  way  to  get  rid  of  him. 
And  after  walking  about  two  hundred 
yards,  our  friend  decided  to  go  into  a 
drugstore.  Maybe  he  would  leave  her 
alone  then.  But  this  didn't  work.  He 
was  waiting  patiently  outside  while 
dozens  of  "all-whites"  walked  past. 

Another  ruse  came  to  her  mind. 
She  would  go  into  a  cafeteria  and  eat 
her  dinner.  This  bit  of  business  took  a 
good  half  hour,  but  when  she  came 
out,  there  he  was,  as  determined  as 
ever. 

Finally,  after  being  accompanied 
for  a  whole  block,  our  friend  gave  in, 
put  her  spectators  resignedly  on  the 
box,  and  watched  the  youngster  do  a 
job  on  the  few  shreds  of  navy  leather 
that  decorated  the  toe  and  heel.  The 
white  area  would  be  the  test. 

The  shoe  shine  boy  worked  the 
leather  up  to  a  high  gloss,  took  out  a 
white  cloth,  spit  on  it,  and  said  wist- 
fully : 

"Boy,  what  a  job  I  could  do  if  I 
had  a  little  white  polish !" 

Little  Helpful 

*  *  *  Ti 1 1-:  Arnold  Arboretum's  in- 
formative booklet  "Arnoldia"  gives 
us  a  fragile  hold  on  the  lecturer's  chair 
right  now.  We  are  about  to  bring  you, 
warmed  over,  some  information  on 
Emergency  Foods.  Under  the  name 
of  E.  D.  Merrill,  the  booklet  sparkles 
witli  things  -  you'd  -  better  -  know  -  for - 
future -reference. 


.^^f  '  x^  ' 


Dr.  Merrill,  commencing  botanical 
work  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
in  the  Philippines,  quickly  realized 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  edible 
qualities  of  the  many  jungle  plants. 
Today,  this  experience  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  men  in 
uniform  in  the  jvmgles. 

"In  my  first  year,"  says  Dr.  Merrill, 
"I  had  the  experience  of  being  ma- 
rooned for  more  than  a  week  with  no 
other  available  food  than  rice ;  and 
boiled  rice  three  times  a  day  with 
nothing  to  diversify  it,  is  not  only 
monotonous  but  is  also  distinctly  not 
satisfying  as  a  diet  from  any  angle.  .  .  . 

"Several  years  after  the  boiled  rice 
experience  when  three  of  us  were 
marooned  by  heavy  rains  in  central 
Mindoro,  entirely  out  of  food  and  no 
avenue  of  escape  open  to  us  as  long 
as  the  rain  continued,  one  of  my  com- 


panions observed,  when  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  1906  we  dined  on  two 
broiled  wood  rats  each,  supplemented 
by  boiled  fern  tips, 

"  'Cheer  up,  you  couldn't  buy  a  meal 
like  this  at  Delmonico's.'  " 

Dr.  Merrill,  after  attending  the 
National  Research  Council  in  \\'ash- 
ington  in  September,  1942,  decided 
that  too  much  confusion  resulted  in 
the  matter  of  edible  jungle  foods  and 
started  compiling  a  neat  booklet  of  his 
own,  from  data  available.  The  result, 
you'll  be  glad  to  hear,  is  "Emergency 
Food  Plants  and  Poisonous  Plants  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,"  a  neat  149- 
page  booklet  which  first  appeared  in 
December  1942.  and  it  is  available  to 
anyone  interested  through  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  price  is  fifteen  cents  in  coin  per 
copy. 


The  feature,  from  our  point  of 
view,  is  that  the  booklet  is  non-tech- 
nical, without  descriptions,  and  the 
illustrations  sharply  drawn  so  that 
even  a  youngster  can  see  what  is 
what.  \\'ell,  anyway,  a  youngster 
could  see  what's  what  if  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  Dr. 
Merrill  ought  to  be  urged  to  do  like- 
wise for  New  England.  Many's  the 
time  that  we  have  been  stranded  on  a 
traftic  island,  without  water,  without 
rice,  without  hope.  If  something,  some 
booklet  were  to  come  to  hand,  life  on 
an  island  wouldn't  be  too  bad. 

Dog  Talk 

.  .  .  Mk.  JOHNS,  ot  Stearns, 
passes  along  a  story  which  we  find  a 
honey.  Down  in  Maine,  an  old  man 
of  eighty-odd  years  persisted  in  living 
alone  with  his  dog,  in  a  cabin  on  the 
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outskirts  of  town.  Tlie  neighbors  took 
turns  looking  in  on  him  every  morn- 
ing, to  be  sure  that  he  was  well. 

One  morning,  the  neighbor  stopped 
in  and  found  the  old  man  huddled 
over  a  table  on  which  was  a  checker- 
board. Across  from  him  sat  his  dog. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  the 
neighbor. 

"Playing  checkers  !"  replied  the  old 
man. 

"You  mean  your   dog  can  play 
checkers  ?"  said  the  neighbor,  startled. 
"Yup." 

"My,"  continued  the  neighbor,  "but 
he's  a  smart  dog!" 

The  old  man  glared.  "Smart?  Hell, 
no.  I  can  beat  him  two  out  of  three 
times !" 

Pied  Piper,  Modem  Style 

♦  ♦  ♦  Periodically,  a  small,  pixie- 
faced  little  man  with  an  oversize 
clarinet  wanders  the  streets  of  lower 
Beacon  Hill.  His  similarity  to  the 
Pied  Piper  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  reedy,  fluting  sound  which  comes 
from  his  musical  instrument  and  by 
the  eager  attention  he  gets  from  the 
children. 

His  name,  he  informs  anyone  who 
asks,  is  nobody's  business  except  his 
own.  He  plays  his  clarinet  for  his 
personal  amusement,  he  asks  no  alms, 
and  he  want  to  be  left  alone.  His 
accent  is  faintly  foreign,  perhaps 
slightly  German,  although  this  is 
purely  guesswork.  His  face,  ageless 
and  young  looking,  is  paler  than  seems 
possible  for  anyone  who  favors  the 
outdoors  as  a  place  to  practice  music. 
And  his  dress,  navy  blue  trousers, 
rumpled  but  clean  white  shirt,  is  not 
distinctive,  yet  nor  poor. 

Once,  before  he  had  seen  us  walk- 
ing up  the  street  toward  him,  he  could 
be  heard  telling  the  children  that  he 
formerly  played  in  the  royal  orchestra, 
in  Vienna.  He  had  been  the  great  and 
much  praised  soloist  with  the  group. 
But  when  he  saw  us  coming,  he 
laughed  quickly,  brushed  the  children 
aside,  and  said : 

"Ha-ha.  I  make  a  good  joke!" 

Oddly  enough,  no  one  has  ever 
heard  him  play  more  than  snatches  of 
music.  No  more  than  a  few  bars  of 
plaintive,  mildly  haunting  music  have 
ever  been  heard  by  long-time  inhab- 
itants of  the  houses  lining  the  street. 

The  fact  that  the  children  pursue 


him  wherever  he  goes  is  a  matter  ot 
much  concern  to  him.  Regularly,  he 
turns  around  and  shoos  them  back. 
And  when  the  more  entranced  or  ])er- 
sistent  youngsters  continue  to  follow 
him,  he  doubles  back  on  his  route, 
plays  a  final  cadenza,  jnills  the  instru- 
ment apart,  stows  it  carefully  away 
in  his  trouser  pocket,  gestures  that 
the  concert  is  over,  and  disappears 
toward  Scollay  Square. 

One  woman  who  has  spent  much  of 
her  life  leaning  on  a  windowsill  over- 
looking the  street  informs  us  that  no 
one  knows  where  he  goes  or  where  he 
comes  from.  He  is  not,  she  insists, 
"cracked  in  the  head."  He  just  likes 
to  play  in  the  streets  of  low^er  Beacon 
Hill. 

"What's  the  harm,  lady?"  she  asks, 
expecting  no  answer.  "The  kids  like 
him,  and  we  don't  have  to  worry  he'll 
lead  them  too  far.  He  always  brings 
them  back." 


Even  in  New  Guinea 

♦  ♦  ♦  Sergeant  Mansfield  was 
trying  hard  to  question  one  of  the 
New  Guinea  bushmen  about  a  little 
matter  of  direction.  Taking  of¥  on 
a  stumbling  and  gesture-punctuated 
monologue,  he  finally  came  to  a  hope- 
ful pause,  fixed  the  native  with  a 
sharj)  stare,  and  nearly  dro])ped  from 
shock  when  the  bushy-lieaded  man 
beamed  and  said : 
"Hi-yah,  Jackson!" 

Travel 

4  *  *  Pardon  the  globe-trotting 
mood  of  Common  Talk.  We've  an- 
otlier  batch  of  red-hot  facts  on  our 
desk  concerning  Iceland.  They  come 
from  the  alert  publicity  sector  of 
Boston  University. 

Daniel  Jonasson,  a  student  of  for- 
eign trade  in  Boston  University's 
college  of  business  administration,  is 

• 


"  Well,  I  don't  know.    He  might  be  very  useful  in  an  observation  post.  " 


"Irm'a  wreck  !    All  night  I  dreamt  I  was  traveling  hack  and  forth  to  Park 
Sreei  in  a  crowded  car !  " 


the  authority  on  his  Iceland  home- 
land. 

The  liomos  in  Rcyksavik,  the  capi- 
tal of  Iceland,  are  heated  now  by  hot 
water  piped  from  nearby  hot  sjirinj^s, 
eight  miles  away.  This  recent  im- 
provement, Jonasson  explains,  is  ex- 
pected to  make  the  city  smokeless. 

A  nation  of  125,000  people,  40.000 
of  whom  live  in  the  capital,  Iceland 
voted  on  May  23,  1944,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  complete  self-government.  This 
move,  we  are  informed,  had  been 
anticipated  since  December  1,  1918. 
the  date  which  is  annually  celebrated 
as  a  National  Holiday.  It  is  the  date 
when  the  small  nation  received  its  in- 
dependence from  Denmark.  By  the 
terms  of  a  treaty,  a  plebiscite  was  to 
be  taken  in  1944  to  determine  the 
people's  attitude  toward  governing 
themselves  as  a  republic.  Even  Ice- 
landers who  happened  to  be  in  the 
United  States  voted  through  their 
consuls,  and  the  results  were  an- 
nounced on  June  17,  a  nicely  logical 
date  from  the  Bunker  Hill  way  of 
thinking.  But  the  choice  of  date  hap- 
pened to  be  in  honor  of  the  birthday 
of  the  Icelandic  patriot,  Jon  Sigurs- 
son,  who  lived  a  century  ago  and 
fought  hard  for  independence. 

"Vegetables  are  grown  in  Iceland, 
but  fishing  is  the  main  occupation," 
Mr.  Jonasson  says.  "Even  grapes  and 
bananas  are  grown  there,  but  only  in 
hot  houses.  One  farmer  has  success- 
fully experimented  with  the  raising  of 
rye  for  the  past  six  years. 

''Transportation  in  the  cities  is  of- 
fered by  busses.  No  street  cars  run 
in  Iceland.  The  nation  has  made  wide- 
spread use  of  electricity,  and  most 
farms  have  their  own  power  plants. 

"Holidays  are  celebrated  in  a  much 
diflferent  manner  than  in  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  Christmas  starts 
on  the  24th  of  December  and  contin- 
ues through  the  27th.  On  Christmas 
day,  all  business  places,  including  even 
motion  picture  theatres  and  restau- 
rants, are  closed.  The  Thursday  and 
Friday  before  Easter  are  also  observed 
as  part  of  the  holiday,  again  with  all 
stores  closed. 

"The  language  of  Iceland  was  orig- 
inally the  tongue  of  all  Scandinavian 
countries,  but  because  of  her  isola- 
tion, Icelandic  was  not  mixed  with 
other  languages,  but  has  remained  the 
same  for  900  years.  Thus,"  Daniel 


points  out,  "the  Icelanders  can  read 
the  sagas  written  in  the  12th  century. 

"Jitterbugging.  polkas,  waltzes, 
congas,  and  rhumbas  are  very  popular 
in  the  former  Danish  dominion,  while 
skating  and  skiing  are  attractive 
winter  sports  because  of  the  nearby 
mountains.  Soccer  is  played  instead 
of  football,  and  tennis  and  track  rank 
high  on  the  Icelandic  popular  list  of 
sports. 

"Before  the  war,  Iceland,  which 
inust  depend  upon  import  and  export, 
traded  mostly  with  the  European  na- 
tions, but  since  1939,  manufactured 
articles  such  as  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  automobiles,  and  many 
smaller  items  have  come  from 
America." 

Although  Iceland  is  neutral  in  the 
war,  Jonasson  reveals  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  peoj^le  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  Allied  cause. 

"It  is  all  baloney  about  Nazis  in 
Iceland,"  he  adds,  forcefully. 

Get  those  guide-books  out,  Daniel. 
The  American  tourists  are  coming. 
Continuous  hot  water,  no  smoke, 
movies,  dancing,  and  ah,  those  nice, 
long  holidays ! 

Rugged  Himior 

♦  .  ♦  The  cliildren  in  the  city  area 
down  by  the  Charles  River  have  a 


sturdy  sense  of  humor.  There's  a  re- 
modeled house  down  there  inhabited 
by  what  is  laughingly  known  as 
"white  collar"  people.  These  same 
people  rate  a  sizable  heckling  from 
the  young  fry,  one  practical  joke  being 
a  little  number  that  back-fired. 

Across  from  the  front  door  on  the 
courtyard  is  a  small  board  arrange- 
ment where  the  rubbish  is  kept  out  of 
sight.  This  is  the  strategic  spot  where 
the  practical  jokes  are  located,  where 
they  can't  be  missed. 

One  morning,  the  "inmates"  came 
tumbling  out  the  door  for  work,  and 
lined  up  in  amazement  at  the  sight 
prepared  for  them.  Across  from  the 
door  was  the  biggest  rat  ever  to  be 
found  anywhere  (we  hope).  It  was 
very  dead,  of  course,  but  was  propped 
up  against  the  shed  in  a  lounging, 
club-chair  position.  In  its  mouth,  the 
jokers  had  placed  a  lighted,  lip-stick- 
stained  cigarette. 

The  only  reason  the  joke  mis-fired 
is  because  the  rat  looked  so  comfort- 
able, so  similar  in  pose  to  whole 
crowds  of  people  that  everyone  in  the 
house  got  a  howling  laugh  from  the 
stunt.  And  the  parents,  less  hardy 
souls,  got  the  shock.  There  was  a 
wholesale  walloping  in  progress  as 
the  victims  of  the  joke  raced  along  to 
work. 
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BLACKIE  AND  BUTTERBALL  AND 
MISS  BUCKINGHAM 


♦  ♦  ♦  With  everyone's  thoughts 
on  the  invasion,  the  conversation  fre- 
quently turns  to  such  subjects  as 
crossing  the  Channel,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  I  manage  to  throw  in  a  few 
remarks  about  my  experiences.  It 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  me  when, 
thinking  about  it  in  one  of  the  few 
moments  I  find  for  recollection,  I  real- 
ized that  my  crossings  of  the  English 
Channel  are  singularly  lacking  in  sig- 
nificance today 

In  the  first  place,  the  last  crossing 
occurred  over  twenty-five  years  ago, 
while  the  one  which  I  remember  most 
distinctly  was  around  1911,  and  under 
circumstances  unlikely  to  be  repro- 
duced by  any  army  of  invasion. 

My  mother,  who  had  gone  out  to 
make  some  last  minute  purchases  be- 
fore we  left  London,  came  in  with  a 
number  of  packages,  among  them  a 
box  which  peeped.  Tearing  it  open, 
my  sister  and  I  discovered  two  downy 
chickens  .  .  .  Blackie  and  Butterball. 

Through  our  squeals  we  could  hear 
Miss  Buckingham,  the  new  governess, 
saying  painfully,  "We're  not  taking 
them  with  us  ?  I  mean,  we  aren't 
traveling  about  the  Continent  with 
poultry,  are  we?" 

I  think  she  knew  we  were. 

"They'll  keep  the  children  amused," 
said  mother,  her  usual  excuse  for 
making  bizarre  purchases. 

Miss  Buckingham  said  something 
about  chickens  and  the  Channel,  her 
face  losing  most  of  its  color,  which 
left  it  still  several  shades  pinker  than 
the  average.  During  the  four  days  she 
had  been  with  us,  she  had  made  it 
very  clear  that  she  was  a  bad  sailor. 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  of  no  help  at 
all  to  you  while  we're  crossing  over," 
she  told  mother  complacently,  adding 
with  modest  pride,  "The  very  sight  of 
water  makes  me  ill." 

She  must  have  meant  it  literally  for 
as  soon  as  we  crossed  the  gangplank 
she  made  for  the  cabin  where  she 
loosened  her  skirt  and  shirt-waist,  fit- 
ted herself  into  the  bunk,  and  began 
quietly  to  moan. 

We  watched  her  until  her  misery 
palled  on  us  and  then  we  went  up  on 
deck,  but  as  it  was  too  wet  to  take 
Blackie  and  Butterball  with  us,  we 


soon  went  down  below  again  to  play 
with  our  pets.  I  do  not  remember  the 
details  of  the  game  we  worked  out, 
but  its  title  was  "Sea-sick  Chickens," 
from  which  I  infer  that  it  could  not 
possibly  have  contributed  to  Miss 
Buckingham's  comfort.  I  have  always 
felt  that  there  was  plenty  of  excuse 
for  her  if  she  did  make  a  mistake 
about  checking  the  baggage  when  we 
reached  Calais,  although  she  blamed 
the  whole  thing  on  the  porter.  At  any 
rate,  something  went  wrong  and  we 
didn't  see  our  luggage  again  until  we 
reached  Cologne. 

My  sister  and  I  didn't  mind.  We 
could  sleep  in  our  underwear,  which 
for  some  reason  we  considered  a  great 
treat,  and  we  still  had  Blackie  and 
Butterball. 

Like  most  mothers,  ours  frequently 
expressed  herself  as  being  in  favor  of 
truth  and  honesty  but  all  bets  were  off 
when  it  came  to  paying  train  fare  for 
us.  I  had  hoped  she  might  be  re- 
strained this  time  by  fear  of  shocking 
Miss  Buckingham,  but  that  turned 


out  to  be  a  forlorn  hope  ;  almost  every- 
thing else  shocked  our  new  governess, 
but  she  seemed  to  consider  it  a  moral 
duty  to  "best"  a  foreign  railroad.  She 
did,  however,  roll  a  somewhat  startled 
eye  in  our  direction  when  she  realized 
that  mother  was  going  to  palm  us  both 
oflf  as  under  seven. 

"It  does  seem  a  bit  unlikely/'  she 
ventured,  and  indeed  it  must  have. 
Mother  was  always  a  small  woman  ; 
at  seventy  she  still  wore  a  size  four- 
teen dress,  whereas  my  sister  and  I 
were  enormous  for  our  ages  ;  and  still 
are. 

Mother  looked  at  us,  and  she  looked 
at  Miss  Buckingham,  and  then  she  had 
one  of  her  ideas.  Miss  Buckingham's 
appearance  was  majestic ;  we  wouldn't 
seem  nearly  so  big  if  we  were  hey 
children,  so  why  not  pretend  that  we 
were  ? 

Either  our  governess  couldn't  think 
of  a  good  objection  to  that  one,  or  else 
mother  wouldn't  listen  to  her.  My 
sister  and  I  were  too  busy  giggling  at 
the  idea  of  having  Miss  Buckingham 
for  a  mother  to  pay  much  attention.  It 
was  forced  giggling  intended  to  keep 
ourselves  from  thinking  about  how 
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"In  the  first  place,  I  thought  it  was  a  mirage.    An  in  the  second  place, 
what  the  hell  is  it  doing  out  here  anyway  ? 


nuicli  \vc  disliked  the  whole  business 
about  the  tickets.  Disliked?  We  hated 
it.  It  was  degrading  to  have  to  pre- 
tend that  yon  were  younger  than  you 
were ;  it  was  undoubtedly  dangerous 
to  deceive  a  man  in  uniform,  and  there 
was  something  profoundly  embarras- 
sing about  listening  to  your  mother  lie, 
especially  when  she  did  it  so  badly. 

But  if  she  did  it  badly,  she  was  cer- 
tainly firm  enough.  Even  when  the 
conductor  had  undoubtedly  heard  her 
rattling  away  in  French  with  the  other 
members  of  the  compartment,  she 
would  always  announce  blandly,  "No 
speak  French,"  when  he  appeared  for 
the  tickets.  Frequently  the  sight  of 
the  chickens,  tame  now  but  completely 
unhousebroken,  pecking  away  at  the 
green  plush  of  the  2ieme  classe, 
would  distract  the  conductor's  atten- 
tion from  us  for  a  while.  When  he  got 
back  to  the  subject  of  our  ages,  mother 
usually  said : 

■'Company  lose  our  luggage,"  with 
an  air  of  not  only  explaining  the 
chickens  but  putting  the  conductor  in 
the  wrong  to  boot.  She  maintained 
this  slight  edge  on  him  during  his 
entire  conversation  concerning  the  dis- 
crepancy between  our  supposed  ages 
and  our  obvious  size. 

"Yes,  big,"  mother  agreed,  waving 
her  hands  to  show  that  she  understood 
him.  That  was  our  cue.  An  escapist, 
I  pretended  to  fall  asleep  but  my 
courageous  sister  clutched  at  Miss 
Buckingham  and  remarked  idiotically, 
"Ma-ma." 

"All  very  big,"  said  mother  with 
slight  contempt.  "The  English." 

Sometimes  that  did  the  trick,  some- 
times it  took  longer,  but  we  never  paid 
the  extra  fare  and  they  never  threw  us 
out.  It  was  then  that  I  received  my 
first  lesson  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
French.  No  matter  how  much  our 
companions  must  have  disliked  me 
(and  in  addition  to  the  chickens,  there 
was  mother's  passion  for  fresh  air) 
they  never  betrayed  us  to  the  common 
enemy,  the  Company,  when  mother 
lapsed  abruptly  into  "No  speak 
French"  with  the  appearance  of  the 
conductor. 

In  Cologne  we  were  united  with  our 
luggage.  It  was  also  in  Cologne  that 
we  taught  Blackie  and  Butterball  to 
remove  crumbs  from  between  our  lips. 
They  were  by  no  means  one-man 


chickens.  From  that  time  on,  they 
pecked  hopefully  at  the  mouths  of  any 
travelers  who  happened  to  share  our 
compartment.  Most  people  took  it 
fairly  well,  though  there  was  a  notable 
exception,  an  Alsatian  lady  who  had 
dozed  off  without  realizing  that  she 
shared  the  compartment  with  any- 
thing worse  than  Americans,  and 
awakened  to  discover  her  little  mous- 
tache being  attacked  by  chickens. 

In  Munich  Blackie  learned  to  crow, 
a  feeble  affair  which  seldom  brought 
more  than  a  muttered  "Um  Gottes 
willen !"  from  the  adjoining  hotel 
room.  By  this  time  our  pets  had 
reached  the  awkward  age,  that  stage 
in  their  development  when  anyone 
with  a  trace  of  finer  feelings  would 
have  averted  his  eyes  from  them  en- 
tirely. Not  so  my  sister  and  I.  W  e 
watched  Butterball  carefully,  usually 
lying  prone  on  the  floor  to  do  so. 
speculating  on  the  possibility  of  her 
laying  an  egg.  ^liss  Buckingham, 
who  enjoyed  only  the  prettier  ]ihases 
of  nature,  remained  purple  a  good  bit 
of  the  time  until  Butterball 's  feathers 
grew  in  again.  By  that  time  we  had 


decided  she  wasn't  going  to  lay  an  egg 
anyway 

With  exaggerated  sentimentality  we 
kissed  our  pets  goodbye  as  we  left 
them  in  Schwaben-bei-Miinchen,  at 
the  farm  of  our  old  nurse.  We  made 
her  swear  by  all  that  was  holy  that 
she  would  never  let  them  be  killed  and 
always  care  for  them  tenderly :  and 
then  forgot  them  immediately.  We 
were  tired  of  them  anyway,  and  be- 
sides, we  were  headed  for  home. 

In  Paris  we  parted,  without  senti- 
ment on  either  side,  from  Miss  Buck- 
ingham. Mother  was  a  little  worried 
about  our  return  trip.  It  was  the  first 
time  we  had  traveled  without  someone 
to  take  care  of  us  and  she  was  afraid 
we  might  be  bored  and  bother  her. 

Just  before  we  left  Paris,  she  fell 
tor  an  assortment  of  five  birds  in  a 
fancy  bird-cage — drastically  reduced 
— which  we  named  Lovie  and  Dovie, 
Petie  and  Sweetie,  and  Big  Beak. 
The\'  kept  us  busy  as  we  crossed  the 
Channel  back  to  London,  but  we  h.ad 
lost  interest  in  them  long  before  we 
sailed  for  home. 

— Rhoda  Tru.\x. 
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WHAT  BOSTON  DID  TO  ME 


♦  ♦  ♦  In  1929,  after  the  musical 
comedy  A  Connecticut  Yankee  had 
had  a  long  run  in  New  York,  the 
whole  cast  of  the  play  went  to  Boston 
for  its  first  out-of-town  engagement, 
and  for  six  weeks  we  played  there  in 
a  big  red  plush  theater  called,  I  think, 
the  Majestic. 

There  was  one  new  person  in  the 
cast,  a  very  nice  Southern  girl  whom 
we  nicknamed  Honeychile,  because  of 
her  accent.  She  and  I  shared  the  same 
dressing  room.  Both  of  us  were  en- 
gaged to  men  in  New  York  and  were 
planning  on  leaving  the  theater  after 
the  play  was  closed,  and  so  with  this 
in  common,  plus  the  fact  that  we  liked 
each  other  anyway,  we  soon  became 
great  friends.  Or  gret  friends,  as 
Honeychile  would  have  said. 

As  soon  as  we  found  that  the 
Yankee  was  settling  down  for  a  re- 
spectable run,  Honeychile  and  I  left 
the  hotel  where  we'd  been  staying  and 
went  to  live  in  a  small  furnished 
apartment  on  Dartmouth  Street.  It 
was  in  a  charming  old  brownstone 
front  which  housed  the  Helen  Crosby 
Dress  Shop  on  the  first  floor,  and  it 
was  a  dream. 

It  was  furnished  in  very  dashing 
style.  There  were  mirrors  everywhere, 
and  furniture  that  looked  sort  of  like 
driftwood,  and  great  looping  flowered 
draperies  at  the  bay  windows.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  linoleum,  in 
huge  black  and  white  checks.  W&  were 
entranced  by  everything,  but  especially 
by  this  floor.  When  u<e  were  married, 
we  assured  each  other,  zve'd  have  a 
floor  like  this  too. 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  living  there  in 
that  apartment.  We  practiced  house- 
keeping and  cooking  in  a  dizzy  sort  of 
way,  and  then  every  once  in  a  while 
we'd  go  streaking  down  to  Schrafift's 
on  Boylston  Street  and  have  a  good 
meal.  We  went  everywhere  together. 
Soon  I  found  that  I  was  developing  a 
Southern  accent  almost  as  thick  as 
Honeychile's. 

Well,  the  day  before  the  play  ended 
its  Boston  run  Honeychile  and  I  went 
to  one  of  the  better  beauty  shops  and 
had  permanent  waves.  This  was  quite 
an  event  for  us.  Neither  of  us  had 
ever  had  them  before.  Hours  later  we 
came  out  with  our  hair  plastered  down 


in  stilT  ridges,  ending  flatly  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  as  was  the  style  in  those 
days.  We  looked  at  each  other,  and 
tl:en  began  to  assure  each  other  that 
we  looked  simply  fine,  that  when  our 
husbands-to-be  met  us  in  New  York 
the  next  day  they'd  be  charmed,  just 
charmed. 

It  didn't  work  out  that  way  for  me, 
though.  I  don't  know  about  Honey- 
chile. Because  I'm  sorry  to  say  that 
I  never  saw  her  again. 

When  our  train  arrived  in  New 
York  our  beaux  met  us,  and  after  they 
had  snififed  at  each  other,  the  way 
strange  men  do,  we  parted,  with  many 
promises  to  get  together  soon.  Then 
before  I  knew  it  I  was  sitting  in  the 
fine  open  car  being  whizzed  out  of  the 
city,  over  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  and 
so  home. 

It  was  a  misty  Spring  day,  I  re- 
member, and  I  sat  back  and  took  oflf 
my  "cloche"  and  let  the  breeze  blow 
through  my  hair  as  we  drove  along. 
It  was  good  to  be  home.  I  jabbered 
away,  enthusiastically,  while  my  beau 
paid  attention  to  the  traffic,  telling  him 


all  about  my  life  in  Boston  and  giving 
a  glowing  account  of  the  Dartmouth 
Street  apartment. 

He  was  very  quiet.  Finally  we 
stopped  for  a  red  light  and  I  can  still 
see  his  look  of  dismay  and  suspicion 
as  he  turned  to  me. 

He  took  a  deep  breath.  "You  cer- 
tainly have  changed,"  he  said.  He  eyed 
my  hair,  which  had  done  very  odd 
things,  what  with  the  new  permanent 
and  the  wind  and  the  mist.  "Your  hair 
looks  like  nothing  I  every  saw  be- 
fore," he  said,  "and  you've  got  some 
very  funny  ideas  about  furniture,  and 
My  God,  did  you  have  to  go  to  Boston 
to  get  a  Southern  accent?"  He  was 
very  abused. 

Well,  that's  all  there  is  to  my  story. 
My  hair  and  accent  soon  went  back  to 
normal,  and  my  husband  (yes,  he 
married  me,  in  spite  of  everything) 
soon  got  used  to  my  newly  acquired 
taste  in  decoration.  But  there's  one 
thing  that  he's  never  let  me  have,  and 
that's  a  black  and  white  checked  lino- 
leum floor.  I  often  wonder  if  Honey- 
chile ever  got  one. 

— June  Cochrane  Ortgies 


Well  —  gee,  whiz  !    Horace  said  he  was  sorry,  didni  he  f 
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CHAIRMAN  OF  BOSTON'S  LICENSE  BOARD 

Miss  Mary  Driscoll 


♦  ♦  ♦  The  story,  wholly  fictional,' 
of  course,  is  told  about  one  local  char- 
acter who  was  petitioning  for  a  li- 
cense. The  three-man  Board,  with 
Mary  Driscoll  as  the  chairman,  re- 
viewed his  rec[uest  and  granted  a  tem- 
porary license.  The  next  day,  a  huge 
floral  wreath  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe arrived  at  the  License  Bureau. 
Lettered  boldl\-  in  red  roses  were  the 
words : 

"Thanks,  kid.  It  will  be  an  honest 
joint." 

This  legend  rates  a  chuckle  everv 
time  it  is  repeated.  The  idea  that  a 
dealer  can  be  inspired  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  cooperativeness 
merely  by  the  granting  of  a  license  is 
something  that  is  apparently  humor- 
ous. In  actual  practice,  the  aim  of 
the  License  Bureau  under  Mary 
Driscoll's  guidance,  is  to  provide  the 
maximum  cooperation  between  Bu- 
reau and  dealer,  and  Bureau  and 
l)ublic.  Only  in  this  way,  she  feels, 
can  the  work  of  the  whole  be  made 
valuable. 

Another  firmly  held  opinion  of 
Miss  Driscoll's  is  that  public  offices 
must  not  be  cold,  unfriendly  places. 
Since  they  exist  to  help  the  public, 
this  aid  should  be  provided  with 
courtesy  and  friendliness.  How  well 
she  has  instilled  this  opinion  into  the 
minds  of  her  office  stafif  is  clearly  evi- 
dent. In  one  instance,  a  man  entered 
the  Bureau  with  an  official  envelope 
in  his  hand.  He  was  greeted  by  one 
of  the  men  behind  the  counter,  ad- 
dressed l)y  name,  and  the  necessarv 
seals  and  stamps  quickly  applied  to 
his  license.  When  the  Bureau  em- 
ployee finished  the  job,  he  handed  it 
back  to  the  dealer  with  one  last  word  : 

"Congratulations." 

The  dealer,  departing,  obviously 
felt  that  it  was  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation. Once  this  point  is  put  across 
to  the  licensee,  the  public  can  be  sure 
of  better  treatment  than  when  the 
license  is  handled  pureh-  as  a  formal- 
ity. 

Since  the  members  of  the  Board 
which  passes  on  the  petitions  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  since 
the  post  of  chairman  of  the  Board  is 
something  of  a  political  plum,  it  is 


very  evident  that  Miss  Driscoll  has 
done  an  outstanding  job.  She  is  cur- 
rently in  her  fourth  6-year  appoint- 
ment and  her  twentieth  year  with  the 
Bureau.  The  fact  that  she  has  held 
the  post,  come  Republican,  Democrat 
or  high  water,  and  has  managed  to 
give  the  city  cooperation  between 
dealer  and  the  Bureau  such  as  is  en- 
joyed in  few  other  localities  is  obvi- 
ously due  to  her  ability.  She  is,  of 
course,  the  first  woman  ever  to  hold 
the  post.  It  is  quite  probable  that  she 
is  the  only  woman  to  hold  such  a  job 
in  any  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  medium  height.  Miss  Driscoll 
resembles  a  composite  i)icture  of  what 


SHORT  HISTORY  OF  HUMAN 
STUPIDITY 

There  was  a  time  in  days  gone  by. 
When  Science  knew  the  WHEN,  the 
WHY, 

Not  only  knew  just  WHAT  was  true, 
But  sometimes  even  knew  the  WHO. 

Time  came  when  still  the  WHY  was 
known, 

The  WHEN,  the  WHAT.  But  wiser 
grown. 

New  Science  growing  e'er  more  shy. 
Confessed  it  did  not  know  the  WHY. 

Came  Einstein,  shook  things  up  a  bit. 
The  WHAT  is  clear.  We  bit  our  lip, 
( And  hoped  to  sing  a  loud  Amen ! ) 
When  Science  said  we  knew  not 
WHEN. 

We  breathed  a  sigh :  at  last  we  knew : 
Discarding  \\  HAT  and  WHEN  and 
WHO, 

And  WHY,  we  still  had  much.  Ah, 
but, 

Science  said  we  don't  know  WHAT. 

There's  another  test   for  what  we 
know. 

But  Science  lost  it  long  ago, 
In  days  when  all  the  world  was  fair, 
And  sight  was  clear — but  God  knows 
WHERE. 

— Sgt.  Charles  William  Phillips 


one  would  like  to  have  as  a  favorite 
aunt.  Her  eyes  twinkle  when  she  is 
amused,  but  there  is  little  doubt  tliat 
they  can  be  penetrating  when  she  is 
confronted  by  someone  or  something 
which  is  not  quite  "legitimate".  Her 
manner  of  speaking  is  crisp  w^ithout 
being  brusque.  She  is  an  executive 
without  thrusting  the  fact  in  your 
face.  And  she  knows  how  to  listen. 

Those  who  work  for  her  and  with 
bcv  ctjnsider  her  the  fairest  kind  ot 
boss  anyone  could  want.  Her  own 
ca])acity  for  work,  her  promptness  are 
legendary. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  granting 
licenses  requires  plenty  of  good  sense, 
a  knowledge  and  liking  for  people, 
and  a  practical,  down-to-earth  outlook 
on  the  virtues  of  the  human  race.  As 
ordinary  a  matter  as  granting  a  li- 
cense for  a  place  on  the  corner  of  X 
and  Y  streets  can  have  far-reaching 
effects  throughout  the  state.  Joe 
Blank  may  stop  in  once  too  often, 
miss  the  last  train  home,  become  the 
object  of  a  wide-spread  search  insti- 
gated by  his  worried  wife,  and  get  his 
head  bashed  in  brutally  for  not  arriv- 
ing home  in  time  for  the  baked  beans. 
While  this  is  an  extreme  example,  it 
is  some  gauge  of  the  scope  of  the 
Board's  work. 

There  are,  actually,  more  headaches 
and  knot-studded  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  granting  of  licenses 
than  anyone  would  suspect.  But  so 
closely  identified  with  the  task  has 
Miss  Driscoll  become  that  letters 
cross  her  desk  every  day  urging  such 
sensible  requests  as : 

"Please  check  into  the  sanitary 
conditions  at  ." 

Or  such  irrational  optimisms  as 
this  letter: 

"I'm  sure  you  can  arrange  to  have 
m_\-  husband  home  two  hours  earlier  if 
you  speak  to  the  proprietor." 

All  of  these  letters  get  careful 
scanning  by  Miss  Driscoll.  In  too 
many  cases,  nothing  can  be  done.  In 
the  one  case  which  might  have  got 
lost  in  the  shuffle,  the  good  sense  is 
appreciated  and  acted  upon.  And  the 
next  time  the  license  comes  up  for  a 
renewal,  if  the  conditions  have  not 
been  corrected,  look  out ! 

The  manner  in  which  anyone  gets 
into  what  begins  to  resemble  a  life 
work  is  comjKumded  of  accident  and 
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logicality.  Mary  Driscoll  was  born 
in  Chicopee,  Massachusetts.  She  did 
what  everyone  does,  went  to  kinder- 
garten and  grade  school.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  becomes  immediately 
obvious.  After  graduating  from  gram- 
mar school,  ]\Iary  decided  to  get  her- 
self a  leaving  job.  SchooHng  looked 
a  lot  less  important  than  the  $2.50  she 
■ould  earn  as  casii  girl  in  a  depart- 
nent  store.  She  took  the  job,  made 
.^ood  on  it,  and  finally  moved  up  to 
what  is  popularh'  known  as  "higher 
circles"  in  the  retail  business.  She 
became,  as  she  explains  without  frost- 
ing, the  happy  saleslady  for  under- 
wear at  Filene's.  Here,  for  six  and 
one-half  years,  she  was  very  pleased 
with  her  occupation.  After  all,  this 
was  doing  the  sensible  thing,  and  re- 
tailing was  undoubtedly  an  important 
and  respectable  occupation. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  Miss 
Mary  Driscoll  might  be  buying  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  lingerie  a 
year  today  if  she  hadn't  happened  to 
concern  herself  with  another  type  of 
career  known  as  social  service  work. 
The  Associated  Charities  were  search- 
ing for  workers,  and  Miss  Driscoll 
went  into  that  field  without  blinking 
an  eye. 

Anyone,  by  the  way,  who  has  dealt 
with  the  vagaries  of  customers,  as 
demonstrated  in  department  stores 
wherever  they  are  located,  knows  that 
nothing  in  human  nature  can  stop 
them  thereafter.  Whether  this  was 
Mary  Driscoll's  reason  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  she  decided  that  social 
service  work  would  be  something 
right  for  her.  It  proved  to  be  so,  al- 
most from  the  start. 

The  Chelsea  fire,  that  historic  and 
destructive  local  holocaust,  really  put 
her  into  the  center  of  the  occupational 
spotlight.  She  was  assigned  as  a 
social  service  worker  and  investiga- 
tor to  assist  the  harassed  agencies  in 
untangling  the  residential  snarl  there. 
As  a  matter  of  record.  Miss  Driscoll 
was  the  only  investigator  to  be  re- 
tained after  the  first  urgencies  were 
over  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  chairman  of 
the  rehabilitation  committee. 

Later,  when  matters  were  well  in 
hand  at  Chelsea,  she  saw  an  ad  in  the 
now  defunct  Boston  Transcript.  The 
State  Department  was  looking  for  a 
woman  to  work  with  delinquent  girls. 


When  she  applied,  she  was  as  fully 
aware  as  she  is  today  that  she  had  not 
had  the  necessary  formal  education  to 
qualify  for  the  post,  but  she  was  as 
equally  sure  that  she  had  the  funda- 
mental and  sensible  qualifications  for 
the  job 

The  official  in  the  department  stud- 
ied her  application  and  gave  her  a 
two-week  provisional  trial,  pending 
the  outcome  of  her  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination. As  she  points  out  today, 
she  just  barely  got  through  the  exam 
with  the  required  grading.  But  she 
held  the  post  for  ten  years,  that  of 
parole  officer  at  the  detention  home 
for  girls  in  Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 

There  are  many  qualities  necessary 
to  doing  a  good  job  in  a  social  service 
agency.  It  is  obvious  that  Mary  Dris- 
coll had  them.  Even  today,  her  honest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  wo- 
men is  as  real  as  it  was  when  it  vvas 
her  job.  This,  in  itself,  is  proof  of 
her  contention  that  no  one  can  get 
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anywhere  working  with  people  unless 
there  is  a  sincere  interest  brightening 
the  contact.  As  director  and  holder 
of  assorted  titles  ( all  honorary  and 
non-salary)  in  Boston  Girls'  Clubs. 
Miss  Driscoll  has  maintained  the  same 
level-headed  interest  and  influence 
wliich  she  had  before,  when  this  was 
her  daily  job. 

The  World  War  I  came  along  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  in  her  post  as 
parole  officer,  and  Miss  Driscoll  was 
surprised,  one  day,  to  have  officials 
of  the  War  Commission  approach  her 
about  another  post  connected  with 
X'enereal  Disease  Control.  They 
wanted,  she  was  told,  to  have  her  leave 
iier  Civil  Service  work  and  join  them. 

\  ery  frankly.  Miss  Driscoll  ex- 
plains, it  was  a  hard  choice  to  make. 
W  hen  you  have  had  as  little  formal 
education  as  she  had.  it  is  a  serious 
temptation  not  to  quit  the  pension- 
gilded  job  in  which  you  have  worked 
for  that  many  years.   Somehow,  she 
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was  persuaded  (probably  via  the  ar- 
gument that  it  was  her  duty ) ,  and  she 
went  on  the  Committee.  Not  too  many 
months  later,  she  became  head  of  the 
New  England  district  of  the  Vene- 
real Disease  Control  Committee.  The 
logic  of  this  "upping"  in  rank  is  no 
surprise  to  those  who  know  her  best. 
After  all,  few  people  who  are  as  in- 
terested in  their  fellowmen  and  who 
have  as  practical  an  outlook  as  Miss 
DriscoU  has,  could  remain  long  sub- 
merged among  the  Memos  from  the 
committee  members. 

To  digress  slightly,  Mary  DriscoU 
is  of  the  opinion  that  today's  condi- 
tions are  not  as  much  different  from 
those  of  World  War  I  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  same  problems,  the  same 
results,  possibly  magnified  in  scope, 
prevail.  And  the  same  solutions  can 
be  applied  with  practicality.  And  no 
one  can  expect  to  solve  the  problems 
unless  you  have  the  confidence  of  the 
person  involved.  The  girl  in  difihculty 
will  explain  her  difficulties  if  she  is 
approached  as  a  friend.  The  parents 
will  do  their  best  if  they  are  not  hit 
over  the  head  with  a  club  before  the 
facts  are  clear.  It  does,  however,  de- 
pend on  the  person  who  is  acting  as 
intermediary  in  the  matter. 

When  Mary  DriscoU  says  that  she 
likes  people,  never  gets  tired  of  them, 
and  finds  the  less  important  frequently 
the  most  interesting,  it  is  a  proven 
fact.  She  lives  her  life  that  way ;  she 
does  her  job  in  the  same  manner. 
Even  the  most  hardened  cynic  would 
not  be  able  to  locate  any  phony  sin- 
cerity in  her  statements.  Her  liking 
of  people,  her  friends  say,  is  very  real. 

Twice  a  year,  Mary  DriscoU  speaks 
before  a  meeting  of  dealers.  At  that 
time,  the  problems  at  hand  and  the 
conditions  which  exist  get  a  thorough 
airing.  The  dealers  themselves  appre- 
ciate the  fairness  and  cooperativeness 
which  they  receive  from  her  and  the 
Bureau,  and  return  it  in  kind. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  past  two 
years  have  set  some  kind  of  a  record 
for  being  difficult  ones.  Exactly  why 
that  is  so  she  does  not  know.  It  is  not 
that  there  have  been  many  more  li- 
censes granted.  It  is  just  that  they 
liave  been  problem-packed  from  start 
to  finish.  The  liquor  problem  has  al- 
ways been  with  us,  Miss  DriscoU 


p(jints  out.  And  it  is  her  belief  that  it 
will  always  be  a  problem.  Only  an 
educated  public  and  licensee  can  keep 
the  problem  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Reviewing  petitions  with  the  two 
men  on  the  Board  takes  up  most  of 
the  working  day.  In  the  case  of  re- 
newals, there  are  frequently  further 
studies  to  be  made  relative  to  the 
dealer's  activities  during  the  previous 
licensing  period.  Then,  too,  there  is 
always  a  deluge  of  mail  crossing  Mary 
DriscoU's  desk.  As  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  DriscoU  name  is  now  so 
firmly  identified  with  licenses  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  Bureau  might 
well  be  called  the  DriscoU  Depart- 
ment 

Her  relatively  free  time  is  spent 
serving  on  committees  or  working 
with  various  girls  clubs.  Being  Presi- 
dent of  Hemenway  House,  too,  re- 
quires certain  administrative  duties  on 
her  part,  but  since  her  foster-mother 
was  president  before  her  (and  a  shin- 
ing ideal  through  the  years)  this  is 
what  is  called  by  the  cliche-makers  "a 
labor  of  love." 

Her  home  in  West  Roxbury,  with 
its  garden  and  flowers,  is  a  place 


which  she  loves.  There,  as  she  says, 
she  can  jjutter  around  doing  all  the 
little  things  that  women  love  to  do. 

It  is  also  her  firm  conviction  that 
she  is  one  of  those  people  who  are 
better  off  without  too  much  education. 
Exactly  why  is  not  definite,  but  is 
somehow  understandable  to  those  who 
have  gone  wading  in  the  higher-edu- 
cation pools  and  slipped  on  a  cake  of 
soap 

The  work  which  Miss  DriscoU  has 
accomplished  and  is  accomplishing 
every  day  is  a  nice  blend  of  education 
and  execution.  Put  simply,  she  has 
built  a  genuine  respect  for  law  in  the 
minds  of  the  hundreds  of  dealers  of 
the  city.  .She  has  made  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  understandable  to  the  pub- 
lic by  explaining  exactly  what  is  being 
done. 

For  a  woman  who  is  perfectly  will- 
ing to  admit  that  she  has  not  received 
the  advantages  of  higher  education, 
she  rates  a  bow  for  providing  a  lot  of 
same  for  the  thirsty  public  and  busy 
dealer  alike.  It  adds  up  to  the  happy 
total  of  a  Horatio  Alger  opus.  Suc- 
cess. 

— Barbara  Pearson 
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BREAKFAST  IN  VIRGINIA 


HAD  never  been  able  to 
sleep  well  on  trains,  even  in  a  Pullman 
berth,  and  finding  sleep  on  a  crowded 
coach  from  Washington  to  New  Or- 
leans was  nearly  impossible.  But 
somewhere  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing he  had  fallen  asleep  out  of  exhaus- 
tion and  boredom,  and,  now,  in  the 
early  dawn,  he  was  awakened  by  an 
jNI.  p.  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
coach  shouting  instructions  to  the  sol- 
diers. Looking  up,  he  saw  the  M.  P. 
moving  down  the  aisle  inspecting  leave 
and  furlough  papers,  jolting  the  sol- 
diers who  were  still  asleep.  When  oc- 
casionally a  man,  after  searching  his 
pockets,  stood  up  to  go  through  his 
belongings  on  the  luggage-rack,  the 
M.  P.  would  stand  in  the  aisle  pa- 
tiently. There  was  no  apparent  hurry. 

After  the  M.  P.  left  the  car  for  the 
one  behind  it,  George  Durant,  twenty- 
three  and  a  conscientious  objector  to 
war.  looked  at  the  cold  Virginia  coun- 
tryside. As  the  train  whipped  past  a 
station,  he  tried  to  make  out  its  name, 
but  all  he  could  see  was  a  small  build- 
ing and  a  single  empty  baggage  truck 
on  the  platform. 

The  soldiers,  awake  now,  and  the 
few  other  civilians  beside  himself  in 
the  car,  were  asking  one  another  the 
time  and,  like  himself,  trying  to  deter- 
mine where  they  were.  One  soldier, 
who  had  been  trying  unsuccessfully 
most  of  the  night  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  either  of  two  girls  who 
were  traveling  together,  asked  one  of 
them,  "Where  are  we  now,  darling?" 
She  looked  at  him  impatiently,  decid- 
ing whether  to  ignore  him  again  or  to 
answer  his  question. 

She  said,  "Near  Pulaski,  I  think." 

Jcie  took  it  up:  "Near  Pulaski,"  he 
shouted.  "We  are  near  Pulaski,  wher- 
ever the  hell  that  is,"  he  said.  "Wher- 
ever the  hell  Pulaski  is." 

After  the  train  left  Pulaski  where 
the  two  girls  got  off,  a  dining-car 
waiter  came  through  calling  out  break- 
fast. Durant  got  up  immediately  and 
followed  him  through  two  cars  to  the 
diner  which  was  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers from  the  rear  cars — the  sleep- 
ers. The  steward  asked,  "Are  you 
alone,  sir  ?"  He  said  yes  and  followed 
him  to  a  table  for  four.  At  the  places 
nearest  the  aisle  two  men  were  finish- 


ing their  breakfast.  The  steward  seated 
Durant  between  one  of  these  men  and 
the  window.  On  the  table  in  front  of 
him  were  dirty  dishes,  crumbs,  ciga- 
rette stubs  and  ashes — the  remains  of 
a  recent  breakfast. 

He  began  to  toy  with  an  empty 
match  cover  which  his  fingers  found 
on  the  tablecloth.  He  looked  at  it  cas- 
ually, then  with  sudden  interest  as  he 
read,  "The  Commander  Hotel,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts."  He  thought 
of  the  time  he  had  paced  back  and 
forth  in  its  lobby  waiting  for  a  Vassar 
or  Bennington  or  Smith  girl  to  come 
down  and  hurry  to  the  stadium  with 
him ;  or  the  times  he  had  left  his 
Raleigh  out  front,  gone  in  with  a  two- 
thousand  word  theme  to  leave  at  the 
desk  for  Mr.  Jameson,  his  English 
A-4  composition  instructor.  Jameson 
had  been  agreeable  that  way,  letting 
you  file  your  weekly  wordage  at  the 
last  minute. 

His  reverie  broke  off  sharply  as  the 
steward  pulled  out  the  chair  opposite 
him  and  a  young  girl  sat  down.  Seer- 
sucker dress,  white  handbag,  plastic- 
framed  glasses — not  unlike  the  girls 
he  had  known,  he  thought,  but  then  all 
women  were  wearing  Seersucker 
dresses  now.  .  .  . 

As  a  waiter  cleared  their  places — 
setting  down  clean  tablecloths  over 
the  dirty  ones,  filling  their  tumblers, 
placing  menus,  order  pads,  and  pencils 
in  front  of  them — Durant  feigned  an 


interest  in  the  hills  of  \'irginia  outside 
the  train  window.  Actually  he  was 
watching  the  girl  across  from  him, 
who,  like  himself,  was  pretending  to 
gaze  at  the  small  ravines  and  farms, 
trying  to  be  nonchalant,  fighting  not 
to  meet  his  eyes  directly.  His  loneli- 
ness, which  had  been  intensified  by  the 
night  in  the  coach  where  he  had  said 
nothing  at  all  to  anyone,  welled  up  in 
him  strongly,  and  now  he  wanted  to 
talk  with  this  girl  not  as  a  man  picks 
up  a  woman,  nor  as  a  traveler  strikes 
up  a  conversation  with  another  only  to 
be  sociable  ;  he  wanted  to  talk  with  her 
freely,  without  artifices  and  prelimi- 
naries. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  talk  to  you?"  he 
said. 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  intently. 
"No,  not  at  all,"  she  said. ' 

Now  he  did  not  know  what  to  say  • 
he  should  not  have  begun  so  abruptly, 
so  seriously.  She  waited  for  him  to 
say  more.  "I  suppose  you  wonder  why 
I'm  not  in  uniform,"  he  said,  seizing 
the  thought  in  his  mind  and  putting  it 
to  words. 

"Why,  no,  it  hadn't  occurred  to  me 
at  all." 

"Do  you  know  why?" 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said. 

"Because  I  wouldn't  kill."  Although 
he  spoke  quietly,  he  was  aware  that 
what  he  said  appeared  dramatic.  He 
hadn't  intended  it  that  way,  and  now 
he  was  sorry  he  had  started  the  con- 
versation at  all. 

In  the  pause  when  she  was  groping 

• 


for  something  to  say.  he  added,  "Now 
that  you  know  what  I  am,  you  don't 
want  to  talk  with  me  any  more  :  every- 
body feels  that  way."  He  thought  of 
tlie  peo])le  who  had  walked  away  from 
him;  of  the  barber  in  Cincinnati's 
I'nion  Terminal  who  had  stopped  cut- 
ting his  hair  half-way  through  and 
would  neither  finish  the  job,  talk  to 
him  further,  nor  accept  any  money 
from  him. 

She  said,  ''You're  a  conscientious 
objector?" 

"Yes."  He  waited  for  the  usual 
questions:  "But  what  if  we  were  all 
like  you ;  then  what  ?"  Or,  "Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think,  what  if  Hitler  came 
over  here?"  Or  the  most  common  of 
all,  the  most  irritating,  "But  what 
could  we  possibly  have  done  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  all?" 

Instead  she  said  simply,  "I  admire 
you  very  much." 

"Those  are  nice  words,  you  know, 
after  what  we  hear  most  of  the  time," 
he  said. 

"I  really  mean  them."  Then  she 
asked,  "Aren't  you  supposed  to  be  in  a 
camp  or  something?" 

And  he  told  her  of  the  camp  in 
Arkansas  where  they  were  made  to 
work  six  days  a  week  for  nothing ;  the 
monotony  of  climbing  into  a  truck  in 
the  morning  and  the  coming  in  again 
in  the  evening ;  the  fierce  discrimina- 
tion against  them  everywhere.  And 
he  said  his  furlough  was  now  ending, 
that  he  was  returning  to  that  fruitless 
life. 

She  listened,  interested.  When  he 
finished  she  said,  "I've  often  won- 
dered what  I'd  do  if  I  were  a  man  and 
they  wanted  to  draft  me.  .  .  ." 

"You'd  go,"  he  interrupted.  "They 
all  go." 

"I  suppose,"  she  said. 

She  turned  to  her  breakfast  and, 
while  buttering  toast,  appeared  to  be 
thinking  of  something  she  wanted  to 
add,  as  though  she  were  trying  to  put 
it  into  words  to  herself,  first. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  looking 
up  at  him,  "my  brother  didn't  believe 
in  fighting  either.  He  used  to  talk  the 
same  way  you  do :  that  wars  only 
cause  more  trouble  and  more  wars, 
and  everybody  gets  killed  but  nothing 
is  settled."  Then  she  added,  "But  he 
went,  of  course." 


Immediately  she  sensed  that  with 
those  words  she  had  ofifended  him. 
"Now,  I  shouldn't  have  said  that  at 
all.  I'm  very  sorry,"  she  said. 

"It's  perfectly  all  right,"  he  said. 
But  he  could  not  look  at  her  directly. 
He  finished  his  breakfast  and,  as  the 
train  went  on  through  Virginia,  mak- 
ing up  time  lost  during  the  night,  she 
continued  eating,  too.  He  asked  for 
his  check,  and  when  it  came  he  gave 
the  waiter  a  five-dollar  bill  and  waited 
for  the  change. 

"Look,"  the  girl  said,  her  face  seri- 
ous, "I'm  really  awfully  sorry  if  I — 
if  I  hurt  you.  I  admire  you  very  much 
for  sticking  up  for  what  you  think  is 
'■ight ;  I  know  it  must  be  hard  with 
everyone  else  disagreeing  with  you. 
But  I  admire  3'on,  quite  seriously  I 
do." 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  "It  was  my 
fault;  I  just  got  upset,  I  guess,  think- 
ing about  going  back  to  that  place. 
You  understand  how  it  is  ?" 

"Of  course,"  she  said. 

He  got  up  to  go.  "Good  luck,"  she 


said,  smiling  at  him. 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  "Goodbye."  He 
walked  past  nearly  a  car  full  of  people 
waiting  for  places  in  the  diner,  just 
ahead.  In  his  coach,  two  cars  away, 
the  soldiers  were  bunched  in  the  aisles 
asking  one  another  what  outfit  they 
were  with. 

Durant  sat  down  beside  the  soldier 
who  had  slept  next  to  him,  quietly, 
without  saying  a  word,  all  night.  He 
looked  past  him  at  the  countryside  and 
he  was  bored  with  it.  Leaning  his 
elbow  on  the  arm-rest,  he  put  his  head 
in  his  hand  and  pretended  to  sleep. 

After  awhile  the  train  came  into 
Bristol,  on  the  Tennessee- Virginia 
boundary.  As  they  waited  there, 
changing  engines,  he  thought :  another 
state  between  me  and  home.  And  he 
knew  that  across  this  long,  endless 
state  of  Tennessee,  there  was  Arkan- 
sas, and  there,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  six  more  months,  he  would 
climb  into  a  truck  in  the  morning  and 
come  back  again  in  the  evening. 

— Arthur  S.  Harris,  Jr. 
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THE  SLACKER 


♦  ♦  ♦  Of  course,  Mildred  was 
jealous  of  Anna  from  the  start.  After 
all.  she  had  been  studying  Spanish  in 
night  school  in  order  to  get  the  job 
taking  care  of  the  South  American 
correspondence.  But  you  couldn't 
blame  the  Boss,  either,  for  hiring 
Anna.  She  was  a  splendid  linguist,  a 
good  typist  and  a  refugee  from  Nazi 
Germany,  needing  a  job. 

Anna  wasn't  a  girl  you  could  be 
friendly  with.  She  just  didn't  take  to 
American  ways.  She  always  wore 
black  serge  with  a  neat  white  turn- 
over and — believe  it  or  not — black 
cotton  stockings.  Then  she  would  keep 
on  saying  "Ya"  when  the  rest  of  us 
said  "Yeah."  I  don't  like  making  fun 
of  people,  but  I  did  have  to  laugh  at 
Mildred  when  she  imitated  Anna.  She 
would  screw  her  curls  back  into  a  pug 
ivith  just  that  anxious,  inquiring  look 
with  which  Anna  met  every  remark. 

W  hen  Anna  first  came — that  was 
before  we  were  in  the  war — we  usea 
to  try  to  pump  her  about  Germany. 
But  we  couldn't  get  a  thing  out  of  her. 
"I  still  haf  my  family  there,"  she 
would  say,  ''I  dare  not  talk." 

But  it  wasn't  until  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor that  we  began  to  feel  definitely 
antagonistic  to  her.  Her  guttural  ac- 
cent began  to  get  on  our  nerves.  Then 
Mildred  got  a  look  at  the  payroll  and 
discovered  that  Anna  wasn't  buying 
any  war  bonds.  That  was  pretty  bad, 
and  from  there  it  wasn't  much  of  a 
step  to  start  suspecting  her.  After  all, 
we  were  selling  to  the  government, 
and  she  had  access  to  all  the  files.  Then 
there  was  this  South  American  busi- 
ness. 

"What  a  slacker !  I  think  it's  dis- 
graceful," Mildred  harangued  the 
whole  office  force  one  day  when  Anna 
was  out.  "She  comes  over  here  taking 
jobs  away  from  good  Americans,  and 
she  won't  put  out  a  cent  to  support  the 
country.  And  do  you  realize  she's 
never  said  one  word  against  the 
Nazis?  How  do  we  know  who  these 
so-called  refugees  are,  anyway?" 

"^klaybe  she  buys  bonds  ©utside,"  I 
suggested. 

Mildred  pressed  her  lips  together. 
"I'm  going  to  find  out,"  she  an- 
nounced. 


When  Anna  came  in,  we  were  lay- 
ing for  her.  Mildred  brought  the  con- 
versation around  to  the  big  blow-out 
she  was  going  to  have  when  her  bonds 
came  due.  "I'm  going  to  have  a  sea- 
son in  Florida,"  she  said,  "in  style, 
too." 

I  helped  her  along.  "I'm  going  to 
have  a  really  good  car,"  I  said.  "How 
are  you  going  to  blow  your  bonds  in, 
Anna  ?" 

"Me?  Oh,  I  do  not  have  any," 
Anna  replied.  There  was  actually  a 
note  of  pride  in  her  voice,  and  she 
seemed  entirely  unconscious  of  our 
indignant  looks. 

I  don't  know  whether  Mildred  knew 
the  Boss  was  listening  or  not,  but 
when  I  answered  his  ring,  his  door 
was  half  open.  He  wanted  the  payroll. 
The  Boss  is  a  fast  worker.  Before  we 
left  that  night  he  had  called  Mildred 
in  and  asked  her  if  she  thought  she 
could  handle  the  South  American  cor- 
respondence 

So  Anna  disappeared  and  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  sort  of  mean  about  it, 
though  I  could  see  why  the  Boss 
might  doubt  her  loyalty.  Mildred,  for 
one,  missed  her.  She  missed  a  butt 
for  her  jibes,  and  she  found  the 
Spanish  almost  beyond  her.  Most  of 
the  extra  money  she  made  went  in 
help  with  her  translations. 

ON  THE  LEVEL 
They  rave  about  the  prairie ; 
They  say  it's  broad,  unbroken. 
I  rave  about  the  prairie : 
I  say  it's  darned  provokin'. 
They  claim  it  can't  be  equalled. 
I  fervently  hope  not. 
I  pray  it  won't  be  secjuelled 
Even  on  Republic's  lot. 
They  deem  it  smooth  and  even — 
"Flat's"  the  word  I  grapple  for. 
It's  called  a  lonesome  place,  but  it 
Should  be  alone  some  more. 
It  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to 
A  rut,  but  overgrown. 
They  say  it's  vast  and  rolling — well 
At  least  it  rolls  its  own. 
Another  thing  about  it  is 
Its  utter  lack  of  traffic. 
Summing  up  these  virtues  : 
It's  an  error  topographic. 

— Jean  Carlvle 


It  was  months  before  I  saw  Anna 
again.  When  Mildred  and  I  ran  into 
her ,  one  day,  she  looked  positively 
shabby — shabby  and  thin  and  tired. 
On  a  sudden  impulse  I  suggested  a 
coke,  though  Mildred  gave  me  a  dirty 
look. 

In  the  drugstore  booth  she  told  us 
about  herself.  "I  do  not  yet  find  an- 
other good  position,"  she  said  in  her 
prim  English.  "I  am  working  in  a 
garment  factory." 

"But,  Anna,"  I  replied— I  felt  sort 
of  responsible,  "what  about  your  lan- 
guages. Surely,  you  can  get  some- 
thing." 

"I  dare  not  again  attempt  that,"  she 
answered,  "not  after  I  failed  so  badly 
with  the  Spanish." 

"Anna,  I  am  sure  your  Spanish  is 
good.  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  that." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "What 
then  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  Anna,"  I  was  floun- 
dering now.  If  she  didn't  know, 
someone  ought  to  tell  her.  Yet  I  didn't 
want  to  hurt  her  feelings.  « 

Mildred  was  more  ruthless.  "No 
doubt,  it  was  because  you  boasted  you 
didn't  buy  any  war  bonds.  Naturally 
the  Boss  began  to  suspect  your  loy- 
alty." 

Anna  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 
A  faint  pink  came  into  her  white 
cheeks. 

"War  bonds?"  she  said  slowly.  "No. 
I  have  not  bought  war  bonds.  I  do  not 
lend  my  money  to  your  government." 
She  dipped  into  her  shabby  old  purse 
and  brought  out  a  bundle  of  small, 
green  slips,  held  together  with  an 
elastic  band.  They  were,  I  saw,  money 
order  receipts.  There,  I  thought,  she 
has  other  obligations.  Perhaps,  she 
couldn't  afiford — 

"I  know  what  bad  government  is, 
and  to  your  good  government  I  giz'C 
my  money."  She  handed  us  the  slii:)s 
across  the  table>  Thev  were  all  made 
out  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  they  must  have  represented  half 
her  salary. 

I  looked  at  Mildred  in  her  new 
scjuirrel  coat.  Mildred  hadn't  needed 
that  coat  any  more  than  she  needed 
another  arm. 

.Anna's  eyes  followed  mine. 

"You  people  do  not  yet  under- 
stand." she  said  gently. 

— EniTii  Apdisox  Thomas 
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IT'S  ABOUT  TIME 


♦  ♦  ♦  Y^ou  can  turn  down  that 
radio  for  a  minute,  can't  you?  And 
how  about  dropping  the  newspaper 
now  that  you've  finished  the  funnies 
and  headhnes?  It's  about  time  you 
took  another  good  look  at  your  city. 
Boston  is  quite  a  place.  A  lot  of  his- 
tory was  made  here.  The  Common, 
the  Old  North  Church,  Faneuil  Hall, 
the  Park  Street  Church,  and  a  great 
many  other  places  that  are  still  in  use 
have  histories  so  lustrous  that  they 
rival  a  ten-carat  diamond.  Take  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  for  instance. 
It  stands  for  something  besides  that 
])eacetime  holiday  you  get  on  most 
June  17ths  in  Boston.  Uh-huh,  it 
does.  It's  like  this. 

(3n  June  16,  1775,  the  British  had 
occupied  the  City  of  Boston.  This 
business  of  rebellious  colonists  ques- 
tioning British  rights  to  impose  new 
taxes  had  to  be  settled  briskly  and 
thoroughly  or  no  one  could  tell  what 
might  happen  next.  Rebelliousness 
has  a  habit  of  contagion,  as  General 
Gage  no  doubt  knew  as  he  sat  in  his 
headquarters  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
Colonists  were  gathering  belligerently 
in  the  outlying  districts  wherever  a  • 
meeting  could  be  held.  The  new  Brit- 
ish policy  of  taxation,  the  Act  to 
destroy  the  Land  Bank,  the  Stamp 
Act,  all  these  had  festered  in  the 
people's  minds  until  only  a  show  of 
force  could  smother  the  restlessness. 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  of 
course,  is  something  you  remember 
from  your  history  books.  But  it  is 
also  something  to  remember  with  a 
greater  vividness,  a  greater  pride,  to- 
day. It  was  a  battle  against  terrific 
odds,  odds  that  might  well  have 
frightened  off  a  less  determined  group 
of  colonists. 

On  Friday,  June  16,  the  command- 
ers of  the  American  army,  acting  upon 
a  recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  decided  to  fortify  Bunker 
Hill.  Orders  were  issued  for  Pres- 
cott's,  Frye's  and  Bridge's  regiments 
plus  a  fatigue  party  of  200  Connecti- 
cut troops  to  "parade  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening  with  all  the  intrenching 
troops  in  Cambridge."  Further  orders 
included  Capt.  Gridley's  company  of 
artillery  of  49  men  and  two  field 
pieces  were  ordered  to  parade  as  well. 


A  slight  delay  occurred  that  eve- 
ning as  to  whether  to  fortify  Breed's 
Hill  or  Bunker  Hill.  Breed's  Hill  was 
finally  chosen  as  the  suitable  place  to 
erect  a  redoubt. 

Capt.  Gridley,  at  midnight,  had  the 
lines  marked  out  by  an  engineer,  and 
the  work  was  ready  to  begin.  A 
breastwork  ran  about  100  yards  to  the 
north  to  a  marshy  spot  that  could  be 
counted  on  to  check  any  attacking 
troops.  The  redoubt  measured  eight 
rods  on  the  longest  side  which  fronted 
Charlestown,  and  the  other  sides  were 
shorter.  From  midnight  until  11  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  July  17,  the  men 
worked  at  intrenching.  And  the  tools 
were  then  sent  back  to  Putnam  on  his 
higher  elevation  in  the  rear  to  fortfy 
that  summit  as  well. 

It  was  after  daybreak  when  Linzee, 
the  commander  of  the  "Falcon"  which 
lay  in  the  stream,  opened  fire  and 
waked  Charlestown.  Gridley  returned 
his  fire  with  his  miserable  field  pieces. 
Gage,  however,  soon  ordered  Linzee 
to  cease  firing.  A  bold  attack  by  the 
redcoats  seemed  the  best -strategy. 

Historians,  encyclopedias,  and  mili- 
tary authorities  have  long  discussed 
Gage's  actions  pro  and  con.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  have  been  easy  to  en- 
circle the  patriots  and  starve  them  out. 
Possibly,  however,  Gage's  outlook 
was  slanted  by  a  knowledge  that  a 
serious  defeat  by  his  well-armed  men 
would  have  a  strong  psychological  ef- 
fect on  the  restless  colonists.  In  any 
event,  he  entrusted  General  Howe  to 
storm  the  hill. 


Howe's  contempt  for  the  wretched 
redoubt  cost  him  dearly  at  the  end. 
The  famous  line  "Wait  until  you  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes"  served  the 
patriots  well.  As  the  lines  of  redcoats 
marclied  up  the  hill,  the  colonists 
bided  their  time,  cutting  loose  with  a 
withering  fire  once  the  British  were 
near.  General  Pigot's  experience  with 
the  left  wing  was  similar.  The  British 
lines  broke  and  ran. 

By  this  time,  Charlestown  was  in 
flames.  Howe  had  ordered  it  burnt, 
and  his  orders  were  carried  through 
by  Burgoyne  with  a  thoroughness 
that  lighted  the  skies  for  miles  around. 

Finally,  of  course,  when  Howe 
ordered  his  men  to  attack  in  columns 
and  got  set  to  rake  the  weak  north  end 
of  the  breastwork,  Prescott  knew  the 
battle  was  done.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  except  retreat  as  the  Englishmen 
struggled  over  the  redoubt,  and  this, 
too,  had  to  be  done  at  great  hazard, 
between  two  successful  British  col- 
umns who  hardly  dared  fire  because 
their  own  men  were  so  intermingled 
with  the  colonists.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Warren  was  killed,  and  the  works 
on  Bunker  Hill  held  only  long  enough 
to  cover  the  retreat  before  the  British 
were  in  possession. 

It  was  hardly  an  hour  and  a  half 
between  the  first  attack  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Such  a  brief  space  in  time  to  have 
meant  so  much.  By  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  British  were  in  posses- 
sion, firing  field  pieces  at  the  fleeing 
colonists.  But  the  damage  was  done. 
The  colonists  had  found  that  they 
could,  with  limited  arms  and  high 
courage,  turn  a  British  army  back. 
And  the  English  never  again  attacked 
an  armed  redoubt,  remembering  too 
well  their  lesson  at  Bunker  Hill. 

This  spire  of  Quincy  granite  that 
rises  220  feet  in  height,  in  a  plain  shaft 
pointed  at  the  top,  marks  the  site  of 
the  battle.  It  marks  a  true  turning 
point  in  American  history  as  well. 
But  it  was  not  the  first  monument  to 
commemorate  the  battle. 

In  December,  1794,  King  Solomon's 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
(then  of  Charlestown  and  now  of 
Somerville)  erected  a  Tuscan  pillar  of 
wood,  standing  eighteen  feet  high  on 
a  platform  eight  feet  above  the 
ground.  This  was  placed  on  land 
given  by  James  Russell  Esq.,  and  tlie 
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FOR  BRIDES 

of  this  and  yesteryears 

To  bring  joy  to  a  new  bride, 
or  to  a  bride  of  former  years, 
give  her  lovely  chinaware 
or  glassware.  And  to  lend 
yoiu-  gift  special  charm  and 
distinction,  choose  at  the 
store  to  which  New  England 
women  of  taste  and 
refinement  have  turned  for 
five  generations  — 
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cost  was  close  to  $1000.  The  memorial 
was  erected  to  honor  Major-General 
Joseph  Warren  and  his  associates. 

Even  before  that,  however,  a. monu- 
ment had  been  erected  on  Beacon  Hill, 
in  1790,  to  honor  those  who  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill.  This  monument  was  de- 
signed by  Bulfinch.  and  the  pillar  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle  which  is  now  on 
the  State  House  grounds  in  a  replica 
of  that  monument. 

Much  controversy  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  battle  raged  in  1818,  and 
Daniel  ^Vebster  took  part  in  this  with 
an  article  printed  in  the  ''North 
American  Review,"  edited  by  William 
Tudor.  \Mien  Mr.  Tudor  learned  in 
1822  that  a  portion  of  land  on  the  hill 
was  for  sale,  he  got  in  touch  with  his 
friends  regarding  a  suitable  memo- 
rial. The  prime  movers  in  this  enter- 
prise were  Tudor.  Dr.  John  C.  War- 
ren, Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Daniel 
Webster,  William  Sullivan  and 
George  Blake.  In  May  1823.  these 
men  and  twenty  others  joined  together 
into  an  Act  of  Incorporation  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  battle. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  June 
17,  1825,  with  Gen.  Lafayette  as  hon- 
ored guest  and  Daniel  Webster  de- 
livering the  oration.  But  the  task  of 
raising  money  was  not  easy.  Several 
times,  funds  ran  low. 

On  June  17,  1843,  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  was  completed  and  formal 
dedication  ceremonies  held.  President 
Tyler  and  his  cabinet  were  among 
those  present,  and  once  again,  Daniel 
Webster  delivered  the  oration.  The 
words  which  he  spoke  on  that  occa- 
sion are  well  worth  reading  again. 
Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  his 
great  address : 

'Tt  is  not  as  a  mere  military  en- 
counter of  hostile  armies,  that  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  presents  its 
principal  claim  to  attention.  Yet  even 
as  a  mere  battle,  there  were  circum- 
stances attending  it,  extraordinary  in 
character,  and  entitling  it  to  peculiar 
distinction.  It  was  fought  on  this 
eminence ;  in  the  neighborhood  of 
yonder  city :  in  the  presence  of  more 
spectators  than  there  were  combatants 
in  the  conflict.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, from  every  commanding  posi- 
tion, were  gazing  at  the  battle,  and 
looking  for  its  result  with  all  the 
eagerness  natural  to  those  who  knew 


that  the  issue  was  fraught  with  the 
deepest  consequences  to  themselves, 
personally,  as  well  as  to  their  coun- 
try. ... 

"If  men  would  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  republican  government,  they  must 
govern  themselves  by  reason,  by  mu- 
tual counsel,  and  consultation,  by  a 
sense  and  feeling  of  general  interest, 
and  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  minor- 
ity in  the  will  of  the  majority,  properly 
expressed ;  and  above  all,  the  militarv- 
must  be  kept,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  authority. 
Wherever  this  lesson  is  not  both 
learned  and  practised,  there  can  be  no 
political  freedom.  Absurd,  preposter- 
ous is  it — a  scoff  and  a  satire  on  free 
forms  of  constitutional  liberty,  for 
frames  of  government  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  military  leaders,  and  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  be  exercised  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  .  .  . 

"In  our  day  and  generation  let  us 
seek  to  raise  and  improve  the  moral 
sentiment,  so  that  we  may  look,  not 
for  a  degraded  but  for  an  elevated  and 
improved  futm-e.  And  when  we.  and 
our  children,  shall  all  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  house  appointed  for  all 
living,  may  love  of  country — and  pride 
bf  country — glow  with  equal  fervor 
among  those  to  whom  our  names  and 
our  blood  shall  have  descended !  And 
then,  when  honored  and  decrepit  age 
shall  lean  against  the  base  of  this 
monument,  and  troops  of  ingenuous 
youth  shall  be  gathered  round  it,  and 
when  the  one  shall  speak  to  the  other 
of  its  objects,  the  purposes  of  its 
construction,  and  the  great  and  glori- 
ous events  with  which  it  is  connected, 
there  shall  rise,  from  every  youthful 
breast,  the  ejaculation — 

••  'Thank  God,  I— I  also— AM  AN 
AMERICAN.'" 


SUNSET 
Sir  Walter 

Flung  a  rose-lined  cape 

L'pon  a  heavenly  pool 

And  bending  low 

He  bade  fair  Evening  cross. 

The  lady  lightly 

Stepped  and  passed 

And  left 

A  purple  shadow. 

— Je-ax  C.\rlvle 
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he  golden  rule 


for  bach  to  school 


EXCITING  MANICURE  SETS 

Basic  requirement  for  fingertip  beauty — 
any  one  of  these  superb  La  Cross  sets. 
Smart  as  a  Phi-Beta  Key,  practical  as  a 
course  in  economics,  they're  essential  to 
grooming,  the  way  to  keep  your 
as  sparkling  as  your  wit. 


Personal  Favor:  Trim  two-tone  case  in 
alligator  grain  simulated  leather  with 
contrasting  flap  closure,  gabardine  lining. 
Contents:  La  Cross  polish,  Quickseal,  Stazon 
base  coat,  cuticle  oil,  polish  remover,  cuticle 
lift,  file,  cuticle  scissors,  tweezers, 
emeries  and  tissues.  .  .  .  $5.00  plus  tax. 


Goy  Day:  Laurel  and  unicorns  make  the 
whimsical  design  of  the  cover.  And  La  Cross 
polish,  polish  remover,  cuticle  remover  and  other 
manicure  needs  make  this  a  bounty  of  beauty 
you  can't  afford  to  miss.  .  .  .  $1.00  plus  tax. 

Curtain  Time:  Sister  to  Gay  Day  with  same 
contents,  but  the  cover's  an  enchanting 
row  of  ballerinas.  .  .  .  $1.00  plus  tax. 


Reunion:  Elegant  leatherette  case,  saddle  stitched 


with  a  satin  finish  lining,  snap  closure. 
Contains  La  Cross  polish,  Stazon,  polish  remover, 
cuticle  remover,  file,  tweezers,  manicure  sticks, 
emery  boards,  cuticle  lift  and  tissues. 
Red  or  blue.  .  .  .  $3.00  plus  tax. 


OKD  An    MARSH    COMPANT   •  ^  O  S  T  O  H  ,     MASS.-  NEW    ENGLAND'S    LARGEST  STORE 
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SHOP  TALK 


T,„ 


[ERE  comes  a  time  in  every 
woman's  life  when  she  must  look 
ahead  a  bit  in  fasliion  instead  of  wait- 
ing willy-nilly  until  the  last  moment 
to  bolster  up  her  wardrobe.  This  year, 
it's  especially  true.  Don't  expect  to 
hud  your  size,  color  and  style  in  fall 
clothes  unless  you're  an  early  bird, 
because  "reorder"  and  "'special  order" 
are  obsolete  words  for  the  duration, 
tearful  buyers  tell  us. 

Fredlev's  early  collection  of  fall 
coats  and  suits  are  worth  braving  the 
hottest  August  day  to  see.  You  col- 
lege gals  won't  have  to  think  twice 
about  an  ultra-smart  successor  to  your 
polo  coat  in  Forstmann's  new  Du- 
varra,  a  warm,  shaggy,  100  per  cent 
wool  material.  It's  a  full  length  coat, 
perfectly  casual  and  easy-to-slip-into 
— quite  the  thing  for  campus  life  in 
Hme  green  or  mist  grey,  lovely  soft 
colors  to  blend  with  tweeds.  Wide 
revers,  chunky  wooden  buttons,  deep 
pockets  and  a  lustrous  satin  lining 
makes  it  the  "buy  of  the  season"  for 
$45.  You'll  be  seeing  lots  of  "shorties" 
this  fall  with  all  sorts  of  new  and 
elegant  detail.  "Shorties"  are  betwixt 
and  between  full-length  and  three- 
quarter  coats  and  enjoy  tremendous 
popularity  already.  One  we  liked  a 
lot  came  in  that  glorious  shade  of  lime 
green  wool  with  a  wide  black  caracul 
tuxedo.  Revers  and  notches  are  deftly 
cut  into  the  tuxedo,  breaking  the 
straight  line  in  front  and  staking  a 
claim  for  individuality.  These  "short- 
ies" are  going  over  so  big  that  suit 
versions  of  them  have  been  designed 
— or  should  we  say  suit  visions  ?  A 
fantasy  pink  wool  caught  our  eye,  not 
so  much  for  its  length  as  for  its  luxu- 
rious nutria  lumber  jacket  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  coat.  Nutria  and 
pink  wool  are  an  exquisite  twosome, 
particularly  when  such  original  ideas 
bring  them  together.  This  little  nvim- 
ber  has  smooth  raglan  shoulders,  full, 
generous  sleeves  with  cufYs  that  turn 
way  back  and  is  otherwise  obedient  to 
the  latest  fashion  dictates.  The  lady 
who  wears  it  is  going  to  excite  plenty 
of  comment. 

An  electric  green  coat  shocked  us 
into  rapt  attention  when  we  saw  it  on 
a  dark  damsel  who  knows  her  style. 
This  model  has  a  rippled  collar  of 


black  Persian  connecting  with  a 
smartly-cut  tuxedo  of  same.  Lavish 
Persian  cufifs  that  do  the  turn-back 
trick  so  nicely  complement  the  tuxedo. 
And  the  sleeves  are  set  under  a  folded 
ledge  on  the  shoulders,  giving  them  a 
neat,  square,  chopped-ofif  look,  brand 
new  this  fall.  A  marvelous  value  for 
$234  (tax  included)  and  you're  right 
up  to  the  minute  in  figure  flattery. 

.  ♦  ♦  So  YOUR  watch  is  getting 
temperamental  again?  Bring  it  up  to 
Jewel  Crest,  376  Boylston  Street, 
wliere  an  expert  who  knows  exactly 
what  makes  watches  tick  will  repair  it 
for  good.  It's  a  pleasure  to  find  such 
utter  reliability  in  these  sparse  times. 
Silver  jewelry  seems  to  be  the  rage 
now,  and  here  you  will  find  some 
choice  and  charming  pieces  for  gifts 
or  to  take  home  with  you.  A  silver 
gardenia  pin  on  the  lapel  of  your  new- 
suit  would  be  stunning.  Its  delicately 


curved  petals  almost  make  you  believe 
Dame  Nature  herself  had  a  hand  in  it. 

And  speaking  of  Nature,  we  could- 
n't say  "no"  to  a  pair  of  silver  butter- 
fly earrings,  really  unique  ones.  The 
creature's  graceful,  finely  marked 
wings  are  spread  for  flight  and  they 
will  probably  perch  right  on  your 
lobes.  They're  not  half  so  expensive 
as  they  look  and  are  just  as  appro- 
priate with  sportswear  as  with  dressy 
afternoon  get-ups.  Also  in  silver  is  a 
very  versatile  pin  that's  positively  one 
of  the  most  useful  things  you  can  own 
along  these  lines.  Your  initials  are 
cleverly  worked  into  a  circle  about 
the  size  of  a  half-dollar  which  con- 
veniently snuggles  against  your  pocket 
or  lapel  or  the  flap  of  your  bag.  It's 
really  a  handsome  piece  and,  so  inti- 
mate, it  can't  be  borrowed  by  your 
dearest  friend.  Can't  think  of  a  better 
gift,  if  you're  shopping  for  one. 

Does  the  circular  motif  in  silver 
appeal  to  you  ?  Then  you'll  probably 
like  a  more  elaborate  pin,  too,  in  an 


"Next  time,  funny  boy,  take  it  out  of  the  package  before  you  throw  it,  see?  "  ' 
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open  circle.  A  startling  branch  topped 
with  oxblood  coral  and  mysterious 
moonstone  breaks  its  way  into  the 
center  and  probably  into  your  jewel 
box.  Why  not?  For  drama,  when  an 
unexpected  surprise  drops  in,  wear 
earrings  to  typify  your  sleek,  tightly- 
drawn  coiffeur.  Hoops  of  black  onyx 
are  at  once  arresting  and  dramatic. 
An  Indian  moonstone  drooping  from 
the  lobe  of  your  ear  is  secured  to  the 
hoop  with  tiny  silver  leaves.  Artful 
simplicity  for  some  sophisticated  fe- 
male— and  only  such. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Furs  should  be  of  immedi- 
ate concern  to  those  luckies  who  con- 
template buying  a  coat  for  the  winter. 
It's  not  wise  to  wait,  and  that's  why 
R.  H.  Sfeants'  sixth  floor  Fur  Salon 
is  buzzing  with  activity  now.  Stress- 
ing quality,  prime  pelts  and  the  best  in 
workmanship  and  styling,  the  Fur 
Salon  offers  an  amazing  group  of 
coats.  With  the  same  interesting  de- 
tail the  cloth  coats  have  this  season, 
the  furs  come  in  new  short  styles  and 
fitted  and  swagger  silhouettes.  Wide 
sleeves  with  deep  cuffs  that  turn  back 
bracelet  or  elbow  length  for  evening 
wear,  cardigan  necks  and  convertible 
fronts  which  may  be  lapped  over  or 
worn  tuxedo  fashion  are  taking  the 
town  by  storm. 

There  are  several  opulent  models 
in  select  Blue  Ribbon  Trophy  mink,  a 
Labrador  strain.  Each  individual  skin 
is  numbered,  registered  and  superbly 
matched.  If  it's  a  mink  you're  after, 
here's  one  of  your  safest  and  most 
exclusive  bets.  Vying  with  the  minks 
are  two  new  lighter  tones  of  dyed 
Northern  Back  Muskrat,  "woodland 
mink"  and  "forest  mink"  by  name.  We 
fell  in  love  with  one  in  particular, 
trotteur  length,  with  a  full  tuxedo, 
saddle  shoulder  and  wide  sleeve.  A 
true  aristocrat !  Costs  only  $500  plus 
tax. 

These  silky,  long-haired,  let-out 
muskrats  are  giving  other  furs  plenty 
of  competition.  Still  another  fur  that's 
coming  into  its  own  is  soft,  glossy 
lapin.  You  may  have  an  attractive  seal- 
dyed  or  beaver-dyed  one  for  $79  plus 
tax.  A  circumspect  young  lady  who 
leaves  for  Vassar  in  September  was 
overjoyed  to  find  herself  a  South 
American  Spotted  Cat  swagger  coat 
lined  with  beige  wool.  It  has  beaver 


Dur  Studios 
Offer  Complete  Service 

Engraver,  Plate  Printer,  Die- 
Stamper  and  Inspector  combine 
their  crafts  to  complete  your  En- 
graved order  in  our  own  Studios  on 
the  premises. 

Prompt  Delivery  and  Perfection 
are  the  results  of  this  Service. 


BOSTON 
39  West  St. 


BROOKLINE 
1286^eacon  St. 


M.  T.  BIRD  AND  CO. 


The  Le  Sonier  Refillable 
Powder  Mitt  is  the  favor- 
ite after-bath  accessory 
of  fastidious  women. 
4|  Gift  boxed  with  4-ounce 
refill. 
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One  of  a  brilliant 
new  collection  of 
suits,  coats  and  dresses 
that  will  make  fashion 
headlines  this  fall. 


flaps  on  the  pockets  and,  at  the  neck- 
Hne,  a  string  tie  with  beaver  pompons. 
Fortunate  frosh  and  she  knows  it. 
Her  mother,  one  of  Boston's  favorite 
society  matrons,  found  her  forte  in  a 
fitted  black  Persian  with  a  wide  sweep 
to  its  skirt,  a  tricky  stand-up  collar 
with  lapels  that's  worn  three  different 
ways  and  a  front-tie  belt.  Shoulder 
tucks  and  the  latest  sleeve  detail  ren- 
der it  all  the  more  suave  for  milady. 
It's  hers  for  $708  plus  tax.  Don't 
miss  the  exciting  August  Fur  Open- 
ing ! 

,  ♦  ♦  Oh,  to  be  going  back  to 
school  this  year!  Jordan  MarsJi 
waxes  enthusiastic  at  the  idea  and 
opens  its  second  floor  College  Shop 
in  a  gay  panorama  of  autumn  color 
and  with  a  rah  rah.  Style  astute  col- 
legians are  stationed  there  to  assist  in 
your  wardrobe  problems.  We  wit- 
nessed the  miracle  of  a  Wheaton- 
bound  student  seated  here,  choosing 
all  of  her  daytime  outfits  in  the  Col- 
lege Shop,  without  having  to  travel 
from  department  to  department  to 
complete  them.  First  and  foremost 
in  any  campus  belle's  wardrobe  is  a 
smartly  tailored  three-piece  suit  like 
the  staple  classic  with  a  new  look 
hanging  right  here.  It  comes  in  a 
sporty  all-wool  herringbone  in  rich 
colors  like  dark  brown,  plum,  green 
and  loganberry.  A  slim,  boxy  top 
coat  goes  over  the  suit  and  they  both 
have  squared-off  collars  and  are 
single-breasted.  Try  these  partners 
with  a  nubby-knit  sweater  of  the  Cali- 
fornia variety  or  a  comfortable  woolen 
slip-over  in  white,  pink,  brown,  blue 
or  red.  Suit  and  coat — $39.95  each. 

Their  abundance  of  skirts  will 
astound  you — gay  plaid  ones,  botany 
flannels  and  strutter  cloths  in  solid 
colors.  Easy  to  pack  and  easy  on  the 
eye,  is  a  "Trikskirt"  that  folds  up  like 
an  accordion  in  your  grip  and  gives  a 
per])etually  pleated  effect  when  un- 
pa-.ked  for  class-room  meandering.  A 
drawstring  through  the  waist  and 
small  row  of  buttons  on  the  side  will 
evoke  no  small  amount  of  admiration. 
It's  $7.95  in  botany  and  only  $5.98 
in  strutter  cloth.  College  girl  and 
business  girl  alike  should  have  a  clas- 
-sic  flannel  dress  that  buttons  down 
the  front.  And  which  of  the  luscious 
fall  colors  do  you  prefer,  fuschia, 


purple,  tangerine,  lime,  emerald  green, 
brown,  rust  or  royal  blue?  Not  just 
another  dress,  it  has  strategic  shirring 
at  the  waist,  slit  pockets  concealed  in 
the  drape  of  the  skirt  and  three-quar- 
ter sleeves,  all  of  which  conspires  to 
make  it  look  ever  so  much  more  than 
$16.95. 

Another  beauty  is  a  two-piece  wool 
jersey  torso  dress,  quite  snug  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hips  and  knife-pleated 
all  the  way  around.  Inexpensive  and 
indispensable.  Anticipating  days  when 
cold,  howling  winds  sweep  the  cam- 
pus, you  should  see  the  "California 
Wallaby  Starlets,"  extra- warm  and 
practical  coats  with  lots  of  dash  to 
boot.  Fluffy,  100%  wool  pile,  they  are 
shown  in  the  new  "shortie"  length  in 
bright,  young  colors  and  pure  white. 
A  gay,  embroidered  band  in  multi- 
color floral  design  starts  on  the  rag- 
Ian  shoulder  and  runs  down  the 
sleeve.  The  same  trim  is  carried  out 
on  the  ]30cket.  It's  definitely  worth 
your  while  for  $39.95.  And  here  goes 
a  stylish  semester ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye, — • 
Smith  Patterson  has  changed  its  home 
from  corner  Summer  and  Arch 
Streets  to  45  Summer  Street,  not  far 
at  all.  Now  that  you  have  this  infor- 
mation, you  can  just  dash  over  to 
catch  up  on  your  shopping  list  of 
gifts.  A  modern  daughter  deserves 
something  as  daring  as  her  mood  and 
so  how  about  a  i)ink  gold  cocktail  ring 


V-f. 


for  her  birthday  ?  The  one  we  had  our 
hearts  set  on  smacked  of  modernity 
and  its  stark  simple  design  was  em- 
bellished with  diamonds  and  rubies. 
Just  $87.50,  tax  included.  If  you 
planned  to  spend  more  money  on  your 
Miss  America,  there  is  something  dif- 
ferent in  a  gold  link  bracelet  there  at 
$200,  tax  included.  This  handsome 
piece  is  a  two-tone,  heavy  gold  affair 
in  an  unusual  basket-weave  design 
that  could  never  go  out  of  style.  It's 
a  possesion  any  gal  would  cheerfully 
take  over  and  excellent  taste  for  a 
gift 

Another  striking  item  in  two-tone 
gold  is  a  rather  severe  bow  knot  pin 
that  lends  an  air  of  importance  to 
your  least  important  frocks.  A  dainty 
spray  of  rubies  are  tied  through  the 
knot — and  believe  us,  it's  a  bow  any 
beau  could  present  with  confidence. 
We  saw  a  yellow  gold  brooch  in  one 
of  the  show-cases  there  in  a  lovelv 
oval  shape  with  a  flower  in  it.  A  large 
blue  zircon  is  set  in  the  flower  and  it 
really  looks  ten  times  its  $29.75.  \\'hile 
you're  there,  see  what  you  think  about 
their  prize  cultured  pearl  earrings. 
The  pearls  surround  a  gorgeous  syn- 
thetic rub}'  and  are  set  in  14  karat 
gold.  \\'e'll  wager  you'll  take  them 
home  with  you  if  you  try  them  on  ! 
Elegance  plus  and  only  $55,  tax  in- 
cluded 

Keep  cool,  my  pretty  ones,  and 
don't  forget  to  shop  earl\" ! 

— Phyllis 
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Arnold  Authehtics 

for  your 

\^ailiin^  jpleaiure 

These  favorites  have  never 
failed  a  test  in  active  wear, 
and  they  all  have  the  fa- 
mous glove  grip  construc- 
tion for  town,  country  and 
sports  wear. 


The  Lassie,  in  brown  calf  .  .  . 

$10.95 


The    Retriever,    in   black  or 

brown  calf  

$10.95 


The  Wayfarer,   in   black  or 

brown  calf  

$10.95 

ARNOLD 

BOOT  SHOPI 
Hotel  Statler 

Shop  for  Men 
Shop  for  Women 

A  Shop  of  Personal  Service 


BEAUTY  . . .  CARE  OF  FEET 


.  .  .  H  AVE  vou  ever  had  to  hunt 
for  your  other  shoe  in  a  dark  movie? 
Or  are  you  the  gal  who  slips  her  slioes 
off  under  tables?  We've  seen  some 
mighty  amusing  incidents  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  girl  with  the  aching  feet. 
The  answer  is  not  prehensile  toes,  al- 
though they  help.  We  rather  suggest 
you  limp  in  to  your  nearest  chiropo- 
dist. 

Premature  facial  wrinkles  are  not 
always  caused  by  dry  skin,  you  know. 
Worry  and  discomfort  are  two  of  the 
more  common  causes  of  strained,  age- 
ing" expressions.  Too  few  women 
make  regular  trips  to  the  chiropodist's 
or  realize  what  wonders  comfortable 
feet  can  do  as  a  direct  beauty  treat- 
ment. 

Personally,  we  wouldn't  wear 
"Mother  Hubbard"  shoes  if  they  did 
feel  more  comfortable  than  our  dash- 
ing pumps.  We  feel  it's  a  pretty  high 
price  to  pay  for  comfort,  and  prefer 
taking  care  of  our  feet.  Besides  that, 
we  haven't  much  faith  in  highly  ad- 
vertised "health"  shoes  that  do  little 
more  than  make  our  gams  look  as 
unattractive  as  possible.  Recently,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  or- 
ders against  shoe  manufacturers  using 
the  word  "health"  or  other  words  of 
like  meaning,  designating  shoes  that 
liave  no  orthopedic  features,  or  imply- 
ing that  shoes  of  ordinary  construc- 
tion have  special  health  or  corrective 
features.  We  therefore  suggest  that 
your  feet  get  the  proper  attention,  but 
of  course  wear  shoes  of  the  correct 
size. 

Our  favorite  chiropodist  gave  us  a 
list  of  DOs  and  DOX'Ts  to  pass  on 
to  you.  These  will  certainly  help  you 
take  good  care  of  your  feet. 

Do  batlie  your  feet  often.  A  warm 
solution  of  sea  salt  water  will  be  ])ar- 
ticularly  beneficial. 

Change  your  shoes  during  the  day. 
It  will  keep  your  toes  from  feeling 
cramped.  Change  to  fresh  clean  well- 
fitting  stockings  daily  as  well. 

Discard  uncomfortable  footwear. 
Let  your  everyday  shoes  be  the  best 
and  vice  versa.  Keep  your  shoes  in 
good  repair,  and  wear  rubbers  in 
damp  and  stormy  weather.  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  you  know. 

Cut  your  toe  nails  straight  across 


.  .  .  not  shorter  than  the  end  of  your 
toe  .  .  .  and  never  cut  the  corners. 

Do  not  cut  your  own  corns  or  cal- 
luses. Legs  have  been  amputated  and 
lives  lost  due  to  self-inflicted  infec- 
tion. 

Be  careful  of  advertised  "corn 
cures"  containing  harmful  acids.  Also 
beware  of  mail  order  and  store  arch 
supports  and  appliances  that  are  not 
made  for  your  feet.  They  may  even 
make  them  worse. 

Blisters  should  be  punctured  only 
under  aseptic  conditions,  and  should 
be  carefully  protected  against  infec- 
tion. 

Calluses  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  are 
caused  by  a  weakening  of  the  foot. 
Pains  extending  to  the  legs,  knees  or 
back,  often  mistaken  for  rheumatism 
or  arthritis,  may  be  caused  by  your 
feet. 

A  grand  exercise  for  your  feet  is 
to  try  to  grasp  a  marble  with  your 
toes.  If  you  have  some  particular  foot 
ailment,  a  particular  exercise  may  be 
just  the  thing  for  cure.  Of  course  in 
that  case  your  exercises  should  be  pre- 
scribed. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  walking  with 
your  feet  straight  ahead  as  though 
following  a  straight  line. 

Remember  that  chiropodists  are 
trained  and  equipped  to  treat  feet. 
They  are  qualified  members  of  a  pro- 
fession, permitted  by  law  to  specialize 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  feet  ex- 
clusively. Just  as  you  visit  your  phy- 
sician and  dentist  for  general  check 
ups.  include  your  chiropodist,  too.  It 
will  add  to  your  health  and  beauty. 

— Lillian  Muxroe 
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»  ♦  ♦  Presextin(;  the  outstanding 
woman  for  August :  Mrs.  Bessie 
Susan  Huse  Hepburn,  mother,  house- 
wife, leader  of  women. 

Devotion  to  her  home  and  to  her 
friends  is  the  motivating  force  in  the 
Hfe  and  Hving  of  Bess  Hepburn,  af- 
fectionately known  to  the  family  as 
Susie.  With  her  three  stalwart  sons  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  one  a 
doctor,  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army, 
about  to  go  overseas ;  another  an  air 
cadet,  and  the  third  on  a  special  mis- 
sion in  the  East,  she  realizes  that  it 
is  the  homey,  ordinary  little  things 
which  have  to  be  attended  to  each  day 
in  the  home  and  the  community,  that 
make  a  well  balanced,  influential  life 
during  this  time  of  apprehension  for 
all.  In  a  friendly,  encouraging  way, 
she  guides  other  women  to  tie  up 
these  little  threads  of  living,  thus  cre- 
ating a  phalanx  of  strength  which 
grows  more  powerful  with  each  indi- 
vidual who  responds  to  her  happy 
resiliency  and  clear  vision. 

As  we  sat  one  very  hot  afternoon, 
rocking  together  on  one  of  the  porches 
added  to  her  home  just  for  comfort, 
she  sincerely  uttered  this  very 
thought :  Mothers  take  the  crises  of 
life  standing  and  leading  for  they 
know  that  the  family  depends-  on 
them  for  encouragement  and  direc 
tion. 

This  home,  always  crowded  until 
now,  with  friends  of  the  family  and 
companions  of  her  boys,  lies  in  a  50 
acre  tract  of  spacious  lawn,  gardens 
and  tree-land  on  the  Canton  edge  of 
Norwood.  The  centre  of  the  house, 
many  years  old,  has  grown  and 
grown,  with  a  library  here  and  a  sun 
porch  there,  until  it  breathes  beauty, 
comfort  and  gracious  living  .  .  .  the 
spirit  of  its  creator. 

Although  assisted  in  her  home  by  a 
devoted  manservant,  Cato,  diminutive 
Chinese,  who  serves  delicious  meals 
from,  as  Bess  says,  practically  noth- 
ing, and  her  colored  man,  Raymond, 
loyal  to  her  bidding  since  World 
War  I,  she  assumes  complete  charge 
of  Fritzy,  the  Schnautzer,  Zana,  the 
tiny  Skiperkee,  the  green  parrot,  who 
calls,  Susie,  Susie,  many  times  during 
the  day,  and  a  large  pure  white  cat  of 
doubtful  origin.    She  only  deplores 


WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 

the  fact  that  her  horses  and  the  goats 


no  longer  roam  the  grounds.  She 
also  claims  the  care  of  the  Victory 
Garden,  planted,  as  Bess  frankly  c(^n- 
fesses,  with  cabbage,  broccoli,  toma- 
toes, anything  and  everything  which 
can  be  bought  already  part  grown. 

Delving  deep  into  Bess'  ancestry, 
we  discovered  she  was  eighth  in  de- 
scent from  Thomas  Huse,  of  New- 
bury, Massachusetts,  who  v;itli  his 
brother  participated  in  the  Canadian 
Expedition  in  1690,  thus  encilling  her 
to  membership  in  the  Society  ci 
Daughters  of  Colonial  Wars.  Tins 
service  for  England  and  the  Colonies 
against  the  French  and  the  Indians  in 
Canada  was  rewarded  by  the  f^rant  of 
Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  to  his 
heirs  in  1739.  Later  in  her  genealogy 
was  Joseph  Huse,  Lieuter.ant  Colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  tlie  de- 
scendant who  provided  Bess  with 
membership  as  vice-regent  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Americen  Revolu- 
tion. 

With  New  England  tradition  and 
principle  as  her  intrinsic  heritage,  no 
wonder  the  qualities  of  persuasive 
leadership  among  Massachusetts 
women  are  hers.  As  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Harvard  Women's 
Club,  now  president  of  the  Daughters 
of  Massachusetts,  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Boston  City 
Federation    and    chairman    of  the 


Meetings  Committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts .State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  wiiicii  untangles  all  problems 
of  transportation  and  arrangements 
for  the  many  meetings  of  this  large 
organization  of  women,  she  is  build- 
ing a  morale  on  the  home  front  in  a 
quiet,  friendly  way. 

Her  early  training  was  at  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital  and  the  Providence 
Lying-in  Hospital.  At  the  City  Hos- 
pital, she  assisted  a  young  interne, 
fresh  from  Harvard,  and  soon  after- 
wards became  his  wife.  Dr.  James  J. 
Hepburn  now  is  the  noted  Head  of 
First  Surgery  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  and  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
Tufts  Medical  School. 

With  this  training,  together  with 
her  ever  ready  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  she  stepped  into 
the  role  of  nurse  again,  working  day 
and  night  for  the  hundreds  of  victims 
at  the  time  of  the  Cocoanut  Grove 
fire,  when  that  holocaust  taxed  the 
personnel  and  hospital  resources  of 
Boston. 

What  a  full  life  of  work  and  service, 
cheerfully  assumed  by  this  mother 
whose  heart  beats  double  time  while 
her  boys  are  away  serving  their  coun- 
try in  its  battle  for  freedom  and  world 
peace. 

She  knows  that  this  is  a  woman's 
war  too,  and  that  women  must  and 
will  fight  the  battle  on  all  fronts  with 
intelligence,  with  high  spirit  and  with 
vision. 

— Dorothy  Kraus 
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MY  NEGLIGEE 

MY  MULES 

MY  ACCESSORIES 

Can  be  chosen  from 
fashion's  pages 


PARIS  •  MONTREAL  •  LONDON 


BEAUTY  BEACON 


Perfume  Gardener 

♦  .  ♦  A  BOUQUET  to  Ann  Havi- 
land,  for  capturing  the  magic  of  the 
flower  so  sl<illfully,  so  truly  in  her 
newest  perfume  and  bath  series, 
Wood  Violet.  One  whif¥  of  Ann  Hav- 
iland's  Wood  Violet  perfume  or  eau 
de  toilette  or  body  powder,  sachet 
or  bath  oil,  and  you  are  transported 
to  a  cool,  shady  dell  or  the  bank  of  a 


Ann  Haviland's  perfume  and  hath  series 
in  Wood  Violet 


Stream  or  rolling  meadow,  abundant 
with  fragrant  violets  intermingled 
with  the  fresh,  tangy  scent  of  green 
leaves  and  bark.  For  Ann  Haviland 
has  contrived  to  combine  these  two 
qualities  in  her  Wood  Violet — the 
delicious,  heady  odor  of  sweet  vio- 
lets with  the  poignant,  subtle  sharp- 
ness of  greenery  —  and  the  result  is 
delightfully  intriguing.  Wood  Violet 
comes  in  perfume,  eau  de  toilette, 
body  powder,  talcum  powder,  sachet 
and  bath  oil,  all  as  appealing  to  look 
at  as  they  are  to  smell.  Ann  Haviland 
has  done  a  grand  job  of  creating 
floral  essences  true  to  the  odor  of  the 
flower  —  among  them,  Lilv  of  the 
Valley,  Carnation,  Daphne,  Hyacinth 
and  others,  so  truly  feminine  in  spirit 
—  the  kind  of  fragrances  men  prefer 
women  to  wear. 

Aids  to  Good  Grooming 

♦  ♦  ♦If  you  are  running  a  fever 
chart  these  hot  days,  Schiaparelli's 
luxurious  bath  accessories  will  help 
you  keep  cool,  comfortable  and  dain- 
tily fragrant,  no  matter  how  high  the 


thermometer  may  climb.  Shocking 
fans  will  welcome  the  fragrance  of 
that  provocative  scent  in  a  whole 
galaxy  of  products.  Soap  that  is  heart 
shaped,  .pink  and  velvety ;  bath  es- 
sence in  tiny  vials  —  each  good  for 
four  baths  —  as  well  as  two  and  four 
ounce  flacons ;  cooling  eau  de  cologne 
to  spray  on  after  the  shower ;  dust- 
ing powder  or  Shocking  talc  to  ab- 
sorb moisture.  And,  as  a  final  ritual, 
lingerie  from  a  sachet  filled  drawer 
or  case.  There  are  similar  bath  ac- 
cessories to  complement  Sleeping  per- 


Be  true  to  your  background  with  Elizabeth 
Arden's  make-up 


fume.  Keep  your  morale  high  with 
these  fragrant  aids  to  good  groom- 
ing! 

Beauty  Leads  Double  Life 

♦  ♦  ♦  BzAUTY  LEADS  a  doublc  life 
in  the  summer  —  you  look  natural, 
fresh  and  lovely  in  the  country,  and 
smooth,  clean,  cool  and  urban  in  the 
city.  Your  make-up  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  this  dual  role.  In  the 
country  your  background  is  wind, 
sand,  mountains  and  lots  of  sky. 
Water,  trees,  grass,  flowers  and  foli- 
age reflect  the  clear  light,  a  light  that 
plays  up  the  natural  color  of  your 
skin.  Under  this  light  you  are  best 
looking  as  natural  as  possible.  Heavy 
make-up  would  be  incongruous. 
When  you  play  or  swim,  protect 
your  skin  with  Elizabeth  Arden's 
Sports  Gelee  which  filters  the  sun 
rays,  helps  keep  your  skin  soft  and 
supple  while  tanning"  and  use  only 


your  lipstick  in  a  bright  clear  shade. 
These  specially  designed  make-ups  by 
Elizabeth  Arden  will  make  you  look 
lovelier  against  a  suburban  back- 
ground :  For  daytime  —  Light  Ros- 
etta  Bronze  Feather  Light  founda- 
tion, Light  Summer  Sun  Illusion  jxnv- 
der,  Stop  Red  rouge  and  lipstick, 
eyelash  pomade.  For  evening :  Light 
Rosetta  Bronze  Feather  Light  foun- 
dation, Dark  Rachel  Illusion  powder 
under  a  light  dusting  of  light  sum- 
mer sun  Cameo  powder,  Montezuma 
red  rouge  and  lipstick,  Bleu  Vert  eye 
shado,  eyelash  pomade. 

In  the  city  it  is  another  story  and 
one  many  women  forget  to  consider. 
Most  women  feel  so  proud  of  their 
suntan  that  they  wear  it  naked  with 
their  most  sophisticated  clothes,  and 


Safeguard  daintiness  with  Daggett  & 
Ramsdell's  Pcfect  Deodorant  Cream 

it  looks  just  that  —  naked,  harsh  and 
hot  looking.  It  is  surprising  what  the 
right  make-up  will  do  for  a  tan  — 
it  softens  and  colors  it  and  gives 
you  a  cool  look  and  in  the  city  that 
is  how  you  should  look.  Here  are 
two  city  make-ups  especially  prepared 
by  Elizabeth  Arden  for  summer  skin  : 
For  daytime :  Dark  Rachel  All  Day 
Foundation,  Special  Mat  Fonce  II- 
kision  powder.  Rose  Rachel  or  Light 
Rosetta  Bronze  Cameo  powder,  Can- 
d}'  Cane  or  Sky  Blue  Pink  rouge  and 
lipstick,  Opal  Blue  eye  shado,  eye- 
lash pomade.  For  evening :  Dark 
Rosetta  Bronze  All  Day  foundation. 
Special  Mat  Fonce  Illusion  powder, 
Dark  Rosetta  Bronze  Cameo  jxiwder. 
Victory  Red  rouge  and  lipstick.  Mala- 
chite eye  shado,  eyelash  cosmetique. 
You  see  how  easy  it  is  to  be  true  to 
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^825°° 

20%  tdx  included 
ring  enlarged  to  show  detail 


This  di  dmond  and  ruby  dinner  ring,  set  in  14k  gold, 
combines  the  beauty  and  quahty  for  which 
Smith  Patterson  is  famous 


K«g.  U.  S.  Pat.  OC 


If  your  hair  is  anything 
less  than  radiantly  and 
colorfully  "young-look- 
ing" —  you  sliould  see 
about  a  CLAIROL  Sham- 
poo Tint  treatment.  It's 
pleasant  and  exciting  to 
see  drabness  and  gray- 
ness  give  way  to  a  youtli- 
ful  rich  shade. 


If  you  are  just  starting  to  turn  gray,  we 
can  easily  blend  it  to  matcli  your  own 
natural  shade.  We  take  the  precaution  of 
using  Clairol  only  as  directed  on  tlie  label. 


JULYAN 


143  NEWBURY  ST. 


Com.  9155 


your  background  with  Elizabeth  Ar- 
den's  make-up  ? 

Gift  For  Baby 

♦  ♦  ♦  Are  you  searching  around 
for  a  hospital  gift  that  will  express 
your  congratulations  on  the  new  ar- 
rival, or  maybe  you're  looking  around 
frantically  for  a  gift  to  take  to  that 
baby  shower.  If  this  is  your  problem, 


Dorothy  Gray  products  for  baby 


it  ma\'  be  solved  most  effectively  with 
Dorothy  Gray's  baby  products.  There 
are  four  items,  baby  oil,  baby  soften- 
ing skin  cream,  baby  powder  and 
baby  anti-chaling  ointment,  and  all 
are  appealingiy  packaged  in  blue  and 
white  with  pink  bowknot  and  ribbon 
design.  An  ideal  and  useful  gift  for 
bab\'. 

Day  and  Niglit 

♦  ♦  ♦  Have  you  tried  Gourielli's 
Day  and  Night  Emulsion?  It's  won- 
derful for  cleansing  and  softening 
the  skin  ;  also  good  for  chapped  hands 
anfl  rough  elbows.  Apply  with  finger- 
tips or  moisten  a  pad  of  cotton  with 
the  emulsion  and  pat  on  the  face  and 
throat.  Remove  with  cleansing  tissues 
and  see  how  soft  and  lovely  the  after 
effect  is.  It's  a  grand  hot  weather 
cleanser  —  not  a  bit  sticky  or  oily 
—  feels  like  velvet. 

Soft  a)id  Satiny 

♦  .  .  Doraldixa's  new  cake 
make-up  leaves  the  skin  feeling  and 
looking  soft  and  satiny,  because  it  is 
made  with  an  emulsified  lanolin  base. 
This  creamy  base  gives  a  very  fine 
texture  that  can  be  used  to  advantage 
on  any  skin  type.  There  are  six  fash- 
ion-right shades,  each  packaged  in  a 
handsome,  shining,  black,  onyx-like 
case. 
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Lighter  Version 

.  .  .  M  ARY  DuNHiLL  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  good  old  summer- 
time to  launch  her  Escape  toilet  water. 
Escape  toilet  water  is  a  lighter  ver- 
sion of  Escape  perfume  with  the  same 
heady,  haunting  fragrance.  Created 
from  the  same  oils,  with  the  same 
essence,  it's  lighter,  cooler  and  espe- 
cially designed  for  those  who  prefer 
to  waft  lighter  fragrances  during  the 
hot  wilting  weather.  It  may  be  used 
more  generously  than  perfume,  but 
remember  that  toilet  water  is  three 
and  a  half  times  as  strong  as  cologne. 


Mary  DunhiW s  Escape  toilet  water  is 
light  version  of  Escape  perfume 


SO  tliat  a  little  goes  much  farther.  Like 
perfume  too,  the  scent  travels  up- 
ward so  —  a  touch  behind  each  ear, 
on  the  throat,  a  bit  on  the  belt  and 
the  hem  of  the  dress  keeps  the  wearer 
suavely  and  delightfully  scented 
throughout  the  hottest  months.  Es- 
cape is  grand  to  use  all  year  round 
and  it's  a  wonderful  gift  suggestion, 
too,  as  it  comes  attractively  packaged 
in  a  charming  blue  and  gold  combi- 
nation similar  to  the  original  Escape 
perfume. 

"The  Offering" 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  line  which  is  mar- 
keted under  the  trademark,  "4711", 
is  an  old  established  one,  and  has 
for  many  generations  been  known  for 
its  high  standard  of  quality.  It  in- 
cludes such  items  as  eau  de  cologne, 
soap,  bath  salts,  dusting  and  talcum 


Calls  it  'SIDV.  SPREE" 

...  a  gay,  sideswe^jt  kair  style 

tkat  s  cool  and  smart  and  new! 

Of  course  a  ChaRLES  OF  THE  RlTZ 

|Dermanent  is  a  must 

for  tke  deef),  soft,  natural  waves 

and  springy  curls 

tkat  make  it  so  effective. 
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Much  less  time  is  required 
with  an  Elizabeth  Arden 
Permanent . . .  and  it  leaves  the 
hair  lovelier,  more  vigorous 
and  SO  much  easier  to 
manage  .  .  .  because  each 
Permanent  is  done  with  special 
Elizabeth  Arden  Preparations 
and  every  condition  that 
needs  correction  has  treatment 
to  insure  a  lovelier,  healthier 
head  of  hair,  easy  to  do 
yourself  in  the  smart,  bBzomiVig 
way  we'll  dress  it  for  you.  For 
appointment  telephone  now. 

24  NEWBURY  ST.  •  BOSTON  •  KENMORE  4783 


powder  and  perfumes.  The  House  of 
"4711"  is  ])articularly  well  known  and 
favorabl}'  remembered  for  its  beauti- 
ful, classic,  eau  de  cologne.  Among 
its  more  recent  creations  is  L'Of- 
frande  perfume  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  very  famous  painting 
in  the  Louvre,  and  which  means  "The 
Offering."  L'Ofifrande  is  an  intrig- 
uing fragrance — so  provocative  in  its 
implication  —  so  discreet  in  its  im- 
pression !  It  comes  in  a  very  pretty 
hand  made  bottle  with  ground  glass 
stopper,  in  two  sizes.  You'll  love  it. 

Complete  Freshness 

.  ♦  .  At  all  times,  but  particu- 
larly in  summer  weather,  complete 
freshness  is  a  most  important  part  of 
good  grooming  and  to  achieve  this 
more  and  more  women  rely  on  de- 
odorants. As  sweet  and  crisply  fresh 
as  a  Spring  morning,  is  the  woman 
who  safeguards  her  daintiness, 
through  all  the  humid  summer  days, 
with  Daggett  &  Ramsdell's  Perfect 
Deodorant  cream.  Fluflfy,  smooth  tex- 
tured and  delicately  scented,  this 
cream  effectively  helps  to  banish  un- 
derarm odor  and  check  perspiration. 
This  year,  more  than  ever,  it  pays  to 
be  practical  and  so  Daggett  &  Rams- 
dell  has  introduced  a  larger  jar  of 
the  cream,  at  a  very  special  price. 
It  will  be  available  only  during  the 
summer  season. 

Complete  Confidence 

.  .  .  Summer  and  clothes  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  which  means 
th.at  the  maximum  amount  of  yoit  is 
on  display.  This  is  all  very  pleasant  if, 
and  only  if,  your  newly  exposed 
self  is  soft,  smooth  and  completely 
fuzz-less.  Halter-neck  dresses  and 
hare  legs  needn't  bother  you  when 
there  is  a  delightful  depilatory  like 
Imra  on  the  market.  Imra  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  efficient  method  for  remov- 
ing superfluous  hair.  It  is  snowy 
white  like  a  face  cream  in  consistency. 
Imra  takes  ten  minutes  or  so  to  leave 
\()U  impeccably  groomed,  ready  to 
look  your  loveliest  in  the  scantiest 
summer  clothes.  Face  the  summer  sun 
with  complete  confidence  with  the  aid 
of  Imra! 

— Carol 
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"  Say  something  !    The  trouble  nith  you  girls  is  you  don't  know  how  to  drink  !  " 
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NEW  ENGLAND  MUSEUM 


♦  ♦  .  Till'  date  was  February  9, 
1830.  The  place,  the  house  of  Dr. 
Waher  Channing  at  21  Somerset 
Street.  In  the  dim  library  of  the  brick 
mansion  on  Beacon  Hill  were  gath- 
ered the  great  names  of  Boston  cul- 
ture 

Outside  snow  drifted  against  the 
many-paned  windows,  and  streaked  in 
little  rivulets  down  the  glass.  Inside, 
Dr.  George  Hayward,  Dr.  John 
\\'are,  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  Mr.  Si- 
mon E.  Greene.  Dr.  Amos  Binney, 
Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  and  Dr. 
Channing  were  forming  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History. 

The  Boston  of  114  years  ago,  al- 
tliough  in  close  proximity  to  Harvard, 
lacked  entirely  the  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  birds,  fishes,  and  the  low- 
er animals.  The  science  of  Natural 
History  was  virtually  unknown  in 
New  England,  and  an  indifferent 
public  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  few 
individuals  who  tried  vainly  to  edu- 
cate it. 

According  to  a  contemporary  of 
the  times,  "There  was  not,  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Soci- 
ety, in  New  England,  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Natural  His- 
tory. There  was  not  a  college  in  New 
England,  excepting  Yale,  where  philo- 
sophical geology  of  the  modern  school 
was  taught.  There  was  not  a  work 
extant  by  a  New  England  author 
which  presumed  to  group  the  geologi- 
cal structure  of  any  portion  of  our 
territory  of  greater  extent  than  a 
county.  There  was  not  in  existence  a 
bare  catalogue,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
general  history,  of  the  animals  of 
Massachusetts,  of  any  class.  There 
was  not,  within  our  borders,  a  single 
Museum  of  National  History  found- 
ed according  to  the  requirements  and 
based  upon  the  system  of  modern 
science,  nor  a  single  journal  advocat- 
ing exclusively  its  interests." 

On  this  barren  scene  came  some  of 
Boston's  greatest  names,  to  found  and 
foster  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  of  which  the  New  England 
Museum  of  Natural  History  is  an  out- 
growth. The  Charter  of  the  Boston 
Society  was  incorporated  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1831. 

In  March,  the  Society  rented  what 


is  described  as  "the  hall  over  the 
Savings  Bank  in  Tremont  Street", 
and  a  course  of  lectures  for  that  win- 
ter was  arranged.  At  this  time,  finan- 
cial difficulties  assailed  the  Society. 
Rent  bills  went  unpaid,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  B.  D.  Greene,  pledged  $500  to- 
wards a  fund  of  $5000  with  which 
the  Society's  outstanding  obligations 
might  be  met.  Mr.  Charles  Amory 
gave  $400,  and  there  the  donations 
ended.  But  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
of  the  members  overcame  all  adver- 
sity, until  in  1838  an  "angel",  in  the 
person  of  Ambrose  S.  Courtis,  a  Bos- 
ton merchant,  appeared  and  be- 
queathed to  the  Society,  a  sum  which 
for  twenty-five  years  was  the  Society's 
chief  support.  A  tablet  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  New  England  Museum  of 
Natural  History  is  gratefully  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  Courtis. 

On  January  5,  1848,  the  Society 
moved  t(j  the  building  on  Mason 
Street  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  College,  and 
there  they  remain3d  for  twelve  years. 
But  by  1860,  recognized  and  ap- 
plauded for  their  excellent  achieve- 


ments, the  Society  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  move  to  larger  quarters.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1861,  after  valiant  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  several  members 
of  the  Society,  a  grant  of  land  on 
Berkeley  Street  (the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Museum)  was  given  to  the  So- 
ciety by  the  Commonwealth. 

During  the  bloody  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  opposing  fac- 
tions pitted  American  against  Ameri- 
can, the  citizens  of  Boston  realized  the 
value  of  an  institution  that  taught,  in 
effect,  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of 
God.  The  devotion  of  members  of  the 
Society,  and  bequests  and  contribu- 
tions from  many  friends,  enabled  the 
Society  to  erect  the  building  on  Berke- 
ley Street,  known  as  the  New  Eng- 
land Museum  of  Natural  History. 

On  September  14,  1869,  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  aware  of 
the  afifiliation  between  the  Museum 
and  the  greatest  men  of  Science, 
sponsored  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, famed  naturalist.  On  this  oc- 
casion. Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  in  a 
eulog}-  of  Humboldt,  made  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  Higher  Education : 

"The  physical  suffering  of  human- 
ity, the  wants  of  the  poor,  the  crav- 


"  See  u'liat  I  mean  when  I  say  they're  the  'hams  '  of  high  society  f 
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ing  of  the  hungry  and  naked,  appeal 
to  the  sympathy  of  everyone  wlio  has 
a  human  heart.  But  there  are  neces- 
sities which  only  the  destitute  student 
knows ;  there  is  a  hunger  and  thirst 
which  only  the  highest  charity  can 
understand  and  relieve,  and  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  let  me  say  that  every 
dollar  given  for  Higher  Education,  in 
whatever  special  department  of 
knowledge,  is  likely  to  have  a  greater 
influence  upon  the  future  character  of 
our  nation  than  even  the  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  and  mil- 
lions which  have  already  been  spent 
and  we  are  daily  spending  to  raise  the 
many  to  national  ease  and  comfort." 

Louis  Agassiz  spoke  from  the  heart, 
for  at  the  age  of  twenty- four,  while 
he  was  studying  in  Paris,  he  came  to 
the  end  of  his  resources.  To  the  aver- 
age student,  this  would  have  been 
merely  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  To 
Agassiz,  it  was  a  death-blow.  Hum- 
boldt, hearing  of  the  plight  which  so 
grieved  the  young  man,  immediately 
ofifered  a  loan,  and  so  the  genius  of 
Agassiz  was  released  to  the  world. 

Poems  in  honor  of  the  Humboldt 
Centennial  were  written  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Dr.  Holmes'  interest  in  the 
Society  later  prompted  him  to  become 
an  active  participant  in  its  af¥airs. 

John  J.  Audubon,  the  naturalist, 
who  spent  the  winter  of  1832-1833  in 
Boston,  became  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History  in 
that  year,  and  counted  among  his 
closest  friends  Dr.  Thomas  Brewer, 
Dr.  B.  D.  Greene,  Dr.  George  Shat- 
tuck,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  and  Dr. 
Augustus  Gould,  all  members  of  the 
Society.  Other  illustrious  men  who 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  pres- 
tige and  success  of  the  Society  were 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  John  Sargent,  Henry 
Thoreau,  and  Edward  Tuckerman. 

The  Boston  Society,  now  the  New 
England  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
has  grown  in  stature  with  the  city  of 
Boston.  The  great  names  of  the 
Hub,  who  donated  their  foresight  and 
understanding  to  the  city,  brought 
also  to  the  Museum  a  capable  intelli- 
gence that  makes  the  institution  today 
a  source  of  profound  knowledge. 

— ViRGINYA  A.  MiLLETT 
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do  as  many  of  America's  most  sea- 
soned travelers  do — stop  at  the 
Plaza  facing  Central  Park.  Rooms 
are  spacious  and  comfort-planned. 
And  you're  in  the  very  center  of 
Manhattan's  most  favored  district. 
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ESTROIAR 


This  remarkable  cream  contains  Biocine,*  equivalent  of  an  estrogenic 
substance  which  is  plentiful  in  youth  but  which  grows  less  with  each  passing 
year.  Used  as  directed,  Estrolar  is  most  important  in  attaining  a  youthful 
appearance  of  face,  neck,  and  hands!  30-day  supply,  5.50.  Twin  jars,  10.00 


Look  Prettier  with  Gourielli  Make-up 


EMULSION  CLEANSER,  the  gentle,  modern  way  to  cleanse 
your  skin  before  applying  tnake-up.  Goes  on  like 
melted  velvet,  softens  and  soothes.  1.50  and  3.00 

ERMINE  FOUNDATION,  blends  with  your  own  coloring, 
conceals  little  flaws,  fiives  a  dewy  finish 
under  your  powder.  2.00  and  3.50 


"moonlight  mist"  face  powder,  a  beautiful  mist 
blended  to  match  your  natural  coloring,  instead  of 
artificially  covering  it.  1.50  and  3.00 

LUSTRE  LIPSTICK,  young  glowing  color 
for  lips  and  cheeks,  gives  a  natural  match. 
Velvety  base  stays  on  and  [>rotects.  1.50  pii^ taxes 
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THEATRE 


♦  ♦  ♦  Second  thoughts  about 
the  laugh-studded  play  Three's  a 
family  which  has  been  enjoying  an 
immensely  successful  engagement  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre  since  May  8th, 
seem  to  add  up  to  one  definite  con- 
clusion :  that  the  subject  of  the  play, 
its  humor,  and  the  well-rounded  char- 
acterizations have  a  timeless  cjuality. 
Which  is  by  way  of  saying  that 
Three's  a  Family  should  be  with  us 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  not  particu- 
larly far-fetched.'  The  fact  that  the 
deluge  of  babies  which  overtakes  the 
Whitaker  family  is  pretty  much  link- 
ed to  wartime  conditions  does  not 
change  matters  at  all.  ^^'orried  fa- 
thers-to-be, babies,  and  maid  prob- 
lems are  always  with  us.  So,  too.  are 
working  wives  whose  husbands  tend 
the  home  chores.  And  as  a  museum 
piece  of  an  era.  the  play  should  con- 
tinue to  garner  laughs  for  a  sizable 
wedge  of  years  to  come. 

Briefly,  Three's  a  Family  is  about 
the  Whitaker  family  whose  children 
return  home  to  fill  up  every  available 
bit  of  bedroom  space  in  the  apart- 
ment. Sam  Whitaker  has  been  going 
along  comfortably  without  a  job  for 
several  years.  His  wife.  Hazel,  is  the 
wage-earner  of  the  homestead,  pull- 
ing down  a  neat  $7500  a  year.  With 
the  Whitakers  in  their  apartment  lives 
Irma  Dalrymple,  Hazel's  sister,  whose 
life  savings  of  $1200  were  lost  in  an 
unfortunate  investment  by  Sam  Whit- 
aker. She  has  been  making  up  her 
loss  this  way  for  so  long  a  time  that 
she  is  a  permanent  fixture  in  one  of 
the  two  bedrooms  which  the  apart- 
ment boasts. 

Into  the  orderliness  of  the  house- 
hold comes  Kitty  Mitchell,  the  Whi- 
taker's  daughter  who  is  married  to  a 
soldier.  And  with  her,  of  course, 
comes  her  baby,  furniture,  and  diaper 
problem. 

The  maid  departs  promptly  and 
permanently  after  the  fourth  lot  of 
soiled  diapers  are  delivered  to  her 
in  the  kitchen.  Irma  is  moved  from 
the  security  of  her  bedroom  to  the 
studio  couch  in  the  living  room.  And 
pandemonium  descends. 

Kitty  Mitchell  has  left  her  husband 
because  he  criticized  her  handling 


of  the  baby.  In  the  process  of  straight- 
ening out  the  marital  tangle,  finding 
a  new  maid,  and  getting  Thanksgiving 
dinner  ready,  the  laughs  come  thick 
and  fast. 

Returning  on  a  furlough,  Kitty's 
husband  Eugene  arrives  at  the  Whit- 
aker ai)artment  laden  with  toys  for 
the  baby  and  good-will  in  his  heart. 
The  reunion  of  husband  and  wife 
lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  however, 
before  he  is  again  ready  to  get  a 
divorce  because  of  the  way  Kitty  is 
bringing  up  the  baby.  His  lawyer, 
arriving  with  his  pregnant  wife,  flat- 
ly refuses  to  consider  helping  Eugene 
to  get  a  divorce  because  of  the  baby. 
And  when  it  looks  possible  that  the 
lawyer's  wife  is  on  the  verge  of  hav- 
ing her  own  baby  in  the  ^\"hitaker 
apartment,  the  family  conspires  to 
get  them  out  fast. 

Some  of  the  funniest  laughs  come 
from  the  new  maid,  Eulabelle  Moore. 
She  is,  unknown  to  the  family,  a 
thorough-going  drinker,  given  to  put- 
ting in  calls  to  her  boy  friend  in 
Savannah.  And  when  she  disappears 
with  the  baby  for  a  turn  around  the 
park,  the  family  is  certain  that  she 
has  kidnapped  the  child. 

The  Whitaker's  son,  Archie,  and 
his  pregnant  wife  arrive  for  a  brief 
visit,  and,  yes,  you've  guessed  it,  the 
labor  pains  start.  Thus,  the  one  re- 
maining bedroom  is  busy  with  another 


baby,  leaving  the  Whitakers  and  Irma 
with  no  place  to  go. 

Another  high  point  in  laughter  is 
reached  when  the  doddering,  halt- 
blind  old  Dr.  liartell  arrives  to  deliver 
the  baby. 

Peace  docs  not  return  to  the  Whit- 
aker apartment  even  with  the  final 
cuj-tain.  Sam  has  taken  a  war  plant 
job  over  his  wife's  pleas  to  stay 
home  and  help  her  save  money  on 
their  income  tax.  WHien  he  refuses, 
Irma  is  delegated  to  t-he  job. 

Fragile  in  retelling,  the  plot  is  bol- 
stered by  the  steady  barrage  of  laughs 
which  Phoebe  and  Henry  Ephron 
have  written  into  the  play. 

Although  the  plot  is  tenuous  in  re- 
telling, the  play  is  so  filled  with  witty 
lines  and  down-to-earth  humor  that 
there  are  never  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes without  a  laugh  to  brighten  the 
scene. 

One  notable  thing  about  the  play 
Three's  a  Family  is  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly amusing  fare  which  does  not 
use  the  fact  of  pregnancy  as  any- 
thing but  a  normal  basic  situation 
around  which  the  confusion  revolves. 

The  cast,  w-ithout  exception  turns 
in  excellent  characterizations.  Edith 
(Jresham  as  Irma  Dalrymple,  Eula- 
belle Moore  as  the  drunken  maid, 
and  Charles  Burrow's  as  Dr.  Bartell 
are  especially  good  in  their  parts. 

Three's  a  Family  is  light,  enjoyable 
fare.  It  points  up  no  moral  and  it 
provides  plenty  of  laughter. 

— Keller 


"  Say,  bud,  your  clock  is  ten  minutes  slopL'. 
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MUSIC 


.  .  .  M  usiCALLY  speaking,  this  is 
the  low  ebb  of  the  season.  Or,  rather, 
it  used  to  be.  Actually  music  in  a 
wartime  Bostonian  Summer  is  a  para- 
dox. Time  was  when  everybody — 
except  the  few  million  who  didn't — 
packed  away  to  mountains  or  beaches, 
and  there  wasn't  any  Summertime 
music  except  for  the  Berkshire  Festi- 
\al.  But  the  limitations  of  wartime 
travel  and  so  on  have  had  a  condens- 
ing efifect,  so  that  most  of  such  tonal 
diversions  as  exist  now  go  on  right  in 
the  town  between  the  harbor  and  the 
Charles. 

Up  at  Symphony  Hall  these  hot 
Summer  nights,  Arthur  Fiedler  and 
the  Pops  Orchestra  have  been  carry- 
ing on  to  such  crowds  as  never  have 
been  matched  in  all  Pops  history.  With 
the  assistance  of  various  guest  lead- 
ers, Mr.  Fiedler  has  been  offering  to 
his  enormous  public  the  usual  variety 
of  Pops  fare,  and  then  some. 

Two  of  the  recent  special  nights 
were  military — the  first  dedicated  to 
the  Navy,  the  second  to  the  Army.  At 
the  first,  decked  out  in  his  smart  blue 
uniform,  Mr.  Fiedler  was  billed  not 
simply  as  Arthur  Fiedler  conductor, 
but  as  Arthur  Fiedler,  Seaman  second 
class.  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Temporary  Reserve.  Such  duty  has 
been  among  the  Pops  leader's  personal 
contributions  to  the  war  effort.  On 
this  occasion  he  shared  the  program 
with  Lieut.  Warren  Freeman,  U.  S. 
N.  R.,  who  was  music  director  in  the 
Belmont  public  schools  prior  to  be- 
coming a  recreation  officer.  Up  in  the 
orchestra  were  several  former  mem- 
bers, now  in  the  Navy,  who  were 
playing  by  special  permission. 

Two  gentlemen  in  khaki — or,  more 
accurately,  in  Summer  "pinks"  — 
waved  the  baton  at  Army  Night :  Pfc. 
Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  who  among 
other  things  used  to  be  conductor  of 
the  Harvard  and  Radclif¥e  Orchestras, 
and  Warrant  Officer  Thor  Johnson. 
Tlie  latter  was  formerly  connected 
with  Serge  Koussevitzky's  Berkshire 
Music  Centre,  first  as  student  and 
later  as  teacher.  The  week  following, 
which  was  the  wind-up  of  the  Pops' 
59th  season,  brought  an  "Oriental 
X'ight,"  with  Eugene  Plotnikofif  con- 
ducting. 


When  these  lines  are  read,  the  Pops 
will  have  given  way  to  the  open-air 
Esplanade  concerts,  also  conducted  by 
Mr.  Fiedler,  in  the  Edward  Hatch 
Memorial  Shell  down  on  the  bank  of 
the  Charles  River.  By  the  same  time, 
Serge  Koussevitzky  will  have 
launched  his  "petit  saison"  in  the  little 
opera  theatre  at  "Tanglewood"  in  the 
Berkshires.  Over  two  weekends,  four 
concerts  will  unfold  a  fragment  of  the 
vast  literature  of  Mozart.  The  pro- 
grams will  run  largely  to  familiar 
items.  Mr.  Koussetvitzky's  orchestra 
will  consist  of  leading  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

In  Boston  yet  another  series  by 
principals  and  others  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  will  start  swinging  along 
in  mid- August.  These  will  be  eight 
concerts  more  or  less  of  what  is  com- 
monly though  vaguely  referred  to  as 
"chamber"  size.  The  concerts  will  be 


played  in  New  England  Mutual  Hall 
Sunday  and  Monday  evenings  through 
the  weekend  of  Labor  Day.  Bernard 
Zighera,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and 
Richard  Burgin  will  conduct  vari- 
ously, and  at  one  program  of  old 
compositions  will  be  heard  members 
of  the  Flute  Players'  Club  and  the 
Boston  Society  of  Ancient  Instru- 
ments. 

This  series  will  be  siinilar  to  the  one 
ofifered  last  season  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  management,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  the  four  ])rograms  will  be 
given  exclusively  in  air-conditioned 
Mutual  Hall.  Last  season  the  pro- 
grams were  divided  between  the  Bos- 
ton auditorium  and  the  non-air-con- 
ditioned Sanders  Tbeatre  in  Cam- 
bridge, where,  as  I  still  recall  with  a 
shudder,  my  neat  ice  cream  suit 
quickly  appeared  to  be  an  oversized 
portion  of  melting  vanilla. 

— Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
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PROVINCETOWN 

ON   THE   TIP   OF   CAPE  COD 


From  Boston  .  .  .  Foster's  Wharf,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party, 
to  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod,  first  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the 
new  world  ...  on  the  luxurious,  fun-full, 
ocean-going  liner  S.S.  Steel  Pier  .  .  .  through 
island-dotted  Boston  Harbor,  over  the  horizon 
for  a  brief  visit  to  the  broad  Atlantic,  then 
into  peaceful  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

Here's  a  trip  you'll  always  remember. 
Never  a  dull  moment.  Dancing,  snacks  in 
ti  e  grill  room,  drinks  at  the  bar  and  other 
forms  of  recreation.  You'll  feel  swell  .  .  . 
appetite  sharpened,  nerves  relaxed,  cares  for- 
gotten. 

Four  and  a  half  hours  at  sea.  And  then 
Provincetown,  quaint,  untouched  by  the  mod- 
ern world.  Artists  and  fisherfolk  .  .  .  studios 
;ind  wharves.  And  swimming  .  .  .  dining  at 


famous  restaurants  and  tea  rooms  .  .  .  sight- 
seeing .  .  .  relaxation  ...  11/2  hours  of  it. 

Then,  back  on  board  the  S.S.  Steel  Pier  for 
41/2  more  hours  of  healthful  '"Vita-cation", 
strolling  the  decks,  playing  games,  more 
dancing.  Snug  in  a  comfortable  deck  chair 
.  .  .  perhaps  a  nap  or  two.  Back  to  Boston 
with  new  vitality,  ready  to  tackle  the  work-a- 
day  world  with  new  enthusiasm. 

'"Wait  a  minute,  "  you  might  say,  "aren't 
you  over-doing  it?"  "We  couldn't  if  we  tried. 
Ask  any  of  the  nearly  40,000  men.  women 
and  children  who  took  this  unforgettable  trip 
last  summer.  They'll  tell  you  that  you 
shouldn't  miss  being  among  the  50,000  or 
more  who  will  take  the  trip  this  summer. 

Make  a  date  today.  Call  Hubbard  2650  for  your 
reservation  —  now. 


CAPE  COD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

131  State  Street.  Boston 

HUBbard  2650 


How  Much  Does  It  Cost? 

Adults,  Round  Trip,  'Weekdays,  $3.25 
Adults,  Round  Trip,  Sundays,  $4.25 
Adults, 

One  way  daily  &  Sunday,  $2.25 
Special  Rates  tor  children  under  12  and 
officers   and  enlisted  personnel   in  the 
armed  services 

One  way.  Daily  &  Sunday,  $1.''5 

Round  Trip,  Weekdays,  $2.50 

Round  Trip,  Sundays,  $3-25 

(All  the  above  fares  include  15% 
Federal  Tax! 

WHAT'S  THE  SCHEDULE? 

Boat  leaves  Foster's  Wharf,  Boston 
Lv.  Daily  9:30  A.M. — Arr.  Province- 
town  2:00  P.M. — Lv.  Provincetown 
3:30  P.M.— Arr.  Boston  8:00  P.M. 


SPEND  A  ONE-DAY  VltA 


*A  VACATION  FULL  OF 
SUNSHINE  VITAMINS 


I 


ENTERTAINMENT 


♦  ♦  ♦  Sitting  sun-burned  on  the 
aisles  of  the  local  night  emporiums  is 
a  happy  experience  at  the  moment. 
The  crystal  ball  is  still  necessarily  in 
evidence  from  the  deadline  on  which 
we  are  perched,  but  there  is  a  lot  of 
good  news  to  be  passed  along  about 
present  and  future  attractions  around 
town. 

Many  of  the  best  rooms  around 
Boston  are  being  plagued  by  air-con- 
ditioning failures  and  similar  mechan- 
ical headaches.  But  given  any  sort 
of  a  weather  break,  with  even  the 
faintest  evening  breezes,  you  can 
take  your  choice  of  as  great  a  variety 
of  entertainment  as  you  could  want. 

♦  ♦  ♦  J UST  by  way  of  the  records, 
the  Hotel  Statler's  air-cooled  Terrace 
Room  will  have  Johnnie  Johnson, 
newest  singing  star  of  the  screen  and 
radio,  current  in  the  headline  spot. 
Johnson  is  considered  by  Paramount 
Pictures  to  be  the  most  potential  star 
material  to  appear  under  their  banner 
in  a  number  of  years.  Exactly  what 
his  singing  style  is,  we  are  not  able 
to  tell  you  this  far  ahead,  but  there 
will  be  a  follow-up  review  for  those 
of  you  who  forget  that  the  Hotel 
Statler's  record  for  picking  the  best 
available  talent  is  exceptional. 

On  the  same  show  with  Johnson  are 
Harrison  and  Fisher,  a  dance  team 
that  has  been  rated  very  highly  as 
tops  in  their  field.  The  comparison 
to  the  Hartmans  is,  of  course,  inev- 
itable when  any  dance  team  intro- 
duces comedy  into  their  act.  But  re- 
ports more  than  indicate  that  Harri- 
son and  Fisher  are  outstanding  en- 
tertainmtnt. 

On  the  Statler  podium  is  Leo  Reis- 
man,  providing  dance  music  that  is 
as  fine  as  any  you  could  want.  His 
arrangements  are  different,  his  change 
of  tune  pace  thoroughly  satisfying. 

♦  ♦  ♦  THE  time  this  is  in  print, 
the  new  ice  revue  which  is  due  at  the 
Mayfair  on  or  close  to  July  28th, 
should  be  in  full  swing.  "Put  Your 
Cares  on  Ice"  is  the  title  of  the  show, 
and  Don  Arden  who  is  staging  it  (or 
should  we  say  "icing"  it)  has  a  superb 
production  lined  up.  Arden  has  done 
most  of  the  famous  ice  shows  at  the 


New  Yorker  Hotel  and  in  Cleveland, 
and  there  is  every  likelihood  of  his 
scoring  another  showmanly  scoop  at 
the  Mayfair.  The  mere  thought  of 
ice  makes  us  feel  cool,  comfortable 
and  happy. 

Incidentally,  the  Mayfair  Cocktail 
Lounge  Bar  has  some  of  the  finest 
entertainment  of  that  type  that  we've 
ever  seen.  To  be  hoped  is  that 
Michael  Redstone  keeps  up  his  smart 
policy  permanently.  And  it  will  be 
okay  with  us  if  he  includes  more  of 
Skeets  Light's  fine  piano  and  Ann 
Veilleaux's  topflight  accordion-song 
styling. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  Copley  Plaza's  Oval 
Roofn  has  been  doing  right  by  the 
Boston  public  with  the  talent  which 
has  been  seen  there.  Unfortunately, 
however,  a  mechanical  defect  in  the 
air-conditioning  system  has  been  play- 
ing havoc  with  the  "weather"  in  the 
room,  but  this  applies  only  to  the 


worst  of  the  heat.  Most  evenings, 
under  its  own  natural  power,  the 
room  is  cool.  And  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  system  will  be  in  full  swing 
by  the  time  August  4  rolls  around. 

Newton  Smith,  the  new  managing 
director  of  the  Copley  Plaza  has  made 
several  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
Oval  Room.  The  food  has  been  im- 
proved 100  per  cent,  the  service 
stepped  up,  and  the  cover  charge  held 
off  until  after  10  p.m. 

As  a  final  word  or  two,  put  these 
names  down  as  probabilities  for  Au-  , 
gust  entertainment  in  the  Oval  Room  : 
Myrus,  the  mental  wizard  who  has 
proved  so  tremendously  popular  in 
Boston,  and  Marina,  bright  star  of 
the  New  Opera  Company,  and  one 
of  the  great  young  voices  in  the 
country.  This  stellar  combination  is 
so  sure-fire  that  you'd  better  make 
your  reservations  early.  Don't  take 
any  chances. 

Harry  Greene  and  his  orchestra 
make  the  smooth  music  that  you  like 
here. 
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^  S  orckestm  ir,  the  country, 

,  TerraceUooYTi 

Pinner  dancing  ni^Ktly  except  Sunxlay 
)f  Supper  dancing  Tuesday  t/irou^K  Saturday 

Hotel  Satkr  'BOSTON 

D.B.  Stanbro,  MANAGER.  ^ 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

yVei^  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  .  .  . 


New  York's  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Music  hv  PA  YSON  RE 
and  his  Orchestra. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRKCTION:  EMIL  H.  RONAY 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  offers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  bath  (tub  $^50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 
H«iYCI. 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  49th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22,N.Y. 


♦  ♦  ♦  At  the  Latin  Quarter,  that 
famous  theatre-restaurant  which  al- 
ways comes  up  with  the  "mostest  of 
the  bestest"  in  the  way  of  entertain- 
ment, there  is  a  new  show  opening 
on  July  23  which  is  too  late  for  us 
to  review.  The  quality  and  calibre 
of  the  shows  liere,  however,  are  so 
outstanding  that  we  can  advise  you 
to  be  sure  and  see  it  even  without 
reviewing  it  first. 

Probably  you  know  bv  now  that 
Michael  Redstone  has  increased  the 
line  at  the  Latin  Quarter  to  18  beau- 
tiful gals.  This  adjective  beautiful 
is  no  exaggeration,  either.  Without 
any  doubt,  the  production  numbers, 
the  eye-appeal  of  the  girls,  and  the 
general  quality  of  the  shows  there 
are  unequalled  in  Boston.  Yes,  or 
anywhere  else,  either ! 

This  is  one  club  where  the  air- 
conditioning  is  behaving  like  a  lamb. 
The  room  is  pleasantly  cool  all  the 
time,  and  the  food,  as  always,  is 
excellent.  Dinners  start  at  $1.75  here, 
which  is  nice  and  moderate.  Tony 
Bruno's  band  provides' the  music  and 
does  a  very  nice  job  of  doing  it,  too. 
Or  if  you  prefer  rhumbas,  the  al- 
ternating band  serves  up  a  smooth 
collection  of  same. 

♦  ♦  *  One  of  the  best-liked  roof 
rooms  in  Boston  is,  of  course,  the 
Sheraton.  There's  something  friend- 
ly and  soothing  about  an  evening 
here.  The  food  is  superb,  there  is  no 
tax  until  dancing  starts  at  9:30,  and 
you'll  get  a  breeze  up  there  whatever 
the  weather.  The  view  over  the 
Charles  is  something  to  see,  too. 
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The  music  here  is  provided  by 
Johnny  Archer.  During  dinner,  wiien 
there  is  no  dancing,  he  makes  with 
the  dinner  music.  After  9:30,  he 
serves  up  the  sort  of  smooth,  pleas- 
ant music  which  goes  with  roof 
dancing.  Between  sets,  by  the  way, 
Cecile  Rita  plays  her  piano  and  sings 
for  your  entertainment. 

*  *  *  On  the  horizon  between 
August  1  and  15  is  the  reopening 
of  the  Lincolnshire.  The  one  you  re- 
member, on  Charles  street,  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Navy.  The  new 
though  smaller  Lincolnshire  is  to 
be  opened  at  84  Beacon  street,  in 
the  famous  Thayer  mansion  which 
has  been  leased  by  Carl  Nelson  for 
the  duration. 

.•\nyone  getting  a  preview  of  the 
new  place  feels  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  house  is  exactly  right.  There 
is  to  be  a  cocktail  lounge  on  the  first 
floor  (looking  much  like  the  room 
vou  remember  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Charles  street  place)  ;  on  the 
second  floor  is  a  handsome  room 
where  the  public  will  be  served  the 
same  famous  Lincolnshire  food  as 
always ;  on  the  second  floor,  too,  is 
a  ballroom  with  beautiful  crystal 
chandeliers,  which  is  to  be  the  room 
used  for  special  banquets  and  events. 

Without  question,  the  new  Lincoln- 
shire is  a  handsome,  enjoyable  place 
to  go.  Even  now,  before  it  is  all  ready, 
it  is  the  sort  of  spot  where  you  feel 
like  relaxing  and  watching  the  world 
roll  by. 

.  ♦  ♦  F.\MOUS  for  barbecued 
chicken,  The  Hi-Hat  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  no  entertainment  or  dancing, 
tlius  skipping  the  current  20  per  cent 
tax.  Since  the  Hi-Hat  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  superbly  served  chicken 
as  well  as  steak  and  sea  food  din- 
ners, the  shiftover  to  a  straight  din- 
ing spot  is  a  wise  move  for  the  sum- 
mer months.  Place  is  open  until  the 
early  morning  hours,  so  if  you  feel 
like  an  unusual  dinner,  stop  in. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Located  in  the  downtown 
area,  the  Hotel  Avery  Cameo  Room 
has  provided  its  nightly  visitors  with 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
way  of  entertainment. 

While  there  is  no  formal  entertain- 
ment such  as  a  floor  show,  there  is 


dancing  to  Tommy  Carr's  effective 
small  band,  interrupted  by  some  of 
the  funniest  guest-participation  musi- 
cal games  we've  seen  in  a  long  time. 
There  is  no  cover  or  minimum  at  any 
time  here,  so  it  makes  for  a  very 
inexpensive  evening  out  to  visit  the 
Cameo  Room.  The  attractive  and 
large  oval  bar  there  is  fun  to  visit,  too. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Since  THE  summer  let-up 
in  the  entertainment  picture  has  set 
in,  a  glance  at  several  very  pleasant 
places  to  dine,  with  dinner-music 
piped  through  for  your  relaxation, 
is  in  order. 

■  On  Massachusetts  Avenue,  the 
Gardner  Grill  has  proved  a  great 
luncheon  and  dinner  attraction  for 
those  who  like  fine  food.  The  prices 
here  are  really  moderate,  the  room 
is  air-conchtioned,  and  the  adjoining 
cocktail  lounge-bar  has  some  of  the 
best  liquors  you'll  find  anywhere  in 
town.  Without  any  question,  this  is 
an  excellent  place  to  lunch  or  dine 
in  attractive  surroundings.  It  might 
be  well  to  make  a  reservation  for  the 
dinner  hour  if  you  are  planning  to 
arrive  at  the  peak  period  between  6 
and  7  p.  m. 

The  Cafe  Rouge,  in  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  is  another  very  popular  place  to 
breakfast,  lunch  or  dine.  During  the 
evening,  there  is  a  trio  making  pleas- 
ant dinner  music  for  your  enjoyment. 

For  an  unusual  place  to  dine,  try 
Boraschi's  Cafe,  at  21  Corning  St. 
Known  to  epicures  as  a  "restaurant  of 
the  old  school,"  the  place  is  complete- 
ly charming  as  a  place  to  dine.  The 
food  is  excellent,  the  house  specialty 
fine  Italian  foods  and  steaks,  plus  the 
proper  wine  for  your  dinner. 


GRILL*** 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  Find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

mm  GmDNER 

Mass.  Avenue  af 
Norway  Sfreef 


FOR  A  WHALE 

DINE 
DANCE 
RELAX 

of  Boston's  famous 

^6  WINCaeSTilf  SIHUBIW 


%       S^otel  Q^ouraine  —  i 

^                       "Where  Boston  really  begins"  ^] 

u  m 

^          Food  at  its  best  ]C6 

Rooms  that  a^^eal  ^) 

Service  as  desired  "0 

vv  ^ 

u                   ^  ^ 

Gafe  [Roi^ai  ^ 

i*^  Air  Conditioned 

^                           Popular  all  day  service  ifC\ 

^q)                                Hancock  3500  p 
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Ye  Boston 
Chicken  House! 

I        Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar 

I  *  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi 
I  and  Frank  Segalini 

I  (Owners  of  the  Pamoui  Boraichi'g) 

I  SPECIAL 

I      TOMATO  UUICE  OR  SOUP 

SOUTHERN  FRIED 
I  CHICKEN 

I  Fresh  Vegetable 

I  Candied  Sweet  Potato 

I  Dessert  Coffee 

I  $<|00 

I  Only  FRESH  Native  Chickens 

I  Served  Doily  and  Sunday 

g  from  4  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 

j       25  ELIOT  STREET 

I      Between  Tremont  and  Carver 

I  Near  Park  Square 

Wm  niimiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  


iijifi 

IResl<iur«nt5, 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuTrei) 
gerred  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Muiic  at  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Ccpley  Square 

Rescrvations-KEN.  6520-8333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


Air  Condilioned 
In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking" 


.  f  Worcester  Turnpike 
Viking  ^  Framingham  Center 

.  ,.,  .     1  Hyannis 
V'kmg^Cape  Cod 
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FINESSE 

♦  ♦  ♦      1  ou  mean  to  say  you  are 

Jean  Marie  Lemoine?" 

"Oui,  Madame,  at  your  service." 
Jean  Marine  clicked  his  heels  together 
and  stood  at  attention  as  well  as  he 
could  with  his  left  leg  so  weak. 

Mrs.  Alec  Smythe  surveyed  the 
small  Frenchman  with  incredulity. 
"But  your  ad  ...  I  expected  a 
woman."  Her  several  chins  quivered 
with  embarrassment. 

Jean  Marie  carefully  extracted 
from  his  billfold  a  small  newspaper 
clipping  and  read :  "French  Instruc- 
tion in  your  home  at  your  convenience, 
by  competent  teacher.  Jean  Marie 
Lemoine,  P.  O.  Box  258,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  That  is  the  only  ad  I  ran, 
Madame." 

"Then  you  may  go.  Monsieur  Le- 
moine." Mrs.  Smythe  indicated  by  a 
movement  of  her  head  the  street  door 
of  the  hotel  lobby  where  she  had  been 
summoned  by  the  desk  clerk  on  Jean 
Marie's  arrival. 

"But,  Madame  .  .  Jean  Marie 
began. 

"A  male  instructor  does  not  meet 
my  requirements.  Monsieur.  My  three 
daughters  and  myself  are  residing 
here  at  the  hotel  alone  since  Mr. 
Smythe's  demise  and  are  not  as  yet 
receiving  any  male  callers.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  inconvenienced  you.  Please 
take  this  for  your  trouble."  She  took 
a  five  dollar  bill  from  a  small  purse 
she  carried  and  handed  it  to  Jean 
Marie 

Jean  Marie  rested  heavily  on  his 
cane.  "Merci.  Madame."  A  shadow 
of  weariness  clouded  his  features  and 
he  eased  himself  into  a  nearby  chair. 
"Your  pardon.  Madame.  I  am  very 
tired." 

Compunction  stabbed  at  Mrs. 
Smythe's  vitals.  A  quick  glance  con- 
firmed her  impression  of  his  weari- 
ness. "Then  come  with  me  to  the 
apartment  for  a  moment,"  she  said. 
"I  have  some  very  nice  apricot  brandy 
and  you  do  look  tired." 

Jean  INIarie  followed  the  imposing 
figure  to  the  elevator  and  they  rode  in 
silence  to  the  third  floor  where  they 
alighted  and  went  directly  to  the 
Smythe  suite  of  rooms. 

Motioning  Jean  Marie  to  a  com- 


BORitSCHI'S 


Famous  for : 

STEAKS 
CHOPS 
LOBSTER 
CHICKEN 


Superbly  served  Ifalian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
a  visit  here 


21  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWM UT  AVE. 
A  Step  from  Mefropolitan  Theatre 
Liberty  9744 


Dine  for -^1 

NO  T4X  TILL  9 

3  floor  shouts  ni^hlli/ 
Doncind  with 
2  Orchestras 

A/OMIMIMUM 


BANQUETS 
BUFFETS 
PARTIES 


HOTEL 


fortable  chair  in  the  spacious -drawing 
room,  Mrs.  Smythe  went  to  the  dining 
alcove  where  she  poured  a  glass  of 
brandy  from  a  decanter  on  the  buf¥et. 
Returning,  she  found  Jean  Marie's 
eyes  fixed  on  a  small  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  visible  through  a 
slightly  open  door  in  a  room  beyond 
the  dining  alcove.  Jean  Marie  sighed 
as  he  took  the  brandy. 

"Ah,  Madame,  you  too  revere  the 
Holy  Mother,"  he  said.  He  sipped 
slowly  of  the  brandy.  "She  is  the  one 
who  bestowed  upon  me  the  name 
which  confused  you."  He  sighed 
again. 

Mrs.  Smythe  seated  herself  on  a 
divan  and  busied  herself  with  some 
knitting.  "Yes?"  she  said,  not  wish- 
ing to  appear  rude. 

"It  was  in  the  little  town  of  Lisieux. 
My  mother  had  gone  back  there  to 
teach  school  after  my  father  deserted 
her  in  the  most  cruel  fashion  when  I 
was  scarcely  two  years  old.  With  all 
the  upset  and  moving  about,  I  con- 
tracted scarlet  fever." 

Mrs.  Smythe's  knitting  lay  for- 
gotten in  her  lap.  "It  is  a  dread  dis- 
ease," she  said.  "My  eldest  daughter 
Marguerite  has  not  even  now  fully 
recovered  her  hearing  since  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever  in  her  childhood." 

"Yes,  the  results  are  sometimes 
tragic,"  Jean  Marie  reminisced.  "We 
were  staying  with  my  Grandmother. 
My  mother  was  frantic  with  fear. 
Daily  she  visited  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre. 
'Oh,  Mother  of  Sorrows,'  she  would 
pray,  'keep  my  baby  safe !  He  is  all  I 
have.  Please,  dear  Lady,  hear  the 
prayer  of  a  despairing  mother.  If  you 
will  spare  my  baby  I  promise  he  shall 
always  bear  along  with  his  own  name, 
yours  as  well.  That  most  beautiful  of 
all  names,  Marie.'  " 

Mrs.  Smythe's  hand  gripped  an  arm 
of  the  divan.  A  tear  stole  unheeded 
down  her  cheek.  "Yes,"  she  breathed, 
"and  then?" 

"The  good  doctor  of  the  town  be- 
came almost  as  much  concerned  for 
my  mother  as  for  me.  He  saw  she  was 
wearing  herself  to  a  shadow,  haunting 
the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady.  Then  one  day 
the  fever  left  me.  In  a  few  weeks  I 
had  regained  my  strength.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Smythe  relaxed  ever  so 
slightly  and  Jean  Marie  continued  : 
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"My  mother  did  not  forj^et  her 
promise.  Since  that  time  I  have  used 
the  name  of  ^Nfarie  ...  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual custom  in  France  .  .  .  and  I  have 
been  kept  safe.  But  now  .  .  .  my  bad 
leg  keeps  me  from  the  war  .  .  .  and 
everyone  is  so  busy  .  .  ." 

"How  did  you  injure  the  leg? 
Sniythe  asked  with  concern. 

".An  automol)ile  accident  .  , 
the  protection  of  Our  Lady  kept  me 
from  being  killed."  Jean  Marie  rose 
laboriously  as  if  to  go. 

Mrs.  Smythe  made  a  quick  decision. 
"I  have  changed  my  mind,  Jean 
Marie,"  she  said  kindly.  "After  all, 
.Alec  would  not  wish  us  to  remain  in 
seclusion  forever.  What  are  your  rates 
for  lessons  ?" 

"Three  dollars  an  hour  per  pupil, 
Madame.  My  credentials  are  the  best." 
He  removed  some  papers  from  an 
inner  vest  pocket  and  handed  them  to 
Mrs.  Smythe  who  scanned  them  care- 
fully. 

"\'er}-  well,  then.  You  may  come 
three  times  a  week.  That  should  be 
adequate.  I  want  the  girls  to  speak 
French  fluently.  Their  position  in  life 
will  demand  it.  Then  too,  it  will  help 
them  in  their  work  with  the  Inter- 


national Red  Cross,  at  least  Mar- 
guerite and  Dorothy.  Judy  is  only 
fourteen  but  she  may  as  well  studv 
along  with  the  others,  that  is  if  you 
will  make  a  rate  of  seven  and  one-half 
dollars  each  time  for  the  three." 

"That  will  be  satisfactory,  Madame. 
I  am  overcome  with  gratitude."  Jean 
Marie  bowed  low  over  Mrs.  Smythe's 
only      bejewelled  hand,  brushing  it  lightlv 
with  his  lips. 

"I  shall  pay  you  for  one  month's 
services  in  advance  and  tell  all  my 
friends  about  you.  You  may  pick  up 
a  check  after  the  first  lesson.  When 
my  daughters  decide  on  a  convenient 
time,  I  shall  drop  a  card  to  your  post 
office  box.  Goodbye,  IMonsieur." 

"xAu  revoir,  Madame."  Jean  Marie 
bowed  low  again  and  took  his  de- 
parture. 

As  he  descended  in  the  elevator, 
Jean  Marie  tried  to  quiet  his  con- 
science. "Holy  Virgin,"  he  prayed, 
"forgive  me!  My  imagination  is  al- 
ways overactive  on  an  empty  stomach 
and  I  have  not  eaten  since  last  night. 
And  in  any  case,"  he  comforted  him- 
self, "the  part  about  the  accident  was 
true." 

— Therese  J.  Dermott 


Shb  was  too  fast.    I  ran  into  i)iy  o'wn  bullets. '" 
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GIANT  TUNA 


♦  ♦  ♦  I  SHOULD  have  known  bet- 
ter. I  guess  I'm  too  old  and  too 
"sot"  in  my  habits  to  change.  Any 
way  I  talked  myself  into  a  sweet 
])redicament 

The  yacht  Arcadia  was  anchored  in 
Manchester  Harbor  a  short  run  north 
of  Boston.  Just  before  dawn  Chief 
Scott,  a  young  nephew  and  I  boarded 
the  fishing  tender,  Lctinigo,  and 
struck  out  for  Gloucester.  My  wife 
iiad  requested  me  to  be  back  surely  by 
7  p.m.  at  the  very  latest  as  she  was 
sailing  for  New  York  at  8 :30  p.m. 
sharp.  My  nephew  was  to  accompany 
her.  Of  course  I  promised. 

At  Gloucester  we  picked  up  a  bar- 
rel of  mackerel  and  whiting  and  pass- 
ing through  the  Annisquam  River  en- 
tered Ipswich  Bay,  a  favorite  ground 
for  giant  tuna,  locally  known  as 
''horse  mackerel." 

We  alternated  trolling  and  drifting 
until  1 1  o'clock  with  no  success.  Sud- 
denly my  nephew's  reel  began  to 
sing.  He  set  the  hook  and  the  fun 
was  on.  It  was  evidently  a  good-sized 
fish,  but  it  did  not  make  the  extended 
runs  typical  of  tuna.  \\'e  figured  he 
was  on  a  shark.  An  hour  passed.  The 
lad  was  getting  tired  and  a  bit  fed  up, 
as  the  Lctimgo,  although  an  ideal 
craft  for  most  types  of  fishing,  was 
not  designed  for  large  tuna  or  large 
sharks.  It  had  two  fish  chairs,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  aft  cockpit — whereas 
for  truly  large  fish  there  should  Ije  but 
nne.  That  should  be  centered,  thus 
]iermitting  the  fisherman  a  free  swing 
of  180  degrees  with  sufficient  leg 
room  to  brace  himself  regardless  of 
which  side  the  fish  elects  to  run.  In 
the  Letimgo  all  was  fine  as  long  as  the 
tish  could  be  held  more  or  less  behind 
the  stern,  but  if  the  critter  swung 
l)roadside  to  the  boat  on  the  near  side 
the  fisherman  had  his  knees  cramped 
against  the  rail,  and  was  also  forced 
to  hold  his  rod  tip  higher  than  is  ef- 
fective. If  the  fish  made  a  similar 
maneuver  on  the  far  side  it  was  the 
devil  and  all  to  keep  the  tip  from  being 
pulled  down  on  the  rail  and  break  ing. 

Presently  he  suggested  that  I  take 
the  rod.  Then  and  there  I  opened  my 
big  mouth  and  put  my  own  foot  in 
it.  Then  and  there  I  made  my  fatal 
error. , 


■'Young  man,  that's  sacrilege  —  no 
less.  It's  against  every  rule  of  sports 
fishing.  The  man  that  gets  the  strike 
never  relinquishes  the  rod  until  the 
fisli  is  boated.  I  wouldn't  consider  it 
for  a  second." 

The  boy  stuck  to  it.  About  fifteen 
minutes  later  the  fish  quit.  As  we  had 
surmised  it  was  a  shark — a  blue  nose 
mackerel  shark  about  ten  feet  long. 
We  killed  it  and  cut  it  loose. 

About  a  half  mile  away  a  seiner 
was  hauling.  We  ran  over,  shut  off 
the  motor  and  drifted  allowing  the 
baits  to  sink  about  twenty  feet.  As 
the  seiner's  net  came  aboard  a  consid- 
erable number  of  small  fish,  largely 


Blue-nose  Mackerel  Shark 


whiting,  either  flopped  out  of  the  net 
or  were  thrown  over  ])}■  the  crew. 
These  floated  back  by  us,  making  an 
ideal  lure  for  tuna.  After  the  haul 
was  complete  the  seiner  moved  on. 
We  continued  our  drift,  occasionally 
tossing  overboard  a  hanji  full  of  cut 
up  whiting. 

At  1  :25  p.m.  I  got  a  savage  strike. 
I  set  the  hook.  The  line  fairly  hummed 
off  the  reel.  No  doubts  about  this 
strike  being  a  tuna — not  the  way  he 
was  taking  line — not  down,  but  out. 
I  had  the  reel  set  as  tight  as  I  felt  the 
line  would  stand,  but  still  the  rush 
continued  unabated.  The  reel  was 
running  low.  The  Chief  swung  in  a 
wide  arch  running  with  the  fish  to  a 
partial  degree,  permitting  me  to  gain 


back  considerable  yardage.  At  last  the 
tuna  sounded  and  sulked.  By  labori- 
ous pumping  I  raised  him  little  by 
little.  Two  hours  had  passed.  Again 
the  critter  started  <jfl^  on  another  wild 
tear.  All  tliat  hard  earned  line 
whistled  ofi^  the  reel.  Again  we  swung 
with  him.  Again  he  sounded. 

By  7  o'clock  we  had  covered  con- 
siderable territory  and  we  were  up 
near  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  It  was  grow- 
ing dark  and  the  wind  was  rising.  By 
that  time  my  right  hand  was  bleeding 
from  broken  l)listers  right  through 
my  wet  cotton  glove.  My  legs  were 
developing  cramps,  my  backsides  were 
chafed  from  sliding  back  and.  forth  on 
the  hard  fishing  chair  and  my  arms 
and  shoulders  ached  from  the  constant 
strain.  It  having  been  a  warm  day  I 
foolishly  had  put  on  relatively  narrow- 
canvas  shoulder  straps  rather  than  the 
usual  broad-backed  leather  set.  The 
canvas  straps  rubbing  back  and  forth 
cut  into  my  sides  about  ten  inches 
under  my  armpits.  It  smarted  like 
tlie  very  devil. 

At  10  p.m.  we  were  once  more  well 
back  towards  Annisquam  and  quite 
close  in  towards  shore.  The  wind  had 
continued  to  rise  and  the  sea  had 
grown  choppy.  Waves  slopping 
against  the  sides  and  splashing  over 
the  rail  made  the  deck  slippery.  Get- 
ting a  decent  foot  brace  was  a 
struggle. 

By  midnight  the  tuna  seemed  as 
strong  as  ever,  although  he  made 
fewer  long  straight  away  rushes, 
adopting  instead  the  more  bothersome 
tactics  of  circling  with  sudden  at- 
tempts to  run  under  the  boat.  That 
required  expert  handling  at  the  wheel. 
The  Chief  was  marvelous  at  it.  From 
full  speed  ahead  to  full  speed  astern, 
then  giving  her  both  barrels  olT  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  jockeying  to 
keep  that  line  clear  of  the  boat's  bot- 
tom and  the  propeller.  One  touch  of 
either  and  the  line  would  part.  One 
bit  of  slack  on  the  line  and  the  tuna 
would  throw  the  hook.  Frequently 
we'd  have  to  back  into  the  seas.  Again 
we'd  take  them  broadside.  The  boat 
pounded,  pitched  and  rolled.  The  gear 
in  the  cabin  was  rattling  around  with 
a  terrific  clattering. 

At  2  a.m.  we  were  well  offshore 
again.  My  hands  were  so  stiif  and 
cramped  that  it  was  agony  to  turn  the 
handle  of  the  reel. 
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"That  man  that  gets  tlic  strike 
never  rehn(iuishes  the  rod  until  the 
rtsh  is  hoated." 

Why,  !  Why,  had  I  ever  pulled 
that.  I  just  couldn't  quit  now. 

"Yes.  dear,  we'll  be  back  surely  by 
seven." 

That  thought  did  little  to  soothe  my 
peace  of  mind.  Why  couldn't  the 
damn  line  j^art  ?  Heavens  knows  I 
was  setting  the  brake  tight  enough. 

My  poor  nej^hew  had  been  kept 
hopping  about  those  long  tedious 
hours,  lighting  cigarettes,  pouring  an 
occasional  drink,  concentrating  the 
flashlight  on  the  line.  He  had  been 
soaked  from  head  to  toe  in  salt  water 
and  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  noon. 
Finally  a  sea  slapped  the  boat  dead 
abeam,  dousing  him  with  cold  water, 
his  feet  slipped  and  he  dropped  the 
flashlight — overboard. 

No  one  could  blame  hirn.  He  cer- 
tainly couldn't  have  been  having  any 
fun,  so  I  suggested  he  go  below  and 
see  if  he  could  arrange  some  cush- 
ions on  the  cabin  floor  and  get  some 
sleep. 

3 :25  a.m.  Fourteen  hours.  The 
tuna  was  tiring — or  were  my  senses 
getting  so  benumbed  that  I  couldn't 
judge?  No,  it  was  the  fish  as  we 
could  for  the  first  time  see  the  start 
of  the  double  strand  which  ran  for 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  twelve 
foot  woven  wire  leader.  At  that  time 
the  fish  was  merely  sulking.  I  slowly 
brought  him  closer.  It  was  as  dark  as 
the  inside  of  a  pocket.  The  Chief 
switched  on  a  small  spotlight  and 
turned  it  on  the  line.  We  could  just 
make  out  the  fish's  dim  outline. 

The  light,  however,  started  him  ofif 
again  on  another  mad  rush.  I  could 
have  wept  buckets  as  that  hard  earned 
line  peeled  ofif  the  reel.  This  rush  was 
not  up  to  his  old  standard.  I  soon 
turned  him  and  started  pumping  him 
back.  He  stayed  pretty  near  the  sur- 
face now  and  we  could  pick  up  the 
huge  body  in  the  spotlight.  Foot  by 
foot  I  drew  him  in.  Several  times  he 
made  an  efifort  to  run,  but  he  didn't 
h.ave  it  left  in  him.  The  leader  got  to 
within  a  yard  of  the  tip. 

Here  was  the  touchy  spot.  We 
could  see  him  clearly  now.  He  was 
lightly  hooked  in  the  upper  lip.  One 
tiny  bit  of  slack  with  one  quick  shake 
of  his  head  and  he  would  easily  break 


loose.  Lifting  the  tip  of  the  pole  high, 
with  one  hand  I  gently  grasped  the 
v\  ire  leader  and  holding  a  steady  strain 
eased  him  in  closer.  The  Chief  leaned 
over  the  rail  and  stretched  out  a  large 
gaft".  He  lunged  forward,  then  threw 
his  weight  back.  The  tuna  gave  a 
terrific  flop  as  the  gaflf  sunk  home  un- 
der his  gills. 

Dropping  the  rod,  I  grabbed  hold 
of  the  gafif  handle  with  the  Chief  and 
we  hung  on  for  dear  life.  Shortly  the 
tuna  ceased  thrashing  and  lay  quiet 
on  the  surface.  While  I  held  the  gafif 
the  Chief  fired  a  .38  caliber  revolver 
bullet  smack  between  the  fish's  eyes. 
He  quivered  all  over,  then  rolled  on 
his  side 

The  revolver  shot  awoke  my 
nephew,  who  quickly  stumbled  out  of 
the  cabin  and  lent  a  hand. 

The  ship's  clock  read  3  :45. 

Fourteen  hours  and'twenty  minutes 
from  strike  to  gafif.  Fourteen  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  hanging  onto  a 
stream-lined  locomotive,  without  even 
a  sight  of  the  critter  until  the  very 
end.  That  may  be  sport,  but  as  Bert 
Williams  used  to  say.  "Dat's  all  right 
foah  somebody — somebody  else — but 
not  foah  me." 

Confidentially  Fve  been  out  four 
times  since.  There's  no  fool  like  an 
old  fool.  Fortunately  I've  not  hooked 
into  a  big  one  since. 

When  I  dropped  the  rod  to  give 
the  Chief  a  hand  with,  the  gaff  the 
hook  promptly  fell  from  the  tuna's 


jaw.    "A  hair  perhaps  divides  the 
false  and  true." 

The  tuna  was  an  old  "bowser."  He  j 
looked  doubly  huge  lying  there  in  the  i 
dark  water  with  the  spotlight  on  him. 
W'e  couldn't  haul  him  aboard,  so  we  i 
ran  a  stout  line  through  his  gills,  y 
swung  him  around  to  the  stern,  hauled  I 
his  head  a  bit  out  of  water  and  made  I 
him  fast.  I 

The  man  who  took  real  punish-  ! 
ment,  however,  was  the  Chief.  Han- 
dling  that  boat  under  such  conditions  j 
demanded  split-second  timing  and  | 
perfect  judgment.  It  required  not  | 
only  physical  stamina  but  also  sub-  I 
jected  him  to  wearing  mental  strain.  1 
It  was  really  more  his  fish  than  mine. 

Around  7 :30  a.m.  we  pulled  up 
along  side  the  Arcadia.  Hauling  the 
tuna  up  on  the  davit  we  got  a  scale 
from  the  chef.  It  registered  up  to  six 
hundred  pounds.  Wham !  The  spring 
went  right  to  the  bottom  without  a 
quiver.  That  scale  was  no  good  to  us. 

"All  right.  Lower  him  back  into 
the  Lethngo.  We'll  run  back  to 
Gloucester.  We'll  find  a  big  scale 
there." 

At  that  moment  my  wife  appeared 
on  the  deck. 

"We  are  sailing  for  New  York  in 
about  one  hour." 

That  was  that.  I  was  too  exhausted 
to  even  attempt  to  dissuade  her.  I'll 
never  know  what  that  tuna  weighed. 
Perhaps  it's  just  as  well. 

— Huntington  R.  Hardwick 

• 
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WITH  THE  THOROUGHBREDS 


.  .  ♦  Oaratoca  in  August ! !  So 
many  Bostonians  used  to  look  for- 
ward to  spending  part  of  the  month 
at  the  upstate  New  York  resort.  Sar- 
atoga Springs  hiy  dormant  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  but  in  August  it 
just  came  to  life  and  the  visitors'  list 
read  like  "Who's  Who"  in  racing  and 
society.  There  was  a  certain  charm 
about  the  place  that  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. People  came  from  every  state 
in  the  United  States  and  from  every 
coinitry  in  the  world  to  the  famous 
Spa.  The  hotels,  The  Grand  Union 
and  The  United  States  filled  to  ca- 
pacity, with  their  verandas  overlook- 
ing Broadway  remain  a  fond  memory. 
Rockers  and  armchairs  were  occu- 
pied by  many  well  know^n  patrons  and 
patronesses  of  the  thoroughbred  sport. 
Parking  space  was  at  a  premium. 
Broadway  was  filled  with  trafihc  right 
around  the  centre.  Everybody  talked 
"horse"  and  all  the  little  shops  were 
filled  with  souvenirs,  ashtrays  with  a 
carving  of  Man  O'  War,  book  ends, 
statuettes  with  carvings  of  other  fa- 
mous horses.  Saratoga  was  the  ideal 
spot  for  racing.  The  early  morning 
found  the  restaurants  crowded,  some 
getting  up  early  to  go  to  the  track  to 
watch  the  workouts,  others  coming 
home  from  an  all  night  session  at  the 
green  baize  tables.  There  are  actually 
three  tracks  at  Saratoga,  the  main 
track  where  the  races  were  held,  Okla- 
homa and  Horse  Haven.  The  last 
named  one  was  used  very  little  and 
only  for  training.  An  active  day  at 
the  Spa  consis|:ed  of  getting  up  early 
around  5.30  or  6,  driving  out  to  the 
tra:k,  in  one  of  those  old  open  car- 
riages, vintage  of  the  eighties  and 
drawn  by  a  horse  that  looked  nearly 
as  old.  You  could  stroll  through  the 
stable  area  with  its  streets  and  ave- 
nues named  for  famous  horses.  At 
that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a  veritable 
beehive  of  activity,  trainers  and 
grooms  getting  the  "sets"  ready  for 
their  trials.  Exercise  boys  taking 
horses  out  to  the  track  and  bringiiu' 
them  back,  then  cooling  them  out  b' 
walking  them  in  a  circle  for  an  hou> 
or  so.  Back  to  the  hotel  for  break- 
fast. You  bought  your  favorite  rac- 
ing daily,  The  Morning  Telegraph  or 
The  Racing  Form  and  studied  the  en- 
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tries.  Everyone  on  the  hotel  veranda 
was  doing  the  same.  Sitting  near  you 
might  be  two  or  three  owners  discus- 
sing tlie  afternoon's  program  or  a 
couple  of  Kentucky  breeders  who 
have  come  up  with  a  carload  of 
yearlings  for  the  sales.  The  first  one 
of  the  sales  is  being  held  tonight. 
\\'hether  you  are  going  to  buy  or  not 
you  must  take  in  the  sale. 

After  luncheon  everyone  is  headed 
for  the  track  and  dvu'ing  the  afternoon 
it  is  very  quiet  in  town,  save  for  the 
crowds  around  the  bulletin  boards 
waiting  for  the  results  which  are  giv- 
en right  after  each  race.  Bookies  used 
to  do  a  good  business  nearby. 

Back  again  after  the  races,  change 
for  dinner,  cocktails,  clinking  glasses, 
the  laughter  of  the  winners  and  the 
"I  was  going  to  play  that  one"  of  the 
losers.  Dinner  in  one  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned mammoth  dining  rooms  with 
waiters  reminding  you  of  those  at  The 
Parker  House.  Good  service.  Sit  on 
the  veranda  after  dinner  or  stroll  up 
and  down  Broadway  passing  many  a 
famous  personality  of  the  turf,  stage 
and  screen.    About  eight-thirty  you 


head  out  for  the  sales,  across  the  street 
fnim  tlie  main  track.  Under  the  can- 
opy \ou'll  find  a  ring  like  a  large 
prize  fight  ring  with  white  ropes 
where  the  yearlings  are  auctioned. 
The  seats  around  are  numbered  and 
reserved  for  the  patrons.  Here  are 
gathered  the  Whitneys,  Bradleys, 
Vanderbilts,  captains  of  industry  and 
finance.  Also  many  wealthy  women 
patrons,  Mrs.  Dodge  Sloan,  owner  of 
The  Brookmeade  Stable ;  Mrs.  E. 
Graham  Lewis  (Elizabeth  Arden) 
owner  of  Maine  Chance  Farm ;  Mrs. 
Ethel  V.  Mars  (Milky  Way  Farm) 
and  others.  Mrs.  Mars,  whose  Galla- 
hadion  won  the  Kentucky  Derby  in 
1940,  has  not  been  in  the  market  for 
yearlings  since  we  entered  the  war. 

The  sale  starts  and  a  handsome 
chestnut  is  led  in  by  a  groom.  Its 
number  is  up  on  the  board  over  the 
auctioneer's  head.  This  corresponds 
to  the  number  on  the  horse's  hip  and 
you  consult  your  catalog  while  the 
man  with  the  hammer  starts  his  chant, 
"this  handsome  chestnut  filly  by  im- 
ported Blenheim  H  out  of  Gas  Bag 
by  Man  O'  War  out  of  Golden 
Masque  by  imported  Golden  Broom 
out  of  Masquerade  by  Disguise  etc. 
etc.  what  am  I  offered"  and  so  on.  It 


is  interesting  to  watch  the  lively  bid- 
ding when  a  young  sister  or  brother 
to  a  famous  racehorse  is  led  in.  Many 
a  Ijargain  has  been  picked  up  there 
and  many  a  lemon  !  Which  reminds 
me,  that  Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams  got 
qtnte  a  bargain  in  Kewee  Dee,  winner 
of  the  Miles  Standish  Stakes,  at  Suf- 
folk Downs  on  July  8,  a  $10,000 
purse.  This  son  of  Okapi  was  a  $1900 
purchase. 

Back  once  more  to  the  hotel  or  may- 
be you'll  take  in  the  supper  show  at 
one  of  the  various  night  spots  out  on 
the  Lake. 

However,  racing  at  the  Saratoga 
meeting  has  been  transferred  to  Bel- 
mont Park  on  account  of  the  war 
transportation  problem  and  the  year- 
ling sales  to  Keeneland,  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  But  it  is  hoped  that  Sara- 
toga Springs  will  resume  its  August 
activities  when  peace  comes  again. 

When  a  person  reads  the  alluring 
ads  of  racetracks  "tipsters,"  the  nat- 
ural question  that  comes  to  mind  is 
"if  he  knows  that  horse  is  going  to 
win  why  doesn't  he  bet  on  it  him- 
self instead  of  trying  to  sell  the  in- 
formation ?"  Which  is  a  good  indica- 
tion that  the  majority  of  tipsters  are 
fakes.  There  have  been  horse  race 
tipsters  since  time  immemorial. 

In  the  early  Roman  days  tipsters 
flourished  at  the  chariot  races.  Rec- 
ords of  one  such  ad  that  appeared  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  buried  Her- 
culanaeum,  which  translated  read 
"For  the  smallest  reward  Elvius,  the 
charioteer  will  tell  all  factions  the 
name  of  the  w^inning  chariots  in  the 
races  of  Rome,  and  this  before  the 
day  of  the  contest.  At  Crocus  the 
wine-seller's  near  the  Gate  of  Augus- 
tus sits  Elvius  with  his  secrets". 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events 
occurring  in  New  England  annually 
is  the  100-mile  Trail  Ride  which  is 
held  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  this 
year  from  August  31  to  September  2. 
Each  year  of  the  war  has  brought 
more  complicating  factors  to  the  man- 
agement of  this  event  but  they  say  that 
there  is  sufficient  value  in  these  rides 
to  w-arrant  their  continuance.  Increas- 
ing popularity  is  shown  each  year  in 
these  rides.  Horse  people  find  that 
it  is  an  event  quite  different  from 
anything  in  this  country.  The  sport- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  ride,  the  good 
fellowship  and  the  acquaintance  made 


are  among  the  best  features  of  it.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  professional  trainer 
or  rider  to  take  part,  nor  do  you  have 
to  have  a  champion  horse.  The  horse 
that  you  have  been  riding  all  summer 
can  be  entered  for  the  Trail  Ride. 
Sponsored  by  the  Green  Mountain 
Horse  Association,  the  ride  is  put  on 
to  stimulate  interest  in  breeding  and 
the  use  of  good  saddle  horses.  It  also 
tends  to  encourage  interest  in  long 
distance  riding  horsemanship.  The 
entry  blanks  which  contain  answers 
to  all  questions  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  The  Green  Mountain  Horse 
Association,  Rutland,  Vermont,  be- 
fore August  24.  Several  well  known 
riders  from  the  bridle  paths  around 
Boston  have  signified  their  intention 
of  taking  part  in  the  Vermont  ride. 

Narragansett  Park's  meeting  opens 
on  August  14  with  its  usual  classy 
list  of  stakes,  which  include  the  New 
England  Oaks  for  a  purse  of  $10,000 
added  and  The  Narragansett  Special 
for  $25,000  added.  On  the  list  is  The 
Mary  Dyer  Handicap  named  for  that 
famous  Quaker  martyr  who  was  hung 
on  Boston  Common  in  the  early  Colo- 
nial days  for  preaching  the  gospel  of 
her  faith.  Eleanor  Early's  highly  en- 
lightening and  entertaining  book, 
"This  Is  Boston",  contains  the  story 
of  Mary  Dyer. 

The  old  saying  that  "good  things 
come  in  small  packages"  was  demon- 
strated in  the  running  of  The  Yankee 
Handicap  at  Suffolk  Downs  on  July 
4th.  when  Louis  B.  Mayer  (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer)  sent  his  little  bay 
filly  Whirlabout  over  from  New  York 
to  capture  the  big  purse.  The  daughter 
of  Pompey  and  Lost  Horizon  was  the 
only  "young  lady"  in  the  event  and 
turned  back  the  colts  with  ease.  Lost 
Horizon's  dam,  in  case  you  are  inter- 
ested, is  Dustwhirl  the  dam  of  the 
famous  Whirlaway. 

Col.  C.  V.  (Sonny)  Whitney's  two- 
year-olds  have  names  reminiscent  of 
his  war  time  travels.  The  one  that  is 
probably  the  best  in  the  barn,  accord- 
ing to  stable  hands  who  came  over 
with  Flyweight  to  East  Boston,  is  a 
Boojum  colt  Burg-El-Arab,  winner  of 
the  Tremont  Stakes  at  Aqueduct.  His 
other  winners  include  Jeep,  winner  of 
the  Youthful  Stakes,  Hindu  Kush, 
Monsoon,  Future  Hero,  Red  Pixie 
and  Calm  Seas. 

- — Ed  Gushing 
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ABOUT  BOSTON 


»  .  ♦  ^Tou  asked  me  to  express 
myself,  etc.,  what  do  I  think  of  Bos- 
ton after  being  away  so  long?  What 
do  I  think  about  Symphony,  about 
Opera,  about  classical  music  gener- 
ally? Can  one  learn  to  play  popular 
music  more  easily  than  classical 
music  ?  In  short,  what  do  I  think 
about  things,  period.  Well,  you  asked 
for  it !  Here's  the  downbeat ! 

1  have  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
long  syniplionic  form,  even  though  I 
am  crazy  about  a  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, its  size,  its  sonority,  and  color. 
Having  studied  in  the  classic  tradi- 
tion at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  here  in  Boston  .  .  . 
the  violin  under  Vaughn  Hamilton, 
ensemble  under  Josef  Adamowski. 
solfege  under  Lenom,  harmony  under 
Shephard,  orchestral  form  and  niusi- 
cianslnp  under  George  Chadwick  and 
Wallace  Goodrich  ...  I  take  the 
liberty  of  speaking  as  I  do  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  musical,  classical 
repertoire,  its  traditions  and  its  val- 
ues 

But  I  refuse  to  accept  blindly,  after 
much  professional  and  living  experi- 
ence, the  opinions  of  some  over-zeal- 
ous pedagogues  who  are  not  all  con- 
stantly profiting  in  their  development 
b}"  a  performing  and  living  exjjeri- 
ence.  They  often  seem  to  accept  so- 
called  tradition  blindly  in  the  way  of 
disciples,  even  though  that  tradition 
was  falsely  established  by  an  exploit- 
ed prominent  musical  authority  (who, 
on  occasion,  made  mistakes  as  well  as 
anyone  else).  But  because  it  came 
from  him,  in  the  opinion  of  his  ador- 
ing disciples,  it  couldn't  be  wrong. 
Now  it  seems  to  be  a  generally  estab- 
lished opinion  in  the  minds  of  these 
people  that  the  symphonic  form,  no 
matter  how  long,  is  a  thing  holy  and 
not  to  be  criticized. 

By  the  personal  observation  and 
experience  of  my  friends  and  myself, 
as  well  as  the  observation  of  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  composers 
( whose  acquaintance  and  friendship 
I  am  privileged  to  have),  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  few  of  us  can 
endure  a  musical  performance  intelli- 
gently for  too  long,  which  is  not  off- 
set by  pantomime  for  relief.  I  believe 


such  i)erformances  canncjt  be  honestly 
endured  for  more  than  eight  to  ten 
minutes  at  a  stretch. 

1  have  noticed  that  these  same  great 
musicians  have  generally  made  it  a 
point  never  to  sit  through  a  whole 
concert,  but  go  in  for  one  particular 
movement  or  section.  Naturally, 
when  a  new  work  is  being  played,  hav- 
ing a  professional  interest,  they  stay 
to  find  out  what  it's  all  about. 


Too  often  I  feel  that  the  symphonic 
composition  is  written  in  a  long  form 
for  self-aggrandizement.  A  man  who 
has  been  trained  in  this  form  is  some- 
what like  a  general.  He  must  have  a 
war  to  actually  prove  his  capacity.  A 
musician  and  composer  must  have  a 
long  form  to  prove  his  master  of  it. 

So  I  say,  music  is  not  artistic  ex- 
cept to  the  degree  that  it  is  an  iiitensi- 
ficatioit  of  poetic  speech  to  a  point  of 
song,  or  a  rhvthiiiic  incitatioii  to  the 
dance  for  the  purpose  oj  mating.  I  do 


admit  other  justifiable  and  therefore 
artistic  reasons.  The  dances  of  the 
North  Country  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  warm,  is  a  case  in  point. 

Now  I  want  to  try  and  make  clear 
something  that  seems  to  be,  to  me,  an 
erroneous  impression.  This  is  due 
possibly  to  the  propaganda  that  is  be- 
ing projected,  about  how  easy  it  is  to 
learn  to  play  popular  music  in  ten  easy 
lessons. 

The  practice  of  selling  the  public 
the  idea  that  popular  music  can  be 


learned  in  ten  easy  lessons,  is  inex- 
cusable. They  say  that  this  is  a  trick 
to  get  the  public  interested  in  music, 
and,  once  interested  it  can  be  sold  a 
bill  of  goods  on  classical  training. 
That  is  utter  stupidity.  These  are  pure 
"commercializations"  and  are  basic- 
ally and  definitel}'  misrepresentation 
of  fact. 

Whether  it  is  their  intention  or  not, 
some  music  schools  and  teachers  have 
created  the  idea  that  dance  music  is 
not  a  major  assignment  and  can,  more 
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or  less,  be  learned  in  ten  easy  lessons. 
After  many  years  of  training  in  the 
classic  tradition,  and  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  classic  and  popular 
fields,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  with 
some  degree  of  authority  that  the  most 
difficult  music  in  the  world  to  play 
properly  is  popular  dance  music. 
Therefore,  for  any  institution  or  in- 
dividual to  give  the  impression,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  that  popular  music 
can  be  more  quickly  or  easily  learned 
than  any  other  kind  of  music,  is  a  defi- 
nite misrepresentation.  With  this  in 
mind.^I'suggest  this  erroneous  idea  be 
eliminated  by  a  true  realization  and 
projection  of  what  I  consider  the 
facts  in  the  matter ;  the  requirements 
for  a  proper  schooling  necessary  for 
a  capable  and  artistic  caj^acity  to  per- 
form in  our  popular  medium. 

First,  I  believe  music  is  music  and 
all  the  aesthetic  laws  governing  it 
must  be  thoroughly  learned ;  the  tech- 
nique on  one  specialized  instrument 
developed,  irrespective  of  whether  you 
are  going  to  play  a  Bouree,  a  sym- 
phony or  Fox  Trot.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  would  be  more  self-respecting 
and  constructive  for  an  educational 
institution  or  individual  to  establish 
in  the  mind  of  the  public,  that  a  true 
classic  musical  education  must  take 
place  before  one  can  start  specializing. 
Also,  that  the  proper  playing  of  pop- 
ular dance  music  is  a  specialty  which 
should  only  be  taken  up  by  a  gradu- 
ate student  after  he  has  thoroughly 
ecjuipped  himself  lo  handle  his  instru- 
ment and  classic  repertoire. 

At  best  a  student,  in  my  own  ex- 
perience as  well  ds  in  the  experience 
of  others  I  know,  can  gain  perfection 
in  any  field  of  musical  education  only 
through  years  and  years  of  work.  For 
those  students  who,  although  not  paj-- 
ticularly  interested  in  specializing  in 
dance  music,  would  like  a  broad  un- 
derstanding of  music  generally,  an 
academic  and  intellectual  course  could 
and  should  be  added  to  the  regular 
curriculum  for  a  proper  appreciation, 
understanding  and  artistic  evaluation 
of  the  popular  music  idiom.  Unques- 
tionably their  musicianship  would  be 
broadened  thereby. 

For  a  school  of  music  to  try  and 
give  the  impression  that  less  back- 
ground and  ability  to  perform  is  re- 
quired in  the  field  of  dance  music  than 
in  the  classic  field,  is  one  of  the  great- 


est manifestations  of  ignorance  that 
I  know.  I  have  found  that  in  actu- 
ality, the  playing  of  dance  music  with 
skill  and  comprehension  not  only  de- 
mands the  basic  training  which  musi- 
cians generally  get,  but  also  the  added 
schooling  in  specialized  training  that 
this  field  demands  for  proper  per- 
formance 

I  regret  that  those  people  who 
sometimes  go  no  further  than  the, 
basic  classical  musical  education 
should  be  so  engulfed  by  the  limita- 
tions of  their  own  understanding  be- 
cause of  their  limited  activities,  that 
they  sometimes — like  so  many  of  our 
supposedly  educated  people — develop 
the  greatest  bigotry  in  their  concepts. 
As  a  result,  they  are  destructive  in 
their  prejudiced  opinions  as  to  the 
artistic  value  of  musical  works  and 
performances. 

However,  in  justice  to  the  truly 
educated,  let  me  say  that  there  have 
been  no  people  more  tolerant  of  in- 
novations and  progressivism  than 
such  truly  great  musicians  and  com- 
posers as  Loeffler,  Ravel,  Stravinsky, 
and  others. 

This  tirade  is  not  directed  to  any- 
one unless  the  shoe  fits.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  too  many  feet  which 
fit  the  shoe 

So  now  you  know  I  don't  like  the 
lengthy  symphony  even  though  I  like 
the  body  and  tonal  achievements  pos- 
sible from  a  symphony  orchestra.  And 
.  .  .  they  are  acceptable  to  me  artis- 


tically only  when  measured  by  the 
yardstick  of  integrity  and  function. 

The  opera?  Well,  I  deeply  regret 
the  dramatic  structure  of  the  Wag- 
nerian operas,  which  are  s(j  inartistic 
dramatically,  (untrue  to  life)  and  so 
great,  musically.  In  the  exploitation 
of  German  mythology,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  German  greatness,  I  feel  that 
German  writers  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  TODAY ! 

Verdi  ?  He's  different.  He  enter- 
tained the  general  public  in  language 
and  plot,  simple  and  of  the  people.  I 
feel  that  he  served  his  functional 
dramatic  purposes.  Mythology  and 
assumption  of  superiority  with  the 
idea  of  exploiting  a  theory  of  superi- 
ority, is,  I  feel,  destructive,  and  right 
now,  this  is  quite  evident.  This  es- 
tablishment of  an  ego-manical  condi- 
tioning in  a  given  people  is  bad  for 
everyone.  Certainly  anything  that 
fosters  this,  cannot  be  artistic. 

I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for  taking 
your  invitation  seriously — for  ranting 
and  raving  about  things  close  to  my 
heart — but  Boston,  being  a  cradle  of 
liberty  and  the  citadel  of  culture,  has 
fostered  in  me  in  my  early  youth  here, 
ideals  of  artistic  integrity,  and  I  can't 
help  feeling  that  the  least  I  can  do  in 
return,  is  to  help  carry  the  banner  by 
speaking  freely  and  sincerely. 

You  didn't  ask  me  about  how  beau- 
tiful the  girls  in  Boston  are — but  I,  as 
well  as  my  whole  orchestra,  (and  my 
son,  too)  tell  me  that  there  are  plenty 
of  girls,  and  they  are  plenty  beautifvil ! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never  seen 
such  healthy  looking  people  gener- 
ally in  a  city  as  I  find  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Maybe  the  girls  are  just 
tasteful  and  artistic  and  know  how  to 
put  on  makeup  properly — but  cer- 
tainly don't  tell  me  that's  why  all  the 
men  in  Boston  look  healthy,  too. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  back  and 
breathe  some  nice  fresh  air  even 
though  one  is  confined  to  the  city  in 
one's  labors.  I  wonder  if  you  Bos- 
tonians  appreciate  this  at  its  proper 
importance  ? 

Now  that  I've  told  you  alwut  the 
"chickens",  allow  me  also  to  rave 
about  eating  Boston's  wonderful  fish, 
and  particularly  its  lobsters.  My,  it's 
grand  to  be  home  again — fish,  fowl — 
here  I  am  always  complaining — where 
are  the  geese? 

— Leo  Reisman 
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BOOKS 


»    «     ♦    BoSTONIANS       WILL  haVC 

everv  right  to  indignation  when  Jean 
Stafford's  novel.  Boston  Adventure, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  reading  public. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
an  easily  distinguishable  chore  of  bad 
writing  could  be  issued  by  the  usu- 
ally reliable  house  of  Harcourt.  Brace 
and  Company. 

Told  in  the  first  person  Boston  Ad- 
venture details  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  Sonie  Marburg  into  whose 
life  only  rain  seelns  to  fall.  The  writer 
seemingly  fancied  herself  as  a  com- 
bination of  Horatio  Alger,  Marcel 
Proust,  J.  P.  Marquand  and  Carson 
McCuUers.  Stirred  into  this  omelette 
of  oddly  assorted  literary  eggs  are 
bits  of  E.  P.  Roe  and  Margaret  Mit- 
chell and  practically  any  writer  you 
can  call  to  mind. 

As  to  the  writing !  The  protagonist 
of  Boston  Adventure  has  an  insane 
mother  who  does  intricate  embroi- 
dery. Miss  Stafford  devotes  as  much 
care  to  her  adjectives  (a  minimum 
of  three  to  practically  every  noun) 
as  Sonie's  looney  mother  to  the 
French  knots  on  the  numerous  table 
runners  she  embroiders  on  page  after 
page.  The  result  of  this  literary 
fancywork  is  a  kind  of  crude  crewel 
work  tapestry.  There  are  sentences 
so  involved  and  so  ornamented  with 
the  author's  pseudo-erudite  vocabu- 
lary that  one  suspects  her  of  reading 
the  theological  tomes  of  Dr.  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr  for  relaxation.  No  one 
not  a  mosaic  worker  could  confront 
some  of  her  sentences  without  shiver- 
ing cowardice. 

In  the  matter  of  plot  .  .  .  one  has 
a  right  to  the  conviction  that  the 
author  should  be  unanimously  ac- 
claimed international  champion  at 
building  the  statue  of  Liberty  and 
other  oddments  out  of  match  sticks. 

.  .  .  N  OT  so  long  ago  Isabel  Pat- 
erson,  of  "The  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune's  BOOKS,  deplored  this 
season's  dearth  of  "light"  reading. 
She  speculated  as  to  whether  these 
usual  bits  of  fluff  for  summer  read- 
ing were  war  casualties  or  had  been 
nosed  out  of  the  publisher's  entries 
by  the  expanding  national  appetite 
for  thrillers. 


Dear  Miss  Paterson,  did  you  miss 
getting  Cluny  Brozvn,  by  Margaret 
Sharp,  under  the  Little,  Brown  and 
Company  imprint  ? 

Cluny  Brozvn  is  a  reprint  of  a 
"Ladies'  Home  Journal"  serial  and 
guaranteed  "nice"  both  by  its  publica- 
tion in  the  "Philly"  slick  and  its  in- 
clusion on  the  sedate  Little,  Brown 
list. 

Margaret  Sharp's  book  has  few  of 
the  technical  handicaps  of  Jean  Staf- 
ford's opus  but  both  books  can  be  put 
on  the  "not  to  be  bought"  list  of 
those  who  demand  an  intelligent  qual- 
ity in  their  fiction. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Now  Christopher  La- 
Farge's  East  by  SoutJnvest  under 
the  Coward-McCann  imprint  is  de- 
cidedly something  else.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  anyone  other  than  the 
battle  veterans  of  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific are  competent  judges  of  La- 
Farge's  synthetized,  semi-fictionized 
reporting  of  this  war  theater. 

But  for  my  taste  LaFarge  seems  to 
succeed  in  this  technique  and  my  arm- 
chair enlistment  with  the  armed 
forces  will  be  infinitely  more  "real" 
in  consequence  of  this  book  than  any- 
thing achieved  by  the  columns  and 
columns  of  correspondents'  report- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  ten  prose 
pieces  in  the  book  is  that  titled,  It's 
Pretty  Big.  In  this  vignette  LaFarge 


poignantly  conveys  liie  soldier's  de- 
pendence upon  casual  day  to  day  liv- 
ing and  companionshi])  and  petty  com- 
forts. He  cajjtures  a  tolerant  spirit  of 
comradeship  which  the  homebodies 
will  find  difficult  of  understanding  but 
for  which  they  may  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  in  the  war  living  of  Amer- 
ica's manhood  and  which  it  might  be 
vital  to  achieve  in  our  postwar  life. 

LaFarge's  book  is  worth  reading 
and  worthy  of  remembering.  Through 
it  is  scattered  much  wisdom  and  a 
quality  of  calm,  objective  understand- 
ing of  men. 

Best  of  all  he  has  condensed  his 
work  into  208  pages  of  distinguished 
and  competent  prose.  East  by  South- 
zuest  seems  to  me  a  "must"  in  an  at- 
tempt at  evaluating  the  human  nu- 
ances in  the  experience  of  war. 

.  .  .  W  ARD  Greene  is  best  re- 
membered by  most  readers  for  his 
book,  Death  in  the  Deep  South.  His 
new  book,  What  they  don't  know,  a 
novel  issued  by  Random  House  is 
competent  and  sensitive  but  by  no 
means  memorable. 

Blurbed  as  "the  simple,  honest  but 
enthralling  story  of  an  ordinary 
American  family  in  wartimes  and  the 
romance  of  an  ordinary  American 
boy  and  girl  seeking  happiness  in  the 
face  of  war"  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
only  mildly  deserving  of  that  adjec- 
tive "enthralling." 

It  is  a  good  yarn.  It  will  interest 
and  entertain  a  good  many  readers 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  lack  any  mem- 
orable qualities  either  as  a  tale  or  in 


"  It's  your  heart,  old  man.    Keep  away  from  those  Children's 
Bedtime  broadcasts  !  " 
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tt'niis  of  the  artistry  of  its  writing. 
Mr.  Greene  is  a  niore-than-averagely 
competent  writer  and  "li'liat  they 
don't  A')i6)T*.'"  evidences  his  back- 
ground and  experience  over  years  of 
w  riting.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
1)1  ink  will  realize  the  blurb-writer's 
wishful  build-up  or  age  the  worried 
Mr.  Cerf  by  becoming  one  of  the 
wartime  best  sellers  which  he  fears. 
Mr.  Greene  tells  his  story  in  218 
will-written  pages. 

.  ♦  .  Bm/r'.v  Castle,  a  Farrar  & 
Rinehart  mystery,  written  by  Philip 
Whitwell  Wilson,  is  a  choice  bit  for 
the  mystery  and  murder  fans. 

Mr.  ^^'ilson  successfully  achieves 
the  transfer  motif  of  imagining  him- 
self an  English  Archdeacon  telling 
the  story  of  an  almost  forgotten  mys- 
tery and  murder  for  the  benefit  of  the 
visiting  American  troops  barracks  in 
the  area.  His  style  for  this  occasion 
is  properly  parsonical  albeit  the  ex- 
pert organization  of  his  material  and 
t!:e  skill  in  building  his  suspense  evi- 
dences the  experienced  and  seasoned 
writer  and  journalist  23  years  on  the 
statf  of  The  New  York  Times 
guarantees. 

Mr.  Wilson's  detailed  British  back- 
ground has  charm.  His  characteriza- 
tion is  unusually  good.  Altogether 
the  book  is  quite  a  superior  product 
in  the  mystery  field  without  threaten- 
ing the  reputation  of  such  an  old  and 
expert  purveyor  of  thrillers  a^  Lord 
Peter  Wimsey's  creator,  Dorothy 
Sayer. 

It  is  just  such  a  book  as  this  which 
rearrouses  periodically  in  the  thought- 
ful reader  a  vast  curiosity  as  to  the 
comparative  literacy  stafidards  of 
Great  Britain  and  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson's  book  assumes  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  history,  tradition, 
folklore  and  manners  upon  the  part 
of  the  reader  of  "Bride's  Castle." 
There  is  in  this  assumption  a  certain 
snobbery  by  the  standards  of  some 
but  I  doubt  that  it  is  only  snobbery 
which  leads  so  many  British  writers 
to  credit  their  reading  public  with 
what  our  French  Canadians  carefully 
call  "instruction  and  knowledge." 
Surely  these  men  and  women,  many 
sound  journalists,  have  thought  the 
problem  through  and  know  the  limits 
of  their  readers'  intelligence. 


Or  perhaps  Britain  breeds  more  of 
the  swallow  type  of  readers,  those 
who  flit  through  a  book  content  with 
carrying  a  long,  dangling  thread.  I 
don't  know.  But  the  truth  of  it 
seems  to  me  English  detective  stories 
or  even  just  detective  stories  written 
by  English  folk  are  so  far  superior 
jobs  of  writing  per  se  that  they  shame 
many  of  our  writers  and  not  a  few 
of  the  readers. 

If  all  this  leads  Columbia  Teachers' 
College  in  its  infinite  pedagogic  wis- 
dom to  establish  a  commission  on  the 
comparative  literacy  of  Britain  and 
tli^e  United  States  .  .  .  good !  Such 
a  commission  might  also  investigate 
why  the  level  of  British  book-review- 
ing is  so  much  higher  in  the  literacy 
standards  it  demands  of  its  readers. 

♦  ♦  ♦  I  HAVE  gone  Maying  in 
strange  pastures !  To  get  back  to  the 
sound  British  mutton  of  "Bride's 
Castle"  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
tiie  author  is  a  biographer  of  IVil- 
liaiH  Pitt,  the  Younger  and  General 
Evangeline  Booth.  Since  the  list  of 
books  by  Mr.  Wilson  includes  no 
other  thriller  title  this  book  is  prob- 
ably a  "first"  by  this  author.  It's 
good,  literate  fun  in  276  pages. 


.  ♦  .  Bermuda  provides  the  set- 
ting for  David  Garth's  novel  of  in- 
trigue, spies  and  counter-espionage, 
Bermuda  Calling,  put  out  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

In  197  pages  Garth  tells  compactly 
such  a  story  as  should  arouse  the 
competitive  instincts  of  Hollywood 
script  editors.  It's  a  swell  yarn  and  its 
plot  stalks  along  like  a  well-built  guy 
going  places. 

Certainly  Bermuda  Calling  is  a 
thriller  but  it's  the  kind  of  one  that 
isn't  limited  in  its  appeal  to  those  of 
us  who  read  detective,  mystery  and 
murder  fiction  with  the  appetite  of  a 
kid  for  candy. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  however,  that  the 
style  of  both  these  mysteries  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  pretentiously 
"literary"  of  Boston  Adventure.  And 
a  fact  that  of  this  week's  budget  La- 
Farge's  book  is  the  most  likely  sur- 
vivor in  the  memory  or  on  the  shelves 
beyond  the  next  six-months. 

Perhaps  some  curious  soul  might 
put  LaFarge's  East  by  Southwest  in 
a  personal  time  capsule  and  re-read 
the  book  in  1950.  I'll  wager  he'll  find 
it  still  good  reading. 

—  Raube  Walters 
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CONTINUOUS  EXHIBITS 
CONTEMPORARY    MODERN  ART 


Paintings  and 

Exhibitions 
in  the  Modern 
Field.  Visitors 
are  Always 
Welcome 


BOO  K-S  —  MODERN  FRAMING 
REPRODUCTIONS 

*  ★  ★ 


STUART  ART  GALLERY 


455  STUART  STREET 


BOSTON  16,  MASSACHUSEHS 


Hours :  1 0  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m  we e k  d a  y  s 
except  Wednesday.  Open 
Wednesday  from  1  to  9  p.  m. 


Telephone 
COMmonwealth  4469 


LITTLE  WILBUR  AND  THE  TURTLES 
T 


W 


HIS  Ininip 
I'll  tell  vou. 


Ininip  on  luy  head; 


My  wife's  brother  I'.ill's  little  brat 
— er,  t\-ke — came  to  spend  last  week 
with  my  wife  and  myself  while  Bill 
went  off  on  a  bin — a  business  trip  to 
Chicago.  Bill's  wife  was  at  her 
mother's,  where  she  spent  half  her 
time  anyhow.  Knowing  Bill,  I  can 
understand  this.  She  usually  took 
little  Wilbur  with  her,  but  this  time 
she  didn't.  Since  my  acquaintance 
with  Wilbur  ripened  (and  rotted)  I 
can  understand  this  too. 

W  ilbur  is  one  of  those  precocious 
little  weasels,  and  that  morning  riding 
on  the  train  to  work  when  I  read  the 
turtle  story  I  decided  to  have  some  fun 
with  him.  You  know  the  turtle  gag — 
you  buy  someone  a  tiny  turtle,  and  at 
the  same  time  buy  others  of  varying 
sizes.  Each  morning  you  secretly 
switch  turtles,  and  observe  the  inno- 
cent victim's  reactions. 

So  that  night  I  brought  home  a 
turtle  bowl  and  a  turtle — unknown  to 
Wilbur  I  also  had  two  other  larger 
turtles.  Wilbur  accepted  my  gift 
calmly,  gave  me  a  polite  but  bored 
thank  you,  looked  at  the  turtle  and 
uttered  some  Latin  name  I  didn't  quite 
catch 

The  next  day  I  was  up  bright  and 
early  and  switched  turtles,  putting  the 
next  size  into  the  bowl.  Did  Wilbvu" 
come  joyously  whooping  to  inspect  his 
new  pet  before  breakfast  ?  He  did 
not.  I  had  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  change  in  size,  and  it  brought  but 
a  tiny  gleam  of  interest  to  those 
cold  bespectacled  eyes.  "Remarkable 
growth,"  he  said  calmly,  and  opened 
my  morning  paj^er  to  an  article  on 
futuristic  art.  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
read  the  comics  that  day.  and  was  for- 
tified only  by  the  thought  of  Wilbur's 
reactions  on  the  morrow. 

When  he  saw  the  largest  turtle  he 
was  surprised,  blast  him,  but  he  wasn't 
excited.  And  he  condescended  to  look 
at  it  for  a  full  minute  before  rendering 
his  decision.  Then  he  announced,  judi- 
ciously, "Curious.  Clear  case  of  hyper- 
thyroidism." 


controlled  myself,  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  another  dawn  would 
see  the  medium-sized  turtle  again  in 
the  bowl. 


The  next  morning  W  ilbur  DID 
look  at  the  turtle  the  first  thing  on 
arising.  Tell  me,  had  I  not  earned 
SOINIK  exclamation ?  Surprise?  Dis- 
appM)intment  ?  SOMEthing?  Did  I 
get  it?  Xo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
little  refugee  from  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
lo(jked  serenely  complacent.  And  he 
said  nothing.  So  I  said  nothing.  I 
too  have  my  pride. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday,  and  I 
woke  up  feeling  especially  good  for  a 
Sunday — the  present  liquor  situation 
may  have  something  to  do  with  that. 
At  any  rate,  I  was  up  early  enough  to 
put  the  original  tiny  turtle  back  in  the 


bowl.  NOW,  Wilbur. 

And  what  did  the  dear  little  fellow 
do  ?  \\'hen  he  arose,  he  looked  at  the 
turtle,  the  first  thing,  sure  enough. 
But  he  made  no  remarks  ;  he  teetered 
there  mentalh'  preening  himself.  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  forced  a 
laugh  and  said.  "At  the  rate  he's  going 
now,  Wilbur,  he'll  soon  disappear  al- 
together, won't  he  ?" 

\\'ilbur  gave  me  a  superior  smile. 
"I  don't  think  so."  he  said.  "I  think 
he'll  stoj)  shrinking  now.  I  am  not 
going  to  put  any  more  of  your  wife's 
reducing  pills  in  his  bowl." 

What's  that  got  to  do  with  this 
bump  on  my  head?  Oh.  that's  where 
the  wife  hit  me  with  the  turtle  bowl 
when  I  took  the  ax  to  the  door  of  the 
bathroom  wliere  little  Wilbur  had 
locked  himself  in. 

— ^JOHN  E.  DONOVAX 


Don't  laugh.    It  wasn't  funny.  I 


My  girl  says  if  yoti  don't  stop  picking  on  me  she'll  quit  sending  me  those 
cookies  you  like  so  well !  " 
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THERE  ARE  NO  NUMBERS 


.   ♦   ♦   O  THE  drums  of  Fate  beat 

(in  this  night ; 
'J'omorrow  I  start  on  the  fatal  flight ; 
I  face  the  issue  without  appeal 
For  am  I  not  tied  on  Destiny's  wheel? 
Tlirough  my  troubled  sleep  comes  that 

rhythmic  pound 
Driving    my    pinwheel  thoughts 

around ; 

There  are  the  bunks  where  my  bud- 
dies slept. 

We  do  not  cry,  but  inside  we've  wept. 

No  time  for  sorrow,  no  time  for  tears  ; 

Our  youth  has  vanished,  where  hours 
mean  years. 

My  number's  up,  and  my  time  has 
come ; 

I  answer  the  throb  of  the  fated  drum, 
For  the  drums  of  Fate  no  hand  can 
stop 

Nor  add  one  second  to  Destiny's  clock. 

Trite  arc  flic  promises,  every  one. 
Faitli  is  a  posifiz'c  thing,  my  son. 
See  with  your  eves,  hear  ivifh  your 
ears 

For  nothing  is  made  of  zvliat  appears. 
The  mystical  body  oj  Christ  can  stop 
Destiny's  -a'liecl  and  tlie  timeless  clock. 

But  here  is  the  girl  with  the  blue-mist 
eyes, 

The  throbbing  breasts  and  the  silken 
thighs ; 

The  lips  that  quiver  on  the  flower- 
scent  breath. 

Shall  I  take  her  now  ?  for  I  ride  to 
death. 

Plant  new  life  ere  the  rising  sun 
When  I  crash  in  the  flak  of  the  rabid 
Hun, 

Pass  in  the  wreck  of  my  burning 
plane 

With  my  boney  spine  in  my  jellied 
brain. 

But  I  had  those  kisses,  I  had  the 
thrill 

To  bring  new  life  ere  I  went  to  Hell. 
But   where   are   those  "everlasting 
arms" 

To  guard  me  against  all  earthly 
harms  ? 

And  where  are  the  lambs  that  have 

gone  astray 
And    the    sparrows    the  "Father" 

guards  each  day? 
And  Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke 

and  John, 


\\'ill  they  bless  THLS  bed  that  I  lie 
on? 

There  arc  no  numbers,  there  is  no 
fate. 

The  battle  is  ahcays  'tzui.vt  loz'c  and 
hate 

For  He  IV ho  died  on  a  cypress  tree 
Arrested  the  ivhcel  oj  Destiny ; 
Forcz'cr  freed  the  ini mortal  soul — 
Part  of  Himself,  part  oj  the  IV hole. 
There  are  no  numbers,  there  is  no 
drum. 

GOD  is  the  Father,  you  are  the  son. 
The  "Father"  zvill  guard  each  lamb 
and  bird. 

And  the  four  Apostles  zi'ill  keep  tJieir 
word : 

"See  zcilh  your  eyes,  hear  with  your 
ears, 

"For  nothing  is  made  oj  what  ap- 
pears". 

True  are  the  Promises,  everyone. 
Faith  is  a  positive  thing,  my  son. 
"Y^oit  believe  in  God,  beliez'c  in  Me" 
For  nothing  is  shrouded  in  mystery, 
And   those   "everlasting   arms"  are 
there 

To  hold  you  on  land,  or  sea.  or  air. 

"But    what   is    right,    and    who  is 
wrong" : 

The  ageless,  ceaseless  battle  song. 
My  country  calls  and  I  must  fight 
Against  the  wrong  and  for  the  right. 
"Yet  what  is  truth",  asked  Pilate 
when 


He  sought  fsca]K'  from  the  foulest 
sin  ; 

"And  what  is  good",  asked  Socrates 
As  the  hemlock  crept  above  his  knees. 
Where  are  the  corners  on  my  bed, 
And  those  four  angels   'round  my 
head, 

For  now  I  smash  me  down  to  sleep. 
Praying  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep 
And  "Teddy  Bear",  and  curly  "Bo- 
Peep" 

The  "Little  Toy  .Soldiers"  tryst  must 
keep. 

The  "Sermon  on  the  Mount"  zvill  tell 
That  you  yourselj  make  Heaven  or 
Hell. 

Your  number  lies  in  your  ozvn  strong 
hand. 

You  can  move  a  mountain  from  the 
land. 

And  cast  it  into  the  deepest  sea 
With  a  mustard  seed's  belicj  in  "Me". 
The  "Word"  is  plain,  and  tlie  "Path'' 

is  straight 
Your  conscience  zvill  lead  you  to  the 

"Gate"  ; 

Believe  in  God,  and  your  neighbor, 
too; 

The  other  Commandments  zvill  follozv 
you. 

For  He  Who  loosens  the  bondage 
chain 

And   eases   these   bleeding  nations' 
pain, 

Pain  of  tlie  body,  and  mind  and  soul, 
God's  broken  pattern  again  makes 
zvhole. 

— ^Thomas  Fay  Walsh 


WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave.   (MU.  Q-7920). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
.K;  49th  St.  OVI.  2-1200).  Payson  Re's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves 
§2.50  after  10  p.m.  and  §2.00  other  days 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.    (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hote 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  week- 
days, $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  top  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  a  n  Hudson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  n  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  co   ,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  E  son,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Di  er  from  $2.00-$2.50 
Sat.  &  Sun.  Min  ;  2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Cha  terbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily. 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M.  No  cover — No 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
$1.75.  No  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
day.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Dinner  from  $1.25.   3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper. 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 
from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  c  sine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 

Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 


Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.   No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever, 
Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  $1.65. 

One  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.   See  for 

yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).   Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Earn,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant    Transportation    Room,    54th  & 

B'way.  For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.  Outstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

Oyster  Ear,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  Oyster  Bar  is  famous 
'round  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  course,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  service  is  speedy. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food; 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.  7  East  44th  St., 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  Open 

I  A.M.  daily.  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M.— 
$1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Man- 
hattan's newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  food. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefe  ler 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.    Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open 

II  to  1  A.M.  incl.  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  $1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI. 
2-9437).  Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare 
served.    Closed  Sun. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St. 
(EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French  Restau- 
rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI. 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe 
luncheon  $1.50,  and  a  Pre-Theatre  din- 
ner from  S2  from  6  P.M.  A  la  carte 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  the 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason- 
able prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'way,  Broadway's  Town 
Hall. 

Mayan,  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800). 
Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  food. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  65c.  Sizzling 
skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75.  Different  na- 
tional dish  each  day. 

Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785). 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALIAN 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185). 
Thirty-six  years  of  ser^'ice  of  good  Italian 
food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Ital- 
ian food,  including  time  honored  favor- 
ites. Bar,  Luncheons  and  Dinner. 
Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511). 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect 
meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm,  344  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  din- 
ing. Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Norse- 
men. 

Wivel,    254   W.    54th   St.   (CI.  7-9056). 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord.  | 
Dinner  from  $1.85.    No  minimum  e.xcept 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss  PaviUon,  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL. 
5-8680).  Superb  Swiss  and  Continental 
food.  Paul  Burger,  Mg^.  Luncheon  from 
$1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.00.  Closed  Sun- 
day. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newest  i 
Skipper   Restaurant    at    7    E.    44th  St. 
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CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON 


tweeds  ^JT^  lAJordteJd 

It  is  not  too  early  to  think  about  your  fall 
clothes.  Our  men's  styles  are  sharper  this 
season,  both  in  Tweed  and  Worsted  fabrics. 


Pnced    $47.50  and 


more 


GRAND  NEWS  fOft  ¥0U 

BARE-LEGGED  BEAUTIES 

Wear  it  with  town  clothes 
and  keep  them  guessing  whether 
or  not  they're  nylons.  Wear 

it  with  shorts,  a  bathing 
suit,  for  a  quick  "tan." 
Wear  it  with  evening  clothes 
for  a  "no-thread"  stocking 
look.  Easy  to  apply  cream.  No 
mess,  no  powdery  residue, 
and  it's  water-resistant.  1.00 

vtut  tax 


For  smooth,  hair-free  legs, 
Helena  Rubinstem 
MJIWTE  HAIR  REMOVER, 
1.00.  REFILLS,  .50 


11      NEWBURY  STREET 


BOSTON 


KENMORE  5270 


£NGLAND'S  LAKGES>T  STORE 


0^ 


^^^^^^^ 


designed  these  two  beautiful  new  suits  for  fall,  and  of  course, 
Jordan's  loses  no  time  in  giving  you  this  preview. 
Take  note  of  their  good,  clean-cut  classic  lines, 
so  characteristically  California,  and  of  the  skillful  tailoring 
you  associate  with  Rosenblum.  Gems  for  late  vacations,  and  a 
smart  start  into  fall.  At  left,  classic  three-button  suit 
with  the  new  Wilshire  collar,  100%  wool  Venetian  covert 
in  Victory  blue,  green,  gold,  rust,  horizon  blue  ...  all 

hand-stitched  ...  10  to  20    29.95 

At  right,  new  version  of  the  smart  collarless  suit,  done 

beautifully  in  100%  wool  Venetian  covert,  in  lilac, 

rose,  gold,  blue  or  grey.   10  to  20    29.95 


MISSES'  SUITS  —  SECOND  FLOOR  — MAIN  STORE 
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FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 


American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 

of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg., 
48  Poylston  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly, 
6  P.  M.  to  midnight.  Stage  enteftain- 
ment,  free  refreshments,  dancing.  Dev. 
8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 
.  Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Office — Lib,  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,   Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston — Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath,  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army   &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,   32   City  Sq., 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  onlv),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burrou-^hs  Newrsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  onlv) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 
Central  Sq.,  Cambridg(^Tro.  3860. 


Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. — 
Ken.  7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  .St. — Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  .Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  ■  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  "918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U. 
Building,  48  Boylston  Street,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M. -5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.    Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 

Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  may  take  books  away. 
Ocean  Cruise  to  Provincetown.  Special 
rates  for  servicemen.  S.S.  Steel  Fier  sails 
at  9.30  A.M.  week  days  and  Sundays  from 
Foster's  Wharf — 9  hour  ocean  cruise — \}4 
hours  in  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod.  Dancing,  refreshments,  games 
and  other  recreation  on  board.  Call  Hub 
2650. 
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BE  SMART! 

HAVE  A  TAILORED 
HOMEMAKER  PLAN 
of  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
TO  FIT  YOU 

Homemaker  Is  easy-to- 
make  .  .  .  easy-to-pay  .  .  . 
not  ready-made  but  cus- 
+om-er  made  in  its  appli- 
cation. 

We  invite  you  to 
learn  more  about 
HOMEMAKER. 

MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

"WE  ARE  HOMEMAKERS" 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operati-je  Bank  in  Massachusetts 


MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO    APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

5  X  7  ^^95 

photos  ^M: 

Including  one  miniature  size  photo 
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Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


^^^'V€  'Wolt.  £/rul'^ . . .  soul-stirring  melody . . . 

from  the  throbbing  heart  of  a  violin . . .  from  the  singing  heart 

of  a  lady  in  love  . . .  from  the  golden  heart  of 

a  fragrance . . .  captured  forever  in  pulsing,  thrilling  Stradivari, 

latest  perfume  creation  of  Prince  Matchabelli. 

S/rmJii'ifri  in  \he  jawwus,  tpU-OKvusttA  .Pnncf  ~\[i\h\\\hi\\\  Crowns 
7.50,  13.50,  25.00  (Plus  Jaxj 


711     FIFTH     AVENUE,     NEW  YORK 


AT     R.     H.     STEARNS     CO    .     ^  O  S 'T  O  n  .  MASS 


GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Durgin-Park,  30  North  Market  Street 
(CAP.  2038).  Nationally  famous  dining 
rooms.  Good  substantial  food,  served  the 
way  you  like  it.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  market  district,  and  plenty  of 
market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanove 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners.  No  30% 
tax  anytime  here.  Luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper.   Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
at  Kenmore  Square  offers  superb  food 
and  the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Nota- 
ble at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Socie- 
ty" is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name  will 
be  served  to  equal  the  best  you  have 
had  elsewhere.    A  gourmet's  paradise. 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB. 
1340).  Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food 
that's  prepared  by  chefs  who  know  their 
business.   Always  superlative  food. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 
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Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served.    $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.  m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily,  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Aye.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  $1  cover 
charge  after  9  p.  m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch" 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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a  new 


compact  make-u 


by 


Takes  but  a  moment  to  smooth  on  this  youthful- 
looking  make-up  that  remains  fresh  and 
unwiltable  hour  after  hour  wWhout  ihe  need 
of  re-powdering.  Made  with  an  emulsified 

lanolin  base,  Doraldina  can  be  used 
on  all  skin  textures— imparting  a  soft,  velvety 
finish.  It  helps  conceal  freckles  and  minor 
skin  imperfections.  Six  fashion-right  shades 
to  choose  from.  .  .  .  $1.50,  piusiox. 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 


Fogg  Museum',  cor.  Broadway  and  Qiiincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art ;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  138  Newbury  St. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT  SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets,  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Garden  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lantems  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The 
oldest  church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
dunng  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  frame  biiilding  in  city  of 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.    Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript— "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 


A  RARE 

TREAT ! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

IF  you  enjoy  looking  a\  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
For  a  collection  or  glFf,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  of  the 
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Boston's  Smartest 
Music  and  Gift  Shop 


GREETING  CARDS 
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•  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
•  MUSICAL  ACCESSORIES 
•  GIFTS  -  PIANOS 
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COMMON  TALK 


Sfonii  Warnings 

«  ♦  ♦  A  TRAGIC  incident  happened 
to  mar  the  swan  boat  cruise  of  a  local 
insurance  executive  and  his  four- 
year-old  son.  The  trip  had  been 
planned  for  days,  with  the  son  in  a 
glow  of  excitement.  When  the  day 
arrived,  the  two  hurried  across  the 
bridge  and  down  the  steps  to  the  swan 
boat  landing.  The  Commodore  was 
there,  of  course,  looking  moody. 

When  the  proud  father  offered  the 
required  funds  for  a  tour  of  the 
"lake,"  the  Commodore  informed  him 
that  the  boats  were  not  running. 

"The  sea  is  so  rough,"  he  went  on, 
]X)inting  at  the  water,  "that  we  can't 
go  out.  W'ind  might  send  us  aground 
on  the  far  shore  !" 

Bitterly  disappointed,  the  man  and 
his  son  breasted  the  wind  and  went 
off  into  the  distances  near  the  "'far 
shore." 

Solution 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  DISAPPOINTED  Alabama 
tourist  here  to  see  the  historic  New 
England  sights  was  inveighing  against 
Emerson's  and  Thoreau's  Concord  in 
a  lobby  of  a  local  hotel.  With  a  cold 
bitterness,  he  said : 

"Of  course,  they  can't  have  a  juve- 
nile delinquency  problem  or  crime  in 
Concord.  It  isn't  that  the  town  is  so 
resj^ectful  of  their  honored  dead  or 
their  traditions.  It's  the  Concord  mos- 
quitoes !  Have  you  ever  met  one  of 
their  mosquitoes,  sir?  No  child  and 
certainly  few  adults  would  dare  face 
them.   Thev  blanket  the  town  after 


dark  in  Victory  formation  and  attack- 
under  the  most  formidable  Axis  lead- 
ership. From  now  on,  I'll  call  all 
mosquito  bumps  'Concord  souve- 
nirs' !" 

After  a  gloomy  pause,  the  tourist 
went  on : 

"Concord  doesn't  need  a  curfew. 
Concord  has  mosquitoes !" 

Help  Wanted 

.  ♦  ♦  ♦  J UST  what  it  is  about  want 
ads  that  fascinates  us,  we  wouldn't 
know.  But  we  can  recognize  a  trend 
when  we  see  one.  Under  the  Help 
Wanted  classification  in  a  local  news- 
paper, we  found  the  following : 

RELIABLE  BOY  or  girl 
to  walk  a  dog.  Good  pay.  .  .  . 

Several  things  bother  us.  W'hat 
sort  of  a  reference  about  reliability 
will  be  acceptable?  And  how  about 
that  "good  pay"  ? 


Naval  Courtesy 

.  «  .  One  longtime  resident  at  the 
Hotel  Lincolnshire  which  is  now  a 
WAVE  barracks  received  a  polite 
official  letter  the  other  day,  asking  him 
to  have  luncheon  at  the  hotel  on  a 
certain  date.  He,  and  several  other 
former  residents  of  the  hotel,  were  in- 
vited to  see  what  had  happened  to  the 
place,  together  with  a  collection  of 
photos  of  WAVES  at  work.  Oh,  yes, 
luncheon  was  included. 

There  is  something  understanding 
and  kind  about  this  Naval  thoughtful- 
ness.  The  idea  of  letting  them  see 
what  has  happened  to  the  bookcases 
in  the  bedroom  or  what  has  occurred 
with  the  plumbing  has  possibilities. 
It  ought  to  rub  out  a  lot  of  sentimen- 
tal bosh  cluttering  up  their  minds 
about  the  "dear  old  place." 

Culled  from  Somewhere 

♦  ♦  ♦  Speaking  of  WAVES,  the 
question-and-answer  department  of 
some  local  newspaper  (the  contribu- 
tor forgot  to  give  us  all  the  data) 
comes  up  with  a  touch  of  humor. 

Question  :  Do  you  think  joining  the 
Waves  will  help  me  find  a  husband  ? 

Answer :  Yes,  we  know  several 
girls  who  joined  the  Waves  three 
months  ago  and  they're  now  aviation 
machinists'  mates. 

Looking  Ahead 

♦  ♦  ♦  According  to  very  reliable 
information,    passed    along    by  the 


ill 
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smoothly-geared  publicity  department, 
we  can  now  bring  yon  the  dope  on 
peace  plans,  as  the  undergraduate 
sees  them 

For  the  past  year,  a  group  of  32 
students  have  been  meeting  regularly 
to  discuss  post-war  plans  and  draw  up 
a  "program  for  peace." 

Taking  issue  with  the  policy  of  na- 
tions in  the  past  to  regard  higher  offi- 
cials of  aggressor  nations  as  sovereign 
and  immune  to  punishment,  the  stu- 
dent board  "asks  that  an  Interna- 
tional Tribunal  be  s.^t  up  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  war  criminals. 
Furthermore,  the  United  Nations 
should  issue  a  multi-lateral  ultimatum 
to  all  non-belligerent  nations  stating 
that  the  harboring  of  war  criminals 
shall  be  considered  as  an  unfriendly 
act  against  all  the  United  Nations." 

Wrapping  vip  such  subjects  as 
boundaries,  world  government,  edu- 
cation and  an  International  Police 
Force  in  brisk,  practical  bundles,  the 


students  go  on  to  the  economic  phase. 
"This  war  has  often  been  described 
as  one  between  'Have'  and  'Have  Not' 
powers.  In  order  to  prevent  this  in 
the  future,  all  nations  and  peoples 
sliould  have  ec|uitable  access  to  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world. 
"Freedom  from  Want'  must  become  a 
living  reality." 

Somehow,  the  word  "eeiuitable" 
brings  a  deep  sigh  to  our  lips.  It's  the 
old  shell  game  all  over  again.  Coping 
with  "How  to  end  the  depression" 
during  college  days,  we  made  the  mis- 
take of  coming  up  with  an  idea  of 
creating  jobs  for  the  "Have  Nots." 
We've  always  believed  that  FDR  got 
hold  of  our  term  ]3aper  and  snitched 
the  idea.  If  he  gets  a  look  at  that 
word  "equitable,"  hang  onto  the  storm 
fence,  kids.  It  will  get  the  business. 

Paii-Haiidliiu/  Plus 

.  ♦  ♦  The  first  lady  pan-handler 
we've  e\-er  hai)i^)ened  to  watch  work 


was  a  fairly  well-dressed  old  woman 
who  was  walking  along  Providence 
Street.  She  filled  all  the  requirements 
— bent,  pale,  neat  in  manner.  The  only 
artistic  touch  we  would  have  wanted 
to  add  was  to  have  her  comb  her  hair. 
It  bushed  out  from  under  her  straw 
skull  cap  like  the  bristles  on  a  cheap 
])aint  brush. 

She  was  walking  slowly,  looking  in 
the  shoj)  windows  until  she  sighted 
ft)ur  soldiers  bound  for  the  bus  termi- 
nal. Then,  she  began  to  get  so  fragile 
and  tottering  that  when  the  soldiers 
came  abreast  of  her,  they  stopj^ed  in 
alarm  when  she  spoke  to  them. 

"Bo3's,"  she  said,  in  a  quavery  voice. 
"I'm  somebody's  mother.  But  for  the 
Grace  of  God,  I  might  be  yours.  Can 
you  spare  a  dime  so  I  can  take  the 
subway  home?" 

Before  we  finished  loitering  along 
behind  her,  she  had  collected  a  fast 
dollar's  worth  of  dimes.  Not  bad  for 
"somebodv's  mother" ! 
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Sub-way  Vista 

.  ♦  .  Two  other  elderly  ladies  who 
could  double  for  Boston  dowagers 
without  half  trying,  got  aboard  a 
Lechniere-bound  subway  the  other 
morning.  They  were  both  chewing 
gum  like  crazy  and  staring  straight 
ahead.  When  Scollay  Square  arrived, 
up  rose  tlie  dowagers,  removed  the 
gum  simultaneously  from  their  mouths, 
placed  it  neatly  in  the  gum  wrappers, 
dropped  it  in  their  handbags,  and 
marched  sedately  out  of  the  car. 

(lallant 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  same  Lechmere  car 
which  produced  the  eye-popping,  gum- 
chewers.  gave  us  another  scene  from 
life.  At  the  North  Station  a  frail  old 
gentleman  of  about  seventy-five  years 
and  his  less  fragile  but  equally  elderly 
wife  got  on  the  car. 

With  a  very  courtly  manner,  the  old 
man  gave  his  wife  his  arm,  and  to- 
gether they  lurched  and  stumbled  to 
seats  in  the  rear  of  the  bucking  car. 
When  we  arrived  at  Lechmere,  the  old 
man  got  out  of  the  car,  turned  around, 
and  lifted  his  wife  of?  the  step.  As  they 
walked  away,  the  old  man  looked  back 
and  winked.  It  was  a  wink  that  said, 
louder  than  words  :  ''You  didn't  think 
I  could  do  it.  did  you?" 

He  was  right.  We  didn't. 

Piiczler 

...  A  MONTH-OLD  puzzler  was 
brought  to  our  attention  the  other 
afternoon  by  a  dignified  matron  who 
airs  her  Pekinese  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

''I  was  walking  there  on  Saturday 
afternoon,"  she  explained,  "when  I 
saw  something  that  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me.  There  at  the  corner  of 
Exeter  and  Commonwealth  Avenue 
was  a  lovely  antique  love-seat,  with 
two  men  seated  on  it,  smoking  and 
talking  away  at  a  great  rate.  I 
watched  them  for  over  a  half  hour 
before  I  realized  that  I  must  be  dis- 
turbing them  by  staring." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 
then  added,  with  wistful  envy : 

"It  was  just  about  noon,  and  they 
did  look  so  comfortable  for  such  a  hot 
day !" 


Esplanade  Opening 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  concert  which  opened 
the  first  of  the  series  on  the  Esplanade 
was  its  usual  excellent  self.  And  the 
crowds  which  swarmed  over  the  turf 
in  front  of  the  Shell  were  ditto.  But 
the  completely  satisfying  final  touch 
to  the  concerts  were  the  snatches  of 
conversation  we  overheard. 

The  best  of  these  bits,  we  tiiink, 
came  from  two  sedate,  elderly  gentle- 
men. They  were  sitting  rather  un- 
comfortably on  the  grass  far  in  the 
background.  After  one  particularly 
climatic  selection,  during  which  the 
conductor's  hair  got  rumpled  and  his 
coat  twisted  askew,  the  plump  mem- 
ber of  the  pair  observed  to  his  friend  : 

"All  that  arm-waving.  That  must 
give  him  an  awful  slice  on  the  golf 


home  early  on  the  morning  after  Sept. 
16,  1661.  On  the  night  before,  he 
had  been  reviewing  troo])s,  and  was.  at 
the  time,  crossing  the  Common  on  his 
horse.  Unfortunately,  he  collided  with 
a  cow,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  broke 
his  neck.  The  historian  states  that  "he 
was  considered  to  have  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country." 

Foot  Race 


A. 


course 


I n  Sei'ince 

♦  ♦  ♦  Browsing  around  through 
the  records  on  Boston  Common,  we 
came  across  a  few  lines  which  seem  to 
have  tickled  the  historian  as  much  as  it 
did  us.  It  appears  that  Major-General 
Humphrey  Atherton  was  returning 


(NOTMER  little  incident 
which  must  have  come  out  of  the  heat 
wave  was  a  very  sjiecial  kind  of  a 
foot-race  which  really  snarled  traffic 
at  the  Charles  Street  circle. 

Bursting  out  of  the  gate  near  the 
bathing  beach  on  the  river  came  a 
four-year-old  little  boy,  running  at  a 
very  fast  clip.  Behind  him  ran  his 
mother  and  older  sister,  all  shouting 
for  Bobby  to  stop.  They  dodged  be- 
tween cars  with  tremendous  skill,  and 
Bobby  was  maintaining  his  lead  com- 
fortably when  last  seen. 

The  novelty  about  the  race  was 
this :  the  lad  was  wearing  his  "birth- 
day suit."  The  only  stitch  of  clothes 
on  him  was  a  beanie  on  his  head. 


What  —  another  new  suit  f 


I  huk:tikg"icn  ~  AVt  ) 


'^Step  hack  to  the  rear  of  the  car,  pleased 
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BABY  GOES 

♦  ♦  ♦  Of  course  I  knew  all  this 
business  about  what  New  York  was 
like  in  war  time.  That  is,  I  knew  it 
in  a  theoretical  way,  having  been 
too  busy  to  venture  the  other  side  of 
the  pastoral  life  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
But  now  I  really  had  to  go  to  New 
York  on  business,  there  were  no  two 
ways  about  it.  So  I  listened  gravely 
to  all  that  my  more  travelled  friends 
had  to  tell  about  their  harrowing 
experiences  on  trains  and  so  forth, 
and  with  a  proper  sense  of  forebod- 
ing, tempered  somewhat  by  the  in- 
evitable excitement  of  starting  of? 
for  New  York  after  a  long  time  away, 
I  got  myself  in  hand. 

Injunction  number  one,  travel  light. 
So  I  got  out  my  smallest  weekend 
case  and  packed  in  Spartan  fashion 
for  a  three  day  stay.  Injunction  two, 
wire  ahead  for  reservations.  Being  a 
thrifty  girl,  I  wrote.  And  the  day 
before  I  was  to  leave,  the  letter  came 
saying  "Sorry,  all  reservations  book- 
ed up  weeks  ago,"  in  a  tone  that  im- 
plied "Really,  madam,  you  should 
know  better."  Chastened,  I  sent  a 
wire  to  another  hotel.  Prompt  reply. 
Sorry.  I  sent  another,  and  another. 
The  answer  to  the  last  one  was  very 
leisurely,  very  unenthusiastic,  but  af- 
firmative. 

Following  injunction  number  three, 
I  raced  and  tore  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  Boston  subway  stations  to 
get  to  the  train  well  ahead  of  start- 
ing time.  I  was  rewarded  with  stand- 
ing for  half  an  hour  completely  sur- 
rounded by  British  sailors.  But  just 
as  I  was  beginning  to  get  warmed 
up  to  the  idea,  they  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  they  were  waiting  for 
the  wrong  train.  With  a  great  rush 
and  a  swinging  up  of  duffle  bags, 
they  tore  to  the  next  track,  leaving 
me  feeling  very  like  a  terrified  rab- 
bit caught  in  a  buffalo  stampede. 

I  was  travelling  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  as  the  posters  tell  you,  and 
getting  a  seat  was  simple.  I  waited 
with  pleasant  expectancy  for  the  or- 
deal of  having  the  ubiquitous  GI  Joe 
talk  my  ear  of¥  all  the  way  to  New 
York,  but  all  I  got  was  a  fat  middle- 
aged  female  who  said  nothing  what- 
ever except  "excuse  me"  every  time 
she  fell  over  my  feet.  There  wasn't 


TO  TOWN 

a  Marine  in  sight.  It's  all  rumor,  I 
thought  with  considerable  disgust ;  it's 
just  like  peacetime.  So  I  went  to 
sleep,  and  woke  up  in  New  Haven 
in  time  to  see  two  beautiful  pilots 
get  up  across  the  aisle  and  leave  the 
train.  I'd  slept  right  through  their 
trip! 

At  Grand  Central  I  got  a  cab  with 
the  greatest  of  ease.  I  was  getting 
more  and  more  skeptical  about  all 
this  talk  of  wartime  problems.  But 
the  cab  didn't  move.  The  driver  dis- 
appeared. He  came  back  five  times, 
with  five  other  passengers.  The  one 
I  remember  most  vividly  is  the  pout- 
ing ten  year  old  who  brought  the 
jump-seat  down  on  my  knee.  Charm- 
ing child.  When  I  let  out  a  subdued 
shriek,  she  eyed  me  with  an  obvious 
morbid  pleasure,  and  took  another 
drag  on  her  lollipop. 

The  driver  stopped  about  four 
blocks  from  my  hotel.  "You  don't 
mind  getting  out  here,  do  you?"  he 
said,  putting  my  bag  on  the  sidewalk 
firmly. 

I  said  no,  feebly.  It  was  raining 
hard. 

"Just  four  little  blocks,"  he  said 
cheerfully,  and  drove  off. 

Weary,  wet,  and  dirt}',  I  stumbled 
into  the  hotel  lobby,  my  mind  firmly 
fixed  on  a  hot  bath  and  a  nice  clean 
bed.  I  told  the  woman  at  the  desk 
my  name,  and  that  I  had  a  room  re- 
served. She  took  a  long  time  look- 
ing me  over.  Then  reluctantly  she 
agreed  that  they  did  have  a  room 
for  me. 

"Where's  your  luggage?"  she  ask- 
ed 

I  pointed  to  my  overnight  case. 
Her  eyebrows  shot  up.  "That?"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  of  horror. 


I  was  beginning  to  resent  this  fe- 
male. "What's  the  matter  with  it?" 
I  asked  belligerently.  "It's  a  good 
piece  of  leather,  pre-war  Mark 
Cross." 

"But  is  that  all?"  she  said.  And 
as  she  stared  at  it,  the  bag  seemed 
to  shrink  to  the  size  of  a  toothbrush 
holder. 

She  called  the  manager.  "That,"  she 
said,  "is  all  she's  got."  He  looked 
at  it.  Then  he  looked  at  me,  a  shrewd 
calculating  look  that  plainly  said 
"You  don't  fool  me,  my  girl.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  that  thing  is  empty, 
and  you  plan  to  jump  your  bill." 

"Look,"  I  said,  in  desperation, 
"how  do  you  know  it  isn't  full  of 
mink  and  diamonds?" 

But  there  was  no  appeal  from  that 
eagle  eye.  "She'll  have  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance," he  said. 

Meekly,  I  paid.  Anything  to  get  to 
that  room  and  bath.  "How  long  are 
you  going  to  stay?"  was  the  next 
hospitable  question.  And  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  I  said  four  days.  She 
sighed. 

I  registered,  and  paid  in  advance, 
and  started  slinking  toward  the  ele- 
vator with  a  strong  feeling  that  every- 
one in  the  lobby  was  watching  me  and 
thinking  "There  goes  that  crook. 
She  and  lier  empty  weekend  case !" 
Just  as  I  got  to  the  elevator,  the 
clerk's  ringing  voice  shook  the  raf- 
ters. "Just  a  minute !  A  dollar  deposit 
on  your  key."  Utterly  shaken,  I  flung 
a  dollar  at  her  and  escaped  into  the 
elevator. 

There  was  an  interesting  thing 
about  that  elevator,  as  I  discovered 
later,  when  my  equilibrium  was  re- 
stored. On  the  upper  floors  there 
was  a  sign  over  the  push-botton  say- 
ing "Ring  once  for  down,  twice  for 
up."  I  always  had  to  fight  down  a 
frantic  desire  to  push  three  times, 
just  to  see  what  would  happen. 

I  soon  discovered  that  my  rela- 
tionship with  the  front  desk  was  not 
terminated.  Every  time  I  ventured 
into  the  lobby,  either  going  or  com- 
ing, either  the  clerk  or  the  manager 
would  greet  me  with  broad  happy 
smiles  and  the  question,"  Are  you 
leaving  us  now?"  When  I  said  no, 
their  faces  would  droop.  I  began  to 
get  an  inferiority  complex,  and  to 
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woiulcr  if  ilicrc  were  some  back  en- 
trance I  cunld  use. 

Across  the  hall  from  niv  rt)om  was 
a  remarkable  old  man  whom  I  never 
saw,  who  spent  his  days  and  evenings 
greeting  an  endless  stream  of  friends 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  grew  m 
volume  as  the  night  wore  on.  ( )ne 
night  around  dinner  time  I  heard  a 
quarrel  going  on. 

"Listen,"  the  old  man  was  bellow- 
ing, in  his  somewhat  bent  English, 
"I  am  a  go  crazy.  You  will  drive-a 
me  mad.  I  cannot  stand  it."  I  leaned 
my  ear  to  the  door  with  delighted 
anticipation.  In  the  background,  the 
words  inaudible,  I  could  hear  a  wo- 
man's protest.  I  pictured  a  tremendous 
lover's  quarrel,  the  man  old  but  still 
vigorous,  long  white  hair  and  mous- 
taches ( for  I  had  firmly  established 
him  in  my  mind  as  a  musician),  the 
woman  a  fading  but  still  lovely  beauty 
whom  he  had  pursued  passionately 
for  years.  I  waited  in  delicious  sus- 
pense for  the  next  words.  They  came 
in  a  great  bellow.  "Woman,"  he 
shouted,  "you  got  to  make  up  your- 
a  mind.  Are  you  going  to  have-a 
chicken  gumbo  or-a  ox  tail  soup?" 

Disillusioned,  I  went  out  to  dinner. 
I  had  been  working  up  a  pleasant 
hunger  in  honor  of  my  favorite  res- 
taurant. I  walked  blocks  and  blocks 
in  a  slithering  drizzle  of  rain  to  get 
to  it,  my  mind  dwelling  on  memories 
of  antipasto,  minestrone,  chicken 
cacciatore.  It  wasn't  till  I  was  through 
ordering  that  a  vague  sense  of  un- 
familiarity  prompted  me  to  ask  the 
waiter  if  Joe  and  Tony  still  ran  the 
restaurant.  He  shook  his  head  scorn- 
fully. 

"Naw.  Those  birds  got  drafted. 
Henry,  he  runs  the  joint  now." 

Looking  around  more  carefully,  I 
could  note  the  little  changes  Henry 
had  made,  none  of  which  I  approved, 
including  the  waiter's  dirty  white 
apron.  The  arrival  of  some  damp  and 
shrivelled  antipasto  did  nothing  to 
improve  my  opinion  of  Henry.  I  was 
very  hungry  and  it  was  a  two  dollar 
dinner,  so  I  did  my  best  to  convince 
myself  that  Henry's  food  was  equal 
if  not  superior  to  Joe's  and  Tony's. 
Every  time  the  kitchen  door  swung 
open,  I  resolutely  turned  my  head 
away,  but  never  quite  quickly  enough 


to  avoid  seeing  the  sad  state  into 
which  Joe's  and  Tony's  immaculate 
cuisine  had  fallen.  My  appetite  be- 
gan to  slacken  perceptibly,  but  two 
dollars  is  two  dollars,  and  I  ate  on 
doggedly. 

I  held  out  until  the  little  man  with 
the  toupee  and  the  false  teeth  which 
seemed  suspended  in  air,  seated  his 
fat  spouse  with  a  flourish,  and  en- 
sconced himself  across  from  her  at 
the  table  next  to  me.  They  went  on 
with  a  conversation  they  were  in  the 
midst  of,  stopping  long  enough  to 
order  minestrone  in  two  syllables  and 
a  long  i.  Then  back  to  the  interest- 
ing subject  of  a  recently  deceased 
uncle.  It  was  pretty  good  at  first,  all 
about  the  relatives'  squabble  over  Un- 
cle Merton's  money,  and  branching 
ofif  into  various  other  family  depar- 
tures and  what  happened  to  their 
money!  In  fact  I  have  rarely  heard 
a  conversation  so  bristling  with  vital 
statistics.  But  then  my  little  toupeed 
friend  began  to  get  clinical.  He  had 
evidently  made  a  long  and  thoughtful 
study  of  Uncle  Merton's  corpse,  and 
he  wasn't  going  to  keep  any  of  it 
from  his  wife,  who  listened  with  a 
rapt  fascination. 

But  what  little  interest  I  had  been 
able  to  maintain  in  my  watery  mine- 
strone had  fallen  ofi:'  entirely  by  the 


time  we  got  through  with  Uncle  Mert. 
And  when  the  arrival  of  my  spaghetti 
coincided  with  a  flood  of  touching 
reminiscences  about  L^ncle  Merton's 
wife's  corpse  which  was  in  such  a 
dreadful  state  on  account  of  having 
come  all  the  way  from  California, 
and  didn't  the  undertaker  do  a  dis- 
graceful job,  do  you  remember,  Fan- 
nie ?  we  had  reached  my  saturation 
point.  I  paid  the  bewildered  waiter 
and  got  out  to  the  cold  wet  sidewalk 
where  I  breathed  deeply  several 
times. 

The  next  day  when  I  told  the  desk 
clerk  I  was  leaving,  she  called  out 
the  manager  and  told  him,  and  for  a 
minute  I  thought  they  were  both 
going  to  embrace  me.  They  were  so 
cordial  and  friendly,  I  felt  quite  touch- 
ed in  my  slow  bucolic  way.  until  I 
got  on  the  train  and  was  suddenly 
struck  by  the  imjilications. 

There  were  no  Marines  on  the  way 
back  either.  My  seat  companion  was 
a  ver}-  amiable  and  very  drunk  Xegro 
wlio  held  out  a  pack  of  matches  to 
ever\body  who  went  by,  and  said 
cheerfully,  "Want  a  match,  bud?  I 
don't  need  'em.  I'se  already  lit." 

Yes.  those  friends  of  mine  were 
right.  Things  have  changed. 

 B.\RB.AK.\  CORCOR.AX 
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THE  ROCK 


♦  ♦  ♦  EvEKVOXF.  in  America 
knows  the  story  of  the  landing  af  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  prac- 
tically everyone  in  America  knows  by 
now  that  that  rock  on  which  the  Pil- 
grims landed  is  no  bigger  than  the 
boulder  Uncle  Henry  dug  out  of  the 
garden  last  spring. 

The  good  people  of  Plymouth  have 
heard  that  story  about  Uncle  Henry 
so  often  that  they  themselves  never 
go  near  the  Rock.  If,  perchance,  they 
liave  to  drive  by  it,  they  look  the  other 
way.  If  summer  tourists  ask  them 
how  to  get  to  the  Rock,  they  always 
say,  "Go  down  the  next  street  and 
turn  left."  And  then  they  run  into 
the  nearest  store  and  hide  behind  the 
counter. 

Years  and  years  ago  before  the 
people  of  Plymouth  became  so  timid 
about  their  Rock,  they  tried  to  con- 
front each  disappointed  and  angry  vis- 
itor with  reason.  "It's  not  the  Rock," 
they  would  say.  "It's  what  it  stands 
for.  Why,  it's  a  shrine."  But  that 
argument  was  of  no  use  because  they 
found  out  that  the  one  thing  their  fel- 
low Americans  demanded  of  shrines 
was  that  they  be  spectacular,  (i.e.,  A 
si.x-foot  man  reaching  high  into  the 
air  could  not  touch  the  thumb  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  if  he  were  to  stand 
in  the  crook  of  the  elbow.  The  Col- 
orado River  is  one  mile  straight  down 
from  Lookout  View.  The  Such-and- 
Such  Building  cost  $100,000,000  and 
took  100,000  men  ten  years  to  build  : 
from  the  top  of  it  one  can  see  fifty 
miles  on  a  clear  day.) 

So  the  Plymoutheans  devised  a  set 
of  answers  to  try  to  pacify  these  high- 
figure-hungry  visitors  who  threatened 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  in 
Provincetown.  (  An  act  no  Pl_\-mouth- 
ean  can  tolerate. )  "Only  one  third  of 
the  Rock  is  now  visil)le,"  they  said. 
"One  third  is  underground  ;  the  other 
third  has  been  hacked  away  by  souve- 
nir hunters."  Then  finally :  "This 
Rock  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this 
part  of  America.  It  was  brought 
down  here  by  glaciers  during  the  Ice 
Age  millions  of  years  ago."  They 
would  emphasize  "millions  of  years 
ago"  and  that  would  keep  the  mobs  at 
bay  until  the  people  of  Plymouth 
could  run  home  and  lock  the  doors. 


I  even  know  the  case  of  one  fright- 
ened guide  who  pointed  out  to  a 
group  of  disgruntled  mid-westerners 
a  couple  of  faint  scratches  on  the 
Rock.  These,  he  told  them,  were  the 
initials  of  Governor  William  Brad- 
ford who  came  down  to  the  shore  one 
dark  night,  roaring  drunk,  and  chis- 
eled them  there.  While  the  mid-west- 
erners were  trying  to  locate  said  ini- 
tials, the  guide  quietly  slipped  away. 

I  myself  have  moved  away  from 
Plymouth  and  the  subsequent  security 
I  feel  has  made  my  mind  wander  back 
to  the  plight  of  my  former  friends 
and  neighbors.  I  have  searched  his- 
tory book  after  history  book,  hoping  to 
find  one  good  authentic  clue  as  to  why 
the  Pilgrims,  minus  a  publicity  agent 
as  they  were,  chose  to  harass  their  de- 
scendants by  landing  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  The  only  reason  I  can  find  is 
the  following  and  this  I  submit  with 
some  trepidation : 

Picture  a  group  of  hungry,  tired, 
shivering  immigrants  sailing  into 
Plymouth  harbor  a  few  days  before 
Christmas.  Their  crossing  has  been  a 
stormy  one.  John  Billington,  Jr.,  has 
nearly  set  fire  to  the  captain's  cabin ; 


John  Alden  has  been  making  moon 
eyes  at  Priscilla  Mullins  ;  one  lady  has 
had  a  I)aby,  and  each  and  everyone  of 
them  has  been  frightfully  seasick. 
They  sail  into  the  harbor.  Miles 
Standish,  looking  through  a  spy  glass, 
sees  a  naked  man  with  a  feather  in  his 
hair  jjeeking  out  from  behind  a  tree. 
Not  a  cheering  sight.  Nothing  so  far 
to  tempt  Elder  Brewer  to  shout  glee- 
fully, "Come  on,  gang,  let's  go  rock 
climbing."  Remember,  please,  it's 
zero  weather.  There  is  no  warm 
heartli  waiting  for  them,  no  welcom- 
ing committee  except  for  that  man 
without  any  clothes  on. 

Well,  they  can't  stay  on  the  May- 
flower forever  so  they  lower  a  dory. 
A  few  jump  in,  being  careful  not  to 
tip  the  boat  because  salt  water  in  De- 
cember is  cold.  They  pull  for  shore. 
A  flat-topped  rock  is  spotted.  It's  not 
a  big  rock,  just  a  nice  flat-topped 
rock  right  on  the  waterline.  They 
make  for  that  and  finally  draw  up 
close  to  it.  One  of  the  men  steadies 
the  boat  with  an  oar  while  the  pas- 
sengers jump  from  the  boat  to  the 
rock  to  the  land.  Now,  (and  this  is 
my  big  point)  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
this  was  done  because  they  didn't  want 
to  get  their  feet  wet. 

— Robert  W.  Leonard 


"She  has  a  friend.    Wan'.  :o  take  a  chance  on  a  blind  dale  ? 
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IT'S  ABOUT  TIME 


*  «  *  The  trite  old  sayings  such  as 
"History  repeats  itself"  never  had 
better  proof  than  what  liappened  in 
Boston  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

By  that,  we  mean  one  thing.  When 
tile  colonists  came  over  here  to  get 
free  of  religious  edicts,  tliey  meant 
til  at  they  wanted  freedom  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  were  willing  to  go  to 
new  worlds  to  get  it.  And  after  they 
had  found  what  they  wanted,  that 
freedom  threatened  to  blot  out  an- 
other religious  cause  which  had  as 
much  right  for  existence  as  their  own 
had  had. 

Getting  specific,  the  Episcopalians 
in  Boston  were  as  welcome  to  their 
service  as  the  Congregationalists  and 
other  faiths  had  been  in  England. 

King's  Chapel,  mounting  a  four- 
square watch  on  the  corner  of  School 
and  Tremont  streets,  is  a  solid  piece 
of  "carved  Quincy  granite."  Its  low- 
'^nnbbed  tower  and  adjacent  burying 
ground  are  a  part  of  the  history  of 
Boston,  an  important  part.  But  the 
liuilding  you  see  today  is  symbolic  of 
two  things,  a  battle  for  free  religious 
worship,  and  a  concession  in  religious 
format. 

The  Episcopalians  in  Boston,  in  the 
year  1664,  were  in  a  very  difficult  po- 
sition. The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
l  ad  come  to  these  shores  to  have  the 
freedom  to  worship  as  they  wished. 
The  impedimenta  and  strength  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  not  been  to 
their  liking,  and  any  fragments  of  the 
same  faith  which  came  to  Boston  were 
not  apt  to  meet  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come. It  was  not  until  1664  that  a 
Church  Service  could  be  performed 
without  heavy  difficulties  besetting  the 
participants.  More  than  once  they  had 
been  forced  out  of  the  town  because 
they  insisted  on  worshipping  as  they 
saw  fit — in  the  King's  Name. 

In  the  year  mentioned,  however, 
tiiey  were  not  too  badly  off.  Certain 
friends  on  the  King's  Commissioners 
staff  were  Episcopalian,  and  for  this 
reason,  unless  issues  were  forced,  they 
had  protection.  But  they  had  no 
church  in  which  to  worship.  No  other 
church  in  the  city  would  permit  them 
to  use  the  structure,  and  Church  of 
England  people  were  not  of  any  con- 


sequence as  regards  religion. 

A  certain  Mr.  Randolph  came  back 
to  the  town  and  brought  with  him  a 
Mr.  Robert  Ratclifife,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman.  This  was  in  1686.  The 
old  Government  being  superseded  the 
day  following  his  arrival,  people  who 
were  of  his  faith  found  themselves  in 
the  most  favorable  position  yet  in  the 
local  picture.  There  were  friends  in 
power,  and  although  they  would  make 
no  definite  moves,  the  influence  was 
there.  A  Society  of  Episcopalians  was 
promptly  formed,  and  meetings  were 
held  in  private  homes,  as  well  as  ser- 
vices, to  weld  the  group  into  a  work- 
ing organization.  Applications  were 
made  to  local  churches  for  permission 
to  hold  services  within  their  edifices, 
but  every  plea  met  with  a  flat  turn- 
down. 

This,  of  course,  is  perfectly  under- 
standable. Why  give  harbour  to  a 
group  whose  faith  had  caused  so  much 
difficulty  in  the  Old  Country? 

Mr.  Randolph  was  a  persistent 
man.  He  kept  plugging  awa\-  at  the 
]5roblem  of  a  suitable  church  for 
I)eople  of  his  faith.  He  suggested  (or 
it  is  credited  to  him )  that  funds  be 
raised  by  contribution  each  Sunday  to 
build  a  church  for  those  who  wished 
to  worship  in  the  Episcopalian  faith. 
He  was  practical  enough  to  feel  that 
financial  provision  should  be  made  to 
cover  the  clergyman's  necessities  as 
well.  But  until  the  time  when  Gov- 
ernor Andros  arrived  from  England, 
no  cohesive  plan  of  action  and  no  for- 
mal support  had  been  available  to  the 
local  Episcopalians.  With  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros'  arrival,  however, 
things  changed  with  a  vengeance. 
From  the  day  the  frigate  Kingfisher 
arrived  in  Boston  harbor  until  the 
Churcli  turned  formally,  and 
obliquely,  to  the  Unitarian  creda, 
things  began  moving. 

Governor  Andros  was  a  King's 
man.  He  was  Church  of  England,  of 
course.  And  when  he  arrived,  with 
the  prodding  of  Mr.  Randolph,  he 
searched  for  a  place  where  Services 
could  be  held.  As  King's  representa- 
tive, he  informed  the  Churches  that  he 
wished  to  find  a  place  where  Services 
could  be  held.  He  requested  a  place 
of  worship.  Andros  arrived  on  De- 


cember 19,  1686,  and  .shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  year,  he  sent  represen- 
tatives to  the  South  Church  to  ask  that 
this  place  be  turned  over  for  Ejjisco- 
palian  worship  at  certain  hours  on 
Sunday. 

The  South  Church  was  only  one  of 
many  to  whom  Andros  sent  the  same 
recjuest,  but  this  was  the  church  to 
which  he  sent  a  representative  to  ask 
for  the  keys.  The  date  was  March 
1687.  The  churches  requested  time 
to  think  the  matter  f)ver,  but  the  re- 
])lies  were  a  foregone  conclusion  even 
then.  The  answer  was  no.  And  the 
South  Church  a]j])ears  to  have  been 
Sir  Edmund  .A.ndros'  favorite. 

There  was  little  else  that  could  be 
done  except  to  turn  the  keys  over  to 
the  representative.  One  historian  feels 
that  the  persistent  Mr.  Randolph  was 
the  representative.  There  are  no  facts 
to  support  this  theory  other  than  the 
logical  ones.  Randolph  had  been  a 
prime  mover  in  the  Episcopalian 
movement.  He  had  influence  on  tlie 
Governor.  Therefore  .  .  . 

For  a  while,  it  appears  to  ha\^ 
pleased  the  King's  representative  lo 
keep  the  congregation  waiting  in  the 
street  outside  until  the  Long  Services 
were  over.  Presently,  however,  set 
times  when  the  two  services  were  helti 
were  made  and  kept. 

The  Episcopalians  used  the  South 
Church  until  1689,  but  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing their  own  place  of  worship  was 
kept  firmly  in  mind.  Judge  Sewell 
was  asked  to  sell  a  plot  of  land  on 
Cotton  Hill,  but  his  refusal  was  defi- 
nite. The  group  had  been  trying  to 
find  a  suitable  place  since  their  forma- 
tion as  such,  but  there  were  few  choice 
locations  available.  Finally,  the  de- 
cision to  raise  funds  throughout  New 
England  took  form  enough  to  ask  for 
permission  to  have  accredited  indi- 
viduals solicit  funds  throughout  the 
country.  Permission  was  granted  by 
Andros,  and  within  two  years  256 
l)ounds  had  been  subscribed  by  96  in- 
dividuals. 

Exactly  how  the  group  got  land  has 
never  been  discovered.  Probably  Gov- 
ernor Andros  "decreed"  that  part  of 
the  common  burial  ground  adjacent 
to  the  present  church  was  set  aside  for 
the  project.  In  any  event,  the  first 
E])iscopal  Church  in  Boston  was 
erected  on  the  site  at  a  cost  of  284 
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"Just  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  cavclry  ?  " 


pounds.  It  was  built  of  wood  and  had 
much  the  same  outward  appearance 
as  the  Chapel  has  today.  Funds  were 
too  low.  however,  to  put  in  pews  until 
169o  when  the  officers  of  Sir  Francis 
W'helan's  fleet  contributed  56  pounds 
for  that  cause.  The  fleet  was  in  Bos- 
ton on  a  recruiting  trip,  and  the  con- 
tribution was  a  big  help  to  the  group. 

Between  1710  and  1713.  the  old 
church  was  rebuilt  to  twice  its  original 
size.  Thomas  Brattle,  a  wealthy  man 
who  had  a  deep  interest  in  religion 
and  new  causes  brought  the  first  or- 
gan to  this  country  from  England.  His 
will  stated  that  the  organ  was  to  be 
oflFered  first  to  the  liberal  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Brattle  Square.  The 
provision  was  that  the  church  must  ac- 
cept within  a  year's  time  or  forfeit  the 
organ  to  King's  Chapel.  It  took  only 
a  short  time  for  the  Brattle  Square 
Church  to  turn  down  the  of¥er  because 
of  a  slight  "unseemliness"  in  the  gift. 
The  Episcopalians  were  the  gainers 
in  the  matter.  They  also  received  a 
clock  for  the  tower  in  1714. 

This  enlarged  church  stood  until 
1753  when  it  was  supplanted  by  an- 
other building  which  cost  7405 
pounds.  As  it  stood  then,  it  was  a 
successful  church  with  a  prosperous 
group  of  members. 

The  Revolution  changed  every- 
thing, naturally.  The  Episcopalian 
Society  disintegrated  rapidly  until  the 
powerful  effects  of  the  upset.  Many 
members  were  loyalists ;  Sir  Andros, 
Ratclifife,  and  others  were  seized  and 
imprisoned  in  Fort  Hill,  a  building 
which  stood  where  the  City  Hall  addi- 
tion now  stands.  It  was  in  this  Fort 
that  such  people  as  witches,  Quakers, 
Captain  Kidd  and  other  troublesome 
characters  were  incarcerated.  It  was 
the  prison,  too,  which  Hawthorne  de- 
scribes in  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

After  nine  months,  Andros  and  the 
members  were  sent  to  England,  at  the 
Crown's  request.  King's  Chapel  had, 
in  the  meantime,  become  the  Stone 
Chapel,  and  the  members  had  lost 
heart. 

At  this  time,  Samuel  Myles  enters 
the  picture  strongly.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Baptist  minister,  a  New  Eng- 
lander  by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard.  He  had  taught  locally  and 
had  been  a  lay  reader  for  four  years, 
very  probably  under  Mr.  Randolph's 


influence.  He  had  also  gone  to  Eng- 
land to  study  and  to  solicit  funds  for 
the  Church. 

In  this,  he  was  highly  successful. 
He  won  Court  favor.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  brought  court  favor  to  the 
tune  of  100  pounds  a  year,  precious 
books,  furnishings  for  the  chapel,  and 
many  other  things  which  aided  the 
Society.  William  and  Mary  were 
equally  helpful  when  on  the  throne. 
They  gave  a  handsome  set  of  com- 
munion silver,  a  further  grant  of 
funds,  and  a  large  theological  library. 
This  is  the  library  which  Boston  Athe- 
naeum now  owns,  what  fragments 
were  left  after  the  Revolution. 

In  any  event,  Myles  was  a  fearless 
man.  He  did  his  best  for  King's 
Chapel,  and  when  he  had  gone,  things 
were  much  quieter  and  easier  for  the 
members. 

A  man  named  Price  was  next  se- 
lected. After  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  been  consulted  as  to  a  successor 
(and  had  turned  the  privilege  down), 
this  man  was  the  next  choice.  He,  vni- 
fortunately,  was  a  man  who  had  defi- 
nite ideas  about  what  his  position 
merited,  and  trouble  between  him  and 
his  congregation  broke  out  soon.  He 
resigned  once,  withdrew  it.  and  the 
second  time,  the  resignation  stood. 
After  that.  King's  Chapel  selected 
their  own  men — a  radical  departure 
from  the  more  formal  methods  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

How  the  group  turned  somewhat 
from  the  formula  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  to  that  of  the  Unitarian  faith 


is  interesting.  It  rounds  the  circle  of 
strife  with  which  it  was  founded. 

James  Freeman,  the  minister  at  the 
time  who  had  been  "advised"  by 
Thomas  Bulfinch.  became  so  inter- 
ested by  the  writings  of  Joseph 
Priestly,  and  the  influence  of  R^v. 
\\'illiam  Hazlitt.  an  English  Unitarian 
who  was  living  in  Boston  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  tell  his  congregation  of 
his  opinions  about  the  Episcopalian 
faith.  He  ofifered  his  designation 
sadly.  To  his  surprise,  however,  the 
members  refused  to  accept  it  and 
asked  that  he  explain  the  differences 
during  a  service.  This  he  did,  ap- 
parently feeling  that  this  was  the  end. 

Again,  to  his  surprise,  the  members 
were  willing  to  concede  many  things 
to  him  in  the  way  of  outward  changes 
if  he  would  stay. 

In  this  way.  the  rigidly  Episcopal 
King's  Chapel  became,  finally,  a 
wholly  different  church  than  it  had 
been  at  the  stormy  beginning.  Today, 
when  you  realize  that  the  rather 
scfuatty  building  at  the  corner  of 
School  and  Tremont  streets  has  the 
oldest  pulpit  in  actual  service,  the  only 
organ  with  the  scepter  and  mitre  carv- 
ings, and  a  Bible  in  common  use 
which  was  given  to  the  church  in  1768, 
\  ou  know  how  much  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional religious  history  the  Stone 
Chapel  is. 

You  also  realize  how  free  is  the 
spirit  of  independence.  \\  hen  a 
Church  can  fight  its  way  forward  and 
give  up  traditions  through  belief,  you 
have  America.  It  is  worth  having. 
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BOSTON  SHOWMAN 


.  .  ♦  There's  a  quality  of  engag- 
ing boyishness  about  "E.  M."  Loew, 
New  England-based  movie  magnate. 
Time  has  salted  his  hair,  and  tennis 
and  horseback  riding  has  not  alto- 
gether restrained  his  waistline  but  at 
middle  life  he  has  the  resiliency  of 
personality  usually  associated  with 
the  mid-teens.  And  the  directness  of 
a  boy  in  his  freedom  in  expressing 
himself  unselfconsciously. 

Loew  is  not  unaware  of  the  roman- 
tic aspects  of  his  success  story.  He  is 
such  stuff  as  Horatio  Alger  made 
synonymous  with  the  best  traditions 
of  American  success. 

He  recognizes  his  success  at  full 
face  value  but  his  pride  of  achieve- 
ment escapes  being  vanity  by  a  wide 
margin.  Indeed,  his  feeling  about  his 
success  is  more  like  that  of  a  good 
workman  who  has  stood  off  and  rec- 
ognized that  his  handicraft  is  better 
than  average  but  that  there  is  still  a 
touch  here  or  there  that  he  alone  feels 
and  knows  is  needed.  And  like  that 
workman  he'll  plug  away  at  satisfying 
his  own  standard  of  perfectionism. 

Loew  insists  upon  the  same  stand- 
ard of  perfectionism  in  his  employees. 
His  attitude  toward  the  staffs  of  the 
iifty  theaters  and  two  night  clubs 
>vhich  he  owns  is  reflected  in  his  cur- 
rent political  opinions.  A  Republican, 
he  thinks  Roosevelt  is  "A  good  man 
but." 

Philanthropic  along  the  lines  of  his 
personal  interests  and  with  a  quick 
sympathy  for  immediate  need  arising 
out  of  his  early  experience  with  want, 
Loew  likes  "what  the  President  has 
done  for  the  poor." 

"But  Roosevelt  gives  in  too  much 
to  labor.  He  gives  them  too  much 
power,"  he  says.  Loew  is  not  a  strict 
party  man  but  insists  he  votes  "for 
the  man  he  likes  best." 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  came  to 
this  country  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
with  only  the  equivalent  of  a  grade 
school  education  back  of  him,  Loew  is 
a  literate  man.  His  speech  has  few  of 
the  Goldwynisms  it  is  rumored  to 
have  and  his  accent  is  very  slight  and 
far  more  easily  understood  than  that 
of  many  of  the  highly  cultured  refu- 
gees to  whom  he  personally  has  given 
sanctuary. 


His  working  background  has  been 
a  diversified  one.  "As  a  young  man  I 
was  a  bellhop  for  a  while.  I  got  fifty 
cents  a  night,"  he  says.  But  in  saying 
it  his  voice  and  manner  avoid  the  air 
of  bragging  which  frequently  hall- 
marks the  defense  mechanism  of  the 


self-made  man.  Loew  says  it  as  a  se- 
date Back  Bay  resident  of  his  age 
might  say,  "My  father  believed  a  boy 
should  earn  his  spending  money. 
When  I  was  at  preparatory  school  I 
earned  my  spending  money  waiting 
on  table."  Both  men  have  stated  a 
fact  out  of  the  context  of  their  lives. 

Loew's  family  solidarity  remains  as 
a  constant.  H^e  is  proud  that  out  of 
tiie  limited  earnings  of  his  youth  he 
contributed  ten  dollars  a  month  to  the 
support  of  his  parents  in  Europe.  "It 
was  a  lot  of  money  for  me  to  send 
with  what  I  was  earning  but  it  bought 
a  lot  for  them  in  Europe,  a  lot  more 
than  it  would  have  bought  here." 

His  feeling  for  his  family  emerges 
again  when  he  talks  about  his  one  su- 
perstition. "No,  I  don't  think  the 
years  in  the  theatre  have  made  me 
superstitious.  I  guess  I'm  only  super- 
stitious about  a  bird  in  the  house. 
\Mien  I  was  a  boy  in  Europe  we  be- 
lieved that  a  bird  in  the  room  meant 
death. 

"I  guess  it  does,  too.  I  believe  it." 
Pointing  toward  an  office  window  he 
goes  on,  "A  couple  of  years  ago  a 
couple  of  pigeons  got  into  the  air- 
conditioner  over  there  and  built  a  nest. 
I  didn't  want  to  hurt  them  so  I  did 
nothing  about  it.   Sure  enough  right 


after  that  my  youngest  brother  got 
sick  with  stomach  ulcers  and  died.  So, 
you  see  I  got  some  right  to  think  like 
that." 

Loew  likes  to  play  cards  but  he 
doesn't  like  gambling  for  high  stakes. 
His  favorite  game  is  gin  rummy  and 
his  favorite  gin  rummy  partners  are 
some  priests  of  his  acquaintance. 
"They  take  off  their  coats  and  collars 
and  we  have  a  few  drinks  and  a  pleas- 
ant game.  I  got  all  kinds  of  drinks 
in  my  wine  cellar  at  my  house  in  Mil- 
ton. Anything  you  can  name.  I  like 
Scotch  and  soda.  I  used  to  drink  a  lot 
f)f  beer.  But  not  anymore.  Beer 
bloats  you  up." 

Loew  works  at  running  his  mil- 
lion dollar  theater  chain  to  afford  his 
place  in  Milton,  a  Boston  Society-page 
suburb,  as  other  men  work  at  various 
jobs  to  earn  enough  money  to  afford 
a  fling  at  one  of  his  night  clubs  in 
New  York  or  Miami.  His  Milton 
estate  with  its  26  acres  of  farmland 
and  pastures  is  the  apple  of  his  twink- 
ling blue  eyes.  Among  the  six  horses 
stabled  there  his  favorite  is  one  named 
"Romeo"  to  whom  it  is  Loew's  pleas- 
ure to  feed  sugar.  "I  call  him  and  he 
comes  running  to  get  the  sugar,"  he 
says  proudly. 

The  Milton  estate  has  a  staff  of 
four  servants.  Two,  a  man  and  wife, 
run  the  domestic  side,  while  two  men 
work  as  a  combination  of  gardener 
and  stablemen.  "I  get  in  extras  when 
we  need  them,"  Loew  tells  friends 
earnestly  when  discussing  his  Milton 
menage. 

Interesting  is  the  fact  that  Loew 
does  not  think  of  his  scale  of  living 
as  luxurious.  It  is  what  he  can  afford 
easily  and  it  is  what  he  feels  is  ex- 
pected of  a  man  of  his  means.  But 
these  were  not  really  the  deciding  fac- 
tors in  acquiring  the  Milton  estate. 
The  Milton  establishment  was  the 
realization  in  the  concrete  terms  of 
land  and  architecture  of  the  way  Loew 
wanted  to  live,  his  concept  of  the 
good  life.  It  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  surround  himself  with  space 
and  animals.  He  dislikes  being 
crowded  and  he  genuinely  likes  ani- 
mals. Two  dogs,  a  German  shepherd 
and  an  Irish  setter,  have  the  freedom 
of  the  grounds  at  Milton.  Besides  his 
horses  and  dogs  he  keeps  goats  and 
chickens. 
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In  setting  uj)  the  Milton  establish- 
ment it  is  donbtful  that  Loew  was 
very  much  conscious  of  its  social  ad- 
vantages. He  liked  the  land  and  the 
house  and  it  was  convenient  to  the 
throneroom  of  his  motion  picture  and 
nightclub  realm.  He  has  been  stub- 
bornly democratic  in  his  retention  of 
pre-Milton  friends  and  apparently  in- 
different to  Milton  society. 

■'I  like  a  man  whom  I  can  talk  to 
simple  and  straight,"  he  says.  ''I 
don't  care  who  his  grandfather  was  if 
I  like  him  and  he  ])lays  square  with 
me." 

He  has  cultivated  none  of  the  snob 
tactics  of  the  new  rich.  His  clothes 
are  more  influenced  by  his  trips  to 
Hollywood  and  his  Broadway  con- 
tacts than  by  the  styles  of  Boston's 
men  about  town.  He  has  "a  few  pic- 
tures" but  he  doesn't  collect.  "I  got 
what  I  like,"  he  says  simply. 

Boston's  movie  magnate  professes 
to  be  little  interested  in  the  opinions 
of  his  critics.  "You're  never  sure  a 
man  is  your  friend  if  you  got  more 
than  he  has.  People  envy  you.  Some- 
times it's  hard  to  believe  that  men 
you've  called  friends  for  years  say  the 
things  about  you  folks  tell  you  they 
do.  But  you  just  go  on  trying  to  do 
what  yoil  think  is  the  right  thing."  As 
he  says  it  his  hearer  gets  the  impres- 
sion of  disillusionment  in  Loew's  ex- 
perience rather  than  cynicism. 

Loew's  charities  are  numerous. 
Only  he  could  say 'how  far  they  are 
dictated  by  the  expediency  of  lighten- 
ing the  income  tax  load  or  giving  his 
interests  a  good  press.  While  it  is 
easy  to  assume  that  he  is  shrewd 
enough  and  well-advised  enough  to 
value  these  aspects  at  their  full  value, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  credit  the  bulk 
of  them  to  these  considerations.  He 
is  reputedly  an  "easy  touch." 

Commenting  on  his  clerical  friends 
he  remarks  casually,  "'They  know  me 
well  enough  to  call  me  up  and  get 
what  they  need  and  when  I  need  some- 
thing they  got  I  call  them."  Certainly 
he  is  easier  of  access  than  most  men 
of  his  means. 

Perhaps  his  attitude  on  gambling  is 
something  of  a  key  to  his  scale  of  val- 
ues. He  could  afiford  easily  to  be  a 
big-money  gambler.  Many  men  in  his 
business  are.  Yet,  when  he  goes  to 
the  pony  or  dog  tracks  he  rarely  risks 


more  than  ten  dollars  in  an  afternoon 
on  any  one  race.  He  is  even  more  con- 
servative in  gin  rummy. 

"I  don't  like  high  stakes.  They 
make  bad  friends.  HI  win  five  dol- 
lars from  you  that's  alright.  But  if  I 
win  fifty  that's  a  danger  to  our  friend- 
ship and  it  isn't  a  game,"  is  the  way 
he  explains  it. 

If  he  does  win  he  teases  the  loser 
in  a  succession  of  telephone  calls  and 
letters.  Or  frames  the  money  and  puts 
it  on  the  wall  over  the  table  at  their 
next  game. 

His  private  office  was  obviously 
designed  by  a  decorator  and  the  walls 
are  the  inevitable  walnut  panelling. 
But  between  the  windows  on  one  wall 
is  an  advertising  calendar  such  as  you 
might  find  on  the  office  wall  of  a  shoe- 
string real'  estate  operator  or  an  un- 
successful dentist.  Scattered  over  his 
tycoon's  desk  are  spiral-bound,  blue- 
backed  notebooks  such  as  sell  for  a 
nickel  in  any  Woolworth's.  And  it  is 
in  these  that  he  keeps  his  personal 
memos. 


On  top  of  an  expensive  radio,  partly 
obscured  by  a  promotion-placard 
proi)ped  against  it,  is  a  magnificent 
bronze  of  a  great  Dane.  A  gaudy 
ceramic  duck  faces  it  on  a  cabinet 
across  the  room.  Other  bits  of  statu- 
ary embellish  the  decorator's  art  and 
represent  Loew's  personal  taste  he 
tells  you. 

Except  for  trade  directories  and 
-imilar  publications,  Loew's  office  is 
bare  of  reading  matter.  "I  read 
mostly  newspapers.  And  history.  I 
like  history,"  he  confides  with  a  shy, 
boyish  grin. 

Widely  reputed  to  be  a  vegetarian, 
Loew  does  not  adhere  rigidly  to  a 
Shavian  diet.  "I  eat  meat  a  couple  of 
times  a  week  perhaps,"  he  says.  "And 
fish.  But  I  like  vegetables." 

Loew  seems  content  with  his  pres- 
ent empire.  He  admits  to  no  plans  for 
expansion.  "I  want  to  hold  on  to  what 
I  got  and  keep  it  going  the  way  it 
should  be,"  he  says.  "That  takes  a 
lot  of  doing  these  days." 

— Raube  \\'alters 
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THE  ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN  COLLECTION  OF 
PRINTS.  DRAWINGS  AND  BOOKS 


♦  .  ♦  A,  WIDE  and  interesting  pan- 
orama of  the  best  work  of  the  British 
and  French  engravers  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries,  a 
number  of  outstanding  Americans, 
and  representative  examples  of  the 
old  masters,  beginning  with  Diirer, 
extends  the  scope  of  the  Albert  H. 
Wiggin  Collection  of  Prints,  Draw- 
ings, and  Books  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  our  own.  For  this  splendid 
collection,  comprising  many  of  the 
best  examples  in  print  making,  past 
and  present,  the  Library  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Wiggin.  He  sought  to 
make  this  collection  a  living  thing  by 
including  all  available  states,  working 
drawings,  and,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, paintings  which  were  used  as 
subject  matter  for  the  plates.  These 
will  be  of  particular  value  to  the  stu- 
dent and  connoisseur  for  both  their 
technical  and  their  association  impor- 
tance. The  quality  of  this  rare  collec- 
tion will  be  evident  when  the  individ- 
ual items  are  exhibited  in  the  galleries 
or  studied  in  the  print  room. 

The  Wiggin  Collection  has  become 
internationally  known  for  its  prints, 
drawings,  and  paintings  by  Jean- 
Louis  Forain,  Muirhead  Bone,  James 
McBey,  and  D.  Y.  Cameron.  When 
one  considers  the  difficulties  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  collecting  the  work 
of  Forain,  owing  to  the  vagaries  of 
his  temperament,  this  collection  is  in- 
deed an  achievement.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
representative  and  probably  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  existence. 

Mr.  Wiggin's  fine  taste  and  experi- 
ence have  also  made  it  possible  for 
the  student  to  read  and  analyze  print 
making  through  a  study  of  the  greater 
and  a  few  of  the  lesser  personalities 
of  contemporary  engraving.  In  this 
sense  such  a  collection  is  a  valuable 
means  to  print  knowledge.  Many  of 
these  prints  were  purchased  before  the 
artist  had  been  fully  recognized,  and 
it  must  l)e  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Wiggin  to  find  that  for  the  most 
part  his  judgment  was  sound. 

The  galleries  are  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  Treasure  Room,  the 


Rare  Book  Department,  and  the  Fine 
Arts  Department.  The  arrangements 
for  dis])lay  and  lighting  make  it  pos- 
sible to  study  the  works  of  art  under 
ideal  conditions.  There  .is  space  for 
approximately  sixty  prints  in  the  up- 
right cases  on  the  main  floor,  and  the 
balcony  walls  are  prepared  to  take  a 
like  number  of  prints,  watercolors,  or 
drawings.  Exhibitions  change  every 
month,  and  plans  for  demonstrations 


ing  The  Sick"  (The  Hundred  Guilder 
Plate),  the  undisputed  masterpiece  of 
Rembrandt ;  also  "The  Three  Trees" 
and  "Rembrandt's  Mother  Seated  at  a 
Table,"  "Portrait  of  Jan  Lutma,"  "A 
Great  Jewish  Bride,"  "Cottage  with 
White  Palings."  and  a  number  of  oth- 
ers are  included.  The  "Self  Portrait 
of  Anthony  Van  Dyck"  in  the  first 
state  is  of  the  greatest  rarity,  as  there 
arc  only  three  known  impressions. 
There  are  other  fine  examples  of  these 
artists,  of  almost  efjual  importance. 

The  eighteenth  century  was,  in  the 
main,  a  period  in  which  reproductive 


Splinter  Beach  —  Bellows 
in  etching,  drypoint,  mezzotint,  aqua-      engraving  flourished  ;  it  was 


tint,  engraving,  lithography,  and  wood 
engraving  are  under  consideration. 
Materials  and  presses  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  exhibits  which  make 
this  collection  a  center  of  education  in 
the  graphic  arts  for  students  and  lay- 
man alike. 

To  mention  a  few  among  the  out- 
standing prints,  the  following  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  high  quality  of 
the  Wiggin  Collection.  The  sixteenth 
century  is  represented  by  a  complete 
set  of  wood  engravings  by  AllM-echt 
Diirer  of  "The  Life  of  the  Virgin," 
with  Latin  text.  This  was  once  in 
the  collection  of  William  Morris,  by 
whom  it  was  beautifully  bound  in 
vellum.  Diirer's  mastery  of  the  burin 
is  also  demonstrated  in  the  suj^erb 
impression  of  "St.  Eustace."  The 
seventeenth  century  produces  the  fine 
etching  and  drypoint  of  "Christ  Heal- 


the  age 
stipple. 


of  line  engraving,  mezzotint, 
aquatint,  and  color  printing.  All  these 
processes,  used  in  high  perfection,  are 
generously  represented  in  Mr.  Wig- 
gin's  collection.  Particularly  remark- 
able are  several  hundred  original 
drawings  and  watercolors  by  the  inim- 
itable Thomas  Rowlandson.  The  col- 
lection cannot  be  duplicated  any- 
where. Francis  Wheatley's  thirteen 
Cries  of  London  are  important  not 
only  as  a  collector's  item  but  because 
of  a  unique  group  of  porcelains  by 
Parnell  copied  from  the  colored 
prints. 

Fran;isco  Jose  de  Goya,  whose 
work  certain!}-  ranks  among  the  clas- 
sics, is  represented  by  Los  Provcrb- 
ios,  and  a  fine  set  of  the  original 
issue  of  La  Tauromaqnia.  In  study- 
ing these  plates  one  can  easily  under- 
star.d  wliy  Goya  is  considered  the  link 
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between  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  bringing  to  the 
world  of  art  a  new  idiom  in  picture 
making. 

The  nineteenth  century,  which  hac; 
been  called  the  "Golden  Age  of  En- 
graving," is  represented  in  the  col- 
lection by  impressions  of  Whistler, 
Haden.  Meryon,  Legros,  Lepere, 
Daumier,  Millet,  Corot,  Buhot,  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, and  others.  The  su- 
perb engraving  by  Ferdinand  Guil- 
lard  after  Van  Eyck,  "L'Homme  a 
rOeillet,"  must  be  noted  as  an  out- 
standing print — also  the  beautiful  im- 
pression of  "Annie  Haden,"  upon 
which  Whistler  said  he  would  rest  his 
reputation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  only  two 
or  three  great  etchers  are  produced 
in  each  generation,  but  the  twentieth 
century  has  been  far  more  generous. 
The  exceptional  wealth  of  the  collec- 
tion in  the  work  of  Forain,  Bone. 
McBey,  and  Cameron  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  in  addition  the  mod- 
ern period  is  represented  by  Gerald 
Brockhurst,  Arthur  Briscoe,  George 
Bellows,  and  Anders  Zorn  ;  also  Rob- 
ert Austin,  Edmvmd  Blampied,  Fred- 
erick L.  Griggs,  Alfred  Hutty,  Kerr 
Eby,  Arthur  W.  Heintzelman,  and 
many  more.  An  unusual  group  of 
self  portraits  and  portraits  by  fellow 
artists  deserves  special  mention. 

The  engravers  of  the  color  print  as 
we  see  them  in  Mr.  Wiggin's  collec- 
tion give  the  various  techniques  of 
the  French  and  English  painters  at 
their  best.  One  feels  the  refined  note 
and  the  strict  obedience  to  the  rules 
in  such  prints  as  "Mrs.  Mills."  in  two 
states,  engraved  by  J.  R.  Smith  after 
G.  Engleheart ;  "The  Countess  of 
Oxford,"  engraved  by  S.  W.  Rey- 
nolds after  T.  Hoppner  ;  "Emma,"  by 
J.  Jones  after  Romney ;  "The  Fal- 
coner," by  S.  W.  Reynolds  after  J. 
Northcote — a  very  fine  mezzotint, 
the  only  known  impression  in  color. 
There  are  two  states  of  "Miss  Far- 
ren,"  a  stipple  engraving  in  color  and 
black  and  white  by  F.  Bartolozzi  after 
Lawrence.  This  color  print  is  a  rare 
early  state  before  the  title  was  al- 
tered to  "The  Countess  of  Derby," 
and  is  probably  the  finest  expression 
in  colors  known.   The  collection  in- 


cludes a  proof  print  of  Rembrandt's 
"Peasant  Girl."  also  one  in  color  by 
W.  Say,  and  "Rembrandt's  Frame 
Maker"  before  letters  by  J.  Dixon. 
Among  the  others  whose  work  should 
be  mentioned  are  C.  Turner,  R. 
Houston,  James  W'atson,  N.  de  Lau- 
nay,  and  W.  Ward. 

The  paintings  form  a  permanent 
exhibition  in  a  specially  constructed 
gallery.  Though  few,  they  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  artists  repre- 
sented. Forain's  ability  to  feel  and 
express  the  full  dramatic  content  of 
a  situation  is  ably  depicted  in  such 
canvases  as  "Le  Retour  de  I'Enfant 
Prodigue,"  "La  Lettre  du  Prevenu," 
"Le  Retour  au  Foyer,"  and  "Le  Tri- 
bunal." Gerald  Brockhurst's  forceful 
portrait  of  the  etcher  James  McBey 
is  a  very  important  item.  He  is  fur- 
ther represented  with  "Young  Wom- 
anhood," "The  Boy  of  Amberley," 
"Galway  Peasant,"  and  "Young  Boy 
Wearing  a  Tam  O'Shanter".  James 
McNeill  Whistler's  little  pastel  of 
\"enice  and  Felix  Buhot's  study  of  a 
tavern  are  especially  attractive. 

To  name  only  a  few  of  the  rare 
books,  the  following  are  of  greatest 
interest.  The  unpublished  original 
sketches  by  George  Cruikshank  to 
illustrate  Tlie  Bottle,  and  a  number 
of  other  Cruikshank  items — among 
them  The  J'ictories  of  Wellington, 
with  an  original  drawing  by  this  art- 
ist— should  be  mentioned.  An  origi- 


nal  edition  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  with 
forty-eight  beautiful  mezzotint  por- 
traits by  Faber  after  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  is  a  fine  tall  copy  with  full 
margins  to  each  plate,  a  point  which 
makes  it  exceptionally  rare.  There 
are  a  number  of  books  illustrated  by 
Rowlandson  and  many  early  editions 
dealing  with  the  arts  and  print  mak- 
ing 

It  is  increasingly  recognized  that 
the  contents  of  collections  in  muse- 
ums and  libraries  are  being  judged 
more  by  their  educational  importance 
than  by  their  monetary  worth.  Prints 
may  be  compared  to  paintings,  and 
the  student  will  discover  that  a  good 
print  contains  every  virtue  of  a  fine 
painting:  color  value,  draughtsman- 
ship, solidity,  texture,  and  atmos- 
phere. The  technical  side  of  the  cop- 
perplate media  calls  upon  the  artist 
to  be  a  craftsman  as  well,  and  these 
points  are  fully  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Wiggin's  foresight  and  knowledge  in 
collecting  the  many  states  and  work- 
ing drawings,  which  are  so  necessary 
for  the  student  of  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  of  all  the  arts. 

The  consistent  high  standard  of 
this  collection  is  evident  throughout. 
The  ability  to  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate fine  and  rare  impressions  is  lUore 
than  a  natural  instinct ;  it  is  also  the 
love  of  true  art  developed  and  culti- 
vated. Public  libraries  in  this  coun- 
try, with  their  increasing  acquisitions 
of  art,  are  beginning  to  rank  high 
among  the  centers  of  art  education. 
It  is  Mr.  Wiggin's  desire,  that  this 
gift  to  the  Library  should  not  only 
preserve  these  rare  works  but  make 
them  accessible  in  the  manner  most 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  study. 

The  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collection 
of  Prints.  Drawings,  and  Books  leads 
the  Boston  Public  Library  into  a  new 
and  interesting  field.  The  arts  are 
closely  allied  and  Mr.  Wiggin  has  in- 
troduced among  the  choice  posses- 
sions of  the  city  another  great  treas- 
ure. He  has  done  much  to  bring  the 
engraver's  art  before  the  public  in  one 
of  the  greatest  collections  in  its  chosen 
period, 

— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 
Keeper  of  Prints, 
Boston  Public  Library 
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NO  APPLAUSE  AT  GETTYSBURG  ? 


*  *  *  Eighty  years  after  Lin- 
cdIii's  iiiiniortal  address  at  Gettysburg 
on  Nov.  19.  1863,  the  opinion  is  still 
widely  accepted  tliat  the  Civil  War 
President's  brief,  impressive  words 
were  received  by  his  huge  audience  in 
complete  silence. 

This  belief,  however,  isn't  shared 
by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  director  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  an  outstand- 
ing authority  on  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. 

Dr.  Warren  points  out  that  the  copy 
of  the  address  which  the  representative 
of  the  Associated  Press  sent  from 
Gettysburg  on  the  very  day  the 
address  was  delivered  contains  in 
brackets  the  word  "applause"  at  five 
different  places  and  at  the  end  of  the 
address  the  citation  "long  continued 
applause." 

"With  hardly  an  exception,  those 
holding  that  there  was  no  applause  at 
Gettysburg  made  their  observations 
many  years  after  the  event  took 
place,"  points  out  Dr.  Warren.  "This 
viewpoint  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  supposition  that  the  address  of 
Lincoln  was  not  well  received  and 
that  the  people  present  failed  to  be 
impressed  by  its  beauty. 

"Another  school  of  thought,  which 
also  has  no  place  for  applause  in  tlie 
address,  bases  its  supposition  on  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,"  he  added, 
"and  argues  that  applause  at  Gettys- 
burg would  have  been  like  blas- 
phemy." 

In  Dr.  Warren's  estimation,  the 
A.  P.  reporter  was  an  ideal  witness  be- 
cause he  attended  the  ceremonies  at 
the  cemetery  as  a  matter  of  business, 
took  down  the  proceedings  in  short- 
hand, transcribed  his  notes  immedi- 
ately, and  prepared  them  for  printing. 
It  would  seem  that  what  he  reported 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  and  free 
from  just  as  much  of  the  personal 
ecjuation  as  possible. 

Charles  Hale,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  commission  sent  to  Gettysburg  by 
Governor  Andrew  of  Massachusetts, 
also  took  down  the  address  in  short- 
hand, Dr.  W^arren  reveals,  and  it  is 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  the 
Associated  Press  copy. 

The  Hale  transcript,  although  mak- 


ing no  mention  within  its  text  where 
the  applause  is  said  to  have  occurred, 
does  divide  the  address  into  para- 
graphs. The  general  paragraph  ar- 
rangement apparently  follows  the 
same  division,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, as  the  applause  citations  in  the 
A.  P.  report.  Mr.  Hale  also  stated  in 
his  notes  that  the  address  was  deliv- 
ered "with  great  deliberation,"  which 
method  itself  would  open  opportunity 
for  applause. 

"The  fact  that  the  Associated  Press 
report  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
most  accurate  copy  of  what  was  said," 
asserts  Dr.  Warren,  "should  also  give 
weight  to  the  correctness  of  the  inter- 
polations with  respect  to  applause." 

A  verbatim  copy  of  the  Associated 
Press  account  follows : 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  tlie  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
(Applause).  Now  we  are  engaged  in 
a  great  civil  war,  testing  wliether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war  ; 


we  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it 
as  the  final  resting  place  of  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  sliould  do  this.  But,  in 
a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  to  detract.  (Ap- 
plause). The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
(Applause).  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  that  they  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  carried  on.  (Applause).  It  is 
rather  for  us  here  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us  ; 
that  from  these  honored  dead  yye  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  here  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,  (Applause)  that 
tlie  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a 
new  birtli  of  freedom,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.  (Long  contin- 
ued applause). 

— Eric  W.  Modean 


"Is  my  fodder  in  dere  ?  " 
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SARAH 


»  »  ♦  Her  steps  as  she  went  down 
the  hall  were  as  evenly  spaced  as  the 
slow  striking  of  the  old  clock  that 
started  to  chime  off  the  hour  just  as 
she  closed  the  door  of  her  room ;  and 
when  the  last  chime  vibrated  into  si- 
lence her  steps  were  like  choked  sobs 
in  the  empty  hall  which  for  years  had 
led  her  to  and  from  her  room. 

For  a  long  time  she  had  been  old ; 
for  a  longer  time  she  had  been  soli- 
tary. Her  neighbors  said  she  was 
queer ;  they  conscientiously  avoided 
her.  She  lived  alone,  walked  alone, 
discouraging  all  gestures  of  sympathy. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  not  looked 
into  human  eyes.  Some  of  her  neigh- 
bors were  afraid  of  her ;  she  was 
afraid  of  all  her  neighbors.  The 
sounds  and  smells  and  shapes  of 
things  were  to  her  dim  shadows  flick- 
ering on  a  distant  curtain. 

The  people  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood knew  very  little  about  her. 
\\'^hat  little  there  was  known  had  had 
to  be  chipped  off  her  granite  reticence 
with  subtle  blows.  But  people  gave 
up  trying  to  be  friendly.  Most  of 
them,  when  asked,  could  not  remem- 
ber her  simple  name. 

She  was  a  big  woman  with  heavy 
arms  and  legs  and  a  full,  housewifely 
bosom.  Her  skin  was  poor,  greyish, 
with  large  pores.  She  was  ugly.  Her 
upper  lip  protruded  with  negroid 
thickness  above  the  lower.  From  her 
puffy  brown  hair  that  never  stayed  in 
one  neat  compact  coiffure  to  her  spat- 
ulate  heavy  feet  she  was  ugly. 

From  childhood  on  she  had  been 
aware  of  her  ugliness,  realizing  it 
eveiy  time  other  people  recognized 
and  made  public  her  lonely  face.  She 
always  remembered  —  she  was  ob- 
sessed with  remembering  —  how  her 
fellow  students  back  in  high  school 
'aughed  and  giggled  at  her.  It  was 
\t  that  time  she  chained  herself  to  the 
oreniise  that  if  she  secluded  herself 
there  would  be  no  one  to  point  and 
mock  at  her.  This  logic  was  the  road 
she  travelled,  journeying  always 
alone,  never  daring  to  turn  right  or 
left  lest  she  find  herself  in  a  world  of 
ridicule,  scorn,  and  contempt. 

Sarah  Ann  Collins  was  a  name  easy 
enough  to  live  up  to  in  the  time  of  her 


grammar  and  higli  school  days,  but 
once  out  of  public  school,  swung  by 
time  out  of  the  reach  of  childhood,  no 
one  called  her  anything  but  Sarah. 

The  high  school  prom,  dedicated  to 
the  senior  class  of  which  Sarah  Ann 
was  a  member,  dealt  Sarah  one  of  her 
greatest  hurts,  the  climax  of  all  the 
little  humiliations  she  had  endured  all 
through  her  schooldays.  She  was  the 
only  girl  (except  for  Milicent  An- 
drews who  had  torn  a  ligament  in 
dancing  class)  that  did  not  attend  the 
senior  prom.  She  had  not  been  asked 
to  go.  There  was  not  one  single  young 
man  in  the  high  school  who  thought 
that  much  of  her.  She  was  not  the 
only  homely  girl  in  the  class.  There 
was,  for  one,  Tressie  Borden,  an 
albino  who  couldn't  see  more  than 
five  feet  ahead  of  her.  But  Tressie 
had  some  redeeming  features  ;  she  was 
full  of  fun,  was  witty,  and  that  can- 
celled out  much  of  her  homeliness. 
There  was  Alice  Mac  Michael  with 
her  long  horsey  face  and  buck  teeth. 
But  Alice  could  dance,  Alice  had  an 
agreeable  voice,  could  sing  a  song  that 
gave  enjoyment,  if  you  didn't  look  at 
her  while  she  was  singing. 

Sarah  Ann  was  a  fair  dancer ;  she 
had  a  pleasant  singing  voice.  But  she 
didn't  go  to  the  prom  because  no  one 
asked  her.  When  the  summer  was 
over  —  ten   weeks   of  avoiding  her 


Do  your  part  .  .  Give  your 
blood  to  save  a  Serviceman 


friends — she  was  glad  she  hadn't  gone 
to  the  prom  because  instead  of  trying 
to  forget  the  humiliation  of  not  hav- 
ing been  asked  she  would  now  be  sick 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  fun  they 
would  have  made  of  her  at  the  prom. 
In  this  thought  she  uncovered  a  shred 
of  consolation  and  out  of  wliich  also 
came  a  sensitivity  that  grew,  as  the 
years  passed,  to  chronic  proportions. 

Sarah  Ami's  parents  were  comfort- 
able, ordinary  people  ;  a  happily  mar- 
ried couple  with  four  children,  three 
of  whom  were  coddled,  petted,  and 
spoiled. 

At  twenty-five  she  passed  a  civil 
service  examination  and  for  twenty 
years  endured  her  fellow  workers  who 
treated  her  (so  she  thought)  as  she 
had  been  treated  all  her  life,  then,  with 
the  money  a  remorseful  father  left 
her  when  he  died  and  the  money  she 
saved  out  of  her  salary,  she  retired, 
took  a  room  near  the  park,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  monotonous  rapidity  to 
the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

She  stood  now  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  rooming  house,  looking 
across  the  street  at  the  park.  She 
crossed  and  went  into  the  park,  not 
to  where  some  of  her  neighbors,  old 
women  like  herself,  were  gathered 
around  a  park  bench  to  chat  and  feed 
the  pigeons,  but  to  a  bench  at  the  far 
end  of  the  park.  She  was  always 
alone  there. 

Sometimes  she  said  a  few  words  to 
the  pigeons.  Even  they  seldom 
croaked  back  at  her.  She  was  already 
in  that  anile  stage  where  she  believed 
the  pigeons  were  trying  to  say  some- 
thing to  her,  trying  to  tell  her,  per- 
haps, of  their  own  ugliness.  Some- 
times she  felt  sorr\-  for  these  old,  fat 
slate-blue  pigeons,  and  again  she 
sometimes  disliked  them  because  they 
were  parasites,  something  she  had 
never  been.  Always  she  had  been  in- 
dependent, self-sufficient. 

Parasites.  This  was  a  recent  line  of 
thought  for  her.  She  sat  on  the  bench 
thinking  of  how  little  she  had  asked  of 
people.  There  must  be  thousands,  she 
thought  with  self-pride,  thousands 
that  are  dependents,  burdens  on 
others,  parasites.  It  was  an  ugly  word 
but  it  gave  her  some  satisfaction  to 
feel  that  she  was  superior  to  all  those 
thousands  who   had   to  be  helped. 
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guided,  supported.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments she  was  smug  and  happy.  But 
the  moments  died  quickly  and  she 
tliought  again  about  herself,  the  self 
people  laughed  at  and  ridiculed. 

Once  or  twice,  when  she  first  took 
the  room,  she  tried  to  make  herself  a 
member  of  the  household,  an  associate 
of  the  other  old  people  hidden  away 
in  the  rooming  house. 

She  joined  them  one  night  in  the 
community  parlor,  walking  in  on  the 
group  of  women  who  were  busy  with 
their  chatter  and  small  talk.  She  sat 
down  and  looked  at  them,  listened  to 
them,  but  threw  no  scraps  on  the 
small  fire  of  conversation.  She  was 
afraid  to  draw  attention  to  herself. 
She  saw  them,  felt  them,  draw  away 
from  her,  and  almost  desperately  she 
tried  to  retrieve  what  they  had 
dropped.  She  said,  in  a  voice  that  was 
loud  in  the  quiet  parlor,  picking  up  a 
fragment  that  had  just  fallen  from  a 
woman's  lips:  "Yes,  I  agree  with  you. 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  rainy  summer." 

They  looked  at  her.  collectively,  and 
Sarah  felt  blood  rushing  to  her  face  in 
a  blush  of  humiliation.  They  were 
looking  at  her  and  as  her  eyes  shut- 
tled from  face  to  face  she  fancied  she 
saw  in  each  face  a  cold  rebuff,  a  with- 
held snicker,  an  indignant  refusal. 
She  did  not  know  she  was  mistaken 
because  she  misnamed  her  sensitivity, 
calling  it  instinct.  Instead  of  striving 
for  their  friendship  and  companion- 
ship she  got  u])  witliout  a  word  and 
left  them. 

A  second  time  s!ie  attached  herself 


to  a  group  seated  and  gathered  around 
a  park  bench.  She  smiled  and  tliev 
nodded.  The  old  women  were  as  usual 
making  small  familiar  talk  —  their 
only  remaining  treasure  —  and  she 
stood  by,  listening,  vaguely  comfort- 
able as  long  as  they  did  not  look  up 
at  her.  Then,  someone  spoke,  to  her. 
and  the  words  struck  her  like  a  s'  arp. 
unexpected  blow,  tumbling  her  out  of 
the  little  ease  of  mind  and  self  she  had 
momentarily  found. 

She  saw  all  the  old  faces  turn  and 
look  at  her,  like  dusty  ele^-tric  bulbs 
lighting  up  one  after  the  other,  and 
she  almost  screamed  at  them  to  find 
something  else  to  stare  at. 

Because  she  made  no  answer  except 
to  turn  away  quickly  from  what  she 
thought  were  condemnatory  eyes  she 
was  from  that  time  on  shunned, 
avoided,  ignored,  but,  of  course,  whis- 
pered about.  And  this  was  what  her 
mind  turned  her  from — old  women  so 
harmless  that  the  vagrant  pigeons  of 
the  park  walked  boldly  among  them. 

As  she  left  the  park  she  clung  to 
her  newly-found  self-pride  and,  pass- 
ing the  bench  with  the  old  women  sit- 
ting" complacently  in  their  nest  of 
warm  talk,  she  was  glad  that  she  was 
not  one  of  them  ;  she  was  glad  that  she 
was  free  and  not  a  parasite. 

Down  the  hall  she  went,  down  into 
the  long  corridor,  her  steps  like 
choked  sobs,  and  when  she  opened  the 
door  of  her  room  the  hinges  whim- 
])ered  briefly.  In  another  moment  that 
small  door  locked  out  the  world. 

— Bernard  Fin.v 
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i^he  golden  rule 

for  back  to  school 


EXCITIIVG  MANICURE  SETS 

Basic  requirement  for  fingertip  beauty — 
any  one  of  these  superb  La  Cross  sets. 
Smart  as  a  Phi-Beta  Key,  practical  as  a 
course  in  economics,  they're  essential  to 
good  grooming,  the  way  to  keep  your 
nails  as  sparkling  as  your  wit. 


Personal  Favor:  Trim  two-tone  case  in 
alligator  grain  simulated  leather  with 
contrasting  flap  closure,  gabardine  lining. 
Contents:  La  Cross  polish.  Quickseal,  Stazon 
base  coat,  cuticle  oil,  polish  remover,  cuticle 
lift,  file,  cuticle  scissors,  tweezers, 
emeries  and  tissues.  .  .  .  $5.00  plus  tax. 


Gay  Day:  Laurel  and  unicorns  make  the 
whimsical  design  of  the  cover.  And  La  Cross 
polish,  polish  remover,  cuticle  remover  and  other 
manicure  needs  make  this  a  bounty  of  beauty 
you  can't  afford  to  miss.  .  .  .  $1.00  plus  tax. 

Curtain  Time:  Sister  to  Gay  Day  with  same 
contents,  but  the  cover's  an  enchanting 
row  of  ballerinas.  .  .  .  $1.00  plus  tax. 


Reunion:  Elegant  leatherette  case,  saddle  stitched 
with  a  satin  finish  lining,  snap  closure. 
Contains  La  Cross  polish,  Stazon,  polish  remover, 
cuticle  remover,  file,  tweezers,  manicure  sticks, 
emery  boards,  cuticle  lift  and  tissues. 
Red  or  blue.  .  .  .  $3.00  plus  tax. 


j  O  R  D  AH    MARSH    COMPANT  •   B  O  ST  O  H  ,     MASS.-  HEW    E  H  G  L  AH  D  '  S    LARGEST  STORE 
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SHOP  TALK 


*  *  *  Resplendent  autumn  col- 
ors and  definitely  new  trends  in  fash- 
ion make  the  shop  windows  about 
town  more  fascinating  than  ever. 
They're  aglow  with  high  style  and 
high  color! 

Lamson  and  Hubbard,  smartly  re- 
decorated and  air-conditioned,  is  one 
of  your  best  bets  if  you're  planning 
to  invest  in  a  fur  coat.  Original,  new 
detail,  supreme  beauty  and  quality 
mark  each  coat  you'll  see  on  their 
third  floor  Fur  Salon.  Magnificently 
full  sleeves  with  wide  turned-back 
cuflfs,  trotteur  and  tunic  lengths,  and 
soft  rippling  backs  with  plenty  of 
fullness  are  prerequisites  for  chic  this 
year.  We  §aw  some  Black  Russian 
Persians  there  tliat  stopped  us  short. 
One  was  collarless  with  revers  and 
had  big  ballooned  sleeves  cleverly 
cuflfed-in  at  the  wrist.  Another  was 
a  dashing  trotteur  with  side  slits  and 
cuffs  bound  in  braided  corde.  Its  re- 
vers dropped  into  a  straight,  slim- 
ming tuxedo,  stunning  on  any  type 
of  figure 

Let-out  Blonde  Muskrats  amazed 
us,  they  looked  so  like  Mink,  and 
though  they  have  a  luxurious,  rich 
appearance,  they  are  hardy  and  wear 
well.  A  trotteur  version  did  some- 
thing for  a  tall,  stately  lady  who's 
constantly  "on  the  go"  and  felt  it 
would  carry  her  through  both  day- 
time and  starlight  occasions  nicely. 
This  coat  was  only  $690,  tax  includ- 
ed. Collegians,  looking  for  attractive 
durability,  will  be  delighted  to  find  a 
finely-marked  Ocelot  in  a  tunic-length 
mandarin  coat.  The  new,  full  sleeve 
and  cuff,  side  vents,  slit,  pockets  and 
tuxedo  make  it  a  charmer  for  just 
$810,  tax  included.  Light-weight, 
sheared  Canadian  Beavers  are  once 
again  in  the  spotlight  and  shown  with 
all  the  new  features  to  which  their 
lustrous,  deep-piled  pelts  respond 
beautifully. 

You  socialites  with  numerous  fes- 
tivities on  the  agenda  mustn't  over- 
look the  latest  interpretations  of  Sil- 
ver Fox  jackets.  They  are  made  of 
pedigreed  skins  and  look  it.  Did  you 
know  that  White  Fox  can  be  Lynx- 
dyed  and  made  into  jackets  tliat  are 
just  as  distinctive  for  town  wear  as 
for  glamorous  evenings?    An  espe- 


cially versatile  one  comes  with  sleeves 
that  open  to  form  a  cape  and  may  be 
snapped  together  for  daytime  use. 
Fur  innovations  for  you ! 

*  *  *  Are  you  on  the  alert  for 
gifts,  gifts  and  more  gifts?  Wed- 
dings, engagements,  anniversaries  and 
the  like  keep  us  all  puzzling  these 
days  over  what's  unique  and  useful 
for  a  present.  We  suggest  Coolcy's 
Inc..  at  34  Newbury  Street,  to  help 
you  make  light  of  this  matter.  If  you 
have  nothing  special  in  mind,  it's 
worth  your  while  to  consider  the  10" 
to  14"  flip  vases  in  Swedish  optic 
glass,  excellent  taste  and  excellent 
also  for  long-stemmed  gladiolae  and 
red.  red  roses.  These  handsome 
pieces  are  priced  according  to  size 
from  $2.50  to  $6.00.  Many  others, 
too.  An  ultra-modern  windowsill 
vase  that's  tall  and  rectangular  would 
create  a  pleasant  spot  in  any  home. 
Flip  vases  in  amethyst,  green  or  blue 
glass  introduce  color  to  a  room  and 
harmonize  with  its  decor.  Some  of 
the  flip  shapes  are  marvelous  repro- 
ductions of  old  Williamsburg  vases, 
even  to  their  pressed  dots,  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  investigated.  Col- 
ored glass  up  to  $20. 

Pitchers  are  practical  presents, 
since  no  household  is  complete  with- 
out 'em.  We  admired  some  crystal 
tankard-shaped  ones  that  sat  on  their 
shelves  in  a  succession  of  graduated 
sizes.  They  take  bold  cut  monograms 
and  sell  for  $1.00  to  $1.95.  Necessi- 
ties for  iced  beverages !  Before  tear- 
ing ourselves  away,  we  got  a  glimpse 


of  their  collection  of  odd,  hand-blown 
crystal  vases,  some  in  variegated, 
graceful  shapes,  others  squat  and 
ball-shaped.  There's  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  here  I 

♦  ♦  ♦  Letters  can  be  written  in 
style  and  M.  T.  Bird  and  Co.  at  39 
West  Street  will  show  you  how.  For 
instance,  their  victory  vellum  in  clear 
bright  red  with  a  white  border  comes 
with  white  envelopes  and  gives  a  new 
twist  to  correspondence.  There's  a 
bottle  of  red  ink  for  addressing  your 
white  envelopes  and  white  ink  for 
contrast  on  the  red  sheets.  An  alarm- 
ing idea  and  all  for  $1.50  per  box. 
We  succumbed  to  a  smart  personal- 
ized set  of  stationery  in  Crane's  pale 
Argentone  Blue  with  a  pink  and  Ba- 
hama red  border.  On  the  top  of  the 
sheets,  there's  a  splash  of  red  with 
the  designated  name  and  address  in 
a  hand-written  script  style  engraved 
across  it.  This  motif  is  carried  out 
on  the  back-flap  of  the  envelopes,  too. 

A  "real  value"  we  saw  there  was  a 
set  of  stationery  in  pink,  blue  or 
white  with  a  delicate,  twinning  wild 
rose  pattern  on  both  sheets  and  en- 
velopes. Just  $1.00  for  a  box  con- 
taining 24  double  sheets  and  enve- 
lopes. Their  own  art  department  has 
designed  a  matchless  monogram  in  a 
two-tone  ribbon  effect  which  they 
place  on  Crane's  Wedgwood  blue 
lightweight  paper.  Our  color  prefer- 
ence for  the  monogram  is  Royal 
purple  and  red.  And  we  defy  any- 
one to  conjure  up  more  attractive 
writing  paper!  For  short,  informal 
notes,  there  are  "Miniatures"  with  a 
series  of  assorted  etchings  on  them  by 
Richardson  Rome  done  in  sepia.  The 
etchings  are  reproductions,  of  course, 
but  they  delineate  New  England 
countryside  scenes  well  enough  to  be 
kept  as  book-marks  after  your  note 
has  been  read.  A  box  of  12  is  yours 
for  50  cents  and,  remember,  we  rec- 
ommend it ! 

♦  ♦  .  Orchids  to  Peter  Flynn's 
at  164  Tremont  Street  for  its  timely 
collection  of  choice  woolen  suits. 
Whether  you're  going  to  business  or 
school  this  fall,  a  suit  should  be  the 
backbone  of  your  wardrobe.  Try 
their  fourth  floor  and  you'll  exclaim 
over  what  you  see  there.   One  suit 
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ready  for  fall  .  . 
our  handpicked  collections 
of  luxurious  coats  .  . 
highly  styled  ensembles. 
.  .  dresses  .  .  nnillinery  .  . 

and  accessories  .  , 

Boston 

350  Boylston  Street  .  . 

Providence 

in  the  Biltmore  .  . 

summer  shop  .  . 
Hyannis  on  Cape  Cod 


(DiiJtinjdtjuoji! 


Artistically  Authentic 
Styling  and  Superior 
Workmanship 


COPLEY  PLAZA 
HOTEL 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Suite 
101-107 


KEN.  5600  \ 
COM.  7767  < 


we  saw  was  quite  different — a  black, 
white  and  yellow  plaid.  sim])ly  bound 
in  wide  black  military  braid.  The 
jacket  was  a  fitted  cardigan  with  braid 
frogs  and  buttons  for  its  only  embel- 
lishment. A  solid  black  wool  skirt 
accentuated  the  color  scheme  of 
the  jacket.  One  in  Electric  green 
wool,  nipi)ed  in  at  the  waist  and 
treated  with  trapunto  work  and  small 
gold  buttons  down  the  front,  had 
rounded  revers  and  collar.  A  six-gore 
skirt  completed  the  outfit  which  is 
yours  for  only  $25. 

Very  dashing  indeed  was  a  black 
and  red  suit  meant  for  young,  gay 
things.  Its  skirt  was  a  beautifully 
tailored  black  wool  affair,  topped  by 
a  bright  red  jacket  for  sharp  contrast. 
You'll  dote  on  its  little  Peter  Pan 
collar  outlined  in  black  soutache 
looped  in  spaghetti  fashion,  and 
l^ockets  which  are  handled  with  the 
same  soutache  trim.  Three  large 
black  buttons  studded  with  gold  nail- 
heads  and  high,  broad  shoulders 
achieve  that  up-to-the-minute  mili- 
tary air.  A  mere  $22.95  ! 

For  club  wear  and  other  "impor- 
tant" afternoon  functions,  a  lovely 
Loganberry  wool  might  very  well  fill 
your  bill.  It  had  delectable  detail — 
tailored  collar  and  lapels,  one-piece 
yolk  and  panel  front  and  back,  and 
self-covered  buttons  circled  in  gold. 
Incredibly  enough,  it's  $16.95.  Still 
another  little  number  in  black  wool 
jersey  comes  in  a  fitted  style  and  has 
a  high  round  neck  with  two  broad 
loops  that  give  a  bow  effect.  Decora- 
tive black  soutache  edges  the  loops, 
and  little  square  embossed  metal  but- 
tons are  touches  that  will  enchant 
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Boylston  &  Arlington  Sts. 
BOSTON 


CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 
MUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ladies  who  know  it's  the  Httle  things 
that  add  up  to  style.  ( )ther  colors  in 
this  suit  are  unrestrained  and  vital, 
but  we  vote  for  the  black  one. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Exigencies  of  war  have 
changed  lots  of  things,  even  the  kind 
of  photographs  people  are  taking, 
Purdy.  160  Tremont  Street,  tells  us. 
Portraits  used  to  constitute  the  great 
demand,  but  now  that's  ante  bellum 
stuff.  Group  pictures  and  miniatures 
which  can  l)e  slid  into  pocket-size 
leather  cases,  to  take  on  maneuvers, 
over-seas  or  wherever  your  service- 
man may  be  going,  are  what  the  pub- 
lic recpests  today.  If  you  have  a  por- 
trait that  does  you  justice  or  flatters 
you  a  trifle,  have  it  made  into  a  mini- 
ature and  colored  by  experts  who 
take  their  simulation  of  nature  very 
seriously.  This  is  a  gift  any  service- 
man or  woman  will  a]3preciate  more 
than  candy ! 

A  family  picture  is  another  bright 
idea  which  can  be  produced  in  full- 
size  or  in  miniature — or,  why  not  in 
both?  In  this  studio  you  wil  find  the 
most  modern  and  best  photographic 
equipment.  Their  new  fluorescent 
lighting  imitates  daylight  remarkably 
well  and  helps  to  achieve  a  portrait 
that's  natural  and  "really  you."  Drop 
in  when  you're  in  town  ;  no  appoint- 
ment is  necessary.  If  you  smile  pret- 
tily and  keep  your  eyes  on  the  birdie, 
we  guarantee  you'll  be  happy  over 
the  results.  Prices,  very  moderate  for 
their  high  calibre  workmanship. 

— Phyllis 


Calls  it  "SIDJ':  SPREE" 

.  .  .  a  gay,  skleswe|Dt  liair  style 
tKat  s  cool  and  smart  and  new! 

course  a  Charles  of  the  Ritz 

l^ermanent  is  a  must 

for  tke  J  eej[5,  soft,  natural  waves 

and  sjDringy  curls 

tkat  make  it  so  effective. 


ESTHOIAR 


This  remarkable  cream  contains  Biocine,*  equivalent  of  an  estrogenic 
substance  which  is  plentiful  in  youth  but  which  grows  less  with  each  passing 
year.  Used  as  directed,  Estrolar  is  most  important  in  attaining  a  youthful 
appearance  of  face,  neck,  and  hands!  30-day  supply,  5.50.  Twin  jars,  10.00 


Look  Prettier  with  Gourielli  Make-up 


EMULSION  CLEANSER,  the  gentle,  modern  way  to  cleanse      "moonlight  mist"  face  powder,  a  beautiful  mist 


your  skin  before  applying  make-up.  Goes  on  like 
melted  velvet,  softens  and  soothes.  1.50  and  3.00 

ERMINE  FOUNDATION,  blends  with  your  own  coloring, 
conceals  little  flaws,  gives  a  dewy  finish 
under  your  powder.  2.00  and  3.50 


blended  to  match  your  natural  coloring,  instead  of 
artificially  covering  it.  1.50  and  3.00 

LUSTRE  LIPSTICK,  young  glowing  color 
for  lips  and  cheeks,  gives  a  natural  match. 
Velvety  base  stays  on  and  protects.  1.50  piuitaxct 


SOLD  AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.    &   WM.  FILENE'S  SONS  CO. 
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BEAUTY  BEACON 


Scent  Semester 

♦  ♦  ♦  It  won't  be  long  now  be- 
fore our  thoughts  will  of  necessity  be 
turning  to  school  again.  Where  do 
perfumes  fit  into  the  school  picture, 
you  ask  ?  Faberge  the  perfumer  thinks 
they  have  a  definite  role — to  be  vised 
wisely  and  well — but  not  wasted. 
Woodhue,  for  example,  the  deep  sweet 
romantic  fragrance  that  Faberge  de- 


Back  to  school  with  Faberge's 
Woodhu2  perfume 


signed  especially  for  tweeds,  is  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  college  crowd.  They 
like  it  because  it  is  in  tune  with  the 
clothes  they  wear,  the  tweeds,  sweat- 
ers and  corduroys.  There  is  a  whole 
curriculum  to  match,  too — Woodhue 
perfume,  cologne,  bath  powder,  and 
sachet — all  done  up  in  tailored  fix- 
ings, even  to  real  walnut  bottle  tops 
and  leather  package  trimming.  So  it's 
back  to  school  we  go  with  books  and  a 
wonderful  perfume  for  that  bit  of 
glamour ! 

A  Touch  oj  Radiance 

♦  ♦  ♦  A,  TOUCH  of  Schiaparelli's 
Radiance  eyelid  oil  on  the  lids  will 
make  your  eyes  look  brighter.  It 
leaves  a  thin  flattering  sheen,  and  in 
the  summer  it  helps  to  protect  the  lids 
from  the  drying  el¥ect  of  the  sun. 
Used  at  night  on  the  lids  and  area 
around  the  eyes,  it  helps  prevent 
wrinkles  and  shriveled  skin.  Schiapa- 


relli's Radiance  eyelid  oil  is  delicately 
perfumed  with  Shocking. 

Fresh  and  Smooth 

♦  ♦  ♦  JDermktics'  Filmtexion  is  a 
wonderfully  delicate  protection  film  to 
help  keep  your  skin  .soft  as  velvet — ■ 
keep  your  complexion  as  fresh  and 
smooth  as  the  fresh  flowers  you  wear 
in  your  hair.  Filmtexion  is  a  protective 
base  that  gives  a  skin-film  as  thin  as 
marquisette.  It  is  an  all-weather  com- 
plexion dress,  but  particularly  good 


Dermetics'  Filmtexion  lends  a  delicate 
protective  film 

for  the  iiarsh  seasons  of  the  year.  It 
takes  face  powder  smoothly  and  easily, 
and  gives  a  pearly,  soft  finish. 

Borrowed  from  Yesterday 

♦  ♦  ♦  Be:auties  of  the  Gay  Nine- 
ties lived  in  the  romantic  gaslit  era  of 
the  horse-and-buggy  days.  Lofty 
pompadours,  enormous  hats  with  wil- 
low plumes  and  ostrich  feathers,  rust- 
ling taffeta  petticoats,  bustles  and 
long,  sweeping  trains  were  worn  by 
the  number  one  glamour  girl  of  that 
period.  From  it,  Helena  Rubinstein 
has  drawn  her  inspiration  for  an  excit- 
ing new.  shade,  Plush  Red,  which  she 
has  translated  into  one  of  her  smooth, 
lovely  lipsticks.  A  deep,  intense,  glow- 
ing red,  borrowed  from  yesterday,  yet 
beautiful  for  today.  Plush  Red  is  an 
ideal  make-up  color  for  fall  season's 
new  fashions  in  warm-toned  fuchsias. 


]jlums,  green  and  jmrples.  It  is  grand 
with  black  and  white,  too.  This  glow- 
ing new  tone  is  entirely  feminine  and 
would  be  suited  to  any  age — truly  a 
flattering  shade.  To  harmonize  with 
Plush  Red  lipstick,  Mme.  Rubinstein 
suggests  Plush  Red  rouge.  White 
Flame  cream  tint  foundation,  in  peach- 
bloom  shade,  Champagne  Bisque  face 
])owder.  Luminous  Orchid  eye  shad- 
ow, and  black  waterproof  mascara. 

For  Him 

♦   ♦   ♦   Looking   for  something 

handsome  for  him/'  Then  you'll  be  in- 
terested in  the  new  Sportsman  fish 
shaving  bowl.  Made  of  sea-green 
ceramic,  this  good-looking  shaving 
bowl  has  a  big-mouth  bass  on  the  lid 


A  touch  of  Schiaparelli's  Radiance 
eyelid  oil  adds  glamour 

which  serves  conveniently  for  a  handle 
and  at  the  same  time  carries  out  the 
sports  theme  characteristic  of  all  the 
containers  in  this  fine  line  of  toiletries 
for  men.  The  bowl  is  filled  with  rich, 
super-lathery  Sportsman  shaving 
soap,  refreshing  and  pleasant  to  use. 
He'll  like  Sportsman  shaving  lotion, 
too,  in  the  clean-cut  masculine  bottle 
with  its  third-dimensional  sports 
scene. 

Models'  Sf^ecial  ■ 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  NEW  lipstick  is  born,  and 
the  news  is  particularly  exciting  since 
it  is  Models'  Special.  Created  origi- 
nally for  clothes-conscious  fashion 
models    and    color-styled    by  them, 
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Much  less  time  is  required 
with  an  Elizabeth  Arden 
Permanent . . .  and  it  leaves  the 
hair  lovelier,  more  vigorous 
and  SO  much  easier  to 
manage  .  .  .  because  each 
Permanent  is  done  with  special 
Elizabeth  Arden  Preparations 
and  every  condition  that 
needs  correction  has  treatment 
to  insure  a  lovelier,  healthier 
head  of  hair,  easy  to  do 
yourself  in  the  smart,  becom/ng 
way  we'll  dress  it  for  you.  For 
appointment  telephone  now. 


24  NEWBURY  ST.  •  BOSTON  •  KENMORE  4783 


Model.s'  Special  is  now  available  to  the 
public  in  these  professional  shades : 
No.  1 1 — with  orange  ;  No.  12 — defi- 
nitely red  ;  No.  13 — deep  rose;  No.  14 
— ripe  red;  No.  15 — midnight  blue; 
No.  16 — -sable  dark.  The  lipstick  case 
is  jumbo  in  size,  of  pastel  colored  plas- 
tic, with  smart,  dubonnet  lettering, 
and — happily — a  smooth-swivel  mech- 
anism that  pops  the  stick  up  and  holds 
it  firmly  for  action,  with  a  cover  that 
slips  on  or  oiT  gently,  yet  really  clings 
tight !  Models'  Special  makes  a  fine 
complement  for  Models'  Special  cake 
make-up.  This  too,  was  originally  cre- 
ated for  fashion  models,  but  now  you 
can  wear  it  as  casually  as  a  fashion 
model,  and  as  beautifuly.  It  comes  in 
five  skin-tone  shades,  creme,  natural, 
natural  rose,  rose  tan,  and  tan.  You've 
probably  seen  it  around  in  a  wooden 
compact  ljut  now  Models'  Special  is 
also  available  in  one  of  the  handsomest 
plastic  containers  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  new  container  is  very  slim,  but 
despite  its  apparent  thinness,  it  holds 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  make-up 


as  the  wood  compact,  namely,  Xy^ 
ounces,  and  the  price  in  each  case  re- 
mains the  same.   Have  your  choice ! 

an  Eq<\s]icU 

♦  Louis,  famous  hair  stvlist. 
now  offers  to  the  public  his  own  pri- 
vate shampoo — Eggnog  Shampoo — a 
concentrated  liquid  containing  real  egg 
( dehydrated ) .  Eggnog  Shampoo 
leaves  the  hair  soft,  lustrous,  manage- 
able, and  better  able  to  be  coiffed 
smartly.  The  unusual,  easy-to-use 
eggshell  container  holds  enough  of  tlie 
liquid  for  five  or  more  complete  sham- 
poos, as  only  a  tablespoonful  dissolved 
in  a  cup  of  water  is  necessary  for  a 
thorough  cleansing  with  two  sudsings. 
The  plastic  container  is  attached  to  a 
removable  base  which  unscrews  and 
the  eggshell  can  be  inverted  and  placed 
in  the  base  while  the  shampoo  is  being 
used.  W  hen  the  container  is  empty,  it 
can  be  used  as  a  bud  vase,  darning 
egg,  or  attractive  ornament  for  bath- 
room shelf.  It  can  even  be  coated  with 
nail  polish  for  color  effects. 

— Carol  Thomas 


■  The  jiidge  callel  me  an  overgrown  juvenile  delinquent. 
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OUR  BOSTON 
ACCENT 

♦  ♦  ♦  Seating  myself  at  a  lunch 
counter,  when  I  first  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington. I  ordered  a  cup  of  black  coffee. 
The  girl  asked  me  if  I  wanted  any 
sugar.  I  answered  that  I  didn't  care 
for  sugar  or  cream.  This  simple  state- 
ment seemed  to  puzzle  her  and  she 
questioned  if  I  would  like  milk.  I  said, 
"No,  thank  you,"  in  the  politest  tone 
vou  ever  heard.  (There  was  a  sign 
hanging  in  back  of  the  counter  that 
read,  "Be  nice  to  our  employees. 
They're  a  H  ... .—  of  a  lot  harder  to  get 
tlian  our  customers."  It  was  a  nice 
place,  too,  believe  me.)  My  coffee 
arrived  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  of  dry 
bran  flakes.  When  I  protested,  I  was 
told  that  I  had  ordered  them,  so  I  ate 
them.  I  left  the  place  walking  down 
the  street  saying,  "Black  coffee,"  to 
myself  with  an  assortment  of  inflec- 
tions to  see  if  I  could  possibly  make 
bran  flakes  out  of  it. 

Boarding  a  street  car,  I  asked  the 
conductor  to  call  out  my  stop  as  I  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  streets.  He  asked, 
"Y'all  from  Boston,  lady?"  The  con- 
ductors are  very  friendly  and  good 
natured  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  almost 
every  passenger  bothers  them  with 
questions.  When  I  told  him  that  I 
was  from  Boston,  he  said  that  he  could 
tell  because  I  had  an  accent.  Upon 
reaching  my  stop,  he  called  down  the 
length  of  the  crowded  car,  "Y'all  want 
off  here,  lady."  Down  there,  people 
want  off,  people  want  on,  people  want 
in,  people  want  out,  but  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  who  sounded  odd. 

All  during  the  twenty  months  of  my 
stay  in  Washington,  people  kept  tell- 
ing me  how  I  should  speak.  One  girl 
I  worked  with,  who  had  been  a  school 
teacher  in  up-state  New  York,  wanted 
me  to  say  things  like  "Beyahnd"  for 
"Beyond"  and  "Ahn"  for  "On".  The 
friends  I  made  in  the  District  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  often 
times  we  would  spend  long  evenings 
in  controversy  over  how  the  English 
language  should  be  spoken.  No  one 
became  angry  because  we  all  seemed 
to  amuse  each  other,  however,  neither 
did  any  one  of  us  ever  stand  corrected. 
Being  the  only  one  from  Boston  in  our 
crowd.  I  was  often  called  upon  to  say 
something  in  "Bostonian"  to  any  new 


acciuaintances  we  happened  to  make. 
A  small  phrase  like,  "I  parked  the  car 
in  Park  Square."  was  very  entertain- 
ing to  them.  One  evening,  I  was  in- 
vited to  the  home  of  a  native  W^ashing- 
tonian.  and  I  arrived  a  bit  late.  I  was 
greeted  by  the  hostess  with,  "We  all 
are  waitin'  on  y'all,  honey.  Say  some- 
thing funny."  I  sounded  funny  to  her 
when  I  spoke,  and  yet,  she  said, 
"About"  and  "Out"  as  if  she  were  on 
the  verge  of  regorging  something  very 
distasteful. 

The  mid-westerners  were  very  defi- 
nite about  how  our  language  should 
be  spoken.  Their  R's  were  all  in  the 
best  of  health  and  they  spoke  right  at 
you  straight  from  the  shoulder.  Most 
of  the  time  they  would  end  up  with, 
"That's  for  sure."  It  seemed  to  leave 
no  room  for  opinion.  As  I  have  said, 
I  was  greatly  outnumbered  so  seldom 
offered  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  browbeaten,  however,  and 
when  I  was  told  that  we  Bostonians 
didn't  even  know  how  to  say  Boston 
correctly,  that  was  a  little  too  much. 
After  all,  we  called  it,  we  should  know 
how  to  say  it. 

One  girl  from  Alabama  said  that 


she  was,  "Just  fixin'  t'ask  y'all,"  when 
I  told  her  that  I  came  from  Boston. 
Slie  said,  "It  tickles  me  so  the  way 
y'all  talk."  Now.  I  ask  you,  how  does 
one  go  about,  "Fixin'  t'ask"? 

A  friend  of  mine  had  met  a  service 
man  who  had  recently  been  in  Boston. 
She  introduced  me  to  him  so  we  could 
talk  over  my  home  town.  He  greeted 
me  with,  "Y'ou  know  where  'Skulley' 
Square  is  ?"  That's  all  brother. 

My  last  few  minutes  in  Washington 
were  spent  as  my  first,  having  a  cup 
of  coffee  at  a  counter.  ( I  found  a  way 
to  get  it  despite  my  accent.  I  would 
order  a  ham  sandwich  and  then  I 
would  be  asked  if  I  would  like  coffee 
with  it.)  Evidently,  this  morning  one 
of  the  girls  who  worked  on  the  counter 
was  late.  When  she  arrived  she  apolo- 
gized to  the  manager  with,  "I  over 
slept  myself  agin."  Y^es,  I  learned 
that  we  certainly  do  speak  differently, 
we  from  Boston.  It's  no  wonder  they 
didn't  understand  me.  It's  nice  to  be 
home  once  more  but  now  I  can  no 
longer  show  off  for  everyone  here  is 
talented  with  our  Boston  accent. 

— Olg.a  M.  Silver 
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For  excellent  selection,  choice 
peltries  and  individual  fashions 
this  is  the  month  to  invest  in  a 
fine  fur. 

Spaulding  &  Riedel 

Incorporated 

FUR  SALON 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 


BEAUTY  .  .  .  SUMMER  SKIN  CARE 


Young 
fashions 
meant 
for 

summer 
fun  and 
loveliness 


Peter 


164   TREMONT  STREET 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 


TABLE  D'HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
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BOSTON 


♦  ♦  ♦  Sun  dried  skin?  Greasy 
creams  taboo  in  hot  weather?  Of 
course  you'll  be  interested  in  the  facial 
lotions  we  recommend  for  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Most  of  us  enjoy  our  suntan  early 
in  the  season,  because  we  like  to  be 
browner  than  the  newcomers  to  the 
beach.  And  when  they  exclaim,  "My 
how  tanned  you  are,"  we  glow  with 
])leasure  and  proceed  to  get  even  dark- 
er. Then  one  summer,  we  manage  to 
get  a  "You're  black !"  comment.  We 
have  reached  our  goal,  and  beam  hap- 
pily. Hut  then  we  realize  that  a  leath- 
ery complexion  isn't  the  most  attract- 
ive thing  in  the  world.  Besides,  every- 
one else  has  acquired  a  fairly  good 
suntan,  and  the  admiring  comments 
cease 

It's  the  same  old  story  of  overdoing 
a  good  thing.  Of  course  the  sun  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  tlie  world  for  most 
skins.  Besides  that  healthy  glow,  it 
will  help  clear  up  facial  blemishes.  But 
we  all  go  at  it  with  such  determined 
vengeance,  that  our  beautiful  bronze 
complexions  get  dry  enough  to  cause 
alarm. 

Regular  creams  are  often  too  heavy 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall. 
Grease  and  hot  weather  just  don't  go 
together,  but  these  lotions  are  right. 
There  is  an  excellent  cleansing  lotion 
.  .  .  not  liquid,  but  of  the  consistency 
of  a  light  emulsion.  Pour  a  little 
iniddle  the  size  of  a  quarter  into  your 
hand  and  spread  it  on  your  face.  You 
can  remove  this  immediately  with 
facial  tissues,  as  it  needs  no  massaging. 
The  lotion  loosens  the  dirt,  and  comes 
off  dean,  with  nary  a  trace  of  sticki- 
ness. 

To  counteract  that  too  dry  skin, 
you'll  love  the  night  texture  lotion.  It 
contains  all  the  necessary  oils,  so  pre- 
pared that  they  penetrate  easily.  This 
should  be  massaged  into  your  skin, 
using  upward  strokes,  until  it  dis- 
appears. It's  grand  to  find  a  lubricant 
that  actually  penetrates  before  going 
to  bed,  as  we've  always  wondered  how 
much  nourished  skins  and  how  much 
the  ])ill()\vs.  If  vou  don't  mind  that, 
you  can  apply  another  coat  of  the 
night  lotion  after  the  first  has  pene- 
trated. 

In  the  morning,  cleanse  vour  face 


again  with  the  cleansing  lotion,  and 
then  use  a  mild  astringent,  applied 
with  absorbent  cotton.  Follow  this 
with  a  clear  light  liquid  base  that  dis- 
appears entirely  as  you  work  it  in. 
Use  very  little  of  this  and  make  sure 
it  is  not  the  least  bit  sticky  as  your 
foundation  for  make-up.  You'll  find 
this  is  a  most  desirable  summer  treat- 
ment .  .  .  clean,  cool,  comfortable. 

Once  a  week,  you  can  give  yourself 
a  complete  facial,  masque  and  all. 
They're  easy  enough  to  use  at  home, 
and  we  love  the  firm  tightened  feeling 
as  the  masque  dries.  Never  use  hot 
towels  in  connection  with  these  for 
you  don't  want  to  oi^en  your  pores. 
Remember  it  is  easier  to  open  them 
than  to  close  them  again.  Merely 
cleanse  your  face  thoroughly,  and 
apply  the  creani}-  masque.  Allow  it  to 
drv.  This  is  a  grand  time  to  relax 
completely,  so  dip  two  wads  of  cotton 
in  witch  hazel  and  put  them  on  your 
eyelids  as  the  pack  dries.  Never  apply 
the  i)ack  to  your  eyelids.  \Mien  the 
masque  is  completely  dry,  remove  it 
with  the  wet  end  of  a  towel  dipped  in 
hike  warm  water.  Follow  up  with  the 
night  texture  lotion.  This  treatment  is 
excellent  for  skins  that  are  just  begin- 
ning to  sag. 

If  \our  skin  is  oily,  you'll  love  the 
lotion  line  for  all  year  use.  Of  course 
the  night  lotion  is  unnecessary  in  your 
case.  Use  the  cleansing  lotion,  plenty 
of  astringent,  and  the  clear  base  .  .  . 
and  don't  forget  soap  and  water  at 
least  twice  a  day.  Most  importance  of 
all,  don't  squeeze  blackheads.  Your 
skin  needs  as  much  care  as  dry  ones, 
so  be  sure  to  keep  it  clean  and  pro- 
tected. 

— Lillian  Munroe 
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BOSTON  COMMON 


«  ♦  ♦  In  spite  of  the  appearance 
of  permanency  which  the  Common  has 
today,  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
the  freedom  of  this  forty-odd  acre  plot 
of  ground,  covered  richly  by  trees, 
had  to  be  protected  on  three  impor- 
tant occasions  through  the  years. 

The  first  time  was  on  March  30, 
1640,  when,  by  order  of  the  Town, 
the  edict  went  forth  that  no  land 
could  be  granted  for  house  plots  or 
garden  if  it  al¥ected  the  Common 
acreage.  Even  at  that  early  date, 
"land-grabbing"  was  a  menace  to  be 
guarded  against. 

The  second  time  occurred  in  May, 
1646,  when  another  Order  was  issued 
stating  that  no  gift  or  sale  of  any  part 
could  be  consummated  except  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  inhabitants  of 
the  Town. 

Not  until  May  30,  1660,  did  the 
Common  achieve  its  proper  protection 
from  ambitious  real  estate  men  and 
grasping  public  officials.  The  39th 
section  of  the  city  charter  contained 
the  blunt  statement  that  the  City 
Council  should  have  the  full  super- 
vision of  public  buildings  and  prop- 
erty, with  the  power  to  lease  or  sell 
same,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mon and  Faneuil  Hall. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  record, 
the  Common  was  not  given  to  Boston. 
It  was  purchased  from  William  Blax- 
ton,  an  Englishman  who  grew  tired  of 
the  Town  and  desired  to  move  to 
Providence.  To  accomplish  his  aim, 
he  put  all  of  his  Boston  property  up 
for  sale,  and  the  "inhabitants  pur- 
chased it  for  thirty  pounds,"  collect- 
mg  that  sum  by  raising  a  "rate."  The 
proi^erty  was  purchased  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1634,  and  the  tug-of-war 
among  the  townsmen  began  almost  at 
once.  The  idea  was  that  everyone 
wanted  a  segment  of  the  grounds  for 
his  own  private  purposes. 

On  December  11,  1634,  Townsmen 
who  had  been  attending  a  lecture,  the 
nature  of  which  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
time,  got  together  after  the  meeting  to 
choose  seven  men  who  would  have 
the  power  to  divide  the  town  lands 
recently  accpired,  and  to  dispose  of 
it.  The  Common,  like  a  prize  bone, 
was  in  the  dead  center  of  the  secret 
project. 


Because  there  were  certain  out- 
standing citizens  in  that  day,  as  there 
are  today,  several  of  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  were  offered  the  position  of 
doing  the  disposing.  Mr.  Winthrop 
was,  of  course,  one  of  these.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton was  a  second.  The  others,  from 
Winthrop's  own  diary  record  of  the 
event,  were  of  not  much  account,  easy 
to  sway,  and  close  to  the  borderline 
of  insignificance.  Winthrop  states 
that  he  refused  to  serve  on  such  a  com- 
mittee since  he  did  not  consider  it  a 
proper  one.  The  name  of  such  an 
outstanding  elder  as  Mr.  Coddington 
had  been  completely  ignored. 

There  appears  to  have  been  enough 
question  and  trouble  raised  by  Win- 
throp's claims  of  mis-handling  that 
the  secret  session  of  townspeople, 
voting  by  written  ballot,  did  not  care 
to  face  the  consequences  of  going 
ahead  with  their  plans.  At  any  rate, 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  had  brought 
out  the  true  nature  of  their  projected 
land-grabbing.  The  Common  was 
.saved  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  gen- 
eral population. 

Quite  obviously  from  the  Town  rec- 
ords of  the  following  years,  the  care 
and  appearance  of  the  ground  was  a 
matter  of  serious  import  to  the  city 
fathers.  There  were  constant  re- 
minders pertaining  to  the  care  and 
upkeep  of  the  place ;  there  were  fre- 
quent references  to  the  fact  that  all 
inhabitants,  so  judged  by  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves,  were  to  have  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  grounds. 

In  1675,  John  Josselyn.  gent.,  paid 
Boston  a  visit  in  1675,  he  made  the 
following  observation  in  an  article 
printed  in  England  on  his  return  : 

".  .  .  on  the  South  of  Boston,  there 
is  a  small  but  pleasant  Common, 
where  the  Gallants  a  little  before  Sim- 
set  walk  with  their  Mfl;-;;;fl/f /-Mad- 
ams, as  we  do  in  Moorficlds,  etc..  till 
the  nine  a  clock  Bell  rings  them  home 
to  their  respective  habitations,  when 
presently  Constables  walk  their 
rounds  to  see  good  orders  kept,  antl 
to  take  up  loose  people." 

This,  then,  was  how  the  Common 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  an  outsider. 
In  the  interval  between  1634  and  the 
above  observation,  things  had  been 
happening  on  the  land.  On  the  27th 


of  October,  1659,  Northenders  return- 
ing from  witnessing  the  execution  of 
William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke 
Stephenson,  the  two  Quakers  hanged 
on  the  Common,  a  bridge  collapsed 
and  injured  many  home-goers. 

One  historical  account  pokes  a 
subtle  finger  at  the  hangings  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  weight  of  their  regret 
at  not  having  seen  Mary  Dyer,  an- 
other Quaker,  hanged  at  the  same 
time  had  weighed  heavily  on  them. 
Thereby  causing  the  bridge  to  col- 
lapse. If,  however,  this  jibe  had  any 
truth,  the  Northenders  must  have  felt 
better  in  June  of  the  following  year. 
Mary  Dyer,  who  had  been  left  of¥ 
with  the  punishment  of  banishment 
after  being  obliged  to  sit  on  a  ladder 
with  her  arms  and  legs  bound  by  a 
rope,  and  another  rope  around  her 
neck,  returned  to  her  friends  and  fam- 
ily. For  this  ofifense,  she  was  hanged 
on  the  Common.  She  had  been,  so  the 
accounts  go,  "an  obstinate  woman," 
and  by  being  this,  she  was  hanged  on 
the  "delightful  Common,"  the  quotes 
being  those  of  one  writer  of  the  day. 

Another  of  the  Common's  distinc- 
tions was  having  the  first  duel  ever 
fought  in  Boston  on  its  grounds.  A 
young  man  named  Benjamin  Wood- 
bridge,  after  an  argument  with  an- 
other young  man  named  Henry  Phil- 
li])s.  fell  into  an  argument  over  cards. 
A  duel  with  swords  was  agreed  upon, 
and  this  took  place  on  the  rising 
ground  of  the  Common  on  July  3, 
1728.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  twenty  years 
of  age.  lost  out  and  was  killed.  His 
opponent,  slightly  wounded,  got  away 
on  the  Sheerncss,  British  man-of-war 
anchored  in  the  harbor. 

In  1756,  the  problem  of  suitable 
burial  ground  came  up,  and  a  piece 
of  land  near  Frog  Lane  (now  Boyl- 
ston  street)  was  purchased  adjacent 
to  the  Common.  In  November  1756, 
John  Ranstead  was  appointed  to  care 
for  the  new  Burying  Place. 

There  are  fairly  clear  indications 
that  this  area  was  used  to  bury  people 
newly  arrived  in  this  country,  since 
this  is  one  of  the  few  local  cemeteries 
where  the  square  and  compasses  are 
found  with  any  frequence.  Another 
time-shrouded  mystery  related  to  the 
Common  Burying  Ground  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  marker  there  which  is 
dated  1749.  seven  years  before  tlie 
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official  purchase  of  the  ground.  It 
was  placed  there  to  designate  the 
grave  of  a  baby. 

At  first,  the  ground  was  used  only 
for  grave  burials.  No  tombs  or  monu- 
ments were  permitted.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  British  buried  their  soldiers 
there  when  they  were  quartered  on 
the  Common  during  the  Siege  of  Bos- 
ton. 

It  was  not  until  1793  that  tombs 
were  allowed  in  the  burying  ground. 
In  that  year,  Mr.  John  Just  Geyer,  a 
stonecutter,  was  granted  permission 
to  build  one. 

The  Common  as  it  exists  today, 
barring  the  war-time  changes,  of 
course,  grew  gradually  to  its  individ- 
ual beauty.  Trees  were  planted  and 
shrubs  added  through  the  contribu- 
tions of  citizens.  The  huge  elm  which 
crowned  the  rising  ground  of  the 
Common  and  served  as  a  suitable 
place  for  hangings,  was  supplemented 
by  carefully  planted  trees  along  the 
Malls. 

The  front  fences  were  set  up  in 
1733-34  along  the  east  and  north  sides. 
These  are  the  fences  which  were  torn 
down  and  burned  in  camp  fires  by  the 
British  during  the  Siege.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  trees  were  saved 
from  destruction  only  by  Howe's  or- 
der. Citizens  had  pleaded  that  they 
be  saved.  An  inner  fence  protected 
the  Mall  from  the  grazing  fields. 

The  fence  of  1734  first  had  open- 
ings on  the  east  side  opposite  the 
streets  on  that  side.  But  the  casual 
way  that  the  townspeople  drove  carts 
through  the  grounds  forced  the  coun- 
cil to  close  up  all  openings  and  estab- 
lish a  single  entrance  for  carriages  on 
the  north  side,  where  Park  street  now 
is. 

In  1836,  the  iron  fences  which 
bounded  the  Common  on  three  sides 
(prior  to  metal  salvage  during  the  last 
two  years)  were  put  up  to  protect  the 
area  from  casual  vandalism. 

Today,  the  Common  is  a  pleasant 
place,  shaded  by  neatly  marked  trees. 
The  Frog  Pond  bubbles  with  the  small 
fry  in  the  summer  time,  the  three 
Victory  Gardens  belonging  to  the 
City,  the  Transportation  Corps,  and 
tlie  Record-American  grow  gardens 
on  the  acreage.  The  statue  which 
crowns  the  high  knob  of  the  Com- 
mon is  reached  through  a  neat  path  of 


markers  which  read  "G.A.R.  En- 
camjiment  1924."  and  give  the  states' 
commander  names.  The  statue  which 
fronts  on  Tremont  street  and  com- 
memorates the  Boston  Massacre  was 
built  in  1888  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Like  a  finger,  it 
pokes  at  the  sky  from  among  the  trees. 

The  "dressing  room"  for  the  Frog 
Pond  elbows  the  Bay  State  and  the 
Buddies  Clubs.  Waves  recruit  in  a 
neat  little  booth  on  the  Mall  fronting 
Tremont  street.  Soccer  games  and 
baseball  keep  the  playground  busy. 
The  checker  and  chess  games  go  on  as 
always,  kibitzed  by  servicemen  and 
bystanders  in  general.  The  Common 
cat  walks  disinterestedly  across  the 
grass  on  early  morning  safaris.  And 
the  Park  Commission's  edict  against 
feeding  the  pigeons  is  fairly  well 
obeyed.  Even  the  Charles  street  Mall 
is  no  longer  the  Sunday  hotbed  of  dis- 
cussion it  used  to  be.  The  revival 
meetings  have  tapered  off  too  rapidly 
during  the  past  year  to  make  the  place 
an  oratorial  Sunday  show.   But  the 


Common  remains  the  same,  somehow. 
The  castle-like  weather  obelisk  still 
deals  out  barometer  and  humidity  re- 
]iorts.  People  crowd  the  benches 
everywhere.  The  fierce-eyed  political 
orators  still  hold  forth  around  the 
bandstand ;  and  on  Sundays,  today, 
there  are  band  concerts.  There  are 
Punch  and  Judy  shows  in  the  spring. 
Tlie  Common  is  alive  and  used.  The 
burying  ground  maintains  its  own  dig- 
nity, despite  the  fact  that  the  Boyl- 
ston  street  subway  carved  its  glories 
sharply.  The  tombstone  is  still  there, 
the  one  with  the  verse  ordered  by  a 
bitter,  57-year-old  gentleman  named 
Charles  Wyman.  On  its  grey  surface 
the  words  read : 

"Beneath  these  clods  of  silent  dust, 
I  sleep  where  all  ye  living  must. 
The  gayest  youth  &  fairest  face 
In  time  must  be  in  this  dark  place." 

But  the  freehold  of  the  Common 
flourishes  greenly  through  it  all.  It  is 
a  common  place,  liked  by  all  who  pass 
through  its  area. 


"Don't  worry,  lady.  Horace  zi'ill  drill  the  hole  under  the  gas  stove 
if  it  takes  him  all  day!" 
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TRADEMARK 


,  ♦  ♦  For  two  hours  of  the  bright 
early  morning  she  had  been  sitting 
straight  and  tense,  with  several  other 
social  workers,  at  a  long,  wooden 
table  under  a  glaring  arc-light.  In  the 
long  and  cavernous  room  they  had 
been  registering  shipwrecked  seamen. 
She  had  on  a  red  and  grey  plaid  suit 
with  a  red  sweater  and  a  grey  hat  that 
rested  far  back  on  her  smooth  curls. 
Her  nose  was  straight,  but  the  rest  of 
her  face  was  saucy,  except  for  the  few 
tiny  lines  at  the  edges  of  her  mouth. 
Each  seaman  who  came  up  to  take  the 
chair  in  front  of  her  lingered  after  he 
had  given  the  last  answer,  so  that  she 
had  to  look  up  and  say  in  her  firm, 
trig  voice : 

"Next,  please !" 

In  the  queer  early  hours  the  work- 
ers smoked  and  mingled  with  the  sea- 
men. They  kept  their  seats  in  back  of 
the  rough  tables  and  leaned  forward, 
the  better  to  hear  and  understand 
these  sailors  from  all  corners  of  the 
world.  These  men  were  like  taut  elas- 
tic, and  the  solid  ground  under  their 
feet,  this  talk  of  pay,  was  very  like 
drawing  a  bow  across  this  elastic  until 
it  spun  and  sung  with  the  wild  hope 
of  security. 

She  really  hadn't  meant  to  bother 
much  with  their  stories.  This  was  a 
job,  that's  all,  new  and  different,  but 
a  job ;  and  soon  she  and  all  of  the 
others  would  initial  their  completed 
forms  and  return  to  their  desks,  their 
old  records,  and  the  jangling  tele- 
phone. The  regular  day's  work.  But 
he  came  and  sat  down  in  front  of  her. 
He  was  slight,  and  blond  with  wide 
blue  eyes.  His  teeth  were  white,  and 
there  was  a  dimple  on  his  chin.  She 
remembered  him  instantly  as  one  of 
the  three  hundred  able-bodied  seamen 
who  had  happened  to  sit  there  before 
her  less  than  an  hour  ago,  and  she 
had  tabulated  him  along  with  many 
others. 

"I  hope  you  do  not  mind,"  he  said, 
"if  I  sit  here.  I  have  been  out  and 
have  had  some  beer.  I  feel  like  talking 
to  you,  you  know."  His  English  was 
slow  and  careful.  He  had  learned  it 
in  Rotterdam,  that  she  already  knew, 
for  she  had  asked  him  all  about  him- 
self, and  written  down  the  answers  in 
triplicate. 


"No,  I  don't  mind.  This  waiting 
must  be  deadly  for  you,"  she  answered 
— not  unprofessionally. 

"Oh,  this  is  not  anything  after  all 
the  times  we  have  had  to  wait  for 
something  to  happen  —  or  not  to 
happen." 

He  smiled  ruefully. 

"Are  you  going  again?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes !"  he  exclaimed.  "Yes.  I 
am  going  every  time.  Every  time  I 
get  back  alive,  I  am  going  again."  He 
looked  much  more  cheerful,  suddenly, 
smiled  slightly,  and  put  little  em- 
phasis on  the  words.  This  was  long 
since  an  old  story  to  him.  He  con- 
tinued with  his  own  ideas. 

"The  girls  in  Russia  work  on  the 
boats.  Even  the  firemen  are  women, 
and  in  Scotland  the  girls  work  in  the 
fields.  They  are  not  like  American 
girls.  None  of  them  are  like  American 
girls." 

"Does  that  mean  you  don't  like 
American  girls  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered  quickly.  "It 
is  just  that  you  are  so  different,  so — 
how  shall  I  say  it? — you  have  some- 
thing. It  is  as  though  you  used  per- 
fume all  the  time,  if  you  understand 
what  I  mean.  Your  hair  is  so  beauti- 
ful, and  your  clothes.  .  ."  He  paused 
and  studied  her  for  a  second,  and 
turning,  let  his  eyes  rest  for  an  instant 
on  each  of  the  solid  professional 
workers  with  their  impeccable  suits 
and  slick  heads.  The  look  of  amaze- 
ment on  his  face  seemed  to  intensify 
with  each  one  he  studied. 

She  looked  at  his  earnest  face  and 
seamen's  clothing  with  cold  appraisal. 
Another  man,  she  thought,  younger 
than  some,  and  born  in  Rotterdam. 

He  turned  back  to  her  intently,  try- 
ing to  be  gay,  the  effects  of  his  last 
two  beers  deserting  him. 

"In  Scotland  there  are  dance-halls," 
he  said,  "and  American  jazz  music. 
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There  is  something  different  about 
this  jazz  music.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing like  it  before.  It  is  different  as 
American  girls  are  different."  He 
was  warming  to  his  subject.  "Do  you 
dance?"  he  asked.  He  seemed  to  be 
well  aware  that  he  was  on  a  rough  sea 
facing  this  handsome,  unbending  girl, 
but  he  was  hoping,  hoping  for 
warmth. 

She  could  analyze  his  every  word, 
all  of  his  meaning  ;  she  could  place  his 
reasons,  his  deductions,  his  needs. 

"Not  often,"  she  answered,  non- 
committally. 

"You  would  not  go  out  and  have 
something  to  eat  and  drink  with  me, 
would  you?"  He  leaned  toward  her, 
and  pleaded  slightly. 

"Oh,  no.  I  couldn't  do  that.  I'm 
at  work,  you  know,"  she  responded, 
not  unkindly. 

"Yes,  I  understand  that.  Even  if 
you  work  you  must  eat  lunch  and 
drink.  Everybody  does  that."  He 
smiled  as  he  spoke,  turned  half  around 
in  his  seat  as  though  preparing  to 
leave,  and  then  settled  back  to  try  just 
once  again. 

"Perhaps  you  would  let  me  have 
that  band  from  your  sleeve.  It  would 
remind  me  of  you,  and  surely  you  do 
not  need  it.  There  are  many  others  all 
about  on  the  table." 

"Oh,  you  wouldn't  want  that,"  she 
said,  and  a  cold  glint  came  into  her 
eyes  as  they  rested  on  an  empty  box, 
a  small  paper  box  on  the  table  beside 
her  hand,  with  a  Venus  on  the  side  of 
it,  only  a  trade  mark,  but  a  perfect 
Venus.  She  pushed  it  toward  him 
with  a  dry,  bitter  laugh. 

"Here,"  she  said,  "take  this  as  a 
souvenir ;  this  has  Venus  on  it." 

As  she  spoke  the  words  there  was 
a  commotion  at  the  far  end  of  the  long 
bare  hall,  and  the  men  began  to  move 
toward  the  door  in  great  circles.  He 
got  up  from  the  chair  to  join  them, 
and  then  turned  and  leaned  far  back 
over  the  table  close  to  her.  He  did  not 
touch  the  box.  but  looked  at  her 
calmly. 

"I  would  much  rather  have  you 
than  Venus."  he  said,  and  even  before 
the  hot  white  light  of  consternation 
could  flash  at  the  back  of  her  eyeballs, 
he  walked  straight,  and  almost  steadily 
toward  the  wide,  open  door. 

— Alma  Robbins 
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MUSIC 


♦  ♦  ♦  The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, or  a  good  portion  thereof, 
plays  around  the  calendar  nowadays. 
No  sooner  are  the  '"regular"  concerts 
over  at  Symphony  Hall  than  Arthur 
Fiedler  steps  up  on  his  flower-banked 
stand  to  conduct  the  Pops.  And  when 
the  Pops  are  finished,  Mr.  Fiedler 
simply  tosses  his  baton  in  his  car  and 
drives  downtown  to  the  Charles  River 
to  open  another  season  of  Esplanade 
concerts. 

For  all  that  Mr.  Fiedler  has  brought 
the  Pops  to  unprecedented  success, 
the  Esplanade  Concerts  may  in  all 
truth  be  regarded  his  babies  and  his 
great  musical  love.  He  started  them, 
back  in  1929,  and  has  tenderly  cared 
for  them  ever  since.  He  has  seen  them 
expand  from  a  tentative  enterprise 
into  a  permanent  and  well-liked  fix- 
ture of  Boston's  music.  Last  July  20. 
which  was  a  Thursday,  he  ascended 
the  steps  at  Edward  Hatch  Memorial 
Shell  and  launched  the  16th  Summer 
of  Esplanade  Concerts. 

The  first  Esplanade  season,  in  those 
sultry,  high-riding  months  before  the 
Great  Crash,  began  in  an  old  wooden 
acoustic  shed,  and  amid  an  atmos- 
phere of  some  doubt  as  to  their  suc- 
cess. The  Doubting  Thomases  were 
presently  shown  their  error,  for  the 
concerts  were  something  new  in  Bos- 
ton :  performed  in  the  open  air  by  an 
orchestra  of  about  50  Boston  Sym- 
phony men,  and  free  to  all  comers.  We 
may  as  well  be  candid  about  the  free 
angle,  for  that  unquestionably  brought 
the  thousands  of  people  from  Beacon 
Hill  to  Brookline.  and  Roxbury  to 
Charlestown.  That  was  the  way  Mr. 
Fiedler  intended  them,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  his  idea  was  long  since  proved 
by  the  enormous  crowds,  sometimes 
topping  20,000,  which  have  contin- 
ued to  flock  to  that  section  of  the 
Charles  River  Esplanade  near  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Vernon  street. 

Most  things  planted  in  the  good 
earth  will  grow.  Mr.  Fiedler's  pro- 
ject became  healthily  rooted  in  the 
good  earth  of  public  approval  and 
private  donations.  The  concerts  dur- 
ing the  early  years  were  financed  pri- 
vately. Later  on  the  idea  of  public 
contributi(jns  was  conceived,  but  over 
the  years  donations  from  individuals 


through  mail  solicitation  and  other 
means  have  continued  to  be  of  prime 
importance.  To  some  of  those  who 
have  the  Esplanade  Concerts  at  heart 
it  has  seemed  a  little  shabby  that  the 
listeners  themselves  have  not  dropped 
more  quarters  and  half-dollars  in  the 
post  boxes  on  the  grounds.  Those 
boxes  have  always  shown  a  compara- 
tively low  graph  in  the  amount  of  their 
contents. 


agement  of  the  concerts  was  taken 
over  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Inc.,  but  monies  from  the 
public  are  still  desired  and  certainly 
they  ought  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  character  (jf  Es])lanade  ])ro- 
grams  has  changed,  together  with  the 
ap])earance  of  the  acou.stic  shells  in 
which  they  have  been  given.  The  first 
shell  was  wooden  and  was  soon  re- 
placed by  one  of  steel.  l>ut  the  seal  of 
l)ermanence  was  gained  when  the  Ed- 


Arikur  Fiedler,  famous  conductor  of  Boston's  Esplanade  Concerts 


Some  have  thought  that  turnstiles, 
set  for  a  dime  or  even  a  nickel,  might 
be  an  ideal  solution,  but  there  are  ob- 
stacles to  that  course,  most  impor- 
tantly the  fact  that  the  ground  where 
the  concerts  are  given  belongs  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  un- 
der administration  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Commission,  and  the  sov- 
ereign public  may  not  be  charged, 
apart  from  taxes,  for  the  use  of  its 
own  land.  A  few  seasons  aeo  the  man- 


ward  Hatch  Memorial  Shell  was  built 
from  funds  left  by  the  late  Maria 
Hatch  of  Boston,  who  desired  that  the 
money  be  used  to  erect  a  practical 
monument  to  her  brother  Edward, 
who  had  pre-deceased  her.  The  im- 
l)osing  and  attractive  granite  struc- 
ture, fitted  with  rehearsal  and  other 
c[uarters  below  ground,  and  a  stage 
lined  with  teakwood,  is  now  truly  the 
"liome"  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts. 
At  first  th.e  programs  had  to  be 
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small  replicas  of  those  at  the  Pops. 
Large-scale  works  were  out  of  th.- 
question  because  the  orchestra  was  too 
small,  and  anyway,  the  Esplanade 
Concerts  were  intended  to  be  light, 
popular  ones  and  not  a  Summertime 
equivalent  of  symphony  concerts.  Yet 
Mr.  Fiedler  found  it  advantageous  to 
introduce  symphonic  movements  after 
a  few  years,  and  piecemeal  he  went 
through  the  nine  symphonies  of  Bee- 
thoven, the  Brahms  four  and  some  of 
those  by  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Gradually  an  occasional  new  com- 
position and  finally  soloists  and  con- 
certos were  brought  in  to  give  the 
repertory  strength  and  variety.  X'ow 
and  then  guest  conductors  have  a;j- 
peared,  including  the  late  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Harty ;  composer  Hugo  Alfven 
who  conducted  his  own  "Midsummer 
Vigil",  Wheeler  Beckett,  Paul  Tcher- 
kassky  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and 
Joseph  Wagner.  Pianist  Jesus  Maria 
Sanroma  has  been  among  the  distin- 
guished soloists.  But  with  all  the  in- 
novations, the  Esplanade  Concerts 
have  remained,  fundamentally,  light 
musical  entertainment. 

A  subsidiary  feature  for  a  number 
of  years  was  to  be  found  in  the  series 
of  talks  given  by  what  the  late  H.  T. 
Parker  termed  ''various  hands",  be- 
fore the  concerts  began.  Those  talks 
brought  forth  enjoyable  sidelights  on 
the  music  performed  and  the  compos- 
ers who  wrote  it,  together  with  miscel- 
laneous historical  data  and  chit-chat. 
This  chronicler  had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  there  a  number  of  times  and 
of  noting  the  extraordinary  echo  qual- 
ities of  the  stone  buildings  bordering 
tre  Esplanade,  which  bounce  }our 
voice  back  at  you  from  three  differ- 
ent directions.  The  talks  were  given 
in  conjunction  with  the  University 
Extension  of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
]  artirent  of  Education. 

This  year  the  starting  time  of  the 
Es  lanade  Concerts  has  been  set  ba:k 
to  the  original  hour  of  8 :30,  after  tun 
seasons  of  dimout  when  they  had  to 
begin  an  hour  or  so  earlier.  Mr. 
Fi.-dler  and  the  orchestra  used  to  omit 
Saturday  nights.  Now,  to  enable  ser- 
vice men  and  women  in  Boston  on 
weekend  leave,  to  hear  the  concerts, 
the  orchestra  plays  on  Saturdays  and 
omits  Mondays.  The  current  season 
will  run  four  weeks,  through  Aug.  16. 

— Cyrus  W.  Durgix 
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♦  ♦  .  At  regular  intervals,  it  is 
good  for  one's  sense  of  proportion  to 
start  looking  back  through  the  rec- 
ords, whatever  the  special  or  general 
line  of  business  in  which  one  is  en- 
gaged. In  this  case,  the  theatre  of  the 
earlier  years  is  our  subject.  Boston,  as 
is  well  known,  was  once  the  Hub  of 
the  theatre,  as  far  as  stock  companies 
were  concerned.  It  ranked  high,  too, 
in  other  theatrical  and  dramatic  as- 
pects. Many  people  will  remember 
that  the  Castle  Square  group  made  a 
notable  record  in  theatre  history. 

To  late-comers,  of  which  we  are 
same,  the  Castle  Sc^uare  Theatre  re- 
mains a  golden  legend.  So,  too,  do  all 
the  other  local  theatres  which  bloomed 
brightly  through  other  years.  Now, 
with  the  promise  of  more  "openings" 
than  the  city  has  had  in  the  last  two 
years,  it  is  worth  while  to  speculate 
whether  some  variatioii  of  theatrical 
history  may  be  written  in  the  season 
ahead. 

Just  where  and  why  the  differences 
arose  between  modern  and  old-time 
theatre  procedure  is  hard  to  say.  You 
can  shake  a  big  stick  in  the  direction 
of  the  movies,  if  you  like.  Or  you  can 
sit  and  contemplate  the  plain  fact  that, 
psychologically,  the  other  forms  of 
entertainment  have  made  lengthy 
strides  ahead  while  the  theatre  has 
remained  static.  There's  no  sense  in 
looking  backward  and  saying:  "See, 
they  had  a  fine  time  in  the  old  days" 
unless  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
why-and-wherefores. 

It  is  not  the  Bostonian's  purpose  to 
hatch  a  brilliant  nev.-  theory  in  regard 
to  what  happens  to  be  what.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  such  important  and 
memorable  accompaniments  as  the- 
atrical programs  have  changed  only 
slightly  since  the  Castle  Square  The- 
atre presented  such  famous  dramatic 
names  as  John  Craig,  Mary  Young, 
and  Walter  Walker  in  The  End  of  the 
Bridge ;  Thais  Lawton  and  John  \Val- 
dron  in  Theodora;  and  Trilby  per- 
formed with  an  all-star  cast  whose 
names  would  mean  much  to  a  slightly 
older  theatre  intelligensia  than  this 
one. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
grams, past  glories,  and  plays  per- 
formed here,  it  is  worth  while  to  re- 


member that  the  Hollis  Theatre  pre- 
sented such  stellar  attractions  as  Les- 
lie Carter  in  Du  Barry,  The  Heart  of 
Maryland  and  Za^a;  Maude  Adams 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Ellen  Terry  and 
Henry  Irving  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice;  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  in  The 
Adventure  of  Lady  Ursala;  John 
Drew  in  My  Wife  (in  which  BiUie 
Burke  took  the  part  of  "Trixie")  ; 
Lydia  Lopokovia  in  The  Young  Idea; 
and  a  wdiole  hat-full  of  other  great 
names  and  great  plays. 

\\'hile  all  this  was  going  on,  the 
other  local  theatres  were  by  no  means 
idle.  The  Boston  Museum  had  built  up 
a  very  fine  play-going  record  with 
such  opuses  as  Andrew  Mack  in  The 
Last  of  the  Rohans;  Kyrle  Bellew  in 
A  Gentleman  of  France ;  and  a  lot  of 
others  about  which  we  know  less  than 


nothing.  The  Colonial  and  Majestic 
Theatres  weren't  quiet,  either.  Xor 
was  the  Plymouth. 

The  Colonial,  amcjng  many  other 
things,  featured  Grace  George  in  The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe;  Joseph 
Jefferson  in  The  Rivals;  and  Orrin 
Johnson  in  The  Daughters  of  Men. 
The  Majestic,  according  to  our  lim- 
ited ])rogram  record  inherited  along 
the  way,  had  such  super-attractions 
as  Blanche  Bates  in  The  Girl  oj  the 
Golden  West;  and  Little  Women, 
with  an  all-star  cast.  The  Plymouth, 
the  Shubert  Theatre,  the  Park  The- 
atre, and  the  Boston  Theatre  came  up 
with  star-studded  casts  and  plays.  No 
one  should  forget,  either,  that  Sarah 
Bernhardt  played  her  American  fare- 
well engagement  in  the  Boston  The- 
atre on  June  11,  1911,  in  Jeanne 
Marie,  Sister  Beatrice  and  La  Feynme 
X.   Not,  of  course,  that  she  played 
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these  on  the  same  night  bvit  that  she 
did  them  on  her  last  engagement  be- 
ginning June  10.  She  was,  as  the 
theatre  i)rograms  say,  to  leave  Amer- 
ica for  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  that 
month. 

These  are  all  chronologically  out- 
of-gear  samples  of  what  went  on  in 
Boston.  What  went  on,  however,  in 
the  program  division,  is  something 
else,  again.  The  Castle  Square  The- 
atre programs  show  the  best  consis- 
tent promotional  slant,  although  the 
differences  between  them  and  those 
of  today  are  singularly  nil. 

The  programs  of  that  year  were, 
seriously  and  definitely  similar  to 
those  of  today,  except  for  type 
changes.  And  except  for  ads  of  the 
various  and  socially  acceptable  night 
spots.  T  h  e  favorite  subscription 
method  was  in  full  swing,  then,  and 
"patrons  by  applying  at  the  Box  Office 
may  have  the  same  seats  reserved  for 
them  each  week  as  long  as  they  desire, 
on  condition  that  the  tickets  are  taken 
regularly  one  week  in  advance.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  simply  cancels  the  privi- 
lege and  incurs  no  liability  what- 
ever." 

On  page  3  of  the  program,  a  fairly 
new  i^rocedure  put  dirt  roots  down. 
This  happened  to  be  the  Question 
Contest,  an  adroit  way  by  which  the 
management  built  a  solid  subscrip- 
tion list  while  getting  the  next  sea- 
son's favorite  plays  and  players  lined 
up.  As  the  program  puts  it : 

"The  Management  being  an.xious 
that  their  patrons  shall  have  every- 
thing done  for  their  convenience  and 
comfort,  and  realizing  that  helpful 
suggestions  are  of  great  value,  pro- 
looses  to  ask  questions  in  this  program 
from  week  to  week  and  make  suitable 
recognition  of  the  merit  of  the  re- 
plies received.  One  question  will  be 
asked  each  week  and  for  the  best  an- 
swer to  that  question  (if  received  not 
later  than  the  following  week),  the 
Managers  will  give  two  of  the  highest 
jM-iced  orchestra  seats  for  any  per- 
formance except  Saturday  evening,  of 
the  week  following  the  close  of  the 
competition  .  .  ." 

New,  huh?  Get  the  papers  out  and 
tind  the  age  of  the  $64  question.  In 
this  specific  case,  the  question  hap- 
pens to  be : 

"What  class  of  plays  will  in  your 


judgment,  be  most  popular  to  the 
largest  number  of  Castle  Square  pa- 
trons?" 

Tlieodora  took  residence  among  the 
following  rules : 

"Lost  Articles. — Articles  found  by 
patrons  should  be  left  at  the  Box 
Ofifice,  and  all  inquiries  for  lost  ar- 
ticles should  be  made  at  the  Bon 
Ofifice." 

Logically  enough,  sixty  days  only 
were  allowed  for  the  unclaimed  items. 
With  the  Umbrella  division,  all  was 
different. 

"UMBRELLAS  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Coat  Room  free  of  charge  by 
depositing  one  dollar  for  their  safe  re- 
turn to  the  Theatre  in  good  order 
within  fourteen  days." 

Yes,  those  were  the  days. 

There  is,  ultimately,  nothing  very 
significant  about  all  this.  The  same 
format  exists  today  as  far  as  programs 
are  concerned.  The  movies  spend 
their  strength  in  advertising,  but  they 
rarely  resort  to  program  promotion. 

There  may  be  some  thought  there. 
There  may  be  many  things  which  each 
medium  can  borrow  from  the  other. 
There  is  this  one  thing,  however.  The 
theatre,  in  the  matter  of  promotion, 
would  do  well  to  borrow  a  few  knick- 
knacks  from  the  screen.  The  screen 
might  well  do  ditto  in  the  matter  of 
programming-.  Or  pass  the  smelling 
salts.  Grandma,  before  we  lose  the 
train  of  thought. 

— Keller 
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PROVINCETOWH 

ON   THE  TIP  OF  CAPE  COD 


From  Boston  .  .  .  Foster's  Wharf,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party, 
to  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod,  first  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the 
new  world  ...  on  the  luxurious,  fun-full, 
ocean-going  liner  S.S.  Steel  Pier  .  .  .  through 
island-dotted  Boston  Harbor,  over  the  horizon 
for  a  brief  visit  to  the  broad  Atlantic,  then 
into  peaceful  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

Here's  a  trip  you'll  always  remember. 
Never  a  dull  moment.  Dancing,  snacks  in 
the  grill  room,  drinks  at  the  bar  and  other 
forms  of  recreation.  You'll  feel  swell  .  .  . 
appetite  sharpened,  nerves  relaxed,  cares  for- 
gotten. 

Four  and  a  half  hours  at  sea.  And  then 
Provincetown,  quaint,  untouched  by  the  mod- 
ern world.  Artists  and  fisherfolk  .  .  .  studios 
and  wharves.  And  swimming  .  .  .  dining  at 


famous  restaurants  and  tea  rooms  .  .  .  sight- 
seeing .  .  .  relaxation  .  .  .  IV2  hours  of  it. 

Then,  back  on  board  the  S.S.  Steel  Pier  for 
41/2  more  hours  of  healthful  "Vita-cation', 
strolling  the  decks,  playing  games,  more 
dancing.  Snug  in  a  comfortable  deck  chair 
.  .  .  perhaps  a  nap  or  two.  Back  to  Boston 
with  new  vitality,  ready  to  tackle  the  work-a- 
day  world  with  new  enthusiasm. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  you  might  say,  "aren't 
you  over-doing  it?  "  "We  couldn't  if  we  tried. 
Ask  any  of  the  nearly  40,000  men,  women 
and  children  who  took  this  unforgettable  trip 
last  summer.  They'll  tell  you  that  you 
shouldn't  miss  being  among  the  50,000  or 
more  who  will  take  the  trip  this  summer. 

Make  a  date  today.  Call  Hubbard  2650  for.  your 
reservation  —  now. 


CAPE  COD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

131  State  Street,  Boston 

HUBbord  2650 


How  Much  Does  It  Cost? 

Adults,  Round  Trip,  Weekdays,  $3.25 
Adults,  Round  Trip,  Sundays,  $4.25 
Adults, 

One  way  daily  &  Sunday,  $2.25 
Special  Rates  for  children  under  12  and 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
armed  services 

One  way.  Daily  &  Sunday,  $1.75 

Round  Trip,  Weekdays,  $2.50 

Round  Trip,  Sundays,  $3.25 

(All  the  above  fares  include  15% 
Federal  Tax) 

WHAT'S  THE  SCHEDULE? 

Boat  leaves  Foster's  Wharf,  Boston 
Lv.  Daily  9:30  A.M. — Arr.  Province- 
town  2:00  P.M. — Lv.  Provincetown 
3:30  P.M.— Arr.  Boston  8:00  P.M. 


«PEMD  A  ONE-DAY  V'^f^ 


.e^TlON^" ON  THE  S.S.  STin  p.^ 


*A  VACATION  FULL  OF 
SUNSHINE  VITAMINS 


ENTERTAINMENT 


♦  ♦  .  TTi IK  night  life  sector  in  Bos- 
ton is  currently  undergoing  a  mild 
mid-summer  sag.  Not  that  there 
aren't  a  lot  of  nice  places  to  visit, 
good  food  and  dancing,  and  even 
famous-name  talent  availahle  to  en- 
joy, but  that  plans  for  the  week  of 
August  1 1  are  pretty  much  up  in  the 
air  at  the  moment.  Dealing,  however, 
with  what's  wliat  on  the  local  scene, 
we  may  as  well  start  with  the  Stat- 
ler's  enjoyable  Terrace  Room. 

Current  there  is  Johnnie  Johnson, 
a  singer  whom  many  consider  to  be 
tlie  greatest  star  material  since  the 
bobby-sox  brigade  starting  swooning 
for  you-know-who.  In  person,  John- 
son looks  and  sounds  very  good.  He 
has  a  soothing  singing  style,  excellent 
arrangements  of  new  and  old  tunes, 
and  a  smooth  way  of  selling  his  songs. 
Guests  like  him,  judging  from  the 
applause,  and  so  do  we. 

On  the  same  show  are  Harrison 
and  Fisher,  a  personable  and  witty 
dance  team.  As  one  who  has  weath- 
ered more  dance  team  routines,  rang- 
ing from  poker-faced  seriousness  to 
hilarious  slap-stick,  it  is  still  our  opin- 
ion that  this  pair  have  something  new 
to  offer.  Comparison  with  the  Hart- 
mans  is,  of  course,  inevitable,  but  this 
team  has  a  distinct  style  of  their  own. 
They  can  be  seen  three  times  in  a 
row  without  exhausting  their  subtle- 
tie.«. 

Leo  Reisman  provides  the  dance 
music  in  the  Terrace  Room,  and  he 
does  it  with  the  same  smooth  show- 
manship as  always.  His  band  is  ex- 
cellent and  well-trained  (not  quite  the 
word  to  use  to  describe  their  clean, 
crisp  handling  of  the  extensive 
"book"  which  the  band  has).  In 
Vince  Ladell,  Reisman  appears  to 
h.ave  another  vocal  find.  The  lad  is 
good,  his  singing  style  a  nice  blend  of 
current  techniques  plus  an  individu- 
ality of  his  own.  You'll  enjoy  your 
evening  of  dancing  as  well  as  the  top- 
notch  show  in  the  Terrace  Room.  For 
reservations,  phone  HAN.  2000. 

.  .  .  A.T  this  writing  (7/28)  the 
])lans  for  the  new  ice  show  at  the 
May  fair  are  forging  along.  The 
troubles  which  Michael  Redstone  has 
had  getting  the  right  kind  of  tank  for 


ice-making  shouldn't  happen  to  any- 
one. Even  now,  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  whether  his  most  recent  installa- 
tion of  machinery  will  work.  So  keep 
your  eye  on  the  news])apers  if  you 
want  to  find  out  the  exact  opening 
date. 

The  Mayjair  Cocktail  Lounge,  with 
some  of  the  smartest  entertainment 
we've  caught  in  a  long  time,  has  built 
a  neat  fan-following  in  a  short  time. 
Wisely  enough,  the  talent  there  is 
geared  to  the  needs  of  the  room. 
When  reviewed,  Skeets  Light  was 
doing  a  brilliant  job  of  piano-playing 
and  singing.  The  lad  is  so  versatile 
that  his  boogie-woogie  style  and  his 
"straight"  handling  of  numbers  are 
both  equally  tops.  If  he  is  still  there, 
by  all  means  catch  him.  Anywav,  you 
can  be  sure  that  the  entertainment 
here  is  strictly  tops  in  its  line.  Lounge 
is  also  open  Sunday. 

.  .  ♦  A.  NEW  show  is  scheduled 
for  the  Latin  Quarter  on  August  13. 
Just  what  the  set-up  will  be  is  not 
known  this  far  ahead,  of  course,  but 
don't  let  that  trouble  you.  This  club 
is  always  a  sure-thing  in  the  enter- 
tainment line,  with  well-varied  acts, 
magnificent  production  numbers,  and 
as  attractive  a  group  of  chorus  girls 


as  you'll  find  anywhere.  Incidentally, 
there  are  eighteen  girls  now  at  this 
club,  which  successfully  builds  the 
eye-appeal  and  the  production  format 
to  an  even  higher  level. 

Tony  Bruno's  band  holds  forth 
here  for  dancing,  and  a  rhumba  group 
alternates.  The  food  is  excellent,  and 
dinners  are  priced  from  $1.75.  Club 
is  efifectively  air-conditioned,  too.  For 
reservations,  phone  Steve,  HUB. 
1920. 

♦  •  .  At  this  date,  the  Copley 
Plaza's  plans  are  still  up  in  the  air. 
Problems  connected  with  the  air-con- 
ditioning system  have  given  Newton 
Smith,  the  new  managing  director,  a 
headache  since  taking  over.  With  this 
comfort  problem  to  crack  before  more 
famous  names  are  inked  into  the  Oval 
Room,  you'd  better  check  before  you 
go  but  hunting  for  name  entertain- 
ment. The  chances  are  very  good, 
however,  that  there  will  be  as  much 
good  fun,  good  food,  and  good  danc- 
ing as  ever  there.  Currently,  Harry 
Greene's  orchestra  is  making  the 
dance  music  and  doing  it  well.  Cover 
does  not  go  on  until  10 :30  p.m.  For 
reservations,  call  Mario.  KEN.  5600. 

»  ♦  ♦  Bv  way  of  information  for 
those  of  you  who  like  barbecued  food. 


''Flashy,  flashy.  Imperial  Naval  Air  Force  attacked  United  States  Fleet. 
One  of  our  planes  is  not  missing." 
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For  a  Marvelous 
Evening  — 

VISIT  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

SHERATON 
ROOF 

for  Dinner,  Supper 
and  Dancing 

NO  TAX 
until  9:30  P.M. 

NO  COVER  CHARGE 
AT  ANY  TIME 

Hotel  Sheraton 

Ken.  2960    91  Bay  State  Rd. 


PURITAN 


DINING  ROOM 


Old  Boston 

There  is  ^something  a  little  English, 
something  a  little  French  and  a  whole 
lot  American  about  these  delightful, 
cool  rooms.  If  you  enjoy  good  food 
and  delicious  cocktails,  it's  the  Puritan  I 

Luncheon  from  50c. 
Dinner  from  $1.25 

Lobster  glorified  with  special  menu. 
16  Scotches  to  choose  from. 

370   COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 


the  Hi-Hat,  located  at  Columbus  and 
Mass.  Avenues  is  a  fine  s])ot  to  visit. 
Place  stays  open  until  3  a.m.,  and 
menu  includes  charcoal-broiled  steaks 
and  lobsters,  plus  very  excellent  bar- 
becued chicken.  Currently  John 
Conte's  orchestra  is  making  smooth 
music  at  the  Hi-Hat.  so  it  adds  up  to 
a  nice  place  to  visit. 

Roof  News 

.  ♦  ♦  Roof  fans  (and  who  isn't 
these  hot  nights)  should  put  the  Sher- 
aton on  their  list  of  "musts"  to  visit. 
The  place  is  a  delight,  the  view  over 
the  Charles  River  is  a  treat,  and  the 
sensible  policy  of  providing  concert 
music  for  dinners  (minus  tax,  of 
course)  has  built  a  big  following  from 
the  beginning.  Music  for  dancing  be- 
gins at  9  :30  p.m.  Reservations,  KEN. 
2960. 

.  ♦  ♦  And  for  open-air  lovers, 
there's  another  superlative  spot  in 
town — the  Satire  Gardens  at  the 
Fensgate  Hotel.  Here  you  can  dine 
and  dance  in  the  smart  outdoor  ter- 
race cafe.  It  is,  unquestionably,  a 
pleasant  place  to  visit  at  any  time. 
Bernard  Sheperd  Snider,  the  general 
manager,  has  done  a  fine  job  of  creat- 
ing an  unusual  place  to  dine  and 
dance.  We  recommend  the  Satire 
Gardens  with  the  whole-hearted  ap- 
proval that  we  did  ditto  for  the  roof 
situation.  For  reservations,  call 
Adolph,  KEN.  4460.  - 

.  .  .  M  oviNG  downtown,  you'll 
find  two  attractive  places  to  enjoy 
yourself.  First,  there  is  the  Hotel 
Essex,  located  opposite  the  South 
Station.  There  are  three  floor  shows 
nightly  here,  and  they  are  consistently 
worth  while.  No  famous-name  talent 
is  featured,  but  that  won't  bother  you 
at  all.  There  is  no  tax  until  9  p.m., 
and  dinners  start  at  $1 .  There  is  no 
cover  and  no  minimum  here  at  any 
time.  Eddie  Land's  orchestra  for 
dancing 

♦  ♦  .  The  second  downtown  place 
to  go  is  the  Hotel  Avery's  Cameo 
Room.  Here  Tommy  Carr's  orches- 
tra holds  forth  for  dancing.  There  is 
no  formal  entertainment. 

BKP 


1 


Q'he  Pioneer 

410  Stuart  Street 
BOSTON 

Transient  and  permanent  residence 
forbusinessand  proFessional  women 


REASONABLE 

ATTRACTIVE 

CONVENIENT 


Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Shop 
open  fo  Men  and  Women 

Special  Parties  Catered  To 

KENwore  7g40 


ver7 


•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Corr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 


Washington  St.  at  Avery 


HANcock  1200 


Hilat 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 
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0INING-I-DANCIN6 
IN  THE  NEW 


mron^  MOST  QLmoRws 
MO  acmnc  outqom 

The  Hotel  fen^de 

S34  BEACON  ST..  BOSTON 

ac/NtAM  sttmP£/ro  suioefi      G£*/.  MGH. 


MOVIES  -  "  MR.  SKEFFINGTON  " 


♦  ♦  ♦  A  GOOD  many  of  the  older 
women  are  going  to  need  extra 
hankies  when  they  go  to  see  this  nos- 
talgic film,  Mr.  Skcffi)igfoii.  made 
from  a  novel  by  Elizabeth.  Not  that 
it  has  been  intentionally  made  into  a 
tear-jerker  but  the  very  nature  of 
some  of  the  plot  incidents  and  even 
some  of  the  interiors  conspire  to 
evoke  the  always  over-valued  "good 
old  days.' 

Mr.  Skcffington  is  a  fascinating 
blend  of  period  piece  and  ideological 
propaganda.  It  may  be  Hollywood's 
first  assault  in  the  battle  for  tolerance 
and  against  anti-Semitism.  Yet  this 
theme  is  so  set  into  the  Gibson  girl 
background  that  one  may  be  easily 
confused. 

Bette  Davis  as  Fanny  Trellis  takes 
the  role  of  the  pre-World  War  I 
beauty  and  butterfly.  Her  costuming 
so  thoroughly  identifies  her  with  the 
Gibson  girl  era  that  one  is  a  little 
startled  upon  thinking  back  to  realize 
that  not  a  single  one  of  her  beaux 
ever  called  her  ''my  Gibson  girl." 
But  in  one  of  the  earliest  sequences 
even  the  curls  which  were  part  of  the 
signature  of  the  Gibson  girl  are  there. 
And  the  painting  made  at  this  period 
to  which  there  are  frequent  flashbacks 
will  remind  oldsters  of  the  jacket  il- 
lustration for  George  Barr  McCutch- 
eon's  turn-of-the-century  novel, 
"Nadra."  And  very  properly  so,  too. 

Claude  Rains  plays  the  title  role 
and  does  a  superb  job  of  it.  As  Mr. 
Job  Skefifington,  famous  Jewish 
financier  tricked  into  marriage  with 
the  soulless  but  by  no  means  brain- 
less vintage  beauty,  Rains  gives  a  per- 
formance of  dignity  and  understand- 
ing. It  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
let  this  characterization  lapse  into  the 
bathetic  but  Rains  has  taken  great 
care  to  avoid  that  pitfall.  Nor  does 
he  go  melodramatic. 

Mr.  Skeffington  will  be  memorable 
to  many  for  the  excellence  of  the  role 
Warner  Brothers  entrusted  to  Walter 
Abel.  Abel  is  an  excellent  actor,  too 
rarely  seen  and  sometimes  miscast. 
But  in  Mr.  Skcffington  as  Bette 
Davis'  "Cousin  George  from  Cali- 
fornia" Abel  has  been  happily  cast. 
It  is  a  secondary  role  but  he  success- 
fully extracts  tlie  juice  from  it  with- 


out turning  scene-thief.  He  gives 
such  an  excellent  performance,  so 
embellished  with  a  kind  of  personal 
style  beloved  by  his  fans,  that  one  for- 
gets and  forgives  the  fact  that  Cousin 
George  is  somewhat  of  a  sap.  Abel 
makes  him  such  a  charming  sap  one 
enjoys  knowing  him. 

Many  of  the  minor  characteriza- 
tions were  excellently  done  bits. 
There's  a  young  chap,  Charles  Drake, 
who  plays  the  role  of  Bette's  suitor  at 
the  country  club  and  later  married 
her  Skeffington  daughter.  This 
youngster  has  a  freshness  about  his 
personality  that  might  bear  watching. 
It  might  easily  blossom  into  talent. 
Then  there's  the  girl,  Marjorie  Rior- 
dan,  who  plays  Miss  Skeffington 
grow^n  up.  She  isn't  a  beauty  but  slie 
is  an  actress  and  conveys  a  quality 


of  realism  to  several  difficult  scenes. 
Unhappily  for  otiier  excellent  play- 
ers in  Mr.  Skcffington  this  review  of 
the  Warner  Brothers'  Boston  preview 
is  written  without  benefit  of  a  press 
release  identifying  minor  players. 

The  same  handicap  prevails  in  the 
matter  of  properly  crediting  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Skeffington.  And  that 
is  unfortunate  for  the  direction  was 
good, 

Mr.  Skcffington  is  good  movie  fare 
and  worth  your  money  to  see.  It  is 
sound  entertainment,  skillfully  cast 
and  its  quality  guaranteed  by  the 
Warner  Brothers  imprint. 

The  picture  is  scheduled  to  play 
Boston's  Metropolitan  for  two  weeks 
starting  August  10.  But  these  sched- 
ules are  delicately  tentative  and  like 
the  old  notice  on  the  timetables  "sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice." 

— C.  J.  W. 
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^wtumn  Meet 

^^EVEN  GANSETT  STAKES 


V 


7. 


How  to  get  to      ^  PARK 

WARR^"'^        PROVIDENCE  everv 
Buses  ^^o^J  P^jJ.J^^^.e  every  HaOou 


SATURDAY 
AUG.  19 

SATURDAY 
AUG.  19 

SATURDAY 
AUG.  26 

SATURDAY 
AUG.  26 

SATURDAY 
SEPT.  2 

Monday 

SEPT.  4 

SATURDAY 
SEPT.  9 


SATURDAY 
SEPT  16 

SATURDAY 
SEPT  23 

SATURDAY 
SEPT  23 

SATURDAY 
SEPT  30 


PAWTUCKET 
HANDICAP 

NEWPORT 
STAKES 
E.  MART/N 
HANDICAP 
'EANNE  D  ARC 

STAKES 
KING  PHILIP 
HANDICAP 

ENGLAND 
OAKS 

'^""'^  C,  THORNTON 
HANDICAP 

'^ARRACANSETT 
SPECIAL 

'^^^5  H.  CONNORS 

'memorial 
Mary  dyer 
Handicap 

COVERNOR.s 

handicap 


POST  TIME 
F'RST  RACE 
2:30 


AUG.  14 
to 

SEPT.  30 


$5,000  added 
S',090  added 
55,000  added 
55,000  added 
S5.000  added 
5 J  0,000  added 
55,000  added 
525,000  added 
510,000  added 
55,000  added 
55.000  added 


NARRAGiMISETT  PARK 

PAWTUCKET  RHODE  ISLAND 


WITH  THE  THOROUGHBREDS 


♦  ♦  ♦  The  Afassachusetts  Handi- 
cap on  W  ednesday  last  drew  a  tre- 
mendous crowd  to  Suffolk  Downs  al- 
though the  field  was  not  as  "classy" 
as  in  most  of  the  former  runnings. 
There  were  no  outstanding  champions 
such  as  Seahiscuit.  W'hirlaway  or 
Eight  Thirty  among  the  entries. 
However  the  race  itself  jiroved  to  be 
a  thriller  with  the  stretch  duel,  be- 
tween Mrs.  Ed.  Mulrenan's  gray 
horse  First  Fiddle  and  Alex  Barth 
from  the  Millbrook  Stable,  worth  go- 
ing miles  to  see.  Jockey  Johnny 
Longden,  the  old  master,  put  up  a 
powerful  finish  on  First  Fiddle,  who 
was  giving  his  seven  rivals  from  six 
to  twenty-four  pounds.  The  crowd 
made  the  Greentree  Stable's  Four 
Freedoms  the  favorite  over  First 
Fiddle  although  sharp  handicappers 
had  the  latter  on  top.  Many  paddock 
observers  noticed  the  tape  bandage  on 
Four  Freedoms'  hind  ankle.  All  four 
horses  in  the  money  were  invaders 
from  New  York,  Alquest,  third,  Wal- 
ter P.  Chrysler's  Ramillies  finishing 
fourth.  The  time  was  four  fifths  of 
a  second  off  W'hirlaway's  track  rec- 
ord of  1.48  1/5. 

The  racing  shifted  to  Rockingham 
Park  on  Monday  for  an  eighteen  day 
meeting.  Many  of  Boston's  old  time 
racegoers  prefer  the  New  Hampshire 
course  to  the  larger  tracks.  There  is 
something  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
track  at  the  foothills  of  the  White 
Mountains  that  draws  many  a  busi- 


ness executive  up  there  for  an  after- 
noon's sport  and  relaxation.  Back  in 
1906  the  track  opened  and  at  that 
time  it  was  a  model.  The  ■backers  of 
the  project  were  three  wealthy  men : 
John  A.  Drake,  John  M.  "Betcha 
Million"  Gates  and  Andrew  Miller. 
The  latter  was  the  Chairman  of  The 
Jockey  Club  of  New  York.  The 
meeting  was  a  short  one.  They  had 
figured  the  sentiment  in  New  Hamp- 
shire wrong 

The  three  backers  took  a  long 
chance  and  built  the  track,  being  as- 
sured that  the  bill  legalizing  betting 
would  go  through  the  legislature.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  Winston 
Churchill,  the  author  of  Ricliard  Car- 
vel. Coniston  and  other  novels,  who 
led  the  fight  against  the  bill  and  won. 
The  meeting  opened  with  bookmak- 
ers on  the  lawn  taking  bets,  mostly 
from  New  York  and  Boston  sports, 
the  natives  doing  the  heavy  looking 
on.  It  didn't  last  long,  for  the  con- 
stables came  in  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 
The  track  finished  the  meeting  bet- 
less  and  afterwards  it  was  used  for 
county  fairs,  dirt  track  auto  racing 
and  harness  racing. 

After  Lou  Smith's  efforts  to  have 
l^ari-nuituel  wagering  legalized  the 
track  opened  in  1933.  The  marked 
success  of  the  sport  in  New  Hamp- 
shire led  to  legalizing  betting  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
Many  good  stables  have  shipped  up 


from  Maryland  and  Delaware  for  the 
meeting.  These  horses  have  been 
resting  up  and  will  be  fresh  and  good 
during  the  three  weeks  at  Salem. 
Among  these  are  numbered  Hi  Gold, 
Hadawin,  Now  Me,  Marion  Collins 
and  Eliza  B. 

It  would  be  well  to  watch  the  rid- 
ing of  the  Cuban  rider.  J.  C.  Gilbert, 
wdio  will  ride  Frank  Christmas' 
horses.  He  brought  Idle  Gossip  home 
on  Massachusetts  Handicap  Day  in 
The  United  War  Fund  Purse.  The 
three  year  old  paid  the  nice  price  of 
$39.20,  $12.80  and  $5.80. 

"Silent"  Tom  Smith,  of  Seabiscuit 
fame,  is  now  training  the  horses  of 
Maine  Chance  Farm  (Elizabeth  Ar- 
den)  and  is  certainly  having  a  good 
measure  of  success  with  them.  This 
tall  astute  conditioner  has  gone  along 
slowly  with  the  two  year  olds  that 
belong  to  the  famous  beautician  and 
is  being  rewarded  for  his  patience. 

He  waited  until  June  before  start- 
ing War  Jeep,  a  chestnut  son  of  War 
Admiral  and  Alyearn.  This  good  colt 
which  Mrs.  Arden  purchased  last 
summer  for  $4,700  from  the  vendue 
of  J.  B.  Hurst,  finished  second  the 
first  time  he  went  to  the  post.  Then 
he  won  his  next  three  starts  and  looks 
as  though  he  is  of  championship  cal- 
ibre. War  Admiral  is  considered  b\' 
many  experts  to  be  the  best  son  that 
the  famous  Man  O'  War  produced 
and  has  some  very  good  material  in 
his  first  two  crops.  Alyearn  is  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Ed.  Bradley's  stakes 
horse  Blue  Larkspur.  Jean  Miracle, 


'Gee,  I  wonder  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  myself  after  the  war  !  " 


a  home  bred  from  the  same  stable, 
couldn't  seem  to  catch  the  judge's 
eyes  last  year  in  five  starts  but  under 
Smith's  handling  the  three  year  old 
has  won  three  and  finished  second  the 
same  number  of  times.  Model  Beauty, 
a  two  year  old  filly,  is  another  that 
Smith  is  handling  for  Maine  Chance 
Farm  that  has  shown  lots  of  promise 
in  works  and  will  probably  be  heard 
from  at  '  the  Saratoga-at- Belmont 
meeting 

The  latest  reports  have  it  that  the 
well-known  cosmetician  has  pur- 
chased the  famous  Hinata  Farm  in 
Kentucky  where  many  great  thor- 
oughbreds were  foaled.  The  exten- 
sive Blue  Grass  Stud  was  owned  by 
Col.  Jack  Chinn  and 'later  his  son  Col. 
Phil  Chinn  whose  names  have  been 
among  the  leading  Kentucky  breed- 
ers for  years.  Incidentally,  Col.  Phil 
Chinn  is  sending  a  bay  colt  to  the 
yearling  sales  on  August  3rd,  which 
is  sired  by  Mr.  Bones.  Local  turf 
enthusiasts  witnessed  a  colt  called 
Dockstader  by  Mr.  Bones  turn  in  a 
fast  winning  performance  at  Suffolk 
Downs.  It  will  not  be  surprising  to 
>ee  the  Maine  Chance  Farm's  horses 
up  among  the  leaders  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  good  horses 
today  and  anyone  who  lias  a  good  one 
is  keeping  it.  About  the  only  way  to 


get  a  good  one  is  to  buy  from  an  es- 
tate. The  big  trainers  Ben  Jones,  Jim 
Fitzimmons,  Ivan  Parke  and  others 
have  a  regular  waiting  list  for  cast 
offs  for  the  buyers  know  that  the 
owners  have  some  of  the  best  thor- 
oughbred blood  in  the  world  today. 
After  the  war  there  will  be  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  horses. 

Some  years  ago  a  Kentucky 
farmer,  who  had  a  large  tract  of  land, 
was  advised  by  a  friend,  a  successful 
breeder,  to  buy  a  thoroughbred  stal- 
lion. The  breeder  told  the  farmer 
that  he  could  make  money  by  using 
the  stallion  for  breeding  and  com- 
mand a  good  price  for  his  services. 
The  farmer  took  his  advice,  bought 
the  stallion  at  a  high  price.  One  day 
his  friend  saw  the  farmer  using  the 
fine  animal  in  a  plow.  "Say,"  hollered 
the  breeder  over  the  fence  as  he  drove 
by,  "what  are  you  doing  with  that 
fine  horse?  You'll  ruin  him."  "Well," 
called  ba-;k  the  other.  "I  jest  wanted 
to  show  him  that  life  wasn't  all  ro- 
mance.'' 

— Ed  CusHiNG 
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SPORTS 


.  ♦  ♦  Rkmemi5ER  when  you  were 
sitting  in  the  hleachers  one  day  mind- 
ing your  own  business,  with  only  an 
occasional  word  of  encouragement  to 
cither  side  or  to  the  umpire,  and  you 
heard  a  throaty  voice  bellow  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  "what  price 
now?"  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
miss  because  the  words  might  have 
to  take  a  shortcut  around  a  hot  dog  or 
tonic  bottle  that  so  often  ruins  enun- 
ciation in  the  bleachers. 

"140,"  retorts  a  gent  in  shirtsleeves 
and  the  answer  comes  quickly.  "I'll 
take  that  ten  times." 

You  look  from  side  to  side,  bewil- 
dered, and  finally  someone  tells  you 
that  these  boys  have  just  made  a 
wager  on  the  game.  The  fellow  who 
asked  for  information  concerning  the 
price  took  the  favorite  team  at  the 
moment  and  the  one  who  answered 
gave  him  the  odds  he  would  pay. 
How  often  this  process  would  be  re- 
peated depended  on  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  game,  but  the  fact  is 
that  a  bet  had  been  made  even  though 
you  had  seen  no  money  handled.  The 
wagerers  seemed  like  strangers  to 
each  other,  toc^ 

If  the  game  had  crisis  after  crisis, 
there  would  be  calls  and  answers  un- 
til you  mio'ht  wonder  if  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing. 

You  could  never  have  placed  your 
bet  there.  The  language  was  dififer-  , 
ent  and  the  pace  was  fast.  Your  dol- 
lar would  have  been  an  orphan  in 
that  high-powered  company. 

The  average  man  who  makes  his 
living  by  wagering  on  the  outcome  of 
the  baseball  game  has  had  a  thorough 
self-training.  He  probably  started  as 
a  kid,  was  a  real  baseball  fan,  and 
soon  began  to  notice  the  peculiarities 
of  a  player's  behavior  that  could 
mean  losing  a  game.  He  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  baseball  players  not 
to  make  bribing  easy,  but  to  get  to 
know  such  intimate  details  as  the  state 
of  his  health  and  the  things  that  wor- 
ried him.  The  connection  may  not  be 
clear,  but  all  such  factors  meant  money 
in  the  gambler's  pocket  when  it  came 
to  betting. 

All  he  needed  to  know  was  what 
any  player  would  do  in  a  pinch.  If, 
for  instance,  a  player  handled  the  ball 


differently  before  certain  pitches,  the 
tliird  base  or  the  first  base  coach 
would  be  able  to  signal  the  batter 
what  to  expect.  When  the  batter 
knows  what  is  coming  and  can  be 
there  to  meet  it — blooey — another 
game  for  our  side. 

The  man  who  makes  his  living  bet- 
ting on  the  weaknesses  of  the  ball- 
players knows,  more  or  less  as  a  part 
of  his  business,  whether  the  player  is 
doing  too  much  nightclubbing.  H? 
can  tell  when  the  player  has  some- 
thing worrying  him  also.  The  gam- 
bler's bets  are  placed  accordingly. 
Often  a  gambler  can  tell  when  a 
player  is  slipping  before  the  manager 
of  the  team  can. 

The  rest  of  a  bettor's  training 
comes  with  experience.  During  a 
game  he  may  make  as  many  as  thirty 
or  forty  bets.  He  trains  himself  to  be 
a  mental  balance  sheet.  All  his  bets 
are  recorded  mentally  and  there  is  no 


need  for  money  to  change  hands  while 
the  game  is  going  on. 

The  importance  of  this  mental  bal- 
ance sheet  is  that  the  gambler  can  bet 
so  that  he  can  win  or  lose  only  a 
certain  amount ;  just  what  he  can  af- 
ford. Sometimes  the  temptation  is 
too  great,  though,  and  he  wagers 
more  than  he  should.  Losing  in  a  case 
of  this  sort  is  called  "taking  a  bath" 
— aptly  so  because  the  gambler  is 
usually  cleaned  out  by  his  rashness. 

These  fellows  are  a  by-product  of 
every  contest  and  that  includes  base- 
ball. They  have  their  own  jargon, 
their  own  customs,  and  their  own 
hierarchy.  Their  business  is  as  hon- 
est as  any  and  that  is  the  way  they 
want  it.  They  fix  the  fixers  by  declin- 
ing to  deal  with  them. 

Arnold  Rothstein  was  the  last  of 
the  "bag  men,"  as  the  fixers  of  sure 
things  are  called  by  the  trade.  No- 
body ever  spilled  the  truth,  but  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  was  behind 
the  Chicago  Black  Sox  scandal  that 
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'Honest,  fellers,  cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die  if  it  wasn't  a  strike  !  " 
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resulted  in  Judge  Landis  becoming 
the  Will  Hays  of  baseball.  These 
"bag  men"  do  not  get  far,  it  seems, 
Rothstein's  career  being  ended  by  a 
large  bullet. 

.  "Pittsburgh  Phil,"  even  though  he 
was  a  horse  player,  typified  the  big 
gambler.  He  left  very  little  to  chance. 
There  was  no  fixing  involved ;  all  his 
operations  being  in  sure  things  that 
he  found  not  in  sure  things  that  he 
made.  Phil  had  his  own  stable  of 
horses  and  always  had  one  good 
jockey  under  contract  to  him.  His 
jockey  would  ride  one  of  Phil's  own 
horses  in  a  race  and  if  he  didn't  win, 
he  might  come  back  saying  that  if  he 
were  riding  a  certain  other  horse  in 
that  race,  he  could  have  "booted  him 
home."  Phil  had  a  lot  of  confidence 
in  his  jockey's  judgment  and  a  re- 
port like  that  would  often  be  followed 
by  an  ofifer  to  the  other  owner  to  let 
Phil's  jockey  ride  the  horse  that  he 
thought  could  win  the  race.  A  large 
bet  would  be  placed  for  the  cooperat- 
ing owner.  All  this  is  contrary  to  re- 
ports that  he  made  his  money  on 
"show  bets." 

Phil  was  the  sort  of  big  operator 
with  expert  knowledge  and  a  lot  of 
money  behind  him  that  eventually  re- 
placed the  formerly  predominant  col- 
orful individualist.  The  corps  of  ex- 
perts hired  by  these  big  money  boys 
figured  odds  on  a  number  of  games 
or  races  so  that  their  relative  merit 
as  contests  could  be  measured.  A 
gambler  would  not  bet  on  two  teams 
that  were  closely  matched  when  there 
were  contests  whose  finish  was  more 
certain.  Being  sure  of  the  outcome 
simplified  many  of  his  problems  — 
naturally.  The  element  of  chance  was 
still  there,  though. 

Their  bets  were  usually  on  the 
fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  whole 
game.  Odds  were  made  known  be- 
fore the  game  and  bets  could  be 
placed  by  phone  or  wire  to  a  central 
clearing  house.  The  odds  that  were 
given  were  almost  always  contingent 
on  a  certain  player  or  group  of  play- 
ers being  in  the  lineup.  Odds  on  other 
combinations  could  also  be  had. 

•  ♦  ♦  "Y'ou  could  have  gotten  even 
money  within  the  last  month  that  the 
Yankees  would  beat  the  Red  Sox  for 


the  pennant  and  at  least  finish  higher 
in  the  league.  The  smart  money  boys 
in  the  large  city  had  cash  that  said  so. 
Within  two  short  weeks,  the  Sox  had 
climbed  so  that  you  could  get  three 
to  two  that  the  Sox  would  beat  out 
tlie  Yanks 

The  picture  has  changed  and  the 
Sox  are  pennant  material  no  longer. 
Our  Braves  are  out  of  the  race  also, 
the  leading  possibility  being  that  St. 
Louis  will  see  the  series.  Sic  transit 
odds. 

The  bettor  who  goes  out  to  the 
game  is  subject  to  continuously 
changing  odds  on  bets  made  during 
the  game.  A  few  runs  in  an  inning 
can  upset  the  favorite  and  the  retire- 
ment of  a  key  man  from  the  field  could 
bring  about  the  same  result. 

Before  the  campaigns  against  gam- 
bling, betting  on  "do's  and  don't's" 
was  popular  with  the  bleacher  crowd. 
The  gamblers  would  be  there  in  force 
ready  to  bet  on  every  batter.  A  player 
would  come  to  bat.  Immediately 
there  was  money  waving  around  and 
strange  noises  indicating  a  willing- 
ness to  bet  on  whether  the  player 
would  reach  first  base  or  not.  The  bet 
might  have  been  made  merely  on  the 
player's  chances  of  getting  a  hit.  In 
either  case,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
noise  and  waving  of  the  green  stufif. 


» 

This  was  too  fast  for  the  bettors  to 
keep  in  their  heads  and  money  would 
change  hands  after  every  play. 

All  the  gamblers,  big  operators  and 
bleacherites,  are  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  smartest  men  outside  the 
sport.  There  is  more  to  it,  you  can 
see,  than  just  putting  the  green  eye- 
shade  on  the  shelf  for  the  summer 
and  making  a  daily  trip  to  the  bleach- 
ers for  a  little  tan.  It  is  their  mine  of 
information  that  gives  them  the  edge 
on  the  ordinary  fan  in  a  -betting  deal. 

Many  of  them  are  real  sportsmen, 
but  they  seldom  care  to  witness  a 
game  unless  it  is  between  champions. 
Sometimes  they  will  make  a  small 
wager,  just  for  fun,  on  a  champion- 
ship game  that  they  are  attending 
which  is  too  close  a  contest  for  a  busi- 
ness bet.  There  is  no  void  in  their 
lives  if  they  miss  seeing  a  homerun, 
though,  but  they  do  like  to  see  the 
champs  perform. 

Someone  once  said  that  if  you 
walked  down  newspaper  row  and 
threw  a  handful  of  rice  into  the  air, 
)-ou  would  hit  twenty  gamblers.  So, 
if  your  mathematics  are  good  and  you 
still  want  to  make  a  bet,  go  to  some 
other  part  of  town  to  throw  your  rice 
and  think  of  all  the  money  you  will 
save. 

— Sid  Shear 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave.    (MU.  9-7920). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
&  49111  St.  (WL  2-1200).  Payson  Re's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  SI. 95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves 
S2. 50  after  10  p.nj.  and  S2.00  other  days 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.    (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hote 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CL  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  week- 
days, SI. 50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  S2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
S2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  81.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from 
S2.50.  Min.  from  SI  weekdays;  other 
days  from  S2.  A  roof  top  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  a  Hudson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  n  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  co    ,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  E  son,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Di  er  from  S2.00-S2.50 
Sat.  &  Sun.  Min  2  Mon.-Wed.;  S2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Cha  erbox  Ear,  7th  Ave.  at 
51sl:  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c— Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M  \'o  cover — Xo 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  ^ 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
SI. 75  \'o  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
SI. 75;  Sat.,  S2.25.  Xo  dancing  Mon- 
day.   A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  X 
Sth  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
S2.  Cover  SI  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sa' 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  SI. 50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  .«th  Street.  (OR.  4-9  ^'45  '. 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Pinner  from  SI. 25.   3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper. 
Xo  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  S2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  S3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  SI. 25.  Dinner 
from  S2.2S. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  ■  sine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  SI. 50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain  Show  at  8 :30,  1 1 :  ;0 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  S1.85.  Min. 
S2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  a  id 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-876  >). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  S2. 

Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Prien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continr.ous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 


Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Cood  food — dancing. 
Xo  cover.    Xo  minimum. 

Latin _  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Cay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  82.00.  Minimum  82  week- 
days; S3  Friday  and  Satrrday. 

Leon   &  Eddie's,  33  W.   52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).   Famous  fun   and   food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  shjw  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.    Min.  $3.50  after  10  P 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  Xo  cover  ever. 
Minimum  S3  weekdays  and  84  Sat  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Ear,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attracti\e  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famoi  s  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  $1.65. 

One  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Listing!  ished  c  isine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for 
yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).   Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Bam,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
\'ery  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Far,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    Xo  cover.    Xo  minimum. 

Winslow  Par,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,  54th  & 
R'way.  For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  Sc 
35th.  ()rtstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
ful atmos]>here. 

Oyster  Ear,  Crand  Central  Tenninal. 
(MU.  9-5430j.  The  Oyster  Bar  is  famous 
'round  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  course,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  service  is  speedy. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food; 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.  7  East  44th  St  , 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  Open 

I  A.M.  daily.  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M  — 
SI. 35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  man- 
hattan's  newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  food. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Drury  Lane  bra'ich  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefe  ler 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.    Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.  Open 

II  to  1  A.M.  incl.  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  $1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle    Meuniere,    12  E.   52nd    St.   (WI.  | 
2-9437  j.    Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare 
ser\'ed.    Closed  Sun.  | 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St.  I 
(EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French  Restau- 1 
rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI. 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe 
luncheon  81.50,  and  a  Pre-Theatre  din- 
ner from  $2  from  6  P.M.  A  la  carte 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  the 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason- ji 
able  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,   1655   B'way,   Broadway's  Tov 
Hall. 

Mayan,    16   West   51st   Street.  (6-5800).l 
Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  food^ 
Luncheon    entrees    from    65c.  Sizzlii_ 
skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75.    Different  na-| 
tionaL  dish  each  day. 

Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785). 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALIAN 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185). 
Thirty-six  years  of  ser\'ice  of  good  Italian 
food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Ital- 
ian food,  including  time  honored  favor- 
ites. Bar,  Luncheons  and  Dinner. 
Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511). 
.■\  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect 
meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm,  344  W.  57th  St.    (CI.  '-087i)\ 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty 
ing.    Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Nor 
men. 

Wivel,   254   W.    54th   St.    (CI.  7-9056)i 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbor 
Pinner  from  $1.85.    Xo  minimum  excep 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss    Pavilion,    38    E.    50th    St.  (EI 
5-8680).   Superb  Swiss  and  Continent 
food.    Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon  fr 
$1.25.    Dinner  from  $2.00.    Closed  Sun-J 

day. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newest 
Skipper    Restaurant   at    7    E.   44th  St 
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It  is  not  too  early  to  think  about  your  fall 
clothes.  Our  men's  styles  are  sharper  this 
season,  both  in  Tweed  and  Worsted  fabrics. 


Pnced    $47.50  and 


more 


GRAND  NEWS  FOR  ¥0U 

RARE-LEGGED  DEAUTIES 


11      NEWBURY  STREET 


BOSTON 


KENMORE  5270 


HATS  OFF  TO  OUR  ARMT  AND  NAVT  HURSESl 
Jordan's  is  at  your  service,  with  complete  assortments 
of  summer  and  winter  uniforms  and  accessories. 

In  the  Uniform  Shop  for  Men  and  Women, 
SIXTH  FLOOR.  MEN'S  STORE 


JORDAH  MARSH  COMPACT   •   BOSTOH.  MASS.    •   N£W  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  ST 
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FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 


American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 

of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg., 
48  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly, 
6  P.  M.  to  midnight.  Stage  entertain- 
ment, free  refreshments,  dancing.  Dev. 
8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston— Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.    Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stam- 
ford Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,   Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army   &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32   City  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foimdation  (Sat.  onlv) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 
Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 


Boston  Y.M.C. A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. — 
Ken.  7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Stamford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U. 
Building,  48  Boylston  Street,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.    Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 

Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  may  take  books  away. 
Ocean  Cruise  to  Provincetown.  Special 
rates  for  servicemen.  S.S.  Steel  Pier  sails 
at  9.30  A.M.  week  days  and  Sundays  from 
Foster's  Wharf — 9  hour  ocean  cruise — 1)4 
hours  in  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod.  Dancing,  refreshments,  games 
and  other  recreation  on  board.  Call  Hub 
2650. 
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BE  SMART! 

HAVE  A  TAILORED 
HOMEMAKER  PLAN 
of  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
TO  FIT  YOU 

Homemaker  is  easy-to- 
make  .  .  .  easy-to-pay  .  .  . 
not  ready-made  but  cus- 
tom-er  made  in  its  appli- 
cation. 

We  invite  you  to 
learn  more  about 
HOMEMAKER. 

MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

"WE  ARE  HOMEMAKERS" 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 


MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

vSend  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO   APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

3 5x7  $^95 
photos  I 

Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremonf  St.,  Boston 


>mall  wonder  that  Duchess  of  York  is 
Matchabelli's  ranking  Great-Lady-Perfume. 
It  is  all  gentleness  . .  all  romance  . .  all  beauty  . . 
crystallized.  It  is  the  translation  of  fragrant  English 
lilacs  into  heartbeats.  The  tenderest  perfume  of  our 
time.  In  gold-encrusted  Crown,  6.50,  11.50,  20.00.* 


*Plus  Tsx 


GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding  , 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Durgin-Park,  30  North  Market  Street 
(CAP.  2038).  Nationally  famous  dining 
rooms.  Good  substantial  food,  served  the 
way  you  like  it.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  market  district,  and  plenty  of 
market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanove 
Street  (LAP.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  ,food  and  service. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 

Barbecued  chicken  dinners.  Good  music 
for  dancing  here.  Luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper.   Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
at  Kenmore  Square  offers  superb  food 
and  the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Nota- 
ble at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Socie- 
ty" is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name  will 
be  served  to  equal  the  best  you  have 
had  elsewhere.    A  gourmet's  paradise. 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB. 
1340).  Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food 
that's  prepared  by  chefs  who  know  their 
business.   Always  superlative  food. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 


The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 


Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 
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Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960 J.  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 


Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 


Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served.    $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.  m. 


Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 


Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 


The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen. 


The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 


Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 


Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  SI  cover 
charge  after  9  p.  m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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a  new 


compact  make-up 


by 


Takes  but  a  moment  to  smooth  on  this  youthful- 
looking  make-up  that  remains  fresh  and 
unwiltable  hour  after  hour  without  the  need 
of  re-powdering.  Made  with  an  emulsified 

lanolin  base,  Doraldina  can  be  used 
on  all  skin  textures— imparting  a  soft,  velvety 

finish.  It  helps  conceal  freckles  and  minor 
skin  imperfections.  Six  fashion-right  shades 
to  choose  from.  ...  $1 .50,  pius  tax. 
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PERMANENT 

ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art ;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museimi  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.    Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 

•  lection.  9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  138  Newbury  St. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Bpylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT  SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Staller  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Garden  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


ATTRACTIONS 

Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Groimd,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faheuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  1 7  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The 
oldest  church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
dunng  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Eostbnian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone. Corner"  for  s^ot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.    Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Gyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  Horse  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 


A  RARE 

TREAT ! 

We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  tfiis  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 


%.xt  (galtcttrs.  Ctb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Stafler 
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COMMON  TALK 


Signs  of  Times 

♦  ♦  ♦  Friends  of  ours,  faced  with 
the  task  of  constantly  moving  about, 
recently  ran  into  an  unusual  situation. 
The  Express  Company  was  contacted 
about  two  consignments  of  trunks, 
etc.  to  be  shipped  to  a  distant  city. 
One  lot  was  to  be  taken  on  a  Thurs- 
day -J  the  second  lot  was  to  go  on  Fri- 
day. 

The  Expressman  arrived  as  per 
schedule  on  Thursday,  took  the  lot  to 
his  truck,  and  returned  to  the  lady- 
of-the-house. 

"Anything  else?"  he  asked. 

"\\'e  have  another  trunk  to  go  to- 
morrow." the  woman  told  him.  "It 
happens  to  be  ready  today.  Do  you 
want  it  now?" 

The  Expressman  puzzled  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  shook  his  head. 

"Oh,  no.  I  wouldn't  care  to  take 
it !"  he  replied  firmly,  leaving  the 
house  with  more  speed  than  he  had 
shown  at  any  other  time  during  the 
operations. 

Ncu's  ft  em 

.  ♦  ♦  Culled  from  a  local  news- 
paper is  the  following  bit  of  informa- 
tion. Make  what  you  can  out  of  it. 

"The  Minute  Man. carrying  Massa- 
chusetts delegates  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  stopped  here 
this  afternoon,  where  more  than  200 
party  members  were  gathered  on  the 
platform  to  cheer  their  representa- 
tives.   Mayor  Tobin  delighted  with 


Mrs.  Tobin,  Cunningham  and  others, 
and  was  about  to  make  a  brief  speech, 
when  the  engineer  started  the  train." 

It's  nice  to  know  His  Honor  was 
so  happy,  but  that  engineer  must  have 
been  a  Republican. 

IVin-Sum 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  appearance  of  Boston 
Contest  Winners  on  WNAC's  Am- 
erican Women's  Jury  program  on 
July  18  proved  such  an  ear-delight, 
that  we  were  moved  to  look  further 
into  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Lawrence,  of  Matta- 
pan,  an  enthusiastic  lady  with  a  sound 
sense  of  humor,  organized  Boston's 
Win- Sum  Contest  Club  several  years 
ago,  'with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
members  could  hunt  out  contests,  pool 
information,  and  discuss  current  con- 

IMPORTANT! 

7Ae  BOSTONIAN 
MAGAZINE 

is  now  a 

WEEKLY 

Publication 

ON  THE  NEWSSTANDS  FRIDAY 
OF  EACH  WEEK 


test-winning  problems.  She  got  to- 
gether a  local  group  by  following  the 
names  and  addresses  of  contest  win- 
ners as  announced  in  newspapers  and 
over  the  air.  Energetically,  she  also 
contacted  the  firms  holding  the  con- 
tests to  see  if  there  were  entries  from 
Boston  with  whom  she  might  get  in 
touch.  When  she  had  a  sizable  list  of 
names  and  addresses,  she  sent  post- 
cards to  the  persons  asking  if  they 
would  be  interested  in  such  a  group. 
The  replies,  she  found,  were  enthu- 
siastic. Apparently  contests  are  some- 
thing as  enthusiasm-evoking  as  any 
other  of  a  hundred  hobbies. 

To  date,  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  won 
300  or  more  contests,  with  prizes  in- 
cluding watches,  razors,  small  cash 
awards,  refrigerators.  War  Bonds, 
and  an  innumerable  list  of  gadgets. 
She  got  started  on  this  extra-curricu- 
lar career  rather  unexpectedly. 

"I  felt,"  she  explains,  "the  way 
most  people  do.  I  didn't  think  I  could 
win  a  contest.  I  wasn't  lucky.  And  ' 
besides,  I  didn't  consider  myself  a 
writer.  You  know,  a  writer  of  those 
twenty-five  word  why-I-like-so-and- 
such." 

Her  next  door  neighbor,  however, 
was  always  urging  her  to  enter  some 
contest  in  which  she  herself  was 
taking  part.  For  months,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence resisted  the  temptation  and  went 
along  about  her  business.  Then,  one 
day.  a  truck  drove  up  to  the  house 
next  door,  unloaded  an  electric  re- 
frigerator and  washing  machine  (two 
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separate  contest  prizes),  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  gave  in. 

"That  was  enough  for  me,"  she 
says,  laughing.  "I  sharpened  up  my 
jK'ncil  and  got  started." 

Tlie  first  prize  which  she  won  was 
a  $2  cash  award  in  a  Spud  cigarette 
limerick  contest.  She  can  even  recite 
the  last  jingle  line  which  got  her  the 
award. 

"Once  started,"  she  continues,  ''I 
couldn't  stop.  I  kept  listening  for 
contests  on  my  radio.  I  found  them, 
too.  And  I  entered  every  one  I  heard 
about." 

Actually,  Mrs.  Lawrence  points 
out,  the  beginning  contesteer  makes  a 
serious  mistake  by  not  following  the 
rules  exactly. 

"People  new  to  contests  make  the 
mistake  of  not  checking  back  over  the 
rules  before  sending  their  entry."  She 
is  very  firm  in  this  opinion,  and  it 
was  proven  to  be  a  fact  by  the  results 
of  a  contest  run  by  an  electric  shop  in 
Hyde  Park. 

This  contest  was  what  is  known  as 
a  "jumble."  The  contestant  had  to 
put  the  correct  names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  together.  It  meant 
a  lot  of  foot-work  and  head-work.  She 
sent  along  her  entry  and  waited. 
^Vhen  several  weeks  had  passed,  she 
decided  that  she  had  failed.  Then, 
f)ne  day,  she  received  notice  that  she 
had  won  not  only  the  first  prize  but 
all  the  others  as  well.  Her  entry  was 
the  only  one  which  followed  the  rules 
correctly. 

"The  prizes  totalled  $60  in  all," 
she  remembers,  "and  the  judges'  de- 
cision taught  me  a  good  lesson.  It 
.-hould  teach  everyone  a  lesson,  too." 

Her  most  cherished  prize  was  $100  ' 
in  the  Burma  Shave  Contest.  She  was 
one  of  nineteen  winners  out  of  500,- 
000  entries.  This,  in  itself,  is  quite  a 
record.  That  number  of  entries 
makes  the  chances  of  winning  pretty 
problematical. 

Perhaps  her  strangest  prize  was  a 
silver-studded,  custom-made  dog  har- 
ness. With  the  announcement  that 
she  had  won  the  harness  came  a  huge 
sheet  of  measurement  specifications. 
Because  her  own  dog  had  died  fairly 
recently,  she  was  in  a  dilemma. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  do,"  she 
says,  "so  I  wrote  them  a  letter  telling 
them  W'hat  had  happened.  I  asked  if 


I  could  have  a  cash  prize  instead. 

"This  is  wrong  for  any  contestant 
to  do — ask  for  a  substitute  prize," 
she  emphasizes.  The  idea  is  to  take 
what  you  get  and  not  put  the  com- 
pany to  any  trouble. 

Boston's  Win-Sum  Contest  Club 
meets  once  a  month  to  discuss  the 
latest  contests,  read  any  entries  of 
theirs  which  won  prizes,  and  analyze 
the  psychology  of  winning  radio  con- 
tests. 

Members  of  the  club,  some  four- 
teen women,  have  won  an  amazing 
quantity  of  booty  from  the  contests. 
They  spend  their  money  for  fancy 
hats,  dresses,  and  luxury  items.  All 
War  Bonds  are  saved  for  the  future. 
Several  of  the  members  have  won  so 
many  watches,  razors,  cigars  and  cig- 
arettes that  they  have  had  to  give 
them  away. 

Although  the  contest  situation  is 
not  as  lively  today  as  it  was  when 
companies  had  full  lines  of  goods,  the 
post-war  picture  looks  rosy  to  the 
group.  And  plans  are  being  laid  for 


an  intense  search  for  contests  once 
the  production  ban  is  lifted. 

.A.S  the  jury  hearing  the  case  of  a  | 
young  girl,  whose  uncle  and  aunt  and 
father  were  disputing  her  custody, 
the  Win-Sum  Contest  Club  members  n 
proved  that  their  hobby  in  no  way  j 
muddled  their  thinking.  In  fact,  radio  w 
executives  said,  they  seemed  to  have  , 
a  sharp  grasp  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented. Probably  from  having  to  con- 
centrate hard  on  contest  entries.  In 
any  event,  they  agreed  with  the  Vol- 
unteer Office  Victory  Center  Jury  in 
Syracuse  that  the  girl  belonged  with 
her  uncle  and  aunt. 

Squelch  I 

♦  ♦  ♦  Pretty  well  publicized  are  r 
the  enthusiastic  activities  of  the 
bobby-so.x  brigade  when  a  favorite 
vocalist  or  band  comes  to  town.  The 
first  solid  squelch  about  which  we 
have  heard,  however,  came  from  i 
Perry  Como,  \'ictor  vocalist.  t 

Xot  long  ago,  the  kids  were  cut- 
ing  up  in  the  theatre  where  Como  was 
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singing.  One  girl  was  especially  loud 
in  her  enthusiasm.  Finally,  Perry 
knowing  that  only  a  little  humor  could 
ease  the  situation,  stopped  his  song 
and  said : 

"Quiet,  Mother.  Try  to  restrain 
yourself." 

Loss.  Not  Found 

.  .  .  O  NE  Marine  who  is  recuper- 
ating from  a  tough  session  in  the 
Pacific  was  given  leave  of  a  few 
hours.  Thinking  that  it  would  be  a 
nice  thing  to  visit  the  race  track,  he 
took  himself  and  his' small  dufTIe  bag 
over  to  Suffolk  Downs. 

It  was  a  terrifically  hot  day,  and  he 
decided  to  take  off  his  "blouse"  to 
keep  cool.  This,  he  packed  away  in 
the  duffle  before  setting  out  to  pick 
a  flock  of  winners.  In  the  brain- 
cracking  and  purse-breaking  process, 
he  parked  his  dufile  in  what  he 
thought  would  be  a  safe  place. 

The  winners  wouldn't  come 
tlirough  for  our  Marine,  and  at  the 
day's  end,  his  money  was  all  gone. 
\\'hen  he  went  to  pick  up  his  duffle 
that,  too,  was  gone.  He  had  to  go 
back  in  his  undershirt. 

"Now  I  know  what  that  guy 
meant,"  he  said  gloomily  as  he  waited 
for  a  bus  in  his  decollete,  "when  he 
told  the  world  he  had  lost  his  shirt  at 
the  races !" 

Song  Hit 

♦  ♦  .  The  "plugging"  of  songs, 
with  the  hope  of  making  them  the 
hits  of  the  nation,  is  a  profitable  and 
difficult  business.  The  profit  angle  is 
easy  to  figure.  The  difficulties,  how- 
ever, are  almost  unlimited. 

Songs  have  a  way  of  winning  popu- 
lar approval  in  the  most  unpredict- 
able manner.  Take  the  story  of  Lili 
Marlciic.  the  German  marching  song 
which  is  now  a  favorite  with  our 
doughboys.  Lili  Marlcne  is  the  simple, 
sentimental  tale  of  a  girl  left  behind 
as  her  soldier-lover  marches  off  to  the 
fighting  front.  As  a  song,  it  got  a  start 
in  Sweden,  as  the  effort  of  two  Ger- 
man songwriters.  It  was  intended  as 
a  ballad,  and  it  was  published  by  a 
second-rate  music  firm  there.  The 
song  caught  on  almost  at  once  and 
became  grist  for  the  German  propa- 
ganda machine,  with  a  new  set  of 
Nazi  lyrics,  of  course. 


The  Allied  troops,  hearing  it  sung 
by  the  Germans,  took  it  over  and 
turned  it  into  a  marching  song.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  sentimentality  of 
the  lyrics  impressed  the  soldiers 
enough  to  turn  the  song  back  into  a 
ballad. 

Exactly  how  the  song  jumped  the 
ocean  and  became  a  favorite  number 
over  here  will  never  be  known.  Cer- 
tainly there  has  been  an  eager  re- 
sponse to  the  lilt  of  Lili  Marlene  in 
America.  And  as  the  royalty  rights 
get  more  and  more  snarled,  the  song- 
pluggers  who  have  been  trying  to  find 
the  Great  World  W'ar  II  song-hit  are 
screaming  in  anguish. 

But  it  is  somewhat  reassuring  to 
know  that  Maircy  Doats  can  be  put 
away  (quietly  for  the  nonce.  Histori- 
ans of  future  generations  won't  have 
to  come  up  with  the  data  that  Mairzy 
Doats  was  "it" — the  greatest  song  of 
the  war  years.  There's  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness in  the  fact,  however.  We  actu- 
ally learned  the  words  to  the  number. 

Coutuwii  Scene 

♦  ♦  .  The  other  day,  one  of  the 
mildly  intoxicated  men  who  enjoy  a 
quiet  nap  on  the  green  grass  of  the 
Common  was  stretched  out  beside 
the   City    Garden   there.    He  kept 


twisting  and  groaning.  Finally,  when 

the  gardener  came  near,  he  opened  his 

eyes  and  said : 

"Look,  bud,  that  corn  makes  so 

much  noise  growing,  I  can't  sleep." 
The  gardener,  grinning,  answered : 
"That  noi.se,  mister,  is  the  cabbage 

bulging." 

M ore  Scenes 

♦  .  ♦  Also  brightening  the  C'jm- 
mon  view  were  three  youngsters  with 
poles  and  bent  pins  fishing  in  the 
water  of  the  fountain  abutting  Bea- 
con Street  the  other  day.  They  had 
carried  a  bowl  of  goldfish  from  home, 
dropping  them  in  the  water,  and  were 
very  busy  trying  to  hook  them. 

Street  Scene 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  other  day,  at  the  corner 
of  Berkeley  and  Boylston,  passersby 
had  an  unusual  treat.  A  British  sail- 
or, confused  by  the  brand  of  grog 
served  locally,  began  dancing  around 
alone  to  the  music  of  a  hurdy-gurdy. 
At  intervals,  he  would  stop,  toss  the 
hurdy-gurdy  man  a  few  cents,  invite 
spectators  to  join  him,  and  then  con- 
tinue tripping  his  light  fantastic.  This 
went  on  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  a 
jitterbug  solo  that  had  by-standers 
laughing  in  spite  of  the  heat. 
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IT'S  ABOUT  TIME 


.  .  ♦  The  early  days  of  Boston 
seems  to  have  been  bound,  inextric- 
ably, with  the  problems  of  free  wor- 
ship. Last  week,  the  amazing  history 
of  King's  Chapel  was  examined  brief- 
ly. This  week,  the  founding  and  story 
of  the  Old  South  Church  rates  your 
attention. 

The  present  church  at  the  corner  of 
Dartmouth  and  Boylston  streets  has 
been  the  home  since  1875,  when  the 
original  building  became  too  small  to 
hold  its  members.  And  the  beauty 
of  the  church  on  the  page  opposite  in 
many  ways  maintains  the  tradition  of 
dignity  and  grace  which  the  edifice  at 
Milk  and  Washington  streets,  the 
original  Old  South  Church,  still  pos- 
sesses. 

The  history  of  the  Old  South  is  a 
memorable  one.  Many  of  the  greatest 
events  in  American  history  took  place 
within  its  doors.  And  no  great  event 
of  the  seventeenth  century  but  found 
a  welcome  from  the  church. 

The  year  1668  was  a  memorable 
one  for  the  Congregationalists  in  Bos- 
ton. During  this  year,  a  group  of 
First  Church  members,  feeling  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  1662 
were  not  in  accordance  with  their  own 
views,  decided  to  withdraw  and  form 
their  own  church. 

The  Synod,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  settle  who  the  subjects  of 
baptism  should  be,  created  dissension 
by  tlieir  findings.  The  First  Church, 
at  this  time,  was  searching  for  a  min- 
ister. The  members,  generally,  were 
of  the  opinion  that  they  wanted  a  man 
educated  in  England  and  of  mature 
years.  A  certain  John  Davenport  ol 
New  Haven  was  their  choice,  al- 
though his  firmly  worded  sermons 
against  the  findings  of  the  Synod  were 
slightly  against  him  as  far  as  many 
members  were  concerned.  And  with 
this  further  bone  of  contention,  the  29 
members  met  in  Charlestown  on  May 
12th  and  16th,  1669,  to  form  their 
ow  n  church. 

The  Old  South  was  the  Third 
Church  in  Boston  on  its  founding,  and 
Thomas  Thacher  was  installed  as 
minister  on  February  16,  1670.  Mr. 

New  Old  South  Church 
of  today 


Thacher,  a  man  who  had  been  miracu- 
lously saved  in  a  shi])wreck  a  few 
years  before,  was  considered  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  divine.  He  was  also 
learned  in  mechanics  and  medicine, 
practising  the  latter  for  many  years. 
The  ground  on  which  the  original 
church  stands  was  part  of  an  original 
grant  to  Governor  Winthrop.  In 
1643,  Winthro])  conveyed  the  prop- 
erty to  his  son  Stephen.  On  the  death 
of  Stephen,  his  widow  then  residing 
in  Westminster,  England,  sold  the 
property  to  Mr.  John  Norton  for  two 
hundred  pounds.  Norton  had  been 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  for  many 
years,  and  he  designated  in  his  will 
that  the  property  be  given  to  the  Old 
South.  On  his  death  in  1677,  Mrs. 
Norton  not  only  gave  the  church  the 
property  but  she  included  her  own 
house  in  the  bequest. 

The  first  building  w^as  of  cedar,  two 
stories  high,  and  with  an  imposing 
steeple.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Col- 
onial Charter,  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
sent  to  Boston  as  Governor,  demanded 
that  the  church  be  turned  over  be- 
tween certain  hours  on  the  Sabbath 
for  Episcopalian  worship.  His  order 
was  enforced,  and  members  of  the 
Old  South  congregation  were  forced 
to  wait  outside. 

Interestingly  enough,  after  the 
British  were  driven  from  Boston, 
King's  Chapel  was  used  as  the  Old 
South  Church's  temporary  home  for 
five  years.  British  troops  had  ripped 
out  the  pulpit,  pews,  galleries,  and 
parts  of  the  library  for  firewood. 
They  had  also  desecrated  the  church 
by  making  it  a  riding  school  for  Dra- 
goons. After  their  withdrawal  from 
Boston,  the  loyalist  Episcopalians  fled 
the  country,  leaving  King's  Chapel 
closed. 

The  important  historical  events 
which  took  place  within  the  Old  South 
Church  were  the  meetings  of  citizens 
which  led  up  to  the  Rebellion. 

It  was  there,  too,  that  Judge  Sewell 
stood  with  bowed  head  while  the 
minister  read  his  confession  and  plea 
for  God's  forgiveness  for  any  possible 
guilt  in  the  witchcraft  trials.  This  took 
place  on  Fast  Day,  1696. 

Benjamin  Franklin   was  bajjtised 


there  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  Jan.  17, 
1706.  The  same  year,  a  meeting  was 
held  there  to  see  about  fortifying  the 
harbor  against  expected  French  inva- 
sion. 

In  1730,  a  brick  building  replaced 
the  old  wooden  structure. 

A  great  meeting,  with  7000  ]jeo])le 
remaining  in  and  around  the  Old 
South  Church  while  awaiting  the 
Governor's  response  to  their  resolu- 
tions regarding  the  Tea  tax.  When 
Samuel  Adams,  the  moderator,  finally 
heard  the  answer,  he  told  the  citizens 
that : 

"This  meeting  can  do  nothing  more 
to  save  the  country." 

Promptly,  the  war-whoops  of  the 
disguised  Indians  were  heard  from 
without  the  Church  doors. 

Here,  too,  were  given  the  Fifth  of 
March  orations  by  Lovell,  Warren, 
Church,  Hancock,  and  Warren  again. 
Warren's  second  oration  was  given 
only  three  months  before  his  death  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

Washington,  making  his  trium- 
phant entry  into  Boston  after  the 
Evacuation,  was  taken  to  see  the  dam- 
age caused  by  the  British  soldiers.  As 
historians  say,  "he  gazed  sadly  upon 
the  ruins." 

During  the  War  of  Rebellion,  the 
Old  South  Church  was  decorated  with 
flags  and  mottoes.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  more  meetings  at  that  time. 

One  historical  account  of  the  year 
1810  records  the  fact  that  the  Old 
South  Church  was  nearly  lost  in  a 
fire.  The  roof  caught  aflame  from 
sparks  of  the  burning  stable  beside 
the  church.  Only  the  "energetic  ac- 
tion" of  Mr.  Isaac  Harris,  a  fireward, 
in  mounting  a  ladder  was  able  to 
save  the  building.  "By  skilful  use  of 
the  axe  and  buckets,  he  managed  to 
save  the  building."  For  this,  he  was 
given  an  engraved  silver  pitcher  the 
following  year. 

Today,  the  new  Old  South  Church 
is  a  monument  to  the  old  building.  It 
bears  three  tablets  taken  from  the  old 
burying  ground.  One  of  these  tablets 
marked  the  plot  of  ground  where  John 
Alden  Sr.  was  laid  to  rest  at  the  age 
of  75.  The  year— 1701. 
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AMERICAN  BAD  MAN  NUMBER  ONE 


,  .  .  If  the  blood  of  the  May- 
flower Pilgrims  runs  through  your 
veins  and  makes  your  heart  go  thum- 
pety  thump  with  pride,  you'd  better 
check  up  on  whose  it  is  because  there's 
one  line  of  descendants  who'd  rather 
admit  they  came  over  on  the  last  boat 
from  Lapland.  These  are  the  great- 
great-greats  of  John  Billington. 

I  once  knew  one  G.  C.  Billington 
in  college.  He  was  a  nice  enough  fel- 
low who  majored  in  mathematics  and 
smoked  a  big  underslung  pipe.  When 
he  found  out  that  I  knew  something 
about  his  notorious  forbear,  he  in- 
stinctively shuddered  and  timidly  of- 
fered to  coach  me  in  sines  and  cosines 
if  I  promised  to  say  nothing  about  it, 
That's  how  I  passed  college. 

There's  not  too  much  known  about 
fohn  Billington.  Anyone  who  knew 
him  tried  to  play  dumb  as  long  as  he 
could. 

"Billingsgate?"  they  would  say. 
"Oh,  that's  the  fish  market,  isn't  it? 
No,  I  don't  want  any  fish  today,  thank 
you." 

"Billington !   Billington !" 

"Wellington?  No,  I  don't  know 
anyone  by  the  name  of  Wellington, 
except  the  Duke,  of  course." 

By  that  time  the  inquirer  either 
gave  up  in  disgust  or  clonked  his  vic- 
tim over  the  head,  rendering  him  un- 
fit for  further  questioning. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  Mayflower 
embarkation  with  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  the  promises  to  write, 
and  the  last  minute  instructions  on 
how  not  to  get  seasick,  no  one  took 
much  notice  of  the  Billingtons.  It 
wasn't  until  they  were  well  out  to 
sea  that  on^  of  John's  frequent  lapses 
into  profanity  happened  to  strike  the 
l\  I  ears  of  Elder  Brewster. 

"William,"  I  imagine  that  digni- 
tary said  to  his  companion,  William 
/      Bradford,  "is  this  the  Spring  Special 
to  Devil's  Island?" 

■'No,"  answered  Bradford  solemn- 

"An  explanation  if  you  please, 
then,"  demanded  Brewster  even  more 
solemnly. 


"Well,"  said  Bradford,  spilling 
everything,  "it  comes  from  the  lips  of 
John  Billington.  Don't  ask  me  how 
he  got  here  because  I  don't  know. 
Friends,  I  suppose,  shuffled  him 
aboard  somehow.  He's  probably  chas- 
tising his  wife  as  usual.  He's  brought 
along  her  and  his  two  brats,  if  you'll 
pardon  the  vernacular.  His  old  man 
kicked  him  out  of  the  house  fifteen 
years  ago.  He's  bummed  around  Lon- 
don ever  since,  and  now  he's  with  us, 
worse  luck." 

If  you've  gone  along  with  me  in 
this  imaginary  little  tete-a-tete,  im- 
agine right  now  that  Elder  Brewster 
threw'  up  his  hands  in  horror.  And 
well  he  might'  for  stormy  seas  and 
the  Indians  were  a  cinch  compared 
to  this  fellow  and  his  entourage.  One 
week  before  they  landed  one  of  his 
sons  nearly  blew  up  the  boat  by  shoot- 
ing off  a  gun  which  ignited  an  open 
powder  barrel.  Five  weeks  after  they 


landed,  John  himself  told  Miles  Stan- 
dish  where  he  could  go  before  he'd 
take  any  of  his  orders  and  conse- 
quently had  his  neck  and  knees  tied 
together  for  all  to  see.  A  short  while 
after  they  had  settled,  another  son 
wandered  off.  Not  that  anyone  cared 
a  darn,  but  it  seemed  a  good  chance 
for  some  of  the  men  to  sneak  in  a 
vacation  down  on  the  Cape,  and  there 
they  found  Junior  playing  great  White 
Prince  to  an  Indian  tribe. 

In  1630,  the  city  of  Boston  was 
founded  and  the  American  crime  wave 
got  under  way.  (The  two  are  not  con- 
nected, however.)  This  was  the  year 
that  John  Billington  moved  into  the 
big  time.  I'd  have  liked  to  call  this 
article  Murderer  on  the  Mayflower, 
but  you  somehow  associate  mystery 
with  murder  and  there  wasn't  any 
mystery'  here.  John  Billington  just 
went 'up  to  this  fellow  in  broad  day- 
light and  saicl,  "I'm  going  to  shoot 
you."    And,  by  goUy^  he  did. 

Young"  John  Newcomen  was  hunt- 
ing on  what  Billington  considered  his 
own  priyate  grounds.  "If  I  catch  you 
here  tomorrow,  I'm  going  to  let  you 
have  it,"  said  Billington  in  the  ac- 
cepted underworld  lingo.  Well,  New- 
comen came  back  as  cocky  as  ever, 
and  John  raised  his  rifle  and  shot  him 
in  the  sh'bulder.  The  wound  proved 
fatal.  No  one  knew  what  to  do  with 
the  murderer  because  there  weren't 
any  laws  for  this  sort  of  thing.  The 
Pilgrims  just  didn't  go  around  shoot- 
ing people.  In  his  defense,  Billing- 
ton brought  up  the  point  that  you 
can't  convict  a  person  of  a  misdeed 
if  you  haven't  any  law  against  that 
misdeed  and  that  it  would  be  pretty 
bad  publicity  for  Plymouth  anyway. 
Poor  old  William  Bradford  was  at 
his  wit's  end.  But  after  a  hurried 
consultation  with  Governor  Winthrop 
of  Boston,  it  was  decided  to  hang 
John  Billington  and  to  heck  with  the 
consequences. 

About  the  only  thing  my  friend, 
G.  C.  Billington,  has  got  to  console 
himself  with  is  the  discovery  by  John 
and  one  of  his  sons  of  a  large  lake 
now  called  Billington  Sea.  But,  I 
don't  know,  this  has  only  fair  to  mid- 
dlin'  pickerel  fishing. 

— Robert  W.  Leonard 
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STRONGHEART 


♦  ♦  .  BiLLV  climbed  onto  his 
father's  lap  and  claimed  a  portion  of 
the  Sunday  comic  strip.  He  nestled 
his  head  snugly  against  his  father's 
dressing  gown,  and,  by  his  action,  dis- 
arranged the  newspaper  held  in  his 
father's  hands.  You  could  see  the  man 
was  used  to  such  liberties,  for  he 
didn't  so  much  as  blink  at  the  in- 
trusion. 

Before  beginning  to  read,  Billy 
paused  a  moment  to  look  up  into  the 
face  of  this  man,  his  father,  whose 
greying  hair  and  lined  face  caused 
him  to  look  more  like  a  grandparent 
than  a  parent. 

"Daddy,"  the  boy  said  impulsively, 
"could  Strongheart  lick  five  men  with 
his  bare  fists?"  The  credulous  eyes 
of  the  six-year-old  boy  ached  to  hear 
a  confirmation  of  what  his  imagina- 
tion had  that  moment  contrived. 

His  father  lowered  the  editorial 
page  of  the  paper  and  his  face  lit  up 
in  a  smile. 

"Did  I  say  that,  Billy?"  he  asked. 
"Did  I  say  that  last  night?" 

"No-o-o,"  Billy  allowed,  "but  he 
could,  couldn't  he — Strongheart  could 
.  .  .  ?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  he  could,  Billy.  I 
guess  he  could  fight  a  hundred  men 
if  he  had  to."  Billy  sighed  deeply. 
His  hero  was  truly  wonderful. 

Each  evening  after  supper,  Billy, 
and  David,  his  brother,  were  accus- 
tomed to  sitting  in  the  living  room  at 
the  feet  of  their  father  to  hear  once 
more  the  adventures  of  a  certain  gen- 
tleman called  Strongheart,  a  remark- 
able person  whose  fate  it  was  to  en- 
counter the  most  vicious  of  enemies. 
And  always,  by  his  quick  wit,  great 
courage  and  enormous  strength  he 
came  away  the  victor,  with  no  appar- 
ent harm  to  himself.  He  was,  after  a 
fashion,  Superman  without  his  props. 
For  Strongheart  was  never  known  to 
use  firearms,  or,  for  that  matter, 
weapons  of  any  sort. 

David,  who  was  eight,  was  begin- 
ning to  receive  the  stories  with  a 
slightly  patronizing  interest ;  and 
speculation  was  rife  in  the  household 
that  his  allegiance  to  Strongheart 
might  soon  be  transferred  in  favor  of 
the  more  modernistic  antics  of  Buck 
Rogers. 
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But  to  young  Billy,  Strongheart 
was  superb ;  and,  in  his  youthful  im- 
agination, he  had  become  convinced 
that  in  some  fantastic  though  con- 
vincing manner  Strongheart  and  his 
own  father  were  one  and  the  same 
personality.  And,  since  Billy's  hero 
was  strong  and  good,  the  protagonist 
of  the  stories  also  embraced  the  attri- 
butes of  the  fictitious  character.  So 
far  his  father  had  never  given  him 
reason  to  believe  that  he  could  NOT 
accomplish  the  feats  of  Strongheart. 
For  certainly  the  business  of  fixing  a 
furnace  in  winter  and  putting  up 
storm  windows  did  not  require  the 
strength  of  a  Hercules.  Furthermore, 
he  was  always  kindly  to  his  family, 
and,  in  fact,  had  never  been  known 
to  lay  a  hand  on  either  of  his  sons. 

And  so  Billy  had  gone  on  believ- 
ing thoroughly  that  his  father  would 
never  be  anything  but  his  ideal,  his 
Strongheart.  It  was  a  great  deal  for 
any  boy  to  ask  of  a  father,  but  Billy 
asked  it.  .  .  . 

Before  he  had  fairly  started  to  read 
his  funnies,  he  heard  a  low  whistle 
and  looked  toward  the  living  room 
door.  David  .was  standing  at  the  open 


door,  an  air  rifle  held  in  his  hands 
aimed  tantalizingly  at  an  object  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitchen. 
He  winked  at  Billy,  who  immediately 
slid  off  his  father's  lap.  Something 
epochal  was  about  to  happen,  and 
Billy  was  not  one  to  miss  witnessing 
it. 

Billy  felt  a  little  guilty  at  liking 
guns  so  much.  Strongheart  didn't 
approve  of  them.  And  Billy  remem- 
bered so  well  the  day  the  gun  had 
come  to  the  house,  a  gift  to  David 
from  Aunt  Minnie.  It  had  been  only 
by  the  most  forceful  of  childlike 
pleadings  that  it  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  house  at  all. 

But  guns  were  too  good  to  miss. 
Billy  followed  close  behind  his  brother 
out  to  the  big  kitchen.  Since  his 
mother  had  taken  a  detour  on  the 
way  home  from  church  to  visit  a 
neighbor,  she  wouldn't  be  back  for  a 
while.  The  coast  was  clear. 

The  pantry  door  was  open,  and 
there,  on  the  wide  work  shelf,  ready 
to  be  put  into  the  oven  for  Sunday 
dinner,  was  a  dressed  and  stuflPed 
turkey. 

David's  face  was  shining. 

"How  much  do  you  bet  I  can  pop 
ot¥  that  bird  in  the  first  shot?" 


"He  told  me  that  my  voice  just  melts  the  iL-ax  in  his  ears." 


"Aw,  he's  dead,"  Billy  said  dis- 
paragingly. "Anyone  can  shoot  a 
dead  turkey."  Nevertheless,  Billy  was 
beside  himself  with  excitement  at  the 
prospect. 

David  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
looked  very  superior. 

"YOU  can  say  it's  dead  if  you 
want  to,"  he  snapped,  "but  I  say  it's 
alive  and  got  feathers  and  everything 
just  like  the  turkeys  in  the  Jackson 
farm." 

"Let's  see  you  try!"  Billy  ex- 
claimed, jumping  up  and  down,  "let's 
see  you  try.  I  bet  you  can't." 

"Here  goes,"  David  shouted.  As 
he  spoke,  he  stepped  back  a  few  paces. 
Then  he  aimed,  shut  his  eyes,  and 
fired. 

After  the  shot  both  boys  rushed  in- 
to the  pantry. 

"I  did  it !"  David  shouted.  "I  did 
it!  See  that  black  spot  right  square 
in  the  middle?" 

"He's  deader'n  ever  now,"  Billy 
said. 

"He  sure  is,"  David  agreed. 

Just  then  the  boys  heard  someone 
coming ;  and  only  then  were  they  con- 
scious of  a  sense  of  guilt. 

"It's  daddy,"  David  whispered.  He 
tried  rather  tardily  to  hide  the  gun. 
But  his  father  was  already  standing 
in  front  of  them. 

"What  have  you  boys  been  up  to  ?" 
he  said  angrily.  But  it  wouldn't  have 
taken  the  findings  of  a  ballistics  ex- 
pert to  determine  what  had  happened. 

Billy  couldn't  move.  He  was  terri- 
fied. It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
seen  his  father  angry.  What  would 
happen  ?  What  would  his  father  do  ? 

He  didn't  need  to  wonder  long,  for, 
without  further  word,  the  man 
grasped  David  by  the  arm  and  did  an 
extraordinary  thing  for  him.  He  be- 
gan to  whip  the  boy.  His  hands  flew 
out  from  him  again  and  again.  His 
angry  arms  were  everywhere  at  once. 

Billy  thrust  out  his  small  arms 
feebly  to  try  to  stop  the  beating.  But 
he  yvas  pushed  firmly  to  one  side  each 
time  he  did  so.  He  was  frantic.  He 
cried.  He  stamped  his  feet.  He 
begged  his  father  to  stop.  All  during 
the  whipping  David  had  been  emitting 


strange,  muffled  noises.  Not  like  real 
cries.  That  was  what  made  it  so 
terrible. 

And  Billy  kept  thinking  and  think- 
ing about  Strongheart.  Would  HE 
spank  a  boy — would  he — even  if  a 
boy  did  shoot  a  dead  bird.  He 
wouldn't  Billy  decided.  And  yet,  his 
father  .  .  . 

At  last  the  whipping  did  stop  and 
David  was  ordered  to  his  bed.  Billy's 
father  picked  up  the  gun  and  put  it 
away  in  a  bureau  drawer  in  the  bed- 
room under  a  pile  of  blankets.  He 
came  back  to  the  kitchen  and  took 
Billy  on  his  lap. 

"Do  you  understand,  son,"  he  said, 
"why  I  whipped  your  brother?" 

"No,  daddy,  no,"  Billy  said,  still 
sobbing. 

"Well  .  .  ."  his  father  continued, 
hesitatingly,  as  if  he,  himself,  were 
not  quite  certain,  "if  little  boys  go 
about  shooting  things  that  once  knew 
life,  some  day  they  might  shoot  living 
things — some  day  they  might  do 
something  rather  dreadful  .  .  ." 

just  the  same,  Billv  couldn't  vmder- 
stand.  Not  the  whipping  part  .  .  . 

He  didn't  dare  to  go  into  David's 
room  at  first.  But  in  a  few  minutes 
he  did.  David  was  lying  prone  on 
the  bed,  and  his  head  was  bobbing"  up 


• 

and  down  convulsively  on  the  pillow. 
He  was  making  the  same  queer 
sounds,  though  now  the  noise  was  not 
so  loud. 

Billy  hurried  over  to  comfort  him. 

"Did  he  hurt  you  very  very  much  ?" 
he  asked. 

David  raised  his  head  from  the  pil- 
low and  looked  at  Billy. 

"Hurt  me — hurt?"  David  asked. 
"Why,  he  couldn't  hurt  anyone.  He 
couldn't  even  hurt  a  fly.  He's  old — 
he — he  isn't  strong  at  all." 

Billy  stepped  back.  He  was  shocked. 
Forgotten,  now,  was  his  pity  for  Da- 
vid. He  couldn't  think  at  all,  really. 
He  could  only  feel.  It  was  inside 
him.  A  great  desolation  and — empti- 
ness. 

His  brother  was  laughing,  not  cry- 
ing. Suddenly  Billy  knew  he'd  been 
laughing  out  there  in  the  kitchen  all 
during  the  whipping.  He  hadn't  cried 
a  single  bit.  Billy  hurried  out  of  the 
room  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  out 
to  his  favorite  thinking  place  back  of 
the  barn.  His  little  world  was  totter- 
ing about  him.  Why," his  father  wasn't 
a  Strongheart  at  all.  He  was  only — a 
father.  Billy  picked  up  a  stone  from 
the  ground  and  threw  it  hard  against 
the  barn  wall. 
— Isabel  Rockwell  Greexwood 
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CAREER  A  LA  ARTICLES  OF  WAR 

Major  Elizabeth  W.  Stearns 


,  .  .  The  startled  surprise  regis- 
tered by  one  of  Major  Stearns' 
friends  when  she  returned  home  on 
her  first  leave  was  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary.  It  has  been  duplicated  by 
other  friends  and  other  acquaintances 
of  women  in  the  armed  services  all 
over  the  country. 

"\Miy !"  exclaimed  the  friend  in 
amazement,  "she  really  seems  to  like 
what  she  is  doing !" 

The  reason  for  the  "double-take" 
in  regard  to  Major  Stearns  is  perhaps 
more  understandable  when  you  con- 
sider her  background.  But  the  fact 
that  she  has  risen  to  the  rank  she 
holds,  and  the  title  of  Service  Com- 
mand Director,  WAC,  in  the  First 
Service  Command,  is  to  her  credit. 
Uncle  Sam's  Army  plays  few  favor- 
ites. The  pair  of  arches  on  the  girl 
beside  you  and  the  grey  matter  in  her 
brain  make  her  just  as  eligible  for  a 
boost  in  rank  as  it  did  Major  Stearns. 
This  has  been  a  fact  slow  to  emerge 
from  the  welter  of  statistics  connected 
with  the  WAC. 

The  abrupt  deviation  from  the 
more  familiar  pattern  which  Miss 
Stearns  had  followed  prior  to  July, 
"1942  came  about  quite  logically.  She 

I was  born  and  grew  up  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  attending  Bucking- 
ham school,  transferring  to  the  May 
school,  making  her  debut,  and  then 
taking  a  trip  around  the  world  as  a 
sort  of  graduation  prize.  On  her  re- 
turn, she  spent  two  years  polishing 
off  her  education  at  Sarah  Lawrence. 

Dramatics  had  always  been  a  hobby 
with  her,  and  it  seemed  sensible  to  do 
something  more  about  it.  She  went, 
"  then,  to  London,  and  spent  a  year 
studying  at  the  old  Vic  Theatre  there. 
W'hen  she  again  returned  to  this 
country,  she  did  more  serious  study- 
ing at  the  School  of  Drama,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. The  concentration  with  which 
she  did  this  studying  should  have 
warned  her  astonished  friends  that 
hard  work  was  no  novelty. 

The  Lake  Placid  Players,  a  tal- 
ented   group,    were    organized  by 
Libby  Stearns  after  leaving  Yale,  and 
8  j  she  played  with  them   for  several 
years.  Then,  she  went  with  the  Co- 


hasset  Players,  summer  stock  at  Guil- 
ford, and  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  plain  fact  was  that  she  realized 
that  she  was  too  tall  to  do  much 
theatre  work.  After  all,  the  "heroes" 
who  were  currently  making  the  wel- 
kin ring  were  about  chin-height  on 
her.  And  that  just  "ain't  good."  But 
to  make  use  of  all  her  genuine  love 
for  the  theatre,  she  then  stepped  into 
the  management  end. 


Major  Elizabeth  Stearns,  11^4  C" 

"Life  in  the  theatre  was  rather 
insecure,"  she  admits.  "One  play  in 
which  I  appeared  opened  and  closed 
so  fast  that  I  can  still  hear  tlie  thud 
of  its  flop. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  theatre 
was  so  insecure  that  I  took  a  secre- 
tarial course.  When  I  had  completed 
that,  I  looked  around  for  a  job." 

The  time  was  early  in  1942,  and 
the  WACS  were  just  being  organized 
as  an  Army  Auxiliary.  Realizing  that 
there  was  a  job  to  do  there,  and  fig- 
uring that  the  Army  ought  to  know 
how  to  use  her,  she  went  around  and 
enlisted.  It  was  as  simple  and  real- 
istic as  that. 

In  July,  1942,  she  was  sent  to  Ft. 
Des  Moines  as  one  of  the  first  groups 
to  be  sent  for  Officers'  Training.  This 


is  where  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Army  is  spotlighted.  Every  member 
of  the  class  had  to  go  through  the 
grind.  Reveille  at  6  a.m.,  drill, 
classes,  and  stiff  training  continued 
until  4  :30  p.m. 

"By  that  time,"  she  explains,  "I 
was  too  tired  to  think  or  do  anything 
else.   I  liked  it,  though." 

I'y  the  end  of  the  training  grind, 
she  was  a  second  lieutenant  and  on 
her  way  to  Ft.  Devens.  She  arrived 
there  on  New  Year's  Eve,  1943,  to 
take  command  of  a  WAC  company, 
and,  Imrring  a  double  jump  in  rank 
duf  to  her  knowledge  of  how  to 
handle  gr(jups  of  women,  she  re- 
mained there  until  recently  when  she 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  staff  di- 
rector. She  was,  by  the  way,  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  double- 
jump,  and  her  present  status  as  major 
marks  her  second  year  in  service. 

The  important  thing  about  Major 
Stearns  is  that  she  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  as  a  WAC.  The  reasons- 
why  become  fairly  clear  when  you 
consider  her  abilit\-  to  work  hard, 
take  instruction,  and  take  her  chance. 
Since,  however,  her  career  in  the 
feminine  branch  of  the  Army  is  her 
first  serious  and  sustained  work,  the 
fact  that  she  has  retained  all  of  her 
enthusiasm  and  all  of  her  interest  in 
people  speaks  well  for  her  future  and 
her  present.  It  also  speaks  well  for 
the  branch  of  service  which  she  has 
chosen. 

The  new  recruiting  campaign,  with 
"Good  Soldier"  as  its  wise  theme 
song,  marks  a  new  departure  in  the 
handling  of  the  problem.  It  also 
means  a  new  phase  in  the  amount  of 
"desk"  work  which  filters  through 
her  office.  Being  the  Service  Com- 
mand Director  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  in  the  First  Service  Command 
is  no  occupational  cinch.  The  large 
wall  map  beside  her  desk  is  studded 
with  vari-colored  cards  indicating  Re- 
cruiting Offices,  areas  where  there  is 
a  conij^any  of  WACS  in  residence, 
places  where  WAC  Officers  have  re- 
placed men,  and  other  specialized 
data  which  a  Service  Command  Di- 
rector needs  to  know  about  her  terri- 
tory. 

The  passing  trains  slash  across  the 
busy  activities  of  the  office.  The  de- 
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tails  which  come  up  regularly  and 
can't  be  handled  by  the  other  staff 
officers  in  the  room  are  handled  with- 
out the  fanfare  which  might  well  be  a 
part  of  military  conduct.  The  neat- 
ness and  the  well-being  of  the  WACS 
in  the  office,  including  the  Major  her- 
self, is  something  rather  envy-making 
for  outsiders,  but  the  naturalness  of 
the  fact  reduces  the  hazard  for  the 
outsider. 

Major  Stearns  is  tall.  She  is  also 
attractive  and  obviously  a  person 
with  a  sense  of  humor  threading  the 
diffidence  of  her  manner.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  WAC,  she  shows  an  en- 
thusiasm which  would  very  probably 
move  her  friends  to  complete  rout,  al- 
though it  scarcely  rates  the  classifica- 
tion of  hearty  enthusiasm  as  demon- 
strated by  loud  "cooing"  noises  and 
heavily  accented  phrases  usually  asso- 
ciated with  feminine  approval. 

Questioned  as  to  the  differences 
between  the  present  set-up  for  re- 
cruiting and  the  arrangements  when 
she  joined,  the  answers  come  thought- 
fully, and  realistically. 

"Today,"  she  explains,  "the  girls 
can  select  their  branch  of  service,  in 
the  Air,  Ground  or  Service  Forces. 
They  can  choose  a  station  in  the  sense 
that  they  can  ask  for  a  specific  job, 
and  if  there  is  an  opening,  they  can 
have  it  after  proper  training. 

"The  new  Off-Duty  uniform — • 
shown  in  the  photo  on  the  wall  there 
— gives  you  some  idea  of  the  pro- 
gressiveness  and  the  'extra'  touches 
which  make  the  WAC  so  attractive." 

Scheduled  for  a  leave,  the  first  in 
two  years.  Major  Stearns  is  planning 
on  a  vacation  at  the  Cape,  sailing  and 
doing  a  few  of  the  things  which  have 
been  missing  since  that  OCS  session 
under  the  hot  skies  of  Ft.  Des 
Moines. 

Company  work,  such  as  she  did  at 
Ft.  Devens  is,  in  a  sense,  personnel 
work.  It  is  also  a  mild  variation  of 
Dorothy  Dix  and  occupational  analy- 
sis combined.  As  Staff  Officer,  the 
duties  are  pretty  close  to  twenty-four 
hour  ones  in  the  sense  that  problems 
and  routine  work  cannot  be  neatly 
pigeon-holed  and  set  aside. 

"Fitting  a  girl  to  the  right  job,  the 
right  person  into  the  group  where  she 
can  function  best  is  tremendously  in- 
teresting."    Major    Stearns  pauses 


while  a  train  tears  a  huge  sound  gap 
in  the  conversation.  "It  isn't  easy,  of 
course.  But  few  things  are.  I  like  the 
work  that  I'm  doing.  Much  more  so 
than  I  ever  liked  the  theatre." 

Possibly  the  fact  that  Major 
Stearns  knows  a  sizable  chunk  about 
Europe  has  kept  her  from  the  urge 
to  go  abroad.  Or  perhaps  her  liking 
for  the  staff  work  she  does  today  is 
a  factor.  But  on  the  bookcase  behind 
her  desk  is  a  lively  publication  called 
The  Service  U\>inaii.  and  in  a  local 
newspaper  is  an  article  by  a  top- 
flight loc^il  newswoman  emphasizing 
what  a  good  job  the  WACS  are  doing 
abroad.  The  service  newspaper 
points  out  that  some  WAC  officers 
have  requested  to  be  "broken"  in 
rank.  The  reason — to  serve  abroad. 
It  means,  too,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  Corps  is  realistic. 

Many  times,  a  new  phase  of  one's 
personality  comes  to  light  under  the 


hard  work  of  a  new  job.  It  seems  to 
be  a  literal  fact  where  Major  Stearns 
is   concerned.    From   appearing  in 
Xoel  Coward's  Tonight  at  8:30  plays 
to  handling  an  executive  and  difficult 
job  in  the  W  AC  has  not  been  such  a 
surprise  to  commanding  officers  or  to 
Libby  Stearns"  friends.   And  except  i 
for  the  Boston  background  and  ex- . 
perience    in    the    theater    there  is 
nothing  about  her  story  as  one  of  the  i> 
WAC  to  differentiate  her  from  thou-i 
sands  of  other  girls. 

It  is  a  matter  of  work  and  disci- 
]iline. 

— Barbara  Pe.\rson 


SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  PAPER 
FOR  SALVAGE 
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PUBLIC  GARDEN 


»  ♦  »  1  o  SAY  the  Public  Garden 
is  a  corner  of  Eden  dropped  strategi- 
cally in  the  Back  Bay  section  of  Bos- 
ton would  make  a  pretty  prologue  to 
its  history.  This  is  hardly  true, 
though.  The  Garden,  which  contains 
over  24  acres  and  is  shaped  some- 
what imperfectly  like  a  parallelogram, 
was  originally  part  of  the  Common 
and  was  known  to  our  Colonial  fore- 
bears as  the  "Round  Marsh"  or  the 
"marsh  at  the  bottom  of  the  Com- 
mon." 

From  such  an  ignominious  begin- 
ning, the  Public  Garden  developed 
and  is  now  one  of  the  sights  you've 
got  to  see  in  town.  All  kinds  of  peo- 
ple find  pleasure  there.  Students  of 
Botany  tramp  through  in  groups  with 
instructors  calling  to  their  attention 
rare  shrubs,  trees  and  flower-bed  ar- 
rangements. Sketch  classes  find  the 
pond  with  its  Swan  Boats,  the  statu- 
ary and  individuals  relaxing  there 
good  material.  Back  Bayers  stroll 
along  the  gently  curving  stone  dust 
paths  with  their  youngsters  ;  working 
girls  bring  lunches  to  enjoy  under  an 
Elm  or  in  the  sunshine.  Service  peo- 
ple and  visitors  to  the  Hub,  loaded 
with  cameras,  don't  seem  to  get 
enough  of  its  lovely,  shaded  vistas. 

Lovers,  who  find  this  enclosure, 
bounded  by  Charles,  Beacon,  Arling- 
ton and  Boylston  Streets,  ideal  for 
nocturnal  meandering,  are  disturbed 
only  by  a  stray  vagrant  or  two.  But 
what  respectable  park  hasn't  got  a 
few  vagrants?  They're  a  traditional 
part  of  the  scenery. 

In  1794,  the  "Round  Marsh,"  a 
useless,  often  inundated  part  of  the 
Common,  suddenly  became  a  lively 
topic  of  discussion  around  Boston.  A 
fire  had  destroyed  certain  ropewalks 
on  Pearl  and  Atkinson  Streets  (now 
Congress  Street)  and  the  town,  with 
generosity  unusual  in  corporations, 
gave  some  damp  flats  which  are  today 
the  Public  Garden  to  the  conflagra- 
tion victims  to  erect  new  buildings. 
Motivated  by  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion" more  than  the  goodness  of  its 
collective  heart,  the  town  gave  this 
gift  so  that  new  inflammable  rope- 
walks  wouldn't  be  built  in  a  district 
they  endangered.  When  the  new  rope- 


walks  were  burned  to  the  ground,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  their  ex- 
asperated proprietors  decided  to  cut 
up  the  territory  and  sell  it  for  dwell- 
ings or  business  establishments.  With 
a  Mill-dam  project  well  under  way 
and  the  opening  of  Charles  Street,  the 
land  was  really  worth  money.  The 
Mill-dam  project  converted  its  flats 
and  marshes  into  dry  lands  that  com- 
manded a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Charles  River  and  the  shores  beyond. 


Indignant  citizens  shouted  down 
the  ropemakers'  scheme  and,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  elder  Quincy's  admin- 
istration as  mayor,  the  estate,  which 
had  been  presented  gratis  to  the  rope- 
makers,  was  bought  back  for  $55,000. 
Property  values  had  changed  drastic- 
ally in  30  years.  Now  that  the  title 
had  passed  into  municipal  hands,  a 
proposition  to  sell  it  for  building 
purposes  was  again  agitated,  this  time 


Ml  the  city  council.  Agitation  con- 
tinued for  several  years  and  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  construct  city 
buildings  on  the  site,  with  Arlington 
Street  as  the  location  for  City  Hall. 
However,  by  decisive  vote,  John  Q. 
Citizen  refused  to  grant  the  city  coun- 
cil authority  to  sell  and,  by  1859,  the 
premises  were  perpetually  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  people  as  a  Public 
Garden.  Iron-fenced  within  their 
present  limits,  plans  were  made  for 
their  cultivation. 

It  was  a  bright  idea,  although  not 


quite  original.  Out  of  fairness  to  one 
Horace  Gray,  we  must  mention  that 
Horace  and  his  constituents  were 
granted  conditionally  the  use  of  the 
land  as  a  garden  twenty  years  earlier 
and  became  "Proprietors  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  in  Boston."  Conditions 
of  the  grant  were  that  "no  buildings, 
— except  a  greenhouse  and  tool  house, 
should  be  erected  on  the  Grounds." 
Consequently,  the  large  building  once 
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used  by  a  circus  (corner  Charles  and 
Beacon  Streets)  was  made  into  a  con- 
servatory for  plants  and  a  roost  for 
a  tine  assortment  of  native  and  foreign 
singing  birds.  It  was  a  pity  that  all 
their  efforts  had  to  go  up  in  flames. 

Walking  up  the  Boylston  Street 
side  of  the  Garden,  you'll  see  noble 
statues  of  Wendell  Phillips,  Thomas 
Cass,  Cliarles  Sumner  and  the  Polish 
patriot  of  Revolutionary  days,  Kos- 
ciuszko.  At  the  Arlington  Street  en- 
trance to  the  main  walk  which  runs 
straight  across  to  Charles  Street  is 
the  equestrian  statue  of  George  Wash- 
ington by  Thomas  Ball,  impressive 
backdrop  for  many  candid  camera 
shots.  And,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  main  walk,  incidentally,  the  only 
straight  walk  in  the  Garden,  stands 
grand  old  Edward  Everett  Hale  as 
sculptured  by  B.  L.  Pratt.  A  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Ether,  first  used  at  the 
Mass.  General  Hospital,  and  an  in- 
evitable likeness  of  Venus  each  exact 
homage  from  passers-by,  particularly 
the  latter. 

Fed  from  the  overflow  of  the  Frog 
Pond  on  the  Common,  an  artificial 
pond  in  the  heart  of  the  Garden  at- 
tracts children  and  adults  for  rides 
on  its  gayly  canopied  Swan  Boats. 
The  iron  bridge  that  spans  the  pond 
connects  the  main  path  and  has  been 
called  the  "Bridge  of  Size"  by  local 
wits  because  of  its  large  granite  piers. 
Ask  the  captain  of  the  Swan  Boats 
anything  you  wish  to  know  about  the 
Garden,  for  his  family  has  been  op- 
erating the  boats  for  sixty  years  and 
he's  practically  grown  up  there.  His 
boats  are  propelled  by  manpower,  like 
bicycles,  and  the  ride  is  always  leis- 
urely. 

Only  eight  men  are  around  now  to 
keep  the  Garden  clean,  mow  and  trim 
it  and  tend  its  flower  beds.  They'll 
tell  you  that  there  were  four  times  as 
many  of  them  before  the  war,  all  kept 
very  busy.  Intricate  flower-bed  ar- 
rangements like  the  American  Flag 
with  distinct  stars  and  stripes.  Cardi- 
nal O'Connell's  Coat  of  Arms,  brilliant 
Geranium  beds,  Heliotropes,  tropical 
Golden  Lantana,  trimmed  with  shrubs 
of  violet  hue  are  just  a  few  of  the 
attractions  which  take  long  hours  and 
a  good  deal  of  patience  to  foster. 


These  gardeners  consider  the  trees, 
though,  the  most  outstanding  part  of 
the  Garden  and  keep  them  carefully 
labelled  with  genus  and  species  in 
Latin.  Our  own  familiar,  indigenous 
Elm  is  tagged  with  "Ulmus  ameri- 
cana."  Come  spring  and  Bostonians 
comb  the  Garden  to  see  its  colorful 
Tulip  beds ;  much  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, the  last  few  seasons,  Blue  Mold, 
a  pernicious  fungus,  has  infected  the 
Tulips,  and  Narcissi  have  taken  their 
place. 

Signs  warning  "Keep  off  the  grass" 
or  "Do  not  feed  the  pigeons"  are,  for 
the  most  part,  blithely  ignored.  Ob- 
viously, footprints  don't  improve  the 
appearance  or  growth  of  the  long 
stretches  of  green  lawn.  The  pigeons 
present  a  similar  problem  with  plants. 
"Don't  misunderstand,  we  like  'em 
as  well  as  the  squirrels,  ducks  and 
swans,"  one  of  the  gardeners  said, 
"but  people  throw  peanuts  for  them 
in  the  flower  beds  and,  when  the 
pigeons  light  on  them,  they  break  the 
plants  and  ruin  our  shrubbery." 


• 

A  little  over  a  hvmdred  years  ago,  f 
the  Boston  Daily  Journal  announced  | 
"$1100  was  found  and  recovered  by  I 
Marshall  Tukey  by  digging  in  the  I 
Public  Garden."  There's  little  to  be  | 
gained   there   today   by   excavation  I 
which  doesn't  seem  to  discourage  peo-  < 
pie  from  coming.    You  may  come  | 
upon  some  tittering  teeners,  on  a  I 
warm  day,  soaking  their  feet  in  a  lit-  ji 
tie  fountain  pond  with,  perhaps.  Pan  |j! 
in  the  center  laughing  wickedly  at  i 
them.    Or  nurses  pushing  perambu-  ( 
lators  and  having  their  daily  gossip  •, 
session.  The  Navy  marches  through,  .. 
to   and   from   work.    "Left,   right,  j 
left !"   Business  people  catch  a  little  * 
fresh  air  and  pastoral  atmosphere  dur- 
ing the  lunch  hour.    In  the  winter, 
you'll  see  debs  cutting  fancy  figures 
on  the  pond,  sometimes  side  by  side 
with  professional  skaters  from  the  Ice 
Follies  in  town.   Distinguished  for- 
eigners have  acclaimed  the  Garden, 
but  most  Bostonians  like  to  think  of 
it  as  the   feminine  counterpart  of 
their  plainer  Common. 
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MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 


♦  ♦  ♦  A  PRICELESS  collection  of 
French  Arts  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury is  currently  assembled  by  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  its 
major  summer  exhibition.  Paintings, 
sculpture,  prints,  textiles,  precious 
furniture  and  decorative  arts  have 
been  gathered  together  from  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Museum  into 
a  show  whicli  could  hardly  be  equal- 
led anywhere  else  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  a  few  objects  have 
been  lent  especially  for  the  occasion — 
notably  a  delightful  collection  of  en- 
gravings printed  in  color,  from  the 
Estate  of  the  late  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  2nd.  The  exhibition  will  be 
open  free  to  the  public  in  the  special 
exhibition  galleries  through  Septem- 
ber 3. 

Four  Museum  curators  have  co- 
operated to  make  this  exhibition  pos- 
sible :  Edwin  J.  Hipkiss,  Curator  of 
Decorative  Arts ;  \\'.  G.  Constable, 
Curator  of  Paintings ;  Henry  P. 
Rossiter,  Curator  of  Prints,  and 
Gertrude  Townsend.  Curator  of  Tex- 
tiles. As  Chairman,  Mr.  Hipkiss  was 
largely  responsible  for  arranging  the 
exhibition.  The  walls  of  the  two 
large  upstairs  galleries  of  the  special 
exinbition  group  have  been  repainted 
in  a  soft  blue  shade,  an  ideal  back- 
ground for  the  furniture,  paintings, 
and  porcelains  of  the  period. 

The  Museum's  two  great  canvases 
by  Francois  Boucher  (1703-1770), 
La  Halte  a  la  Fontaine  and  L'Aller 
Marche,  hung  on  opposite  walls, 
dominate  the  main  gallery.  Under 
these  Mr.  Hipkiss  has  grouped  choice 
examples  of  the  decorative  arts  of  the 
period.  This  arrangement  is  carried 
out  throughout  the  exhibition ;  thus 
the  various  arts  are  brought  together 
in  pleasing  groups  typifying  their  nor- 
mal relation  to,  and  dependence  upon, 
one  another. 

Carved  and  gilded  architectural 
panels  from  the  Hotel  de  Mont- 
morency, Paris,  hang  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  gallery.  These  magnifi- 
cent carvings,  cut  from  solid  oak,  are 
attributed  to  Jacques  Verberckt 
(1704-1771).  Two  of  the  four  panels 
shown  belong  to  the  Museum,  two 
are  on  deposit  from  the  Boston  Ath- 
enaeum.   The    Museum   has  eight 


panels  in  all,  four  owned  by  the  Ath- 
enaeum. These  carvings  were  at  one 
time  in  the  Deacon  House,  Wash- 
ton  Street,  Boston. 

French  silver  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  extremely  rare,  even  in 
France,  since  so  much  of  it  was 
melted  up  for  funds  for  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  Museum  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  number  of  fine  examples. 
Among  these  is  a  hot  water  urn  made 
by  Mathieu  de  Machy  in  1789,  in- 
scribed "Charles  Bulfinch  Esqr  Pre- 
sented by  the  Catholics  of  Boston 
Jany  1,  1806."  It  was  given  to  the 
Museum  by  Miss  Susan  Bulfinch. 
Lent  especially  for  this  exhibition  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  Metcalf  is  a  covered 
silver  tureen  and  salver  dated  1775, 
the  work  of  Jean-Baptiste-Claude 
Cheret.  (baptised  1728,  died  after 
1790). 


Auhin.  The  exquisite  drawing  of  a 
reclining  nude  by  Boucher,  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Paine  shortly 
before  his  death,  is  also  shown. 

Four  portrait  busts  by  the  great 
realistic  sculptor,  Jean-Antoine  Hou- 
don  (1741-1828)  are  shown:  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Paul  Jones,  and  Anne-Robert-Jac- 
ques Turgot.  Turgot  (1727-1781),  a 
brilliant  eccjnomist,  was  Controleur 
General  under  Louis  XVI.  His  ad- 
vice as  to  needed  social  reforms  might 
well  have  averted  catastrophe  had  it 
been  heeded.  The  Mu.seum  bust  is  in 
terra  cotta.  The  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jeflferson  are  in  marble, 
that  of  John  Paul  Jones  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  contemporary  plaster. 

The  center  of  interest  in  the 
smaller  of  the  two  galleries  is  a  char- 
acteristic example  of  French  tap- 
estry of  the  eighteenth  century,  Le 
Dejeuner.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of 


Pair  of  arm  chairs  by  Claude  Etienne  Michard  {1^22-1794)  in  carved  beeclncood 


The  engravings  lent  by  the  Estate 
of  the  late  Rol)ert  Treat  Paine.  2nd, 
add  a  delightful  touch  of  gaiety  to  the 
exhibition.  All  printed  in  color,  this 
collection  includes  representative 
work  by  Boisson,  Bonnet,  Le  Coeur, 
Debucourt,  Descourtis,  L'Eveille, 
Janinet,  Fragonard,  Marechal, 
Moreau  I'aine,  Pernet,  Robert  and  St. 


Beauvais  tapestries,  Les  Beaux  Pas- 
torales, first  woven  in  1755  after  de- 
signs by  Francois  Boucher.  The  ar- 
tist's signature  and  the  date  1756  ap- 
pear in  the  left-hand  corner.  A  num- 
ber of  exquisite  brocades  and  em- 
broideries of  the  period  are  also 
shown. 

— Patricia  Barnard 
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DISTINGUISHED  ENTERTAINMENT 
SERVICE 


.  ♦  ♦  Last  month,  one  of  the 
world's  great  luxury  liners  settled 
slowly  to  seagoing  depth  in  Boston 
Harbor.  Inch  by  inch  she  went  down 
under  the  cumulative  weight  of  thou- 
sands of  fighting  men  embarking  for 
their  battle  destinations.  Tlie  great 
ship,  now  a  transport,  filled  quickly 
and  with  military  orderliness. 

Standing  gangplank  guard  was  a 
Boston  insurance  executive  serving 
his  weekly  tour  of  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Temporary  Re- 
serve. The  Port  of  Embarkation  band 
blared  in  the  background  as  the  boys 
filed  up  the  gangplank.  As  one  sol- 
dier approached  the  Coast  Guards- 
man, he  smiled  and  said : 

"Swell  show,  guy.  Thanks  for  the 
fun !" 

As  the  boys  continued  to  come, 
more  spoke  the  same  words  of 
thanks.  And  the  reason  for  this  is 
simple.  The  Coast  Guardsman  had 
played  the  comic  lead  in  a  musical 
revue  provided  for  the  soldiers'  ex- 
clusive entertainment  just  five  short 
days  before. 

Behind  this  chance  meeting  on  the 
gangplank  of  the  troop  transport  lies 
an  unusual  war-effort  story  in  which 
the  employees  of  America's  oldest 
liability  insurance  company  take  part. 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
Comjjany,  with  home  offices  in  Bos- 
ton, had  been  searching  for  some 
practical  way  in  which  to  further  aid 
the  war-effort.  The  answer  to  their 
problem,  developed  as  it  was  through 
employee  -  management  cooperation 
rates  high  for  effectiveness  and 
morale  value.  The  musical  revue, 
titled  Let's  Be  Friendly,  is  presented 
before  servicemen  in  and  around  Bos- 
ton. It  is  presented  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  providing  something  a  little 
different  for  the  boys  in  camps  and 
hospital.  And  it  has  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception  wherever  it  has 
been  staged. 

In  May,  1944,  the  revue  was  first 
presented  for  the  entertainment  of 
employees  and  families  and  friends. 
It  had,  however,  a  more  serious  ob- 
jective in  view.  The  plan  was,  if  the 

Cast  and  props  arrive  for  the 
Servicemen' s  show 


revue  proved  worthy  enough  as  en- 
tertainment, it  would  be  offered 
through  the  appropriate  channels  as 
entertainment  for  servicemen  in  hos- 
pitals, camps  and  recreation  centers. 
The  presentation  before  the  public 
was  aimed  to  try  out  the  material  on 
a  composite  audience  of  civilians  first. 

In  the  cast  were  50  employees, 
soiue  of  executive  rating.  They  had 
been  hard  at  work  since  February 
polishing  skits,  dance  routines,  joke 
material,  compact  settings  that  could 


tie-in  by  having  the  skits  woven  to- 
gether via  the  thread  of  reminiscences 
by  a  soldier  supposedly  stationed  in 
the  Pacific.  By  opening  the  show  and 
reap])earing  between  numbers  with 
wliat  is  called  "mail  from  home,"  he 
keys  the  funny  happenings  at  home  to 
the  subsequent  skits  and  musical 
numbers.  Very  likely  this  is  the  first 
time  that  "mail  call"  has  been  woven 
into  a  revue,  and  it  certainly  adds  an 
unusual  link  between  servicemen  and 
home  folks. 

Of  particular  interest,  too.  is  the 
fact  that  the  pre-curtain  announce- 
ment explains  that  the  soldier-inter- 


" Mr.  Friendly"  tries  to  pacify  the  irate  husband  in  this  candid  camera  shot 


travel  easily,  and  getting  the  revue 
set.  And  in  the  audience  on  that  im- 
portant opening  night  were  execu- 
tives and  representatives  from  Army, 
Navy,  and  Red  Cross  Special  Serv- 
ices in  charge  of  recreation. 

When  the  curtain  went  up  on  Let's 
Be  Friendly,  before  an  audience  of 
servicemen,  all  material  and  numbers 
of  purely  local  interest  had  been  scis- 
sored from  the  script.  The  time  limit 
of  two  hours  had  been  carefully  held 
to  the  standard  required  of  entertain- 
ment for  men  and  women  in  the  serv- 
ices. 

Sensibly  enough,  and  with  good 
showmanship,  38  of  the  50-member 
cast  were  pretty  girls.  Equally  sen- 
sibly, the  show  was  given  a  topical 


locutor  is  an  employee  of  American 
Mutual  who  recently  received  his 
medical  discharge  after  Army  serv- 
ice in  Guadalcanal. 

The  camp  show  version  of  Let's  Be 
Friendly  moves  with  a  lively  pace 
through  six  musical  numbers  and 
three  skits.  All  the  dialogue  in  the 
skits  deals  with  the  humorous  side  of 
the  home  front,  such  as  draft,  ration 
boards,  and  similar  home-front  tan- 
gles. And  the  dialogue,  incidentally, 
was  written  by  Director  Wehmann 
and  advertising  ]\Ianager  Nilan.  The 
original  music,  by  the  way,  was  writ- 
ten by  Arthur  Korb  and  Margaret 
Murphy,  and  the  music  numbers 
were  staged  by  Pearl  Stone,  Ameri- 
can Mutual  employee. 
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A  SHOP  SINGLE  IN  EXCELLENCE 

^of  tjou 


WATCH  REPAIRING 
REPAIRS  RESTRINGING 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


(DiAiimiionl 


Artistically  Authentic 
Styling  and  Superior 
Workmanship 


COPLEY  PLAZA 
HOTEL 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Suite 
101-107 


KEN.  5600 
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As  the  presentation  at  the  various 
camps  and  hospitals  works  out, 
transportation  is  provided  by  the 
Army,  Navy  or  Volunteer  Red  Cross 
Motor  Corps.  The  show  has  its  own 
costumes,  scenery  and  props,  and 
these  were  planned  originally  for  con- 
venience in  moving.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  professional  make-up  man 
and  a  pianist,  the  show  is  a  volunteer 
project  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  cast  members  give  their  time  and 
talent  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  com- 
pany underwrites  the  considerable 
expense  involved. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  an  unique 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  on  the 
part  of  fifty  employees  of  a  large 
insurance  company.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  file  clerk,  the  stenographer,  the 
secretary,  the  executive,  and  the 
maintenance  staff  of  American  Mu- 
tual adding  their  bit  to  Service 
morale.  Since  the  cast  of  the  revue 
was  culled  from  the  900-personnel  of 
the  Boston  office,  it  is  a  story  of  Bos- 
ton as  well.  It  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  as  a  project  of  practical  ideal- 
ism and  sincere  desire  to  help  in  the 
war  effort. 

Up  to  the  present  time.  Let's  Be 
Friendly  has  played  at  army  camps, 
Cushing  General  Hospital,  the  Stage 


Door  Canteen,  and  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  in  Brighton.  It  is 
scheduled  for  many  re]:)eat  and  new 
appearances  around  Xew  England. 
The  servicemen  have  shown  a  hearty 
approval  of  the  revue,  with  the  slight 
semi-professional  touch  being  a  fac- 
tor in  its  favor  as  far  as  the  boys  are 
concerned.  It  has  the  home  touch,  a 
touch  which  brings  back  memories. 

The  BosToxiAX  feels  that  the  cast 
of  Let's  Be  Friendly  and  the  Ameri- 
can Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
pany have  done  a  superb  and  highly 
original  job  of  aiding  the  war  effort. 
There  is  no  touch  of  promotional 
about  the  revue,  other  than  the  fact 
that  a  large  Boston  company  is  ab- 
sorbing the  expenses  involved.  As  a 
practical  demonstration  of  good  will, 
too.  it  is  something  about  which  the 
city  of  Boston  can  brag. 

As  more  soldiers  file  up  gang- 
planks, there  will  be  further  "thanks 
for  the  fun"  approval  from  the  boys. 
And  presently,  as  everyone  hopes, 
there  may  be  more  men  filing  down 
the  gangplank  at  the  Port,  with  the 
same  words  on  their  lips.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  orchid  for 
distinguished  war-effort  service  is 
certainly  rated  by  the  cast  and  com- 
pany behind  Let's  Be  Friendly. 


Peg  Sullivan  chats  with  a  patient  a  fter  the  performance 
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he  golden  rule 

for  back  to  school 


EXCITIIVG  MANICURE  SETS 

Basic  requirement  for  fingertip  beauty — 
any  one  of  these  superb  La  Cross  sets. 
Smart  as  a  Phi-Beta  Key,  practical  as  a 
course  in  economics,  they're  essential  to 
grooming,  the  way  to  keep  your 
as  sparkling  as  your  wit. 


Personal  Favor:  Trim  two-tone  case  in 
alligator  grain  simulated  leather  with 
contrasting  flap  closure,  gabardine  lining. 
Contents:  La  Cross  polish.  Quickseal,  Stazon 
base  coat,  cuticle  oil,  polish  remover,  cuticle 
lift,  file,  cuticle  scissors,  tweezers, 
emeries  and  tissues.  .  .  .  $5.00  plus  tax. 


Goy  Doy:  Laurel  and  unicorns  make  the 
whimsical  design  of  the  cover.  And  La  Cross 
polish,  polish  remover,  cuticle  remover  and  other 
manicure  needs  make  this  a  bounty  of  beauty 
you  can't  afford  to  miss.  .  .  .  $1.00  plus  tax. 

Curtain  Time:  Sister  to  Gay  Day  with  same 
contents,  but  the  cover's  an  enchanting 
row  of  ballerinas.  .  .  .  $1.00  plus  tax. 


Reunion:  Elegant  leatherette  case,  saddle  stitched 


with  a  satin  finish  lining,  snap  closure. 
Contains  La  Cross  polish,  Stazon,  polish  remover, 
cuticle  remover,  file,  tweezers,  manicure  sticks, 
emery  boards,  cuticle  lift  and  tissues. 
Red  or  blue.  .  .  .  $3.00  plus  tax. 


1  O  RD  AH    MARSH   COMPANT  •  B  O  ST  O  H  ,    MASS.-  X  EW    E  H  G  L  AH  D  '  S    LARGEST  STORE 
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SHOP  TALK 


♦  ♦  ♦  Ladies  are  infected  by  a  re- 
actionary spirit  this  season  that  urges 
them  to  adopt  ultra-femininity  in  at- 
and  leave  the  severity  of  military  in- 
fluence alone.  To  be  fashionable,  you 
nuist  be  a  "womanly"  woman,  since 
feathers,  ribbons,  roses  and  yards  of 
fragile  veiling  are  up  to  their  old 
tricks  again.  And  even  seductive 
necklines  and  soft  drapes  have  been 
recalled. 

♦  ♦   ♦   For  hats  which  are  literally 

"very  important,"  look  into  Fredley's 
at  350  Boylston  Street.  It's  at  once 
apparent  there  that  the  new  feminine 
trend  has  run  the  gamut  in  millinery. 
Thicker,  larger  hats  with  more  body 
than  last  season's,  symmetrical  lines, 
side  sweeps,  flirtatious  downward 
tilts,  flamboyant  multi-colors,  plumes, 
flowers  and  every  come-hitherish  de- 
vice designers  could  think  of.  A  lady 
who's  the  proud  owner  of  a  Mink 
coat  tried  on  one  of  their  brown  felt 
berets  with  a  puffed,  higher  crown 
and  small  visor.  A  rakish  quill  fin- 
ished it  off  beautifully,  and  we 
watched  her  carry  off  her  prize  with 
an  air  of  accomplishment.  More 
dressy  and  sirenish,  was  a  lovely  Gay 
Fuschia  velveteen  beret  of  the  puffy 
type  with  spaghetti  loops  dangling  in 
back  and  unusual  comet  sequins  scat- 
tered over  the  creation.  A  dazzler, 
\  ou  can  bet ! 

Sailors  are  in  the  fore  with  all 
sorts  of  bewitching  treatment.  One  in 
rich  black  velvet  that's  given  impor- 
tance by  American  Beauty  satin  rib- 
l)on  folds  around  its  brim  and  a  fat 
bow  in  back.  It's  the  kind  of  hat 
Renoir  loved  painting,  colors  and  all. 
Another  has  a  large  brim  that  almost 
covers  the  eyes  but  then  slyly  shoots 
up,  Breton-fashion,  and  surprises 
you.  This  one  is  made  of  black  felt 
bedecked  with  a  Pink  hot-house  rose 
and  glamorous  veiling.  There's  a 
stunning  one  in  mauve  felt,  decidedly 
Victorian,  whose  well-proportioned 
brim  is  a  mass  of  curled  ostrich  feath- 
ers. And  a  muff  to  match !  Heavenly 
day ! 

Lots  of  turbans  are  coming  in  every 
day  in  the  close-fitting,  draped  type. 
They  are  self -trimmed  and  provide  a 


l)erfect  setting  for  your  own  jeweled 
pins  or  clips.  Gorgeous  colors, — 
brilliant  Purple,  Fuschia,  Peacock 
Blue  and  high  Black  satin. 

R.  H.  Steorn^s  is  taking  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  mademoiselle  who's  re- 
turning to  the  campus  soon.  In  its 
fourth  floor  Sports  Department,  she 
will  find  an  aggregation  of  skirts, 
sweaters  and  blouses  that  are  bewil- 
dering in  their  completeness.  How 
did  thev  all  get  there  ?  Dirndls,  wrap- 
arounds, gored  ones,  pleated  classics 
and  straight,  slim  ones.  There's  an  in- 
credible selection  of  materials,  too, 
rayon-crepes,    wools,    soft  flannels. 


Lovely  new  coiffure  created  by 
Andree  Salon 


warm  jerseys  and  English-looking 
tweeds. 

W'e  watched  a  W'ellesley  gal 
choosing  her  outfit  and  heartily 
agreed  with  her  on  a  smart  Men's 
Wear  flannel  skirt  in  gray  with  a 
leather  belt  to  boot.  A  matching 
blouse  comes  in  a  two-tone  combina- 
tion. Gray  with  Black,  Purple  or 
Brown.  It's  a  soft  shirt,  emphasizing 
the  new  feminine  cycle  in  clothes, 
with  its  sleeves  and  yolk  in  high  color 
and  the  Gray  part  blending  in  with 
the  skirt.  Blouse  and  skirt,  which 
are  really  sisters,  may  be  purchased 
separately  at  $10.95  and  $12.95  re- 
spectively. If  this  Gray  Men's  Wear 
flannel  is  your  speed,  cast  an  apprais- 
ing eye  on  the  jumper  dress  of  same 
with  its  quaint,  square  cut-out  front 


and  belted  in  sporty  pigskin.  Worn 
with  it,  is  a  bold  checked  blouse  in 
red  and  black,  aqua  and  wine  or  blue 
and  gold.  It  has  a  young,  exagger- 
ated bow  at  the  neck,  and,  in  it, 
you'll  bring  chic  to  class-room  or 
business. 

Blouses  tie  up  nicely  with  skirts 
and  it's  really  fun  combining  them. 
For  instance,  there  are  contrasting 
or  harmonizing  peasant  blouses  in 
cheery  colors  to  go  with  dirndls.  An 
all-wool,  suede-cloth  skirt  with  a 
kick-pleat  in  front  would  take  a  clas- 
sic Shetland  sweater  set  in  one  of  the 
new,  refreshing  shades.  Vanilla,  Fan- 
tasy Pink,  Aqua,  Lilac  or  !Moss 
Green.  Soft-as-a-kitten's-ear  Cash- 
mere sweaters  in  mellow  autumn 
tones  are  perfection  with  tweeds  and, 
for  that  matter,  with  any  casual  skirt 
you  may  have. 

♦  ♦  ♦  A.S  you  may  suspect,  de- 
signers are  revelling  in  the  decided 
turn  fashion  has  taken  towards  lush 
loveliness  and  unconcealed  guile  in 
Madame's  wardrobe.  Jordan  Marsh's 
second  floor  Designer's  Shop  brings  ' 
forth  some  of  most  superlative  Hat- 
tie  Carnegie  and  Traina  Norell  suits 
and  dresses  that  we've  ever  seen  at 
close  range.  Long  torso  effects, 
tunics,  peplums,  daring  drapes,  low 
necklines,  sequins,  pungent  contrast 
in  colors  and  street-length  dinner 
dresses  are  all  "in"  for  the  fall  sea- 
son. Take  them  to  heart  'cause  they'll 
do  the  right  things  for  you  ! 

Glamour  for  the  cocktail  hour  is  v 
essential,  and  so  you'll  want  a  cos- 
tume that  is  on  the  exciting  side  to  i 
justify  your  engagements.  Perhaps  a  ; 
Black  Moire  snugly-fitted  suit  with  a 
naive  Peter  Pan  collar,  softly  gath- 
ered   pepluni    and    slimming  skirt. 
Small,  glittering  rhinestone  buttons 
clown  the  front  of  the  jacket  and  de- 
mure   Pink    roses,    arranged    with  | 
studied    carelessness,   at   the   waist  > 
make  it  a  paradox  of  sophistication. 
Another  cocktail  suit  will  surely  be 
seen   from  the  remotest  corner  of 
whatever  room  it's  in.    It's  Black 
crepe  with  a  plaid  effect  on  the  jacket 
of     light-catching     Black  sequins. 
Simple  and  collarless,  it  has  a  Gay 
Fuschia  gilet  peeking  through  and  a 
graceful  gored  skirt. 

Reminiscent  of  World  War  I  fash- 
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ions,  is  a  slinky.  Black  satin  short 
dinner  dress  with  a  perilously  low  V 
neck  and  short  sleeves  that  just  about 
cover  your  shoulders.  It  has  a  lav- 
ishly wide,  hip-hugging  girdle,  cul- 
minating in  a  huge  bow  in  front. 
And  we  recommend  it  for  those  who 
like  suave  lines.  A  couple  of  smooth 
basic  frocks  are  a  "must"  for  a  lady 
with  places  to  go.  Black  crepe  is  the 
favorite  kind  with  long  tight  sleeves, 
a  deep  V  neck  and  soft  shirring  on 
the  shoulders.  A  pocket  efifect  falls 
ill  witli  tiie  Harem  drape  of  the  skirt 
and  is  just  what  you  need  to  make 
\our  figure  look  a  la  Hollywood. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Everything  hasn't  been 
done  before  !■  Thomas  Long  Co.,  40 
Summer  Street,  has  scooped  the  town 
with  jewelry  that's  drastically  differ- 
ent. A  sterling  silver  pin,  both  real- 
istic and  romantic,  for  your  lapel, 
vour  beret,  your  bag  or  what  have 
\-ou.  It's  a  compass  with  a  heart- 
tipped  needle  you  can  set  North, 
South,  East  or  West,  depending 
wiiere  your  absent  love  (presumably 
a  serviceman)  happens  to  be  when 
\ou  wear  it.  The  pin  is  called 
"Whither  Thou  Goest"  and  has  ear- 
rings to  match.  Just  $14.40,  tax  in- 
cluded, for  the  pin  and  $3.60,  tax  in- 
cluded, for  the  earrings. 

Something  new  has  taken  shape  in 
a  smooth,  silver  hair-clasp  that's 
sturdy  and  stylish.  If  you're  a  gal 
whose  locks  need  harnessing,  try  this 
shining  silver  bar  to  keep  them  in 
])lace.  Your  first  name  or  an  interest- 
ing monogram  would  make  fine  en- 
i^raving  on  it.  Only  $3.75,  tax  in- 
cluded. 

With  basic  clothes,  this  season, 
silver  jewelry  adds  finesse  and 
charming  touches.  A  good-sized 
bracelet  in  sterling  worn  over  a  long 
sleeve  is  really  something  worth  look- 
ing at  twice.  We  saw  one,  on  its  way 
out  of  the  shop,  a  chain  of  six  elon- 
ijated  daisies  dexterously  hand- 
wrought  in  sterling.  It's  truly  out- 
standing wrist  decoration  and  if 
\ou're  in  a  dilemma  over  gifts,  here'^ 
something  that's  proven.  Flattering- 
sized  daisy  earriiigs  go  with  it  and 
have  solid  screw  backs.  Heaps  of  sug- 
gestions here  for  your  gift  or  per- 
sonal shopping  list. 


♦  ♦  ♦  Although  the  l^est  of  us 
have  our  lazy  moments  and  forget 
the  smart  and  engaging  qualities  we 
long  to  possess,  we  simply  can't 
neglect  our  locks  without  doing  ex- 
pensive and  time-consuming  penance 
for  it.  If  you've  been  soaking  up 
plenty  of  sun  at  shore  or  mountain 
resorts,  it  might  be  advisable  for  you 
to  examine  your  hair  carefully. 
Chances  are  that  it's  awfully  dry, 
brittle  and  not  especially  lively.  The 
solution,  of  course,  is  to  dash  over  to 
the  Aiidree  Salon  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel  and  see  what  experts  say. 

For  drab,  sunburned  hair,  they 
swear  by  a  new  cleansing  cream  that 
softens  and  nourishes  the  hair,  as  it 
cleanses,  and  removes  all  deposits 
left  from  previous  alkali  shampoos. 
This  cream  produces  definite  results 
in  one  treatment,  leaves  the  scalp 
thoroughly  clean  and  gives  the  hair  a 
healthy  luster.  If  you're  wise  and 
attend  to  your  slightly-neglected 
shining  glory  now,  you'll  be  paving 
the  way  to  a  successful  permanent 
wave  in  the  fall  and  won't  have  to 
bother  with  the  usual  series  of  recon- 
ditioning treatments  then.  It's  all  a 
matter  of  foresight,  my  dear  ladies. 

Interested  in  a  new  coififeur  for  a 
becoming  change?  Ask  about  the 
lovely  "Sculpture"  styling  which 
sweeps  your  hair  straight  back  from 
a  side  part  and  piles  high,  sculptured 
curls  around  your  head.  A  full,  soft 
chignon  in  back  is  charming  and  not 
one  bit  difficult  to  arrange  once  it  is 
set.  See  if  it's  your  style  and  go  to 
it! 

— Phyllis 
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J{.Tno\d 
cAulhentics 


The 

BEAGLER 

In  tan  Norwegian 


Cc 


$10.95 


Right  you  are  in  Arnold 
Authentics.  Right  on  the 
button  in  Streamlined  Style 
and  Right  on  the  job  fordoing 
things  all  day  long.  Con- 
structed with  the  Glove  Grip 
feature. 


ARNOLD 
BOOT  SHOP 
Hotel  Statler 

Shop  for  Men 
Shop  for  Women 

A  Shop  of  Personal  Service 
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GRAND  NEWS  FOR  YOU 

DARE-LEGGED  DEAUTIES 

Wear  it  with  town  clothes 
and  keep  them  guessing  whether 
or  not  they're  nylons.  Wear 

it  with  shorts,  a  bathing 
suit,  for  a  quick  "tan." 
Wear  it  with  evening  clothes 

for  a  "no-thread"  stocking 
look.  Easy  to  apply  cream.  No  ^ 
mess,  no  powdery  residue. 


and  it's  water-resistant.  1.00 

plus  lax 


For  smooth,  hair-free  legs, 
Helena  Rubinstein 
MINUTE  HAIR  REMOVER, 
1.00.  REFILLS,  .50 


11     NEWBURY  STREET 


BOSTON 


KENMORE  5270 
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BEAUTY  .  .  .  TRIMMER  FIGURES 


«  ♦  ♦  Personality  plus  and  fig- 
ure minus  ?  You  high  school  gals  who 
have  been  hiding  a  multitude  of  sins 
under  those  wonderful  sloppy  sweat- 
ers, will  have  to  start  trimming  those 
waistlines.  What  stood  you  in  fash- 
ionable stead  through  high  school, 
w  ill  never  race  the  pulse  of  the  young 
man  crossing  the  campus.  Though 
you  may  get  by  with  sweater  and  skirt 
during  class,  exciting  extra-curricular 
activity  calls  for  smarter  clothes  on 
sylphlike  figures.  So  unless  you  want 
to  be  known  as  ''pleasingly  plump" 
land  who  does!)  let's  seriously  get 
started. 

No  more  double  ice  cream  sundaes 
with  hot  fudge  and  pecans  !  You're 
going  to  be  very  sensible  about  the 
kind  of  food  you  eat.  Dieting  does 
not  mean  cutting  down  on  food  to  a 
point  where  you  go  around  looking 
half  starved.  It  means  cutting  down 
on  starchy  foods,  and  rich  desserts. 
It  means  eating  nothing  that  is  fried. 
It  also  means  being  super  sensible 
about  bread  and  potatoes,  even  if 
sandwiches  are  the  easiest  things  to 
order.  It  means  not  stuffing  yourself 
at  mealtimes,  yet  consuming  all  the 
necessary  vitamins  to  keep  you  peppy 
and  sparkling.  And  because  you  want 
to  be  very  intelligent  about  dieting, 
we  suggest  you  have  your  physician 
prescribe  one  for  your  particular  case. 
And  of  course  you're  going  to  learn 
to  order  orange  juice  when  the  rest 
oi  the  gang  have  chocolate  ice  cream 
sodas. 

You're  at  the  age  now  where  get- 
ting and  keeping  a  good  figure  is 
relatively  easy.  You're  active  enough 
so  that  exercises  can  become  a  life- 
time routine,  instead  of  a  chore.  And 
if  two  or  three  of  your  classmates 
would  like  to  join  you  in  your  daily 
exercises,  it  will  actually  be  lots  of 
fun  to  see  who  becomes  most  limber. 
Remember  that  diet  without  exercise 
is  as  futile  as  exercise  without  diet. 

Here's  our  favorite  exercise  for 
trimming  down  waistline,  hips  and 
thighs.  Pass  this  one  on  to  your 
mothers,  too.  It's  not  too  strenuous, 
but  will  really  show  results.  Lie  flat 
on  your  back,  arms  out  at  the  sides. 


Bring  your  knees  up,  keeping  your 
feet  on  the  ground.  Then,  roll  over 
to  your  left  side,  keeping  both  shoul- 
ders on  the  ground.  Your  left  leg 
from  the  knee  up  should  slap  the 
floor,  and  your  right  leg  will  slap 
against  your  left.  (It  really  isn't  that 
complicated  ...  so  try  it.)  Then  roll 
to  the  right  from  the  waist  down,  let- 
ting your  thighs  slap  the  floor  and 
each  other.  You  can  do  this  exercise 
for  15  or  20  minutes  each  day. 

If  you  have  a  little  pot  tummy,  ex- 
ercise will  flatten  it  for  you  too.  Most 
stomach  exercises  are  a  little  strenu- 
ous at  first,  because  you're  exercising 
muscles  that  are  always  relaxed.  Lie 
on  your  back  and  raise  your  feet  about 
6  inches  from  the  floor,  keeping  your 
knees  straight,  of  course.  You'll  feel 
the  strain  at  that  point,  so  don't  raise 
them  any  higher.  Then  spread  your 
legs  slowly  at  the  6  inch  level,  then 
bring  them  together  again.  Next, 
lower  them  very  slowly.  You'll  feel 
it.    You  can  start  by  doing  this  5 


times,  then  gradually  increase  it  to 
15. 

And  here's  one  for  both  tummy  and 
thighs.  Lie  on  your  side  (your  head 
on  your  arm)  and  raise  your  legs  a 
little  ofif  the  floor.  Then  criss  cross 
your  legs  in  scissor  fashion,  not  too 
quickly.  This  is  a  grand  one  for  firm- 
ing flabby  flesh.  Ten  times  each  side. 
You'll  find  that  most  of  the  hip, 
stomach  and  thigh  exercises  are  done 
from  a  lying  position,  and  it  doesn't 
hurt  if  you  rest  in  between. 

Waist  bending  exercises  are  best 

to  reduce  that  part  of  you.  Stand  with 
feet  astride,  arms  out  at  your  sides. 
Keeping  your  knees  straight,  touch 
your  left  toe  with  your  right  hand. 
Swing  'way  around.  Reverse.  You'll 
feel  the  pulling  along  the  sides  of  your 
waist.  You  can  do  this  twenty  times 
each  day. 

Form  the  exercise  habit  while 
you're  young.  As  you  grow  older, 
your  figure  will  remain  firm  and 
young.  And  the  main  topic  of  YOUR 
conversation  won't  be  the  number  of 
calories  you've  consumed. 

—Lillian  Munroe 
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MY  IVEGLIGEE 

MY  MULE!§; 

MY  ACCESSORIES 


Can  be  chosen  from 
fashion's  pages 


PARIS  •  MONTREAL  •  LONDON 


BEAUTY  BEACON 


Innovation  in  Fragrance 

♦  ♦  ♦  Charles  of  the  Ritz  Moss 
Rose  Body  Sachet  goes  on  like  pow- 
der— smooth  and  fine — and  it  imme- 
diately disappears  on  the  body,  leav- 
ing the  skin  smooth  and  fragrant. 
This  perfume  powder  is  richly  fra- 
granced  with  Moss  Rose  and  only  a 
touch  is  needed  to  enjoy  the  full 
effect.  Women  who  have  been  col- 
lecting Moss  Rose  bibelots,  will  be 


Moss  Rose  Body  Sachet  goes  on 
like  powder 

delighted  to  add  this  newcomer  to 
their  ensemble.  It  comes  in  a  darling 
white,  porcelain  vasette  strewn  with 
moss  roses  and  makes  a  lovely  keep- 
sake. You  use  it  just  as  you  would 
use  your  favorite  perfume — in  your 
favorite  perfume  nooks  —  at  the 
wrists,  behind  the  ears,  in  the  crooks 
of  your  elbows  and  arms,  and  below 
your  neckline. 

Gift  for  Overseas 

.  .  .  A  RE  YOU  wondering  what 
suitable  small  gift  to  send  to  that  girl 
in  uniform  overseas  ?  Whether  she  is  a 
blonde,  brunette,  or  brownette.  Yard- 
ley  has  an  excellent  Christmas  gift  for 
her.  It's  Yardley  powdered  shampoo, 
which  comes  in  Henna,  for  dark  or 
reddish  hair.  Camomile,  for  blonde, 
and  Natural,  for  any  shade.  The  Hen- 
na and  Camomile  each  contain  a  sep- 
arate white  powdered  rinse  especially 
created  to  enhance  the  natural  high- 
lights of  the  hair.  Conveniently  pack- 
aged in  slim  envelopes,  it  is  easy  to 
ship.  It  can  be  slipped  in  an  envelope 
if  you  wish.  Your  soldier  overseas, 
however,  will  be  interested  only  in 
Yardley  Natural  shampoo,  which  has 
long  been  a  favorite  with  men  every- 
where.    This    particular  shampoo 


comes  without  a  rinse  and  lathers  well 
in  hard  or  sea  water,  which  is  a  prac- 
tical consideration  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  foreign  outposts  and  on  bat- 
tleships. Today,  when  soap  is  such 
a  luxury  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
a  carton  of  Yardley  powdered  sham- 
poo will  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Overtones  and  Undertones 

♦  ♦  ♦  Hattie  Carnegie  gives  per- 
fume a  dramatic  place  in  a  woman's 
life — an  invisible  bond  between  her 
appearance  and  her  moods.  Her  col- 
lection of  perfumes  is  truly  a  study 
in  contrasts,  for  each  has  been  blended 
to  capture  the  deep  meaning  of  a  defi- 
nite mood.  Each  carries  the  mark  of 
individuality   that   distinguishes  all 


Hattie  Carnegie's  Perjume  ii  is  a 
perfect  costume  complement 


Carnegie  creations.  A  study  of  Hattie 
Carnegie  perfumes  reveals  that :  Car- 
negie Blue  is  as  lovely  as  the  shade 
itself.  It  has  a  subtle  spicy  fragrance 
that  lends  itself  to  a  carefree  mood 
and  casual  clothes.  Carnegie  11  is  a 
compelling  floral  scent  that  is  best 
suited  to  a  worldly  perspective  and  a 
sophisticated  costume.  Carnegie  No. 
7  is  a  dream-like  blend  with  an  amber 
undertone,  an  exquisite  perfume  to 
reflect  a  light-hearted  mood  and  to  set 
ofif  the  beauty  of  feminine  clothes. 
Carnegie  Hypnotic  is  as  mysterious  as 
its  name  implies,  a  fragrance  to  be 
remembered  for  its  persuasive  char- 
acter. This  perfume  is  to  be  associ- 
ated only  with  clothes  that  are  dra- 
matic. Each  of  these  perfumes  is 
available  in  the  deluxe  bottle.   It  is 


handblown  and  fashioned  into  the 
graceful  figure  of  a  feminine  head  and 
shoulders.  This  distinctive  bottle  is 
wrapped  in  natural  Madagascar 
straw,  tied  with  Hattie  Carnegie  name 
tape  sealed  with  a  blue  wax  replica 
of  the  Carnegie  crest.  The  Carnegie 
victory  package  is  a  simple  bottle  with 
a  perfectly  round,  frosted  stopper, 
with  the  dress  label  fastened  diagonal- 
ly across  the  front  of  the  bottle.  Along 
about  the  first  of  September,  Hattie 
Carnegie  will  present  for  the  first 
time  her  Perfume  49,  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent perfume — a  golden  essence  to 
put  a  woman  in  her  most  fascinating 
mood.  The  unique  head  bottle  has 
been  washed  in  twenty-two  karat  gold 
to  hold  the  precious  Perfume  49. 
Watch  for  it. 

Social  and  Business  Security 

♦  ♦  ♦  That  tell-tale  odor  caused 
by  under-arm  perspiration  is  an  em- 
barrassing business.  Lor-Odo,  a  han- 
dy little  bar  that  bars  perspiration 
odor,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  women 
and  men  whose  social  and  business 
security  is  in  jeopardy  every  time  per- 
spiration odor  is  evident.  It  is  a  solid 
cake-like  compact  in  a  small,  neat  and 
handy  box,  and  is  easily  applied  di- 


Charm,  daintiness  and  protection 
with  Lor-Odo 


rectly  with  compact  to  under  arms. 
There  is  no  waste  and  no  fingernail 
mess.  Delicately  scented,  Lor-Odo 
lends  charm,  daintiness  and  protec- 
tion. 

Briglit  Eyes 

.  .  .  Too  OFTEN  we  neglect  tired 
eyes.    We  refresh  our  bodies  with 
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U^iamonJ  and ^l^u[-'Lj  Coclitail  ^'Vatcfi 


17  Jewel  Lady  Eigir 


$495  00 

20',>  l«  included 


45  Summer  Street,  Boston 


n«g.  c.  s.  p»t.  Off. 


If  your  hair  is  anything 
less  than  radiantly  and 
colorfully  "young-look- 
ing'"— you  should  see 
about  a  CLAIROL  Sham- 
poo Tint  treatment.  It's 
pleasant  and  exciting  to 
see  drabness  and  gray- 
ness  give  way  to  a  youth- 
ful rich  shade. 


If  you  are  just  starting  to  turn  gray,  we 
can  easily  blend  it  to  match  your  own 
natural  shade.  We  take  the  precaution  of 
using  Clairul  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


143  NEWBURY  ST. 

Com.  9155 


baths,  our  faces  with  masks  and  witli 
cosmetics,  our  spirits  with  fragrance. 
But  weary  eyes,  eyes  that  are  burning 
from  too  long  concentration  on  war 
work,  can  spoil  the  whole  effect. 
When  you  take  time  oflf  from  your 
job  to  refresh  yourself,  try  this:  Lie 
back  in  your  chair,  apply  a  cloth 
mask  (it's  shaped  like  a  carnival 
mask)  to  your  eyes.  The  cloth  is 
saturated  with  a  lotion  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  eyes — to  soothe  and  re- 
fresh them.  All  this  may  be  accom- 
plished with  Mastin's  Eye  Lifts,  the 
cloth  masks  to  soothe  weary  eyes  and 
give  you  brighter  eyes  and  brighter 
spirits  on  and  of?  duty. 

Relax  in  Litxiirx 

.  .  .  W  HAT  is  more  soothing  to 
tired  jangled  nerves  at  the  end  of  a 
strenuous  day  than  a  bath.  Relax  in 
the  luxury  of  millions  of  opalescent 
bubbles,  perfumed  with  the  delightful- 
ly familiar  Jean  Nate  fragrance.  Jean 
Nate's  new  bubbling  bath  comes  in  a 
darling  ceramic  jug  which  contains 
enough  liquid  for  approximately  thir- 
ty baths.  Jean  Nate  is  favorably 
known  for  her  wonderfully  refresh- 
ing Friction  Lotion  which  carries  a 
fragrance  that  is  unforgettable.  And 
that  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  potent,  but 
it  is  just  one  of  those  fragrances  that 
is  rarely  found.  Amusingly  enough, 
it  is  used  by  many  men.  This  odor 
characterizes  all  of  Jean  Nate's  prod- 
ucts, the  newest  of  which  is  the 
bubbling  bath  preparation. 

Flatters  Faces 

.  ♦  ♦  There  is  a  wonderful  cream 
powder  base  to  be  had.  Just  "dot"  it 
on  over  the  face  and  neck  in  the  morn- 
ing, smooth  it  over  the  skin,  and 
through  some  magic  way  it  keeps 
makeup  in  good  order.  It  is  flattering 
to  all  types  of  skin.  Doraldina  Allura 
is  its  name — -Allura  Regular  and  Al- 
lura for  dry  skin.  All  the  research 
and  testing  work  on  this  product  dates 
way  back  to  1920  when  it  was  pro- 
duced by  a  ballet  dancer  for  use  over 
her  entire  body  for  her  active  stage 
performances.  It  is  really  a  cover-all 
type  of  make-up  in  cream  form  which 
helps  to  hide  minor  blemishes  or 
freckles.  The  fascinating  thing  about  ' 
it  is  the  iridescent  finish  it  give^ 
the  skin.   It  is  available  in  an  intro- 
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(luctory  size  and  there  is  also  an  ccon- 
omy  jar.  There  are  five  exquisite, 
Jashion-right  shades,  and  the  trained 
consultant  will  suggest  one  for  your 
own  skintone  or  fashion  costume.  You 
can  get  Doraldina  Allura  at  Jordan 
Marsh  and  Filene's.  Try  it. 

]'o!iiig  Skin 

.  .  .  W  HAT  is  more  pathetic  than 
a  teen-age  yovmgster  with  blotchy 
skin?  All  the  party  dresses,  the  first 
tuxedoes,  are  useless  in  bolstering  up 
the  self-confidence  of  a  boy  or  girl 
who  knows  that  his  or  her  skin  "looks 
awful."  Some  time  ago  Rose  Laird 
created  Young  Skin  preparations — 
created  them  especially  for  the  prob- 
lem skins  of  the  teen-agers.  The  key- 
note of  Rose  Laird's  method  is  clean- 
liness. A  healthy  child's  skin  depends 
on.  clean,  active  pores — free  from 
clogging  dust  and  impurities — ener- 
getic, able  to  expel  oil  secretions. 
Adolescent  skin,  so  called,  results 
frbm  excess  oil  being  clogged  in  the 
pores.  For  the  problem  skin  of  this 
description,  Rose  Laird  advocates 
thorough  cleansing — not  with  creams, 
the  skin  is  already  overstocked  with 
oil — but  with  her  Young  Skin  Liquid 
Facial  Soap  which  is  applied  with  a 
little  "shaving  brush."  This  is  only 
one  of  Rose  Laird's  preparations. 
There  is  a  series  of  Young  Skin  prep- 
arations carefully  thought  out  to  fill 
junior  needs.  Do  you  have  a  problem 
skin  in  the  family?  Visit  a  Rose 
Laird  consultant. 

— Carol  Thomas 


Rose  Laird's  Young  Skin  preparations 


Your  h 


AIR   CAN   BE  LOVELIER 


Every  woman  can  achieve  lovelier,  healthier  hair  with  the  help  of 
Elizabeth  Arden's  Scientific  Scalp  Treatments  .  .  .  administered  by 
experts  using  the  famous  Elizabeth  Arden  Preparations  and 
wonderful,  wonderful  massage  .  .  .  vibrant,  stimulating,  penetrating, 
done  by  skilled  fingers,  trained  in  the  inimitable  Elizabeth  Arden 

technique  to  literally  bring  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  scalp.  There 
are  carefully  planned,  thoroughly  tested  treatments  ...  to  prepare 
for  a  permanent  ...  to  correct  dry  or  oily  hair ...  to 
strengthen  fragile  hair,  restore  vitality  to  falling  hair. 

Phone  (he  salon  today  .  .  . 

start  your  course  of  treatment  tomorrow. 


24  NEWBURY  STREET  •  BOSTON  •  KENMORE  4783 
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COCOANUT  BARS 


♦  ♦  ♦  The  counterman  sighed 
disgustedly.  It  was  nearly  four  a.  ni. 
and  they  were  in  the  diner  again,  the 
big  man  in  the  wrinkled  suit  and  the 
little  Syrian  with  the  bright  creases 
and  the  imitation  gardenia  in  his  lapel. 
For  two  weeks  they  had  been  coming 
every  morning  at  this  time,  always 
ordering  ham  and  eggs  and  coffee, 
always  going  through  their  same  con- 
versational rituals.  What  they  said 
and  the  way  they  talked  puzzled  and 
confused  the  counterman,  and  he  hated 
them. 

They  took  their  usual  stools  and  the 
counterman  went  forward  with  two 
dripping  glasses  of  water.  "Mornin'," 
he  said,  fighting  his  drowsiness  and 
annoyance.  "What'U  it  be?" 

The  Syrian  glanced  over  his  shoul- 
der at  the  door,  cautiously,  and  the 
big  man  sat  massively  erect  on  his 
stool,  his  hands  in  his  lap,  his  deepset 
eyes  roving  from  side  to  side,  seem- 
ingly checking  that  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  place.  Presently  he  turned 
to  his  companion  and  they  nodded, 
two  short,  decisive  nods  of  agreement. 
The  Syrian  leaned  forward. 

"Franz  !"  he  whispered.  "Franz  .  .  . 
haf  you  got  the  blans?" 

The  counterman  stared  back  scorn- 
fully. They  had  been  doing  this  since 
the  first  night,  and  he  was  damned  if 
he  was  going  to  play  to  them. 

"Quickly,  you  fool !"  The  big  man 
slapped  the  counter  with  an  impatient 
hand.  "Vat  iss  fomm  Frieda?  Did 
you  get  the  papers,  you  fool  you  ?" 

"The  blans!"  hissed  the  Syrian, 
throwing  another  glance  at  the  door. 
"The  blans  for  the  bomb-zite !" 

Abruptly  the  big  man  began  to 
laugh,  uncontrolled  bursts  rocking  his 
body.  "Lou !"  he  shouted,  slapping 
the  Syrian's  back.  "Lou,  that  Nazi 
routine  !" 

The  Syrian  looked  at  the  counter- 
man and  his  face  became  glum.  "He 
don't  dig  it." 

The  big  man  turned  to  the  counter- 
man imploringly.  "That  Lou !  He 
kills  me  with  that  accent !  Terrific  !" 

"Okay,"  said  the  counterman  dryly. 
"He  kills  you.  Now  what'll  it  be?" 

The  Syrian  leaned  forward  again, 
his  face  unchanged.  "Frogs'  legs  and 
swallows'  tongues." 


"Lou!"  the  big  man  pleaded  hys- 
terically. "Lou,  stop  it!" 

"W'liat  was  that?"  the  counterman 
asked. 

"The  usual.  Two  orders  of  ham 
and  eggs,  coffee." 

The  counterman  moved  away  glad- 
ly, casting  a  savage  glance  at  them  as 
he  went  to  the  refrigerator. 

"  Jeck,"  said  the  Syrian,  "look,  Jeck. 
Don't  be  a  dreck,  Jeck.  Where  you 
station?  Futt  Alidd?" 

"Lou!  Not  that  one  again!  Not 
tonight !" 

"Futt  Alidd.  ell  Jeck?  Is  good 
kemp?  Plenty  stoff  around,  hah? 
Jeck,  don't  be  a  dreck,  will  you 
please?"  He  leaned  closer  to  the  big 
man,  putting  his  arm  around  him  and 
lowering  his  voice.  "Jeck,  I'm  hip 
cap.  I  wear  stul?  cops,  drep-type 
coats,  dig  jive.  Sure,  Jeck.  I  listen 
Louis  Armstrong  reckeds,  Beely  Hal- 
liday,  occasional  Counts  Besie  .  .  ." 

"'Beely  Halliday?'"  the  big  man 
yelled,  the  tears  streaming  from  his 
eyes.  "He  said  'Beely  Halliday?'" 

The  Syrian  nodded  solemnlw  and 
lapsed  into  a  sullen  silence.  Busy  at 
the  grill,  the  counterman  listened  to 
the  big  man's  roaring  laugh  and  mut- 
tered malevolently  to  himself. 

\\'hen  the  big  man's  laughs  died 
down  a  little  the  Syrian  began  again. 
'"Jeck,"  he  said,  "I  ever  tell  you  about 
this  bunch  of  whacks  in  Uncle  Joe's 
band  ?" 

"Lou!  Not  another  one  about  that 
band  !  Not  again  tonight !  Lou,  you'll 
kill  me!" 

"This  bunch  of  whacks,  these  char- 
acters. What  a  crew !"  The  Syrian 
looked  carefully  at  the  other  to  make 


sure  he  was  appreciating  every  word. 
"You  never  saw  anything  like  them. 
From  the  character  world,  see?" 

"Lou!"    laughed    the    big  man. 
"Lou !" 

"Dig  this,  this  one  cat  in  the  crew, 
this  drummer,  this  Joey  Dachs,"  said 
the  Syrian  anxiously,  as  though  afraid 
he  wouldn't  get  to  finish  his  story. 
"He  was  mad,  see  ?  Mad.  He  used  to 
go  on  these  kicks,  these  panics,  and 
what  for  ?  Cocoanut  bars,  Jack ! 
Cocoanut  bars  !  He  had  this  panic  for 
cocoanut  bars !" 

The  big  man  looked  as  though  he 
would  explode.  "jNIy  God,  Lou!  Not 
cocoanut  bars !" 

"Cocoanut  bars."  the  Syrian  re- 
peated. "Jack.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
about  this  cat  before.  I  want  you  to 
dig  this  tale."  He  put  his  hand  on  the 
big  man's  arm  and  gestured  with  the 
other.  "This  Joey  Dachs  had  St.  \'i- 
tus'  dance.  Like  this.  Jack,  all  the 
time  like  this — get  it?"  He  got  to  his 
feet  and  bent  the  upper  half  of  his 
body  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the 
left,  bobbing  his  head  back  and  forth 
and  twitching  his  face,  his  arms  quiv- 
ering and  his  knees  trembling.  The 
false  gardenia  in  his  coat  danced 
madly. 

"Lou !"  screamed  the  other,  "the 
way  you  do  him  is  terrific  !" 

"St.  \'itus  dance  !"  cried  the  Syrian.' 
"A  hospital  case !''   He  resumed  his 
seat  at  the  counter  and  looked  search- 
ingly  at  his  friend.   "Dig  this,  now 
Every  time  L^ncle  Joe's  band  wouldta 
hit  some  town,  this  Joey  would  go  ouf 
and  buy  cocoanut  bars,  about  twenty" 
maybe.  He'd  have  two  for  breakfast 
...  he  ate  them  for  breakfast.  Jack  .  .  , 
and  the  rest  later  on  in  the  day."  | 

The  counterman  spitefully  threw 
four  slices  of  bacon  in  with  the  eggr 
and  drew  two  cups  of  colfee.  whid 
he  set  before  them.  They  seemed  t( 
have  forgotten  him  completely,  al 
though  the  big  man  immediately 
]")icked  -up  his  cup  and  began  drinkin; 
in  huge,  noisy  gulp. 

The  Syrian  leaned  forward  again 
'  There  was  this  one  town  they  played 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  it.  Jack.  I 
was  a  one-nighter  out  in  the  stick 
somewhere.  L^ncle  Joe  played  tlii 
town  before,  and  he  knew  it  was 
tank."  He  looked  at  the  big  man  siu 
nificantly.  "Iowa.  From  the  cor 
world,  Lou.  It  was  a  jerk  town,  see : 
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"Iowa?"  the  big  man  howled.  "M)' 
God,  Lou,  this  time  you're  jivin'  me  !" 

The  Syrian  watched  him  painfully, 
shaking  his  head.  "They  went  there 
from  Cincy  on  the  way  to  the  coast. 
Jack.  A  one-nighter  on  the  way  to  the 
coast  in  this  drag  town,  see?" 

The  counterman  put  the  food  on 
plates,  added  toast  and  jam,  and  set 
them  before  the  couple,  and  immedi- 
ately the  big  man  seized  his  fork  and 
began  eating  ravenously.  As  before, 
the  Syrian  seemed  uninterested. 

"They  used  to  rise  this  Joey  all  the 
time  for  those  cocoanut  bars,"  he  said. 
"All  the  time.  And  when  they  went 
to  this  tank  from  Cincy,  before  they 
go  out  there  Uncle  Joe  calls  this  Joey 
aside,  this  character.  Confidential, 
see.  Uncle  Joe  wants  to  give  him  the 
blans.  So  he  calls  him  aside  and  he 
says,  'Hey  Joey,  this  is  a  jerk  town 
we're  going  to.'  " 

The  big  man  laughed  heartily  again, 
bits  of  egg  flying  from  his  mouth. 
"Terrific  !"  The  counterman  looked  at 
the  two  and  shook  his  head. 

"Uncle  Joe  says,  'Joey,  you  better 
stock  up.'  Now  dig  this,  Lou  .  .  . 
'you  better  stock  up.  This  is  a  jerk 
town,  Joey,  and  .  .  .  they  don't  have 
cocoanut  bars  out  there  !'  " 

The  big  man  gave  a  shout,  almost 
choked,  and  his  body  seemed  to  col- 
lapse. "Lou,"  he  sputtered,  "Lou, 
that's  the  best  one  yet !  My  God,  Lou. 
you  kill  me !" 

The  Syrian  began  eating  his  eggs 
moodily,  apparently  disappointed.  The 
big  man's  laughs  finally  subsided,  and 
the  two  said  nothing  more  the  rest  of 
the  time  they  were  m  the  diner,  al- 
though from  time  to  time  the  big  man 
would  chuckle  and  glance  fondly  at  his 
partner.  As  they  were  going  out  the 
door  he  stumbled,  almost  fell,  and 
caught  the  back  of  a  Iwoth  to  steady 
himself.  "Kurt,  are  you  hoort?"  the 
Syrian  said,  catching  him  by  the  arm, 
and  the  big  man  lauglied  again.  When 
they  had  gone  the  counterman  stared 
after  them  a  second  or  two,  tlien  went 
over  and  picked  up  the  bill  they  had 
left  on  the  counter.  He  rang  up  the 
cost  and  pocketed  tlie  change.  Cursing 
softly,  he  settled  down  with  the  morn- 
ing paper  to  wait  for  six  o'clock.  As 
usual,  he  was  sorry  they  had  not  no- 
ticed tliat  he'd  given  them  bacon  in- 
stead of  liam. 

.  — Richard  B.  German 


A.  l^eautiful  l^ermanent  wave  .  . 

and  o{  course  tkat  means 

CHARLLS  OF  THE  RITZ  . . 

makes  tkis  lovely  kair-do  a  reality ! 

Xuck  a  glowing  jewel  in  tke  part 

to  draw  attention  to 

tke  softly  curled  fluA  on  top ! 


RITZ-CARLTON  MOTEL 
Pk  one:  Kenmore  53(22 
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ESTROIAR 


This  remarkable  cream  contains  Biocine,*  equivalent  of  an  estrogenic 
substance  which  is  plentiful  in  youth  but  which  grows  less  with  each  passing 
year.  Used  as  directed,  Estrolar  is  most  important  in  attaining  a  youthful 
appearance  of  face,  neck,  and  hands!  30-day  supply,  5.50.  Twin  jars,  10.00 


Look  Prettier  with  Gourielli  Make-up 


EMULSION  CLEANSER,  the  gentle,  modern  way  to  cleanse      "moonlight  mist"  face  powder,  a  beautiful  mist 


your  skin  before  applying  make-up.  Goes  on  like 
melted  velvet,  softens  and  soothes.  1.50  and  3.00 

ermine  foundation,  blends  with  your  own  coloring, 
conceals  little  flaws,  fiives  a  dewy  finish 
under  your  powder.  2.00  and  3.50 


blended  to  match  your  natural  coloring,  instead  of 
artificially  covering  it.  1.50  and  3.00 

LUSTRE  LIPSTICK,  young  glowing  color 
for  lips  and  cheeks,  gives  a  natural  match. 
Velvety  base  stays  on  and  protects.  1.50  />'■"' 


SOLD  AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.    &   WM.  FILEXE'S  SONS  CO. 
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THEATRE 


HAT  amounts  to  the  deep 
doldrums  has  set  in  with  a  vengeance 
in  Boston  theatres.  With  Three's  a 
Family  possibly  concluding  its  ama- 
zingly profitable  run  in  the  air-cooled 
premises  of  the  Colonial  Theatre,  no 
.ittractions  will  remain  locally  except 
in  Cambridge.  And  even  the  sturdy 
Cambridge  Summer  Theatre  is  not 
prepared  to  give  its  schedule  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  this  issue  (18). 

The  only  thing  to  do  in  this  case 
IS  to  look  ahead,  sort  out  the  plans 
tor  the  fall  season,  and  hope  that  the 
(.rvstal  ball  of  prediction  will  hit  on 
a  fair  average  of  correct  answers. 

First  things  first.  The  plans  of  the 
Theatre  Guild  for  autumn  include  the 
production  of  Embedded  Heaven, 
with  Albert  Basserman  making  his 
first  appearance  on  the  American 
stage.  Mr.  Basserman  will  portray 
the  Pope  in  the  Ladislaus  Bus- 
Fekete — Mary  Helen  Fay  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  Franz  ^^'erfel  novel,  and 
Ethel  Barrymore  will  be  starred. 

Ai:art  from  the  treat  in  store  for 
those  who  have  never  seen  .\lljert 
Basserman,  one  of  the  great  actors  of 
pre-Hitler  Germany,  the  announce- 
ment that  Ethel  Barrymore  will  be 
starred  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
.■\mevican  Theatre.  Whatever  Miss 
Barrymore  does  has  the  hall-mark  of 
>uperb  acting  stamped  clearly  on  the 
l-ortrayal,  and  her  appearance  in  Em- 
hecsled  Heaven  will  be  no  exception. 
It  needs  no  crystal  ball  to  make  that 
jyrediction. 

For  many  decades,  Basserman  was 
Europe's  best-known  actor,  famous 
for  many  memorable  portrayals  in  the 
classic  repertoires  of  Ibsen,  Shake- 
speare and  Schiller.  He  was  the  out- 
standing star  of  the  German,  Aus- 
trian and  mid-European  stage  for  al- 
most half  a  century. 

Upon  liis  arrival  in  America  in 
1939,  he  established  himself  in  a  new 
career  in  Hollywood.  Many  readers 
will  remember  his  memorable  char- 
acterizations in  such  movies  as  For- 
eign Correspondent.  Dr.  Elirlich's 
Magic  Bullet,  and  most  recently 
Madame  Curie. 

The  announcement  of  these  two 
great  stars  of  the  stage  appearing  to- 
gether in  the  dramatization  of  Franz 


Werfel  novel  Embedded  Heaven  is  a 
bright  spot  for  the  future.  Boston  is 
certain  to  see  the  Theatre  Guild  pro- 
duction during  the  coming  season. 

George  Jean  Nathan's  recent  state- 
ment that  Robeson's  portrayal  of  the 
jealous  Moor  in  Othello  was  the  most 
over-rated  l)it  of  acting  in  the  season 
],ast  has  aroused  the  sort  of  a  tem- 
pest that  the  critic  .seems  to  enjoy 
arousing.  Letters  have  already 
drifted  down  on  our  desk,  howling 
the  ])olite  version  of  "moider  de 
bum."  Only  one  has  came  to  hand 
which  agrees  with  Nathan.  This 
writer  f.oints  out  that  there  were  mo- 
merAs  when  he  could  hear  the  scenery 
be.'ng  chewed,  but  that  the  overall 
b?auty  of  production  and  j^ortraval 
more  than  balanced  any  complaints 
he  could  make. 

As  far,  as  our  own  critical  judg- 
ment is  concerned,  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  writer  quoted  above. 
There  have  been  many  Othellos 
treading  the  boards  of  the  world ; 
there  will  be  many  others.  As  in  the 
case  of  Hamlet,  what  one  person 
prefers,  critically,  may  be  the  next 
person's  poison.  Robeson,  as  Othello, 
did  a  brilliant  portrayal,  and  one 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  by 
so  large  a  section  of  theatre-goers  in 
the  United  States.  There  may  be 
others  who  will  do  the  role  in  years 
to  come  who  will  be  more  to  George 
Jean  Nathan's  critical  taste.  There's 
no  doubt,  however,  that  Nathan  has  a 
strong  point  in  his  argument.  It  is 
easy  to  be  swept  of?  critical  base  by 
a  "first  -  time  -  in  -  the  -  history  -  of  - 
the-theatre"  portrayal  such  as  Robe- 


son offered.  ( )ther  interpretations 
may  be  great  in  their  own  right,  with- 
out tiie  fanfare  naturally  attending 
this  portrayal. 

According  to  information,  the  first 
important  theatrical  attraction  which 
Boston  will  see  in  the  fall  will  be 
Hlooiner  (iirl.  John  C.  Wilson,  link- 
ing his  directorial  and  financial  tal- 
ents with  Hollywood  money,  will 
produce  and  direct  the  opus.  What 
its  theme  will  be,  we  don't  know. 
But  it  is  a  definite  probability  for  the 
early  autumn  .scene. 

News  that  Billy  Rose  has  signed 
Bea  Lillie  for  his  mid-winter  produc- 
tion of  The  Seven  Lively  Arts  makes 
the  ]X)ssible  Boston  opening  of  same 
of  particular  interest  to  this  depart- 
ment. Beatrice  Lillie,  too  long  away 
from  this  country,  has  lost  none  of 
her  talent  for  making  people  laugh, 
according  to  reports  from  those  wh(j 
have  met  her  on  their  USO  tours 
abroad.  And  this  is  great  good  news. 
The  broad,  bawdy  humor  that  has 
been  so  thoroughly  plugged  the  past 
two  years  in  the  theatre's  musical 
comedy  sector,  can  stand  a  lot  of 
Lillie  "leavening."  It  will  be  nice  to 
he  able  to  laugh  at  a  double-entendre 
which  is  not  wielded  like  a  club. 

The  additional  information  that 
Bert  Lahr,  Alicia  Markova,  and 
Anton  Dolin  have  been  signed  for  the 
revue  is  good  news,  too.  At  this 
writing,  only  5  sketches  are  planned, 
each  to  run  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
And  there  are  no  '"blackouts"  or 
quickies  scheduled,  either. 

The  Seven  Lively  Arts  is  current- 
ly planned  for  a  New  York  premiere 
on  December  7,  1944,  and  with  any 
sort  of  luck  at  all,  Boston  may  see  it 
first. 

Of  the  shows  in  New  York  which 
look  good  for  an  early  fall  appear- 
ance here,  IV allfloz^'er .  the  -Mary  Orr- 
Reginald  Denham  comedy,  seems  the 
most  likely.  The  press  agent  for  the 
play  has  already  booked  hotel  accom- 
modations here  as  of  August  28. 

.Another  new  play  mentioned  ten- 
tatively for  August  is  a  new  Owen 
Davis  psychological  study,  A  Perfect 
Crime.  The  theatre  is  equally  tenta- 
tively named  as  the  Wilbur,  and  the 
possible  opening  date  as  August  21. 

—  Keller 
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MOVIES 

.  .  .  W  HAT  adds  up  to  one  of  the 
liner  adult  movies  is  Paramount's 
Double  Indemnity,  due  soon  at  the 
Metropolitan  theatre.  The  legalistic 
touch  of  the  title  is  a  fair  clue  to  the 
plot  which  revolves  around  insurance. 
Rut  the  rare  quality  of  this  movie  is 
achieved  through  the  closely  knit  plot 
and  the  superb  portrayals  offered  in 
the  picture.  It  rests  also  upon  the 
interest  of  the  subject. 

Plays  are  often  praised  for  their 
timelessness.  Here  is  one  recent  pic- 
ture which  rates  ditto.  To  be  sure, 
the  "kiddies"  are  not  the  right  audi- 
ence for  the  hard-packed  suspense 
and  the  crime  of  murder.  But  to  be 
equally  sure,  Double  Indemnity  is  so 
outstandingly  good  that  it  makes  you 
watch  it  with  the  same  intensity  and 
the  same  feeling  of  inevitability  that 
you  had  (in  reverse,  of  course)  while 
watching  an  old-time  Pearl  White  or 
Eddy  Polo  opus. 

Briefly,  Double  Indemnity  is  the 
story  of  the  clause  which  is  written 
into  many  insurance  policies.  In  case 
of  accidental  death,  the  stakes  are 
doubled.  The  picture  emphasizes 
what  can  happen  when  the  idea  of 
murder  fixes  its-elf  in  an  insurance 
salesman's  mind.  Not,  of  course,  that 
you  walk  around  suspecting  your 
best  insurance  friend  of  cutting  up 
capers.  It  is  simply  the  fact  that  the 
elaborate  schemes  of  illicit  love  fail 
under  the  impact  of  murder  for  profit. 

Barbara  Stanwyck,  in  her  role  of 
the  murdered  man's  wife,  gives  an- 
other of  her  superlative  performances. 
It  would  be  perfectly  all  right  to  say 
that  she  is  even  better  than  usual.  As 
far  as  Edward  G.  Robinson  is  con- 
cerned, in  his  part  of  the  Claims  Ad- 
justor,  he  is  ditto  in  the  superlative 
division.  To  Fred  MacMurray  falls 
the  more  vmexpected  trophy  for  a 
brilliant  portrayal. 

As  a  hero  for  assorted  ladies,  Fred 
MacMurray  has  ratlier  come  to  rate 
the  title  of  "standard  equipment."  In 
this  picture,  as  the  star  salesman,  he 
achieves  a  new  and  tremendous  stat- 
ure of  fine  actor.  As  we  have  said 
before,  it  is  not  unusual  for  Stanwyck 
and  Robinson  to  turn  in  fine  perform- 
ances. It  may  not  be  unusual,  judg- 
ing from  this  performance,  to  think 


that  MacMurray  cannot  do  the  same 
thing.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in 
Double  Idemuity,  you  have  a  four-ace 
hand.  In  other  words,  you  will  see  a 
superb  movie. 

In  this  movie.  Paramount  more 
than  maintains  its  excellent  record  of 
fine  pictures.  Better  still,  it  under- 
scores its  willingness  to  give  an  actor 
or  actress  a  chance  at  something  dif- 
ferent. 

For  the  records,  and  without  spoil- 
ing the  plot  for  anyone,  Double  In- 
demnity is  the  grim  and  inevitable  ac- 


seen  in  more  than  a  few  months.  But 
the  way  in  wliich  the  plot  works  out 
liinges  on  this,  and  .it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  sjjoil  the  first  show- 
ing of  the  movie  by  relating  this.  Al- 
though we  intend  to  go  back  and  find 
out  where  our  sympathies  lay,  we 
won't  assist  you  in  this  direction. 

In  any  event,  the  picture  is  bril- 
liantly done  in  point  of  direction  as 
well  as  acting.  The  manner  in  which 
the  murder  is  achieved  so  that  the 
demon  claims  adjuster,  Mr.  Keyes,  is 
confused  and  thwarted,  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  pyramidal  suspense.  The 


Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Fred  MacMurray  in  a  scene  from  "Double  Indemnity." 

heart-twisting  understandabilitv 


count  of  an  insurance  man,  an  insur- 
ance claim  adjustor.  a  beautiful  wife 
and  step-daughter,  and  a  crime  of  the 
first  dimensions  of  sordidness. 

Fred  MacMurray,  the  insurance 
salesman,  makes  his  call  at  the  home 
of  a  woman  whose  husband's  auto  in- 
surance is  in  danger  of  lapsing.  She 
is,  as  it  happens,  what  is  known  in 
technical  circles  as  a  fine  "dish"  in 
attractiveness  and  mental  equipment. 
The  first  difficulty  is  that  she  makes 
the  mistake  of  wanting  to  know 
whether  an  accident  policy  can  be 
taken  out  on  her  husband's  life. 

The  device  of  "cut-back"  and  nar- 
ration is  used  more  efifectively  in  this 
picture  than  in  any  other  we  have 


of 


the  action  plus  the  gripping  suspense 
are  something  you  will  not  see  in  a 
long  time. 

-Ml  right.  Suppose  you  and  an- 
other person  have  committed  a  mur- 
der. As  you  prepare  to  leave  the  care- 
fully-framed scene,  the  starter  of 
your  car  won't  work.  In  such  details 
as  this  lies  the  great  artistry  and  ap- 
peal of  the  picture.  In  such  details 
the  calibre  of  the  cast  is  tested 
Stanwyck  and  MacMurray  more  thar^ 
rise  above  the  test.  And  as  a  testing' 
ground,  Robinson  achieves  a  new 
type  of  portrayal  about  which  few 
confirmed  movie-goers  can  say  mon 
than:  "He's  terrific."     — BKP 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


.  .  .  The  night  spot  picture  as  of 
August  18th  is  something  extra 
special.  The  clubs  which  shuttered 
for  the  summer  are,  of  course,  still 
on  the  closed  list.  But  there  is  plenty 
from  which  to  choose  your  own  fa- 
vorite type  of  entertainment. 

At  the  Statler's  popular  Terrace 
Room,  John  Hoysradt  is  holding 
forth  with  his  satirical  impressions  of 
the  famous  names  in  theatre,  movies, 
and  political  life.  Hoysradt  works 
with  an  hilarious  but  razor-edged  wit, 
and  the  laughs  come  crowding  with  a 
six)ntaniety  from  the  nightly  crowds 
in  the  room. 

On  the  same  show  with  this  tal- 
ented young  man  are  Columbus  and 
Carroll,  a  dance  team  that  has  a  rou- 
tine which  is  out  of  the  ordinary.  To 
be  sure,  when  dance  teams  are  men- 
tioned, most  people  think  of  a  couple 
in  evening  costume  twirling  grace- 
fully around  the  floor.  Well,  this  they 
do.  But  it  is  in  the  apparently  minor 
but  important  details  that  dance 
teams  differ.  Columbus  and  Carroll 
raise  themselves  far  above  the  aver- 
age dancers  by  the  amazing  lifts  and 
turns  which  keynote  their  act.  They 
have  also  developed  a  style  which  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  words  but 
which  is  an  eye-treat. 

Leo  Reisman's  orchestra  continues 
to  please  dancers  nightly.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Reisman  puts  on  a  good 
"floor  show"  as  he  conducts.  The 
maestro  sings  snatches  of  songs,  plays 
his  violin,  and  keeps  the  conversa- 
tion with  dancers  going  at  a  high 
pace. 

The  food  in  this  room  is  very  rea- 
sonably ]Driced  and  superbly  served. 
You  had  better  make  reservations  for 
both  the  dinner  and  the  supper  show. 
Call  Victor,  Han.  2000. 

At  the  Copley  Plaza 

.  .  .  W  HiLE  the  definite  talent  for 
this  hotel's  fine  Oval  Room  is  not 
set  at  this  writing,  you  can  be  sure 
that  a  visit  here  will  be  worth  your 
while.  The  food  is  excellent,  the 
prices  well  within  reason,  and  the 
cover  charge  of  $1  does  not  go  on 
until  10  p.m. 


Harry  Greene's  music  for  dancing 
is  smooth  and  enjoyable.  The  show, 
whatever  it  happens  to  be,  is  always 
tops.  For  reservations,  call  Mario  at 
Ken.  5600. 


Harry  Greene  and  his  Orchestra  at  the 
Copley  Oval  Room 


Latin  Quarter 

.  .  ♦  To  regular  readers  of  this 
section,  it  may  seem  strange  that  we 
are  always  telling  you  how  outstand- 
ing each  new  show  is  at  tliis  handsome 
theatre-restaurant.  The  simple  fact 
happens  to  be  that  we  have  yet  to  see 
a  weak  show  here.  And  each  succeed- 
ing one  seems  to  get  better. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  some 
very  high  spots,  like  Harry  Rich- 
man's  appearance  there  and  Beatrice 
Kay's  regular  visit.  But  consistently, 
the  entertainment  is  excellent. 

On  August  13th,  a  new  show 
opened  at  the  club,  bowing  in  too 
late  for  a  detailed  review.  But  from 
the  advance  data  plus  a  look-see  at 
the  rehearsals,  we  can  tell  you  that 
Michael  Redstone  has  hit  the  enter- 
tainment "'jack-pot"  again.  The  pro- 
duction numbers  staged  by  Don 
Arden  and  the  line  of  18  lovely 
chorus  girls  are  thoroughly  eye-ap- 
pealing. The  individual  acts  are  tops, 
and  the  general  effect  one  worth  see- 
ing. 

The  Latin  Quarter  is  comfortably 
air-conditioned,  too,  which  adds  to 
vour  enjoyment,  and  Tony  Bruno's 
music  for  dancing  is  very  well  liked. 

The  food  and  service  at  this  club 
are  tops.  Dinners  start  at  $1.75.  For 
reservations,  call  Hub.  1920. 


Mayfair  Cocktail  Lounge 

♦  •  ♦  The  plans  to  set  an  ice 
show  in  the  Main  Dining  Room  at 
this  smart  night  spot  have  gone  up 
the  spout.  The  rooms  remains  closed 
until  September,  with  redecoration 
and  painting  taking  place. 

For  your  entertainment,  however, 
the  Mayfair  Cocktail  Lounge  is  open 
weekly  and  Sundays,  and  you'll  find 
a  good  serving  of  entertainment  tak- 
ing place.  Plan  to  drop  in  of  an  even- 
ing and  see  and  hear  for  yourself. 

Hotel  Essex 

♦  ♦  ♦  This  attractive  spot  oppo- 
site the  South  Station  has  been  pro- 
viding worthwhile  entertainment  and 
good  food  with  a  consistency  which 
has  built  a  regular  following  in  Bos- 
ton. Although  the  floor  show  which 
is  put  on  three  times  nightly  contains 
no  names  famous  in  the  entertain- 
ment world,  the  acts  which  appear 
there  are  very  good,  very  worth- 
while. The  policy,  too,  of  offering 
only  dinner  music  until  9  p.m.,  thus 
missing  the  tax,  is  a  wise  one.  You 
can  have  yourself  an  inexpensively 
happy  evening  at  the  Essex.  Better 
stop  in  some  night. 

Sheraton  Roof 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  of  the  pet  places  to  go 
with  Bostonians  is  this  beautiful  roof 
spot.  The  cool  breezes  that  come  off 
the  Charles  River,  the  charm  of  the 
red-gray-blue  decor,  and  the  sooth- 
ing music  for  your  dancing  pleasure 
are  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

By  the  way,  dinner  music  is  pro- 
vided until  9 :30  p.m.,  thus  letting 
those  who  only  want  to  dine  have  a 
thoroughly  pleasant,  tax-free  time  of 
it.  There's  no  cover  charge  at  any 
time  here. 

Satire  Gardens 

.  ♦  ♦  The  cool  and  charming 
Terrace  of  the  Fensgate  Hotel  has 
proved  a  very  popular  place  with 
summer-night  visitors.  Andy  Jacob- 
son's  music  for  dancing  plus  the  ex- 
cellent food  and  drinks  served  here 
have  built  a  sizable  following  since 
the  opening  of  the  Gardens  in  early 
summer.  Spot  is  nice  for  luncheon, 
cocktails,  and  dinner,  too.  For  reser- 
vations, call  Adolph,  Ken.  4460. 

— BKP 
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yoa'll  alwaijs  find  tKem,  in  t?ie  iy^ 

Terrace'Roorrt 

Pinner  (Jancin^  ni^Kfly  except  Sunday 
4  Supper  dancing  Tuesday  t/irou^K  Satwrdai^ 

Hotel  Satkr 

D  B.  Stanbro,  MANAGER.  ^ 


HEADQI'ARTER<>>i  FOR 

New  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  . .  . 


New  Yuili's  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Music  by  PA  YSON  RE 
and  his  Orchestra. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRECTION:  EMIL  H.  RONAY 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  offers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  bath  (tub  $^^50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 
HC»¥CI. 
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LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  49th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


SUIT  SALE 

♦  ♦  ♦  ITenton  s  suit  sales  are  al- 
ways wortli  while,"  Mrs.  Bonier  said 
to  her  husband  as  they  walked 
towards  the  clothing  department,  "and 
I'm  tired  of  seeing  you  in  that  horrible 
gray." 

'Tm  a  little  tired  of  it  myself."  Mr. 
Bonier  confessed.  "I  thought  I'd  like 
brown  for  a  change." 

"Brown?"  Mrs.  Borner  said.  "Not 
if  I  have  an\'thing  to  say  about  it. 
Especially  those  ugly  browns  voa 
pick." 

''W  ell,  I  thought — " 

"And  besides,  you  have  a  brown 
suit  that's  practically  new." 

"I've  got  a  blue  one,  too.  That's 
what  I  tried  to  tell  you.  I  really  don't 
need  a  suit," 

"I've  seen  you  wear  this  gray  one 
almost  every  day,  so  if  there's  a  good 
sale  like  this  going  on,  there's  no  rea- 
son .why  you  shouldn't  take  advanta-^e 
of  it." 

The  salesman  approached  the  B;)r- 
ners  with.  ''Are  vou  being  taken  care 
of?' 

"He  wants  to  buy  a  suit."  Mrs. 
Bonier  answered  quickly.  "Size  40." 

"A\  ill  you  let  me  talk  for  myself." 
Mr.  Borner  snarled  as  he  followed  his 
wife  over  to  the  racks,  but  Mrs.  Bor- 
ner was  too  busy  watching  the  man 
across  the  aisle  trying  on  a  checkered 
coat. 

"Look,  Jack,  that's  nice." 

"I'm  not  like  you,  thank  goodness. 
I  don't  want  something  just  because 
the  other  fellow's  buying  it.  And  let 
me  talk  to  the  salesman  for  a  change, 
will  you  ?" 

TIk'  salesman  returned  with  a  gra\ 
coat  and  said  to  Mr.  Borner,  "Slip 
}our  coat  off  and  try  this  one  just  for 
size." 

Mr.  Bonier  slipped  off  his  coat  and 
])icked  uj)  the  one  the  salesman  hail 
lirought. 

"Jack,  you're  not  going  to  buv  an- 
other gray." 

'Tm  trying  it  on  just  for  size." 

"W  ell,  try  another  color  on  just  for 
size.  I'd  like  him  to  have  a  nice  check 
or  stripe,"  Mrs.  Borner  said  to  the 
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PURITAN 

DINING  ROOM 

Old  Boston  e 

There  is  something  a  little  English, 
something  a  little  French  and  a  whole 
lot  American  about  these  delightful, 
cool  rooms.  If  you  enjoy  good  food 
and  delicious  cocktails,  It's  the  Puritan  I 

Luncheon  from  50c. 
Dinner  from  $1.25 

Lobster  glorified^with  special  menu. 
16  Scotches  to  choose  from. 


370   COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 


DININGt-DANCiNG 
IN  THE  NEW 

SfSTOn:S  MOST  QLmOMUS 

MO  excmnc  ovtqom 

TERRACe  CflF£ 

The  Hotel  fen^aie 

SJ<  BEACON  ST..  BOSTON 

B£l>HAItD  SHMPePO  SA//0£/f        C£»f.  MGA. 
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Q'he  Pioneer 

410  Stuart  Street 
BOSTON 

Transient  and  permanent  residence 
for  business  and  professional  women 


REASONABLE 

ATTRACTIVE 

CONVENIENT 


Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Shop 
open  to  Men  and  Women 

Special  Parties  Catered  To 

KENmore  7940 


salesman.  "Something  like  that  man  - 
trying  on  over  there." 

"Very  well." 

No  sooner  liad  the  salesman  left 
than  Mr.  Borner  began,  "For  heaven's 
sake,  will  you  let  me  talk  to  him  ?" 

But  Mrs.  Borner  had  been  waiting 
for  this  opportune  moment  to  say,  "1 
might  as  well  tell  you  why  I'm  so  par- 
ticular about  this  suit.  I  want  you  to 
look  especially  nice — mother's  coming 
to  visit  us  next  week." 

"And  she  likes  checked  suits,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"You  know  she's  always  complain- 
ing about  how  you  look,  and  I  want 
you  to  wear  something  that'll  please 
her  for  a  change." 

The  salesman  returned  with  two 
coats,  a  blue  chalk  stripe  and  a  black 
pin  stripe,  but  before  he  could  speak, 
Mr.  Borner  said,  "I'd  better  not  try 
anything  on  until  I  make  this  clear — 
I  want  a  suit  with  three  pairs  of 
trousers." 

"Three  pairs?"  the  astonished  sales- 
man said. 

"Three  pairs?"  Mrs.  Borner  re- 
peated. "Why  three  ?  I  never  heard  of 
that  before.  You  can't  even  buy  two  -  - 
■  liis  is  war  time  !" 

"W  ell,  it's  this  way."  Mr.  Borner 
said  grimly  to  the  salesman,  "my  wife 
wears  oile  pair,  and  now  it  seems  my 
mother-in-law  wants  to  wear  the 
other,  and  I'd  like  to  have  a  pair  for 
myself." 

— A.  L.  Laufe 


GRILL*** 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  Gmm 

Mass.  Avenue  af 
Norway  Sfreef 


FOR  A  WHALE 

DINE 
DANCE 
RELAX 

anjol/  Q  supzrb  ravuQ 
afBosfon^s  famous 

^6  WINCM£ST£R  ST,  HUBIW 
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otei  cjouraine  — 

"Where  Boston  really  begins" 


Food  at  its  hest 


Rooms  that  af^eal 

Service  as  desired 

Gafe  O^oyal 

Air  Conditioned 
Pofular  all  day  service 

Hancock  3500 
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•  continuous  entertainment 
©  pete  iierman  and  orcliestra 

•  paul  zara  trio 

•  visit  ttie  circular  bar 
©  no  federal  tax 


47  HUNTlNaTON  AVENUE 


ALWAYS  SOMCTHINC  NEW  AND  BETTER 

TAEUE  D'HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

(closed  Sundays) 

private  parties  com  8280 

159  NEWBURY  ST.  BOSTON 


Jli^Hat 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 


MUSIC 

.  .  ♦  The  first  week  of  the  16th 
season  of  Esplanade  concerts  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  new  high  in  pop- 
ularity and  audience  contributions. 
Nearly  every  niglit  .\rthur  Fiedler 
and  his  orchestra  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony men  attracted  crowds  in  the 
vicinity  of  20.000.  Each  night  also 
averaged  $500  in  the  fund  boxes 
placed  upon  the  concert  grounds  be- 
fore the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial 
Shell  on  the  Charles  River  Esplanade. 

In  the  past  audiences  of  20,000 
were  not  uncommon,  but  they  were 
not  always  to  be  found  on  consecutive 
evenings.  But  never  in  the  history 
of  the  free,  open-air  concerts  have 
the  fund  boxes  contained  so  much 
money. 

Mr.  Fiedler,  his  players  and  the 
public  enjoyed  good  weather  during 
the  first  seven  evenings,  which  is  ob- 
viously a  consideration  of  major  im- 
portance down  on  the  Esplanade.  Both 
customers  and  performers  can  take 
quite  a  whif?  of  rain,  but  let  a  hard 
shower  develop  and  watch  everybody 
scurry  for  cover.  This  year  Saturday 
evenings  will  be  unfailing  at  least  for 
the  radio  audience. 

Charles  O'Connell  arranged  a  more 
or  less  straight  symphonic  program 
as  first  guest  conductor  of  the  Sum- 
mer. Leading  of¥  with  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony,  he  continued 
with  his  own  orchestration  of  the 
Bach  chorale  "A  Mighty  Fortress  Is 
Our  God" ;  Tchaikovsky's  "Romeo 
and  JuHet,"  the  "Briar  Rose"  waltz 
from  the  same  composer's  "Sleeping 
Beauty"  score,  and  wound  up  with 
tliat  rousing  Sousa  March,  "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever."  Mr.  O'Connell's 
talents  and  characteristics  as  conduc- 
tor are  well  known  by  virtue  of  past 
appearances  at  Pops  and  on  the  Espla- 
nade. 

Mr.  Fiedler's  opening  concert  for 
children,  coming  on  the  first  \\'ednes- 
day  morning  of  the  season,  attracted 
about  3000  youngsters.  While  the 
children's  programs  have  been  heard 
by  more  kids  than  that,  this  figure  set 
a  record  for  an  opening  concert. 

— Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
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BOOKS 


♦  ♦  ♦  These  are  days  which  try  a 
book  reviewer's  soul.  Not  to  mention 
his  patience.  There's  a  paper  short- 
age and  ])ul)h'sliers  are  far  more  than 
usually  cagey  in  their  ventures.  And 
you,  and  the  family  next  door,  are 
buying  books  with  the  appetite  of  a 
kid  who  has  found  a  five  dollar  bill  in 
front  of  a  drugstore  advertising- 
double  sodas  on  a  hot  August  day. 
And  there  just  aren't  enough  review 
copies  to  go  'round  and  the  supply  of 
office  boys  in  publishing  houses  is  lim- 
ited and  the  review  copies  mailed  miss 
t!:c  mail. 

So  there's  Tittle  to  do  except  con- 
coct a  one-dish  reader's  meal  out  of 
■  oddments  of  this  and  that  and  a  smid- 
gin of  something  else  and  serve  the 
lone  review  as  a  dessert  course  to  this 
])0t  luck  fare. 

First,  Little,  Brown's  publicity  gal, 
informed  of  our  last  week's  review  of 
"Cluny  Brown,"  called  up  to  protest 
that  we  beat  the  gun  on  the  release 
date.  And  to  remind  us.  that  "Cluny 
Brown"  is  likely  to  be  a  best  seller 
and  maybe  even  be  blessed  by  top- 
flight reviewers.  We're  sorry  we  vio- 
lated the  release  date  for  reviewing 
the  book  ;  we  had  no  intention  of  mis- 
behaving so. 

So  we  reread  '"Cluny  Brown"  on 
our  knees  before  the  shrine  of  the  late 
Alexander  W'oolcott  (may  his  spirit 
smile  upon  us)  and  with  special  inten- 
tion toward  the  standards  of  the  late 
lamented  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Having  done  this,  and  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  possible  and  probable 
blessing  of  the  book  by  Clifton  Fadi- 
nian,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  it  is 
hammock  and  bonbon  reading  for  a 
fat  lady  in  a  ruffled  pink  wrapper. 

Next,  our  apologies  to.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company  for  messing  up 
their  release  date  on  Jean  Stafford's 
'Boston  Adventure."  Actually  the 
publication  of  this  item  seems  to  be 
indefinite,  "either  late  in  August  or 
early  in  September." 

Being  mindful  of  the  ease  of  sin- 
ning by  lack  of  charity  I  toiled  through 
portions  of  "Boston  Adventure"  again 
lest  I  might  have  nfisled  you.  I  still" 
cannot  imagine  why  it  was  written  or 
published  and  for  the  sake  of  adven- 
turesome' readers  I  hope  they  release 


it  on  a  cool  day.  It's  that  tough  g'jing. 

If  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 
feel  I've  been  unjust  I'll  cite  them 
l^age  and  paragra])h  in  which  the  au- 
thor perpetrates  150-word-long  sen- 
tences. And  inventory  sundry  other 
crimes. 

I  know  I'm  vulnerable  in  so  doing 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  such  a  fine 
house  might  have  read  or  edited  this 
manuscript  before  having  the  plates' 
made. 

There  is  the  chance  that  some  re-  " 
viewers  will  forgive  this  verbosity  and 
make  excuses  for  comparing  this  book 
to  those  of  the  late  "Tom"  Wolfe.  If 
'tliere  be  such  I  hope  Wolfe  haunts 
them  heavily.  But  I  anticipate  some 
such  reviewer's  daring  and  would  take 
out  insurance  against  such  a  belated 
belittling  of  Wolfe. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  sends  enthralling 
news  by  special  courier :  Major  Mun- 
ro  Leaf  has  just  created  "Gordon  the 
Goat."  He  did  it,  illustrations  and  all, 
on  a  tablet  on  a  borrowed  desk  in 
their  office  ...  in  three  hours  fiat! 
And  that  was  portal  to  portal  timing. 
They  plan  bringing  it  out  in  the  Fall 
and  are  ready  to  tell  the  world  it's  as 
good  as  "Ferdinand."  We  wait. 


There's  a  note  in  a  Fiandom  House 
news  release  we  must  share  with  y(ju. 

Says  it:  "Three  of  the  biggest  suc- 
cesses on  the  Random  House  list 
were  written  by  graduates  of  Brown 
.University:  Quentin  Reynolds'  "The 
Curtain  Ri.ses,"  .S.  J.  Perelnian's 
"Crazy  Like  a  Fox,"  and  Howard 
Hunt's  "Limit  of  Darkness."  Ex- 
plains a  director  of  the  publishing 
house :  'There  is  a  Providence  which 
shapes  our  ends.'  "  \\'ill  Providence 
and  Brown  take  a  bow,  please? 

Dessert  coming  up !  And  what  a 
dish ! 

»  .  ♦  I  HATE  to  go  rhapsodic  over 
,  a  book,  any  book.  I  have  read  war 
books  for  years  until  I  am  satiated,  I 
think.  I  can't  read'  another  one. 
There  can't  be  anything  more  to  say. 
My  prejudice  stands  ready  with  a  bay- 
onet upon  opening  another  war  book. 

Hobert  Douglas  Skidmore's  Valley 
of  the  Sky,  issued  last  week  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  ran  that 
gauntlet  so  successfully  that  I  felt 
emotions  so  long  atrophied  I  had  for- 
gotten they  could  be  evoked. 

Valley  of  the  Sky  is  a  slender  vol- 
ume running  to  only  170  pages.  But 
it  is  a  hauntingly  beautiful  book  ca- 
pal)le  of  resurrecting  everv  bit  of  vour 


"She's  the  best  cook  I  ever  had.    Just  watt  'till  you  tasti  her  angel  cake. 
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pride  in  having  tlie  good  fortune  to 
1)0  an  American,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  the  day 
by  day  camaraderie  of  the  ten  man 
crew  of  the  Heartless  Harpie,  an 
American  fighting  plane.  You  live 
with  these  men.  You  know  them  far 
more  intimately  than  you  know  the 
chap  in  the  next  ofifice.  Despite  the 
brevity  of  your  association  with  them 
they  will  be  unforgettable  compan- 
ions. 

In  these  men  you  have  the  story  of 
the  persistence  of  the  best  of  what  we 
frequently  too  lightly  and  thought- 
lessly call  Americanism.  Sometimes 
tlie\'  seem  to  the  reader  weak  ;  some- 
times strong — but  they  are  always  hu-  . 
man,  the  kind  of  folk  most  believable. 

The  publishers  indicate  that  this  is 
Skidmore's  first  novel.  If  that  be  so, 
whether  he  ever  writes  another,  he 
has  a  right  to  feel  that  he  has  achieved 
a  sujierb  job  of  craftsmanship.  His 
sentiment  never  jellies  into  sentimen- 
tality. He  has  been  wisely  unafraid 
to  endow  his  men  with  sensitivit\-  and 
lie  has  left  a  residue  of  boy  in  almost 
every  man. 

J 'alley  oj  the  Sky  moved  me  as  I 
felt  myself  moved  in  the  First  World 
\\'ar  when  I  discovered  Rupert 
Brooks'  war  sonnets  in  the  ])oetrv 


page  of  the  old  Literary  Digest.  Along- 
with  a  good  many  others  of  you  I  had 
told  myself  that  I  could  not  feel  so . 
again. 

Has  the  book  no  faults?  I  suppose 
it  has  technical  flaws,  yes.  But  the 
emotional  satisfaction  of  reading  it  is 
so  powerful  that  the  flaws  are  unde- 
tectable and  to  seek  them  out  would 
be  like  looking  for  a  rusty  needle  in  a 
well-stocked  granary  in  time  of  star- 
vation. 

For  we  are  a  starved  folk  in  many 
departments  of  our  reading  lives  these 
days.  The  publishing  world  has  been 
commanded  to  do  an  amazing  per- 
formance of  infusing  us  with  all  kinds 
of  emotions.  And  this  forced  feeding- 
has  left  us  with  a  soured  stomach. 

In  Valley  of  the  Sky  you'll  find  an 
antidote  for  much  of  the  war-en- 
forced boredom  of  ideological  books. 
And  you'll  get  a  shot  in  the  arm  for 
your  flagging  emotional  patriotism. 

No  !  I'm  wrong.  Valley  of  the  Sky 
is  not  a  stimulant.  It  is  far  more  akin 
to  the  use  of  glucose  for  intra-venous 
feeding.  It  will  get  into  your  blood 
stream.  It  will  starch  your  chin.  It 
will  make  you  in  your  capacity  as  a 
civilian  more  vitally  a  part  of  the  war 
effort.  And  it  will  achieve  this  with- 
out creating  hatred  or  bitterness. 

— Raube  Walters 


"/  was  watching  my  hat  and  coat,  and  somebody  stole  my  steak  !  " 
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WITH  THE  THOROUGHBREDS 


.  .  ♦  Sandwiched  in  between 
tlie  conventions  of  the  two  major 
political  parties  at  Chicago  this  sum- 
mer was  the  convention  of  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Racing 
Commissioners,  held  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  July  5  and  6.  President 
Charles  F.  Connors,  of  Boston,  the 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Racing  Commission,  gave  the  keynote 
address  which  fairly  sparkled  with 
>age  advice.  Highlighting  the  fact 
that  racing  at  present  is  at  the  peak  of 
its  popularity,  Mr.  Connors  urged 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  hold  the 
l)ublic  confidence  in  the  sport.  The 
amount  of  money  turned  over  to  the 
various  charity  and  war  fund  agen- 
cies, by  the  promoters  of  the  race- 
tracks throughout  the  country,  con- 
tinues to  increase  as  the  season  goes 
on. 

The  meetings  in  New  England  are 
still  drawing  big  crowds,  especially 
on  Saturdays  and  days  when  the 
.stakes  are  run.  Glancing  over  the 
stakes  book  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Autumn  meeting  at  Narragansett 
Park,  one  notes  that  The  New  Eng- 
land Oaks  will  be  run  on  Labor  Day, 
Monday,  Sept.  4.  There  is  no  three- 
year-old  who  can  match  strides  with 
the  1944  sensation  Twilight  Tear 
from  Calumet  Farm  and  should  her 
trainer,  "Plain"  Ben  Jones,  ship  her 
here  for  the  race,  New  England  race- 
goers will  have  a  chance  to  see  one 
of  the  greatest  fillies  of  all  time.  The 
daughter  of  Bull  Lea  and  Lady  Lark 
by  Blue  Larkspur  has  made  a  won- 
derful record  this  season  and  proved 
herself  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  along- 
side of  Miss  Woodford  Beldame. 
Ruthless  and  Regret  all  of  whom  were 
speed  marvels.  These  fillies  defeated 
colts  time  after  time.  Beldame  was 
the  only  filly  to  win  the  Saratoga  Cup. 
Bull  Lea  will  be  remembered  by  turf- 
ites in  this  sector  for  his  winning  per- 
formances in  the  James  C.  Thornton 
Memorial,  Autumn  Handicaps,  and 
his  bang  up  second  to  Stagehand  in 
the  Narragansett  Special  of  1938.  In 
the  Classic  Stakes  at  Chicago  on  July 


22  Twilight  Tear  ran  away  and  hid 
from  the  field  which  included  her 
stablemate,  the  Kentucky  Derby  win- 
ner Pensive,  crossing  the  finish  line 
of  the  mile  and  a  quarter  race  in 
2.03  3-5.  For  this  she  garnered  $62,- 
050  for  her  owner  Warren  Wright, 
the  Baking  Powder  King,  Kate 
Smith's  boss  y'know.  Mr.  Wright, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  success- 
ful sportsmen  in  America,  maintains 
one  of  the  finest  breeding  establish- 
ments in  the  world  and  with  his  great 
horse  Whirlaway  in  the  stud  will 
probably  lead  the  American  breeders 
in  years  to  come. 

His  father,  William  Wright,  who 
established  and  made  a  fortune  in 
the  baking  powder  business,  was  a 
breeder  of  harness  horses,  purchasing 
acre  after  acre  of  the  best  land  in  the 
Blue  Grass  State.  After  his  father's 
death  in  1931,  W^arren  Wright  sold 
the  trotting  stock  and  went  in  for 
Thoroughbreds.  At  first  he  had  some 
broodmares  and  the  stallion  Hadagal, 
a  son  of  Sir  Galahad  III.  Later,  he 
purchased  Bostonian  and  a  quarter 
interest  in  Blenheim  II,  sire  of 
Whirlaway. 

Although  he  has  won  the  Kentucky 
Derby  with  Whirlaway  and  Pensive, 
Mr.  \Vright  believes  that  such  an  im- 
portant three-year-old  stake  as  this 
should  not  be  held  so  early  in  the 
season.  He  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  having  for  a  trainer  a  man  like 
Ben  Jones.  Like  many  other  trainers 
of  the  older  school  of  horsemen,  the 
affable  Missourian  is  at  his  best  in 


prepping  a  horse  for  a  distance  race. 
Many  of  the  patrons  of  the  tracks 
in  this  section  of  the  country  com- 
plain about  the  small  proportion  of 
races  at  a  mile  and  over. 

As  there  are  more  sprinters  than 
distance  runners,  the  short  distance 
events  attract  large  fields.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  big  fields  lead 
to  big  wagering.  .Statistics  publi.shed 
by  the  State  Racing  Commissions 
show  that  wagering  is  heavier  on  the 
races  over  a  mile  than  under  a  mile. 
Realizing  this  the  management  of 
Narragansett  Park  will  hold  a  series 
of  distance  races  on  Wednesdays  dur- 
ing the  meeting.  These  will  be  handi- 
cap affairs  for  three-year-olds  and  up. 
Beginning  August  16,  the  first  one 
will  be  at  a  mile  and  a  sixteenth  and 
the  distances  lengthened  till  on  Sep- 
tember 27  the  final  race  at  two  miles 
and  a  sixteenth.  Besides  the  purse  of 
$2500  for  the  winner  of  each  race 
there  will  be  additional  awards  for  the 
owner  and  trainer  scoring  the  great- 
est number  of  points. 

In  the  early  days  of  racing  in  Amer- 
ica horses  raced  three  heats  of  four 
miles  each.  At  the  Union  Course, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  in  May, 
1823,  Eclipse,  a  nine-year-old,  carry- 
ing 126  pounds,  defeated  Henry  in 
a  match.  The  times  for  the  three 
heats  were  7.37,  7.49  and  8.24.  Many 
horsemen  and  breeders  claim  that  be- 
cause of  the  emphasis  placed  on  sprint- 
ing races  here  in  the  U.S.A.,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  import  breeding 
stock  from  England  to  impart  stamina 


to  our  Thoroughbreds. 


— Ed  Gushing 


PvT  AUE.X  DANAATO 
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DOG  RACING 


.  »  ♦  The  offspring  of  the  famous 
dogs  of  other  years  are  doing  all  right 
at  \\'pnderland.  You'll  hear  a  com- 
ment or  two  ahout  the  dogs  not  run- 
ning right  this  year,  but  on  the  whole, 
blood  seems  to  tell.  If  you  wonder 
why  your  hound  lost  by  a  nose,  you 
may  find  that  his  grandparents  also 
tended  to  lose  by  noses. 

Rural  Rube  is  a  name  that  every 
dog-  follower  knows.  He  made  an  im- 
pressive  record  at  Revere  and  all  over 
the  country  and  his  offspring  are  now 
coming  in,  in  the  money.  Rube's  myri- 
ad offspring  are  very  active  now  while 
the  old  man  himself  is  out  to  pasture. 

A  couple  of  Rural  Rube's  offspring 
doing  well  this  season  at  Wonderland 
are  Little  Rube  and  Keen  Rube,  who 
are  earning  their  own  popularity  in 
the  shadow  of  their  great  papa.  Little 
Rube  was  favored  to  walk  away  with 
the  All-Florida  Derby  last  winter  but 
encountered  trouble  in  that  annual 
racing  classic  and  had  to  be  denied 
that  canine  honor.  At  Wonderland 
with  an  enviable  record  on  his  head, 
this  Mildred  B.  Cotter  kennel  rep- 
resentative appears  ready  to  compen- 
sate for  his  southern  disappointment, 
while  Keen  Rube  is  also  heading 
places  with  a  good  in-the-money  rec- 
ord behind  him. 

Rural  Rube  is  only  one  of  the  great 
family  sired  by  My  Laddie.  Fern  Na- 
ture, sister  of  Rube,  and  Big  Laddie 
are  two  other  members  of  the  family 
who  have  made  big  names  for  them- 
selves. Two  consistent  performers  of 
the  current  season  at  the  track  bred 
from  My  Laddie  are  Juanita  and  The 
Man,  from  the  kennel  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Jones,  one  of  the  foremost  woman- 
owners  in  the  country.  In  topnotch 
competition  at  the  beach  track  tliis 
year,  Juanita  has  already  attained  a 
record  of  eight  money  finishes  in  four- 
teen starts,  not  bad  for  a  juvenile  ken- 
nel star.  Her  litter  mate  has  a  rec- 
ord of  three  money  finishes  at  the 
present  time. 

My  Laddie  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific of  the  great  dogs.  Among  the 
racers  at  Wonderland,  his  kin  are 
Top  Note,  Golden  Mane,  My  Trou- 
bador,  all  slow  breakers,  notorious 
tailrunners,  and  strong  finishers. 


Rube  is  the  best  known  of  all  the 
My  Laddie  family.  He  was  a  genius 
as  racing  dogs  go  and  more  than  once 
a  wave  of  handclapping  went  through 
the  stands  as  he  passed.  He  had  a 
football  player's  sense  of  timing  and 
broken-field  running.  He  would  tear 
along  behind  the  pack,  letting  some 
other  dog  set  the  pace,  see  an  open- 
ing, and  drive  over  toward  the  rail 
and  through  ahead  to  win.  Often  dogs 
running  in  front  of  him  would  get 
tangled  or  pushed,  but  Rube  would 
evaluate  the  situation  and  without 
breaking  stride  he  would  slow  down 
or  speed  up  to  take  advantage  of  a 
hole.  His  change  of  pace  was  un- 
canny and  his  smooth  running  won  a 
staggering  number  of  races.  He  once 
leaped  over  a  dog  who  was  in  trouble 
in  front  of  him  and  went  on  to  win. 

Rural  Rube's  sons  and  daughters 
are  all  good  rail  runners.  Of  course, 
a  dog  can  be  trained  to  run  the  rail, 
but  the  trouble  with  that  is  that  he 
will  try  to  get  to  the  rail  too  soon  and 
spoil  his  chances  by  messing  up  the 
other  dogs.  It  is  better  to  have  instinc- 
tive rail  runner  like  the  Rube  who 
had  enough  track  sense  to  run  the 


rail  when  it  paid.  Running  wide 
means  covering  a  greater  distance  to 
get  to  the  same  place,  and  it  takes  a 
faster  dog. 

Both  the  management  at  Wonder- 
land and  the  kennel  owners  themselves 
have  come  to  recognize  that  good 
breeding  is  the  answer  to  a  lot  of 
canine  problems.  Got  a  dog  that 
breaks  fast  from  the  starting  gate? 
Combine  him  with  a  strain  that  has 
stamina  as  its  strong  point  and  you 
have  the  perfect  dog — maybe.  That 
is  the  dream  hound  and  the  goal  of 
every  trainer  and  owner. 

By  way  of  encouraging  good  breed- 
ing, the  track  at  Revere  is  offering 
prizes  to  the  breeder  of  a  winning  dog 
in  addition  to  the  regular  purse  to  the 
owner.  There  have  been  a  few  $500 
prizes  given  this  way  and  there  has 
been  one  of  $1000. 

It  might  seem  that  some  of  the  sys- 
tems for  picking  dogs  would  have  a 
chance  if  they  consider  breeding. 
Owners  themselves  buy  and  breed 
dogs  to  win,  so  the  fellow  who  knows 
where  the  two  dollar  window  is  might 
do  well  to  follow  their  lead.  It  may 
well  be  that  a  winner  can  be  picked 
on  the  basis  of  breeding  alone. 

\\'hile  it  may  be  significant,  breed- 
ing alone  is  only  one  factor  in  a  race. 
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The  condition  of  the  track  and  the 
condition  of  the  dog  itself  are  obvi- 
ously important  too.  There  is  prob- 
ably someone  who  will  say  that  at- 
mospheric pressure  determines  the 
winner  in  the  race. 

A  dog's  mama  and  papa  do  not  al- 
ways have  a  perfect  litter.  Some  of 
the  animals  will  be  useless  for  racing. 
There  can  be  black  sheep  in  every 
family.  To  make  selecting  dogs  on 
the  sole  basis  of  breeding  more  of  a 
gamble,  once  in  a  while  the  offspring 
of  a  famous  canine  will  be  good 
enough  to  win  consistently. 

Motorman  was  a  great  dog  when  he 
raced  about  1935,  but  he  would  only 
be  second-rate  if  he  were  competing 
now.  The  sport  had  just  become  pop- 
ular about  that  time  and  Motorman 
became  the  idol  of  the  tracks.  Motor- 
man  was  a  front  runner.  He  would 
break  fast  from  any  starting  position 
and  stay  on  top.  Even  if  he  did  stum- 
ble a  bit  at  the  start  once  in  a  while, 
old  track  fans  will  tell  you  that  he 
could  still  pull  right  out  in  front. 

Motorman's  descendants  are  now 
obscured  by  other  strains.  His  sons 
and  daughters  have  made  him  a 
grandpa  so  many  times  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  follow  the  family 
except  in  those  large  volumes.  He 
was  not  the  best  of  dogs,  they  will 
tell  you,  but  he  did  transmit  some  im- 
portant characteristics  to  later  gen- 
erations. 

Out  West  about  the  same  time,  the 
Traffic  Court  strain  became  the  first 
real  money  makers.  The  original  dog 
made  about  $30,000  in  purses  and 
stud  fees.  Out  of  eight  starts,  he  once 
had  six  wins. 

The  purses  do  not  usually  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  dog's  earnings.  With 
the  greater  consciousness  about 
breeding,  stud  fees  often  overshadow 
anything  the  dog  earned  in  competi- 
tion. The  usual  procedure  is  tp  race 
a  dog  for  a  few  years  and  then  retire 
him  to  stud.  Fees  range  from  $100  to 
$500,  with  most  of  them  falling  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Traffic  Court  dogs  had  the  real 
athletic  fighting  spirit.  Fast  breakers, 
they  had  the  innate  strength  that 
made  them  famous  for  their  strong 
finishes. 

Breaking  four  world  speed  rec- 
ords and  tying  another  was  the  rec- 


ord hung  up  by  Never  Roll  during  the 
1942  season.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  sport  has  one  greyhound  hung  up 
such  a  succession  of  world  records. 
The  Never  Roll  strain  has  gone 
through  ten  generations  and  they  all 
show  the  characteristics  of  the  fam- 
ily, slow  breaking  and  tremendous 
finishing.  Lucky  Roll,  son  of  Never 
Roll,  is  the  papa  of  the  current  Re- 
vere track  sensation,  Meryle  Ann. 
This  little  bitch,  weighing  ten  to  twen- 
ty pounds  lighter  than  her  competi- 
tion, has  set  a  record  of  eight  wins  in 
ten  starts  at  this  writing. 

Breeding,  to  repeat,  is  the  best 
start  for  a  good  dog.  The  odds  are 
that  the  little  pup  will  be  grateful 
that  you  recognize  his  superiority  by 
putting"  dough  on  his  nose.  Horse 
owners  have  found  that  it  means  ev- 
erything in  some  races  and  dog  fol- 
lowers are  not  far  behind  in  seeing 
that  the  same  applies  to  their  house- 
broken  favorites.  Training  can  ruin 
a  dog  by  bringing  him  along  too  fast, 
just  like  the  boxer  who  gets  into  high- 
powered  competition  before  he  is 
ready.  The  animal  has  to  race  within 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  his  best  racing 
weight  as  registered  with  the  Racing 
Commission. 

Several  of  the  owners  at  the  Re- 
vere track  are  women.  Juanita  and 
The  Man,  kin  of  My  Laddie,  are 
owned  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Jones.  Little 
Rube  and  Keen  Rube  are  owned  by 
Mildred  B.  Cotter.  Other  feminine 
women-owners  and  breeders  now  at 
Wonderland  with  their  kennels  are 
Mrs.  Myron  A.  Haughn,  Mrs.  Elena 
A.  Boyle,  and  Miss  Georgianna  Hall, 
the  latter  hailing  from  nearby  Mai- 
den. 

The  competition  between  the  lead- 
ing women  and  male  kennel  owners 
has  helped  no  end  to  produce  several 
of  the  finest  racing  thoroughbreds 
ever  to  run  at  Wonderland.  With 
winning  the  race  as  their  goal,  these 
intent  dog  owners  and  dog  lovers  have 
improved  the  stock  even  during  the 
few  short  years  that  the  sport  has 
been  popular  in  this  country.  Motor- 
man  would  hardly  be  a  match  for 
Meryle  Ann.  Remember,  though,  the 
next  time  you  look  at  the  form  chart 
— they  are  still  looking  for  the  per- 
fect dog. 

— Sid  Shear 


Photographs 

of  AFFECTION 


Cheerful  remembrances  with  your  dear 
ones  are  truly  photographs  which  speak 
of  love.  Morale  picker-uppers  that  will 
b  ing  added  courage  in  future  days. 
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GROUP 

ENLARGEMENTS 


$3 


STUDIOS 

49  West  St.,  Boston 
Phone  HUBbard  5855 


q:he  E.    Horn  Co. 

Established  1839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  .  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 

429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Moss. 

Telephone  LIBerty  3903 


COOLEYS 

Established  1  860 

English  Leather 
Billfolds 

Ch  ma  ana  Gl  ass 

34  Newbury  St. 


INC. 


KEN.  38S7 


Boston 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave.   (MU.  9-7920). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
&  49th  St.  (WI.  2-1200).  Payson  Re's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves 
S2.50  after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.   (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hote 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  week- 
days, $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  top  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  a  -  Hudson  Rivers. 
(Men.  nite  service  n  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  co    ,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  K  son,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Di  er  from  $2.00-$2.50 
Sat.  &  Sun.  Min  :  2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Cha  terbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M.  No  cover — No 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
$1.75  No  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
day.   A  unique  grotto  lik'e  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  SI. 50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Dinner  from  $1.25.    3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supjier. 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 
from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  c  sine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

EI  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 

Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 


Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.   No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever. 
Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  $1.65. 

One  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central-  Pk.  So.  See  for 
yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).    Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
\'ery  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,  S4th  & 
B'way.  For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.  Outstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

Oyster  Bar,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  Oyster  Bar  is  famous 
'round  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  course,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  service  is  speedy. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food; 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.    7  East  44th  St 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  Open 

I  A.M.  daily,  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M.— 
$1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  man- 
hattan's  newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  food. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefe  ler 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.   Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.   Op  n 

II  to  1  A.M.  incl.  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  $1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle   Meuniere,    12  E.   52nd   St.  (WI 

2-9437).    Decorative  triumph.  Royal  far 

served.   Closed  Sun. 
Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St 

(EL.  5-8561).   Charming  French  Restau 

rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fix 
luncheon  $1.50,  and  a  Pre-Theatre  din 
ner  from  $2  from  6  P.M.  A  la  cart 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  th 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis 
tinguished  cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason 
able  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'way,  Broadway's  Tow 
Hall. 

Mayan,    16   West   51st   Street.  (6-5800) 
Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  foo 
Luncheon    entrees    from    65c.  Sizzlin 
skillet  dinner,  from  81.75.    Different  n" 
tional  dish  each  day. 

Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALIAN 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.    (ME.  3-8185 

Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italia 

food.  Inexpensive. 
Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.   Authentic  Ital 

ian  food,  including  time  honored  favor 

ites.    Bar,  Luncheons   and  Dinner 

Closed  Sundays. 
Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.    (BR.  9-5511) 

A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfeo 

meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

CasUeholm,  344  W.  57th  St.    (CI.  7-0873 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty 
ing.    Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  No- 
men. 

Wivel,    254   W.    54th   St.   (CI.  7-9056 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbo 
Dinner  from  $1.85.    No  minimum  exce 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss    Pavilion,    38    E.    50th    St.  (E 
5-8680).   Superb  Swiss  and  Continen 
food.    Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon  fro 
$1.25.    Dinner  from  S2.00.    Closed  Sun 
day. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newe; 
Skipper   Restaurant    at    7    E.    44th  S- 
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m  CONTINENTAL 


CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON 
31  4'4,  {fiom  Hut  QoHtiKeMicU  Ifou^'fte  Su^e  Ot'i,  ^befuiMiL 


Fall  will  be  a  bit  brighter  if  your  suit  is  a  smart 
plaid  or  stripe  on  a  light  background,  in  a  single 
or  double  breasted  drape  tailored  by  Stein  Bloch 
at  $55.00. 


PROVINCETOW 

ON   THE  TIP   OF   C>IP£  COO 


From  Boston  .  .  .  Foster's  Wharf,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party, 
to  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod,  first  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the 
new  world  ...  on  the  luxurious,  fun-full, 
ocean-going  liner  S.S.  Steel  Pier  .  .  .  through 
island-dotted  Boston  Harbor,  over  the  horizon 
for  a  brief  visit  to  the  broad  Atlantic,  then 
into  peaceful  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

Here's  a  trip  you'll  always  remember. 
Never  a  dull  moment.  Dancing,  snacks  in 
the  grill  room,  drinks  at  the  bar  and  other 
forms  of  recreation.  You'll  feel  swell  .  .  . 
appetite  sharpened,  nerves  relaxed,  cares  for- 
gotten. 

Four  and  a  half  hours  at  sea.  And  then 
Provincetown,  quaint,  untouched  by  the  mod- 
ern world.  Artists  and  fisherfolk  .  .  .  studios 
and  wharves.  And  swimming  .  .  .  dining  at 


famous  restaurants  and  tea  rqoms  .  .  .  sight- 
seeing .  .  .  relaxation  ...  11/2  hours  of  it. 

Then,  back  on  board  the  S.S.  Steel  Pier  for 
41/2  rnore  hours  of  healthful  "Vita-cation", 
strolling  the  decks,  playing  games,  more 
dancing.  Snug  in  a  comfortable  deck  chair 
.  .  .  perhaps  a  nap  or  two.  Back  to  Boston 
with  new  vitality,  ready  to  tackle  the  work-a- 
day  world  with  new  enthusiasm. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  you  might  say,  "aren't 
you  over-doing  it?"  "We  couldn't  if  we  tried. 
Ask  any  of  the  nearly  40,000  men,  women 
and  children  who  took  this  unforgettable  trip 
last  summer.  They'll  tell  you  that  you 
shouldn't  miss  being  among  the  50,000  or 
more  who  will  take  the  trip  this  summer. 

Make  a  date  today.  Call  Hubbard  2650  for  your 
reservation  —  now. 


CAPE  COD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

131  State  Street.  Boston 
HUBbord  2650 


How  Much  Does  It  Cost? 

Adults,  Round  Trip,  Weekdays,  $3.2"^ 

Adults,  Round  Trip,  Sundays,  $4.2'> 
Adults, 

One  way  daily  &  Sunday,  $2.25 

Special  Rates  for  children  under  12  and 

officers   and  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
armed  services 

One  way.  Daily  &  Sunday,  $1.75 

Round  Trip,  Weekdays,  $2.50 

Round  Trip,  Sundays,  $3  25 

(All  the  above  fares  include  15% 
Federal  Tax) 

WHAT'S  THE  SCHEDULE? 

Boat  leaves  Foster's  Wharf,  Boston 
Lv.  Daily  9:30  A.M.— Arr.  Province- 
town  2:00  P.M. — Lv.  Provincetown 
3:30  P.M.— Arr.  Boston  8:00  P.M. 


SPEND  A 


-eft 


*A  VACATION  FULL  OF 
SUNSHINE  VITAMINS 


I 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Areonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 
Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M. -11  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 
Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  vSunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Applv  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U. 
Building,  48  Boylston  Street,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  ser\'ice  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M. -5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.    Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 

Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  may  take  books  away. 
Ocean  Cruise  to  Provincetown.  Special 
rates  for  servicemen.  S.S.  Steel  Pier  sails 
at  9.30  A.M.  week  days  and  Sundays  from 
Foster's  Wharf — 9  hour  ocean  cruise — 1  yi 
hours  in  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod.  Dancing,  refreshments,  games 
and  other  recreation  on  board.  Call  Hub 
2650. 
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SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

American  Theatre  Wine  Stage  Door  Canteen 

of  Boston,  B.  Y.  ^I.  C.  Union  Bldg., 
48  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly, 
6  P.  AI.  to  midnight.  Stage  entertain- 
ment, free  refreshments,  dancing.  Dev. 
8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave..  Boston— Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — 1  uddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hosr.itality  and 

Social  Events.    Ticket  (  ffice— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 
ford Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston— Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Boston  J.W.E.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — L  om.  6620. 
Boston  Y.W.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,   Inc.,    118    Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath,  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army   &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,   32   City  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  onlv) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridfe  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
Ken.  7800. 
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HOME 
O  WN  ERSH  I  P 

HOMEMAKER  is  the 
way  —  the  modern  plan 
fitted  to  your  particular 
I         needs  and  income  —  ar- 
*        ranged  to  systematically  * 
reduce  your  loan  on  fav- 
orable terms  and  simple 
conditions. 
We  are  glad  to  review 
this  friendly  service  to 
fit  you. 

MERCHANTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

"WE  ARE  HOMEMAKERS" 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operatije  Bank  in  Massachusetts 


MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO    APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 


SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

3 5  X  7  ^^95 
photos 


Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 


160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


P  L  O  M  A  T 


necessary  accessory  to  ^ooJ  fingertip  grooming 
.  .  .  for  Lotk  men  and.  women  in  antl  out  of  service  .  .  .  and  sometkin^  tkey've  always 
wanted.  Diplomat  ky  La  Cross,  kandsome  smootk  leatker  case,  lined  witk  suede  leatker 
.  . .  compact  and  wafer-slim,  equipped  witk  La  Cross  forced  steel  implements  . .  .  in- 
cluding toe  nail  nippers,  cuticle  nippers,  cuticle  scissors,  utility  scissors,  fine  tweezers 
and  file.  $15.  plus  Ql<P  Federal  Excise  Tax.  Cosmetic  Jepartmevt. 


JORDAN     MARSH     COMPANY^     BOSTON,     MASS.      •      N  E  W  WE  N  G  L  A  N  D  ■  S     LARGEST  STORE] 


For  those  intent  upon  the  finer  things! 


'  ,4)  ^o<f 


ROSE 
PINE 

JASMINE 
BOUQUET 


-r  A.  G  e 


VINTAGE  SOAP 

THE 

CHOICE  OF  THE  CONNOISSEUR 
CREAMY  LATHERING     •     HIGHLY  SCENTED     •     LONG  LASTING 

BOX  OF  SIX  CAKES  $1.50  CASE  OF  12  BOXES  $17.00 

MURLEY  LLOYll  &  CO.,  IIVC,  XEW  YORK  CITY 

AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
and  other  fine  stores  from  coast  to  coast 


GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


rOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


>EA  FOOD 

^ieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Itlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


"INE  FOOD 

loraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

lolony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
Sundays. 

)inty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

'urgin-Park,  30  North  Market  Street 
(CAP.  2038).  Nationally  famous  dining 
rooms.  Good  substantial  food,  served  the 
way  you  like  it.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  market  district,  and  plenty  of 
market  men  eat  here,  too. 

reda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanove 
Street  (LAP.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

ardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

i-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners.  Good  music 
for  dancing  here.  Luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper.   Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
at  Kenmore  Square  offers  superb  food 
and  the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Nota- 
ble at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Socie- 
ty" is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name  will 
be  served  to  equal  the  best  you  have 
had  elsewhere.    A  gourmet's  paradise. 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB. 
1340).  Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food 
that's  prepared  by  chefs  who  know  their 
business.  Always  superlative  food. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 


The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 


Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 
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Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served.   $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.  m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  vSouth 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 


Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 


The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen. 


The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 


Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 


Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  $1  cover 
charge  after  9  p.  m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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COMPACT  MAKE-UP  m  i^^CUi^^ 

New  beauty  .  .  .  glamorous  beauty  ...  in  Doraldina  Compact 
Make-up  designed  for  young  skins.  Made  with  an  emulsified  lanolin 

base  your  make-up  stays  on  hour  after  hour  without  need 
of  re-powdering  ...  as  it  imparts  a  soft,  satiny  finish  and  helps  conceal 
minor  skin  imperfections.  Six  fashion-right  colors  to  choose  from.  $1.50 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 


Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art ;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  138  Newbury  St. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museimi,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museimi,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT  SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Garden  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The 
oldest  church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  waming  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
dunng  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.    Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 


A  RARE 

TREAT ! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

IF  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 


Art  (jgalletirs.  Eld. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


Blake's 


GIFTS 


Est.  1869 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 

GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSTON  STREET} 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.00  to  9.00 
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.  .  .  styles  your  kair  for 
scLool  and  every  occasion! 
It  s  youn6  and  smart 
and  needs  only  a 
CHARLES  OF  THE  RITZ 
permanent  to  kee|5  it  soft  and 
naturally  yours! 

RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 

Pkone:  Kenniore  53'2(2 


MIGAWD.  SHE'S 
DEAD  ! 

»  4  ♦  "You  order  your  dog  to  play 
dead.  It  lies  down,  still  like  a  trage- 
dienne shot  through  the  heart  in  the 
third  act.  Your  guests  politely  ap- 
plaud :  clever  doggy,  how  quickly  he 
died ! 

The  director  gives  a  sign ;  his  ac- 
tress falls  down.  The  script  says  she 
is  dead.  The  audience  must  believe 
she  is  dead.  Her  lover  accepts  the 
script  girl's  word  for  it.  He  sobs, 
wrings  his  hands,  and  proclaims  to 
the  world : 

"She  is  dead!" 

Or  grinds  his  teeth  in  nobly  re- 
strained grief  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 

Is  it  fair?  You  would  treat  a  dog 
better.  When  your  pet  is  only  play- 
ing dead,  you  are  satisfied  with  its 
laying  down.  Nobody  expects  any 
particular  realism  from  parlor  tricks. 
When  you  suspect  that  the  animal  is 
really  dead,  or  want  others  to  believe 
it,  you  spend  some  time  on  diagnosis. 
You  turn  the  poor  brute  over,  listen 
for  heart  beats,  or  at  least  kick  it,  to 
see  if  there  are  any  signs  of  life.  But 
I  have  yet  to  see  that  being  done  to  a 
would-be  leading  lady.  Nobody  turns 
her  over.  Nobody  even  kicks  her,  al- 
though some  of  her  rivals  may  be 
longing  to  do  so. 

I.  too,  assumed  that  in  a  drama  a 
playwright  may  kill  any  human  by  the 
simple  admonition,  similar  to  : 

"Die,  doggie,  die !" 

But  a  physician,  present  at  the 
rehearsal  of  one  of  my  plays,  set  me 
right. 

It  was  NITRATE,  staged  in  the 
Miami  Civic  Theatre.  We  were  re- 
writing it  as  we  went  along, — no  play 
is  ever  the  same  after  a  few-  re- 
hearsals. I  thought  my  heroine's 
death  scene  just  about  perfect,  with 
the  lover  testifying  to  it  according  to 
the  best  dramatic  traditions,  when  a 
loud  guffaw  from  the  audience  start- 
led me. 

"What  is  so  funny  about  it?"  I 
asked  sharply. 

A  gray  haired  gentleman  stood  up. 

"If  you  allow  me.  I  would  like  to 
explain.  .  .  .  You  see.  I  practice  medi- 
cine, and  know  something  about  death 
scenes.  Now,  this  lady,"  he  pointed 
to  the  suddenlv  resurrected  actress. 
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"lies  down  and  dies.  The  young  gen- 
tleman picks  up  her  hand,  looks  into 
her  face  and  pronounces  her  dead. 
Wiiy,  she  may  be  just  in  a  faint.  We 
would  never  diagnose  it  so  quickly. 
Even  if  she  swallowed  poison,  she 
may  only  be  in  a  coma.  How  about 
pumping  her  stomach  out?" 

And  he  told  me  about  the  numer- 
ous ways  in  which  doctors  make  sure 
tiiat  their  patient  won't  get  up  for  an 
encore. 

We  listened  in  embarrassed  silence. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  anyone  to  even 
put  a  mirror  to  her  mouth.  I  re-wrote 
the  scene  again. 

When  a  man  drowns,  rescuers 
sometimes  spend  hours  trying  to  re- 
vive his  apparently  dead  body.  Do 
you  remember  that  lifeguard  who 
actually  blew  the  breath  of  life  into 
tiie  mouth  of  a  small  boy  believed  dead 
by  his  father?  Even  when  the  heart 
actually  stops  beating  some  people  are 
revived  by  the  injection  of  adrenaline. 
Disinterested  strangers  do  that  for  a 
human  being,  sometimes  even  for  a 
cat.  But  in  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  stage  and  movie  productions, 
if  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  that 
you  are  dead,  everybody  takes  it  for 
granted.  Even  your  nearest.  It  is 
much  safer  to  die  in  real  life, — people 
are  not  so  eager  to  bury  you  alive. 

My  plea  for  the  poor,  die-easy 
performers : 

Please,  in  the  future,  at  least  give 
them  a  kick,  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  dead.  Or  push  your  toes  under 
the  body  and  turn  it  over.  It  would 
seem  more  realistic  if  you  announced 
only  then : 

"My  God,  she  is  dead  I" 

— Maria  Moravsky 
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COMMON  TALK 


Yes,  Yes 

♦  •  *  During  the  unlamented  heat 
wave  of  early  August,  we  came  across 
a  news  story  which  rated  a  mild 
chuckle.  The  few  lines  under  a  pic- 
ture of  two  girls  frollicking  at  the 
beach  read  this  way : 

"Doubly  Cool .  .  Trying  to  keep  cool 
while  enjoying  their  sun-tanning  and 
surf-bathing  at  Carson  Beach,  South 

Boston,  ,  of  Lawrence,  gets 

doubly  cooled  off  with  a  shower  from 
a  bucket  of  water  wielded  by  Satur- 
day a  mass  of  cool  air,  moving  down 
from  the  north,  coupled  with  a  cool 
sea  breeze,  resulted  in  a  drop  in  tem- 
perature of  14  degrees." 

Notes 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  humor  inherent  in  the 
present  rationing  and  restricted  daily 
life  of  all  of  us  gets  a  clever  pointing 
up  in  Juliet  Lowell's  new  book  Dear 
Sir,  published  by  Duell,  Sloan  & 
Pierce.  Letters  received  by  various 
w  ar  agencies  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
unconscious  wit,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  funny  ones. 

"Dear  Sir :  I  received  your  notice 
of  Seduction  and  will  be  there  March 
29."  So  read  a  note  to  California's 
Selective  Service  office. 

In  New  York,  the  same  ofifice  got 
this  bewildered  plea :  "I  was  born  in 
Omaha,  raised  in  Pittsburgh  and 
registered  for  Selective  Service  in 
Tampa.  I  made  the  mistake  of  giving 
Brooklyn  as  my  permanent  address. 
I  have  never  lived  there.  Why  is 
this?" 


The  Office  of  Rent  Control  on  the 
west  coast  collected  this  prize : 

"Gentlemen  this  is  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  a  room  to  rent  with  marriage 
certificate  2.50  without  $4." 

Blue  Hair 

♦  ♦  ♦  ^)ne  very  chic  matron  we 
know  has  had  her  hair  "touched  up" 
with  blue.  In  place  of  the  usual  snow- 
white  effect,  she  strikes  a  solid  blue 
note  in  the  fashion  scale.  And  she  is 
perfectly  aware  how  her  pastel-toned 
hair  aflfects  the  passerby.  She  ought 
to. 

The  other  day,  as  she  was  walking 
down  Boylston  street,  she  noticed  two 
ensigns  and  their  girls  staring  goggle- 
eyed  at  her.  Being  an  Army  officer's 
wife,  she  knew  that  they  could  not 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  her  a  loud 
haw-haw.  She  also  knew  that  one  of 
the  young  men  was  set  to  explode  if 
he  didn't  let  out  his  laughter.  So, 
just  as  she  came  abreast  of  the  couples, 
she  leaned  over  and  whispered  into 
the  young  man's  ear : 


"It  didn't  grow  that  way!" 
The  explosions  of  laughter  are  still 
echoing  along  Boylston  street. 

Train  Calling 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  days  when  trainmen 
boomed  out  the  track  number  and 
route  of  the  various  trains  seems  to 
have  passed  into  history,  leaving  no 
one  disturbed  by  same.  Today,  about 
the  only  remnant  of  mumbo- jumbo 
surviving  is  the  tobacco  auctioneers' 
chant.  Today,  the  little  man  behind 
the  microphone  in  railway  terminals 
tells  you  exactly  where  you'll  come 
out  if  you  take  such-and-such  a  train. 

Working  on  the  theory  that  there 
must  be  a  local  survivor  of  the  train- 
callers'  club,  we  scratched  around 
looking  for  one.  Not  just  anyone  but 
a  trainman  who  had  the  loudest  voice 
and  the  fastest  delivery  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  railroad.  It  required  a  trip 
to  the  suburbs  south  of  Boston  and  a 
written  guarantee  that  we  wouldn't 
use  the  retired  railroadman's  name. 

"After  all,"  said  our  subject,  Mr. 
X.  "it  would  be  like  biting  the  hand 
that  feeds  me,  wouldn't  it,  if  I  did  too 
much  talking?  I've  got  my  pension  to 
think  of.  too,  haven't  I  ?" 

Put  that  way,  we  figure  }  ou'll  have 
to  accept  our  hero  as  ]\Ir.  X. 

Train  calling,  we  were  told,  used  to 
be  a  bit  of  an  art.  No  puny  voices  al- 
lowed. If  the  job  narrowed  down  to 
the  point  where  there  were  two  men 
with  equal  Brotherhood  rating,  the 
one  with  the  louder  voice  got  the  nod. 
A  strong  set  of  pipes  were  required  to 
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break  through  the  usual  station  clat- 
ter. 

"Notice  how  the  youngsters  they 
have  now  on  train  crews,  brakemen, 
go  through  the  cars  and  don't  call  loud 
enough?"  Mr.  X  asked.  "That's  be- 
cause the  kids  are  shy-like.  They  don't 
like  to  bellow  it  out. 

"You  can  tell  an  old-timer  by  the 
way  he  calls  the  stops.  Each  one  has 
a  distinct  style.  Some  call  high,  others 
space  it  out.  But  you  know  where 
you  are  when  an  old-timer  goes 
through  your  car." 

About  the  little  matter  of  the  train 
caller  who  seems  to  be  making  his 
spiel  purposely  indistinguishable,  Mr. 
X  is  indignant.  In  the  first  place,  he 
doesn't  believe  "that  nonsense."  It 
was  all  vicious  "propaganda."  And  if 
it  ever  did  happen,  Mr.  X  says  that 
the  man  might  have  had  a  cold. 
"Standing,  in  the  doors  with  a  freez- 
ing wind  blowing  down  your  neck 
makes  a  man  likely  to  pick  up  a  lot 
of  colds.  He's  warm  on  one  side,  cold 
on  the  other." 

Our  train-caller,  retired,  is  a  tall 
man  with  steel  grey  eyes  and  a  brisk- 
ness of  movement  that  makes  his 
seventy-three  years  seem  about  fifty- 
odd.  He  lives  alone  in  a  small  cot- 
tage, and  Ins  hobby  appears  to  be 
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carrots.  In  the  ten  by  twelve  foot  gar- 
den at  the  back  of  his  house,  he  is 
raising  enough  carrots  to  see  him 
through  next  winter.  The  reason  he 
favors  carrots,  he  explains,  is  because 
eating  them  kept  his  eye-sight  up  to 
scratch. 

"Why  the  missus  was  after  me  to 
eat  carrots  twenty  years  before  those 
flyer  doctors  decided  they  helped  you 
see  at  night!"  he  says  with  pride. 
"Look  at  me.  Never  wore  goggles  in 
my  life !" 

Getting  back  to  train  calling,  how- 
ever, Mr.  X  is  certain  that  a  lot  of 
the  glamor  (he  called  it  guts)  has 
gone  out  of  railroading  today.  "They 
got  gadgets  for  this,  buttons  for  that, 
and  when  this  war  is  over,  I'll  bet 
they  put  the  boys  in  'monkey  suits' !" 
Monkey  suits  being  uniforms  with 
gold  braid,  like  movie  ushers'. 

The  longest  "call"  he  remembers 
making  was  during  a  blizzard  a  flock 
of  years  ago.  One  of  the  crack  ex- 
presses through  to  Washington  had 
to  do  yeoman  duty  and  make  twenty 
stops  along  the  way.  iVIr.  X,  on  duty 
at  the  gate,  had  to  call  the  whole 
"durned"  list  so  that  all  the  storm- 
bound travelers  could  get  home. 

But  that  business  of  railroad  men 
purposely  garbling  their  calls  in  the 


old  days  is  rank  falsehood,  according 
to  him.  It  ought  to  be  "squashed, 
once  and  for  all,  lady !" 

Mr.  X  never  took  a  local  from 
Grand  Central  Station  in  the  "old 
days."  But  we  didn't  remind  him  of 
that.  He  gave  us  one  Boston  "call," 
just  to  prove  that  his  voice  was  still 
good.  He  also  gave  us  a  well-scrubbed 
carrot  on  which  to  chew. 

Profit  ' 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  of  the  USO's  recrea- 
tion enterprises  paid  off  nicely  for  a 
serviceman  recently.  The  boy  had 
been  doing  finger-painting  and  had 
completed  a  picture.  With  his  crea- 
tion under  his  arm.  he  left  the  Buddy's 
Club.  A  few  dax's  later,  he  came  back, 
smiling. 

"You  know  that  painting  of  mine?  " 
he  asked.  "Well,  I'm  forty  dollars 
riclier.  I  sold  it  to  a  wallpaper  com-  ■■ 
pany." 

\Miich  is  one  way  to  take  your  art 
— not  too  seriously. 

Big  City  Hamrds 

♦  ♦  ♦  Some  of  you  will  remember 
the  rib-tickling  cartoons  and  covers 
which  Robert  Gustaffson  used  to  do 
for  the  BosTONi.\N  before  a  New 
York  syndicate  tapped  him  on  the 


shoulder  with  a  nice  offer  of  a  job. 
Anyway,  he's  toiUng  away  in  Manhat- 
tan, and  getting  an  occasional  weekend 
in  Boston. 

One  day  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  went 
to  the  Zoo.  Stopping  in  front  of  the 
wolf  cage,  he  began  watching  the 
bored  animal.  A  little  man  standing  be- 
;  side  him  kept  watching  him.  Finally, 
the  little  character  prodded  Bob  with 
his  finger,  and  said  with  a  knowing 
smile : 

"They  live  in  the  woods,  bud!"  He 
gestured  to  the  wolf.  "Pretty  slippery 
customers,  too,  in  the  woods !" 

1 

j 

♦  ♦  .  Another  Big  City  incident 
'  which  gives  us  a  chuckle  was  the  man 
;  leaning  against  a  stop  light  sound 
I  asleep.  After  watching  him  for  a  few 
i    minutes,  in  case  the  man  was  sick 

instead  of  drunk,  Bob  walked  over 
and  shook  him  awake, 
j       "Want  me  to  get  you  a  cab?"  he 
asked. 

The  drunk  shook  his  head.  "No 
thanks,  I'm  just  waiting  for  the  light 
to  change." 

And  he  went  back  to  sleep. 

Delighted 

♦  ♦  ♦  There's  a  neat  green  sign 
lettered  in  white  near  the  Frog  Pond 
on  the,  Common.  It  has  a  lot  of  people 
fairly  confused.  It  stands  in  front  of 
a  tree,  and  the  only  word  on  it  is : 

"Please". 

Put  that  way,  we'd  be  delighted  to 
oblige  if  we  knew  what  was  wanted. 

Information 

.  ♦  ♦  From  the  Statler  Hotel 
comes  some  incidental  intelligence 
that  deserves  being  passed  along.  It 
concerns  one  phase  of  war-time  hotel 
keeping  about  which  we  have  done 
I  little  thinking.  It's  about  the  children 
of  the  servicemen. 

Bell  boys,  once  used  to  toting  lug- 
gage exclusively,  are  now  being 
trained  to  tote  babies,  keep  same 
[1  amused  while  the  parents  register,  and 
being  generally  helpful  in  this  little 
matter. 

Hardly  a  night  goes  by  without 
most  of  the  hotel's  supply  of  cribs  be- 
ing put  to  good  use.  High  chairs  in 
the  dining  roms,  too,  are  a  regular 
sight. 


In  many  cases,  we  are  informed, 
the  youngsters  are  seeing  their  fathers 
for  the  first  time,  and  if  they  are  in 
the  walking  age-bracket,  this  results 
in  incidents  like  the  following. 

Peter,  son  of  a  Pharmacist's  Mate, 
came  to  the  Statler  the  other  day  to 
meet  his  father  for  the  first  time. 
Peter  is  two  and  a  half,  and  when  he 
entered  the  lobby,  he  had  only  a  vivid 
mental  picture  of  what  his  dad  should 
look  like.  Apparently  he  was  sure 
that  he  could  find  his  father  the  min- 
ute he  got  off  the  elevator.  But  there 
were  so  many  Navy  uniforms  in  the 
lobby  that  Peter  was  bewildered. 
Finally,  he  figured  out  a  way  to  solve 
this  problem.  He  approached  every 
sailor  politely,  and  asked  in  a  hopeful 
yet  soft  voice : 

"Daddy?" 

It  worked,  finally.  He  found  his 
father  on  the  twentieth  try. 

/  tidia 

♦  ♦  ♦  Through  information  gar- 
nered at  first  hand  by  someone  else, 
we  are  now  able  to  bring  you  some 
data  on  India.  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Hanson,  of  31  Brooks  Avenue,  New- 
tonville,  went  there  as  a  young  mis- 
sionary 28  years  ago.  He  took  with 
him  his  bride,  the  former  Jean  Dor- 


chester. And  he  is  now  on  the  high 
seas  on  his  way  to  India  again. 

Perhaps  the  Hanson  family  is  more 
widely  known  locally  for  including 
America's  top  Marine  ace,  Lt.  Robert 
Murray  Hanson,  as  one  of  the  four 
sons  and  daughter  among  its  number. 
But  Rev.  Hanson  and  his  charming 
wife,  Jean,  are  well  and  widely  known 
to  many  people  in  their  own  right.  It 
is  Mrs.  Hanson  who  is  our  authority 
on  India. 

Mr.  Hanson  taught  economics  at 
Lucknow  University  there  and  did 
much  work  with  the  natives.  Mrs. 
Hanson,  describing  what  she  found 
in  India,  contributes  a  lot  of  data  to 
our  limp  sense  of  geography. 

"You  forget  about  color,"  she  says. 
"You  find  that  human  nature  is  pretty 
much  the  same  everywhere.  The  hills 
people  seem  almost  like  Americans 
because  they  joke  and  laugh  so  much. 
They  are  short,  squatty,  sturdy  and 
hearty,  and  are  a  promising  group. 
They  live  in  the  hills  where  the  dry 
farming  is  similar  to  that  of  New 
England.  But  high  up  in  the  hills 
there  is  snow. 

"The  plains  people,  in  contrast,  are 
a  quiet,  more  reserved  type.  But  they 
are  also  cordial  and  friendly  when 
you  become  acquainted  with  them. 


"Bert,  tell  him  about  the  chicken  that  pushed  the  egg  across  the  road 
because  she  couldn't  pullet." 
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"Hey,  Marie,  where' d  the  foreman  say  he  got  that  new  inspector  f  " 


"The  people  of  India  live  very  sim- 
ply," Mrs.  Hanson  adds.  "Their 
houses  are  made  of  mud  and  are  cov- 
ered with  straw.  My,  but  those  peo- 
ple like  to  live  together.  The  huts  are 
crowded  close  together  while  they  go 
out  to  the  fields  to  work. 

"The  money-lender  is  one  of  the 
curses  of  the  land.  So  many  people 
just  live  in  debt  all  their  lives.  Their 
children  even  inherit  their  parents' 
debt  and  go  through  life  with  it. 

"There  is  a  good  side  to  India. 
There  is  happiness  there.  The  people 
have  higher  thoughts.  But  sanitation 
is  very  poor.  Water  comes  from  a  vil- 
lage pond,  and  the  same  water  is  used 
for  bathing,  cooking  and  washing,  not 
to  mention  the  bathing  of  animals. 

"The  caste  system  makes  the  life 
very  uncomfortable  for  millions. 
Ghandi  has  been  trying  to  do  away 
with  this.  A  non-Hindu  must  be  very 
careful  when  he  enters  a  Hindu  home. 
If  he,  the  non^Hindu,  touches  any 
of  their  food  and  such,  according  to 
those  followers  of  the  Hindu  faith, 
it  becomes  polluted.  The  people  have 
been  exploited  to  a  certain  extent  by 
their  own  people,  too,  for  greed  the 
world  over  takes  its  toll  of  the  under- 
dog. 

"You  can't  judge  India  as  a  dirty 
place  by  the  port  cities.  On  one  of 
our  trips  to  India,  the  Dutch  captain 
of  our  ship  said  to  me:  'My,  what  a 
dirty  place  America  is !'  I  was  sur- 
prised and  told  him  that  it  wasn't.  He 
said,  'Wait  until  we  reach  Batavia, 
Java.  That  is  a  clean  land.' 

"When  we  got  there,  I  didn't  no- 
tice any  di<¥erence  between  their  port 
cities  and  ours.  You  must  travel 
through  a  countrv  before  you  know 
it." 

On  one  point,  Mrs.  Hanson  is  very 
firm.  It  makes  her  angry  when  people 
talk  about  the  British  treating  India 
badly.  She  points  out  that  when  an 
Indian  goes  to  court,  he  wants  a  Brit- 
ish official  to  try  the  case  because  lie 
knows  that  he  will  get  a  fair  trial. 

She  feels,  too,  that  England  has 
given  India  a  great  deal  in  return  for 
what  she  has  taken.  And  if  all  Indi- 
ans were  like  their  leaders,  Ghandi 
and  Pandit  Jawahir  Lall  Nehru,  she 
feels  that  they  could  be  independent. 
But  so  many  of  them  are  ignorant, 
and  others  are  out  for  their  own  good 


that  the  situation  is  highly  compli- 
cated. 

Future  Night  Club 

♦  ♦  ♦  WliGHT  as  well  give  you  a 
slight  preview  of  your  future  evening 
fun  spots.  One  New  York  club, 
dubbed  the  "best  dressed  night  club" 
by  its  alert  press  agent,  explains  what 
is  being  done  to  welcome  the  boys 
back  home.  Adjoining  the  main  din- 
ing room  and  bar  will  be  something 
new  in  the  way  of  an  intimate  theatre. 
It  will,  the  management  feels,  "cause 
a  revolution  in  the  design  and  han- 
dling of  such  places." 

Guests  in  the  club  are  to  enjoy  the 
ultimate  in  comfort  and  good  taste  in 
which  "to  enjoy  leisurely  and  ele- 
gantly the  superb  cuisine  and  the 
finest  screen  fare  produced  by  the 
major  motion  picture  companies." 

A  complete  post-war  projection 
room  (air-conditioned,  too)  has  been 
ingeniously  housed  over  the  new  oval 
ladies  powder  room,  with  the  projec- 
tion ports  masked  into  mirrored  walls 
and  ceiling. 

As  the  press  release  states,  "One  of 
the  tricks  of  the  room,  when  it  is 
being  used  for  luxury  dining  with  no 
program  being  shown  on  the  screen, 
and  with  the  i)rojection  ports  closed, 
guests  will  wonder  where  the  films 
are  shown.  There  is  no  semblance  of 
a  motion  picture  theatre.  But  lo  and 
behold,  with  the  pressing  of  buttons. 


before  the  guests'  amazed  eyes,  simi- 
lar to  the  operation  of  the  stage  of  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  decor,  elec- 
trically driven  by  remote  control,  will 
move  in  no  seconds  flat,  turning  the 
room  into  an  intimate,  picture  theatre 
.  .  .  with  full  size  screen  with  mod- 
ern sound  equipment." 

The  idea  sounds  good  enough.  Only 
we  wouldn't  want  to  have  to  own  a 
pair  of  "amazed  eyes"  every  night. 
And  what  about  the  girl  in  the  big  hat 
who  will  sit  directly  in  our  path? 

The  release  concludes  with  the  pro- 
phetic touch.  When  the  boys  come 
home,  they  can  enjoy  their  television 
in  such  pleasant  surroundings  at  the 
night  club  of  the  future. 

This  is  the  first  hint  as  to  the  post- 
war night  spot  plans.  From  now  on, 
the  hints  will  come  thick  and  fast. 

Boston 

♦   ♦   ♦  Th.\xks    to  enterprising 

young  bootblacks,  two  sightseers  saw 
both  ancient  and  modern  Boston  in 
back  of  the  old  South  Meeting  House 
the  other  day.  There  is  a  bronze  sign 
there  which  reads : 

"1634,  Site  of  Public  Market.  1657, 
1st  Town  House,  Burnt  1711,  Rebuilt 
1713.  Occupied  by  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  and  the  Royal  Governors 
under  George  1-11-111."  Under  this 
plaque  is  a  neatly  lettered  bootblack 
sign: 

"Shine  10c,  tip  20c." 
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WAR  HASN'T  CHANGED  WOMEN 


♦  ♦  ♦  Is  war  work  and  the  new 
careers  it  opens  for  women  killing  the 
finer  feminine  instincts?  Not  if  sales 
at  Boston  perfume  counters  mean 
anything !  In  one  of  the  exclusive 
shops  for  young  women  and  girls,  it 
isn't  an  uncommon  sight  for  one  of 
the  independent  young  war  workers 
wearing  dungarees  and  the  rest  of  her 
working  outfit  to  walk  in  and,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  pay  two  days 
wages  for  a  bottle  of  some  exotic  per- 
fume. Just  what  male  gets  the  benefit 
of  that  costly  allure  is  anybody's 
guess,  but  the  chances  are  that  some- 
one is  getting  shore  leave  and  should 
go  out  to  sea  with  the  memory  of 
faint  perfume  to  lure  him  away  from 
foreign  menaces. 

Boston  women  may  be  the  career 
type  on  the  surface,  but  underneath 
they  are  full  of  primordial  urges  that 
make  them  buy  Tabu  because  some 
smart  copy  writer  called  it  "The  For- 
bidden Perfume,"  and  other  such  sug- 
gestively-named odors  as  Menace,  Co- 
bra, Cassandra  and  White  Shoulders. 
The  man  who  named  the  Pullman 
cars  must  be  sitting  up  nights  thinking 
up  exciting  names  for  perfumes  these 
days. 

Maiden  ladies  who  look  as  if  they 
suffered  from  frustrations  buy  Intox- 
ication because,  as  Mrs.  Lee  the  buyer 
at  Crawford  Hollidge  explained, 
"they  want  to  think  that  they  look 
like  the  pictures  in  the  magazines !" 

But  a  group  of  Waves  stationed 
near  Boston  have  just  about  exhaust- 
ed the  stock  of  that  concentrated  col- 
ogne called  Menace  because  it  seems 
tliat  one  of  them  bought  a  bottle 
and  very  soon  thereafter  got  married, 
and  since  then  every  Wave  who  comes 
in  says  that  she,  too,  has  had  a  pro- 
posal as  a  result  of  that  tantalizing 
scent  on  her  tailored  uniform. 

If  there  is  any  thought  that  the  si- 
ren-spirit is  submerged  in  career  com- 
plexes and  the  intellectual  approach  to 
life,  consider  how  much  of  that  rare 
and  expensive  scent  which,  tradition 
says,  was  the  special  man-bait  of  the 
amorous  Empress  Catherine  the 
Great  is  still  sold.  It  is  about  as  subtle 
as  was  Catherine's  way  with  her  army 
men,  but  the  idea  that  it  was  the  choice 
of  a  lady  who  had  such  a  list  of  lovers 


that  all  Europe  gossiped  about  her 
does  something  to  even  the  most  prop- 
er Boston  matron  —  with  the  result 
that  this  two  hundred  year  old  per- 
fume formula  sells  well  at  war-time 
prices  plus  taxes.  There  is  no  extra 
charge  for  the  glamour  that  surrounds 
the  royal  Isdy  for  whom  it  was  first 
mixed. 

White  Shoulders  on  the  other  hand 
is,  if  our  nose  knows  lush  and  exquis- 
ite scents,  something  to  hope  that  you 
can  afiford  or  that  someone  else  will 
think  you  must  have,  as  it  has  every- 
thing. It  is  one  of  those  hauntingly 
lovely  odors  that  are  a  pleasure  to 
have  around  even  when  there  is  no 
objective  in  making  yourself  alluring. 
The  saleswoman  says  it  is  "intended 
for  blondes"  but  we  can't  see  why  a 
favored  few  should  be  picked  out 
to  luxuriate  in  a  fragrance  that  sug- 
gests romance,  beauty,  charm,  full- 
blown and  mature  feminine  allure 
and  —  well,  isn't  that  enough  ? 

According  to  our  favorite  perfume 
authority,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Lee,  who 
has  been  advising  and  assisting  the 
fastidious  shoppers  at  one  of  Boston's 
exclusive  shops  to  pick  their  perfume 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  blondes  are 
also  supposed  to  be  the  only  ones  to 
use  Platinc,  which  costs  $22.50  an 
ounce  but  has  a  few  grains  of  real 


platinum  (so  the  sales  talk  goes,  any- 
how) floating  around  in  the  little 
bottle  to  give  you  your  money's  worth. 
It  is  one  of  those  sweet,  simj)le  and 
girlish  flower-like  odors  that  is  al- 
leged (to  use  an  old  newspaper  term) 
to  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  men 
with  blondes  only.  Just  why,  we 
brown  and  black  haired  types  haven't 
found  out  —  but  the  same  legend 
gives  the  brunette  types  all  the  exotic 
perfumes  that  are  supposed  to  make 
strong  men  weak  and  break  down 
the  sales  resistance  of  the  most  Pur- 
itanical female.  That  is,  when  you 
buy  scents  that  are  named  Escape  and 
Menace  and  Cobra,  you  shouldn't 
blame  the  men  if  they  get  ideas. 

There's  more  to  a  name  than  its 
advertising  value  in  perfumes,  too, 
although  all  the  perfume  saleswomen 
say  that  practically  no  one  will  buy 
an  unadvertised  brand  of  even  the 
finest  scent.  Attar  of  Roses  couldn't 
be  sold  in  this  advertising  conscious 
age  unless  it  was  called  Amour  or  Je 
fe  Adore  or  something  reeking  of 
what  every  woman  wants  to  think  she 
inspires. 

"A  man  is  really  the  hardest  to  sell 
perfumes  to,"  Mrs.  Lee  confided,  "es- 
pecially if  he  is  buying  for  a  woman 
he's  in  love  with.  Unless  she  has  given 
him  specific  orders  as  to  what  she 
wants,  he  insists  on  smelling  every- 
thing and  picking  something  that  re- 
minds him  of  her.  Usually  suggestive 
of  sweet  innocence  and  girlish  charm  ! 
Most  men  detest  heavy  perfumes  — 
and  yet  they  certainly  seem  to  fall  for 
them,  if  the  number  of  bottles  which 
women  buy  is  any  indication.  Or 
maybe  they  don't  —  our  results  with 
certain  odors  aren't  always  as  well 
known  as  in  the  case  of  the  Waves 
who  insist  upon  Menace." 

The  most  amusing  purchase  of  per- 
fume was  made  by  a  .man  who  was, 
as  he  explained,  "in  very  bad"  with 
his  favorite  date.  He  looked  all  the 
perfumes  over,  trying  to  decide  upon 
what  would  soften  her  heart. 

"And  what  do  you  suppose  he 
finally  bought,  without  even  bothering 
to  ask  the  price  or  caring  what  sort 
of  odor  it  was?"  Mrs.  Lee  asked.  "An 
expensive  bottle  of  a  new  perfume 
named  My  Alibi.  \Xe  all  hoped  it  got 
things  straightened  out  for  him." 

— NoR.\  K.w 
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IT'S  ABOUT  TIME 


. . .  "H  I  STORY  broiled  and  seethed 
around  here,"  one  of  Boston's  best 
known  what-to-see  authors  wrote  of 
tlie  Old  State  House  which  stands 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
State  Streets.  After  you  finished  that 
U.  S.  History  course  in  school,  you 
probably  relegated  this  ancient  edi- 
fice along  with  Cicero's  Orations,  St. 
Mark's  Cathedral  and  the  Gettysburg 
Address  to  the  "nice-to-have-known- 
you"  department,  accepted  your  di- 
ploma and  busied  yourself  with  mat- 
ters mundane  and  modern.  This  is  a 
reminder  that  the  Old  State  House 
was  the  important  focal  point  when 
-ome  rebels  with  a  freedom  fixation 
really  got  mad.  It  might  be  worth  a 
l)it  of  your  time  to  look  it  over,  espe- 
cially since  you  pass  by  so  often. 

In  Colonial  times,  fires  were  ramp- 
ant in  Boston.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  Old  State  House, 
built  as  a  Town  House  in  1748,  in- 
herited its  site  and  three  of  its  walls 
from  the  Town  House  that  went 
clown  in  a  blaze.  Without  any  waste 
of  time,  the  new  structure  became  the 
luarters  of  the  courts  and  legislature 
j  I  if  the  colony  and  of  the  Provincial 
council.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  housed  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  further  adapted 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
after  Boston  Town  became  a  city,  by 
successively  taking  on  the  function  of 
City  Hall,  temporary  Post  Office,  and 
a  "homely  place  of  law  and  general 
business  offices. " 

One  of  the  last  surviving  anti-Rev- 
olutionary buildings  in  the  city,  no 
effort  or  expense  has  been  spared 
in  restoring  it  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  its  original  Provincial  appearance. 
But  before  worthy  citizens  secured 
its  preservation,  Big  Business  threat- 
ened to  make  good  use  of  its  conven- 
ient location.  The  wheels  of  progress 
nearly  squeezed  it  out  of  existence 
for  more  than  a  century  as  the  city 
grew,  but,  somehow,  the  State  House 
held  its  own. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  "You 
can't  pry  the  old  building  out  of  a 
Boston  man  if  you  have  the  tire  of 
all  creation  straightened  out  for  a 
crow-bar."  Yet,  after  the  Autocrat 
ilied,  a  rumor  spread  that  the  Old 


State  House  was  to  be  razed  and  the 
square  parceled  off  in  building  lots. 
Chicago  put  in  a  discreet  bid  for  it, 
planning  to  transfer  a  smattering  of 
Colonial  atmosphere  out  west.  But 
that  bid  was  what  settled  it!  Boston 
clung  tenaciously  to  its  landmark.  It's 
right  here  for  you  to  see  today. 

Before  it  was  duly  venerated,  tlie 
Old  State  House  suffered  countless 
architectural  indignities  and  was  re- 
fashioned and  patched  for  business 
purposes.  The  city  squeezed  the 
largest  possible  rentals  from  it,  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  its  distortion  of  an 
historic  high-spot.  In  1882  and  later 
in  1908,  municipal  penance  was  done, 
and  both  the  interior  and  exterior 
original  architecture  were  reproduced. 
Today,  the  second  story  balcony  has 
the  window  of  twisted  crown  glass 
through  which  all  the  later  royal  gov- 
ernors of  the  Province  and  the  early 
governors  of  the  Commonwealth 
looked.  The  main  halls  retain  the 
same  floor  and  ceilings,  and  the  three 
original  walls  they  had  in  1748.  On 
the  second  story,  separated  by  the 
Hall  of  the  Representatives,  are  Ye 
Old  Council  and  Court  Chambers, 
typical  of  the  simple  dignity  of  col- 
onial settings. 

The  Bostonian  Society  leases  the 
restored  rooms  above  the  basement 
where  it  has  a  public  exhibition  of 
rare  antiquities  relative  to  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts.  You  can  see 
"a  rich  variety  of  interesting  relics  ; 
historical  manuscripts  and  papers ; 
quaint  paintings,  engravings  and 
prints ;  numerous  portraits  of  old 
worthies  ;  and  many  photographs  illus- 
trating Boston  in  various  periods", 
one  Boston  Baedecker  points  out.  Too 
often,  though,  Baedeckers  guide  Bean- 
town's  visitors  rather  than  its  citi- 
zens who  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
take  their  tradition  for  granted. 

Restoration  of  old  buildings  never 
does  full  justice  to  them.  The  sun- 
dial on  the  Old  State  House  tower 
has  been  replaced  by  a  fairly  accu- 
rate clock,  and  from  deep  down  below 
the  basement,  you'll  hear  rumbling 
trolleys  from  the  State  Street  station 
of  the  subway.  Aristocratic  carved 
figures  of  the  lion  and  unicorn  at  each 


end  of  the  building  were  burned  in 
1776,  with  "every  sign  that  belonged 
to  a  Tory,"  in  a  pile  in  the  middle 
of  King  Street  (now  State  Street). 
When  the  building  was  restored, 
copies  of  the  lion  and  unicorn  were 
mounted  on  the  eastern  gables,  but 
not  until  a  bright  gilt  eagle  dominated 
the  western  front  with  the  state  and 
city  arms.  Chauvinists  got  their  way. 

In  and  about  this  modest  state 
property,  many  stirring  historic 
events  evolved.  In  front  of  its  doors, 
an  angry  mob  demonstrated  against 
the  Stamp  Act  and  burned  the  stamj) 
clearances.  In  1768,  British  Troops 
were  quartered  there,  taking  posses- 
sion of  every  part  of  the  building  ex- 
cept its  Council  Chamber.  And  only 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  its 
eastern  porch,  the  Boston  Massacre 
broke  out,  with  the  despised  Lobster- 
backs  firing  into  a  mol),  killing  four 
men,  and  wounding  several  others. 
You  remember,  probably,  that  the 
next  day  a  committee  headed  by  Sam 
Adams  met  in  the  Council  Chamber 
and  demanded  of  British  Governor 
Hutchinson  that  "all  soldiery  be  forth- 
with removed  from  the  towne". 

Here,  before  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  Generals  Howe,  Clinton  and 
Gage  held  a  council  of  war.  From  the 
stone  balcony,  the  populace  heard 
news  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  Washington  received  a 
great  ovation.  In  more  recent  times, 
Mayor  Lyman  gave  refuge  to  \\^illiam 
Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Old  State 
House,  while  he  was  keeping  a  pace 
ahead  of  a  violent  mob.  These  are  a 
mere  handful  of  men  of  destiny  who 
passed  through  the  building. 

A  little  time  spent  here  helps  to 
recall  and  revitalize  our  history.  One 
of  Paul  Revere's  handsome  tankards 
and  one  of  his  original  prints  of  the 
Massacre  are  on  display.  Also  a  few 
of  the  world's  most  celebrated  tea 
leaves,  brought  home  from  the  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party  by  a  participating  'Tn- 
dian".  Architects  say  that  the  most 
beautiful  stairway  in  New  England  is 
the  one  leading  up  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  "graceful  as  a  coil  of  lace." 

Those  were  lusty  days  when  the 
State  House  played  its  official  part 
in  history.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  take 
a  good  look  backward  into  time.  The 
days  ahead  will  be  better  served. 
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THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC 


»  ♦  ♦  That  paragon  of  all  sailing 
ships  —  the  Great  Republic  —  gained 
its  world-wide  fame,  oddly  enough, 
before  a  scheduled  maiden  voyage 
which  was  destined  never  to  take 
place. 

Constructed  in  East  Boston  by 
Donald  McKay  during  the  middle 
1800's,  the  ship  o'  ships  represented 
a  degree  of  perfection  never  before 
attained  and  never  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  history  of  sailing  craft. 

It  was  McKay  who  revolutionized 
the  construction  of  the  packet  and 
the  clipper.  It  was  McKay,  also,  who 
banished  for  all  time  many  of  the 
superfluities  connected  with  the  trade. 

Among  the  few  McKay  memorials 
in  existence  today  is  the  beautiful 
home  on  Eagle  Hill,  East  Boston, 
which  he  built  for  his  family  a  few 
years  after  establishing  the  East  Bos- 
ton yard. 

In  this  same  house,  the  McKay 
mind  first  conceived  the  Great  Re- 
public. Here  the  vessel  grew  slowly 
into  reality,  as  Donald  discussed  it 
with  his  devoted  wife,  Albenia  — 
changing  a  contour  here,  streamlin- 
ing there. 

Albenia  died  quite  early  in  life, 
leaving  McKay  to  find  his  only  solace 
in  planning  the  clipper.  It  became  an 
obsession  with  him,  an  obligation  to 
be  fulfilled  as  a  memorial  to  the  be- 
loved mate  who  had  inspired  him  on 
to  great  things  from  the  initial  stages 
of  his  career. 

Unlike  most  McKay  ships,  the 
Great  Republic  was  built  for  her  mak- 
er. She  was  to  be  entered  into  the 
Australian  trade,  and  was  especially 
constructed  to  sail  unhampered  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  mete- 
orological conditions  provided  a  ves- 
sel plying  those  waters  with  its  most 
trying  tests. 

On  October  4,  1853,  Boston  closed 
shop,  and  its  entire  populace  made  its 
way  to  the  East  Boston  shipyard  to 
witness  the  launch  of  the  giant. 

The  Great  Republic  was  christened 
with  Cochituate  water  from  the  East 
Boston  reservoir  (situated  where  the 
East  Boston  High  School  now  stands) 
out  of  deference,  McKay  explained, 
to  the  current  temperance  movement. 
It  was  revealed  some  years  later, 


however,  that  his  eldest  son,  Corneli- 
us, and  a  group  of  friends  had  been 
first  in  reaching  the  champagne  orig- 
inally intended  for  the  launch.  Find- 
ing the  bottle  dispossessed  of  its  con- 
tents, the  elder  McKay  had  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  substitute  with  water 
from  the  reservoir,  a  stone's  throw 
from  his  home. 

By  December,  the  Great  Republic 
was  finally  rigged  to  the  last  detail. 
Preparation  was  made  to  sail  her  to 
New  York  under  the  command  of 
McKay's  brother,  Lauchlan,  for  a 
maiden  voyage  to  Liverpool. 

She  was  enormous !  Her  mainmast, 
from  keel  to  peak,  was  237  feet  — 
easily  as  tall  as  a  20  story  building. 
She  was  as  long  as  an  average  city 
block  and  as  wide  as  a  city  street.  In 
addition,  her  tonnage  was  greater  by 
1,500  than  that  of  any  other  ship  con- 
structed to  that  time. 

The  Great  Republic  made  New 
York  without  mishap.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  told  that  while  rounding  Cape 
Cod,  she  was  travelling  so  swiftly  that 
she  dragged  a  guiding  tug  boat  astern 
of  her. 

At  New  York,  she  was  docked  at 
the  foot  of  Dover  street.  East  River, 
and  loaded  with  wheat  and  other 
freight  for  the  Liverpool  trip.  But 
she  w^as  destined  not  to  make  that 
trip  —  at  least,  not  in  the  pomp  and 
splendor  her  maker  had  planned. 

On  the  evening  of  December  27, 
1853,  a  trivial  fire  burned  in  a  ware- 
house near  Dover  street.  Abetted  by 
a  stiflf  wind,  the  blaze  grew  out  of 
hand,  and  embers  flew  through  the 
night  air  like  huge  pyrotechnic  fire- 
flies. The  immense  sails  of  the  Great 
Republic,  yet  unfurled,  were  an  easy 
target.  In  short  order,  the  rigging 
and  masts  were  burning.  Here,  the 
very  enormity  that  made  the  ship 
famous  proved  her  doom.  Streams 
of  water  played  upon  her  masts  by  fire 
fighters  fell  far  short  of  the  flames. 

McKay  was  contacted  at  Boston, 
and  it  was  decided  to  cut  the  masts 
down.  With  the  crash  of  the  great 
shafts  on  the  deck,  embers  fell  into 
the  hold,  and  flames  broke  forth  in 
the  vessel  herself.  No  course  of  action 
was  left  but  to  scuttle  the  ship  where 


she  lay,  and  she  sank  alongside  her 
pier. 

Nathan  Hale's  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, in  its  morning  edition  of 
Thursday,  December  29,  1853,  said 

"There  is  something  poetical  and 
romantic  in  the  fate  of  the  proud 
vessel,  the  'Great  Republic'.  In  earli- 
er times,  it  might  have  seemed  as  if 
Neptune,  trembling  at  the  approach- 
ing invasion  of  his  domains,  and  de- 
spairing of  the  result  of  a  contest  with 
an  antagonist  of  so  perfect  a  frame 
and  so  completely  armed  against  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  the  ocean,  had 
called  to  his  aid  the  Spirit  of  Fire  to 
eff^ect  by  a  conflagration  the  destruc- 
tion which  could  not  be  effected  by  a 
storm.  It  is  sad  to  be  called  upon 
to  chronicle  the  loss  of  a  vessel  so 
much  admired  and  in  whose  success 
so  much  interest  was  felt,  before  she 
had  even  made  her  first  voyage." 

Previous  to  the  disastrous  fire, 
Donald  McKay  had  refused  to  sell 
the  Great  Republic  for  $280,000, 
pointing  out  that  she  had  been  con- 
structed and  outfitted  at  a  cost  of 
$300,000.  A  substantial  part  of  his 
loss  was  restored  to  him  through  in- 
surance policies. 

She  was  sold  following  the  fire  "as 
is  and  where  is,"  for  considerably 
less  than  her  original  cost.  Her  new 
owners  raised  her  and  rerigged  her 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  for  a  lesser 
trade. 

Great  disappointment  that  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Great  Republic  was  to  Mc- 
Kay, he  nevertheless  produced  nine 
ships  in  the  one  year  following  the 
tragedy.  These  represented  such  out- 
standing achievements  as  the  ships 
Lightning  and  Champion  of  the  Seas. 

As  for  the  home,  its  famous  twin 
parlors  with  their  gracefully  curved 
partitions  and  elaborate  black  fire- 
place retain  the  air  of  grandeur  which 
greeted  such  McKay  guests  as  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  Edward 
Everett.  In  the  barn,  adjacent,  five 
stalls  remain  scratch-scarred  from  the 
hooves  of  the  McKay  horses. 

Yet,  as  that  i)ompous  structure 
stands  atop  its  hill,  weathering  both 
time  and  the  elements  with  the  same 
fortitude  as  did  the  Donald  McKay 
ships,  few  who  pass  it  realize  its  his- 
toric significance. 

— Angelo  Al.^biso 
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YOU'LL  DO,  JULIA 


♦  ♦  ♦  It  was  a  lovely  handker- 
chief, even  if  it  did  cost  seventy-five 
cents,  which  Julia  well  knew  was  too 
much.  Except  in  this  case,  when  the 
handkerchief  was  to  serve  as  an  am- 
bassador of  goodwill. 

Julia  drew  the  handkerchief  from 
the  little  paper  bag  in  which  the  clerk 
at  the  Linen  Shop  had  placed  it  only  a 
few  moments  earlier.  It  was  neatly 
folded,  so  she  rumpled  it  just  a  bit  and 
fiufifed  it  in  her  gloved  hand  to  show 
the  dainty  lace  edge  that  was  supposed 
to  impress  the  first  United  States 
sailor  she  saw  on  her  walk  across 
Boston  Common. 

There  he  was !  He  was  sitting  on  a 
bench,  all  alone,  and  he  looked  as 
though  he  felt  alone.  He  was  dark, 
slim,  tall,  and  his  white  cap  was  far 
on  the  back  of  his  wavy  hair. 

Julia  could  just  picture  how  he 
would  look  at  Letty's  party  tonight, 
if  the  plan  worked,  li  she  could  only 
get  him  there  and  let  the  girls  see  for 
themselves,  Julia  would  emerge  from 
her  wallflower  status,  and  thereafter 
could  say  that  her  boy  friend  was  at 
sea.  If  she  never  saw  him  after  this 
evening,  they  wouldn't  have  to  know. 

Her  heart  beat  faster  as  she  ap- 
proached the  bench  where  he  was  sit- 
ting. He  was  looking  down,  appar- 
ently at  the  toes  of  his  well-shined 
black  shoes. 

She  dropped  the  handkerchief,  and 
it  should  have  fallen  right  at  his  feet. 
She  blushed  as  she  thought  how  em- 
barrassed she  was  going  to  be,  when 
he  sprang  up  from  the  bench,  stooped 
quickly  to  pick  up  the  filmy  white 
square,  and  handed  it  to  her  with  a 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  gesture.  What 
should  she  say  besides,  Thank  you? 
How  keep  his  attention  long  enough 
to  make  the  invitation  to  Letty's  party 
seem  not  too  abrupt,  not  too  obvious  ? 

Boston's  east  wind  played  her  false. 
A  sudden  gust  took  the  seventy-five- 
cent  handkerchief  and  wafted  it  along, 
only  to  fall  just  beyond  the  end  of  the 
sailor's  bench.  Waiting  in  vain  for  the 
sailor  to  overtake  her  with  the  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hand,  Julia  ventured  a 
cautious  peep  over  her  shoulder. 

He  was  still  staring  at  his  shoes, 
and  the  handkerchief  lay  in  a  desolate 
little  heap  just  off  the  gravel  walk. 


Well,  it  had  been  worth  a  try.  If 
she  walked  back  and  never  even 
glanced  at  the  sailor,  she  could  pick 
up  the  lure  and  try  again.  He  could 
look  at  his  feet  forever  if  he  chose. 
Down  towards  the  Buddies  Club  she 
might  have  better  luck. 

A  stout  middle-aged  woman,  walk- 
ing briskly  in  her  low-heeled  shoes, 
swooped  down  and  picked  up  the 
handkerchief  just  before  Julia  could 
reach  the  spot.  Julia  was  out  of  am- 
munition. 

She  walked  in  double-quick  time  to 
the  nearest  entrance  to  the  Common, 
where  the  peanut  man  had  his  stand. 
She  stuffed  peanuts  in  the  pockets  of 
her  camels-hair  coat  as  she  went  back 
towards  the  lonely  sailor. 

She  was  fully  conscious  of  her  lack 
of  charm,  her  too-wide  mouth,  her 
hair  of  a  nondescript  light  brown,  her 
pale  blue  eyes,  and  worst  of  all,  the 
freckles. 

She  had  her  good  points,  too,  but 
they  weren't  the  things  men  notice, 
especially  on  first  acquaintance.  Julia 
knew.  She  didn't  try  to  kid  herself. 
That  was  why  she  had  to  use  strategy 
today. 


She  calculated  the  distance,  and  at 
what  seemed  the  right  spot,  she 
cracked  the  shell  of  a  peanut  and 
tossed  the  nut  upon  the  gravel  path. 
A  lazy  pigeon  eyed  the  nut  and  finally 
decided  it  worth  the  bother  of  going 
after  it. 

Julia  tossed  out  two  peanuts,  and 
two  more  pigeons  were  at  her  feet. 
She  was  getting  nearer  the  bench — 
and  the  sailor. 

A  feminine  instinct  made  her  re- 
arrange the  soft  blue  wool  fascinator 
she  wore  on  her  head,  before  she  be- 
gan to  scatter  peanuts  with  a  lavish 
hand.  The  air  was  filled  with  flutter- 
ing gray  wings,  and  the  birds  settled 
on  the  path  just  in  front  of  the  bench 
where  the  sailor  sat. 

He  looked  up.  Julia  smiled  at  him. 

"The  greedy  things !"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  laughed. 

The  sailor  laughed  too. 

"Here,  want  to  feed  them?"  she 
asked,  thrusting  some  peanuts  into  the 
sailor's  hand. 

"It's  fun,  isn't  it?"'  he  said. 

A  bag  of  peanuts  wouldn't  last  for- 
ever. Julia  tried  to  think  of  another 
topic  of  conversation.  The  sailor 
turned  to  point  at  two  pigeons  fighting 
over  one  peanut. 
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"The  eternal  triangle,"  Julia  ob- 
served brightly.  "Two  and  one  of 
anything  means  trouble." 

The  sailor  stopped  smiling.  What 
was  wrong  with  that  remark?  Julia 
wondered.  Well,  a  sailor  will  always 

I talk  about  his  rating,  and  his  was  one 
Julia  had  never  seen  before. 
She  indicated  his  left  sleeve.  "A 
hook  and  eye,  with  an  arrow  through 
it!   Dressmaker — or  Indian?" 
He  kept  her  guessing  a  few  minutes 
before  he  explained  about  being  a 
soundman's  mate,  and  she  listened 
with  genuine  interest.   It's  always  a 
good  line  to  talk  about  a  man's  work  ; 
everything  was  fine.   And  in  just  a 
J     few  moments  there  would  surely  be  a 
heaven-sent  chance  to  invite  him  to 
the  party.  It  was  as  good  as  done ! 
Without  looking  at  the  pigeons, 
'     Julia  kept  tossing  an  occasional  pea- 
nut from  her  pocket. 

A  harsh  voice  broke  in.  "Have  yer 
pitcher  taken  with  the  pigeons.  Nice 
"    souvenir  for  the  folks  back  home." 

"Yes,  nice  souvenir !  Just  what  I 
want."  The  sailor's  voice  was  hard 
and  eager.  He  turned  to  Julia.  "How 
about  it?" 

"But  we're  strangers — " 
"I  want  this  picture  to  send  to  a  girl 
in  Indiana,"  the  boy  explained.  "I  just 
found  out  she's  been  two-timing  me, 
so  I'd  like  to  show  her  she's  not  the 
only  girl  in  the  world." 

His  glance  swept  over  Julia  from 
head  to  toe.  "I  only  wish  I  had  time 
to  find  a  glamour  girl,  but  you'll  do." 
The  smile  left  her  face.  She  swayed 

I a  little,  as  though  she  had  been  struck. 
"I'll   do,   will    I  ?"   she  repeated 
slowly. 

Then  the  full  force  of  his  remark 
reached  her  brain. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,  sailor. 
Why  do  you  think  I  took  the  trouble 
to  speak  to  you?  Maybe  you  think 
you're  God's  gift  to  women,  but  all  I 
want  is  a  man  for  a  party,  just  for  one 
party.  Then  if  I  never  saw  you  again, 
it  would  be  too  soon.  Just  to  stop  be- 
ing a  wallflower  for  as  long  as  one 
party  lasts!  And  out  of  the  whole 
Navy  I  had  to  pick  you.  I  thought 
maybe  it  would  do  you  good  to  go  to 
a  party.  So  I  looked  at  you,  and  I  said 
to  myself.  You'll  do." 

The  boy's  eyes  brightened.  He 
looked  at  Julia  with  frank  admiration. 


"No,  No  !    Baby  musn't  hold  daddy  so  tight !  " 

"Gee,  you  look  cute  when  you  get 
mad.  You  ought  to  do  it  often.  And 
you're  a  new  kind  of  girl  to  me.  You 
tell  the  truth.  I  didn't  know  girls  did 
that." 

The  waiting  photographer  walked 
away.  Nobody  was  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  him. 

"Listen,  girlie,"  the  sailor  said  in 
an  earnest  voice,  "did  you  ever  double- 
cross  a  guy?" 

Color  flooded  her  cheeks. 

"No,"  she  repHed,  almost  in  a 
whisper.  "No,  I  never  did."  She 
wasn't  even  good  at  one-timing,  but 
she'd  keep  that  terrible  secret  under 
her  blue  wool  fascinator. 

"I  like  parties,"  suggested  the  sailor. 
"Maybe  if  I  got  invited — " 

"Would  you  really?  After  what  I 


said?"  Julia's  blue  eyes  blossomed 
like  forget-me-nots. 

"Is  this  an  invitation?"  asked  the 
boy. 

.  "Oh,  yes,"  breathed  Julia.  "Yes, 
indeed." 

T  think  I'm  going  to  like  you,  kid," 
the  sailor  said,  with  a  smile  the  girl 
back  home  should  have  seen.  "I  think 
— now  don't  get  mad  again — I  think 
you'll  do !" 

The  overstuffed  pigeons  drooped 
their  feathers  and  looked  bored. 
They'd  seen  the  same  thing  so  many 
times,  a  sailor  and  a  girl,  laughing- 
over  nothing,  walking  hand-in-hand 
along  a  gravel  path  on  Boston 
"""ommon. 

— Madeline  Corse 
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COUNTERBALANCE 


♦  ♦  ♦  Sitting  stiffly  erect  in  the 
straight-backed  cliair  on  the  stage, 
gray-haired,  somber-eyed  Professor 
IMaljamar  Hydenski  faced  the  student 
bcxly  and  listened  with  dismay  to  the 
guest  speaker's  words.  He  saw  the 
rapt,  intent  expressions  and  knew  the 
man's  magnificent  personality  was 
taking  a  firm  hold  upon  the  youthful 
minds  of  his  American  students.  Once 
before,  in  Europe,  he  had  seen  it  hap- 
pen this  way — the  beginning  of  the 
road  to  hate. 

■'It  must  be  done !"  the  speaker, 
Henry  Maitland,  famous  author  of 
"This,  Our  World,"  was  saying.  His 
blue  eyes  snapped  vitally,  his  white 
hair  on  his  aristocratic  head  was  dis- 
heveled as  he  leaned  from  the  speak- 
er's platform,  taking  the  students  into 
his  confidence. 

"Capitalism  is  destroying  human 
jieace,  the  little  man.  the  common  man, 
the  backbone  of  society !  Put  your 
heart  and  mind  and  soul  into  restrain- 
ing it,  abolishing  it !  Learn  well,  for 
this  is  your  task — for  your  sake,  the 
sake  of  your  sons  and  grandsons  !" 

Henry  Maitland  paused,  took  a 
white  handkerchief  and  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  lofty  brow.  He 
moistened  his  lips  with  cool  water 
from  the  pitcher  on  the  stand. 

Professor  Hydenski  knew  that 
Henry  Maitland  was  honest  in  his  be- 
lief, but  honesty  alone  was  not 
enough.  He  knew,  too.  that  the  man 
thought  he  was  fighting,  in  his  own 
way,  for  a  greater  freedom.  But  he 
was  missing  its  delicate  meaning,  and 
his  power  was  beating  ruthlessly  at 
the  very  foundations  of  the  need  for 
tolerance  and  understanding  that 
jMaljamar  Hydenski  had  so  pains- 
takingly taught  his  students  from  his 
own  bitter  experiences.  Wasn't  Maria, 
his  wife,  lost  somewhere  in  Poland, 
his  old  school  now  a  mass  of  tragic 
rubble?  Wasn't  John,  his  beautiful 
young  son,  dead  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis?  Had  he  not  himself  suffered 
the  tortures  of  the  damned  before  es- 
caping and  finding  his  way  to  Amer- 
ica and  this  modest  job  as  history 
professor  in  a  Mid-West  high  school  ? 
Why,  then,  he  wanted  to  scream,  why 


could  not  they  understand  this  man 
was  preaching  hate,  that  virulent 
germ  of  destruction? 

Professor  Maljamar  Hydenski 
seemed  to  shrink  a  little  in  his  chair. 
The  world  today  was  such  a  strange, 
wild,  chaotic  place !  How,  he  won- 
dered desperately,  when  he  arose  at 
the  conclusion  of  Maitland's  speech, 
could  he  briefly  comment  on  its  great- 
ness— for  he  conceded  it  was  great — 
yet  neutralize  in  the  few  words  that 
would  be  his  the  essence  of  the  man's 
philosophy  ? 


Now  Henry  Maitland  had  moved 
from  the  speaker's  place  behind  the 
stand,  and  was  walking  toward  the 
front  of  the  stage.  He  lifted  his  hand 
above  the  white  sea  of  youthful  faces, 
behind  which  rested  eager,  impres- 
sionable minds.  He  was  like  some 
great  Greek  or  Roman  orator,  and  his 
words  flowed  with  the  mystic  power 
and  cadence  of  music.  He  was  closing 
impressively : 

"Thomas  Carlyle  once  said.  'The 
task  will  wear  away  your  lives,  the 
lives  of  your  sons  and  grandsons ;  but 
for  what  purpose  were  lives  given  to 
men  if  not  for  tasks  like  this  ?'  " 

He  kept  his  hand  raised  during  that 
brief,  psychological  moment,  then  let 
it  drop  with  a  gesture  of  utter  finality, 
like  the  falling  of  a  guillotine  blade. 
There  was  a  breathless  silence,  and 
then  the  applause  began  to  roar, 
sweeping  upon  the  gray,  stone-like 
figure  of  Maljamar  Hydenski  in 
wave  upon  wave.  He  sat  as  if  trans- 
fixed, in  acute  mental  agony,  and  won- 


dered almost  wildly  if  his  heart 
showed  in  his  face. 

Henry  Maitland,  the  smile  of  a  con- 
queror upon  his  lean,  handsome  face, 
bowed  back  and  away  from  his  enthu- 
siastic audience,  and  came  to  his  chair 
beside  the  professor. 

Professor  Hydenski  arose  slowly, 
without  looking  at  the  famous  author. 
He  walked  a  little  uncertainly  toward 
the  front  of  the  stage  as  the  applause 
dropped  away  to  isolated  patters,  and 
stood  for  a  moment,  silent,  swaying 
slightly  on  legs  still  weak  from  the 
ordeal  in  Poland.  He  still  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  afraid  that  it  would 
be  futile,  empty,  alongside  the  noble- 
sounding  words  and  beautiful  phrases 
of  Henry  Maitland.  But  he  knew  he 
had  to  try.  The  world  would  never 
know,  but  his  own  conscience,  and 
Maria  and  John,  would  know  if  he 
made  no  effort  to  counterbalance  this 
dangerous  theory  of  hate. 

"You  have  heard,"  he  said  hesitant- 
ly, his  voice  faltering,  "the  words  and 
])hilosophy  of  a  great  man.  Always 
remember  them.'' 

Suddenly  it  seemed  his  mind  was 
sharp,  brittle,  brilliant.  He  saw  the 
image  that  would  make  them  under- 
stand what  was  in  his  heart.  It  was 
like  a  light,  clear,  bright,  shot  through 
with  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of 
victory  in  the  human  struggle  on  the 
long  road  upward.  The  voice  of  ^lal- 
janiar  Hydenski  became  confident, 
gained  i:)ower.  It  swept  against  the  up- 
turned faces  of  his  students  with  re- 
sounding clarity,  the  passion  of  dig- 
nity, honor  and  faith. 

"But  in  remembering,  my  young 
friends,  know  that  good  has  bad,  bad 
has  good.  When  you  draw  your  evalu- 
ation, remember  that  when  the  thief 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  Christ  also 
was  crucified  beside  him !" 

He  turned  then,  and  walked  down 
the  steps  from  the  stage,  up  the  aisle 
and  out  of  the  auditorium.  Follow- 
ing him  was  a  startled  silence,  and 
he  knew  his  words  had  touched  the 
heart  of  analytical  thought,  and  he  no 
longer  held  a  fear  of  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  Maitland. 

Maria  and  John  would  be  proud 
of  him. 

— Clyde  B.  R.\gsdale 
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NARRAGANSETT 


♦  ♦  ♦  South  of  Wickford,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  a 
right  turn  from  the  main  road  brings 
one  to  an  old  brick  building  buried 
deep  in  the  woods  at  the  head  of  a 
small  pond.  It  is  an  odd  building, 
crambrel-roofed,  low-portalled,  and  at 
once  a  house  and  a  mill.  To  lovers  of 
art  it  has  a  special  interest,  for  it  is 
the  building  in  which  Gilbert  Stuart 
the  great  portrait  painter  was  born. 

Here,  a  few  years  before  Gilbert's 
birth,  his  father  of  the  same  name 
made  his  home,  and  made  his  living  by 
the  business  of  grinding  tobacco  into 
snuff.  It  may  seem  incredible  that  a 
man  could  make  his  living  by  this 
means  in  such  a  lonely,  forest-sur- 
rounded spot.  And  skepticism  is  likely 
to  grow  as  one  passes  beyond  the  old 
mill  and  notes  both  the  wildness  of 
the  country  and  its  sparsity  in  popula- 
tion. 

But  in  the  years  when  Gilbert 
Stuart's  father  set  up  his  snuff  mill 
(that  is.  about  two  hundred  years 
ago)  the  region  presented  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  that  of  today. 
It  was  then  the  scene  of  a  prodigious 
activity,  the  seat  of  vast  plantations 
worked  by  negro  slaves  and  conducted 
by  some  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
that  have  passed  across  the  stage  of 
New  England  history. 

And  the  part  of  Rhode  Island  they 
occupied,  a  great  strip  two  to  four 
miles  wide,  running  southwestwardly 
along  the  bay  and  seacoast  from 
Wickford,  was  among  the  most  fertile 
districts  in  all  New  England.  Yet  it 
was  late  in  being  opened  to  cultiva- 
tion, for  a  good  reason.  Favored 
above  all  other  places  by  the  Narra- 
gansett Indians  it  was  virtually  closed 
to  white  settlement  unlil  after  King 
Philip's  War  in  1676. 

Then  settlement  of  southern  Rhode 
Island  began  in  earnest,  mostly  by  two 
land  companies  of  limited  member- 
ship. Because  the  membership  was 
limited  and  the  members  were  men  of 
means,  estates  measured  by  the  thou- 
sands rather  than  hundreds  of  acres 
became  the  rule.  To  work  these,  slave 
labor  was  brought  in  from  Africa, 
great  mansions  were  built,  and  by  the 
be  ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Narragansett  planters  were  firmly 
established  as  a  landed  aristocracv 


akin  to  that  of  Virginia. 

Between  the  plantations  of  Narra- 
gansett and  those  of  Virginia  there 
was,  in  fact,  much  visiting  back  and 
forth.  But  while  the  Virginia  planters 
got  their  wealth  by  cultivating  staples 
such  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  their  Nar- 
ragansett friends  prospered  from 
grazing  sheep,  raising  cattle,  and 
breeding  fine  horses. 

The  origin  of  the  famous  Narra- 
gansett pacers  still  is  in  dispute.  One 
tradition  has  it  that  Old  Snip,  the  first 
of  the  breed,  was  found  among  some 
wild  horses  at  Point  Judith.  Another 
and  more  likely  story  is  that  he  was 
imported  by  William  Robinson  from 
Spain.  In  any  case  the  pacers  helped 
to  bring  fame  and  fortune  to  the  Nar- 
ragansett planters. 

And  the  planters  lived,  as  one  might 
expect,  in  an  elegant,  sumptuous,  lei- 
surely way.  They  entertained  lavishly, 
hunted  and  raced,  and  were  far  from 
frowning  on  the  dance  as  did  the 
Puritans  to  the  north.  Closely  inter- 
related they  viewed  with  a  searching 
eye  any  outsider  aspiring  to  become 
allied  with  them  through  marriage. 
Whereby  hangs  a  romantic,  if  tragic, 
tale. 


It  has  to  do  with  an  eiglUcenth  cen- 
tury belle,  Hannah  Robinson,  daugh- 
ter of  Rowland  Robinson,  whose 
fields  and  meadows  took  in  much  of 
the  country  around  Saunderstown.  In 
Rowland's  time  the  custom  of  the 
l)lanters  was  to  have  their  sons  pre- 
pared for  college  by  the  rector  of  the 
nearby  Anglican  church,  the  cele- 
brated James  McSparran,  while  they 
sent  their  daughters  to  Madame  Os- 
borne's school  in  Newport.  To  New- 
port accordingly  Hannah  Robinson 
went,  and  there  she  met  and  fell  much 
in  love  with  Peter  Simons,  teacher  of 
music  and  dancing  in  Madame  Os- 
borne's school. 

Haimah,  the  Narragansett  country's 
reigning  beauty  of  the  day,  well  knew 
that  her  father,  one  of  the  proudest  of 
the  planters,  would  never  approve  of 
an  obscure  young  music-teacher  as 
her  husband.  But,  infatuated,  she  had 
secret  meetings  with  Peter,  even  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Robinson  estate. 
A  night  came  when  Rowland  dis- 
covered Peter  lurking  in  the  lilacs, 
drove  him  away,  and  set  a  close  watch 
on  his  daughter  to  prevent  her  from 
again  meeting  her  lover. 

In  some  way  they  kept  in  touch 
with  each  other,  until,  in  a  thoughtless 
moment,  Rowland  permitted  Hannah 


"Look,  Trigger,  Annie  sent  me  a  pin-tip  picture 
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to  visit  an  aunt  in  Wickford.  There 
she  joined  Peter,  and  together  they 
drove  to  Providence  one  fine  evening, 
and  in  Providence  were  married. 

Rowland,  ahnost  apoplectic  when 
news  of  the  elopement  reached  him, 
vowed  never  to  forgive  his  daughter, 
never  to  see  hep  again.  For  a  few 
months,  but  only  for  a  few  months, 
did  Hannah  and  her  Peter  know  hap- 
piness. Then  she  fell  victim  to  that 
dread  malady  of  the  hacking  cough 
and  the  hectic  flush.  Rapidly  it  pro- 
gressed. Only  when  death  drew  near 
did  Rowland  relent  sufficiently  to 
grant  her  wish  to  be  taken  home  to 
die  amid  the  scenes  of  her  childhood. 

Whether  Peter  Simons  returned 
with  her  is  uncertain,  but  highly  im- 
probable. Indeed,  one  version  of  the 
story  has  it  that  Rowland  had  done 
wisely  in  opposing  the  match,  Simons 
deserting  his  wife  so  soon  as  he  found 
that  her  rich  planter-father  really 
meant  to  cut  her  ofif.  At  any  rate, 
back  to  the  Narragansett  country 
Rowland  Robinson  finally  brought  the 
unfortunate  Hannah. 

The  evening  of  her  arrival  a  whip- 
poorwill  sang  under  her  window.  The 
slaves  shuddered  as  they  heard  it  sing, 
knowing  this  to  be  a  sure  omen  of 
death.  So  they  were  not  surprised, 
though  sincerely  grieved,  when  Row- 
land Robinson's  daughter  did  die  the 
very  next  day.  They  buried  her  near 
her  home,  and  at  the  head  of  her 
grave  put  a  stone  that  to  this  day 
marks  her  last  resting-place.  And  to 
this  day  her  memory  is  kept  green  in 
the  Saunderstown  neighborhood  as 
that  of  one  who  sacrificed  all,  even 
life  itself,  for  love's  sake. 

Of  Rowland  himself  other  stories 
are  told,  most  of  them  greatly  to  his 
credit.  He  may  have  been  hot-tem- 
pered, but  taken  all  in  all  he  must 
have  been  a  pretty  fine  type  of  man. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  he  was  so  moved 
by  the  pitiable  condition  of  a  cargo  of 
slaves  he  had  imported  that  he  refused 
to  sell  any  of  them  but  kept  them  on 
his  plantation  and  brought  them  back 
to  health.  So  kind  was  he  in  his 
habitual  treatment  of  slaves  that,  one 
legend  runs,  one  of  them,  Abigail, 
went  back  to  Africa  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  over  her  son  that 
he  might  be  a  slave  on  Rowland 
Robinson's  estate. 


Po^T-VV/At^ 


Just  close  your  eyes  and  picture  a  washer  that  will  sort,  wash,  dry  and  iron 
your  clothes  .  .  .  yes,  and  even  dress  you  in  five  minutes." 


Nor  was  slavery  an  unmitigated 
evil  on  the  estate  of  any  Narragansett 
planter.  There  were  not  a  few  holi- 
days and  much  merrymaking  for  the 
slaves  as  well  as  for  their  masters. 
"When  the  kitchen  was  removed  from 
the  old  John  Robinson  house,"  H.  L. 
Koopman  tells  us,  ''sixty  ox-cart  loads 
of  sand  were  taken  from  the  space 
under  the  floor.  This  sand  had  been 
used  in  sprinkling  the  floor,  and  had 
literally  been  danced  through  the 
cracks  between  the  boards  by  genera- 
tions of  jolly  darkies." 

Every  June  there  was  a  summer 
festival,  capped  by  the  election  of 
some  slave  as  their  "governor"  until 
the  following  June.  After  the  election 
there  always  was  an  open-air  dinner 
at  the  expense  of  the  master  of  the 
slave  elected  governor.  So  costly  were 
these  dinners  that  planter  E.  R. 
Potter,  politician  as  well  as  planter,  is 
said  to  have  warned  one  of  his  slaves, 
that  year  elected  "governor,"  "Either 
you  or  I  will  have  to  give  up  politics, 
or  the  expense  will  ruin  me." 

Thus  life  continued  for  the  planters 


and  their  slaves  in  the  delectable  Nar- 
ragansett country  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  loyal- 
ists among  the  planters,  and  there 
were  many  loyalists  among  them,  fled 
the  country.  War  brought  desolation 
even  to  the  estates  of  those  who  chose 
the  patriot  cause,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Rhode  Island  soon  after  the 
war  made  plantation-working  thor- 
oughly unprofitable.  Gradually  the 
wilderness  began  to  reclaim  its  own. 

So  that  today,  to  the  wayfarer  who 
visits  Gilbert  Stuart's  birthplace,  toils 
up  McSparran's  hill,  and  makes  his 
way  to  the  spot  where  McSparran's 
church,  St.  Paul's,  used  to  stand,  the 
story  of  the  Narragansett  planters 
may  well  seem  an  amazing  fiction. 
Woods,  thickets,  underbrush  make 
weird  and  dark  the  roads  which  once 
rang  to  the  laughter  of  the  cavaliers 
and  their  ladies.  None  the  less,  they 
and  their  plantations  constitute  as  real 
and  as  picturesque  a  memory  as  early 
New  England  history  affords. 

— H.  Addington  Bruce 
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HORACE  CAHILL-LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 


»  ,  ♦  Years  ago  a  distinguished 
gentleman  in  Massachusetts  was  be- 
ing good  naturedly  twitted  because  of 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  a 
"native  son."  Smilingly,  he  turned 
to  his  tormentor  and  said,  "Look  here, 
son,  you  are  of  Massachusetts  by  an 
accident  of  birth.  I  picked  Massachu- 
setts as  my  home  after  I  had  sense 
enough  to  realize  that  it  was  here  I 
really  wished  to  live  and  make  my 
home." 

Perhaps  Horace  T.  Cahill,  the  Bay 
State's  militant,  doughty,  but  always 
cordial  Lieutenant  Governor  never 
quite  said  that  but  he  might  well  have 
done  so. 

Born  on  the  East  Side  in  Manhat- 
tan— New  York  to  you — this  two- 
fisted  American  of  Scotch-Irish-Cana- 
dian ancestry  was  left  fatherless  when 
he  was  six  years  old.  The  mother  of 
the  young  Cahill — ^there  were  two 
younger  sisters — worked  hard  to  sup- 
port her  little  family,  and  Horace,  a 
sturdy  youngster,  peddled  papers, 
shined  shoes  and  did  errands  for  the 
neighbors. 

Then  followed  that  period  of  youth- 
ful development  during  which  if  ever 
a  self  made  man  was  created  it  was 
in  this  same  Cahill  who  was  one  day 
to  mount  the  steps  to  the  State  House 
on  Beacon  Hill.  Horace  held  numer- 
ous jobs,  waiter,  bus  boy,  usher  in 
theatres,  ball  park  attendant,  swim- 
ming pool  aide,  cabin  boy,  delivery 
boy  for  O'Keefe's  grocery  store,  tele- 
phone operator;  he  sold  Fuller 
brushes,  became  a  typist  and  a  sten- 
ographer by  going  to  school  nights, 
has  been  a  soda  jerk,  a  bell  boy  and 
a  hotel  clerk. 

And  this  boy,  who  once  peddled 
papers  and  shined  shoes  on  the  streets 
of  Roxbury,  holds  no  less  than  five 
Honorary  degrees  from  colleges.  One 
of  these  citations  from  the  Calvin 
Coolidge  College  suffices  to  show  what 
the  people  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  think  of  this  one-time 
bootblack  and  newsboy.  It  reads  thus- 
ly :  "Grounded  in  humble  beginnings, 
through  marked  diligence  of  effort, 
broad  sympathy  of  understanding  and 
deep  integrity  of  character,  he  has 
built  his  own  pathway  to  the  heights 


of  an  astute  legislator,  able  Execu- 
tive and  master  Parliamentarian,  a 
true  product  of  Democracy." 

In  1912,  this  typical  small  Amer- 
ican family  moved  to  23  Dana  Street 
in  Roxbury  and  lived  there  until  1919, 
when  the  family  moved  to  28  St.  Ste- 
phens Street,  near  Symphony  Hall. 
There  the  mother  still  lives  and  owns 
her  home.  Horace,  in  1921,  married 
Josephine  Gates  of  Fall  River,  and 
after  a  short  residence  in  Boston,  the 
couple  moved  to  Braintree  where  they 


Horace  T.  Cahill 


still  live,  and  are  property  owners. 
Ruth  Ann,  now  Mrs.  Louis  G.  Di- 
Bona,  whose  husband  is  a  corporal 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
Jeanne  Gates,  a  sophomore  at  Thay- 
er Academy,  were  born  of  this  union. 
Mrs.  Cahill,  a  graduate  nurse  from 
Morton  Hospital  in  Taunton,  has  been 
a  Volunteer  Nurse  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  and  at  Quincy  Hospital.  In 
the  main,  however,  she  has  kept  very 
busy  running  a  household,  which  she 
successfully  operates  without  help, 
and  in  covering  the  official  duties  as 
the  wife  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Gracious,  charming  and  attractive, 
Mrs.  Cahill  has  been  a  tremendous 
asset  to  her  gifted  and  hard  working 
husband. 

Working  his  way  through  school, 
Horace  Cahill  found  time  to  become  a 
member  of  various  athletic  teams  and 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  Glee 


Club,  the  Debating  teams,  and  vari- 
ous extra  curricular  activities.  The 
boy  finally  entered  Northeastern  Law 
School  and  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Laws  Degree  from  that  worthy  in- 
stitution in  the  original  class  of  1918. 
His  own  service  in  World  War  One 
interfered  and  he  did  not  complete 
his  course  until  1921.  He  was  picked 
as  Class  Orator,  and  his  eloquence 
and  oratorial  ability  were  as  marked 
then  as  now.  In  1940  he  was  awarded 
the  Honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  his  Alma  Mater,  but  long 
before  this  he  had  found  time  some- 
where, somehow,  to  attend  Tufts  Col- 
lege and  to  receive  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  there,  after  the  war,  in 
1920. 

In  World  War  One  he  served  suc- 
cessively as  a  private,  a  corporal,  ser- 
geant, first  sergeant,  lieutenant  (A. 
S.  S.  R.  C.  flying  status)  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Flying  Officers 
School.  While  in  the  Army,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Fort  Sull  School  of 
Fire,  Post  Field  School  of  Observers 
and  Princeton  University  School  of 
Military  Aeronautics.  He  was  hon- 
orably discharged  January  23,  1919. 

Cahill  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  American  Legion,  being  first  a 
member  of  Oliver  Ames  Junior  Post 
in  Boston,  and  then  later  transferring 
to  the  Post  Eighty  Six  in  Braintree. 

Only  recently,  he  was  awarded  the 
25  year  service  citation.  Over  the 
years  he  has  served  the  Legion  in 
many  offices  and  capacities,  and  was 
only  recently  honored  by  appointment 
to  the  Distinguished  Guests  Commit- 
tee by  National  Commander  Warren 
H.  Atherton. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  detailing 
the  work  of  this  American  boy,  a 
boy  born  in  the  shadow  of  the  sky- 
scrapers and  the  tenements  of  the  East 
Side  of  New  York.  One  could  tell  of 
the  fact  that  45  times  he  has  been 
chosen  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor. 
Horace  Cahill,  one  time  bootblack  and 
newsboy,  holds  the  record  of  never 
having  been  defeated. 

One  could,  we  say,  continue  in  this 
strain  interminably.  The  pages  of  this 
publication  are  not  sufficient  to  con- 
tain a  record  of  the  achievements  and 
the  work  of  this  remarkable  yet  still 
typical  American  boy.  But  to  do  so 
would  be  only  to  emphasize  the  op- 
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portiinity  which  does  He  here  for  the 
boy — or  girl — who  will  actually  fol- 
low in  the  path  marked  by  a  man  like 
this. 

Horace  Cahill  is  a  man's  man. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  He 
was  Interscholastic  Hurdle  Champion 
when  a  student  at  English  High 
School,  and  over  there  they  still  tell 
reverently  of  his  feats.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Relay  Team  that  won 
the  City,  State,  New  England  and 
National  championships.  He  bowls, 
he  loves  baseball  and  football,  likes 
to  watch  a  good  "boss  race,"  and  at 
school  also  held  wrestling  and  boxing 
titles. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  this  boy  of 
the  East  Side  was  able  to  win  all  of 
the  scholastic  honors  and  all  the  civic 
and  state  honors  that  have  since  come 
his  way.  That  is,  it's  hard  to  believe 
unless  one  knows  Horace  Cahill  and 
knows  that  when  he  sets  out  to  do  a 
thing  it  will  be  done.  He  has  that  rare 
quality  which  makes  and  retains 
friendships.  His  entire  life  has  been 
one  of  consistent  and  constant  efifort, 
constantly  striving  to  advance  but 
never  at  the  expense  of  someone.  On 
the  contrary,  remembering  his  own 


childhood,  he  has  tried  hard  always 
to  be  of  aid  to  others.  Today  we 
know  Horace  Cahill  as  an  outstand- 
ing expert  on  State  Government,  and 
an  efficient  administrator,  a  vital  part 
of  the  "team"  which  restored  good 
government  to  Massachusetts.  We 
know  him  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  a 
warm  personality,  and  a  man  of  forth- 
rightness  and  honesty.  But  one  time 
they  knew  Horace  Cahill  as  the 
youngster  who  wouldn't  be  beaten, 
the  boy  who  wouldn't  give  up,  the 
young  man  who  set  a  goal  and  reached 
it.  He  has  been  an  advocate  of  mod- 
ern legislation  to  aid  modern  people. 
He  has  progressed  with  progress  and 
today  this  doughty  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  has  become  a 
national  figure  solely  through  his  own 
efforts  and  his  own  determination. 

He  is  a  great  fellow,  this  Horace 
Cahill  of  Braintree,  Roxbury,  the  East 
Side  and  Beacon  Hill.  He  is  equally 
at  home  today  at  a  clambake  or  a  re- 
ception to  the  internationally  great. 
He  is,  in  other  words,  the  sort  of 
man  one  really  points  to  with  pride 
when  listing  the  assets  of  this  old 
Bay  State. 

— Floyd  Bell 


"r/te  Van  Jones  family  really  does  things  up  in  a  big  ivay  !  " 
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SHOP  TALK 


♦  ♦  .  A  STROLL  about  town  these 
days  will  confirm  your  wavering  sus- 
picion that  the  weight  of  Rockefeller's 
billions  might  be  a  rather  buoyant 
burden  to  tote  around,  at  that.  Al- 
though gasping  for  breath  under  the 
numerous  restrictions  and  limitations 
total  warfare  has  heaved  on  them, 
manufacturers  have  come  out  this  fall 
with  lots  that's  desirable  and  "just 
what  you've  always  been  looking  for." 
As  we've  mentioned  before,  it's  the 
shopper's  problem  to  get  there  first 
and  benefit  by  the  variety  of  first 
showings. 

.  .  .  W  ANT  to  have  your  pictures 
taken?  Then  let  experts  do  it  for 
you,  men  and  women  who  have  had 
long  experience  and  know  the  secret 
of  eiiiphasizing  your  best  features 
and  making  you  look  your  natural 
best.  Strem  Studios  at  49  West  Street 
have  the  distinction  of  giving  the 
quickest  service  in  Boston  which 
means  you  can  have  your  photographs 
finished  and  ready  for  distribution 
to  your  admirers  in  just  one  week. 
And  that's  fast  work,  considering  the 
quality  of  the  finished  product ! 

Portraits  are  definitely  the  special- 
ty of  the  house,  as  is  evidenced  by 
not  only  the  praiseworthy  samples  dis- 
played there  but  by  the  fact  that  fifty 
million  Americans  can't  be  wrong. 
The  place  smacks  of  prosperity,  still 
they'll  find  plenty  of  time  to  do  jus- 
tice to  you.  You  may  have  three  8" 
by  10"  portraits  done  for  the  trifling 
amount  of  $6.00  and,  if  you're  in  uni- 
form, you'll  be  presented  with  a  gratis 
portrait  with  your  order.  Portraits, 
which  always  seem  to  catch  your  most 
characteristic  expression,  may  be  col- 
ored to  give  them  a  natural  glow  and 
make  them  more  lifelike.  Just  $1.50 
for  coloring ! 

Babies,  you  know,  take  the  best 
pictures  —  maybe  because  they're  so 
wonderfully  uninhibited.  It's  a  fine 
idea  to  capture  their  wide-eyed  cute- 
ness  while  they're  still  wide-eyed  and 
cute.  If  you'll  bring  Junior  up,  you'll 
have  a  picture  that'll  truly  delight 
the  family  and  Junior,  too,  some  day. 
We  saw  one  portrait  of  a  baby  that 
personified  all  the  gurgling  spontane- 


ity of  an  infant  who's  tickled  about 
something.  The  faniily  album  deserves 
one  of  these! 

And  brides  should  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  be  photographed  in  full  bridal 
attire  with  their  grooms.  Once-in-a- 
lifetime  occasions  should  be  recorded 
photographically.  In  fact,  the  entire 
wedding  party  can  be  "snapped", 
bridesmaids,  best  man,  guests  and  par- 
son, giving  you  an  over-all  coverage 
of  a  very  significant  afifair.  Extreme- 
ly popular  now  are  the  convenient 
size  Miniatures,  complete  in  their 
leather  cases  for  $5.00.  Easily  carried 
around  in  coat  or  trouser  pockets  or 
handbag,  they  can  hardly  be  put  into 
the  "excess  baggage"  category. 

Smith  Patterson,  now  at  45  Sum- 
mer Street,  houses  a  collection  of  fine 
English  bone  china  that  would  warm 
the  heart  of  any  hostess  who  goes 
about  setting  her  table  artistically.  To 
grace  your  dinner  j^arties,  you  may 
select  one  of  the  three  Anysley  pat- 
terns they  have  there,  Berkley,  Savoy 
or  Keswick.  We  give  our  vote  to  the 
Berkley.  It's  a  lovely  white  china 
with  a  Ruby  Red  border  delicately 
decorated  with  fine  gold  foliage  trac- 
ery. In  the  center  of  the  plates  is  a 
Rose,  Poppy  and  Forget-me-not 
spray  which  picks  up  the  coloring  of 
the  border.  You  may  have  four  sizes 
in  plates,  boullion  and  cream  soup 
cups  and  regular  cups  and  saucers. 
This  is  an  aristocratic  china  which 
makes  entertaining  a  pleasure. 

Another  Anysley  winner  you'll 
love  to  have  in  your  china  cabinet 
is  a  service-for-one  breakfast  set 
you  can  put  to  good  use  when  some 


member  of  tlie  household  requires 
breakfast  in  bed  or  is  otherwise  serv- 
ed apart  fnjni  the  others.  Of  course, 
it's  the  fine  bone  china,  and  comes  in 
white  with  a  border  of  Turquoise  em- 
bellished with  a  lacy  gold  design.  The 
center  holds  a  lovely  Rose  cluster,  and 
we  recommend  it  to  cheer  up  dull 
morning.  Also  put  out  by  Anysley  is 
an  individual  creamer  and  sugar  bowl 
with  a  slight  rijjple  in  the  china  which 
is  a  flawless  white.  A  shower  of  Kelly 
Green  shamrocks  is  its  only  decora- 
tion, but  we  know  you'll  agree  it's 
quite  enough  and  very  appealing. 

There's  some  Colclough  English 
bone  china  with  merit  all  its  own. 
A  tea  set  we'd  like  to  sip  from  comes 
in  white  with  varied  borders  in  pas- 
tels, Pink,  Green,  Orchid,  Blue  and 
Yellow.  The  center  has  a  delightfully 
informal  bouquet.  Collectors  of  rare 
or  unusual  cups  and  saucers  will  get 
excited  over  the  dainty  wooden  stands 
which  display  their  individual  cup 
and  saucer  to  best  advantage.  Odd  and 
colorful  collector's  pieces  to  place  on 
them  aren't  lacking  either.  Shelves 
crammed  with  intricate  and  different 
foreign-make  cups  and  saucers  have 
enticed  connoisseurs  to  spend  hours 
choosing  theirs. 

On  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Fonde- 
ville,  N.  Y.  to  be  exact,  plates  are 
made  that  "take  the  cake"  in  more 
than  one  respect.  Perfect  for  salads, 
desserts  or  fruit,  they  have  pastel 
borders  and  luscious  fruit  design  cen- 
ters. One  has  pears  and  cherries  ;  one, 
apples  and  grapes  and,  the  third  has 
peaches  and  plums.  Their  coloring  is 
subtly  mellow  and  suggestive  of  ripe- 
ness and  abundant  harvest.  You'll 
hardly  believe  they're  just  $3.00  each. 

found  one  of  the  best 
assortments  of  gloves  in  town  at  tiie 
Lo)idoii  Harness  Company  at  60 
Franklin  Street.  Not  the  type  for 
opera  wear,  mind  you,  nor  an}-  be- 
decked with  sequin  butterflies  or  the 
like,  but  superb  quality,  good-fitting, 
practical,  classic  gloves  which  can 
take  you  all  the  way  around  the  clock. 
Though  most  of  them  are  tailored, 
some  would  make  chic  complements 
to  your  more  elaborate  costumes. 

Slipons  seem  to  be  most  in  de- 
mand. .\  Boxlav  slip-on  comes  in  fine, 
durable  Capeskin  in  Tan,  Navy  Blue 
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BOYLSTON  at  ARLINGTON  STREET 
Subway  to  Door 

Open  Wednesday  'til  9  P.M. 


and  Black.  Hand-sewn  with  smart 
White  stitching,  it  provides  you  with 
an  excellent  all-purpose  glove.  A  pair 
of  miracle  gloves  in  English  Wear- 
clean  Lambskin  are  chemically  treated 
so  that,  after  wearing  them,  if  you 
roll  them  up  and  tuck  them  in  a  draw- 
er, you'll  find  their  soiled  and  grimy 
surfaces  immaculately  clean  when 
you're  ready  to  wear  them  again. 
These  are  well-tailored  slip-ons  with 
hand-sewn  detail  and  are  yours  in 
Gray,  Taupe  or  Chamois  color  for 
$5.00. 

At  $4.00,  you  can  get  a  pair  of  Mer- 
ry Hull's  Finger  Free  gauntlets  that 
have  a  comfortable,  seamless  palm 
and  absolutely  no  binding  on  your 
fingers.  If  you  object  to  over-snug 
action-discouragers,  these  Finger 
Frees  are  definitely  your  speed.  You 
may  have  them  in  Tobacco  Brown, 
Navy  or  Black  with  contrasting  stitch- 
ing. Every  woman  wants  a  pair  of 
White  gloves ;  they're  as  proverbial 
as  a  White  dress.  A  pair  in  White 
washable  Lambskin  makes  a  lovely 
accessory  for  any  of  your  new  fall 
clothes,  or  a  soft  White  doeskin 
shortie  (wrist  length),  slit  on  the 
back,  with  bright  Red  or  Navy  whip 
stitching.  There's  something  elegant 
about  White,  especially  when  it's 
whipped  together  in  such  style. 

Sportswomen  might  well  look  in- 
to the  impeccable  Peccary  Pigskins 
in  creamy  Beige,  so  appropriate  with 
tweeds  and  woolens.  Cut  by  a  masterly 
hand,  they're  for  fastidious  femmes 
who  insist  on  qualitv  plus.  And  this  is 
it! 

*  *  *  Candlelight  and  scintillat- 
ing crystal  add  magic  to  your  dinner 
settings  and  Jones  McDuffee  at  640 
Commonwealth  Avenue  will  give  you 
a  practical  demonstration  of  how  it's 
done.  Their  collection  of  crystal  is  so 
overwhelming  in  its  extensiveness 
that  you'll  certainly  find  several  pat- 
terns in  stem  wear  you'll  want  in  the 
worst  way.  "Which  one"  is  the  ques- 
tion. Well,  if  you're  one  of  those 
people  who  enjoys  a  colorful  dinner- 
time, see  the  graceful  Seneca  goblets 
with  Cranberry  glass  bowls  and  crys- 
tal stems  and  foots.  Besides  the  gob- 
lets, you  may  have  champagne  glasses, 
all  sizes  in  wines,  and  finger  bowls. 
Rich  Cranberry  glass  on  your  heir- 
loom banquet  cloth  will  look  regal, 


wearing  your 
Fredley s 
coat  .  .  . 


what  a  bliss-ful  feeling  .  .  . 
how  you  glory  in  ifs  lavish 
furs  and  elegant  styling  .  .  . 
how  satisfying  to  know  it's 
exclusive  .  .  .  how  delicious- 
ly  luxurious  you  feel  in  its 
light  warmth  .  .  .  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  be  certain 
of  season  after  season  of 
proud  wear  ahead.  .  .  . 
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ESTROIAR 


This  remarkable  cream  contains  Biocine,*  equivalent  of  an  estrogenic 
substance  which  is  plentiful  in  youth  but  which  grows  less  with  each  passing 
year.  Used  as  directed,  Estrolar  is  most  important  in  attaining  a  youthful 
appearance  of  face,  neck,  and  hands!  30-day  supply,  5.50.  Twin  jars,  10.00 

Look  Prettier  with  Gourielli  Make-up 

EMULSION  CLEANSER,  the  gentle,  modem  way  to  cleanse      "moonlicht  mist"  face  powder,  a  beautiful  mist 


your  skin  before  applying  make-up.  Goes  on  like 
melted  velvet,  softens  and  soothes.  1.50  and  3.00 

ERMINE  FOUNDATION,  blends  with  your  own  coloring, 
conceals  little  flaws,  gives  a  dewy  finish 
under  your  powder.  2.00  and  3.50 


blended  to  match  your  natural  coloring,  instead  of 
artificially  covering  it.  1.50  and  3.00 

lustre  lipstick,  young  glowing  color 
for  lips  and  cheeks,  gives  a  natural  match. 
Velvety  base  stays  on  and  protects.  1.50  />'■"» 


SOLD  AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.   &   WM.  FILENE'S  SONS  CO* 
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to  say  the  least.  And  it's  very  moder- 
ately priced. 

Two  patterns  in  Bryce  glass  had  us 
in  raptures  over  their  sparkle  and  bril- 
liancy. One  is  a  Colonial  type  with 
a  dexterously  cut  crystal  bowl  and 
a  model  stem  consisting  of  three  Ijalls. 
All  items  are  available  in  this  particu- 
lar pattern,  and  our  advice  to  en- 
thusiastic crystalgazers  is  to  "come 
and  get  it"  —  but  quick !  Another 
Bryce  inspiration  is  a  sharp  conical 
glass  whose  beautifully  cut  lattice 
design  has  true  diamond  glitter.  One 
of  the  most  important  designs  shown, 
it's  striking  and  different  and  is  a 
choice  container  for  your  most  deli- 
aious  beverages.  Only  $15.40  for 
a  dozen. 

Exquisitely  clear  Hawkes  crystal 
will  intrigue  you  in  the  Colony  \A'ater- 
ford  pattern  which  has  thumb  prints, 
or  polka  dots,  if  they  look  that  way 
to  you,  arranged  in  series  of  three. 
These  series  are  separated  by  bold 
flutes,  and  the  effect  is  one  of  simple 
elegance  and  distinctiveness.  You'll 
like  the  square  pedestal  upon  which 
this  autocrat  among  glasses  stands. 
And  bottoms  up !  A  center-piece  of 
vivid,  late  summer  flowers  in  a  low 
crystal  bowl  by  Pairpoint  with  a  bub- 
ble ball  base  completes  your  setting 
charmingly.  And  now  we're  ready 
to  dine. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Enter  September,  with  the 
hint  of  harvest  in  the  air  and  a  thrill- 
ing array  of  the  most  exciting  clothes 
you've  seen  in  many  a  season !  Have 
you  noticed  the  trees  are  beginning  to 
turn  scarlet  and  yellow  ;  gardens 
bloom  w-ith  purple  and  orange  autumn 
flowers ;  days  are  growing  cooler. 
And  it's  time  for  you  to  see  what  de- 
signers have  turned  out  for  you  in  the 
spirit  of  the  moment ! 

R.  H.  Stcainis  introduces  a  group 
of  Vera  Maxwell  creations  in  its 
sixth  floor  coat  department  that 
merits  careful  scrutiny.  From  our 
corner,  we  watched  a  busier-than- 
ever  socialite  deciding  which  one  of 
two  Black  basics  it  was  going  to  be. 
One,  a  collarless,  feminine  version  of 
the  new  Officer's  Coat,  was  tailored 
in  a  fine  all-wool  fabric.  Silver  ball 
buttons  lent  liveliness  to  the  double 
breasted  front  detail  and  belted  back. 
Army  tradition  at  its  best !  Number 


two  was  a  Forstmann's  wool  trench 
coat  type  with  twisted  gold  hoop  liut- 
tons  up  to  its  close  collar  and  on  its 
pocket  flaps.  Soft  dressmaker  detail 
assures  its  suitability  for  any  hour  of 
the  da\-  or  evening.  And  despite  their 
expertly  tailored  lines,  these  coats  are 
completely  feminine. 

Another  Black  wool  we  saw  had  a 
smart  Mink  collar  and  revers  to  lend 
it  importance.  A  slightly  Housed 
effect  is  achieved  by  soft  gathering  at 
the  waist  which  falls  into  a  set-in  belt 
that  ties  sweetly  in  front.  All  this  for 
$190  plus  tax.  On  the  vibrant;  color- 
ful side  is  a  coat  you  may  have  in 
American  Beauty  or  Military  Blue 
wool.  Lustrous,  deep-piled  Beaver  is 
used  for  a  close  collar  and  vestee 
which  comes  down  hip-length  and 
swirls  gracefully  over  the  pockets. 
This  coat  is  slated  for  a  smashing 
victory  in  vogue ! 

A  young,  double  breasted  Gold 
wool  with  wide  Ocelot  revers  and  big 
bone  buttons  is  perfect  for  the  made- 
moiselle who  goes  in  for  higher  edu- 
cation or  a  career.  Deep  arm  holes 
and  raglan  sleeves  give  it  the  roomi- 
ness desirable  in  coats  that  are  w-orn 
over  suits  on  nippy  days.  If  you've 
set  your  heart  on  a  tuxedo,  there's 
one  in  glowing  Apricot  piped  w^th 
Black  Persian.  This  eye-catcher  has 
a  folded  shoulder  ledge  and  is  cut  on 
straight,  boxy  lines,  disguising  that 
extra  bit  of  avoirdupois  you  acquired 
on  your  vacation  in  a  slimming  per- 
pendicular sweep.  Stunning  insula- 
tion against  cold  weather  for  $135 
plus  tax. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Exclusive  with  Jordan 
Marsh  Coiiif^aiiy  is  a  triumphant  trio 
of  All  Seasoners,  exciting  new  coats 
you  can  wear  twelve  months  a  year. 
Smart  double-talk  in  coats,  they're 
self-sufticient  in  themselves,  but  have 
a  supple,  light-weight  fur  lining  to 
button  in  whenever  you  need  extra 
warmth.  Remove  the  lining  and 
you've  got  a  dandy  topper.  These  are 
non-taxable,  incidentally,  which  gives 
your  budget  a  lift  without  any  reduc- 
tion in  style  and  cjuality. 

There's  a  Chesterfield  in  American 
Duvbloom  with  a  Black  velvet  collar 
and  rounded  lapels.  It  has  a  flange 
front,  three  large  buttons,  slash  pock- 
ets and  loads  of  expensive-looking 
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O  ne  o  f  a  b  rilliant 
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that  will  make  fashion 
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tailored  accents.  Yours  for  $55  in 
Rust,  Green,  Brown  and  other  colors. 
And  at  $45,  there's  a  wonder  of  a 
Boy-coat  for  town  and  country  wear 
with  beautifully  cut  lapels  and  func- 
tional flap  pockets.  You  can  choose 
yours  in  American  Beauty,  Plum  or 
the  good  old  standbys  Black  and 
Brown.  Combining  beauty  with  util- 
ity, these  All  Seasoners  are  going  to 
take  numerous  young  ladies  over  any 
rough  hurdle  our  changeable  New 
England  weather  makes  them  jump. 

Against  the  days  when  the  rains 
come,  browse  about  the  Shower  Shop 
and  see  if  you  can  find  a  radiant, 
rayon-satin  raincoat  to  throw  over 
your  woolens  comfortably.  There's 
a  kaleidoscopic  variety  in  new  du- 
rable, water-repellent  fabrics  from 
solid  Purple  and  Green  to  combina- 
tion Red  and  Black  pin  checks.  We 
chanced  upon  some  campus-bound 
lassies  trying  on  a  few  of  them  with 
very  satisfying  results.  One  chose 
hers  in  a  Copen  Blue  trench  coat 
model  with  exaggerated  revers  and 
buckles  holding  multitudinous  waist 
gathers  within  limits.  Her  friend  se- 
lected a  little  number  in  vivid  Red 
with  a  fly-front,  set-in  belt  and  hand- 
some full  sleeves  that  button  at  the 
cuff.  Only  $19.95.  Perhaps  you'd 
like  to  attract  some  attention  between 
raindrops  too.  A  swashbuckling 
trench  coat  in  snowy  White  Dura- 
twill  with  two  rows  of  big  Black  but- 
tons performs  the  feat  for  you  nicely. 
Try  it  on  and  you'll  certainly  pray 
for  showers ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  Ask  any  woman  what  fall 
means  to  her  and,  chances  are,  she'll 
answer  unhesitatingly,  "A  new  suit." 
With  this  echo  ringing  in  its  col- 
lective ear.  Chandler's  third  floor 
Suit  Shop  presents  suits  and  more 
suits  for  fashion-minded  females 
from  tailored  career-pursuers  to  so- 
phisticated socialites  who  bustle 
smartly  about  town.  For  the  former, 
a  tiny  Brown.  Blue  and  White  check 
in  a  100  per  cent  wool  classic  is 
suggested  because  it's  young  and 
casual  and  right  up  to  the  minute  in 
detail.  This  can  be  had  in  rich,  solid 
colors  as  well  as  checks  and  it  sells 
for  a  mere  $25.  Snatch  it — if  you're 
a  tailored  gal ! 

Along  similar  lines  is  a  fine  Black 


and  \\'hite  tweed  with  clever  yolk 
detail,  self  buttons  and  a  versatile 
velvet  collar  you  can  wear  buttoned 
high  or  just  open.  It  has  an  air  of 
simple  elegance  that's  almost  Eng- 
lish. A  miracle  in  silhouettery,  their 
Military  Blue  wool  Cossack  suit  has 
a  dashing  tunic  coat,  softly  tucked 
and  belted  at  the  waist.  Who  wouldn't 
beam  all  over  at  the  prospect  of  in- 
augurating the  new  season  in  such  an 
ensemble  ? 

And  speaking  of  prospects,  we 
couldn't  refrain  from  staring  at  a 
delighted  little  bride-to-be  who  dis- 
covered the  "open  sesame"  to  her 
travel  problem  in  a  deep  Fuschia  wool 
suit  whose  designer  is  nothing  short 
of  a  perfectionist.  Smooth  fitted  lines 
are  shirred  below  the  shoulder  and 
little  gold  buttons  brighten  and  em- 
phasize their  shirred  folds.  On  the 
pockets,  the  same  theme  is  repeated. 
A  couple  of  Military  Blues  intrigued 
us,  suave,  fitted  models  to  wear  with 
assurance  at  bridges,  teas  and  those 
important  luncheons  at  the  Ritz.  A 
feminine  dressmaker  suit  has  self- 
scrolling  on  its  yoke  and  large  lucite 
buttons.  Pressed  trouser  seams  make 
its  skirt  pencil-slim.  Loops  which 
give  a  youthful  bow  effect  at  the 
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neckline  of  the  other  are  trimmed 
generously  with  soutache,  so  favored 
by  designers  this  season. 

.  .   ,  Did  you  know  that  beanies 

and  half  hats  are  now  anachronistic 
faux  pas?  And  Jays  on  Temple 
Place  is  all  aflutter  with  heavier, 
wider,  more  important  and  much 
more  romantic  head  gear  than  you've 
seen  in  seasons.  Service  men  have 
laid  down  an  ultimatum  for  true  fem- 
ininity and  New  York's  leading  mil- 
linery designers  are  only  too  willing 
to  oblige.  You'll  see  hats  from  almost 
every  period  in  history  and  every 
country  on  the  globe.  Lusty  Henry 
Vni  inspired  the  new  Beef -eater 
which  adapts  itself  beautifully  to  high 
coififeurs  or  low  chignons.  A  Gay 
Fuschia  felt  one  has  fine  knotted 
strips  ruffling  gracefully  around  its 
crown.  Wear  it  straight,  if  you  like, 
or  give  it  a  sirenish  tilt  forward. 
Beef-eaters  are  treated  with  cords, 
tubular  efifects  and  reams  of  veiling 
and  maline  to  accent  the  thickness  of 
their  crowns. 

As  a  chic  complement  to  your  furs. 
Black  felts  decorated  in  a  new  red- 
dish-brown tone,  Tropic  Spice,  are 
definitely  distinctive.  We  saw  one  of 
the  better-known  Boston  celebrities 
try  one  on  with  her  Mink  coat  in 
mind, — a  tiny  mushroom  brim  and 
full  blouse  crown  lavishly  draped  in 
Tropic  Spice  maline.  She  took  it! 
A  French  period  adaptation  for  ladies 
who  take  to  the  ultra  in  fashion  comes 
in  a  Black  felt  sailor  with  two  tiers 
of  Black  satin  ruffling  for  its  brim. 
A  far  more  gracious  sailor  than  any 
you  saw  last  year!  A  Gay  Fuschia 
satin  Padre  hat  has  veiling  swathed 
over  the  top  of  its  brim  and  a  hand- 
made satin  rose  posed  in  front.  An 
American  version  of  the  Chechia 
comes  in  Black  velvet,  edged  with 
delicate  silver  sea  shells,  a  prize  of 
a  profile  hat  for  those  whose  features 
warrant  emphasis. 

From  Russia,  there's  a  high,  draped 
fez  inspiration,  worn  ofif  the  face, 
stunning  in  Seal  Brown  belting  rib- 
bon. And  straight  from  the  studied 
grandeur  of  the  Victorian  era,  a 
Black  velvet  bicorne  steps  into  the 
spotlight,  one  which  sweeps  forward 
in  a  youthfully  dignified  fashion  with 


a  Pink  hot  house  rose  and  dotted 
veil  as  finishing  touches.  A  charmer 
to  complete  your  tea,  musicale  or 
cocktail  ensemble  !  Lots  of  berets  are 
coming  in  each  day,  high,  puflfy, 
deftly  dented  ones,  smart  with  suits 
and  toppers.  Get  yours  early  in  a 
rich  autumn  tone. 

...  We  did  a  bit  of  suit-pre- 
viewing at  E.  T.  Slattcrys  and  saw  a 
truly  irresistible  collection  of  what 
style-conscious  women  delight  in. 
Their  second  floor  Suit  Salon  brings 
forth  evidence  that  dressier  cocktail 
suits  are  just  as  desirable  this  season 
as  they  are  indispensable  for  the 
woman  who  goes  places  and  keeps 
astride  of  the  times.  A  Black  Forst- 
mann  suede-cloth  silhouette  suit  is 
lined  with  lustrous,  slippery  satin.  It 
has  wide  flanged  shoulders  that  nar- 
row your  waistline  inches  by  contrast, 
a  fringed  satin  sash  and  a  collarless, 
convertible  neckline.  Wherever  you 
may  wear  it,  you'll  be  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes ! 

We  practically  monopolized  the 
model  who  was  showing  a  new  saucy 
and  provocative  bustle  suit  with  a 
slim-as-you-are  skirt.  It's  cut  along 
perfectly  classic  lines  with  plenty  of 
width  across  the  shoulders  and  little 
self  berry-like  buttons.  Handsome  in 
Fuschia !  Slick  Black  "Sharmeen,"  a 
fine-textured  worcestered,  makes  a 
suit  that  fits  flawlessly  and  looks 
custom-made  for  discriminating  Bea- 
con Hillers.  They'll  love  its  rounded 
lapels,  outlined  in  novelty  braid,  and 
keep  it  for  years  of  pleasurable  wear. 

One  that's  shown  in  glorious  shades 
of  Forstmann  wool  has  a  Black 
braided  edge  on  its  lapels  and  car- 
tridge tucks  on  its  shoulders.  Nobody 
could  possibly  object  to  the  trim  hip- 
line  or  large  Incite  buttons  which  are 
two  more  reasons  why  it's  one  of  the 
season's  winners.  Colors :  Fuschia, 
Pimlico,  Lorelei  Green  and  Black. 
For  the  gay  and  daring  Junior  Miss, 
something  diflferent  in  a  Cutaway 
suit,  giving  a  vestee  efifect,  with  two 
rows  of  buttons  straight  down  the 
front,  would  make  her  a  topnotcher  in 
fashion.  It  can  be  had  in  Orange 
Rust,  Russet  and  Fantasy  Pink  in 
the  lovely  Juilliard  garbardine,  "Ju- 
leen."  Attractively  priced. 
,  — Phyllis 


Arnold  Authentics 
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Black  and  Brown 
Boarded  Calf 


Arnold  Authentics  are  designed 
for  people  who  are  on  the  go  — 
in  town  or  countrythe  year'round. 
Their  smart  style  knows  no  season, 
their  comfort  no  equal. 


Exactly  as 
pictured 
at  the 

ARNOLD 
BOOT  SHOP 
Hotel  Statler 

Shop  for  Men 
Shop  for  Women 

A  Shop  of  Personal  Service 
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MY  SUIT 
MY  HAT 

MY  ACCESSORIES 

are  more  flattering  to  me  than  ever  because 


Is  made-tO'Order  exclusively  for  me  ...  hand  •blended  to 
my  very  own  sklntone  ...  right  before  my  eyes  ...  by 

DISIlNCUISHEO  FOt  HAND-tlENDEO  I     POWOEII  AND  CXOUISHE  COSMEIiCS 


PARIS 


MONTREAL 


LONDON 


BEAUTY  BEACON 


NcK'comcr  in  Cosmetics 

«  ♦  ♦  Prince  Matchabelli,  fa- 
mous for  perfumes  for  tlie  past  twenty 
years,  has  taken  a  step  into  the  realm 
of  beauty.  This  perfume  house  for 
vears  has  had  fine  automatic  lipsticks 
and  crowncrested  compacts,  but  now 
it  has  armed  itself  with  complete 
make-uji.  For  your  enhancement  there 
are  lipsticks,  face  powder,  rouge,  eye- 
shadow, mascara  and  a  make-up  foun- 


Prince^Matchahelli,  famous  perfumer, 
creates  Echo-tone,  a  new  make-up 


dation  as  vital  to  a  lovely  make-up  as 
essential  oils  are  to  a  perfume.  And 
since  each,  in  its  own  range  of  color, 
is  a  harmony  that  echoes  the  underly- 
ing tone  of  the  other  —  and  echoes 
your  own  type  of  beauty  —  blond, 
golden  taupe,  brunette  or  titian,  Prince 

i Matchabelli  calls  his  contribution  to 
beauty.  Echo-tone.     There  are  five 
"   foundation  shades  (both  cream  and 
liquid),  eight  lipstick  shades,  eight 
i.  face  powder  shades,  four  rouges  ( both 
,,  I  cream  and  dry),  seven  eyeshadow 
I  tints,  and  two  shades  of  mascara, 
t  I     The  interesting  thing  about  this 
i   newcomer  in  cosmetics  is  what  it  will 
do  for  you.  Try  an  Echo-tone  com- 
►  '  plete  make-up  and  see  for  yourself! 

♦  ♦  ♦  That  bridal  march  —  prob- 
ably the  most  important  day  in  your 
life  —  deserves  a  coiffure  that  is  in- 
dividual, different,  yet  unusually  be- 
coming. Charles  of  the  Rita  has  creat- 
ed a  soignee  arrangement  for  this 
important  occassion.  The  back  of  the 
hair  has  been  kept  smooth  with  the 
long  locks  fashioned  into  an  opera- 


glass  cliignon  to  accommodate  any 
type  of  bridal  bonnet.  The  hair  is  ])art- 
ed  up  off  the  face  with  graceful  swirls 
piled  high  on  the  crown,  making  the 
finished  picture  one  that  is  long  to  be 
remembered  and  admired.  Let  Charles 
of  the  Ritz  Salon  style  your  coiffure 
for  your  wedding  day. 

Dry  Perfume 

♦  ♦  ♦  If  you  are  seeking  an  over- 
seas Christmas  gift  for  that  attractive 
private  or  favorite  sergeant  of  yours 
— •  just  remember  —  though  her  uni- 
form is  masculine,  her  heart  is  strictly 


A  soignee  arrangement  created  by 
Charles  of  the  Ritz 

feminine !  That  is  why  Yardlcy  pow- 
dered sachets,  in  two  floral  scents. 
April  Violets  and  Red  Roses,  and 
Fragrance ,  a  bouquet,  should  make  an 
ideal  holiday  remembrance.  Yardley 
powdered  sachet  is  really  a  dry  per- 
fume, possessing  the  same  lasting 
qualities  of  liquid  perfume,  in  high- 
ly concentrated  form.  Applied  behind 
the  ears,  on  the  wrists,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  throat,  Yardley  sachet  weaves 
a  flower-fresh,  enchanting  scent  the 
whole  day  through.  Aside  from  its 
use  as  a  perfume,  it  is  also  delightful 
sprinkled  on  lingerie  and  handker- 
chiefs in  dresser  drawers.  Packaged 
in  an  attractive,  square  glass  bottle 
with  durable  plastic  top  carved  in  a 
petal  design,  it  is  practical  for  over- 
seas shipment  and  use. 

Something  for  the  Boys 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  answer  to  "what  to 
give  him"  for  most  any  occasion  or 


just  as  an  extra  in  between  occasions, 
is  Charbert's  "Something  for  the 
Boys".  This  is  a  practical  as  well  as 
a  sleek-looking  comljination  of  three 
accessories  to  good  grooming  that 
every  man  will  aj)preciate.  "Some- 
thing for  the  Boys"  consists  of  Char- 
bert's popular  flasks  of  tingling  After- 
shaving  lotion.  Gentleman's  neutral- 
tinted  talcum,  plus  a  tube  of  shaving 
cream  —  all  designed  to  make  his 
daily  chore  more  pleasant.  This  trio 
is  packaged  in  a  handy  box  with  red, 
white  and  blue  stripes.  He  will  appre- 
ciate its  smart,  simple  lines  and  ad- 
mire your  complete  understanding  of 
his  requirements. 

Helpful  Beauty  Aid 

*  ♦  ♦  Can  you  put  your  make-up 
on  without  a  mirror?  Of  course  not! 
And  the  better  the  mirror,  the  more 


free-  Vue  Beauty  Mirror  makes  a 
helpful  beauty  aid 

successful  your  make-up  will  be.  The 
Free-Vue  beauty  mirror  is  a  step  in 
this  direction.  You  can  hang  it  around 
your  neck  and  take  it  where  the  light 
is  best.  Free-Vue  leaves  both  hands 
free  to  try  a  glamour  hair-do,  or  give 
yourself  a  home  facial.  If  you  don't 
want  it  around  your  neck,  hang  it 
on  the  wall  or  prop  it  easel-wise  on 
any  flat  surface.  The  handle  or  the 
mirror  may  be  adjusted  to  any  angle. 
When  not  in  use,  it  can  be  folded  so 
that  it  is  absolutely  flat.  Men  too, 
may  like  Free-J'ite  —  it  enables  them 
to  shave  and  smoke  at  the  same  time. 
One  side  is  regular  and  the  other 
magnifying.  The  many  purpose  Free- 
Vue  mirror  is  really  quite  a  helpful 
beauty  aid. 
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Protection  Plus  Glamour 

.  .  .  M  ADA  ME  Helena  Rubinstein 
lias  long  been  interested  in  doing 
something  constructive  about  a  pro- 
tective, beautifying  foundation.  White 
Flame  Cream  Tint  Foundation  which 
will  be  on  sale  September  first,  is  the 
result  of  Madame  Rubinstein's  long 
and  careful  research  in  the  field  of 
foundations.  "Women  over  thirty 
should  give  special  thought  and  care 
to  everything  they  do  for  their  skins," 
she  declares.  "Neglect  in  your  thirties 
means  regret  in  your  forties,  fifties, 
and  sixties.  As  pretty  as  a  woman 
looks  when  wearing  Filmpact,  or  any 
other  cake  foundation,  she  should 
look  just  as  attractive  early  in  the 
morning  without  it.  Regardless  of  her 
age,  this  becomes  entirely  possible 
with  the  new,  protective,  beautifying 
White  Flame  Cream  Tint  Founda- 
tion." Smoothed  quickly  over  the  face, 
this  foundation  produces  a  delicately 
tinted,  porcelain-like  surface  that  is 
smart  for  daytime  grooming"  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  evening  under  electric 
lights.  Delicately  scented,  it  is  avail- 
able in  four  shades.  To  remove  White 
Flame  Tint  Foundation,  Madame 
Rubinstein  suggests  her  Pasteurized 
Face  Cream,  or  Water  Lily  Cleansing 
Cream,  cleansers  that  leave  your  skin 
clean,  refreshed  and  soothed.  The 
tint  comes  of¥  easily  and  quickly  in 
this  way.  Never  retire  until  you  have 
cleansed  all  make-up  from  your  skin. 

Perfume  for  the  Prosaic  Tub 

.  .  .  D  EVOTEES  of  Schiaparelli 
perfumes.  Shocking.  Sleeping  and 
Salut,  may  purchase  bath  essence  in 
the  same  repeat  fragrances,  neatly 
done  up  in  attractive  boxes  holding 
six  vials  each.  Shocking  Bath  Essence 
is  an  old  favorite ;  however,  the  pres- 
entation in  small  flacons  is  new.  In 
the  case  of  Sleeping  and  Salut,  bath 
essence  is  making  its  first  appearance. 
There  is  an  accompanying  soap  for 
Shocking  and  Sleeping  Bath  Essences. 
One  is  pink  and  heart-shaped  and  the 
other  is  a  dainty  little  blue  "pillow." 
The  combination  of  soap  and  fragrant 
bath  essence  in  your  favorite  scent  will 
make  the  prosaic  morning  tub  a  luxu- 
rious ritual  of  fragrant  cleanhness. 


Nez'er  Lovelier 

♦  ♦  ♦  "You  may  be  quite  young  — 
early  thirties,  perhaps  —  but  is  your 
skin  beginning  to  have  that  mature 
look?  Do  you  have  "thinking  Hnes" 
in  the  danger  spots  —  around  the 
eyes,  forehead,  mouth  and  neck  ? 
There  is  a  special  line  of  products 
created  for  mature  skin,  called  Velo- 
Derma.   Velo-Derma  takes  care  of 


Ann  Rutherford,  MG M  star,  trus 
Houhigant's  new  translucid 
Deep  Beige  face  powder 

three  essentials  :  cleansing,  lubricating, 
and  protecting  the  skin.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  rich,  the  cream  is  micro-emul- 
sified, and  all  have  been  produced  to 
give  the  maximum  benefits  as  they 
work  together. 

Cleansing  is  the  first  important 
step  in  caring  for  the  skin.  Be  just  as 
careful  to  remove  your  make-up  at 
night  as  you  are  to  put  it  on  in  the 
morning.  Velo-Derma  cleansing 
cream  feels  as  smooth  as  white  velvet 
and  leaves  the  skin  clean  and  refresh- 
ed. For  lubricating,  try  Velo-Derma 
Te.vture  Cream.  Ajiply  it  before  get- 
ting into  the  tub  at  night.  For  protec- 
tion try  Velo-Derma  Lotion.  Only 
seven  drops  are  needed  for  a  complete 
beauty  treatment.  Use  it  as  a  founda- 
tion before  make-up,  or  for  overnight 
work.  You  can  toss  about  in  your 
sleep  without  worry  about  its  trans- 
fer to  your  pillow.  This  complete 
beauty  ritual  gives  your  face  a  glow- 
ing, dewy  finish  that  helps  it  to  look 
young.  The  entire  plan  in  back  of 
Velo-Derma  is  based  on  humidity  for 
the  skin.  The  initial  cost  may  be  high 
as  prices  range  from  $3  to  $40,  but 
the  products  last  an  unbelievably  long 
time. 


Devastatingly  Different 

.  .  .  D  EEP  Beige  is  the  name  of 
the  flattering  new  face  powder  shade 
created  by  Houbigant  as  an  addition 
to  the  Translucid  sheer  make-up  pres- 
entation. It  is  grand  for  toning  down 
redness  from  too  much  sun  and  a 
boon  to  women  with  a  highly  colored 
skin.  A  clear,  creamy  tone  for  anyone 
who  must  avoid  pink  shades.  Deep 
Beige  is  allure  put  on  with  a  powder 
pufif  and  it  can  be  used  either  as  a 
standby  or  for  that  special  occasion 
when  one  may  want  to  look  devastat- 


Velo-Derma  products  are  especially 
designed  for  the  mature  skin 


ingly  different.  It  is  a  shade  which  will 
help  acquire  that  magnolia  petal  skin 
tone  and  texture.  A  shade  of  face 
powder  can  help  to  do  just  what  it  is 
meant  to  do  if  understanding  is  used 
in  its  selection.  So,  whether  it  is  to 
tone  down,  blend  or  produce  an  en- 
tirely new  effect,  the  texture  and 
color  of  Deep  Beige  will  help  turn 
the  trick. 

— Carol  Thomas 
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JEANNE  AND  I 


♦  «  ♦  The  Full  Life  is  made  full 
not  by  essentials  but  by  certain  deco- 
rative luxuries.  Duty  to  home,  kin 
and  country  is  not  enough.  It  is  such 
things  as  all-day  suckers  and,  later, 
music,  books,  tobacco,  alcohol  and  sex 
that  make  a  rounded  man.  One  just 
doesn't  omit  them  without  risk  of  ar- 
riving at  the  grave-side  with  definite 
regrets. 

You  might — and  I  certainly  do — in- 
clude bicycle  riding  among  these  en- 
riching experiences.  Especially  if  you 
learned  to  keep  astride  two  slender 
wheels,  as  I  did,  when  you  came  to 
tlie  realization  that  decay  has  set  in. 
That  is,  at  36. 

My  childhood  had  been  underprivi- 
leged. I  had  never  ridden  a  bike. 
Tears  obscured  my  vision  and  sorrow 
quivered  my  lip  when  my  friends  went 
steaming  by.  Gradually  my  wounded 
psyche  became  warped  as  with  false 
philosophy  I  made  myself  believe  that 
cycling  put  you  in  a  ridiculous  posi- 
tion anyway,  as  your  feet  went  'round 
and  'round  and  your  torso  was 
hunched  over  so  that  you  appeared  to 
be  testing  your  endurance  on  one  of 
those  voltage  gadgets  at  a  penny  ar- 
cade. 

I  might  have  gone  through  life  a 
hideous  and  unregenerate  Hyde  had 
it  not  been  for  Nantucket.  My  very 
first  step  off  Steamboat  Wharf 
brought  a  hot  blush  of  shame  and  the 
understanding  that  my  philosophy  was 
so  very  wrong.  For  on  Nantucket, 
that  island  paradise  which  Nature  un- 
derstandingly  placed  at  good  distance 
from  Martha's  Vineyard  and  not  too 
near  to  condescending  Cape  Cod, 
everyone  rides  bicycles.  Yes,  every- 
one, from  nine  to  90,  and  they  all  ride 
with  that  grace  and  fluent  ease  which 
bespeak  mastery  to  a  degree  of  artistic 
achievement. 

If  there  had  not  been  an  impatient 
arriving  crowd  behind  me  I  would 
have  ducked  back  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  steamboat's  lunch  room.  I  knew 
I  I  could  never  hold  my  head  erect  in 
Nantucket,  I  could  never  take  my 
place  with  my  fellow  beings  there  un- 
less I,  too,  learned  to  ride. 

What  to  do?  My  abdominal  equa- 
tor was  one  difficulty.  What  would 
people  think  if  they  found  a  younger 


sort  of  Pickwick  on  a  country  side- 
road  trying  to  gain  ascendancy  over 
equilibrium  and  co-ordination  ?  Sid- 
ney Carton  must  have  felt  when  re- 
moving his  neckerchief  as  I  did  when 
I  resolved  that  Durgin  Would  Ride  or 
else  be  laid  adjacent  to  the  founding 
fathers  at  Capaum. 

Stiffened  by  the  courage  of  des- 
peration I  ascertained  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  local  physicians  and 
hospital,  composed  a  final  testament 
and  set  out  to  acquire  a  bike. 

Nature's  ways  are  often  benig- 
nantly  devious.  She  must  have  intend- 
ed that  some  day  Durgin  Would  Ride. 
How  else  explain  Jeanne?  In  these 
days  of  cyclic  scarcity  and  priorities, 
Jeanne  is  a  lovely  vision,  a  noble,  if 
second-hand,  mount. 

Like  myself,  Jeanne  has  known  first 
bloom  but  has  not  gone  beyond  that 
meridian  prime  wherein  great  things 
may  be  accomplished.  Her  mud- 
guards, like  my  knees,  may  be  scarred 
yet  they  are  firm.  Her  pedals  may 
creak  like  my  fibula  and  tibia,  but 
they  are  capable  of  bearing  many  a 
pressing  load. 

What  made  me  fall  in  love  with 
Jeanne  in  that  first,  rapturous  moment 
of  acquaintance  was  the  generous  and 
bosomy  curve  ^of  her  handle  bars. 
They  were  the  outward  and  visible 
manifestations  of  an  inward  and  un- 
seen quickness  of  intelligence,  purity 
of  spirit  and  a  mettlesome  tempera- 
ment which,  I  divined,  must  leap  as  a 
white  flame. 

"Well,  my  lovely,"  I  murmured, 
adjusting  clips  to  the  cuffs  of  my 
trousers  to  obtain  that  bag-of-thighs 
effect  so  dashing  upon  the  highway, 
"let  us  be  off." 

Jeanne  contented  herself  with  an 
enigmatic  smile  as  I  swung  into  the 
saddle  and  in  the  same  motion  crashed 
into  the  gutter. 

"Is  that  how  you  treat  one  who 
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loves  you?"  rose  my  hot  protest. 

"My  dear,"  she  answered  in  a 
voice  clear,  poised  and  free  of  Yankee 
rasp,  "you  are  old  enough  to  know 
that  he  who  would  love  first  must  mas- 
ter." 

"Very  well,  wench,"  I  flashed, 
"you'll  be  mine  'ere  nightfall  or  off 
Straight  Wharf  you  go." 

That  time  it  was  a  little  better.  One 
foot  gained  a  pedal  and  the  other 
nearly  reached  the  second  before  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  law  again  claimed  me 
as  its  own.  The  third  attempt  was 
still  more  successful.  I  managed  two 
complete  revolutions,  though  not 
without  laceration  of  the  left  ankle, 
grease  on  my  nice,  white  trousers,  and 
a  rip  in  one  sock. 

"First  blood  to  you,  Jeanne  my 
darling,"  I  panted,  "but  you  are  mine 
and  I  mean  to  have  you." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  her  blue 
enamelled  flanks  quivered  as  they  sus- 
tained another  lunge.  For  90  minutes 
that  afternoon  on  Cofiin  Street  two 
mutually  adoring  temperaments 
fought  with  each  other  as  people  in 
love  so  often  do.  In  all  modesty,  I 
must  say  that  the  result  was  more  than 
a  draw — in  my  favor. 

If  Jeanne  had  not  become  docile  she 
at  least  had  not  remained  utterly  in- 
tractable. I  gently  placed  her  on  the 
greensward  to  rest  and  took  myself 
away  for  a  drink.  Soon  refreshed  I 
rejoined  the  issue,  and  that  time,  with 
all  the  dazzling  revelation  of  a  miracle, 
I  stayed  aloft.  Down  the  street  I 
went,  approached  the  corner,  felt 
Jeanne  respond  gently  to  the  ])ressure 


of  my  foot  upon  the  coaster  brake, 
made  a  wobbly  turn  and  sped  off  inta 
what  would  have  been  the  sunset  if 
the  direction  had  been  west  instead  of 
east. 

Next  morning  I  led  Jeanne  out  of 
the  cellar. 

"Please  forget  that  caddish  threat  to 
plunge  you  off  Straight  Wharf,"  I 
pleaded,  tenderness  in  my  voice  and 
humiliation  veiling  my  eyes. 

"Of  course,"  and  there  was  if  I  do 
say  so,  a  certain  admiration  in  her 
tone.  "I  knew  you  didn't  mean  it. 
Today  let's  go  to  the  beach.  But  keep 
your  eyes  ahead,  pedal  steadily,  don't 
jump  oft"  until  we've  come  to  a  com- 
plete stop,  and  remember  that  a  slight 
turn  of  the  wheel  will  keep  you  aloft 
and  out  of  the  way  of  cars  and  people 
walking." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  I  answered  meekly. 
"I'll  do  as  you  say." 

Between  Jeanne  and  myself  exists 
a  profound  understanding,  I  might 
even  say  mutual  admiration.  In  hon- 
esty I  must  confess  that  I  have  not 
mastered  her,  and  I  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  mingling  with  the  traffic  on 
Centre  Street  at  mail  hour.  But  time 
will  bring  mastery  and  my  left  ankle 
will  heal.  IMy  gratitude  for  her  kind- 
ness to  me  I  have  tried  to  express  as 
best  I  may.  She  felt  a  bit  out  of  it 
with  no  wicker  basket  slung  upon  her 
handlebars  and  no  tinkling  bell  to  ap- 
praise the  multitude  of  our  approach. 
I  <|uickly  provided  those,  and  she 
seemed  to  thank  me.  Now  she  knows 
slie  reall\'  belongs  in  Nantucket. 

— CVRUS  W.  DURGIX 


"/  gave  him  Iiis  choice  last  night  —  either  he  gets  rid  of  the  mushrooms 
or  he  gives  me  a  divorce  !  " 
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EUGENE  HIGGINS 


,  »  ♦  The  Boston  Public  Library 
has  been  most  fortunate  in  acquiring 
the  entire  etched  work  of  Eugene 
Higgins,  one  of  America's  foremost 
painter-etchers.  This  gift  by  the  artist 
is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
rapidly  growing  American  represen- 
tation already  in  the  Albert  H. 
Wiggin  Collection. 

Any  generation  in  any  period  of 
art  would  deem  itself  fortunate  to 
produce  an  artist  of  Eugene  Higgins' 
status,  and  it  is  surmised  that  no 
period  could  have  better  reason  than 
our  own  to  bestow  the  title  of  master 
etcher  upon  him. 

There  are  very  few  artists  to  whom 
individuality  speaks  stronger,  and  to 
wliom  subject  matter  is  of  greater 
imjjortance.  Higgins  will  tell  you 
that  he  belongs  to  no  school,  although 
lie  is  acclaimed  by  moderns  and  con- 
servatives alike,  but  rather  produces 
what  he  sees  and  feels  with  the  best 
of  his  ability,  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. The  serious  student  and  sea- 
soned connoisseur  have  no  reason  to 
{[uestion  his  work,  and  both  respect 
his  judgment  as  his  subjects  always 
speak  in  a  timely  and  authoritative 
manner.  His  rise  to  recognition  has 
not  been  a  rapid  one,  and  he  has 
fought  and  suffered  for  his  ideals. 
His  work,  therefore,  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  no  trivial  experience, 
and  the  result  is  not  a  mere  super- 
ficial message,  but  rather  are  views 
on  life  itself,  for  which  we  are  the 
richer  for  having  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  it. 

Higgins'  work  is  dramatic,  and  in 
reviewing  his  efforts  many  may  say 
that  his  subjects  are  too  morbid,  but 
when  done  by  a  serious  and  enduring 
artist  in  full  power  and  touched  with 
that  higher  faculty  we  call  inspira- 
tion, there  is  no  question  of  its  place 
in  the  world  of  art.  His  work  has 
stretched  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  beginning  perhaps  with  the 
fascinating  drawings  done  for  the 
"Assiette  au  Beurre,"  a  French  pub- 
lication to  which  many  artists,  now 
famous,  contributed.  These  were 
done  in  1904,  when  a  student  in 
Paris,  and  were  the  means  of  his 
being  able  to  further  his  study  in  the 


capitol  of  artistic  opportunity.  By 
temperament,  he  is  as  much  a  sculp- 
tor and  painter  as  he  is  an  etcher,  and 
having  the  skilled  hands  of  a  crafts- 
man he  has  the  perfect  equipment  for 
the  copper  plate  medium.  Few  artists 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  re- 
ceived equal  recognition  in  painting 


tance,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  many 
of  his  subjects  were  given  birth 
through  personal  experiences,  the 
witnessing  of  an  accident  or  street 
occurrence,  or  possibly  reading  from 
a  report  in  the  newspapers.  Ideas 
come  easily  to  Higgins,  and  are 
recorded  on  copper  or  canvas  imme- 
diately, for  if  too  much  time  or 
thought  is  expended  on  the  subject. 


and  etching.  Honors  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Societies  and 
Museums  alike,  and  his  work  may  be 
found  in  the  most  important  private 
and  museum  collections  throughout 
America.  There  never  seems  to  be 
any  indication  of  incompleteness  or 
uncertainty  in  his  compositions,  al- 
though the  purist  might  say  that  his 
technique  is  coarse  and  heavy,  there 
is  never  anything  halting  or  insuffi- 
ciently controlled.  With  him  it  is  the 
conception  that  is  of  utmost  impor- 


the  idea  will  be  buried  and  will  per- 
haps never  be  attempted. 

Influences  of  past  great  masters 
were  very  few,  but  it  is  only  natural 
that  Higgins'  early  love  of  sculpture 
should  show  great  admiration  for 
Michelangelo.  He  believes  that  in- 
fluences are  good  for  the  young  stu- 
dent, and  not  until  the  artist  becomes 
indifferent  to  all  other  art  except  his 
desire  to  express  his  own  ideas,  will 
his  originality  take  form.  Young 
painters  and  etchers  liave  heard  him 
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say,  "One  cannot  show  improvement 
until  the  desire  for  success  has  been 
ehminated." 

Eugene  Higgins  was  born  in  Kan- 
sas City,  February,  1874,  and  grew 
up  in  St.  Louis  where  his  father  was 
in  the  structural  stone  business.  He 
inherited  his  parents'  rugged  thought 
and  the  rich  imagination  of  his  Irish 
ancestry  from  them,  for  from  the 
first,  he  expressed  himself  with  strong 
and  original  ideas,  devoid  of  all  pret- 
tiness  and  surface  thinking.  Sculp- 
turesque peasants  in  rich  deep  tones, 
bathed  in  strong  light  and  half 
shadow,  make  an  early  appearance  in 
his  eflforts,  and  although  resembling 
Millet's  work,  we  are  told  by  the 
artist  that  they  were  done  from  mem- 
ory after  seven  years  of  study  abroad 
(1897-1904).  While  in  Paris  he 
studied  under  Gerome,  who,  although 
would  be  considered  meticulous  to- 
day, was  a  sincere  and  capable  teacher. 
He  also  did  considerable  copying  at 
the  Louvre  from  the  works  of  Titian, 
Ribera  and  Rembrandt,  but  his  devo- 
tion was  most  obviously  for  the  latter, 
and  the  great  master's  religious  sub- 
jects left  their  mark  in  Higgins' 
formative  years.  Most  of  this  time 
was  spent  in  France  with  visits  to 
Spain,  Holland  and  Italy.  However, 
it  was  during  a  visit  to  Ireland  twenty 
years  later,  when  visiting  the  birth- 
iJlace  of  his  father  in  the  little  village 
of  Bluebell,  that  Higgins  found  the 
peasants,  that  he  felt  truly  expressed 
the  subjects  in  Millet's  masterpieces. 

Higgins'  splendidly  balanced  and 
drawn  figures  are  etched  in  rich  low 
tones,  giving  the  feeling  of  rough 
hewn  sculpture  with  an  amazing 
clarity  of  line.  They  are  supported  by 
nature  in  all  its  aspects,  in  fair 
weatlier  and  storm,  often  very  dra- 
matic, strong,  calm  and  reassuring. 
His  prints  reflect  the  deep  browns, 
greens  and  darkest  warm  hues,  ever 
reflecting  the  kindly  nature  and  lov- 
ing mind  from  which  they  were  given 
birth.  There  is  always  a  sensitiveness 
and  seriousness,  combined  with  a 
pathetic  poetry  quite  his  own,  in  his  I 
successful  endeavor  to  reproduce  a 
section  of  life,  of  the  kind  of  beauty 
of  form  or  thought,  which  makes  it  • 
appeal  to  the  beholder. 

Typical  early  plates  are  "Despair," 
"The  Rent  Bill,"  "Midnight  Dutv," 
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"The  Tunnel  Dwellers,"  and  "Blind 
Leading  the  Blind."  These  scenes  are 
mostly  in  deep  tones  with  light,  by 
very  skilled  treatment,  falling  here 
and  there  on  stairway,  through  arches 
or  upon  the  landscape.  The  observa- 
tion and  reality  of  the  figures  have  at 
the  same  time  been  keen  and  poetical, 
and  nothing  in  modern  etching  with 
the  exception  of  Forain  and  Legros, 
could  be  more  impressive  than  the 
study  of  the  action  and  gestures  of 
these  unfortunate  people. 

Imaginative  power  and  understand- 
ing humanity  are  ably  depicted  in 
such  plates  as  "Mother  Groliot's 
Doorway,"  in  which  a  warm  light 
floods  the  room  with  an  old  woman 
sitting  in  the  doorway  surrounded  by 
two  children ;  "The  Coast  Watch,"  a 
composition  of  danger  and  destruc- 
tion ;  "The  Snags,"  a  beautiful  dry- 
point  of  a  tired  traveller;  "Forgotten 
Trench,"  reminiscent  of  the  last 
World  War  ;  "Solitude,"  a  stark  land- 
scape drawn  from  the  artist's  imag- 
ination and  "Despair,"  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  touching  of  all  tlie  sub- 
jects in  its  sheer  sadness. 

There  is  individual  interest  in  each 
and  every  one  of  the  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  plates  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  as  each  subject  speaks  to  the 
observer  in  its  own  individual  way,  it 
would  be  well  not  to  mention  further 
subjects  that  are  all  of  eqvial  import- 
ance. 

One  wonders  what  more  Higgins 
could  have  said  in  his  etched  work. 
We  cannot  answer  the  question  for 
life  has  been  so  active  with  his  talent, 
so  fertile  from  the  beginning,  that  we 
feel  nothing  can  arrest  even  further 
progress.  Eugene  Higgins  is  an 
artist  of  perfectly  individual  great- 
ness. With  firm  dexterity  of  hand,  he 
has  interpreted  the  best  meaning  of  a 
difficult  medium,  and  the  future  will 
not  have  to  forget  his  failures,  but 
will  remember  the  successes  so  pecu- 
liar and  personal.  Most  artists  and 
connoisseurs  believe  that  these  plates 
done  by  Higgins  are  not  to  be  denied 
the  future,  and  that  they  are  a  por- 
tion of  art  that  will  live  in  the  history 
of  American  engraving  for  all  time. 

— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 
Keeper  of  Prints 
Boston  Public  Library 
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BEAUTY  .  . .  GLOSSY  HAIR 

liad  several  queries 
from  the  younger  set  about  highlight- 
ing hair  without  changing  the  color. 
Although  they're  not  looking  for  an 
out  and  out  change  in  appearance, 
seems  the  teensters  want  hair  of  bur- 
nished copper  like  their  story  book 
heroines  .  .  .  and  why  not  ?  Nothing 
like  a  mass  of  bright  shiny  curls  to 
turn  any  young  man's  head.  Takes  a 
little  care,  but  here  goes.  .  .  . 

First  of  all,  your  hair  must  always 
be  clean.  Soiled  hair  cannot  possibly 
be  lustrous.  Don't  rely  on  brilliantine, 
as  it's  a  dust  collector  rather  than  a 
brightening  agent.  Wash  your  liair 
whenever  it  needs  it  with  a  good  full 
bodied  latliering  shampoo,  and  most 
important  of  all,  rinse  it  well.  You 
know  your  hair  will  be  dull  if  you 
leave  any  soap  in  it.  It's  not  easy  to 
free  the  hair  from  soap,  even  in 
beauty  salons.  A  film  of  soap  scum 
adheres  to  the  hair  shaft  and  only 
the  very  softest  of  water  will  cleanse 
it  thoroughly.  You'll  find  the  better 
beauty  salons  use  a  'sylk'  rinse  which 
is  a  very  efificient  water  softener.  It 
dissolves  all  soap  scum  and  allows  no 
more  to  form.  Sylk  is  powdery  crys- 
tals that  are  dissolved  in  water  and 
poured  over  wet  hair,  used  with  your 
shampoo.  It's  easy  enough  to  use  at 
home  too.  You  can  then  be  sure  your 
hair  is  absolutely  clean. 

Brush  your  hair  as  much  as  you 
possibly  can.  Get  a  good  stifT  bristled 
hair  brush  and  learn  to  use  it  instead 
of  a  comb.  Brush  your  hair  well  in 
the  morning,  before  dates  and  before 
retiring.  Separate  your  hair  in  sec- 
tions, and  brush  each  part  from  the 
scalp  to  the  ends,  as  vigorously  as  you 
can.  Don't  be  afraid  of  disturbing  a 
fresh  permanent  or  hair  style  .  .  . 
you'll  be  improving  it  instead.  Keep 
up  this  brushing  routine  regularly  and 
you'll  soon  know  why  it's  so  impor- 
tant. It  shows. 

If  your  scalp  is  dry  or  oily,  start 
correcting  the  condition  until  you 
have  it  as  near  normal  as  possible. 
There  is  a  diflference  between  scalp 
treatments  and  hair  treatments.  Hot 
oil  treatments  are  grand  for  dry 
scalps.  Heat  some  oil  in  a  tin  cup, 
and-  apply  to  your  scalp  with  a  piece 
of  cotton.  Part  your  hair  in  half  inch 


from  oil.  Of  course  your  hair  will  get 
oily  again,  as  you  have  over  active 


sections  and  rub  in  the  oil.  Wring 
out  a  turkish  towel  in  hot  water  and 
wrap  it  around  your  head.  You  can 
apply  several  hot  towels.  Then  wash 
your  hair  well  with  a  good  lathering 
oil  shampoo  using  a  sylk  rinse  to  make 
sure  you  rinse  the  soap  and  oil  from 
your  hair. 

Dry  hair  and  a  dry  scalp  do  not 
always  go  together.  We  know  of 
cases  where  the  scalp  is  quite  oily,  but 
the  ends  of  the  hair  are  dry.  Salt 
water  and  sun  will  make  the  ends  of 
your  hair  particularly  dry,  and  so  will 
some  permanent  waves.  You  should 
rub  a  hair  salve  into  your  ends  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Use  a  good 
oil  shampoo,  or  better  still,  one  of 
those  delicate  color  accenting  sham- 
poos that  are  often  used  on  children's 
hair.  The  shampoo  itself  is  a  wonder- 
ful hair  treatment.  Leave  the  colored 
lather  on  for  half  an  hour  for  the 
best  results. 

If  your  scalp  is  oily,  wash  your 
hair  quite  often.  As  a  corrective 
treatment,  we  suggest  you  mix  quite 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sylk  rinse 
.  .  .  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  pow- 
dered crystals  to  two  or  three  ounces 
of  warm  water.  Part  your  hair  in 
half  inch  sections  and  rub  the  sylk 
solution  into  your  scalp  with  absorb- 
ent cotton.  The  sylk  will  help  dissolve 
the  greasy  film  on  your  scalp  and  hair. 
Then  pour  a  more  diluted  solution  of 
sylk  all  over  your  hair,  your  lathering 
shampoo  over  this  and  lather  it  all  up 
together.  The  soap  and  sylk  will  leave 
your  hair  thoroughly  clean  and  free 


sebacious  glands.  But  your  hair  will 
remain  clean  longer  as  you  have  re- 
moved oily  film  that  you  never  have 
removed  before,  no  matter  how  often 
you  washed  your  hair. 

•  *  «  "You  can  have  even  more 
sparkle  to  your  hair  if  you  use  color 
accenting  shampoos.  Your  folks  will 
never  know  you  used  anything  un- 
usual, for  it  cannot  possibly  make  any 
marked  difference  in  the  color  of 
your  hair.  Instead  it  accents  your 
own  color.  If  your  hair  is  merely 
brown  (and  merely  is  such  an  unat- 
tractive shade)  use  the  coppertone  ac- 
cent shampoo.  Your  hair  will  still  be 
brown,  but  a  shiny  lustrous  brown. 
Sunburst  will  leave  dancing  high- 
lights in  any  shade  of  blonde  or  light 
brown  hair.  There  are  other  shades 
too,  and  one  for  your  Mom  if  she  has 
white  hair  and  wants  it  to  shine.  Color 
accenting  shampoos  are  used  on  chil- 
dren's hair  as  well.  Many  Mothers 
who  harve  been  using  lemon  rinses  to 
keep  Susan's  hair  from  darkening, 
have  found  lemon  is  too  drying  for 
that  baby  fine  hair.  Besides,  nothing 
you  will  do  can  prevent  hair  from 
growing  darker.  You  can,  however, 
keep  golden  lights  in  her  hair  as  it 
grows,  via  color  accenting. 

That,  girls,  is  the  formula  for  bright 
shining  hair.  It  doesn't  matter  really 
whether  you  are  blonde,  brunette  or 
redhead.  The  gal  with  the  shiniest 
crop  of  curls  has  the  most  attractive 
hair.  —Lillian  Munroe 


"/  wonder  if  I  dropped  niy  meat  stamps  ?  " 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 


.  .  ♦  Presenting  one  of  Boston's 
outstanding  women,  Lily  Marie  Scan- 
Ion,  housewife,  mother  and  civic 
leader. 

Foreseeing  the  immediate  need  of 
the  first  GI  Joes  as  they  crowded  into 
Boston  on  week-ends,  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  Lily  Marie  Scanlon,  as 
ciiairman  of  a  dance  and  special 
events  committee  for  the  city,  organ- 
ized the  first  1000  junior  hostesses, 
begged  hotels  and  clubs  for  reserva- 
tions, solicited  punch  and  cookies,  and 
welcomed  these  lonely  boys,  strange 
to  uniform,  to  a  city  which  might  just 
as  easily  have  turned  a  cold  shoulder. 
Such  a  service  to  Boston  and  to  our 
first  servicemen  merits  the  degree 
S.C.,  Servitor  of  the  Community.  For 
one  year  these  dances,  well  known  to 
boys  of  every  nearby  camp  and  fort, 
were  the  place  to  go  on  Saturday 
night.  Vitalized  by  the  unlimited  en- 
thusiasm of  the  organizer,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  this  project  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  work  of  the  U.S.O.  a 
year  later. 

As  chairman  of  Community  Serv- 
ice for  the  Boston  City  Federation 
and  only  woman  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Safety,  her  activities 
on  the  home  front  have  been  legion, 
running  the  entire  gamut  of  service, 
to  Boston,  its  citizens  and  its  service- 
men during  the  next  three  war  years. 
She  attempted  to  acquaint  the  women 
of  Boston  with  its  institutions,  con- 
ducting special  trips  to  such  places  as 
the  Suflfolk  County  Jail,  Police  Head- 
quarters, Boston's  Recreation  and  Re- 
port Centers  and  others. 

Among  her  accomplishments,  work- 
ing always  with  women  and  women's 
organizations  in  the  city,  have  been 
the  furnishing  of  guest  house  rooms 
at  Fort  Devens  and  Camp  Edwards 
•  .  .  the  latter  as  a  memorial  to  the 
parents  of  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Mayor 
of  Boston  and  presented  to  him  as  a 
birthday  present  by  his  friends  .  .  . 
the  furnishing  of  recreation  rooms  at 
Wood  Island  Park  for  the  first  con- 
tingent of  soldiers  there  and  again  at 
Camp  Edwards  ...  the  organization 
of  a  volunteer  group  of  200  women 
to  help  the  depleted  nursing  stafif  at 


Boston  City  Hospital,  many  of  whom 
have  already  received  100  hour  serv- 
ice pins  .  .  .  the  organization  of  a 
similar  group  of  three  to  four  hun- 
dred volunteers  for  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital, charitable  institution  for  the 
homeless  and  friendless  of  the  city 
.  .  .  the  assembling  of  $3000  worth 
of  new  clothing  for  Boston's  De-con- 
tamination Center. 


Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Scanlon 


On  the  first  black-out  test  in  Bos- 
ton, she  flew  with  the  checking-up 
squad  for  visible  glow.  At  the  request 
of  the  War  College,  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  men  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try train  for  war  service,  Boston, 
under  her  leadership,  was  the  first 
city  in  the  country  to  have  a  complete 
file  of  all  city  papers  in  the  news  racks 
of  the  College  by  yearly  subscription. 
No  one  can  speak  with  more  authority 
or  conviction  than  she,  when  she  says  : 
"If  the  activity  is  well  planned,  I  have 
always  found  the  women  of  Boston 
eager  and  willing  to  do  anything  or 
everything  that  will  help  bring  about 
a  complete  victory.  They  are  looking 
ahead  to  working  just  as  willingly  in 
activities  directed  toward  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  world." 

Born  in  Roxbury  and  living  there 
until  she  married,  when  West  Rox- 
bury became  her  home,  it  is  natural 
that  Boston  and  its  place  in  the  sun 
should  be  of  primary  importance  to 
her.  Born  on  Easter  Day,  she  is  ap- 
propriately named  Lily  for  that  sym- 
bolic flower  by  a  gentle  mother,  who 
reared  twelve  children  to  good  citi- 


zens in  the  community.  Her  father, 
although  born  in  Boston,  is  of  straight 
Irish  heritage  while  her  mother  can 
still  remember  the  little  hamlet  in 
County  Roscommon,  that  section  of 
Ireland  that  gave  birth  to  the  great 
singer  of  heart  songs,  John  McCor- 
mack.  Educated  in  the  Roxbury  pub- 
lic schools.  Girls'  Latin  School  and 
Madame's  Sacred  Heart,  then  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  she  demon- 
strates the  best  characteristics  of  the 
Irish,  cordiality,  generosity,  smooth- 
ness of  manner  and  sincerity. 

As  a  child,  responsibility  was  ac- 
cepted and  others  gained  from  her 
strict  adherence  to  the  right.  Every 
Sunday  found  her  corralling  her 
younger  sisters  and  the  neighbors' 
children,  regaled  in  their  Sunday  best 
and  marching  them  to  early  Mass  and 
then  again  to  Sunday  School,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  each  way.  This 
early  training  in  the  problems  of  a 
race,  seeking  liberty  and  security  in 
a  new  land,  must  have  unconsciously 
influenced  her  ways  of  thought  and 
action  and  so  sown  the  seed  of  living 
for  others  which  has  always  been 
such  a  dominant  factor  in  her  life. 

She  says  that  her  early  years  were 
spaced  by  a  continual  stream  of  vis- 
itors, new  citizens  to  this  country 
from  Ireland,  who  on  coming  to  Bos- 
ton, sought  guidance  and  advice  from 
her  civic  minded  father. 

As  a  young  mother,  her  interests 
centered  in  the  Home  and  School  As- 
sociation of  Roslindale  where  she  be- 
came the  first  woman  president.  From 
there  she  extended  her  interest  to  the 
Boston  Home  and  School,  accepting 
the  presidency  and  working  to  raise 
first  year  scholarships  for  aspiring 
boys  and  girls  and  building  a  closer 
understanding  between  the  parent  and 
the  teacher  for  the  good  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

Undoubtedly  the  understanding  of 
a  wise  husband,  now  assistant  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
and  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  two 
daughters  have  much  to  do  in  extend- 
ing her  energy  and  interest  outside 
the  home,  always  of  major  considera- 
tion to  her.  Marie,  with  Regis  and 
Simmons  College  behind  her  is  now 
a  full-fledged  social  worker  in  the 
Welfare  department  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital,  and  Joey,  1944  gradu- 
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ate  from  Regis  College,  is  just  en- 
gaged to  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Infantry, 
world  hero  of  the  South  Pacific  who 
proudly  wears  the  Purple  Heart  and 
the  Legion  of  Merit. 

With  two  attractive  daughters,  a 
comfortable  Colonial  home,  white  with 
blue  blinds,  where  the  atmosphere  of 
hospitality  and  cheer  is  evident  to  all 
who  step  within,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood 
adopted  this  home  as  theirs.  Today 
there  are  letters  in  every  mail  from 
these  same  boys,  now  in  the  service 
of  Uncle  Sam,  everywhere  in  the 
world,  who  write  .  .  .  I'm  waiting  for 
the  day  when  I  can  drop  in  and  sit 
around  with  you  again  ...  do  you 
still  make  those  swell  Brownies? 

She  well  knows  in  her  heart  and  in 
her  work  for  others  that  this  is  a  wom- 
an's war  too,  and  that  women  must 
and  will  fight  the  battle  on  all  fronts 
with  intelligence,  with  high  spirit,  and 
with  vision. 

— Dorothy  Kraus 


ENTRE  NOUS 

0  woman,  listen  and  be  wise ! 
The  mascara,  lipstick  and  dyes 
Used  on  your  hair  and  lips  and  eyes. 
Are  things  wliich  can  antagonize 
The  man  you  try  to  hypnotize. 

Should  you  contend  this  is  surmise. 
Then  one  who  knows  at  once  replies ; 
Of  all  that  lives  beneath  the  skies, 
A  woman  till  tlie  day  she  dies. 
Depends  entirely  on  disguise. 

So  when  a  man  with  candor  tries 
To  show  a  woman  should  devise 
A  better  way  to  utilize 
The  features  she  would  emphasize. 
He  knows  she  will  not  sympathize. 

Though  you  adversely  criticize, 

1  will  presume  to  summarize  : 
The  woman  who  with  nature  vies. 
Some  day  will  have  to  realize, 
Her  glaring  make-up  men  despise. 

l{  my  satire  creates  surprise. 
And  you  protestingly  uprise 
Because  I  dare  to  recognize 
That  camouflaged  you  are  no  prize ! 
What  must  I  do,  apologize? 

— G.  V.  Kenvon-Ashenden 
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DIAMONDS  .  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 

429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  LIBerty  3903 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 


TABLE  D'HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

(closed  SUNDAYS) 


PRIVATE  PARTIES 

159  NEWBURY  ST. 


COM.  8280 
BOSTON 


CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 
MUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 
INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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A  LETTER  TO  HOME 


♦  .   ♦  Corporal  Peter  Garrett 
lay  on  his  back  in  his  bunk,  clad  only 
i  in  rumpled  white  shorts,  and  stared 
I  up  at  the  ceiling,  where  flies  buzzed 
lazily  in  and  out  among  the  rafters. 
■  His  hands  were  clasped  behind  his 
:  head.  One  of  the  flies  came  down  and 
bothered  his  bare  feet.  Impatiently, 
he   rubbedj  his  toes  together  and 
I  shooed  away  the  troublesome  insect. 
Sergeant  Jenkins  came  into  the  bar- 
rack and  sat  down  on  the  next  bunk. 
He  hauled  out  cigarettes,  oflFered  one 
to  Garrett.  "Have  one  ?"  he  asked. 

Peter  shook  his  head.  He  motioned 
to  the  snuffed  out  stubs  that  littered 
the  bare  board  floor  about  the  bunk. 
"Just  finished  some,"  he  said  mildly. 

Jenkins  lighted  up,  flipped  the 
smoking  match  at  the  space  heater. 
"What's  new?"  he  demanded.  Gar- 
rett shook  his  head  again.  "Nothing 
new,"  he  answered. 

"Certainly  is  a  dead  place  here, 
ain't  it?" 
Garrett  bobbed  his  head.  "Yeah, 
I  sure  is." 

I    Jenkins  folded  his  knees,  rested  an 
elbow  on  the  top  one,  took  a  long 
drag  at  his  cigarette.  "Where  do  you 
1  come  from,  bub  ?" 

"New  York  state.  Huntington," 
"New  York,  hey?  I'm  from  Cleve- 
land, myself.   New  York's  a  pretty 
big  hunk  of  ground.   Huntingdon  a 
nice  place?" 

"Best  in  the  country." 
I    "What  makes  you  think  so?" 
I    "Every  guy  thinks  his  home  town 
Sis  the  best  in  the  country." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so.  I  like  Cleveland, 
myself.  Like  to  be  home  now?" 
"I  sure  would." 

"When  you  going  home  again?" 
"What's  that?" 

"I  said,  when  are  you  going  home 
again  ?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno — yet." 

The  heat  was  oppressive.  Drops  of 
perspiration  beaded  out  on  Peter's 
forehead.  The  early  evening  breeze 
wafting  in  through  the  barrack  win- 
dow above  his  head  did  little  good. 
He  sighed  and  wiped  away  the  sweat 
with  a  damp  handkerchief.  More  re- 
appeared. 

"Warm,  ain't  it?"  Jenkins  re- 
minded him. 


"Sure  is."  Peter  sat  up  and  swung 
his  legs  to  the  floor.  His  feet  touched 
the  dusty  and  splintery  boards  gin- 
gerly. Leaning  over  to  the  pair  of 
trousers  thrown  across  the  foot  of 
the  bunk,  he  pulled  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes from  the  pocket,  and  offered 
one  to  the  Sergeant.  Jenkins  indi- 
cated that  he  was  still  holding  the  one 
he  had  just  fired  up. 

Peter  took  out  a  silver  lighter,  spun 
the  wheel.  A  flicker  of  flame  bright- 
ened his  face  for  an  instant  as  he  took 
a  couple  of  puffs  to  start  the  ciga- 
rette burning. 

"That's  a  nice  lighter,"  Jenkins 
admired. 

Peter  turned  it  over  in  his  hand, 
snapped  the  cover  shut.  The  flame 
went  out.  The  lighter  bore  a  tiny 
inscription  on  its  side,  'CG  to  PG'. 
Peter  agreed  with  Jenkins  that  it  was 
a  nice  lighter.  "A  present  from  my 
wife,"  he  explained. 

The  topic  of  conversation  switched. 
"There's  a  USO  show  tonight,  you 
going  over?"  asked  Jenkins.  Garrett 
shook  his  head  no.  "I've  got  a  letter 
to  write,"  he  said. 

"Why  don't  you  go?"  the  Sergeant 
argued.  "You  can  write  letters  any- 
time." 

Peter  didn't  answer.  Pulling  a 
bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket,  he 
unlatched  his  foot  locker,  lifted  the 
lid.  He  dragged  out  a  worn  leather 
portfolio  that  opened  up  to  form  a 
lap  desk,  and  returned  to  the  bunk. 
He  first  straddled  it,  found  that  posi- 
tion too  uncomfortable,  and  finally 
ended  up  by  sitting  cross-legged, 
Hindu  fashion. 

Jenkins  watched  him  for  a  moment, 
then  got  up,  dropped  his  cigarette  to 
the  floor,  stamped  it  out,  and  went  off 
down  the  aisle  between  the  rows  of 
bunks. 

Peter  didn't  notice  liim  leave ;  he 
was  busy  writing.  "Dear  Carol,"  his 
pen  traced.  "By  the  time  you  receive 
this,  I  will  probably  be  on  my  way, 
exactly  where,  I  don't  know.  Don't 
worry  about  me  though,  I  shall  be  all 
right.  My  job  is  non-combatant, 
which  will  keep  me  out  of  the  front 
lines  anyway,  although  I  have  often 
wished,  if  it  weren't  for  you  and  the 
baby,  that  I  could  see  a  little  real 


action,  as  long  as  I  have  to  be  in  this 
mess. 

"Be  sure  and  write  often ;  they  tell 
us  that  V-mail  is  the  quickest.  By  the 
by,  there  is  a  package  on  the  way 
home  that  I  mailed  this  morning. 
They  told  me  at  inspection  I  couldn't 
take  all  of  the  things  you  sent  down 
these  past  few  months,  as  only  G.I. 
stuff  is  permissible.  The  box  is  full 
of  SOX  and  things,  be  sure  to  save 
them  for  me,  I  can  wear  them  when  I 
come  home  again.  I  wish  I  could  have 
seen  you  just  once  more  before  I  go, 
but  that  was  impossible,  as  it  hasn't 
been  six  months  since  I  had  my  last 
furlough.  In  two  more  weeks,  I 
could  have  gotten  a  ten-day  delay 
enroute  and  stopped  off  to  see  you, 
but  it  is  too  late  for  that  now.  Tough 
luck,  I  guess.  Lots  of  love  to  you  and 
the  baby.  Pete." 

He  folded  the  letter  quickly,  marked 
the  address  on  the  envelope,  and 
wrote  his  own  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner.  He  scribbled  'free'  in  the 
right  hand  upper  corner,  then  as  an 
afterthought,  crossed  it  out,  and 
sorted  out  six  cents  from  the  change 
in  his  pants  pocket. 

Jenkins  came  back  down  the  aisle, 
dressed  for  the  show.  "Sure  you 
don't  want  to  go?"  he  demanded  of 
Peter.  The  boy  declined.  " — But  you 
can  do  me  a  favor,"  he  suggested.  He 
handed  the  letter  to  Jenkins  along 
with  the  six  cents.  "Put  an  air  mail 
stamp  on  that  and  drop  it  in  the  box, 
will  you?"  he  asked. 

The  Sergeant  looked  at  the  money 
in  his  hand.  "Eight  cents  for  air  mail 
now,  bub,"  he  pointed  out. 

"Yeah,  that's  right,"  Peter  agreed. 
He  brought  out  two  more  pennies  and 
handed  them  over.  Jenkins  went  out, 
banging  the  screen  door  behind  him. 
Peter  lay  back  down  on  his  bunk, 
found  his  pack  of  cigarettes,  and 
flipped  the  wheel  of  his  lighter.  The 
'CG  to  PG'  caught  his  eye  as  he  fired 
up.  Slowly,  he  closed  the  lighter's 
cover  and  slid  it  under  his  pillow. 

— Charles  V.  Haas 
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MUSIC 


,  ♦  ♦  Chronologically  speaking 
Serge  Koussevitzky  is  now  70.  But 

so  far  as  the  ardor  of  his  conducting 
and  the  vitaHty  of  his  musical  adven- 
turings  are  concerned,  he  is  without 
age.  The  great  leader  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  three-score-and-ten  on  July  26. 
Three  days  later,  in  celebration  of  the 
event,  he  opened  a  Mozart  Festival 
of  four  concerts  in  the  little  Opera- 
Concert  Hall  at  "Tanglewood"  in  the 
Berkshires. 

More  than  2000  people  turned  up 
to  hear  the  A  major  Symphony  (K. 
201),  the  Divertimento  for  Strings 
and  Two  Horns  (K.  287),  the  little 
three-movement  Symphony  in  C  ma- 
jor (K.  338)  and  three  arias  sung 
by  Negro  soprano  Dorothy  Maynor. 
The  last  were  "L'amero  saro  costante" 
out  of  "H  Re  Pastore",  Pamina's 
"Ach,  ich  fuehls"  from  "Die  Zauber- 
floete"  and  the  concert  aria  "Non 
temer,  amato  bene"  and  its  preceding 
recitative  (K.  505). 

'  I  From  the  orchestra  of  38  principal 
and  other  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  drew 
sounds  of  tonal  richness  and  a  grace 
of  phrasing  equalled  only  at  the  regu- 
lar Winter  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall.  True,  the  opening  movement  of 

;  the  A  major  Symphony  did  not  share 
the  superfine  blending  and  precision 

^  j  of  all  that  followed,  but  that  in  retro- 

j  I  spect  was  only  a  detail.  Otherwise  this 
was  orchestral  performance  of  highest 
:  quality. 

i  i      You  never  can  be  cjuite  sure  about 
'  '  Berkshire  weather  except  that  it  is 
if  I  likely  to  rain  almost  any  day.  In  the 
'     afternoon  there  had  been  a  whopping 
thunderstorm  that,  by  concert  time, 
'      had  left  the  air  cool  and  misty  through 
which  fireflies  winked  over  the  green 
lawns  of  "Tanglewood."  Dampness 
is  not  good  for  strings,  of  course,  and 
even  the  Boston  Symphony  men  could 
not  produce  quite  the  vibrant  tone 
which  is  their  glory. 

Miss  Maynor  is  an  artist  of  consid- 
erable talent  and  musical  discrimina- 
tion. I  do  not  think  her  voice  has 
r     retained  all  that  natural,  lyric  beauty 
I  it  had  at  the  outset  of  her  career,  and 
)     I  do  not  think  she  has  developed  into 
the   great   artist    which    her  early 


promise  suggested  she  might  become. 
Nevertheless,  all  her  singing,  however 
imeven,  seems  to  be  carefully  prepared 
and  it  is  musicianly.  .She,  together 
with  Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  in- 
strumentalists, received  a  resounding 
welcome. 

Old  Man  Weather  again  floated 
over  the  hills  on  Sunday  afternoon 
to  do  what  he  could  to  spoil  the  sec- 
ond concert.  The  "Haffner"  Sym- 
phony had  been  gone  tlirough  very 
nicely,  and  the  first  movement  of  the 
E-flat  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  ( K. 
365)  had  begun,  when  the  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain  burst  upon  us. 
After  the  first  movement,  soloists 
Pierre  Luboshutz  and  his  wife,  Genia 
Nemenof¥ ;  Mr.  Koussevitzky.  his  or- 
chestra and  the  rest  of  us  sat  patient- 
ly waiting  for  the  disrupting  noises  to 
cease.  Finally  the  musicians  tackled 
the  lovely  andante  —  which  was  punc- 
tuated with  thunder  —  finished  it,  and 
launched  into  the  finale.  Then  the 
rumbling  forced  the  conductor  to  de- 
clare a  premature  intermission. 

After  the  storm  had  passed — tem- 
porarily —  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Concerto  was  repeated  and  the  cham- 
pagne finale  played  without  further 
interruption. 

Mr.  Luboshutz  and  Mme.  Nemen- 
ofif  were  in  their  best  form,  which 
is  to  say  a  marvel  of  digital  dexterity, 
precision  so  keen  that  their  four  hands 
might  be  a  single  instrument,  and  a 
range  of  dynamics  amazingly  broad. 
What  is  more,  they  approach  Mozart 
with  complete  mastery  of  style  and  a 
melting  tenderness  of  expression. 
Coupled  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
reading,  their  performance  made  the 
Concerto  the  peak  of  the  afternoon. 
There  was  applause  of  tumultuous 
proportions.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  was 
obviously  pleased  and  he  rewarded  his 
soloists,  Mr.  Luboshutz  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  Mme.  NemenofF 
with  an  aiTectionate  kiss  on  the  brow. 

The  program  ended  with  the  Over- 
ture —  not  often  heard  —  to  "La 


SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  PAPER 
FOR  SALVAGE 


Clemenza  di  Tito",  and  the  "great" 
G  minor  Symphony  ( K.  550).  Just 
as  the  audience  left  the  storm  returned 
to  give  all  hands  a  nice  wetting  with 
pure  Berkshire  rainwater.  (I  find 
Berkshire  rain  no  better  than  any 
other.) 

This  is  not,  of  course,  a  festival  on 
pre-war  lines.  Travel  limitations  forc- 
ed temporary  abandonment  of  the  full- 
orchestra  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festi- 
vals after  that  of  1941.  The  smaller 
Fe.stival  in  1942  was  a  student  afifair 
by  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  in  turn  was 
closed  after  that  season.  In  1943  not  a 
note  was  heard  at  "Tanglewood". 

It  is,  therefore,  a  good  deal  that 
even  a  small  Festival  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  this  year.  In  1944  it  is  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc., 
and  not  the  Berkshire  Festival  com- 
mittee that  is  presenting  the  four  con- 
certs devoted  to  Mozart. 

While  a  holiday  mood  was  in  evi- 
dence among  the  audience,  there  was 
proof  on  every  hand  that  we  are  still 
in  the  midst  of  war.  The  huge,  fan- 
shaped  Music  Shed  is  boarded  up, 
"Tanglewood"  house  is  closed  and 
there  is  no  refreshment  tent.  The 
ODT  did  not  permit  the  chartered  bus 
lines  to  extend  their  mileage  from 
Lenox  to  the  concert  grounds,  so 
transportation  has  depended  upon  pri- 
vate automobiles  and  individual  taxis. 
For  the  first  time,  women  are  ushers. 
It  is  probably  not  so  easy  to  find  meals 
and  accommodations  now  as  before 
the  war,  yet  this  chronicler  and  doubt- 
less most  others  found  no  desperate 
problems  to  solve. 

But  people  obviously  wanted  the 
music.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  seat  about  200  per- 
sons behind  the  orchestra  on  the  stage 
of  the  Opera-Concert  Hall,  and  to 
place  others  in  a  tent  set  up  in  front 
of  the  hall  where  they  could  listen 
through  the  open  doors.  If  any  had 
thought  that  wartime  interruption 
might  cause  eventual  collapse  of  the 
Festival  idea,  this  Summer's  accom- 
plishment ought  to  give  them  a  bit  to 
consider.  Granted  continuing  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  the  people  in  the  Berkshires,  these 
Festivals  ought  to  resume  triumphant- 
ly after  Peace. 

— Cyrus  W^  Durgin 
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THEATRE 


♦  ♦  ♦  After  a  long  session  of 
brooding  because  Boston  lias  had  a 
fairly  thin  summer,  dramatically,  we 
are  now  beginning  to  feel  better  about 
the  whole  thing.  This  could  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  local  theatres  are  already 
lighted  again  and  in  action.  It  could 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  produc- 
tion promised  for  Boston  in  mid-sum- 
mer and  then  cancelled,  has  turned 
into  a  mild  floperoo  in  New  York. 
Catherine  IVas  Great,  Mike  Todd's 
lavish  opus  starring  Mae  West,  bowed 
into  New  York  to  collect  a  pasting 
from  even  the  most  gentle  of  critics. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  even 
from  opening  day  in  Philadelphia, 
was  that  Mae  West  had  bitten  off 
more  than  she  could  chew.  Pitching 
curves  and  double-entendre.Jines  with 
far  less  skill  than  in  her  movies.  Miss 
*  West  played  Miss  West,  and  Cather- 
ine got  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

What  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
is  whether  the  drawing  power  of  the 
West  name  and  reputation  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  "historical  play" 
running  profitably.  From  the  records 
of  other  tepid  musicals  which  have 
made  a  fair  run  on  Broadway,  it 
seems  likely  that  Catherine  Was  Great 
will  survive  profitably.  And  both 
Todd  and  Mae  West,  following  the 
critics'  reviews,  won't  hesitate  to 
wield  the  scissors  to  better  things. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  second  Broadway  open- 
ing which  missed  Boston  by  a  big 
margin  (and  thanks  for  that)  is' 
School  for  Brides.  The  play  is  about 
a  man  with  too  much  money  who  is 
looking  for  his  seventh  wife.  He  is 
sold  on  the  idea  of  starting  a  school 
for  brides  for  his  own  special  benefit, 
his  marrying  habits  being  so  change- 
able. 

In  the  process  of  starting  the  school, 
a  flock  of  pretty  girls  in  very  sheer 
nightgowns,  etc.  give  the  boys  a  vis- 
ual treat.  But  again  the  consensus  of 
critical  opinion  was  thumbs  down  on 
this  unfunny  farce.  Box-office  re- 
turns have  indicated,  nevertheless, 
that  the  cash  customers  like  this  one, 
and  it  will  be  another  "sleeper,"  lin- 
gering painlessly  by  the  time  this 
magazine  hits  the  stand.   Just  don't 


strain  yourself  to  see  School  for 
Brides  when  you  get  to  Broadway. 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  of  the  interesting  devel- 
ments  in  local  theatre  history  has  been 
the  War  Bond  prize  stunt  used  in 
connection  with  Life  With  Father, 
which  has  been  here  since  August 
28th.  The  planned  two-week  engage- 
ment of  this  perennial  favorite  fea- 
tured a  contest  in  which  the  public 
was  invited  to  mail  or  deliver  a  list  of 
numbered  English  words  made  from 
the  phrase:  "Funny  Life  With 
Father".  To  the  ten  contestants  with 
the  longest  list  of  acceptable  words, 
$25  War  Bonds  were  awarded. 

This  contest  stunt,  comparatively 
new  to  the  local  theatre  scene,  is 
something  to  ponder.  Prize  contests 
of  this  type  are  no  novelty  on  the 
movie  scene,  but  they  represent  what 
seems  to  open  a  new  era  in  the  theatre. 
This  method  of  winning  audiences 
and  public  attention  for  a  play  is  a 
tried  and  true  promotional  stunt  for 
product  advertising.  It  is  also  a 
method  whereby  audiences  have  been 
lured  into  the  movie  emporiums.  And 
it  may  well  be  a  shrewd  although 
faintly  undignified  way  of  sustaining 
interest  in  this  long-run  play. 

But  to  regular  theatre-goers,  used 
to  selecting  favorite  plays  through 
advance  notices  or  "names",  the  next 
step  in  hypoing  box-office  business 
may  be  the  sale  of  peanuts,  popcorn 
and  soft  drinks  between  the  acts  in 
the  aisles. 

♦  ♦  ♦  On  September  18,  barring 
unexpected  delays  which  may  develop 
between  the  time  of  this  writing 
(8/18)  and  our  arrival  on  the  news- 


stands. Tlie  Perfect  Marriage,  with 
Miriam  Hopkins  and  Victor  Jory. 
With  two  such  top-quality  actors  in 
the  cast,  audiences  are  certain  to  get 
a  good  performance.  What  the  play 
is  about  is  fairly  obvious  from  its  title,, 
but  details  are  lacking  as  to  how  or 
from  what  angle  the  subject  is  ap- 
proached. The  Plymouth  will  house 
this  play. 

Moving  backward  in  the  theatre 
calendar,  on  September  11,  Men  to  the 
Sea  is  set  to  appear  for  one  week  at 
the  Plymouth.  And  for  the  week  of 
September  4,  at  the  same  theatre,  is 
the  play  Wallflower.  This  heavy 
schedule  of  one  week  stands,  opening- 
the  month  of  September  at  the  Ply- 
mouth gives  some  clue  to  the  intense 
activity  about  to  take  place  locally. 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  REVIEW  of  the  Broadway 
hits,  many  of  which  were  seen  first 
in  Boston,  ought  to  prove  mildly  di- 
verting, especially  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  performances  to  date  (8-1 1-44). 

Chicken  Every  Sunday  which 
opened  here  in  town  has  been  on 
Broadway  since  April  5th,  1944.  To 
date,  there  have  been  141  perform- 
ances of  the  comedy,  but  it  is  sched- 
iiled  for  overseas  G.I.  production  and 
may  not  linger  longer  on  the  scene. 

One  cast  change  in  Jacoboivsky  and 
tlie  Colonel,  with  Herb  Ratner  as  the 
new  air  raid  warden,  has  been  made 
recently.  This  smash  hit  which  we 
saw  first  in  Boston  has  given  169  per- 
formances on  Broadway. 

Of  the  musicals  which  have  held  up 
well  on  the  Main  Stem,  Oklahoma  is 
still  proving  a  sock  attraction.  To 
date,  cast  lias  given  585  performances, 
most  of  which  have  played  to  standee 
business. 

Follo-w  the  Girls,  another  first  i 
Boston,    continues    to    please  Ne 
Yorkers  as  much  as  it  did  locals, 
is  now  in  its  137th  performance,  hav 
ing  opened  on  Broadway  April 
1944.   For  those  who  remember  1 
musical,  it  may  be  interesting  to  kno 
that  Tim  Herbert  is  now  receivin 
feature  billing,  sharing  the  comed 
stint  with  Jackie  Gleason. 

Another  long-run  show  is  On 
Touch  of  Venus  which  you  probabl 
saw  when  it  was  here.  To  date,  th 
musical  has  given  351  performances, 

— Keller 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

^  ♦  »  AViTii  the  arrival  of  Septem- 
Ijer,  the  entertainment  plans  begin  to 
flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Not,  of 
course,  that  the  summer  months 
haven't  been  topnotch  in  the  way  of 
talent  in  Boston.  It's  just  that  the 
vacation  months  have  made  a  schedule 
of  definite  bookings  very  nebulous, 
one  way  or  another. 


^  ♦  ♦  Future  things  first  puts  the 
spotlight  solidly  on  the  Copley  Plaza 
Oval  Room.  On  September  14,  My- 
rus,  the  amazing  mentalist  who  built 
such  a  loyal  following  on  his  last 
appearance  in  the  Oval  Room,  will 
open  in  the  room,  with  another  Boston 
favorite,  Marina,  on  the  same  bill. 
The  combination  of  these  two  super- 
lative entertainers  makes  the  Oval 
Room  a  place  to  visit.  It  also  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  making  a  reservation 
in  advance.  It  is  a  new  high  for  the 
Copley  Plaza's  management  to  com- 
bine so  much  talent  on  one  bill.  It  will 
be  a  new  high  for  the  guests,  too,  who 
visit  the  Oval  Room. 

Myrus,  by  the  way,  successfully 
confounds  the  hard-shelled  skeptics, 
not  only  for  his  amazing  stunt  of 
reading  the  sealed  questions  but  for 
the  answers  which  he  has  given  to  the 
asker.  His  score  for  accuracy  is  ex- 
tremely high  in  Boston,  so  high,  in 
fact,  that  those  who  received  his  at- 
tention won't  be  kept  away  from  the 
Oval  Room.  They  will  want  more  of 
same.  Actually,  the  fans  which  Myrus 
has  locally  would  go  far  toward  filling 
the  room  nightly.  And  you,  too,  will 
be  added  to  his  list  of  followers  after 
seeing  him  work. 

Marina,  one  of  the  great  young 
voices  in  this  country,  comes  to  the 
Oval  Room  from  a  sensationally  suc- 
cessful engagement  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  in  New  York.  She  is,  among 
other  things,  the  daughter  of  Nina 
Koslietz,  Russia's  greatest  Wagnerian 
soprano  of  a  few  years  ago.  Except 
as  a  bit  of  incidental  information, 
though,  the  relationship  is  secondary 
to  Marina's  singing.  In  her  last  en- 
gagement at  the  Oval  Room,  she 
proved  again  a  tremendous  attraction, 
and  this  visit  will  be  no  exception. 
The  New  Opera  Company  star  has  a 
great  voice  and  a  friendly  sense  of 


showmanship  that  will  please  you. 

The  cover  charge  of  $1  does  not  go 
on  until  10  :30  p.m.,  which  means  that 
you  can  see  the  first  show,  dine  su- 
perbly and  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
in  the  Oval  Room.  For  reservations, 
call  Mario,  KEN.  5600. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Current  at  the  Statler's 
handsome  Terrace  Room  is  John 
Hoysradt,  satirist  and  impressionist 
whose  work  is  tops.    Although  his 


♦  ♦  ♦  ZXNOTJIER  very  pleasant 
place  to  go  is  the  Fen.sgate  Hotel. 
There,  the  Satire  Gardens  offer  some 
of  the  nicest  food  and  dancing  under 
the  stars  that  you'll  find  anywhere  in 
town.  The  Gardens  are  open  for 
luncheon,  cocktail  hour  and  dinner, 
so  plan  to  drop  in  and  enjoy  yourself. 

By  way  of  additional  information, 
Bernard  Sheperd  Snider,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Fensgate,  says  that  the 
famous  Satire  Room  will  open  again 
around  the  middle  of  September.  The 


Marina,  famous  young  operatic  singing  star,  direct  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
opens  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  on  September  14th 


engagement  in  the  room  ends  this 
week,  you'd  better  try  to  catch  his 
show  before  he  leaves. 

Just  by  way  of  keeping  the  records 
straight,  the  Terrace  Room  is  one  of 
the  hicest  places  to  go  for  dinner, 
dancing  and  floor  show.  There  are 
always  top  names  there  to  entertain 
you.  There's  a  famous  name  band  for 
smooth  music,  and  there's  everytliing 
you'll  need  for  a  very  enjoyable 
evening's  entertainment.  Unfortu- 
nately we  can't,  at  this  writing,  tell 
you  what  name  attraction  follows 
Hoysradt,  but  you  can  count  on  it 
being  topnotch. 

For  reservations,  call  HAN  2000. 
So  many  other  people  like  the  Terrace 
Room  too  that  you'd  better  get  your- 
self a  reservation  before  you  go. 


smart  room  has  been  completely  re- 
decorated and  will  present  big  name 
stars.  This  will  be  good  news  for 
those  of  you  who  like  the  room,  and 
if  you  have  never  been  to  the  Satire 
Room  before,  be  sure  to  hurry  up 
there  when  it  re-opens. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  Latin  Quarter,  easily 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
theatre-restaurant  in  Boston,  is  cur- 
rently presenting  another  of  the  super 
shows  which  have  made  the  club 
famous.  The  Don  Arden  production, 
making  full  use  of  the  line  of  18  beau- 
tiful girls,  is  tops,  and  the  individual 
acts  wdiich  add  up  to  a  terrific  show 
are  excellent. 

By  way  of  giving  you  an  entertain- 
ment "tip",  be  sure  to  visit  the  Latin 
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GRILL** 

AIR  CONDITIONED 

A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  Gmm 

Mass.  Avenue  af 
Norway  Sfreef 


FOR  A  WHALE 

of  an  ef'e/fm^ 

DINE 
DANCE 
I  RELAX 

^njoi^  Q  supzrb  ravu^ 
afBosfoff's  famous 

46  WINCHeST£R  ST,  HUBIW 


(Juarter  to  hear  Arthur  Lee  Simpkins. 
Easily  one  of  the  greatest  singing  stars 
to  appear  in  any  spot  in  Boston,  he 
rates  your  careful  attention.  Whether 
he  sings  an  operatic  number  or  a 
popular  ballad,  he  is  ecjually  good, 
and  that  is  a  stiflf  test  for  any  singer 
to  face.  In  fact,  he  is  so  good  that 
Michael  Redstone  has  held  him  over 
and  would  like  to  keep  him  for 
months,  not  weeks. 

The  food  at  the  Latin  Quarter  is 
very  good  and  moderately  priced.  And 
the  music  for  yovir  dancing,  as  turned 
out  by  Tony  Bruno,  is  completely 
satisfactory.  Sunday  night  is  guest 
star  night  at  the  club,  so  you  might 
keep  that  in  mind  when  you  plan  a 
Sunday  evening  out.  For  reservations, 
phone  HUB.  1920. 
Food  Division 

♦  ♦  ♦  M^HiLE  we're  on  the  subject 
of  entertainment,  let's  not  forget  the 
importance  of  those  who  "just  want 


to  eat"  and  be  happy.  There  are 
plenty  of  nice  places  to  do  same 
around  town,  certified  by  this  maga- 
zine as  strictly  okay. 

There's  the  Hotel  Puritan,  for  in- 
stance. The  food  and  the  service  here 
is  completely  outstanding.  Try  to  find 
anything  better  than  the  hotel's  spe- 
cials. And  before  you  put  a  finger  ia 
our  eye  and  say  "what  specials?",  go- 
ahead  and  ask  the  waiter  what  the 
specialty  of  the  day  is !  We  do  that 
at  the  Puritan  and  the  results  are  per- 
fect. But  you  ask. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Another  superlative  place 
which  rates  high  in  our  eat-depart- 
ment  is  the  Gardner  Hotel  on  Mass. 
Avenue.  The  Gardner  Grill  has  con- 
centrated successfully  on  serving  fine 
food  even  when  finding  a  f rankfort  on 
the  menu  was  considered  lucky — from 
a  point  "pernt"  of  view. 

— BKP 
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''Did  your  coin  return,  sir 
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BOSTON'S  TEA 
PARTIES 

^   ♦   ♦  The  gentle  art  of  tea  tasting, 

a  profession  as  rare  as  it  is  little 
known,  is,  like  a  lot  of  other  things, 
feeling  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
supply  of  the  material  with  which 
the  tea  taster  works. 

Tea.  as  every  Bostonian  who  brews 
the  cheering  cup  knows,  isn't  what 
it  used  to  be  in  quality,  variety  and 
flavor.  The  percentage  which  came 
from  Japan  is  conspicuously  absent 
and  the  Chinese  have  been  so  busy 
fighting  a  war  for  several  years  that 
the  art  of  tea  culture  has  sutifered 
iioticably.  Now  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  Ceylon  and  India,  from  which 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  tea  used  in  the 
L^nited  States  once  came,  have  joined 
the  war  disturbed  sections  of  the 
world,  and  instead  of  picking  and 
choosing  choice  blends,  as  the  Bos- 
ton hostess  once  did,  she  is  glad  to 
get  anything  and  doesn't  ask  whether 
it  comes  from  the  bud,  the  old  leaves 
or  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

In  fact  the  tea  that  gets  on  the  tea 
table  now  because  there  is  so  little 
choice  in  the  matter  would  have  cur- 
dled the  mouth  of  the  elderly  Spanish 
war  veteran  who,  as  late  as  1940,  was 
official  taster  for  the  United  States 
Appraisers  Stores  here  in  Boston. 
That  was  the  year  when  the  official 
tea  taster  made  up  his  last  ''tea  chop 
list"  of  brands  worth  buying  and 
settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  private 
citizen  who  refused  to  be  interviewed 
as  to  his  once  honored  profession. 

So  much  was  written  about  Bos- 
ton's tea  taster  in  the  past,  however, 
that  the  process  of  tea  tasting  can  be 
reconstructed  from  those  earlier  sto- 
ries of  the  little  man  who  rated  as  the 
expert  of  experts  in  this  odd  profes- 
sion in  Boston. 

For  twenty  years  he  checked  tea 
coming  in  from  every  New  England 
port  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Cana- 
dian border.  He  even  tested  samples 
sent  by  mail  from  the  port  of  New 
Orleans.  The  combination  of  the  most 
delicate  sense  of  smell  and  taste  plus 
keen  eyesight  to  discover  any  defects 
in  the  tiny  curled  leaves  was  his  stock 
in  trade,  and  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
shape  and  continue  to  be  a  man  who 
knew  his  teas,  he  could  neither  smoke, 
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^  J  orchestras  in  the  country/ 

•ErraceRoow  ^ 

Dinner  clancm^  ni^Ktly  except  SuTwlay 
)f  Supper  dancing  Tuesdaij  iiiroyx^  Saturclaij 

Hotel  Satler 

D.B.  Stanbro,  MANAGER.  ^ 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

New  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS . .  . 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  offers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 


radio  and  bath  (tub  ^^^50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 
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New  York's  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Music  by  PA  YSON  RE 
avd  his  Orchestra. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRECTION  :  EMIL  H.  RONAY 


■•■.ASA 

LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  49th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


&    CURRENTLY  IN  OUR  OVAL  ROOM  ® 


INTERNATIONAL  JUGGLING 
HUMORIST 


*  Billy  Rayes 
^  Burton's  Birds 

^  HARRY  GREENE  and  his  Orchestra 


FOR  DINNER  AND  SUPPER  DANCING 


RETURN  ENGAGEMENT  -  SEPTEMBER  14TH 

M  YfiUS  '''"E  MAN  WITH  THE  X-RAY  EYES 

IVlOrinQ   BRILLIANT  LYRIC  SOPRANO 
TWO    SHOWS  NIGHTLY 

THE    COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 
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Gafe  [J^oyal 

Air  Conditioned 
Pdftdar  all  day  service 

Hancock  3500 


drink  or  even  have  a  dish  of  chili  con 
carne  or  curried  chicken  on  the  days 
when  he  had  a  tea  tasting  job  to  do. 
Highly  seasoned  foods  take  away  the 
tea  taster's  ability  to  distinguish  flavor 
and  flavor  in  tea  is  the  thing  that 
brings  price. 

One  could  gather  hints  on  how  to 
brew  a  tasty  cup  of  tea  for  the  after- 
noon social  gathering  from  a  visit  to 
the  taster's  small  office  in  a  back  street 
in  the  commercial  section  of  Boston 
the  day  he  did  a  bit  of  tasting  and 
testing  of  a  new  shipment. 

The  old  testing  table,  used  for 
many  years,  held  only  white  cups, 
for  the  object  in  serving  tea  to  the 
tester  isn't  decorative  but  practical, 
and  white  cups  show  the  true  color 
of  the  tea.  An  old  and  much-used 
kettle  boiled  furiously  on  a  small  elec- 
tric stove,  and  that  means  furiously. 
Nothing  so  shocks  a  true  tea  drinker 
as  tea  brewed  with  water  which  is  less 
than  boiling. 

A  rounded  teaspoon  ful  of  the  sam- 
ple taken  from  deep  in  the  case  to  be 
tested  is  placed  in  the  cup,  and  the 
boiling  water  poured  over  it.  A  tiny 
sand  glass,  which  takes  four  minutes 
to  run  the  sand  through,  shows  ex- 
actly how  long  the  tea  should  be 
steeped. 

Exactly  at  the  end  of  that  length' 
of  steeping  time,  the  critic  of  teas 
sniflFs  at  the  brew  with  a  knowing 
nose,  just  as  he  previously  sniflfed  at 
the  leaves  from  which  the  brew  was 
made,  and  then  took  a  spoonful  and 
swished  it  around  in  his  mouth.  But 
he  didn't  swallow  it.  That  would  be 
unthinkable.  All  he  did,  as  he  explain- 
ed, was  to  "spray  the  palate"  with  the 
beverage.  Then  he  gave  it  the  once 
over  for  color  and  pronounced  it  ; 
blend  that  met  with  his  standards  foi 
good  tea,  the  sort  that  he  would  b( 
willing  to  have  served  in  his  owi 
home. 


PURITAN 

DINING  ROOM 


Old  Boston 

There  is  something  a  litHe  English, 
something  a  little  French  and  a  whole 
lot  American  about  these  delightful, 
cool  rooms.  If  you  enjoy  good  food 
and  delicious  cocktails,  it's  the  Puritan  I 

Luncheon  from  50c. 
Dinner  from  $1.25 

Lobster  glorified  with  special  menu. 
16  Scotches  to  choose  from. 
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Dine  for -^1 

NO  TAX  TILL  9 
3  floor  shouts  ni^htltf 
Ooncind  ivith 
2  Orchestras 

AfOMINIMUM 


BAMQUETS 
BUFFETS 
PARTIES 


If  the  tea  tested  doesn't  prove  up 
to  standard,  the  owner  of  the  chest  — 
which  ran  from  forty  to  more  than  a 
hundred  pounds  —  was  given  a  cer- 
tain time  to  peddle  it  in  some  other 
country  where  the  tea  tasters  are 
easier  to  please.  If  he  failed  to  remove 
it,  it  was  destroyed  —  probably  the 
same  way  the  Bostonians  got  rid  of 
that  pre-Revolutionary  consignment 
of  English  tea  that  was  unloaded  in 
Boston  harbor  some  centuries  back. 

Of  course  an  importer  could  appeal 
from  the  taster's  critical  opinion  of 
his  product,  in  which  case  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  permitted  three 
selected  employees  to  act  as  a  court  of 
last  appeal  to  determine  whether  the 
tea  was  up  to  standard,  but  few  im- 
porters went  that  far  to  get  their  prod- 
uct past  the  Board  of  Tea  Experts 
of  which  Boston's  old  tea  taster  was 
a  member. 

The  job  of  that  now  defunct  board 
was  to  pick  ten  standard  brands  of 
straight  teas  from  some  two  hundred 
fifty  samples  submitted.  These  teas 
picked  represented  minimuin  stand- 
ards, and  until  war  changed  a  lot  of 
standards  of  food,  these  were  a  long 
way  under  the  finest  teas  sold  in  Bos- 
ton. There  were  only  four  tasters  of 
tea  in  the  country,  and  like  most  arts, 
it  was  a  poorly  paid  profession,  since 
a  taster  got  only  expenses  and  $50  for 
attending  a  board  meeting  in  any  city 
where  the  tests  were  made.  But,  like 
artists,  they  liad  great  pride  in  their 
work  and  insisted  that  one  must  be 
"born"  with  a  taste  for  tea  that  could 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 
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Q'he  Pioneer 

410  Stuart  Street 
BOSTON 

Transient  and  permanent  residence 
for  business  and  professional  women 


REASONABLE 

AnRACTIVE 

CONVENIENT 


Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Shop 
open  to  Men  and  Women 

Special  Parties  Catered  To 

KENmore  7940 


DININGt-DANCING 
IN  THE  NEW 


MO  excmnc  ovtqom 
/v/f  ffesenvATtofiS 

The  Hotel  Fen^de 

S34  BEACON  ST..  BOSTON 

BCMARO  SHMPeirO  SA/IOSft        G£Af.  MG/t. 


ver7 

Qameo-  Roam 

•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Corr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 

Washington  St.  at  Avery 
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Reslouronts, 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvret) 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Music  at  the  Solovox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Copley  Square 

Reaervations-KEN.  6320-d333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


Air  Condition 
In  Boston,  "li'i  the  Viking" 


v/.i  .     1  Worcester  Turnpike 
1  Framingham  Center 

v/.i  .     1  Hvannis 
V''<'"g)Cape  Cod 


•  continuous  entertainment 

•  pete  herman  and  orchestra 

•  paul  zara  trio 

•  visit  the  circular  bar 

•  no  federal  tax 
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distinguish  even  what  part  of  the  plant 
the  leaves  came  from  and  whai  part 
of  the  world  that  plant  was  grown 
in. 

There  are  still,  of  course,  tasters 
for  some  of  the  large  wholesale  tea 
and  coffee  houses  who  pick  their 
imports  in  the  same  way  the  govern- 
ment testers  did,  but  these  days  they, 
like  the  customers,  are  taking  the 
best  of  what  they  can  get  and  not 
worrving  about  anything  but  whether 
it  will  be  obtainable  much  longer  if 
the  war  continues  to  disrupt  the  tea 
growing  countries  and  the  world  ship- 
ping. 

Boston,  so  the  tea  experts  claim, 
has  joined  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  a 
growing  taste  for  coffee  over  tea  as 
a  daily  drink  at  all  meals,  and  the 
restful  and  soothing  effect  of  the 
afternoon  tea  waned  also  when  cock- 
tails became  fashionable  for  ladies. 
The  British,  both  men  and  women,  are 
still  the  world's  largest  tea  drinkers, 
and  like  their  "English  breakfast"  tea 
so  strong  that  it  looks  like  coffee  to 
an  American  who  tries  to  accept  it 
as  the  only  substitute  for  a  drink  that 
few  Britishers  can  make  tn  American 
standards. 

Just  to  clear  up  the  point  of  what 
varieties  of  tea  are  included  in  the 
two  hundred  fifty  samples,  we  are  told 
that  there  are  really  only  three  basic 
kinds  of  tea  from  which  they  are 
gathered  —  black,  green  and  oolong. 
But  there's  such  wide  variation  in  the 
flavor  from  these  three  kinds  that  a 
multitude  of  blends  is  possible. 

But  just  to  be  difficult  and  ask  for 
something  that  there's  an  infinitesimal 
chance  of  getting  these  days,  I'll  take 
Chinese  jasmine  tea ! 

— Kathryn  Bradford 


Delicious  FOOD 
at 

Popular  Prices 

in  the 


Boston's  newest  and  most  delight- 
ful restaurant  designed  for  those 
who  enjoy  dining  in  comfort. 

BREAKFAST    •  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

Get  the  COLONY  ROOM  habit! 
Dine  there  today  •  You'll  enjoy  it 


HOTEL 

ELIjEVUE 


opposite  the  State  House 
PARKER  HOUSE  MANAGEMENT 
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do  as  many  of  America's  most  sea- 
soned travelers  do  —  stop  at  the 
Plaza  facing  Central  Park.  Rooms 
are  spacious  and  <  omfort-planned. 
And  you're  in  ilic  very  center  of 
Manhattan's  mosi  favored  district. 
Tariff  from  R  :  por  person 

(2  in  a  room) 
Siusio  rooniN  are  from  SO 
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CAUTION  -  SOFT  SHOULDERS 


Famous  for : 

STEAKS 
CHOPS 
LOBSTER 
CHICKEN 

Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
a  visit  here 

2!  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE. 
A  Step  from  Mefropolifan  Theatre 

Liberty  9744 


♦  ♦  ♦  Out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  Fred  saw  Milly's  httle  car  plow 
tlirough  the  soft  shoulder  of  the  new 
highway  and  come  to  a  sudden  stop 
before  the  roadside  inn.  She  flung  at 
him,  in  passing,  "Iced  cofifee  with 
whipped  cream,  please,"  and  seated 
herself  at  an  empty  glasstopped  table. 

Now,  what's  she  want,  after  six 
months,  he  mused,  tying  on  a  clean 
apron.  She's  got  a  nerve  coming  in 
here. 

Neither  flicked  an  eyelash  as  he 
placed  the  order  before  her.  He 
watched  her  contentedly  sipping  her 
drink. 

Two  children  selling  magazines 
scuttled  over  to  her  table.  "Saddy- 
eben-pos,  miss?"  Their  eyes  were 
glued  longingly  on  Milly's  foaming 

"No,  I  don't  want  a  magazine,  but 
I  want  company."  She  glanced  in- 
solently at  Fred.  "Sit  down  and  join 
me." 

The  startled  children  slid  into  the 
seats. 

When  she  caught  Fred's  eye,  she 
said  sweetly,  "Two  orders  of  ice- 
cream and  cake." 

Fred  put  the  plates  down  and  stood 
expectantly.  "Do  you  want  to  pay 
now  ?"  She  bent  her  entire  attention 
upon  the  children.  Several  young  men 
grinned  as  the  clerk  went  back  to  the 
counter. 

The  children  finished  almost  as  soon 
as  Milly  did  and  were  dismissed  rather 
brusquely :  "Run  along,  children ; 
you've  had  your  treat." 

She  took  out  her  cigarettes  and 
lighted  one.  When  she  caught  Fred's 
eye,  she  beckoned  him.  "Fd  like  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Greely,  please." 
"Is  anything  wrong,  Milly?" 
She  frowned  at  his  familiarity,  and 
Fred  noticed  that  her  frown  did  not 
disappear  as  he  spoke  to  his  boss. 
Well,  Fred  didn't  care.  He  liked  old 
man  Greely  and  it  was  only  his  duty 
to  warn  him.  She  owed  six  dollars 
ind  she  hadn't  taken  any  notice  of  the 
wo  bills  she  had  received. 

Old  Greely  buttoned  up  his  shirt 
:ollar  and  put  on  his  coat  before  he 
ipproached  her. 

Her  smile  was  fascinating.  "I'm  so 
lumiliated,   Mr.   Greely,"   she  said 


loudly  enough  for  Fred  to  hear,  "I've 
left  my  purse  at  home.  I  just  wanted 
to  give  the  children  a  treat.  The  haves 
should  share  with  the  have  nots,  don't 
you  think  ?" 

Fred  chuckled  under  his  breath  as 
he  saw  old  Greely  melt.  Seventy  is  a 
dangerous  age  for  a  man,  he  thought, 
or  sixty,  or  at  a  stretch,  twenty. 
Milly's  smile  was  like  sunshine ; 
Greely  rose  to  it  like  a  fish  to  a  fly,  but 
catching  Fred's  eye  he  became  severe 
as  he  took  a  seat  next  to  hers.  "You 
know.  Miss  Milly,"  he  began  confi- 
dentially, "there's  a  little  matter  of  an 
old  bill  you  owe,  and — " 

"Oh,  how  could  I  have  forgotten?" 
she  interrupted.  "I'll  pay  at  once.  How 
would  you  like  to  drive  around  to  my 
house  and  I'll  give  you  a  check'.  It's  a 
lovely  day  and  you've  never  been  in 
my  little  car." 

Fred  sighed.  Of  course  old  Greely 
wouldn't  resist  that  smile.  No,  he'd 
forget  he  was  seventy ;  he'd  forget 
he'd  been  warned ;  he'd  forget — Fred 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  back 
to  work. 

Swarms  of  gnats  were  playing  in 
the  warm  October  air.  The  golden 
maples  opposite  the  restaurant  lazily 
waved  their  beckoning  arms  in  the 
sunshine.  Old  Greely  perked  up  like 
a  young  dandy.  He  coughed  to  hide 
his  eagerness,  but  again  catching 
Fred's  eye  he  hesitated. 

"Come  on,"  Milly  coaxed  with  a 
side  glance  at  Fred.  "I'll  run  you  out 
to  the  house  and  settle  the  bill  this 
afternoon."  She  turned  to  Fred.  "Will 
you  have  my  bill  made  out  again, 
please  ?" 

Fred  went  on  with  his  work. 

Greely's  eyebrows  went  up.  "Don't 
you  hear  what  the  young  lady  asks 
you  to  do?" 

The  bill  changed  hands  and  in  the 
warm  sunlight  of  Milly's  smile,  Fred's 
sour  look  evaporated  into  thin  air. 

She  started  suddenly  and  Greely's 
feet  went  up  and  his  head  hit  the  back 
of  the  seat.  Then,  swinging  around  on 
two  wheels,  she  headed  of¥  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Fred  was  so  busy  that  he  forgot  all 
about  his  employer  until  near  closing 
time.  As  he  was  giving  the  final  polish 
to  the  counter  the  door  opened  and  the 
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For  Lost  Minute 
Service  Weddings 

CALL 

Sidney  Hoffman,  Jr. 

FLORIST 
HOTEL  KENMORE 
490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
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Ye  Boston  | 

Chicken  House!  | 

*  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar  I 

*  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi  | 
and  Frank  Segalini  | 

(Owners  of  the  Famoui  Boraschi's)  | 

SPECIAL  I 

TOMATO  JUICE  OR  SOUP  j 

SOUTHERN  FRIED 

CHICKEN  I 

Fresh  Vegetable  | 

Candied  Sweet  Potato  i 

Dessert       Coffee  | 

$<|oo  I 

Only  FRESH  Native  Chickens  | 

Served  Daily  and  Sunday  | 

from  4  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.  f 

25  ELIOT  STREET  | 

I      Between  Tremont  and  Carver  | 

I  Near  Park  Square  1 
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Wonderland 

REVERE 

"Home  of  Greyhound  Racing 


1944  MEETING 
THRU  SEPTEMBER  28 

America 's  most  famous 
racing  greyfiounds  in 
tfirilling  competition. 


Sponsored  by 

THE  REVERE  RACING 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

EDWARD  M.  Gallagher,  president 
Ernest  W.  Soucy,  treasurer 


old  man  walked  in.  His  face  was  red 
and  shiny,  and  he  limped  to  a  chair 
and  sat  down  heavily.  He  untied  his 
laces  and  kicked  off  his  shoes ;  he 
groaned  as  he  rolled  up  his  pants  and 
rubhed  his  sore  shins.  "Bring  me  a 
drink  of  water  and  turn  on  the  fan," 
he  groaned. 

Fred  did  so,  and  tlie  old  man  mo- 
tioned him  to  a  seat.  "Walked  home," 
he  flared.  "All  the  way  from  Five 
Mile  Woods  along  the  new  highway." 
His  face  was  distorted  with  pain. 
"Botli  feet  blistered.  Guess  I'd  better 
have  something  stronger  than  water." 

Fred  poured  him  a  drink  of  brandy 
and  the  old  man  went  on :  "Never 
thought  Fd  make  such  a  fool  of  my- 
self.' 

"You're  not  the  first  man  who's 
made  a  fool  of  himself,"  Fred  sympa- 
thized. "How  bad  was  it?" 

"Pretty  bad,  pretty  bad.  By  God, 
Fred,  I  almost  went  in  wading,  and  at 
my  age,  too.  Slie  said  she'd  kiss  me  if 
I  would.  Then  she  began  bargaining 
witli  me — asked  me  what  Fd  give  her 
if  she  went  in  wading,  and  I  receipted 
her  bill.  It  was  worth  it,  too— almost." 
He  mused — "She's  got  a  pretty  shape 
— nice  round  knees.  But  perhaps  you 
know  ?" 

"She's  the  village  sweetheart,"  Fred 
commented.  "What  next?" 

"Well,  I  wiped  her  feet  with  my 
handkerchief ;  put  on  her  shoes  and 
stockings  and  then  I  made  a  pass  at 


her.  God,  Fred,  she's  strong !  Just 
like  a  tigress.  She  twisted  herself  out 
of  my  hands  and  ran  away  and  left  me 
there."  He  slumped  tiredly  in  his 
chair.  "So  I  had  to  walk  home." 

"How  did  you  get  that  bruise  on 
your  leg?"  asked  Fred,  reaching  for 
the  arnica 

"Fred,  did  you  ever  see  those  signs 
along  the  new  highway — CAUTION 
—SOFT  SHOULDERS?  I  should 
have  taken  notice  of  warning  earlier  in 
the  day.  I  stepped  out  of  the  way  of 
a  car  and  fell.  Soft  shoulders,  soft 
shoulders,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 
He  pulled  oflf  his  sock  and  examined 
his  blistered  heels  critically.  "It'll  be  a 
week  before  I  can  walk  easily." 

Fred  poured  him  another  drink. 
"Oh,  well,"  he  said  sympathetically, 
"many  a  man  has  come  to  grief  be- 
cause of  soft  shoulders.  Be  glad  it's 
no  worse." 

"Gosh,  Fred,  it  might  have  been 
worse.  In  the  scramble  I  fumbled  her 
wristwatch  off  her  arm,  and  she 
rushed  at  me  and  grabbed  mine — 
chain  and  all.  Said  if  I  didn't  give 
hers  back  she'd  tell  everybody  I  made 
her  a  present  of  mine.  So,  of  course, 
I  gave  it  back,"  he  ended  disconso- 
lately. "Besides,  mine's  a  valuable 
watch.  I  gave  ninety  dollars  for  it." 

"I  gave  a  hundred  for  hers,' 
drawled  Fred. 

 MABEL  M.  WISHART 


"Divine?     Yeah!    But  what' II  J  oe  say  ?  " 
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WITH  THE  THOROUGHBREDS 


*  ♦  ♦  The  way  that  Bing  Crosby 
is  kidded  about  his  horses  on  the  radio 
programs,  Hsteners  not  famihar  with 
the  sport  of  racing,  would  naturally 
believe  that  the  star  of  "Going  My 
Way"  didn't  have  a  winner  in  his 
barn.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however. 
Followers  of  the  turf  sport  in  this 
sector  witnessed  one  of  his  horses 
finish  third  to  Market  Wise  and  Salto 
in  the  Massachusetts  Handicap  last 
summer.  It  was  Don  Bingo,  an  im- 
ported horse  from  Argentine,  winner 
of  the  $30,000  Suburban  Handicap  at 
Belmont  Park  that  took  the  show 
money  at  Suffolk  Downs.  Unfortun- 
ately he  injured  himself  during  the 
running  and  hasn't  been  to  the  races 
up  to  the  date  of  writing. 

The  writer  had  quite  a  long  infor- 
mal chat  with  the  star  of  the  screen 
and  radio  when  he  came  to  Suffolk 
Downs  in  '39  to  witness  another  of 
his  South  American  importations  face 
the  starter  in  the  big  handicap.  Kate 
Crosby's  boy  has  made  a  profound 
study  of  the  bloodlines  of  South 
American  Thoroughbreds  and  intends 
to  bring  more  horses  from  the  Land 
of  the  Pampas.  He  said  that  the  Ar- 
gentine Thoroughbreds  are  not  sold 
as  yearlings  but  as  two  year  olds,  con- 
sequently are  at  least  two  and  a  half 
when  they  are  broken  and  raced.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  juvenile  rac- 
ing such  as  we  have  at  Florida  and 
New  Orleans  early  in  the  year  is  good 
for  two  year  olds.  Many  of  these 
youngsters  are  actually  only  a  year 
and  nine  or  ten  months  old.  Bing's 
idea  is  to  bring  the  two  year  olds  to 
the  post  early  in  the  summer,  race 
them  only  a  few  times  and  save  them 
for  three  year  old  racing.  He  thinks 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  two  year  old 
to  make  ten  or  twelve  starts  in  three- 
eighths  of  a  mile  scrambles  and 
amount  to  anything  thereafter.  Ligar- 
oti  the  Argentine-bred  brown  horse 
turned  in  a  rather  poor  performance  in 
the  race  that  day  over  a  sloppy  track. 
It  was  won  by  Fighting  Fox,  Jockey 
Ken  McCombs  could  not  get  Crosby's 
horse  into  contention  at  any  stage  of 
the  race.  Ligaroti  evidently  didn't 
care  for  the  going.  The  South  Amer- 
ican had  won  six  races  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  every  one  a  stakes  race. 


His  greatest  contest  was  in  the  Del 
Mar  $25,000  Special  losing  to  the 
mighty  Seabiscuit  by  a  nose,  on  that 
hot  August  day  in  '38,  in  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  in  turf  history.  Ligar- 
oti, now  in  stud  at  Crosby's  Rancho 
Santa  Fe,  sent  his  first  crop  of  two 
year  olds  to  the  races  last  season. 
Of  four  registered  foals,  three  were 
winners,  Ligarotito,  Muy  Rapido  and 
Minty.  Among  the  horses  that  the 
screen  star  sent  to  the  new  racetrack 
in  Mexico  City  last  season  were  Muy 
Rapido  and  a  chestnut  filly  called  Tie 
Score,  by  Moral  Victory,  a  young 
stallion  standing  at  the  Burns  Ranch 
in  Loma  Mar.  Tie  Score  won  her 
first  start  in  the  cerise  and  white  col- 
ors of  the  Binglin  Stock  Farm  (the 
racing  name  of  Crosby's  stable)  and 
then  was  sold  along  with  Muy  Rapido 
to  the  San  Luis  Stable.  She  won  two 
five  furlongs   stakes,   running  both 


times  coupled  with  her  stablemate 
Muy  Rapido. 

During  the  Empire  City  meeting 
held  at  Jamaica  in  July  Music  Hall 
a  brown  three  year  old  filly  ridden 
by  R.  Permane  defeated  a  good  field 
in  a  $3,000  allowance  race  at  six 
furlongs,  carrying  the  Crosby  colors. 
This  miss,  purchased  by  the  Green- 
tree  Stable  (Mrs.  Payne  Whitney) 
at  the  Keeneland  Kentucky  sales  in 
1942  ran  a  bang  up  second  to  the 
Calumet  Farms'  pair,  Twilight  Tear 
and  Miss  Keeneland  in  The  Arling- 
ton Lassie  Stakes  at  Chicago  last 
year. 

Crosby  probably  intends  to  send 
this  one  to  his  farm  later  on  to  breed 
her  to  Ligaroti,  for  her  bloodlines 
are  very  desirable.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Snark  out  of  Gay  Music  by  Royal 
Minstrel,  the  last  named  being  the 
sire  of  First  Fiddle  winner  of  this 
year's  Massachusetts  Handicap. 
Snark's  sire,  Boojum,  is  a  son  of  John 


"  Do  you  still  insist  that 


they  were  pansy  seeds  f  ' ' 
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ALL  NEXT 
YIEEK 
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MiDWA 


J'-Girt.'kv^  ' 


Circus  Acts  ■  Vaudeville  Acts 
Flower  Show  ■  Horse  and  Ox  Pull- 
ing Contests  ■  Cat  and  Dog  Show 
United  States  War  Exhibits  •  Boys 
and  Girls  Activities  ■  State  Exhibits 
Shoe  Show. 

AGRICULTURAL  and 
LIVESTOCK  SHOWS 


BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY-NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 

• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 


P.  Grier,  the  horse  that  gave  Man  O' 
War  his  toughest  race.  Crosby's  track 
Del  Mar  (where  turf  and  surf  meet) 
which  has  been  closed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  was  scheduled  to  open 
June  1st  for  a  thirty  nine  day  meet- 
ing but  was  postponed  on  account  of 
the  track  needing  reconditioning.  The 
California  Horse  Racing  Board  had 
granted  it  permission. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  horses  bred  at 
the  Rancho  Santa  Fe  do  their  share 
in  winning  the  big  stakes  on  the 
American  turf  in  the  near  future 
which  may  put  the  quietus  on  some 
of  the  radio  wise  cracks.  The  other 
stallion  at  Rancho  Santa  Fe  is  the 
imported  South  American  horse  Don 
Mike,  winner  of  the  Hollywood  Pre- 
miere Handicap  in  '39  and  San  Pas- 
qual  Handicap  the  following  year.  He 
has  a  winning  two  year  old  this  sea- 
son called  Timber  Slide. 

*  *  *  The  trainer  hired  him  at 
Suffolk  Downs  near  the  end  of  the 
meeting.  He  was  a  very  black  negro, 


with  badly  crossed  eyes.  Said  that 
he  was  from  North  Carolina  and  had 
plenty  of  testimonials  from  former 
employers  as  to  his  honesty.  The 
other  colored  swipe  around  the  barn, 
a  light  colored  fellow  from  Maryland, 
became  jealous  of  the  new  hand.  Must 
have  thought  the  cross-eyed  one  was 
bad  luck.  The  stable  shipped  to  Rock- 
ingham Park  and  didn't  win  a  race. 

From  New  Hampshire  the  horses 
were  sent  to  Narragansett  Park.  On 
the  way  to  Rhode  Island  some  where 
along  the  road  the  train  rounded  a 
very  sharp  curve,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  black  fellow  was  giving  the 
horses  water  out  of  the  pail,  and  he 
was  tossed  out  the  side  door  bucket 
and  all.  "Hey!  Boss!"  yelled  the 
other  swipe.  "What  is  it?"  asked  the 
trainer,  awakened  from  his  nap  on 
a  bale  of  straw.  "You  know  dat  dere 
fella  wid  all  dose  character  test- 
monyals  ?"  "Yes",  answered  the  train- 
er, drowsily.  "Well !  Dah  he  go  wif 
yo  bucket !" 

— Ed  Gushing 


Which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the  yegg  ?  " 
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CROQUET 


,  ♦  ♦  The  croquet  addict's  eyes 
have  never  been  filled  with  that  light. 
He  was  never  one  to  keep  you  in  a 
corner  telling  you  the  clever  plays  he 
made  last  week  to  the  eternal  con- 
sternation and  flabbergastion  of  the 
gang  at  the  field.  He  has  none  of  the 
missionary  zeal ;  he  is  devoted  to  a 
game  that  has  a  reputation  of  being 
ever-so-slightly  "flub-dubby." 

If  all  the  wickets  in  the  country 
were  laid  end  to  end,  though,  they 
would  go  much  farther  than  just  from 
here  to  there.  Every  country  hotel 
and  every  place  that  passes  for  a  re- 
sort has  a  set  of  wickets  and  malletts, 
not  to-  mention  the  delightful  wooden 
balls.  In  many  a  New  England  ga- 
rage there  is  a  weather-beaten  oblong 
wooden  box  in  which  the  old  fash- 
ioned croquet  set  used  to  come. 

In  New  York,  the  Circle  Croquet 
and  Roque  Club  has  been  playing  on 
a  specially  constructed  court  in  Cen- 
tral Park  for  over  thirty  years.  In 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  city  pro- 
vides balls,  malletts,  an  attendant,  a 
grounds  keeper,  and  a  clubhouse  with 
locker  rooms.  England  has  1700 
clubs  and  a  Gazette  for  croquet  play- 
ers. 

That  is  recognition  for  you ;  stark, 
raving  recognition.  Boston,  so  loaded 
\  ith  culture,  has  not  yet  come  around, 
DUt  we  do  have  a  croquet  "under- 
ground" both  numerous  and  exten- 
sive. There  are  a  lot  of  people  here 
wiio  think  that  croquet  is  the  peachi- 
est  game  we  have.  The  members  of 
the  New  York  club  pay  as  much  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  for  specially 
constructed  equipment,  including  mal- 
letts with  aluminum  heads  which  have 
[Q  be  balanced  just  so. 

Boston  may  not  recognize  the  game 
IS  real  sport,  but  no  less  an  authority 
ban  the  Brittannica  almost  goes  ba- 
lanas  over  it.  There  is  a  certain  way 
I  strike  the  ball  and  a  certain  strat- 
egy needed  to  win  and  the  Brittannica 
letails  the  whole  business  in  scientific 
Polysyllables.  They  admit  that  as  far 
IS  drawing  crowds  is  concerned,  cro- 
|uet  will  never  compete  with  any- 
hing.  It  is  great  fun  for  the  old  folks, 
hough. 

Croquet  was  originally  popular  in 


the  late  1800's  and  early  1900's.  The 
sport  reached  its  height  just  when 
skirts  were  becoming  shorter.  The 
people  who  play  today  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  die-hards,  though. 
They  have  good  reasons  for  liking 
croquet  as  a  lawn  game.  They  think 
there  is  something  mildly  exciting 
about  the  game  and  there  are  other 
advantages  too.  Their  enthusiasm  is 
a  quiet  thing. 

It  took  considerable  looking  to  flush 
a  croquet  addict  in  Boston.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  normal  human  being  quite 
unlike  the  grandmotherly  type  you 
may  visualize  as  a  devotee  of  the 
sport.  He  talked  convincingly  about 
the  game  as  recreation.  Starting  right 
in  to  explain  it,  he  spoke  derisively  of 
people  who  call  it  an  old-timer's  "flub- 
dubby"  game. 

"There  is  a  lot  to  the  game  the  way 
we  play  it,"  he  said.  "The  average 
court  is  on  level  ground.  We  have  our 
court  on  a  slope  where  the  hazards 
are  the  slope  itself  and  numerous 
trees.  The  play  goes  up  and  down 
hill  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  skill. 
The  course  is  about  75  to  85  feet 
long.  We  usually  play,  sides  with 
two  or  three  on  a  side.  The  games 
sometimes  last  as  long  as  an  hour  and 
a  half." 

Every  Sunday  and  most  evenings, 
this  fellow  and  his  group  get  together 
to  knock  off  a  fast  session  with  the 
wickets.  They  have  two  sets  erected, 
a  small  one  for  the  women  and  the 
large  one  for  the  men.  When  the  game 
continues  after  dark,  they  string  lights 
across  the  backyard. 

One  year,  the  games  went  on  right 
up  to  New  Year's  Day  when  the 
ground  became  too  hard  to  play  any 
longer.  Gloves  and  bulky  clothing 
made  the  game  awkward  also. 

This  might  give  you  a  rough  idea 
of  their  absorption  when  it  took  them 
until  New  Year's  Day  to  discover  that 
the  ground  was  too  hard  to  set  a 
wicket.  November  and  December 
probably  slipped  by  while  the  rolling 
balls  kept  the  ground  red  hot. 

They  like  the  game  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  is  that  croquet  is  one  of 
the  few  outdoor  games,  shuflleboard  is 


another,  that  does  not  burn  up  the 
calories  too  fast.  There  is  none  of 
the  hopping  around  characteristic  of 
tennis  and  so  tiring.  Phooey  to  bad- 
minton for  the  same  reason,  the  cro- 
quet player  says.  He  does  not  want 
to  burn  himself  up  with  his  recreation. 

It  does  not  take  too  much  effort  to 
push  the  little  wooden  ball  through 
the  nine  wickets.  High  or  low  blood 
pressure,  you  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  straining  so  much  as  a  cor- 
puscle. 

Some  thrills  of  competition  are  a 
part  of  the  game  also.  There  are  no 
classic  bits  of  strategy  recorded,  but 
a  game  in  which  the  idea  is  to  hinder 
the  other  players  rather  than  to  go  on 
to  win  yourself  is  bound  to  have  some 
high  points.  There  are  a  hundred  in- 
stances of  last-second  finishes  made 
by  knocking  an  opponent's  ball  into 
an  impossible  position. 

Here  is  the  set-up  for  a  "croquet," 
from  which  the  game  takes  its  name. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  tactics  also. 
Your  opponent's  ball  is  lying  there 
and  your  own  is  right  alongside,  they 
are  touching.  You  put  your  foot  on 
your  ball  to  hold  it  down  and  a  good 
healthy  whack  will  send  his  ball  to 
the  other  side  of  the  acre.  This  is 
what  you  try  to  do  all  through  the 
game :  knock  the  other  guy  out  where 
he  hasn't  a  chance. 

The  directions  that  come  with  the 
croquet  sets  and  from  which  we  as- 
sume these  fellows  got  their  original 
training  for  mallett  wielding  are  re- 
markable examples  of  terseness.  They 
have  a  vocabulary  all  their  own  and 
speak  of  "the  tour  of  the  ball,"  wick- 
ets are  called  "bridges"  or  "arches," 
and  players  (get  a  load  of  this)  are 
called  "players." 

"A  Player  may,  if  he  wholly  misses 
the  ball,  strike  again,"  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  rule  terser  than  most  of 
the  others.  Notice  the  lack  of  am- 
biguity. A  sentence  like  that,  so  preg- 
nant with  meaning,  does  a  whole  lot 
to  liven  up  your  interest  in  the  rules. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  game  was 
investigated.  The  croquet  addict, 
when  finally  flushed,  said  emphatically 
that  the  sport  was  not  just  an  excuse 
for  elbow  bending.  He  insisted  that 
the  only  elbow  bending  was  to  use 
the  mallett. 

■ —  Sid  Shear 
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BOOKS 


^  ♦  ♦  There  has  been  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  books  recently 
covering  the  events  which  led  up  to 
tlie  present  war,  the  running  of  the 
war  itself,  and  the  peace  which  will 
follow  and  now  Sumner  Wells,  the 
former  Under-Secretary  of  State,  has 
set  down  his  own  personal  observa- 
tions of  the  men  and  events  which 
liave  played  important  parts  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  the  world  since 
W  orld  War  I. 

In  the  aptly  titled  book.  The  Time 
for  Decision,  Mr.  Wells  examines  the 
past  errors  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
he  sets  forth  a  plan  for  securing  the 
'\  peace  after  the  present  conflict.  He 
probes  the  channels  that  led  to  such 
a  letdown  of  President  Wilson's  peace 
plan  and  he  minces  no  words  or  senti- 
ment in  his  attacks  on  men  or  events 
as  he  views  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Wells  has  had  a  long  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Diplomatic 
Corps.  In  1915,  he  served  as  Secre- 
tary at  the  Tokyo  Embassy  and  since 
that  time  he  has  held  positions  of 
increasing  importance  at  the  Embas- 
sies of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Cuba. 

The  author  has  seen  fit  to  divide 
his  book  into  three  parts.  In  Part 
One.  he  surveys  the  course  of  events 
in  Europe  between  the  two  great  wars 
and  tlie  gradually  changing  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  the  world  ap- 
proached the  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Wells  also  describes  his  trips 
to  various  countries  in  1940  and  the 
interviews  he  held  with  the  leaders  of 
those  countries  and  he  concludes  with 
a  discussion  of  the  important  deci- 
sions this  government  made  prior  to 
and  during  our  participation  in  the 
War. 

Mr.  Wells  devotes  the  second  part 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
policy  in  which  he  had  an  important 
role ;  the  situation  in  Europe  and  the 
near  East.  He  describes  our  relation- 
ship with  Russia,  what  she  wants 
from  the  war  and  her  eventual  posi- 
tion in  a  post  war  world.  Mr.  Wells 
gives  an  admirable  historical  back- 
ground before  he  discusses  these  top- 
ics which  intensifies  his  personal  solu- 
tions to  these  pressing  problems.  In 
the  concluding  section  he  presents  a 


concrete  plan  for  a  seemingly  efifec- 
tive  world  organization,  he  tells  what 
part  he  feels  that  this  country  must 
take  in  world  aflfairs  and  finally  he 
sets  forth  our  hopes  for  security  and 
peace.  Mr.  Wells  maintains  that  the 
peace  makers  of  the  last  war  were 
harassed  by  the  press  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  hurry  the  peace  terms 
so  that  the  world  could  return  to  "nor- 
malcy." He  states  that  the  peace  mak- 
ing was  weakened  by  the  failure  of 
the  "Big  Four"  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  smaller  nations  and  the  fact 
that  personal,  political  and  national 
interests  were  selfish,  helped  to  defeat 
a  successful  peace.  Mr.  Wells  then 
goes  on  to  lay  the  blame  of  German 
military  and  aggressiveness  on  what 
he  calls  the  German  General  Stafif.  He 
discusses  at  some  length  his  plan  for 
disuniting  Germany — dividing  it  up 
into  sections  according  to  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  boundaries. 

The  reader  may  not  necessarily 
agree  with  Mr.  Wells'  method  of  deal- 
ing with  many  of  these  problems,  but 
no  reader  can  fail  to  ignore  the  prob- 
lems, which  he  presents,  and  remain 
unaware  of  the  necessity  of  a  sensible 
solution  to  them. 

Mr.  Wells  firmly  believes  that  the 
German  menace  can  be  ended  and  to 
that  end  we  must  work  with  all  our 
efifort  and  intelligence  and  when  the 
final  day  of  reckoning  does  come,  we 
mustn't  let  "war  weariness"  blind  us 
to  the  task  at  hand.  And  certainly 
TJie  Time  jar  Decisio)i  is  now. 

Mystery 

♦  ♦  ♦  A,N  UNIDENTIFIED  man  is 
found  murdered  in  an  obscure  Eng- 


lish  hotel.  The  police  call  in  Mr. 
Tolefree  who  has  been  on  leave  from 
an  important  war  job.  Tolefree  is 
also  asked  to  search  for  Peter  Palliser 
who  is  missing.  Eventually  Tolefree 
connects  these  two  cases  with  a  third 
strange  happening  and  he  emerges 
with  a  solution  to  the  whole  afifair. 
All  this  takes  place  in  The  Corpse 
Without  a  Clue  by  R.  A.  J.  Walling. 

♦  ♦  ♦  John  Dickson  Can's  new 
Dr.  Fell  mystery  is  called  Till  Death 
Do  Us  Part  in  which  Mr.  Fell  tracks 
down  a  most  ingenious  female  poi- 
soner at  a  charity  garden  party. 
Good  story,  topped  ofif  with  surprise 
and  mystery  makes  this  new  Dr.  Fell 
enjoyable  reading. 

Notes  from  a  Fly  Leaf 

The  Pleasures  of  Publishing  (Col. 
Press)  reports  that  ever  since  Emily 
Post  said  it  was  all  right  to  eat  bacon 
with  your  fingers,  they  have  had  great 
respect  for  that  lady's  common  sense. 
She  has,  they  go  on  to  report,  dis- 
played it  once  more  in  answering  an 
inquiry  in  one  of  her  recent  columns. 
The  questioner  wished  to  know 
whether  an  author  who  has  just  had 
her  first  book  published  should  give 
autographed  copies  to  her  friends  and 
relatives.  Mrs.  Post  took  a  firm 
stand.  An  author,  she  said,  usually 
receives  only  six  or  twelve  free  copies 
of  her  book  and  must  purchase  any 
additional  copies.  Her  friends  and 
relatives  ought  to  buy  copies  of  the 
book  and  try  to  persuade  others  to 
buy  it,  instead  of  expecting  to  receive 
it  free.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Post,  herself 
an  author,  all  authors  may  henceforth 
discourage  their  importunate  friends 
by  referring  them  to  Emily  Post. 
A  book  to  come : 

"The  biography  of  the  B-29"  will 
be  told  by  Thomas  F.  Callison  in  Tlie 
Super  Fortress  Is  Born  which  reveals 
the  dramatic  story  of  the  conception, 
design,  manufacture,  flight  test  and 
far-flung  production  program  under- 
lying the  Boeing  B-29.  The  book  also 
tells  the  heroic  story  of  Edmund  T. 
("Eddie")  Allen,  the  world's  leading 
flight  test  pilot.  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce  Inc.  promise  that  The  Super 
Fortress  Is  Born  will  be  one  of  the 
most  exciting  of  the  fall  books. 

— George  Mooney 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave.    (MU.  9-7920). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
&  49th  St.  (WI.  2-1200).  Payson  Re's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves 
$2.50  after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.    (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hote 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CL  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  week- 
days, $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  top  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  an''  Hudson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  n  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  co   ,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  E  ison,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Di  ner  from  $2.00-$2.50 
Sat.  &  Sun.  Min  i2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Cha  terbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M.  No  cover — No 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
$1.75.  No  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
day.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Dinner  from  $1.25.   3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760) 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper. 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 
from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  c  sine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 

Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 


Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.   No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever. 
Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  $1.65. 

One  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.   See  for 

yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).   Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.   (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Bam,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fim  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cock-tails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,  54th  & 
B'way.  For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.  Outstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

Oyster  Bar,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  Oyster  Bar  is  famous 
'round  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  course,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  service  is  speedy. 


Skipper,   Really  Home  Cooked  Fo  d: 
FauiO'  p  for  l  ilet  Mignun,  I'ried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  I  inners.    7  East  44th  St 
56  West  Mth  St.:  160  E.  -ISth  St.   (  T)>n 

I  A.M.  d.-iily,  vSin.  Din.  from  1  P.M.- 
$1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Countn-,  284  i  ark  A.e.  man- 
hattan's  nev\cst  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  food. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Brury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  I  laza  Rockefe  ler 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.   Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.    Op  n 

II  to  1  A.M.  incl.  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  $1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle    Meuniere,    12  E.   52nd   St.  (WI. 

2-9437).    Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare 

sen.'ed.   Closed  Sun. 
Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St. 

(EL.  5-8561).   Charming  French  Restau 

rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fix 
luncheon  $1.50,  and  a  Pre-Theatre  din 
ner  from  $2  from  6  P.M.  A  la  ca 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  th 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis 
tinguished  cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason 
able  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'wav,  Broadway's  To 
Hall. 

Mayan,    16   West   51st   Street.  (6-5800) 
Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  f 
Luncheon    entrees    from    65c.  Sizzli 
skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75.  Different 
tional  dish  each  day. 

Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.   (LA.  4-5785 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALLA.N 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.    (ME.  3-8185 

Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Itali" 

food.  Inexpensive. 
Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.   Authentic  Ita 

ian  food,  including  time  honored  fav~ 

ites.    Bar,  Luncheons   and  Dinn 

Closed  Sundays. 
Zucca's,  lis  W.  49th  St.    (BR.  9-5511 

A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perf- 

meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castlehohn,  344  W.  57th  St.    (CI.  7-0873 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  <ii 
ing.    Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  No 
men. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-905 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbo 
Dinner  from  SI. 85.  No  minimum  exce 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss    PaviUon,    38    E.    50th    St.  (E 

5-8680).   Superb  Swiss  and  Continen 
food.   Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon  f 
SI. 25.    Dinner  from  S2.00.    Closed  S 
day. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newe 
Skipper   Restaurant    at    7    E.    44th  S 
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The  CONTINENTAL 


CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON 


Stein  Bloch  Clothes  for  fall  are  twice  as  stylish 
as  last  year  and  fabrics  are  brighter  and  more 
colorful.  New  drape  or  semi'conservative 
models  in  single  and  double  breasted  coats. 

Priced  from 


Li 


Cream-Tint  Foundation 


At  last... at  last  — a  make-up 


foundation  that  combines  all  the  happy 

elements  of  cake  and  cream.  Smooth  it 
on  like  a  cream,  it  feels  marvelous,  keeps 

your  complexion  dewy-fresh  for  hours  and 
actually  helps  your  skin.  That  flawlessly 
finished  look  you've  envied  in  other  women, 

is  yours  —  instantly.  Helena  Rubinstein's 
White  Flame  Cream-Tint  Foundation  is  new 
and  absolutely  different.  Wliat's  more,  it's 

scented  with  Helena  Rubinstein's  hearl- 
stirring  White  Flame  perfume. 
Don't  miss  it!  1.50 ra>«> 

Peachbloom,  Rachel,  Mauresque,  Rico  Suntan 


TAKE  YOUR  CUE  FROM  VOGUE 


VOGUE'S  cover  girl 
wears  a  Triana-Norell 
costume  featured  in 
Jordan's  Designers' 
Shop.  The  suit,  $110 
Turban,  39.95 
Gloves,  18.95 


FOR  PROOF  OF 


DESIGNERS'  SHOP  SECOND  FLOOR  MAIN  STORE 

BOSTON 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 

of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg., 
48  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly, 
6  P.  M.  to  midnight.  Stage  entertain- 
ment, free  refreshments,  dancing.  Dev. 
8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Office — Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  vStreet,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,   Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
^ed  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath,  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army   &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,   32   City  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  onlv) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
Ken.  7800. 


Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality..  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U, 
Building,  48  Boylston  Street,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.    Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 

Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  may  take  books  away. 
Ocean  Cruise  to  Provincetown.  Special 
rates  for  servicemen.  S.S.  Steel  Pier  sails 
at  9.30  A.M.  week  days  and  Sundays  from 
Foster's  Wharf — 9  hour  ocean  cruise — 1^ 
hours  in  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod.  Dancing,  refreshments,  games 
and  other  recreation  on  board.  Call  Hub 
2650. 
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HOME 
OWNERSHIP 

HOMEMAKER  is  the 
way  —  the  modern  plan 
fitted  to  your  particular 
needs  and  income  —  ar- 
ranged to  systematically 
reduce  your  loan  on  fav- 
orable terms  and  simple 
conditions. 

We  are  glad  to  review 
this  friendly  service  to 
fit  you. 

MERCHANTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

"WE  ARE  HOMEMAKERS" 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operatife  Bank  in  Massachusetts 


SMOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO   APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 


SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

3 5  X  7        f  ^95 
photos  TT 
Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


Q^GSlif  Small  wonder  that  Duchess  of  York  is 
Prince  Matchabelli's  ranking  Great-Lady-Perfume. 
It  is  all  gentleness  . .  all  romance  . .  all  beauty  . . 
crystallized.  It  is  the  translation  of  fragrant  English 
lilacs  into  heartbeats.  The  tenderest  perfume  of  our 
time.  In  gold-encrusted  Crown,  6.50,  11.50,  20.00.* 


GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street,  (LIB 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Durgin-Park,  30  North  Market  Street 
(CAP.  2038).  Nationally  famous  dining 
rooms.  Good  substantial  food,  served  the 
way  you  like  it.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  market  district,  and  plenty  of 
market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanove 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners.  Good  music 
for  dancing  here.  Luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper.   Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
at  Kenmore  Square  offers  superb  food 
and  the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Nota- 
ble at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Socie> 
ty"  is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name  will 
be  served  to  equal  the  best  you  have 
had  elsewhere.    A  gourmet's  paradise. 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB. 
1340).  Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food 
that's  prepared  by  chefs  who  know  their 
business.   Always  superlative  food. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 
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Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served.    $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.  m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 


Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 


The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700;,  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen. 


The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 


Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 


Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  SI  cover 
charge  after  9  p.  m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 


Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  138  Newbury  St. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museimi,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT  SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Garden- with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famors  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The 
oldest  church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
dunng  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.    Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo 
cated  in  library.    Open  9-5. 


A  RARE 

TREAT ! 

We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  Fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
For  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 


Art  (SalUrira.  Utii. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
oF  Hotel  Statler 


Blake's 

Est.  1869 

GIFTS 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 

GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.00  to  9.00 
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"  EXCUSE  ME  !  " 

♦     ♦     ♦    F JNDAMENTALLY,  I  am  nOt 

a  meek  type  of  woman.  I  seldom  ar- 
gue, but  when  the  occasion  arises  I 
must  confess  tliat  I  have  been  known 
to  select  a  weak  point  in  my  ad- 
versary's coat  of  rhinoceros  hide  and 
launch  a  parting  barb  just  before 
taking  off  for  another  place,  vowing 
never  to  return. 

That,  however,  was  before  the  day 
when  one  crawled,  wormlike,  to  a 
counter  in  practically  any  store  and 
tried,  by  pleas,  insinuations  of  having 
to  catch  a  train,  suggestions  that  you 
were  about  to  faint  from  standing  too 
long,  and  promises  to  buy  out  the 
store  if  given  any  attention,  to  get 
waited  upon  for  a  few  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

It  seems  years  ago  that  some  of  the 
better  stores  had  the  slogan  that  the 
customer  is  always  —  or  even  oc- 
casionally —  right.  It  is  almost  two 
years  ago  that  I  saw  that  another 
slogan  had  taken  its  place  in  one  of 
the  larger  groceries.  It  read  :  "Be  kind 
to  our  clerks.  We  can  always  find 
more  customers." 

At  first  it  sounded  so  out  of  line 
with  any  merchandising  policy  that  it 
was  amusing.  It  isn't  any  more  —  not 
since  the  clerks  started  to  take  it  seri- 
ously and  act  accordingly. 

I  gave  up  preparing  meals  at  home 
when  the  corner  grocery,  which  is  al- 
ways crowded,  took  so  long  to  notice 
that  I  wanted  to  buy  a  few  of  life's 
necessities  that  it  was  quicker  to  go 
to  a  neighborhood  restaurant  and  ob- 
tain them  already  cooked.  I  finally 
gave  some  stud}'  to  the  situation  and 
discovered  that  the  only  way  to  handle 
this  situation  was  to  employ  the  old 
Adam  versus  Eve  technique.  Until 
the  advent  of  a  young  and  good  look- 
ing male  member  of  the  family  to 
stand  in  line  and  plead  for  butter 
bacon  and  such.  I  walked  five  square^' 
and  sought  these  essentials  of  domes- 
ticity in  a  store  where  very  elderly 
men  waited  on  the  trade. 

A  smile  got  fairly  good  results  there, 
and  compliments  on  the  fine  quality  of 
the  food  and  excellent  service  did 
wonders  to  get  a  steak  before  the  sup- 
ply was  exhausted.  The  young  male 
in  the  family  got  even  better  results, 
in  the  store  where  the  clerks  were 


females  of  a  somewliat  hopeless  age. 
They  practically  ignored  the  other 
waiting  shoppers  —  female,  of  course 
—  in  order  to  be  told  how  well  they 
were  looking  that  morning  and  asked 
the  possibility  of  a  date  at  some  in- 
definite and  improbable  time. 

Unless  one  is  able  to  employ  this 
modified  version  of  sex  lure  in  shop- 
ping, however,  the  process  of  buying 
anything  from  a  comb  to  a  coca-cola 
is  so  exhausting  and  discouraging 
that  it  is  easier  and  more  patriotic  to 
put  your  money  in  war  bonds.  I  long 
ago  discovered  that  one  does  not  order 
in  a  restaurant.  One  asks  "What  have 
you?"  at  the  same  time  apologizing 
for  coming  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
rush  period.  This  saves  a  lot  of  dis- 
appointment and  gives  a  cosmopolitan 
taste  for  foods  heretofore  regarded 
as  unpalatable. 

To  insist  upon  any  particular  color, 
style  or  cut  in  a  garment  practically 
invites  the  outraged  clerk  to  have  you 
thrown  out.  It  is  no  longer  considered 
even  polite  to  mention  price  range, 
and  about  all  that  can  be  timidly  asked 
for  is  a  size  that  will  fit  your  propor- 
tions. If  you  are  over  forty,  this  is 
also  a  hopeless  proposition  and  you 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for 
having  eaten  regularly  and  heartily 
and  grown  so  large. 

Before  you  can  hope  to  ascertain 
whether  the  garment  or  article  you 
need  is  in  the  store,  you  must  first 
interrupt  the  social  hour  which  seems 
to  be  going  on  at  any  time  from  open- 
ing to  closing  gong.  This  is  dififtcult, 
as  there  is  last  night's  date  to  be  de- 
scribed, this  evening's  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter one  to  be  mentioned,  and  a  com- 


])lete  outline  of  the  plans  for  any  fu- 
ture love  afifairs  talked  over  with 
every  other  clerk  in  the  department. 
Occasionally  I  have  to  interrupt  a 
word  by  word  recital  of  what  "he" 
said  at  the  last  meeting,  which  always 
gets  me  oflf  to  a  bad  start  with  the 
recitalist  when  I  state  my  desires  and 
wonder  if,  after  all,  I  .should  have 
intruded  business  into  personalities. 

This  "the  public  be — "  attitude  that 
once  wrecked  a  railroad  magnate  when 
he  was  misquoted  as  having  expressed 
himself  that  way  isn't  limited  to  clerks. 
I  raced  for  a  subway  car  one  hot  day 
only  to  have  the  platform  guard  slam 
the  door  on  my  nose  and  signal  for 
the  car  to  pull  out.  My  moan  of  dis- 
appointment as  the  car  screeched 
around  the  curve  obviously  didn't 
move  him  to  pity.  Instead  he  looked 
at  me  sourly  and  snarled  :  "Why  don't 
you  get  up  earlier !" 

I  heard  a  recently  returned  veteran 
from  foreign  service  get  soundly  lec- 
tured for  failing  to  understand  the 
complicated  directions  for  changing 
from  subway  to  surface  cars,  and  a 
perfectly  inofl^ensive  young  navy  man 
flattened  verbally  by  a  young  soda 
clerk  when  he  asked  for  more  ice  in 
his  supposedly  iced  drink.  A  female 
drug"  store  clerk  whom  I  had  to  ask 
to  stop  a  social  conversation  with  a 
fellow  clerk  long  enough  to  sell  me 
a  specially  priced  comb  evened  mat- 
ters up  by  saying  that  they  were 
"fresh  out"  of  combs  at  that  price  — 
and  then  selling  one  to  the  very  next 
customer  who  came  along,  after  she'd 
sold  me  one  twice  as  expensive. 

Of  course  I  could  have  protested 
and  returned  the  purchase,  but  since 
I  needed  it  and  there  was  no  other 
store  nearby,  all  I  could  do  was  to  sub- 
mit meekly  and.  like  the  worm  I  felt, 
swear  to  turn  and  go  elsewhere  when 
the  store  needs  my  business  after  the 
war  boom  is  over. 

This  excellent  policy  has  but  one 
flaw.  After  being  ignored,  snubbed, 
insulted  or  snarled  at  by  enough 
clerks,  in  enough  stores,  one  reaches 
the  point  where  there  are  no  other 
places  to  go  in  search  of  life's  necessi- 
ties. This  makes  it  possible  to  stay  at 
home  and  save  money,  which  is  what 
the  government  wants  us  to  do  any- 
how. 

— N.H. 
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One  of  a  brilliant 
new  collection  of 
suits,  coats  and  dresses 
that  will  make  fashion 
headlines  this  fall. 


COMMON  TALK 


The  Rains  Came 

,  .  ♦  Strangest  casualty  of  the 
one  big  thunderstorm  Boston  expe- 
rienced in  mid-August  came  to  our 
attention  the  other  day.  The  storm 
arrived  just  as  the  stores  and  offices 
were  closing  for  the  day.  and  as  the 
crowds  rushed  into  the  subways, 
plenty  of  people  were  drenched,  hair, 
hats,  clothes,  and  shoes. 

One  attractive  young  lady,  dressed 
in  a  smart  white  jersey  dress,  climbed 
aboard  a  Watertown  car  and  latched 
onto  the  chromium  post  in  the  aisle. 
The  car  went  zooming  through  the 
subway,  with  everyone  trying  to  bring 
a  little  order  into  personal  appearance. 
The  young  lady  was  busy  tucking  her 
hair  back  into  place  when  she  saw 
the  woman  seated  in  front  of  her 
staring  fascinatedly  at  her  dress,  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  her  knees. 
Looking  down,  she  saw  with  horror 
that  her  dress  was  shrinking.  It  had 
edged  above  her  knees. 

Letting  go  of  the  post,  she  tugged 
the  jersey  down  to  its  normal  position 
and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  In  a  moment, 
however,  she  realized  that  everyone 
in  the  car  near  where  she  was  stand- 
ing was  watching  her  dress  in  the 
same  fascination  sliown  by  the  woman 
at  fir.st. 

The  dress  had  edged  its  way  up- 
wards again,  even  further  than  the 
last  time.  In  fact,  it  had  shrunk  above 
the  leg-makeup  line.  But  this  time, 
her  tugging  did  less  good.  The  dress 
wouldn't  go  down.  It  was  willing  to 
he  pulled  to  her  knees  and  no  further. 


A  soldier,  watching  her  struggles 
and  her  horrible  embarrassment,  got 
up  and  gave  her  his  seat.  And  still 
the  dress  shrank  higher.  It  shrank  so 
persistently  that  by  the  time  the  girl 
got  up  to  leave  the  car,  it  was  four 
inches  above  her  knees.  The  riders 
were  in  hysterics,  and  even  the  young 
lady  was  beyond  embarassment.  It 
was  too  funny  for  that. 

The  courteous  soldier  who  had 
given  up  his  seat  turned  to  the  woman 
near  him  and  said : 

"Someone's  kid  sister  is  going  to 
have  a  new  dress  tonight !" 

In  the  Mail 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  LETTER  accompanying  a 
manuscript  on  our  desk  gave  us  a 
mild  chuckle.  The  writer's  choice  of 
words  was  slightly  startling. 

"Dear  Editor:  I  suspect  that  you 
may  like  this  story.  Sincerely  yours." 

Nope.  His  suspicion  was  wrong. 
We  didn't  like  the  manuscript. 


Telephone  Tidbit 

.  ♦  ♦  A  MIDDLE-AGED  woman, 
rather  much  of  a  "character,"  was 
walking  down  Tremont  Street  the 
other  day  looking  exactly  like  all  of 
the  other  heat-weary  people.  When 
she  reached  the  corner  of  Boylston 
and  Tremont  Streets,  she  stopped 
abrujjtly,  put  one  hand  up  to  her 
mouth,  the  other  hand  up  to  her  ear, 
and  said  into  her  imaginary  telephone  : 
"Let  me  know  when  the  light 
changes,  operator !" 

Nezt'spaperzconiaii 

♦  ♦  ♦  There  is  a  true  incident 
which  happened  a  few  years  ago 
which  ought  to  prove  something  or 
other.  It  concerns  a  girl  just  out  of 
journalism  school  and  her  first  im- 
portant assignment  on  a  Boston  news- 
paper. 

The  city  editor  sent  her  out  to 
interview  Dorothy  Thompson  who 
was  passing  through  town  on  her  way 
to  Canada.  The  girl  accepted  her 
assignment,  beat  her  way  into  INIiss 
Thompson's  presence,  and  began,  ner- 
vously, to  interview  the  well-known 
newspaperwoman.  Aliss  Thompson 
was  very  nice,  and  the  girl  finally  ad- 
mitted that  she  was  "green." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do."  Miss 
Thompson  said,  "to  save  your  time 
and  mine,  I'll  write  your  story  for 
you.  Will  that  help?" 

'  The  answer  to  that  was  obvious, 
and  Miss  Thompson  batted  out  a  neat 
story  on  her  portable,  the  girl  took 
the  papers  gratefully,  and  the  rest  of 
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the  time  was  spent  in  casual  conver- 
sation. 

When  the  embryonic  newspaper- 
woman got  back  to  the  paper  and 
turned  in  her  copy,  the  editor  let  out 
a  howl  of  rage. 

"Look !"  he  snarled,  "you'll  never 
make  a  newspaperwoman  writing  this 
.  .  .  this  stufif!  It's  lousy!"  And  he 
tossed  the  sheets  into  the  wastepaper 
basket. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  girl  was 
back  before  his  desk.  Very  sweetly, 
she  told  him  what  had  happened.  The 
story  had  been  written  by  Miss 
Thompson  as  a  favor  to  her.  She,  the 
girl,  hadn't  realized  that  Miss  Thomp- 
son was  not  a  good  newspaperwoman. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  City  Room 
quieted  down.  The  missing  story  had 
been  located  among  the  apple  cores, 
cigarette  butts,  and  torn  sheets  in  the 
editor's  basket.  And  it  made  the  front 
page. 


Bazooka 

Auction 

♦  ♦  ♦  Somehow,  we  never  stopped 
to  think  about  what  happens  to  lug- 
gage left  behind  by  "skippers"  in  the 
hotel  business.  We  found  out,  how- 
ever, through  the  recent  auction  held 
at  the  Statler  Hotel.  All  of  the  lug- 
gage accumulated  there  during  the 
past  four  years  went  on  the  auction 
block  in  the  Salle  Moderne  there,  with 
five  hundred  people  gathered  around 
to  put  in  bids. 

Actually,  the  proceedings  were 
more  like  a  grab-bag  than  a  sober 
auction.  No  one 'without  x-ray  orbs 
could  know  what  was  inside  a  fine 
leather  bag  with  stickers  from  hotels 
around  the  world  on  its  outer  surface. 
No  one  could  tell  what  might  be  in- 
side the  imitation  leather  facade  of 
the  suitcase  standing  next  to  the 
superior  piece  of  luggage  identified 
by  a  bell  boy  as  "an  English  made 


bag.  You  can  tell  by  the  overhanging 
lid!" 

The  span  of  four  years  during 
which  the  luggage  had  been  collecting 
covers  a  whole  lot  of  our  history.  V 
takes  you  back  to  pre-Pearl  Harboi 
days  and  rationing.  This  fact  alom 
would  make  those  bags  a  fine  gamble 
for  bidders.  And  the  imagination 
tickling  "finds"  which  came  to  ligh 
as  the  luggage  was  sold  would  keej 
a  short  story  writer  in  ideas  to 
montlis  to  come.  Okay,  maybe  years 

The  small,  light  pieces,  the  hott 
authorities  pointed  out  to  us.  wer 
typical  of  the  skipper's  suit  cast 
people  who  leave  a  $2  bag  in  place  o 
a  $10  bill.  The  large  trunk  stampe 
with  the  words  "M.S.  Gripsholn 
March  8,  1941"  was  shipped  to  th 
hotel  and  never  called  for.  Ther 
were  stickers  from  French,  Germa 
and  other  steamship  lines  around  th 
world. 
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"Maybe,"  someone  in  the  crowd 
said  quietly,  "maybe  they  didn't  make 
it." 

What  was  in  the  bags  ?  Here's  a 
slight  sample : 

A  gladstone  bag  revealed  a  portable 
radio  and  an  alarm  clock. 

A  jeweled  watch  appeared  in  a 
small  overnight  case. 

One  trunk  was  filled  with  jockey 
clothes  and  riding  boots. 

Several  bags  yielded  precious  nylon 
stockings. 

And  more  than  a  few  bags,  when 
opened,  i)roduced  battered  Boston 
telephone  books. 

More  Mail 

♦  ♦  ♦  Life  as  an  editor  is  not 
always  dull.  The  mail  provides  all 
kinds  of  incidental  information.  Here's 
another  sample : 

"Dear  Sir:  I  assume  that  your 
magazine's  careful  instructions  about 
manuscripts  and  photographs  apply 
to  cartoons,  too.  This,  then,  is  my 
'stamped,  self  -  addressed  envelope,' 
and  I  thank  you  in  advance  for  taking 
'all  due  care.' 

"Also — would  you  please  return  the 
bobby  pin  which  I've  used  for  a  paper 
clip?  It's  very  valuable  to  me." 


D-Day  in  London 

,  .  .  Getting  to  occupy  a  very 
important  place  in  our  life  is  the  pub- 
licity release  from  Boston  University 
in  which  a  former  professor,  Harold 
Whitehead,  at  B.U.,  writes  from 
London  on  conditions  there.  We'll 
quote  from  his  letter : 

"Comments  on  the  train  to  London 

!on  that  historic  day  were  keen  and 
interested,  but  no  excitement,  no 
'thrills.'  Sober,  thoughtful  optimism 
w  ould  express  the  general  impression 
I  got.  Trains  all  ran  on  time  that  day 
although  thousands  of  troops  were 
being  transported  to  sea  ports  and  to 
France. 

"Riding  in  the  train,  a  workingman 
opposite  me  said,  'Well,  little  old 
Hitler  asked  for  it  and  now  he'll  get 
it.'  .\nother  man  spoke  up  and  said, 
'Ah,  did  yer  see  that  skit  in  the  paper 
t'other  day?  Old  Hitler  asked  his 
J  Intuition  what  the  hour  would  be  and 
his  old  Intuition  guessed  right  for 
once.  It  said  Eisenhower  !'  " 

About  the  robot  bombs,  at  the  time 


Whitehead  was  w  riting,  he  had  this 
to  say : 

"The  robot  bombs  or  'fly  bombs' 
have  provided  no  more  than  an  ir- 
ritant. Of  course,  they've  done  some 
damage  but  we're  used  to  that.  It  is 
quite  encouraging  to  notice  how  little 
effect  they've  had  on  us.  That's  not 
to  say  that  we  don't  take  them 
seriously,  nor  that  they  don't  inter- 
fere with  our  night's  rest. 

"At  home,  we  had  a  number  of 
those  wretched  things  and  our  house 
shivered  from  time  to  time  as  they 
dropped.  We  weren't  exactly  non- 
chalant as  we  saw  or  heard  them  over- 
head. Yet,  after  the  first  two  nights, 
we  took  them  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  went  about  work  as  usual  and 
about  sleep  more  or  less  as  usual." 

One  thing  which  Mr.  Whitehead 
relays  from  London  about  the  effects 
of  rationing  is  interesting.  He  says 
that  tailor  establishments  all  over 
England  advertise  a  "de-shining" 
service.  You  send  your  old  shiny 
suits  and  they  return  them  looking 
"quite  refreshed." 

Retort 

♦  ♦  ♦  From  one  of  our  friends 
comes  an  incident  which  took  place 
during  a  performance  of  Life  With 
Father.  A  lady  loudmouth  was  doing 
her  best  to  drown  out  the  play  with 
a  noisv  enumeration  of  the  commodi- 


ties  she  could  no  longer  buy.  Her 
companion  inserted  the  inevitable  re- 
mark now  and  then,  something  about 
"l)Ut  don't  you  know  there's  a  war 
on  ?" 

Finally,  a  soldier  turned  around  and 
snapped  out  a  neat  squelch  : 

"Lady,  rigiit  now  there's  a  piece 
on !" 

Earthquake 

.  ♦  ♦  The  tremblors  of  Septem- 
ber 5th  brought  about  the  usual  col- 
lection of  alarmed  phone  calls  to 
newspapers,  police  stations,  etc.  Some 
of  those  about  which  we  heard  ought 
to  please  the  individuals  who  thought 
that  the  nation  and  civilians  were 
getting  soft.  Take  the  man  who  called 
the  police  station  and  said  in  a  sleep- 
thickened  voice : 

"Look,  officer,  is  this  an  earthcjuake 
or  have  I  got  to  get  up  and  beat  the 
ears  off  of  that  jitterbug  in  the  apart- 
ment next  door  ?" 

Then  there  were  the  wails  of  an- 
guish from  the  baker  in  a  West  End 
bake  shop.  His  bread  was  just  rising 
nicely  when  the  tremors  knocked  a 
whole  oven  full  of  loaves  as  flat  as 
the  traditional  pancake.  Far  from 
being  frightened  by  the  phenomenon, 
the  baker  was  furiously  angry.  He 
tossed  pans  around  for  twenty  min- 
utes before  he  calmed  down.  The  din 
was  greater  than  anything  produced 
by  nature. 

Then  there  was  the  husband  who 
was  getting  in  from  his  poker  game 
later  than  usual.  He  was  being  very 
quiet  about  it  until  the  house  began 
to  vibrate.  His  wife  sat  up  in  bed, 
eyed  him  with  acute  dislike,  and 
snapped : 

"The  least  you  can  do  is  to  walk 
quietly,  John !"  And  with  that,  she 
turned  over  and  went  back  to  sleep, 
leaving  John  to  hope  that  the  earth- 
quake took  it  easy  from  then  on  in. 

Anyone  taking  a  poll  of  reactions 
among  civilians  would  find  that  an- 
noyance was  the  keynote.  Luckily, 
however,  all  those  who  had  to  return 
to  the  city  by  train  were  too  tired  to 
wake  up  during  the  main  event.  If 
they  had  waked  up.  the  chances  are 
that  the  tremors  would  have  been  too 
unimportant  to  notice.  Traveling  back 
to  the  citv  was  nnich  tougher. 
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THE  REALMS  OF  GOLD 


,  ♦  ♦  The  operating  theatre  was 
so  crowded  that  John  knew  better 
than  to  hope  to  see  anything.  Even  if 
he  were  not  so  short,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  catch  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  the  operation  from  his  place  at  the 
back  of  the  room. 

The  students  of  Guy's  and  St. 
Thomas'  complained  about  that  con- 
tinually. To  pay  20  guineas  a  year  for 
the  privilege  of  "walking  the  hos- 
pital" and  then  to  be  crowded  out  by 
idle  sightseers  who  visited  operations 
much  as  they  would  have  attended  a 
bear-baiting  ...  it  was  enough  to 
aggravate  anybody.  But  trying  to 
push  aside  the  visitors  meant  starting 
a  brawl  which  invariably  ended  in 
cracked  skulls,  and  students  as  well 
as  visitors  being  thrown  out  of  the 
operating  theater. 

"Be  careful,  sirrah !" 

John's  quick  temper  flared,  then 
died  away.  Sometimes  he  was  too 
ready,  sometimes  a  peevish  irritation 
forced  everything  out  of  his  mind  so 
that  he  would  strike  out  without 
realizing  what  he  was  doing,  forget- 
ting that  he  was  only  five  feet  tall  and 
that  his  strength  could  never  be 
counted  upon  to  endure.  Today,  how- 
ever, his  lassitude  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  have  given  vent  to  his 
anger  even  if  he  had  wanted  to.  He 
moved  aside. 

Here  came  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  John 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him — tall,  finely 
built,  handsome  and  almost  young  de- 
spite his  fifty  years  —  surrounded 
by  the  burly  assistants  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  hold  the  struggling  pa- 
tient. Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He  was 
like  his  name,  John  thought :  calm, 
dignified,  secure.  If  only  I  could  be 
his  dresser  instead  of  tliat  Mr.  Lucas ! 
Mr.  Lucas  was  ungainly,  stoop- 
shouldered,  stupid  and  deaf — a  poor 
surgeon  and  a  worse  lecturer. 

John  wondered  whether  anyone 
could  be  expected  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Lucas.  Certainly  not  I,  he  thought, 
and  it  isn't  for  lack  of  trying.  Only 
yesterday,  John  had  determined  to 
give  Mr.  Lucas  his  undivided  atten- 
tion. And  I  did,  he  told  himself,  a 
little  smile  touching  the  corners  of  his 
lips  and  lighting  up  his  sensitive  face. 
I  did — until  that  sunbeam  made  its 


entrance  through  the  dusty  window. 

The  sunbeam  had  ended  the  lecture 
as  far  as  John  was  concerned,  for 
with  it  had  come  a  whole  troop  of 
floating,  dancing  creatures,  and  in  his 
imagination  he  had  gone  off  with  them 
on  their  golden  pathway. 

Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms 
of  gold  .  .  . 

Something  tightened  in  John.  He 
had  seen  nothing  and  the  hubbub  in 
the  room  had  drowned  out  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  words,  but  from  the  in- 
creased alertness  of  the  rows  of  backs 
between  him  and  the  surgeon,  he  know 
that  the  operation  was  about  to  begin. 

"What  is  it  to  be?"  he  heard  a 
neighbor  ask ;  "I'm  sick  of  these 
demmed  amputations — half  a  minute 
— cut,  thrust  and  .  .  .  finished." 

A  fashionable  fop  drawled  a  re- 
sponse. "It  is  a  bore,  but  one  can 
always  hope  for  something  to  happen. 
I'll  never  forget  the  time  I  saw  a 
patient  get  away ;  a  huge,  powerful 
fellow,  he  was.  Just  as  the  knife 
touched  him,  he  made  a  terrific  lunge, 
broke  the  straps,  knocked  over  the 
assistants  and  darted  through  the 
crowd.  The  surgeon  was  so  enraged 
by  the  laughter  that  I  thought  lie 
would  have  a  stroke.  But  then,  all  of 
a  sudden  the  patient  dropped  like  a 
felled  ox ;  the  knife  must  have  cut  an 
artery  and  he  bled  to  dcUquum  animi ; 
but  it  was  quite  a  show  while  it  lasted, 


as  good  as  a  boxing  match." 

"It  nmst  have  been.  There  —  he's 
going  to  begin  ..." 

John  knew  he  couldn't  .stay.  And 
why  should  he?  He  never  would  be 
any  good  at  surgery  anyway,  or  at 
anything  else  for  that  matter.  Just 
because  he  had  cared  for  his  mother 
during  her  final  illness  did  not  mean 
that  he  was  gifted  in  that  direction. 
Four  years  of  an  apprenticeship  to 
Dr.  Hammond,  grinding  drugs  and 
spreading  plasters  (four  years  that 
would  have  been  five  if  he  had  not 
broken  his  apprenticeship),  should 
have  proved  to  him  that  he  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  doctor.  But  what  could 
he  be?  He  had  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing, unless  one  counted  scribbling 
indifferent  verse. 

The  two  students  who  stood  beside 
•him  managed  to  block  John's  way  to 
the  door.  "Pardon  me,"  he  said,  and 
then,  as  a  fit  of  coughing  threatened 
him,  he  suddenly  darted  between 
them,  pushing  them  apart. 

"Well !"  The  two  students  stared 
after  him  and  then  looked  at  each 
other  in  surprise. 

"Somebody's  going  to  break  that 
little  pip-squeak's  neck  if  he  shoves 
them  about  like  that.  I've  half  a  mind 
to  go  after  him  and  do  it  myself." 

The  other  student  yawned.  "He 
isn't  worth  your  energy.  He's  just  a 
little  nonentity ;  I  believe  his  name  is 
Keats." 

— Rhoda  Truax 


Statuesque,  isn't  she  ? 
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ADMIT  KELLY  JONES 


Kh 


ELLY  Jones  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  dusty  road  that  led  to 
the  air  field,  to  shift  the  heavy  shoe- 
shine  box  to  a  more  comfortable  place 
on  his  back.  It  was  an  unconscious 
act,  for  he  was  unaware  of  its  weight 
or  of  the  hot  sun  that  beat  down  on 
his  bare  head.  Kelly  was  happy- 
He  shifted  his  bundle  of  papers  to 
his  left  arm,  and  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  right  hand.  He  could  see  tlie 
sentry  walking  slowly  back  and  forth 
at  the  air  field  gate.  It  was  Private 
First  Class  Harris  again,  and  he  was 
glad  of  that.  Pfc.  Harris  was  his 
special,  particular  friend.  It  was  he 
who  had  suggested  the  shoeshine  box. 
He  said  Kelly  could  pick  up  a  lot  of 
dimes  on  pay  day,  shining  the  soldiers' 
shoes.  Today  was  pay  day,  and  Kelly 
had  spent  all  his  time  yesterday,  after 
he  got  home  from  his  paper  route  until 
his  mother  sent  him  to  bed,  building 
the  box.  He  had  done  it  as  much  to 
please  Pfc.  Harris  as  for  the  dimes. 
Not  that  he  couldn't  use  the  money, 
but  his  jobs  at  the  air  field  were  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  jobs.  He  would 
have  been  happy  to  do  them  even  for 
nothing. 

It  was  funny  sometimes  how  he 
would  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  for 
a  few  minutes  feel  just  the  way  he 
used  to  feel  before  he  started  going 
to  the  air  field ;  he  would  feel  sleepy 
and  wish  he  didn't  have  to  get  up,  and 
then  he  would  think  about  school  and 
make  a  face.  And  then  suddenly  he 
would  remember.  At  three  o'clock  he 
would  be  going  to  the  air  field  !  It 
didn't  seem  possible,  even  yet,  that  out 
of  all  the  paperboys  in  town,  the  boss 
should  have  happened  to  pick  him  to 
take  the  papers  out  to  the  soldiers. 

He  thought  of  the  first  day,  how 
Corporal  Simpson  had  taken  him  to 
Lieutenant  Brand  to  get  his  pass.  The 
Lieutenant  had  been  very  serious 
about  it,  not  laughing  and  making 
wisecracks  the  way  a  lot  of  people  do 
with  kids.  He  asked  Kelly  his  name 
and  address  and  age,  and  wrote  it  all 
down  on  a  card.  Kelly  Jones,  14 
Maple  Street,  aged  twelve,  paperboy. 
Admit  Kelly  Jones  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  five  p.m.  Then  he  signed 
it,  and  gave  it  to  Kelly,  and  said, 
"Don't  lose  it,  Mr.  Jones." 


Lose  it !  Kelly  carried  it  with  him 
all  day,  and  slept  with  it  under  his 
j)illow.  He  had  bought  a  black  bill- 
fold in  the  Five  and  Ten  in  which  he 
kept  nothing  but  tlie  pass.  The  billfold 
looked  like  real  leather  but  his  mother 
said  it  couldn't  be,  not  at  that  price. 
He  didn't  show  it  to  people  much,  it 
was  too  important.  And  he  never 
talked  about  the  field.  He  knew  that 
a  careless  word  from  him  might  mean 
danger  to  the  soldiers  who  were  his 
friends.  He  knew  that  the  enemy  was 
everywhere,  listening.  Sometimes  it 
was  hard  not  to  talk.  The  time  he  saw 
the  new  P-40  overshoot  her  landing 
and  rip  ofif  a  wing — what  a  story  that 
would  have  been  to  tell !  But  he  kept 
silent.  And  the  day  he  saw  a  hurricane 
warning  posted  on  the  bulletin  board, 
it  was  hard  not  to  tell  his  father,  who 
ran  the  ferry.  But  he  knew  that 
weather  was  military  information,  and 
he  said  nothing.  His  father  and  his 
uncles  talked  with  him  in  a  new  re- 
spectful way,  conscious  of  his  knowl- 
edge. He  ached  to  say,  importantly, 
"Ten  new  ships  in  today.  The  boys 


are  assembling  them  now."  Or,  "I 
heard  from  Corporal  Ambers  tliat  we 
bagged  a  Nazi  sub  last  night."  He 
had  even  had  to  refuse  when  the 
principal  at  school  had  asked  him  to 
give  a  talk  in  assembly  on  his  expe- 
riences. 

But  that  was  o.k.  At  twelve  you 
couldn't  enlist,  but  you  could  do  some- 
thing like  this,  if  you  were  lucky.  In 
a  way  Kelly  was  almost  a  part  of  the 
Army.  The  soldiers  called  him  Colonel 
Jones.  He  knew  they  were  kidding, 
but  he  knew  too  that  they  accepted 
him  almost  as  one  of  the  squadron. 
Silence  was  one  of  his  new  i^esponsi- 
bilities,  and  he  shouldered  it  gladly. 

"Hi,  Colonel."  It  was  Pfc.  Harris 
calling  to  him. 

Kelly  put  down  his  papers  and 
saluted.  Pfc.  Harris  returned  the 
salute.  Kelly  took  the  black  billfold 
carefully  from  his  inside  jacket 
pocket,  and  presented  it. 

"O.k.,  Colonel.  You  may  enter. 
Man,  ain't  it  hot !" 

"Yeah."  Kelly  grinned  shyly.  "See 
my  box  ?" 

Pfc.  Harris  looked  it  over  critically, 
while  Kelly  held  his  breath.  Perhaps 
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he  wouldn't  like  it!  Maybe  he  had 
made  it  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  But 
then  Pfc.  Harris  nodded  approvingly. 
"That's  all  right.  A  nice  job.  Do  it 
yourself  ?" 
"Sure." 

"What  do  you  get — five  bucks  a 
shine  ?" 

Kelly  laughed.  "A  dime,  I  guess. 
But  I'll  do  yours  for  nothing." 

Pfc.  Harris  smiled.  "Thanks,  pal. 
You're  o.k." 

"You'll  be  of¥  guard  duty  in  half 
an  hour,  won't  you  ?  I'll  wait  for 
you,"  Kelly  said,  his  heart  pounding 
with  emotion  as  the  soldier  gave  his 
black  hair  an  affectionate  tug.  They 
were  such  szvell  guys  !  And  they  liked 
him. 

The  boys  in  the  barracks  yelled  at 
him  as  he  came  in.  "Here's  the  old 
Colonel."  "Here's  that  brass-hat, 
Jones."  Sergeant  Peters,  on  his  way 
out  to  look  at  the  guns,  grinned  at  him 
and  took  a  quick  look  at  the  headlines. 
"Save  me  one,  Kelly,"  he  said,  and 
trotted  on  out  to  the  field.  Kelly 
folded  a  paper  carefully  and  tucked 
it  under  the  blanket  on  the  sergeant's 
cot. 

The  soldiers  crowded  around  him 
grabbing  papers,  kidding  him,  stick- 
ing out  their  feet  for  a  shine.  He  was 
so  solidly  surrounded  by  pairs  of  feet 
that  he  couldn't  decide  where  to  begin. 
He  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  laughed 
for  sheer  joy. 

"The  Colonel's  drunk  again,"  said 
2nd  Lieutenant  Roberts,  who  was 
usually  so  serious.  Kelly  looked  up  at 
him,  and  he  winked.  Kelly  did  his 
shoes  first.  After  all,  he  was  a  2nd 
lieutenant. 

He  had  got  around  to  Private  Mc- 
Phail,  who  jiggled  around  so  much 
he  could  hardly  shine  his  shoes,  when 
he  heard  Lieutenant  Brand's  voice. 
He  jumped  up  quickly,  and  saluted. 

"Oh,  yes,  Kelly.  I  wanted  to  see 
you.  Come  outside  a  minute,  will 
you  ?" 

Kelly's  throat  went  dry  with  the 
sudden  fear  of  not  knowing  what  to 
expect.  He  wondered  wildly  if  there 
was  any  rule  against  shine  boxes  in 
the  barracks.  The  lieutenant  walked 
over  to  a  fence  post,  and  put  his  hand 
on  it.  He  rubbed  the  wood  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand  for  a  minute,  with- 
out looking  at  Kelly. 


Then  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  have  to 

say  this  "  He  paused,  and  Kelly's 

heart  leaped  into  his  throat.  "I'm 
sorry,"  the  lieutenant  said,  facing 
Kelly  and  speaking  quickly,  "but 
we've  got  a  new  ruling  about  letting 
outsiders  inside  the  field  " 

Outsiders ! 

The  lieutenant  looked  away  again 
from  Kelly's  wide  eyes.  "You  see, 
Kelly,  it's  vitally  important  that  noth- 
ing of  what  goes  on  here  should  get 
out,  even  the  things  that  don't  seem 
to  amount  to  anything."  The  boy 
made  a  faint  sound  in  his  throat,  and 
the  lieutenant  put  his  hand  quickly  on 
his  shoulder.  "It's  nothing  personal, 
you  understand.  Nothing  to  do  with 
you.  Just  a  general  order."  He 
paused.  Kelly  gripped  the  lining  of 
his  pockets  so  hard  his  nails  hurt  his 
palms.  If  you  held  on  hard  enough, 
you  could  keep  from  crying.  "I'm 
sorry,"  Lieutenant  Brand  said.  "We'll 
miss  you."  He  held  out  his  left  hand. 
"I  guess  I'll  have  to  have  your  pass." 

Kelly  had  difficulty  getting  the  pass 
out  of  the  billfold,  it  fitted  in  so  neatly. 
Lieutenant  Brand  took  the  billfold  and 
got  it  out  for  him.  Then  he  handed 
him  the  billfold,  gave  him  a  quick  pat 


on  the  shoulder,  and  walked  rapidly 
away. 

Pfc.  Harris  was  still  on  guard  duty. 
"Hey,  going  so  soon  ?"  he  asked. 

Kelly  swallowed  hard,  and  made  his 
eyes  very  wide  to  keep  back  the 
treacherous  tears.  "I  won't  be  coming 
here  any  more,"  he  said.  "A  new 
ruling.  No  more — no  more  outsiders. 
I'm  sorry  about  your  shine,"  he  went 
on  quickly.  "If  you  ever  want  to  come 
to  my  house  when  you're  in  town,  I'll 
give  it  to  you.  For  nothing." 

Pfc.  Harris  held  out  his  hand.  "I'm 
sorry,  kid,"  he  said.  It  was  too  much 
to  bear.  Kelly  pulled  away  and  ran 
down  the  road,  great  sobs  tearing  at 
his  throat. 

Pfc.  Harris  watched  him  go.  Just 
before  he  got  to  the  bend  in  the  road, 
Kelly  turned  and  looked  back.  Harris 
saluted.  He  wasn't  sure  whether 
Kelly  returned  it,  or  whether  the  hand 
he  lifted  was  to  brush  away  the  tears. 

That  night  when  he  walked  down 
the  road  in  his  hour  off,  Pfc.  Harris 
kicked  something  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  He  stooped  and  picked  up  an 
emjity  black  billfold. 

— Bakb.vra  Corcoran 
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The  Boss  sure  stopped  Dora's  social  calls  K'hen  he  gave  her  that  Pay  Phone !  " 
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PIPES 


»  ♦  ♦  The  pijje  industry  is  stand- 
ing on  its  head  these  days  to  keep  the 
briar  between  the  jaws  of  American 
manhood — only  it  won't  be  briar  for 
some  time.  While  some  of  the  pipes 
you  buy  today  may  be  first  cousins  of 
your  twin  beds,  most  of  the  substi- 
tutes for  briar  have  been  tried  by 
hundreds  of  smokers  and  found  satis- 
factory. This  may  be  due  to  the 
quality  of  the  material  or  it  may  be 
that  a  veteran  pipe  smoker  can't  taste 
anything  anyway. 

Sir  \\'alter  Raleigh  started  the 
whole  idea  of  smoking,  and  ever  since 
he  brought  the  first  tobacco  home 
from  Virginia  the  breathing  in  and 
breathing  out  of  clouds  of  smoke  has 
meant  pleasure  and  relaxation.  It  is 
significant  that  Sir  Walter  smoked  a 
pipe,  a  habit  he  learned  from  the 
Indians  who  had  been  smoking  pipes 
for  generations.  It  is  also  significant 
that  the  first  woman  to  smell  pipe 
smoke,  Raleigh's  maid,  thought  that 
he  was  on  fire.  Whether  or  not  a 
glowing  pipe  smells  like  a  smoulder- 
ing rubbish  pile,  it  has  become  one  of 
man's  favorite  habits. 

Yes,  woman's'  first  reaction  to  the 
\)\pe  was  that  it  smelled.  There  is 
many  a  man  today  who  can  smoke  his 
pipe  only  in  the  cellar  or  outdoors. 
The  pipe  shortage  has  not  hit  their 
habits  too  severely  since  they  had  been 
used  to  curbing  the  habit.  To  men 
who  were  used  to  keeping  their  pipes 
going  all  the  time  the  shortage  is 
worse  than  the  lack  of  tires  or  gaso- 
line. 

Just  to  give  a  rough  idea  of  how 
things  stand  with  pipe  smokers,  an 
Air  Corps  Captain,  writing  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Williamson,  manager  of  one 
of  Bo.ston's  tobacconists,  says :  "As 
far  as  pipes  are  concerned,  in  Eng- 
land you  have  to  bring  coals  to  New- 
castle. One  of  London's  world-famous 
pipe  merchants  gets  a  few  every  morn- 
ing, but  tliey  are  gone  before  ten 
o'clock.  The  clerk  showed  me  one 
pi])e  that  they  were  saving  for  a  Brit- 
ish General  who  had  ordered  it  well 
in  advance.  The  General  has  my  sym- 
pathy. I  wouldn't  have  wanted  to 
burn  peat  moss  in  the  thing,  much  less 
tobacco."  He  also  included  in  his 
letter  a  request  for  two  pipes  and  a 


pound  of  tobacco. 

While  this  shortage  may  be  only  a 
part  of  the  general  shortage  of  things 
in  England,  London  has  been  known 
all  over  the  world  for  good  pipes.  If 
a  good  pipe  cannot  be  bought  there, 
where  can  a  pipe  smoker  get  one  ? 
Most  pre-war  pipes  came  from  Eng- 
land or  France.  Witli  the  French  sup- 
ply cut  off  altogether  and  the  English 
supply  gone,  what  is  the  American 
man  in  the  street  doing  for  a  good 
pipe  ? 

With  all  these  buyers  for  non- 
existent pipes,  the  industry  has  turned 
to  substitutes  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
Cherry  wood  and  apple  wood  have 
been  used  for  years,  and  many  an 
inventive  smoker  has  made  his  own 
pipes  from  a  piece  of  one  of  these 
trees.  They  are  not  like  briar,  but 
they'll  do — sometimes. 

To  beat  the  shortage,  manufac- 
turers have  increased  their  use  of 
laurel  and  its  cousin  rhododendron. 
The  upland  regions  of  North  Carolina 
produce  this  wood,  which  has  been 
used  for  many  years.  Laurel  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  Mr.  Williamson 
says,  because  it  does  not  have  the 
hardness  or  weight  of  briar. 

Choosing  a  pipe  has  become  almost 
a  science  to  many  a  smoker.  He  has 
judged  pipes  by  the  weight  of  the 
wood,  balance  in  the  mouth,  and  by 
the  slow  burning  qualities  of  the  wood 
itself.  If  a  pipe  were  not  heavy 
enough,  it  usually  followed  that  the 
wood  was  not  of  first  quality.  If  the 
wood  was  a  fast  burning  variety  and 
relatively  soft,  the  smoker  found  that 
he  was  smoking  pine  or  maple  in- 
stead of  tobacco.  The  bite  of  a  poor 
pipe  is  worse  than  that  of  a  torturing 
pincers. 

The  recently  discovered  Manzanita 
root  seems,  so  far,  to  be  the  closest  to 
briar  in  smoking  qualities.  It  is  even 
better  than  some  briars.  The  beautiful 
shiny  wax  finish  familiar  to  owners 
of  fine  pipes  is  also  a  characteristic 
of  Manzanita. 

California  produces  this  root,  which 
is  from  500  to  700  years  old  when 
mature.  It  grows  slowly,  battling 
against  the  tough  volcanic  soil  as  briar. 
Roots  weigh  close  to  1500  pounds  and 
are  about  five  feet  high. 


One  of  the  drawbacks  is  the  back- 
ward region  where  it  grows.  Going 
after  Manzanita  often  means  building 
your  own  roads  through  mountainous 
country.  The  wocjd  is  also  expensive 
to  work,  eighty  per  cent  waste  being 
common. 

Other  than  substitutes,  pipe  smokers 
have  another  way  of  keeping  their 
supply  of  smokable  pipes.  Old  pipes 
thrown  into  a  drawer  years  ago  are 
being  rejuvenated  and  repaired. 

"A  real  pipe  smoker  can't  throw  a 
pipe  away,"  commented  Mr.  William- 
son. "We  have  received  54  old  pipes 
from  one  man  who  wanted  them  re- 
paired." Normally  this  man  would 
have  continued  to  buy  new  pipes  even 
though  he  did  not  have  the  heart  to 
throw  out  an  old  one. 

"He  had  done  what  every  pipe 
smoker  usually  does;  threw  his  old 
pipes  into  a  drawer  somewhere  and 
forgot  them,"  Mr.  Williamson  con- 
tinued. "Only  when  the  shortage 
started  to  pinch  did  he  bring  them  in 
for  repairs." 

Another  factor  in  the  current  short- 
age, Mr.  Williamson  asserted,  was  the 
policy  of  the  Germans  in  North 
Africa.  When  they  occupied  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  that  continent, 
he  said,  they  shipped  all  the  briar 
available  back  to  Occupied  France  to 
be  made  into  pipes.  \Vhen  the  supply 
was  gone,  they  scrapped  the  machines 
that  had  been  used  to  make  these  pipes 
and  used  them  in  the  German  muni- 
tions industry.  The  pipes  were  dis- 
tributed all  over  Europe  by  them. 

North  Africa,  mainly  Algeria,  had 
been  the  source  of  most  of  the  world's 
supply  of  briar.  Far-sighted  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  had  . a  two  years' 
supply  of  rough  briar  roots  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  With  the  war 
now  in  its  third  year,  briar  has  been 
all  used  up  and  the  search  for  sub- 
stitutes has  been  almost  desperate. 

Good  old  American  inventiveness 
will  take  care  of  pipe  smokers  if  the 
supply  of  the  various  substitutes  fails. 
The  corncob  has  been  the  standby  of 
many  a  smoker  even  when  the  best 
briars  were  available.  As  long  as  corn 
grows  green,  and  as  long  as  there  is 
a  jaw  to  hang  it  from,  the  American 
smoker  can  turn  to  the  corncob  in  an 
emergency. 

— S.B.S. 
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THE  LURE  OF  THE  GAME 


.  ♦  ♦  If  I'd  only  known,"  Lor- 
anne  thought  dejectedly  as  she  and 
Lieutenant  Ketcham  climbed  the 
ramp  of  the  Fenway  Park  grandstand, 
"I'd  have  worn  my  navy  sheer — and 
my  new  pumps — and  stockings."  She 
looked  down  at  her  old  saddle  oxfords 
and  blue  socks  with  loathing. 

Ed  had  said  something  over  the 
phone  about  would  she  date  a  "Louie," 
but  the  connection  had  been  poor,  and 
somehow  she  hadn't  understood  he'd 
meant  a  lieutenant.  She'd  expected 
another  raffish  boy  like  Ed,  in  middy 
and  tight  pants,  with  a  white  service 
cap  sagging"  on  an  eyebrow — not  this 
cameo-profiled  officer  in  visored  cap 
and  carefully  pressed  blues. 

At  the  top  of  the  ramp,  a  whif¥  of 
fresh-made  coffee  from  the  refresh- 
ment stand  distracted  her  thoughts. 
The  wind  was  a  bit  keen  today  and  the 
coffee  smelled  good.  Loranne  slid 
an  eye  toward  her  escort,  but  appar- 
ently he  wasn't  hungry  yet.  Loranne 
sighed;  oh  well,  later,  would  be  all 
right. 

The  Red  Sox  were  taking  their 
turn  at  warming  up.  Loranne  pointed 
out  Manager  Joe  Cronin  and  three  or 
four  others  she  knew  by  sight,  then 
the  lieutenant  became  absorbed  in 
watching  their  mannerisms,  and 
checking  their  names  on  the  score- 
card,  so  she  fell  silent. 

The  clock  hands  crawled  nearer 
1  :15 — it  was  a  double-header  today — 
and  the  loud-speaker  blared  out  the 
line-up  for  the  first  game.  Presently 
the  commanding  strains  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  flooded  the  big  park. 
The  players,  caps  held  over  their 
liearts,  stood  facing  the  flag-pole :  the 
lieutenant  stood  stiffly  at  attention, 
his  right  hand  at  salute.  All  over  the 
grandstand  and  throughout  the  bleach- 
ers, servicemen  stood  with  rigid  el- 
bows and  grave  faces,  and  as  always, 
Loranne  felt  the  sting  of  tears  at  the 
sight. 

A  yell  went  up  from  the  crowd. 
Tension  relaxed.  Everybody  sat 
down.  The  first  batter  was  up. 

Just  then  a  fussy  bald  man  and  his 
pouter-pigeon  wife  squeezed  past  the 
boys  in  the  row  ahead  and  sat  down 
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a  few  seats  away.  The  woman's 
heavily-ringed  hand  clutched  two  sav- 
ory hot  dogs  in  a  paper  napkin,  and 
the  man  struggled  with  two  paper 
cups  of  coflfee. 

The  coffee  smelled  even  better 
here,  in  the  cigarette  smoke,  than  it 
had  at  the  refreshment  stand.  The 
man  took  one  of  the  hot  dogs  and 
licked  some  mustard  off  his  fingers, 
then  he  took  a  big  bite.  The  piccalilli 
started  to  ooze  out,  so  he  bit  again, 
and  a  huge  bunch  appeared  in  his 
cheek. 

Loranne  suddenly  realized  that 
Lieutenant  Ketcham  was  speaking  to 
her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — ?" 

"Quite  all  right — amusing  to  see 
these  people  stuf?  themselves,  isn't  it  ? 
What  I  wanted  to  know — is  that  the 
part  of  the  fence  that  was  moved  back 
on  account  of  Ted  Williams?" 

The  woman  bit  into  her  hot  dog, 
and  Loranne  heard  the  crackle  as  her 
teeth  pierced  the  skin  of  the  frank- 
furter. 


"Yeh — over  there."  She  gestured 
vaguely.  She  could  even  smell  the 
piccalilli,  now. 

The  elderly  man  in  the  mashed  hat, 
on  her  right,  suddenly  cracked  a 
peanut.  He  began  to  munch.  He 
munched  and  munched,  with  an  oc- 
casional click  of  his  false  teeth,  and 
the  smell  of  peanuts  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  The  fussy  man  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  paper  napkin,  and 
his  wife  brushed  some  crumbs  off  her 
bosom.  They  crushed  their  paper 
cups  and  threw  them  under  the  seats 
and  settled  back  contentedly. 

"Good  work !"  exclaimed  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"Yeah !"  agreed  Loranne.  The 
scoreboard  said  one  out.  She  must 
have  missed  something. 

"Hot  dogs !"  A  boy  wearing  a 
white  coat  several  sizes  too  large,  and 
carrying  a  metal  container  several 
pounds  too  heavy,  went  past.  Lor- 
anne's  eyes  moved  ever  so  little.  The 
lieutenant  was  leaning  forward  in  his 
seat,  intent  on  the  pitcher's  wind-up. 

The  boys  in  front  all  bought  hot 
dogs.    The  rich  spicy  smell  of  the 


"  Miss  Jones  lets  him  have  his  own  way  because,  if  she  doesn't,  he  gets  up 
and  scrapes  his  fingernails  on  the  blackboard." 


frankfurters  made  Loranne  feel  faint. 
She'd  had  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of 
soup  for  lunch,  and  her  breakfast  had 
been  a  sweet  roll  and  coffee. 

The  elderly  man  got  up,  and  Lor- 
anne hastily  pulled  her  knees  aside  to 
let  him  out. 

"Ice-cream!"  Another  white-coat- 
ed boy  in  the  aisle. 

Crack !  Bat  met  ball.  A  line  drive 
tore  past  the  first  baseman  and  bound- 
ed into  right  field.  It  was  good  for 
two  bases.  By  that  time,  the  ice- 
cream boy  was  gone. 

The  ice-cream  came  in  little  square 
boxes.  Two  of  the  boys  in  front 
started  with  the  strawberry  ice-cream. 
The  one  at  this  end  chose  the  coffee. 
And  the  little  chap  directly  in  front 
of  her,  with  the  funny  beanie,  started 
with  the  orange  sherbert,  the  way  she 
always  did.  It  was  quite  hard,  so  he'd 
scrape  up  a  little  on  his  pasteboard 
spoon,  and  lick  it  off,  then  scrape 
again.  "Thank  God,"  thought  Lor- 
anne, "you  can't  smell  ice-cream.  You 
can  stand  seeing  food  if  you  can't 
smell  it." 

Lieutenant  Ketcham  jerked  to  his 
feet,  and  Loranne  hauled  her  knees 
aside.  It  was  the  elderly  man.  He  sat 
down,  and  in  his  hand  were  TWO 
hot  dogs,  slathered  with  mustard. 

The  lieutenant  cocked  a  humorous 
eyebrow  at  the  hot  dogs. 

"You  don't  care  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  do  you?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Loranne  hastily.  "No. 
Thank  you." 

That  sort  of  thing,  indeed ! 

She  knew  just  the  sort  of  thing  he 
would  care  for.  After  both  games 
were  over,  and  they  were  back  in 
town — that  would  be  seven  o'clock  at 
least — he'd  take  her  to  some  ritzy 
hide-out  where,  after  the  waitress 
took  the  order,  they'd  sit  and  stare  at 
a  glass  of  water  and  a  basket  of  hard 
rolls  for  a  half  hour  till  their  steaks 
were  ready.  And  by  then  it  would 
be  too  late — she  would  be  DEAD. 

The  hot  dogs  on  her  right  lasted  a 
long  time.  The  smell  of  them  lasted 
even  longer.  Her  stomach  was  begin- 
ning to  growl.  The  lieutenant  might 
think  she  didn't  eat  for  a  week  be- 
fore she  went  out  on  a  date. 

The  elderly  man  started  in  on  a 
second  sack  of  peanuts. 


It  was  the  end  of  the  fifth  inning, 
and  she  hadn't  eaten  anything  yet. 

The  lieutenant  leaned  near. 

"Be  back  in  a  minute,"  he  said, 
and  he  unfolded  his  long  legs  and 
left  her. 

Loranne  leaned  back  in  her  seat, 
dizzy  with  relief.  Why  hadn't  she 
thought  of  that? 

It  was  forever  before  she  saw  him 
loping  down  the  uneven  steps.  She 
got  up  and  met  him  at  the  end  of  the 
row.  "My  turn,"  she  said. 

At  the  top  of  the  grandstand  she 
hurried  past  a  door  marked  "WO- 
MEN" and  made  for  the  refreshment 
stand. 

She  ate  three  hot  dogs,  two  cups 
of  coffee,  a  piece  of  apple  pie,  and 
some  ice-cream. 


On  her  way  back  to  her  seat,  she 
looked  at  the  scoreboard.  Score  was 
3  to  2  in  favor  of  the  Red  Sox.  Oh 
boy ! 

"You  missed  a  double  play,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  arranging  his  legs  com- 
fortably. 

"Did  I?  Oh— tell  me!"  breathed 
Loranne. 

A  look  of  puzzlement  flickered  over 
the  officer's  face. 

"D'ya  know,"  he  murmured,  "I  had 
an  idea  you  weren't  especially  keen 
on  the  game.  Was  going  to  sug- 
gest—" 

Loranne's  mouth  was  a  large  O  of 
protest. 

"Why,  I've  always  adored  ball 
games !" 

— Mary  Lombard 
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TRAINING  CAMP 


♦  ♦  ♦  TuMi'-a-tump-tump!  Tump- 
a-tump-tump !     Tump-a-tiimp-tump ! 

The  rapid  fire  thump  of  gloved 
hands  against  punching  bags  echoed 
through  the  training  camp.  It  was 
Spring,  as  the  gold  of  forsythia  an- 
nounced ;  but  forsythia  was  no  surer 
sign  of  Spring  than  the  dull  quick 
Iieat  of  the  punching  bags. 

Rifif's  mother  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  the  little  white  cottage  she  occupied 
at  Johnny  McKane's  insistence.  John- 
ny owned  the  camp,  and  Biff's  mother 
was  entitled  to  the  best  of  everything 
wliile  he  lived.  As  McKane  came  up 
the  short  brick  walk,  Biff's  mother 
turned  to  him  eagerly. 

"Is  the  mail  in  yet,  Johnny?"  she 
greeted  him. 

"Is  that  all  you  can  think  of  on  a 
Spring  morning. like  this?"  he  chided. 
"Can't  you  think  of  this  balmy  air? 
This  is  one  day  for  a  porch  sitter, 
ma'am,  and  you're  it." 

"Oh,  the  air's  lovely  I  know,"  she 
smiled,  "but  I  didn't  sleep  well  last 
night,  Johnny,  and  I  keep  thinking 
of  Biff." 

"Oh,  Biff's  all  right,"  said  Johnny 
carelessly.  "Hear  those  punching 
bags  ?" 

"They're  working  in  the  open  air 
for  the  first  time,  aren't  they  ?"  she 
commented.  "Is  the  camp  full  up?" 

"Getting  that  way,"  answered  Mc- 
Kane cheerfully.  "I've  got  some  nice 
boys  in  training  this  year,  but  none 
like  Biff.  Biff  was  one  in  a  million !" 

"Do  you  mean  he  isn't  any  more?" 
she  demanded  anxiously. 

Johnny  laughed  derisively. 

Biff's  mother  colored  faintly  at  the 
implied  praise  of  her  son.  Men  were 
so  queer,  she  thought.  They  like  to 
fight,  or  watch  a  fight.  Even  the  sound 
of  those  pvmching  bags  stimulated 
them.  Hardy  young  men  were  work- 
ing over  there  trying  to  make  them- 
selves more  hardy.  Strangely  enough, 
preparing  themselves  to  be  beaten, 
bruised  and  cut,  while  excited  crowds 
urged  them  on  to  he  beaten,  bruised 
and  cut. 

Herself  the  mother  of  a  famous 
fighter,  she'd  never  even  wanted  to 
see  a  fight.  Biff  liad  persuaded  her  at 


last,  and  it  had  been  a  dreadful  expe- 
rience. It  seemed  all  so  far  away  now, 
and  yet  the  spectacle  had  never  ceased 
to  trouble  her  dreams. 

From  her  subconscious  mind,  dis- 
turbing her  sleej).  would  emerge  that 
va.st  auditorium.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  background  were  the  fireflies  of 
thousands  of  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
while  in  the  very  center  was  the  con- 
centrated dazzle  of  blinding  light  re- 
flected back  from  stained  and  ]:)added 
canvas. 

Within  tlie  ropes  two  dancing  fig- 
ures, tiny  and  almost  comical  in  their 
deadly  antics  when  observed  from  the 
far  reaches  of  the  arena.  Slower  and 
more  menacing  as  seen  from  the  ring- 
side. And  out  of  the  blackness  the 
cries  of  encouragement,  of  derision, 
of  anger,  with  a  sudden  and  growing 
storm  of  roars ;  sudden  tense  silences. 
A  maelstrom  of  madness. 

A  curious  sweeping  tide  of  ulula- 
tions  when  the  champion  flattened 
the  contender.  W'aves  of  hysteria 
when  the  contender  flattened  the 
champion. 

"Kill  him,  Biff!"  the  man  beside 


her  had  shouted ;  and  surrounding 
seat-holders  had  screamed  their  ap- 
proval of  homicide. 

Despite  the  tens  of  thousand  pres- 
ent, she  had  felt  alone  and  apart.  The 
shocking  impact  of  a  driving  fist  had 
been  an  impact  no  less  shocking  to 
her  heart.  She  saw  her  son  with 
bloodv,  swollen  lips  ;  a  bleeding  cut 
alcove  his  right  eye ;  the  red-blotched 
body,  a  constant  target  for  the  cham- 
pion's glove. 

\\'hen  Biff  was  knocked  to  the  floor, 
it  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  was 
resuffering  the  pangs  of  his  birth.  It 
was  then  she  lost  consciousness.  She 
knew  nothing  more  until  she  found 
herself  in  a  hospital  bed,  doctors  and 
nurses  at  her  side. 

She  hadn't  wanted  doctors  and 
nurses.  All  she  wanted  was  Biff,  and 
to  know  that  he  was  all  right.  It  was 
Johnny  McKane,  Biff's  manager,  who 
explained  to  her  that  Biff  had  left  for 
California  right  after  the  fight.  A  busi- 
ness engagement  that  had  to  be  kept. 
Bift  was  all  right,  Johnny  explained, 
and  maybe  with  this  new  business  he 
wouldn't  have  to  do  any  more  fighting. 
Biff  would  write  to  her. 

That  had  quieted  her.  The  promise 
of  letters.  She  knew  that  all  success- 


No,  no,  Swanson,  this  won't  do.    Take  her  down  and  bring  her  up  right  !  " 
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ful  people  went  to  California  sooner 
or  later.  She'd  seen  them  in  tlie  mov- 
ies, and  that  was  why  Biff  wouldn't 
have  to  fight  any  more.  For  the  first 
time  she  felt  really  happy. 

And  Biff  had  written.  Not  as  often 
as  she'd  have  liked,  but  then  she  knew 
Biff  had  never  been  much  of  a  letter 
writer  at  any  time.  Even  now  he 
wrote  only  to  his  manager,  Johnny 
McKane,  but  there  was  always  an  en- 
closure for  his  mother. 

'"Do  you  think  the  mail  is  in  yet?" 
she  asked  McKane. 

Johnny  didn't  answer  at  once.  He 
was  staring  down  the  roadway  that 
led  past  the  cottage,  an  angry  frown 
on  his  face.  Two  men  were  ap- 
proaching, and  he  started  down  the 
walk. 

"But  Johnny  you're  not  listening  to 
me?"  chided  Biff's  mother. 

"Sure  I  was  listenin'  to  you,"  he 
;    protested.  "I  was  just  thinkin'  may- 
be the  mail  is  in.  Anyway,  I'll  go  see. 
And  don't  you  run  away  on  me,"  he 
warned. 

"As  if  I  could,"  she  laughed.  "Now 
I    get  along  with  you,  and  see  that  you 
bring  me  a  letter  from  Biff." 

He  hurried  down  the  brick  walk 
'    into  the  road,  turning  to  intercept  the 
two  men  before  they  reached  the  cot- 
tage. There  was  an  angry  glint  in  his 
eyes. 

"Now,  where  the  hell  do  you  think 
you're  goin'?"  he  demanded  of  the 
first  man  who  wore  a  sweater  with  the 
I   cam])  insignia.  "W  here  you  takin'  this 
guy?" 

The  camp  employee  looked  uncom- 
jt   fortable  yet  half  defiant. 

"Listen,  Mac,"  he  said,  "he  got 
1   away  from  me  when  I  was  eatin' 
|i  breakfast.  I  just  caught  up  with  him 
when  he  was  leavin'  the  grounds. 
I  This  here  was  the  shortest  way  back 
f  to  his  room,  and  knowin'  how  you  feel 
I  thought  it  best  to  get  him  back  under 
cover  as  soon  as  I  could." 

Curiously  enough,  the  second  man 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  Mc- 
Kane or  McKane's  employee.  The 
second  man  was  a  stockily  built  young 
man  in  sweater,  slacks  and  sneakers, 
and  he  wore  no  hat.  His  eyes  were 
dull  and  without  expression,  his  thick 
bushy  hair  shadowed  a  deeply  wrin- 
kled brow,  and  the  brow  in  turn  shad- 


owed the  deeply  sunken  eyes.  His 
movements  were  almost  as  ceaseless 
and  spasmodic  as  a  victim  of  St.  Vi- 
tus dance.  His  half-fisted  hands  never 
ceased  moving  in  leads  of  short-arm 
feints  and  blocks,  while  his  face 
remained  blank.  \Mien  he  walked,  his 
legs  moved  in  a  queerly  stilted  way, 
and  he  walked  on  his  heels.  Wise  guys 
in  the  fight  racket  called  him  "slug- 
nutty." 

McKane  gave  the  unquiet  man  a 
quick  glance,  then  nodded  his  head. 

"Okay,"  he  said  ;  "but  get  him  away 
from  here,  and  keep  him  where  he  be- 
longs. I  don't  want  him  wanderin' 
all  over  the  place,  and  never  at  any 
time  down  this  way.  The  old  lady  in 
the  cottage  there  has  a  weak  heart, 
and  if  a  guy  like  this  ever  wandered 
in  there  it'd  be  the  end  of  her.  Beat 
it." 

McKane  turned  back  to  the  cottage, 
and  was  half-way  u])  the  walk  when 
he  heard  the  woman's  voice. 

"Was  there  a  letter,  Johnny  ?"  she 
asked  anxiously.  "You  didn't  seem 
very  long  anyway." 

McKane  stopped  abruptly,  felt  in. 
his  pockets,  and  found  what  he  want- 
ed. He  hurried  up  the  steps  and  took 
a  seat  by  her  side. 

"Sure  there's  a  letter,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "The  mail  was  in  so  I 
didn't  have  to  wait." 
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"Oh,  Johnny,  what  does  he  say?" 
she  demanded  eagerly. 

McKane  fumbled  with  an  envelope, 
drew  out  its  contents,  making  crack- 
ling sounds  with  the  paper  as  he  did 
so. 

"It  says  'Dear  Mother'  ",  he  said 
clearing  his  throat.  And  presently  he 
was  reading  to  her  all  the  things  she 
wanted  to  hear. 

She  listened  eagerly,  quietly.  About 
them  were  the  odors  of  Spring.  From 
the  gym  across  the  way  came  the  stac- 
cato sounds  of  the  punching  bags. 

Tump-a-tump-tump !  Tump-a-tumj) 
-tump !  Tump-a-tump-tump ! 

But  Bift"s  mother  no  longer  was 
aware  of  them. 

She  failed  to  notice  that  the  en- 
velope had  slipped  from  Johnny's 
hand  to  the  floor,  and  that  its  con- 
tents, an  old  advertisement,  was  ex- 
posed. 

There  was  no  letter  from  BitT 
There  had  never  been  a  letter  from 
Biff.  There  never  would  be  a  letter 
from  Biff.  And  nobody  knew  this 
better  than  Johnny  McKane,  as  his 
grim  gaze  followed  that  slug-nutty 
figure  across  the  grounds. 

Biff's  mother  would  never  know 
that. 

Bift"s  mother  was  blind. 

— Charles  Lesley  Cook 
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HER  HONOR -THE  JUDGE 


♦  «  ♦  Till-:  soap-box  orators  who 
howl  that  "a  woman's  place  is  in  the 
iioine"  and/or  career  and  marriage 
won't  mix"  simmer  down  fast  when 
Judge  Jennie  Loitman  Barron's  name 
is  mentioned.  The  fact  tl'.at  she  is  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Barron,  Jr.,  the 
mother  of  three  daughters  (two  of 
whom  are  now  married),  and  the  only 
full-time  woman  judge  in  Massachu- 
setts puts  a  quick  damper  on  such 
claims.  It  does  much,  too,  to  prove 
that  the  word  "impossible"  is  a  pretty 
puny  segment  in  the  conversational 
picture. 

As  one  of  nine  judges,  sitting  in 
rotation  on  criminal,  civil,  appellate, 
and  domestic  relations  cases.  Judge 
Barron's  daily  duties  bring  her  in  con- 
tact with  more  tragedy,  more  human 
problems  than  the  "true-story"  maga- 
zines could  print  in  ten  years'  time. 
How  she  or  any  of  the  other  judges 
can  retain  the  capacity  to  smile  at  the 
end  of  the  day  seems  remarkable  to 
anyone  watching  a  session  at  the 
Court  House.  Misery,  greed,  mis- 
fortune, and  selfishness  march  in  a 
grim  parade  through  the  courts.  The 
judges  must  sort  the  truth  and  justice 
of  claims  from  a  maze  of  words,  and 
hand  down  decisions  in  which  an  in- 
dividual's whole  future  may  be  at 
stake.  Judge  Barron  takes  her  part  in 
these  proceedings  with  a  brisk  im- 
partiality and  firm  sense  of  justice 
which  rates  high  praise  from  lawyers, 
associates,  and  the  public.  It  is  no 
small  achievement  to  win  admiration 
from  an  individual  who  has  received 
an  adverse  decision  from  the  bench. 
Judge  Barron  has  done  so,  however, 
on  many  occasions.  And  she  has  re- 
tained her  capacity  to  smile  and  enjoy 
life  apart  from  her  work. 

The  hazy,  composite  picture  of 
what  a  judge  looks  like  is  apt  to 
resemble  a  nice  blend  of  Scrooge, 
Dick  Tracy,  and  the  "before"  photo 
in  a  dyspepsia  ad.  Those  whose  paths 
have  never  brought  them  to  court  on 
any  occasion  tend  to  have  the  above 
picture  in  mind.  Those  who  have  been 
to  court  often  retain  certain  sections 
of  the  composite  picture  afterwards, 
but  few  would  deny  that  the  judge 


Jennie  Loitman  Barron 

on  the  bench,  whatever  his  personal 
appearance,  had  not  been  fair.  As  for 
women  judges,  the  composite  picture 
most  frequently  conjured  up  wovikl 
appear  to  be  a  cross  between  a  gimlet- 
eyed  Amazon  and  a  hard-hearted 
orphan  asylum  matron  who  takes 
candy  away  from  the  kiddies.  As 
usual,  the  exact  opposite  of  such  a 
picture  is  the  true  one.  Certainly 


never  cracks,  l.er  knowledge  of  law 
and  human  nature  never  fails  her. 
Justice,  to  her,  is  true  democracy  at 
work,  with  each  individual,  \N-hatever 
race,  creed  or  color,  entitled  to  a  fair 
hearing.  Justice,  of  course,  is  that  to 
all  judges,  but  it  is  well  to  reafifirm 
the  fact  while  writing  about  Judge 
Barron. 

Her  particular  and  definite  qualifi- 


Judgc  Jennie  Loitman  Barron 


Jennie  Loitman  Barron's  appearance 
and  manner  are  sound  proof. 

A  small  woman,  with  grey-streaked 
black  hair  and  keen,  penetrating  eyes 
behind  rimless  glasses.  Judge  Barron 
has  the  natural  dignity  and  calm 
usually  associated  with  more  statu- 
esque, stolid  individuals.  In  court, 
even  when  things  are  at  their  liveliest, 
lawyers  will  tell  you  that  her  calmness 


cations  for  her  work  are  quickly 
evident  from  past  events  as  well  as  in 
her  present  position.  As  one  of  three 
girls  born  to  Morris  and  Fanny  Loit- 
man in  Boston's  West  End,  she 
learned  early  that  hard  work  never 
hurt  anyone.  Her  parents  had  come 
to  the  United  States  directly  after 
their  marriage  in  Russia,  and  the  go- 
ing  was    hard    at    first.     For  the 
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Loitnians,  the  rumor  that  America's 
streets  were  paved  with  gold  was  ex- 
actly tiiat — a  rumor.  As  a  family,  one 
and  all  had  to  work  hard  to  get  what 
they  needed  and  wanted.  Daughter 
Jennie  was  no  exception,  and  starting 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  she  worked  sum- 
mers in  a  shoe  factory  to  supplement 
the  limited  resources  of  the  family. 
Labor  laws  for  children  were  not  strict 
in  the  early  1900's,  and  teen  -  age 
youngsters  were  paid  very  little  for 
long  hours.  The  pay  which  Jennie 
Loitman  received  helped  out  at  home 
and  gave  her  a,  small  nest-egg  for 
future  education. 

While  in  high  school,  Jennie  sold 
books  from  door  to  door.  The  ]  (ar- 
ticular book  by  which  she  earned  her 
pocket  money  was  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  Several  years  ago,  when 
she  was  asked  if  she  had  been  good 
at  the  job,  she  admitted  that  she  had 
been  considered  so.  Her  book  sales 
topped  all  others  in  the  door-to-door 
campaign. 

Exactly  when  her  decision  to  be- 
come a  lawyer  crystallized  in  her  mind 
is  not  clear.  It  is  possible  that  while 
she  was  an  undergraduate  at  Boston 
University  the  study  of  law,  a  profes- 
sion not  followed  by  women  as  yet, 
attracted  her  attention  for  that  very 
reason.  In  any  event,  while  an  under- 
graduate, she  formed  an  Equal  Suf- 
frage Association  which  she  headed 
as  its  first  president.  Her  idea,  she 
explains,  was  to  stimulate  student  in- 
terest in  the  women's  suffrage  move- 
ment then  under  way. 

Her  scholastic  record,  incidentally, 
is  a  notable  one.  In  1911,  she  won 
her  A.B.  at  Boston  University  in 
three  years'  time.  Two  years  later, 
she  received  her  LL.B.  from  the  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Law,  and  one  year 
later  won  her  LL.M.  In  that  same 
year,  she  was  admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar.  In  1915,  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  and  six  years  later,  in  1921, 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

From  childhood  on,  she  worked  to 
pa)-  her  way,  first  as  part  of  the 
family  group,  and  later  as  she  studied 
law.  Today,  if  questioned  as  to  the 
best  bread-winning  work  which  she 
did  during  those  years,  she  will  tell 
you  that   teaching  Americanization 


classes  in  the  public  evening  schools 
was  her  favorite  "chore." 

Among  the  list  of  firsts  which  she 
established  for  herself,  a  few  high- 
lights are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
her  own  brand  of  pioneering  for 
women.  She  was  the  first  woman  in 
the  state  to  be  appointed  a  Master  in 
a  civil  case  ;  the  first  woman  to  present 
a  matter  to  a  Grand  Jury;  and  the 
first  woman  to  prosecute  a  major 
criminal  case  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1925,  Jennie  Loitman  Barron 
was  elected  to  the  School  Committee 
with  the  second  largest  vote  polled  in 
the  race.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  mother 
in  her  own  right,  she  considered  the 
duties  of  a  School  Committee  member 
a  full-time  job,  if  the  work  was  to  be 
done  right.  Records  show  that  Jennie 
Loitman  Barron  was  always  ready  to 
climb  fire  escapes  outside  of  schools 
to  check  their  safety.  She  was  equally 
willing  to  air  her  conviction  that 
temporary  housings  of  schools  were 
wrong.  Permanent  structures,  de- 
signed to  provide  the  best  facilities 
for  the  children,  were  vital  to  the 
school  and  educational  system.  It  was 
in  this  connection,  by  the  way,  that 
Judge  Barron  found  herself  on  the 
receiving  end  of  one  of  Curley's 
specialized  variations  of  a  "cut-down" 
political  polka. 

If  all  the  members  of  the  widening 
group  of  people  who  tangled  with 
that  master  orator's  tongue  were  to 
band  together,  they'd  make  an  impos- 
ing local  parade.  In  Judge  Barron's 
case,  she  had  been  doing  some  cam- 
paigning for  Mansfield  via  the  radio. 
Curley,  sharp  strategist  as  always, 
promptly  took  a  round-house  swing  at 
Mrs.  Barron.  More  particularly,  at 
Mrs.  Barron's  character  and  general 
qualifications  for  criticism.  It  was  a 
brief  and  gory  headline-studded  fray, 
with  Mrs.  Barron  emerging  nicely  on 
top. 

In  1934,  Attorney  General  Warner 
appointed  Mrs.  Barron  an  assistant 
district  attorney  on  his  staff.  In  1937, 
after  Governor  Hurley  proposed  her 
name  for  a  judgeship,  the  Council 
promptly  approved,  and  she  became 
the  first  woman  full-time  judge  in 
Massachusetts.  At  present,  she  holds 
a  lifetime  appointment  as  judge  in 
Boston's  Municipal  Court. 

How  Judge  Barron  has  managed  to 


have  a  home,  raise  a  family,  pursue  a 
successful  legal  career,  and  keep  a 
long  list  of  outside  activities  moving 
smoothly  is  something  worth  consid- 
ering. As  she  explains  it,  it  sounds 
fairly  simple,  provided  a  woman  really 
wants  a  hajjpy  home  as  well  as  a 
career.  Her  husband,  Samuel  Barron, 
Jr.,  is  a  lawyer  himself,  and  he  has 
always  been  in  favor  of  his  wife's 
career  activities.  The  problem  of  rais- 
ing three  girls  was  solved  by  the  same 
common  sense  practicality  that  Jennie 
Loitman  had  shown  as  a  young  girl. 
She  simply  figured  out  the  amount  of 
time  most  mothers  spend  with  their 
children,  and  then,  she  got  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  to  give  her  own 
daughters  more  time.  Afternoons  and 
evenings  were  kept  free  to  enjoy  the 
home  circle.  But  by  getting  up  early, 
she  shared  precious  hours  with  her 
children  at  a  time  when  most  parents 
are  sleeping  peacefully. 

Always  a  strict  budgeter  of  time. 
Judge  Barron  has  managed  to  make 
every  hour  of  the  day  work  for  her. 
The  duties  of  a  judge  are  not  merely 
sitting  on  a  bench,  knowing  law,  ad- 
journing court,  and  going  home  on 
the  five-fifteen.  Judges  must  spend 
long  hours  reviewing  cases,  weighing 
evidence,  and  writing  out  their  de- 
cisions and  opinions.  In  a  sense,  a 
judge's  work  is  never  done. 

It  is  said  that  hospitals  and  courts 
are  visited  only  when  sickness  and 
trouble  touch  one's  life.  It  is  true  that 
lawyers,  clerks,  and  judges  are  the 
only  permanent  "residents"  in  :i 
court  house.  Everyone  else  is  a 
"transient,"  come  to  have  troubles  un- 
snarled. One  phrase,  used  by  Judge 
Barron  to  describe  the  criminal  court, 
is  particularly  apt.  In  that  court  "the 
grist  mill  of  life  parades  before  me.'" 
In  every  court,  however,  there  are 
decisions  to  be  made  for  people  who 
are  in  difficulty. 

To  this  never  ending  task  of  pro- 
viding justice  for  all  who  enter  the 
courts,  Judge  Barron  brings  an  energy 
and  interest  which  are  very  real.  She 
is  fully  in  accord  with  Judge  Kirk, 
who  said : 

"If  we  begin  in  the  high-chair,  we 
sliould  not  end  in  the  electric  chair." 

The  duties  of  a  judge  include 
present  problems.  But  the  interests  of 
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a  judge  as  a  Ininian  being  spread  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  court.  Judge 
Barron's  interests  and  her  own  back- 
ground of  living  are  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  judgeship  and  court  procedure. 

Not  long  ago,  an  incident  occurred 
which  gives  some  clue  to  the  prompt 
public  reaction  when  Judge  Barron  is 
assigned  to  a  case.  There  were  three 
people  waiting  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Old  Court  House,  one  a  neatly- 
dressed  woman  with  a  very  black 
"shiner"  around  her  eye.  The  other 
two  women  were  obviously  friends- 
in-need.  The  door  of  the  room  in 
which  cases  and  court  rooms  were 
being  assigned  opened  and  their 
lawyer  hurried  out. 

"Judge  Barron,  in  room  000,"  he 
told  the  women,  hurrying  them  off  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  room. 

Once  they  had  reached  the  desig- 
nated room,  they  began  waiting  again, 
this  time  for  the  judge  to  appear.  In 
a  few  minutes.  Judge  Barron  rounded 
the  corner  and  entered  the  court  room, 
accompanied  by  a  court  officer.  The 
woman  with  the  black  eye  looked 
dazed. 

"You  mean,"  she  said,  clutching 
her  lawyer's  sleeve,  "you  mean  that 
a  woman  judge,  that  judge  is  going  to 
try  our  case  ?" 

The  lawyer  nodded,  trying  to  move 
his  clients  into  the  room.  But  the 
woman  with  the  shiner  wouldn't 
budge.  She  looked  at  Judge  Barron 
for  a  long  moment.  Then,  she  said 
with  a  quiet  satisfaction : 

"^^'ell,  Fui  glad  I  can  tell  my  side 
to  a  woman  !  At  least  a  woman  will 
understand  how  I  felt  when  Harry 
mixed  his  paint  in  my  two  best 
aluminum  kettles !" 

— Barb.-\r.\  Pe.\rsox 
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RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 


»  ♦  ♦  The  morning  after  the  wed- 
ding Rod  got  the  real  shock. 

He  had  expected  to  be  lonely.  When 
he  walked  up  the  aisle  with  his 
daughter  on  his  arm,  and  all  through 
the  ceremony  and  the  luncheon  and 
the  drive  to  the  station,  he  told  him- 
self, "You're  going  to  be  lonely,  you 
know."  Even  the  engine  whistle,  as 
the  train  hauled  the  young  couple 
away  on  their  honeymoon,  repeated  it 
with  a  misplaced  accent.  Lone-/y. 

So  that  night  when  the  maid  served 
him  his  solitary  dinner,  he  was  not 
unduly  depressed.  It  was  bad,  but 
not  too  bad. 

Next  morning,  though,  a  strange 
feeling  haunted  him  all  the  way  to 
work,  all  the  way  in  the  front  door 
and  up  the  stairs  to  his  office.  When 
he  sat  at  his  desk,  piled  high  with 
pending  business,  it  struck  him  sud- 
denly like  a  great  desolating  blow. 

He  had  nothing  to  work  for! 

All  his  life.  Rod  had  always  had 
some  person  besides  himself  for  whom 
he  had  worked.  First,  long  ago,  it  had 
been  his  mother,  then  his  wife  (oh, 
golden  days  ! )  and  then  his  children 
(oh,  gold  beyond  compare!).  Now 
Edna  was  dead  ;  and  Donald,  in  his 
lieutenant's  uniform  was  taller  than 
his  father ;  and  Grace  was  the  center 
of  a  new  world  in  which  he  was  only 
a  visitor. 

Morning  after  morning  now,  as  he 
came  heavily  up  the  stairs  to  his  office 
and  sat  down  at  his  desk,  the  question 
burned  into  his  brain — "What  jorf" 

He  didn't  need  the  money.  He  had 
provided  for  his  children.  He  had 
plenty  for  himself.  He  had  all  the 
financial  provisions  he  required  for 
what  was  left  of  his  trip  through  the 
world. 

Then  .  .  .  "W^hat  for?"  .  .  . 

When  his  friend  Ed  Newburgh 
called  him  for  their  usual  Saturday 
morning  tennis  game.  Rod  said,  "No, 
I  don't  think  I  need  tennis  any  more, 
Ed,  thanks."  Ed  worried. 

His  daughter,  Grace,  and  his  son, 
Donald,  when  he  came  home  on  leave, 
saw  the  change  in  Rod,  and  they  wor- 
ried, too.  The  spring  had  gone  out  of 
him ;  he  seemed  to  hang  limp  as  he 
walked,  like  a  marionette  to  whom 


the  pupi^et  -  master  is  not  paying 
enough  attention. 

Just  before  lie  returned  to  camp  at 
the  end  of  his  furlough,  Donald  said 
to  him,  putting  his  hand  on  his  father's 
knee  and  smiling  cheerfully,  "Dad, 
you  look  like  hell.  Why  don't  you 
retire  ?" 

After  a  moment,  Rod  replied  hon- 
estly, "I  don't  know." 

■'Thirty-seven  years  is  enough," 
said  Donald.  "You've  earned  a  rest." 

"Oh,  God,"  thought  Rod,  "he  means 
well,  but  what  does  he  know?  Thirty- 
seven  years  are  like  thirty-seven  days 
— if  you  have  someone  to  work  for." 

"Maybe  you're  right,  Don,"  said 
Rpd.  "Maybe  I  need  a  rest." 

He  sold  his  share  in  the  business 
and  came  home.  He  put  his  account 
books  and  his  business  papers  up  on 
a  shelf  in  a  closet.  He  was  finished 
with  them  now.  He  put  his  tennis 
racket  up  there,  too. 

Time  began  to  pass  so  slowly  that 
he  sometimes  looked  at  his  hands  and 
imagined  he  could  see  them  shackled 
with  inexorable  hours.  It  was  not  that 
he  needed  something  to  do;  if  that 
were  all,  he  could  have  remained  in 
business.  He  needed  someone  to  do 
it  for.  He  had  always  had  someone 
to  provide  for  and  plan  for  and  pro- 
tect. Now  it  was  as  though  a  great 


and  necessary  organ  had  been  torn 
from  his  body. 

He  looked  for  things  to  which  he 
could  give  him.self.  He  participated 
in  movements  and  drives,  contribut- 
ing generously  and  working  hard.  But, 
worthy  as  they  were,  they  were  too 
large ;  he  needed  something  particu- 
larly his  own.  y\nd,  without  a  pur- 
pose, he  acquired  the  peculiar  gray 
look  of  the  old  men  who  sit  around 
waiting  for  death. 

When  Donald  came  home  on  his 
next  pass,  he  scolded  his  sister  and 
her  husband  for  not  taking  better  care 
of  Rod.  She  rc])lied  that  she  and  Sam 
had  him  over  twice  a  week  for  dinner 
and  saw  him  frequently  besides  that. 
Then  all  three  of  them  put  their  heads 
together  and  decided  that  a  change  of 
scene  might  help.  Within  five  days 
they  were  packing  Rod  of¥  to  the 
country  with  Ed  Newburgh,  to  stay 
at  a  mountain  hotel  all  summer. 

The  young  couple  drove  Rod  and 
Ed  to  the  station.  Ed  was  full  of 
chatter  ;  Rod  hunched  in  a  corner  and 
was  quiet. 

Sam  and  Grace  looked  at  each 
other.  "Rod,"  said  Sam,  "my  firm 
took  your  advice  on  that  construction 
contract.  We  gave  it  to  J.  C.  Plumb. 
They're  going  to  build  our  new  fac- 
tory." 

"Good,"  Rod  nodded  absently, 
"good." 
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"Tliey're  the  ones  built  your  plant 
ten  years  ago,  ain't  they.  Rod?"  Ed 
asked. 

Rod  nodded  absently. 

"Hope  everything  works  out,"  said 
Sam.  "I  thouglit  you'd  like  to  know 
we  took  your  advice." 

"Yes,"   Rod   nodded  absently. 

Before  a  week  was  over,  Ed  was 
ready  to  give  up.  The  country  hadn't 
done  Rod  any  good.  Ed  had  brought 
a  new  tennis  racket  for  him,  a  model 
Rod  had  often  admired,  but  Rod 
liadn't  even  taken  it  in  his  hand,  let 
alone  play  with  it.  He  was  still  the 
same  spiritless,  almost  grouchy  old 
man  he  liad  been  when  he  came. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  when  Ed 
was  just  about  to  sit  down  and  write 
Grace  that  the  vacation  was  a  failure, 
Rod  knocked  at  the  door  and  came  in 
without  waiting.  One  glance  at  him 
and  Ed  was  taken  back  six  months,  a 
year.  This  was  Rod,  Rod  Bingham ! 
There  was  the  quietly  twinkling  eye, 
tlie  shy  one-sided  smile.  He  looked 
three  inches  taller. 

■'Why — why.  Rod,"'  stammered  Ed. 

"Here,"  said  Rod.  and  handed  him 
a  telegram. 

It  was  from  Sam.  It  read:  "J-  C. 
P  1  u  m  b  already  behind  schedule. 
Whole  thing  badly  managed.  Need 
someone  I  can  trust  to  work  with 
them  and  am  too  busy  to  do  it  myself. 
Could  you  spare  time.  Hate  to  inter- 
rupt vacation  but  we're  in  trotible." 

"You  goin'  ?"  asked  Ed. 

"I'm  packed,"  replied  Rod.  open- 
ing Ed's  closet-door  and  starting  tn 
rummage  within. 

"Say,  Rod,"  Ed  scratched  his  chin 
"don't  I  remember  your  havin'  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  J.  C.  Plumb  wlien 
tliey  built  your  plant?"  There  was  a 
muffled  answer  from  deep  in  the 
closet.  "A\'ell.  if  you  had  so  much 
trouble  with  Plumb,  how  come  you 
recommended  him  to  " 

Rod  emerged  with  the  new  tennis 
racket  in  his  hand.  "I'm  taking  this 
with  me,"  he  said.  "Man  who  doesi 
desk-work  needs  exercise." 

At  the  door  he  turned.  "So  long, 
Ed,"  he  said.  He  smiled  but  he  did 
not  wink. 

— Stanley  K.\uffm.\xx 
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SHOP  TALK 


♦  ♦  ♦  After  all  these  months, 
Bing  Crosby  is  still  crooning  "You 
can  be  better  than  you  are"  with  more 
purport  than  ever  in  his  voice.  Per- 
hai^s  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  take 
his  honied-bass  suggestion  to  heart. 
For  the  most  part,  a  prolonged  look 
in  the  mirror  will  disclose  that  some 
new  clothes  could  make  a  lot  of  us 
considerably  better  than  we  are — in  a 
material  sort  of  way,  of  course.  Let's 
look  into  the  matter. 

IVcthcrn's  at  25  Temple  Place  is 
one  of  the  liveliest  spots  in  town  where 
bright  voung  ladies  assemble  to  fill 
in  their  wardrobe  deficiencies,  from 
smart  new  suits  and  dresses  in  high 
shades  of  wool  to  sophisticated  Black 
crepes.  In  the  banner-flying  second 
floor  Junior  Terrace,  the  fashionable 
mademoiselle  will  find  anything  she 
craves  in  clothes  in  sizes  9  to  17.  For 
classes  and  dates  there's  a  Maize 
rayon  and  wool  cashmere  dress  with 
a  deep  round  neckline  and  demure 
bow.  A  Gold  kid  belt  and  buttons  are 
swank  finishing  touches  that  make  a 
moderately  priced  dress  look  exclu- 
sive. Aqua  wool  and  rabbit  hair  is 
used  for  a  softly  modified  shirtmaker 
with  a  Burgundy  leather  belt  and  but- 
tons. It  has  four  functional  pockets 
and  bracelet-length  sleeves,  all  of 
which  is  extremely  popular  with  col- 
lege gals  in  an  assortment  of  lovely 
glowing  shades. 

A  Lipstick  Red  corduroy  buttons 
all  the  way  down  the  back  and  has 
a  round  scalloped  neck  and  deep  pock- 
ets repeating  the  scallop  motif  set  in 
the  panels  of  the  skirt.  This  comes 
with  a  brilliant  jewel-studded  belt 
that'll  dazzle  your  profs,  your  boss  or 
your  soldier.  If  there's  a  rush  on  cor- 
duroys, it's  little  wonder  !  Amusingly 
enough,  a  couple  of  collegians  who 
room  together  at  Radcliffe  were  hav- 
ing a  private  debate  on  which  one  of 
them  should  buy  the  Heart  Throb. 
Heart  Throb  is  the  name  given  to  an 
adorable  spun-rayon  check  that  really 
personifies  youth.  A  small  W  hite 
Peter  Pan  collar  and  cuffs,  patch 
pockets  on  a  gathered  dirndl  skirt  and 
alligator  belt  do  the  trick.  One  con- 
testant insisted  on  the  Black  and 
White  check ;  the  other  settled  for 
hers  in  Brown  and  White. 


Tea  dancing,  after-dark  engage- 
ments and  the  like  require  something 
entirely  different  though.  Clingy, 
rayon-crepes  cater  to  this  need  in 
perennial  Black,  Blue,  Green  and 
Fuschia  in  styles  of  simple  perfection. 
Highest  praise  is  given  a  Black  prin- 
cess frock  whose  bodice  is  sirenishly 
shirred.  Lucite  and  rhinestone  frogs 
are  its  only  ornament.  Definitely  for 
"the  lady  of  the  evening". 

♦  ♦  ♦  Xt's  sheer  fallacy  to  assume 
that  women  who  aren't  exactly 
nymphlike  any  more  must  submit  to 
wearing  matronly  clothes.  Cora  Chan- 
dler's at  50  Temple  Place  has  a  most 
exciting  collection  of  young,  slender- 
izing dresses  for  the  larger  woman 
in  its  second  floor  Dress  Salon.  Vir- 
tually any  engagement  on  her  calendar 
can  be  met  in  an  Invincible  Blue  petit 
point  dress  with  long,  tight-fitting 
sleeves  and  a  deep  V  neck.  Artful  air 
tucking  makes  a  graceful  wheat  pat- 
tern that  gives  a  straight,  slim  line  to 
the  figure.  You  may  have  it  in  Moss 
Green  and  Black  too.  A  Black  crepe 
has  a  Gay  Fuschia  side  insert  from 
shoulder  to  hem  and  sunburst  tucking 
at  the  waist. 

And  anticipating  the  famous  chilly 
New  England  weather,  some  Purple 


wools  have  arrived,  topnotch  in  design 
and  quality.  A  jersey  one  is  scalloped 
down  the  front  and  has  wide  lapels 
of  elegant  eyelet  embroidery  and  in- 
tere.sting  buttons.  Air  tucks  arranged 
in  a  lovely  foliage  pattern  make  a  100 
l>cr  cent  wool  outstanding.  It's  a 
beautiful  basic  dress  with  the  very 
desirable  V  neck,  long,  snug  sleeves 
and  Gold  accents  on  the  belt.  You 
must  drop  in  to  see  these  ! 

Misses  will  find  their  forte  here  in 
a  sunshiny  Canary  Yellow  wool  whose 
soft  tie  neck  and  round  yoke  add  up 
to  charm.  We  loved  the  way  the  skirt 
was  treated  with  inverted  tucks  to 
achieve  a  full  effect  and  slit  ])ockets 
in  it.  And  although  we'll  put  in  our 
bid  for  Yellow,  you  may  have  yours 
in  Autumn  Wine,  Pheasant,  Beige  or 
Black.  From  the  glamorous  point  of 
view,  a  heavily-dated,  wide  awake 
mademoiselle  would  be  oh  so  happy 
in  a  Black  or  Brown  crepe  dress  with 
a  peplum  effect  and  epaulets  of  cas- 
cades of  ruffles.  Its  daring  femininity 
is  further  enhanced  by  a  narrow 
tapering  skirt  and  Gold  belt. 

»  *  *  R.OBES  for  lounging,  study- 
ing and  keeping  snug  when  the  frost 
sets  in,  are  awaiting  your  inspection 
at  T.  D.  Whitney's  at  31  West  Street. 
Take  your  choice  of  rich  rayon  crepes 
and  satins,  quilted  and  fully  lined  in  a 
lovely  contrasting  shade. 
• 


"Who  does  that  new  angel  think  she  is.  Lily  Dachef  " 
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At  our  new  location  ". .  45  SUMMER  STREET 


Be*.  tJ.  B.  PsC  OC 


If  your  hair  is  anything 
less  than  radiantly  and 
colorfully  "young-look- 
ing" —  you  should  see 
about  a  CLAIROL  Sham- 
poo Tint  treatment.  It's 
pleasant  and  exciting  to 
see  drabness  and  gray- 
ness  give  way  to  a  youth- 
ful rich  shade. 


If  you  are  just  starting  to  turn  gray,  we 
can  easily  blend  it  to  match  your  own 
natural  shade.  We  take  the  precaution  of 
using  Clairol  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


JIJLYAX 


143  NEWBURY  ST. 


Com.  9155 


A  jolly  coachman  robe  with  two 
large  buttons  will  make  you  a  hand- 
some participant  in  any  fireside  ses- 
sion in  the  dorm.  You  may  have  it  in 
quilted  White,  Pink  or  Ice  Blue  satin 
witlT  delicate  nosegays  scattered  here 
and  there. 

W  rap-arounds  are  easy  to  slip  into 
and  have  style  galore  —  generous 
skirts,  smooth  revers  and  half -belts 
tliat  tie  in  front.  Luscious  solid  colors 
are  popular  along  with  dainty  florals 
and  alarmingly  different  prints.  For 
instance,  a  fresh  \\  hite  background 
with  a  quaint  Blue  and  W  ine  Paisley 
design  makes  a  wrap-around  you'll  be 
loath  to  take  ofT.  Then  there  are 
tailored,  quilted  cottons  in  Red  and 
Blue  printed  with  colorful  sprigs  of 
flowers  and  piped  in  contrasting 
colors.  Cleverly  tailored  with  rein- 
forced seams,  they're  a  mere  $6.95 
and  look  ever  so  much  more. 

If  you're  a  Chenille  fan  and  nothing 
else  will  do,  a  cotton  Chenille  robe 
all  the  way  from  California  is  doubt- 
less your  speed.  The  tufted,  tubbable 
beauty  we're  concentrating  on  has  a 
surplus  front  and  a  large  pocket  for 
your  pencils,  cigarettes  and  assorted 
gewgaws.  All  for  $5.98.  For  the 
strictly  tailored.gals,  a  wool  and  rayon 
]:!rovides  plenty  of  warmth  in  a 
double-breasted  number  with  big  pearl 
buttons  and  a  patch  pocket.  Colors: 
Wine.  Aqua,  Red,  Orchid,  French 
Blue.  Price:  $14.95.  Come  and  get 
it! 


Rc 


..OM.xxcE  Rose  is  blooming 
all  over  Filoics.  a  new,  clear,  vibrant 
shade  that  accessorizes  beautifully 
with  Black.  Purple.  Dark  Green  and 
Grav.  This  is  the  exciting  Rose  \  ic- 
torians  kept  under  glass  in  their  par- 
lors. Xow  it  enriches  the  modern 
woman's  attire,  as  it  pervades  every 
corner  of  the  store.  It's  wonderfully 
gay  in  a  Forstmann's  silky  gabardine 
(Militeen)  suit  whose  short,  full 
jacket  is  smartly  nipped  in  at  the 
waist.  Small,  high  revers,  silver  floral 
buttons  and  a  straight,  side-slit  skirt 
assures  its  being  absolutely  fashion- 
proof.  You'll  find  it  in  tlie  fifth  floor 
Suit  Shop  for  $49.95. 

A  wool-crepe  cardigan  suit  has  orig- 
inal Black  velvet  yoke  treatment  and 
a  large  twisted  Gold  button  at  the 
neck.  And  for  those  of  you  who  are 
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D  I  PLOMAT 


necessary  accessory  to  ^oo<l  fingertip  grooming 
.  .  .  for  totk  men  anJ  women  in  and  out  of  service  .  .  .  and  sometkin^  tkey've  always 
wanted.  Diplomat  ky  La  Cross,  kandsome  smootk  leatker  case,  lined  witk  suede  leatker 
.  . .  compact  and  wafer-slim,  equipped  witk  La  Cross  forced  steel  implements  .  .  .  in- 
cluding toe  nail  nippers,  cuticle  nippers,  cuticle  scissors,  utility  scissors,  fine  tweezers 
and  file.  $15.  plus  Q1<P  Federal  Excise  Tax.  Cosmetic  department. 


^^^^^^^^i^  ^^^^^^ 


JORDAN     MARSH     COMPANY.     BOSTON.     MASS.      •      N  E  W       N  G  L  A  N  D  '  S     LARGEST  STORE 


R  HAIR   CAN   BE  LOVELIER 


Every  woman  can  achieve  lovelier,  healthier  hair  with  the  help  of 
Elizabeth  Arden's  Scientific  Scalp  Treatments  .  .  .  administered  by 
experts  using  the  famous  Elizabeth  Arden  Preparations  and 
wonderful,  wonderful  massage  .  .  .  vibrant,  stimulating,  penetrating, 
done  by  skilled  fingers,  trained  in  the  inimitable  Elizabeth  Arden 

technique  to  literally  bring  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  scalp.  There 
are  carefully  planned,  thoroughly  tested  treatments  ...  to  prepare 
for  a  permanent  ...  to  correct  dry  or  oily  hair  ...  to 
strengthen  fragile  hair,  restore  vitality  to  falling  hair. 

Phone  the  salon  today  .  .  . 

start  your  course  of  treatment  tomorrow. 


24  NEWBURY  STREET  •  BOSTON  •  KENMORE  4783 


on  the  alert  for  a  three-piecer,  the 
cardigan  suit  with  a  flange-effect 
shoulder,  soft  bloused  back  and  Black 
braid  pocket  outline  will  more  than 
live  up  to  your  style  standards.  Black 
and  Romance  Rose  are  a  distinctive 
twosome,  and  so  the  designer  trimmed 
the  tuxedo  and  cuffs  of  the  three- 
quarter  topper  with  Black  faille. 

A  peek  into  the  Misses'  Inexpensive 
Coat  department  on  the  same  floor 
convinced  us  this  glorious  new  color 
is  a  perfect  foil  for  furs.  Mouton 
collars  and  cuffs,  yokes  of  Bombay 
Lamb,  tuxedoes  of  Tingona  Lamb, 
dyed  Muskrat  and  Black  Piece  Per- 
sian swirls  are  stunning  against  Ro- 
mance Rose  fabrics.  Our  pet  one  is 
cut  on  princess  lines  and  has  a  petal- 
shaped  yoke  bib  of  Gray  dyed  Bombay 
Lamb  and  slimming  inserts  in  the 
skirt.  Nor  do  we  object  to  the  price 
which  is  only  $58  —  no  tax.  Some 
of  the  fur-trimmed  coats  are  taxable 
and  some  aren't.  You'll  simply  have 
to  see  them  all  for  yourself ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  Be  wise  enough  to  combat 
winter  in  comfort,  luxury  and  beauty 
such  as  a  C.  Crawford  HoUidgc  fur 
coat  offers  you.  Highly  individualized 
styling  and  highest  quality  pelts  go 
into  their  coats,  and  it's  none  too 
early  to  do  your  surveying  now  and 
carry  off  the  prize  meant  for  you.  The 
cry  has  been  for  all-purpose  coats 
that  will  measure  up  to  the  glamour 
of  night  life  and  can  be  thrown  non- 
chalantly over  suits  for  daytime  wear. 
W  hat  seemed  impossible  to  produce 
is  here,  though,  in  a  Natural  Gray 
Persian  tunic  coat  with  a  fitted  waist. 
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corde  belted,  amazingly  full  sleeves, 
deep  turned-back  cuf¥s  and  flared 
skirt.  \\  ide  arm  boles  make  it  easy 
to  slip  over  your  woolen  suits  and  it 
takes  to  gowns  just  as  nicely.  Costs 
$795  plus  tax. 

A  Beaver-  dyed  sheared  Australian 
Opossum  has  a  classic  tuxedo  front 
that  rolls  in  smoothly  and  smart 
turned-back  cuffs.  This  is  a  fur  that's 
durable  and  looks  almost  exactly  like 
let-out  Beaver.  For  the  gal  who's 
launching  off  a  college  year,  this  is  the 
little  number  to  give  her  a  top  grade 
in  ciiic  at  faculty  teas,  proms  and  in 
the  classroom.  Ocelot  and  Natural- 
Ti;)ped  Australian  Opossum  come 
finger-tip  length,  trimmed,  for  a 
change,  with  stitched  wool.  Green 
wool  makes  a  Peter  Pan  collar  and 
banding  down  the  front  of  the  Ocelot 
and  on  its  sleeves.  Pockets  of  Gray 
wool  are  tricky  touches  on  the 
Opossum. 

If  a  rich  shade  of  Brown  flatters 
you,  Forest-Mink-dyed  Muskrat  de- 
serves your  attention.  A  smart  walk- 
ing-length coat  (just  above  the  knee) 
has  a  convertible  tuxedo,  side  vents 
and  a  tiny  standing  collar.  You'll 
swear  it's  Mink  until  you  see  the 
price :  $300  plus  tax.  A  Mocha- 
Brown  American  Broadtail  with  all 
the  season's  ultra  features  is  another 
eyeful  not  to  be  forgotten  soon.  Its 
ascot  can  be  tucked  into  the  coat  and 
used  as  an  inside  vestee,  or  you  may 
tie  it  jauntily  outside.  Although  it's 
cut  generously  with  a  full  rippled  back 
and  wide  arm  holes  and  cuffs  that  turn 
back  almost  to  the  elbow,  it's  not  one 
bit  bulky  over  suits.  In  fact,  it  tends 
to  cut  yovn-  size  in  half,  as  only  soft, 
satiny  Broadtail  can  do.  Superb  col- 
lection here ! 


U.  S.  CADET  NURSE  CORPS 


Rocket  into  an  exciting  career,  a  career 
w  ith  a  future — join  the  U.  S.  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps  now!  Achieve  the  sort 
of  success  that  springs  from  service  .  .  . 
service  to  your  country  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  need  and  service  to  Immanity 
at  all  times. 


\ou  receive  free  tuition,  room,  board, 
books,  laundry,  and  uniforms!  And  an 
allowance  besides!  A  fascinatingly  wide 
variety  of  nursing  positions  is  open  to 
you  on  graduation — army  or  navy  nurse,  physiotherapist, 
public  health  nurse,  air  transport  nurse,  hospital  director — 
and  many  more! 


accept  this  challenge! 

The  campaign  is  on  for  60,000  enrollees  solicited  from  high  school 
or  college  graduates.  So — if  you  qualify  by  being  eighteen  or  near  it 
— inquire  at  your  local  hospital  for  information.  Or  write  U.  S. 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Box  88, 
New  York  8,  N.  Y.  But  act  today! 


call  to  colors! 

Dedicated  by  Lentheric  to  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  is  this  neat-as- 
an-insigne  set  of  matching  lipstick  and  rouge  in  Lenthoric's  famous 
"Rocket  Red" — brilliant  and  clear  as 
the  flare  of  fireworks,  and  matched 
to  the  red  of  your  uniform  trim.  The 
cases,  and  box  that  contain  them,  in 
your  very  own  uniform  color  scheme 
of  gray  and  red!  You'll  wear 
"Rocket  Red"  proudly  when  you've 
answered  the  call  to  colors! 
Price— $2.00  plus  tax. 

ON    SALE  AT 


SELECTED  LENTHERIC  DISTRIBUTORS 
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BOSTON 


CHARLES  OF  THE  RITZ 

creates  a  complete 
new  make -up  ... 

for  your  new  accessories 
and  dress  fashions 


<f<Ut^  ^<ICC  ^UMAdcr  .  .     made-fo-order  ex- 
clusively for  vou  .  .  .  and  your  new 
ROMANCE  ROSE  fashions. 

if<XU,r  ^(ttKCUtCC  /^<Me  XOU^  ■  ■    \o  blend 
tfie  new  color  ficrmoniousiy  with 
your  own  complexion. 

tf<xu^  ^a*fux*tce  l^ade  iljlt^ic^  -  to  add 

tfie  final  dramatic  touch  to 
your  ensemble. 


0 


*Toiletries  Main  Floor 
Makeup  Bar  4th  Floor 


BEAUTY  BEACON 


♦  ♦  ♦  This  is  it!  When  you  hold 
a  hottle  of  Charbert's  newest  jjerfunie, 
Fabulous,  in  your  hand  you  hold 
magic  under  glass.  The  warm  golden 
<lrops  of  Fabulous  hold  more  than 
an  enchantment  of  fragrance — they 
distill  a  vision  of  dreams  come  true. 
Fabulous  has  a  s])lendor  and  vitality 
tliat  may  be  classed  only  with  the  pre- 
cious things  in  this  world.  Put  a  drop 


Be  fabulous  with  Charbert's  ne'icesl 
perfume  —  Fabulous 

in  your  hair,  on  }-our  throat,  your 
shoulders,  on  your  hands,  and  }'nu 
walk  with  muted  music  in  the  air 
around  you.  Let  the  hem  of  your 
skirt,  your  gloves,  the  air  you  move  in 
waft  Fabulous.  You'll  love  this  new 
scent  which  will  be  o!i  sale  at  your 
favorite  shop  early  in  September.  Try 
Fabulous  —  a  perfume  designed  for 
wear  in  your  castle-in-the-air  ! 

Lustrous  and  Sparkling 

♦  ♦  ♦  It's  pink,  and  it  is  an  en- 
chanting— a  new  color  in  make-up  by 
Mary  Dunhill,  created  especially  to 
give  that  feminine,  lustrous  and  spar- 
kling look.  This  brand  new  make-up 
shade  called  Pink  Lustre,  is  a  grand 
accent  for  the  new  colors  in  fall 
clothes — Parma  blues,  muted  greys, 
high  pink  tones,  and  black,  of  course. 
Pink  Lustre  is  a  versatile  color — it 
can  be  worn  under  the  sun  or  under 
night  lights.  It  is  lovely  on  blondes — 
dramatic  on  brunettes.  The  lipstick, 
bright  and  sparkling,  is  a  warm  red 


with  a  pink  cast.  With  it  comes 
matching  rouge  (  either  creme  or  dry ) , 
a  soft  flattering  I'ink  Lustre  face  pow- 
der, and  the  new  Pink  Lustre  shade 
in  Mary  Dunhill's  make-u])  base, 
"Face-It."  For  that  vivacious,  glad- 
to-be-alive  look,  try  Mary  Dunhill's 
Pink  Lustre  make-up ! 

Vibrant  and  Sophisticated 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  deep,  new  shade  of  lip- 
stick by  Daggett  &  Ramsdell,  called 
Manhattan  Red,  is  vibrant  and  sophis- 
ticated. As  smooth  and  smart  as  the 
name  implies,  it  adds  a  dashing  color 


Be  exciting  and  sophisticated  with  Manhattan 
Red,  Daggett  and  Ramsdell' s  newest 
lipstick  shade 


accent  to  the  make-up  of  the  up-to- 
the-minute  woman.  Manhattan  Red 
is  luscious  and  long  lasting,  and  will 
see  the  wearer  confidently  through 
the  busy  day  or  the  carefree  evening. 
It  goes  on  in  the  easy,  cream}-  way  of 
all  Daggett  &  Ramsdell  lipsticks. 

Petal-Smooth 

*  *  *  AV^ouLD  you  like  your  skin  to 
look  petal-smooth  for  that  very  spe- 
cial furlough  date?  Of  course  you 
would  and  you  can.  Harriet  Hubbard 
Ayer  has  a  new  sponge-on  make-up 
that  is  called  Axeristocrat .  It  smooths 
over  your  skin  softly  and  gently  and 
leaves  a  luminous  veil  over  little  blem- 
ishes and  freckles.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  the  loveliness  your  com- 


plexion seems  to  have  naturally.  It 
takes  rouge  and  powder  beautifully 
and  is  lasting  too.  Hours  after  appli- 
cation your  skin  will  still  look  fresh 
and  bright  and  flawless.  You  will  find 
Ayeristocrat  make-u])  in  a  lovely 
glass  case  with  dainty  ])ink  plastic  top 
in  your  favorite  shop.  It  comes  in 
five  complexion  tones :  Ayerbrunette, 
Ayer  Rose,  Sun  Rose,  Peach,  and  Sun 
Tan.  There  is  also  an  Ayeristocrat 
make-vp  ap])licat()r.  This  finger-ti]) 
glove  of  ])ure  lamb's  wool  was  e.s])e- 
tially  designed  to  ease  and  to  speed 
the  application  of  the  make-uj).  It  in- 
sures an  even  film  of  the  preparation 
nver  the  skin  and  helps  it  to  blend  on 
quickly  and  smoothly.  This  conve- 
nient aid  may  also  serve  as  a  powder 
puff. 

.  .  ♦  EvE.\'  tiny  wri;ikles  around 
the  eyes  are  age-indicators,  but  deep 
lines  and  crows  feet  definitely  point 
to  fleeting  youth.   Lnfortunately,  one 


Kathleen  Mary  Quinlan  Eye  Cream  helps 
whisk  atvay  those  tiny  lines 


leads  to  the  other,  so  let  us  see  what 
we  can  do  about  preventing  these  age- 
indicators  from  taking  hold.  Kathleen 
Mary  Quinlan  Eye  Cream,  with  its 
rich  oils,  helps  to  whisk  away  these 
intruders  or — if  none  are  present — 
prevents  their  appearance  by  gently 
stimulating  the  delicate  skin  tissues 
around  the  e}-es.  .-Xfter  your  nightly 
eye  bath,  just  smooth  Kathleen  Mary 
Quinlan  Fye  Cream  all  around  vour 
eyes,  over  and  under  the  lids.  Do  re- 
member, please,  that  regularity  of 
treatment  is  the  secret  to  success  ! 
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For  excellent  selection,  choice 
peltries  and  individual  fashions 
this  is  the  month  to  invest  in  a 
fine  fur. 

Spaulding  &  Riedel 

Incorporated 

FUR  SALON 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 


I  Copley 


Coiffures 


Distinctive  styling  for 
the  exciting  season 
ahead  .  .  .  the  finest 
coiffure  artists  at  your 
service. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Suite  101-107  COM.  7578 


Stanley  E.  Brown 

Dance  Studio 

Teaching  the  most  modern  in 
TAP-RHYTHM 


Professional  Routines  Conforming 
to  the 
INDIVIDUAL  STYLE 


Care  is  taken  in  the  training 
of  Children 
Private  and  Class  Lessons 

295  Huntington  Avenue 

(Opposite  Y.M.C.A.) 
COM.  8435 


Statuesque  Beauty 

♦  ♦  ♦  It  has  ])een  years  since  tlie 
statuesciue  beauty  with  a  swan-lil<e 
throat,  camellia  complexion  and  regal 
manner  was  in  fashion,  but  she  is  here 
with  us  again,  due  to  our  American 
fashion  designers.  And  because  the 
new  clothes  are  entirely  different, 
with  wasp  waists,  curve-defining  lines 
and  draped  skirts,  all  set  off  with  a 
real  hat,  you  are  going  to  be  scru- 
tinized as  you  haven't  been  for  years, 
even  bv  those  who  have  heretofore 


Coty's  Subtivt  ivill  give  you  that  smooth  look- 
ing skin  which  fashion  demands  this  fall 


taken  your  beauty  at  face  value.  So, 
you  will  have  to  live  up  to  the  clothes 
you  will  wear.  You  have  to  be  sure 
your  skin  is  at  its  pink  of  perfection, 
and  that  your  eyes  shine.  Your  eye- 
brows are  important,  because  your 
hair  will  be  dressed  beautifully  but 
uncompromisingly  aw^ay  from  your 
face,  and  because  the  big  hats  demand 
stately  looking  brows.  Your  ears  will 
show,  too,  and  must  be  made  up  as 
well  as  adorned,  just  as  your  face. 
Keeping  j^ace  with  the  newest  in  fash- 
ion, Cof\  has  developed  a  series  of 
recipes  for  loveliness.  You  will  have 
to  wear  rouge,  because,  no  matter 
what  else  the  beauty  of  the  early 
1900's  was  like,  she  was  unmistakably 
])ink-and-white,  never  pale  and  lan- 
guishing. .A.  ])owder  base  is  a  "must." 
The  way  you  look  this  year  permits 
no  leeway  for  defects.  Coty's  Subtint 
gives  the  effect  of  opalescence,  im- 
parting a  tender  smoothness  to  your 
skin.  Coty's  Airspun  face  powder  in 
Rachel  or  Nacre  or  Perle  Rose  w-ill 


give  your  skin  the  pretty  undertone 
you  will  want  it  to  have  with  Fall's- 
fashion  colors.  Use  Coty's  Dahlia  or 
Medium  rouge  and  lipstick,  or,  with: 
the  mauve  or  purple  costume  of  the 
season,  the  Cassis  shade,  with  a  little- 
more  of  a  blue  tone.  Keep  pace  with 
fashion  in  clothes  and  make-up ! 

Compact  Xotcs 

♦  ♦  ♦  Gone  are  the  days  when 
nose-powdering  in  public  made  a. 
hussy  of  a  lady.  Now  a  discreet  peek 
into  the  mirror  of  a  pretty  compact  is- 
considered  quite  proper.  However, 
altogether  too  many  women  dig  out 
battered  looking  compacts.  Why? 
\Miy  indeed,  when  despite  the  short- 
age of  so  many  materials,  there  still 
can  be  found  so  many  attractive  and 
serviceable  vanities.  In  fact,  Volupte's 
new  fall  collection  of  compacts  shows 
styles  which  are  worthy  of  jewelers' 
pieces.  They  are  a  beautiful  lot  with 
sterling  and  tortoise  shell  predomi- 
nating. The  unadorned  tortoise  shell 
flapjack  which  Volupte  introduced 
with  such  pride  is  back  with  all  its 
classic  smartness  and  elegance.  Shot 
through  with  the  clear,  true  markings 
of  real  tortoise,  these  plastics  look 
wonderful  and  make  a  perfect  accent 
for  fall  costumes.  You'll  see  other 
styles  too  on  the  cosmetic  counters — 
small  and  large  square  compacts, 
dainty  pill  boxes,  and  also  handsome 
cigarette  cases.  Some  of  these  have 
plaques  for  monogramming,  others 
have  raised  tooled  designs,  and  still 
another  group  is  set  with  rich  gold 
and  gold-jeweled  ornaments. 

— Carol  Thomas 


By  Suzanne — "Secret  de  Suzanne"  perfume 
Heady  smoldering  perfume  for  a 
knowing  sorceress 
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BEAUTY 


^  ♦  ♦  N^o  doubt  you  have  seeu 
Bette  Davis  in  lier  magnificent  por- 
trayal of  Mrs.  Skeffington.  If  you 
haven't,  try  to  catch  it  at  your  neigh- 
"borhood  theatre.  Here  slie  portrays  a 
vain  selfish  beauty,  who  dreads  the 
thought  of  ever  becoming  old,  or  of 
losing  any  of  her  beauty.  Not  long 
ago,  a  group  of  us  were  discussing 
the  picture,  and  one  gentleman 
opined  that  she  looked  far  better  ill 
with  diphtheria,  than  with  all  the 
artificial  make-up  after  she  recov- 
ered. And  we're  inclined  to  agree. 

There  are  a  great  many  Mrs.  Skef- 
fingtons  who  cling  desperately  to 
youth  long  after  every  trace  of  it  has 
vanished.  These  women  not  only 
appear  ridiculous,  but  look  as  though 
they  would  indeed  fall  apart  with  one 
good  jolt.  \\'e  see  them  in  the  stores 
every  day,  with  too  much  rouge,  hair 
a  few  shades  too  vivid,  aiid  oh  so 
peaked  looking  from  too  much  diet- 
ing. They  are  generally  over  dressed, 
and  too  highly  perfumed. 

We  are  great  believers  of  using 
every  available  means  to  look  as  at- 
tractive as  possible.  But  of  course 
you  must  be  reasonable  about  it.  A 
girl  of  16  should  certainly  use  less 
make-up  than  a  girl  of  22.  And  so 
should  a  woman  of  6S  use  less  than 
a  woman  of  35.  Then  again,  you 
must  consider  your  coloring.  A  dark 
fiery  type  can  certainly  use  brilliant 
colors  and  be  perfectly  striking. 
Whereas  a  blonde  girl  must  always 
be  careful  to  keep  to  more  delicate 
tones.  And  so  must  a  woman  subdue 
her  colors  as  she  gets  older.  Nature 
changes  the  color  of  your  hair  and 
skin  as  you  get  along.  See  that  your 
artifices  correspond. 

To  age  gracefully  is  admirable. 
Always  be  well  groomed  in  a  con- 
servative way.  Your  manicured  nails 
should  not  be  extremely  long,  nor 
the  polish  too  dark.  If  you  have  given 
your  hands  normal  care  for  years, 
they  will  belie  your  age  with  much 
grace.  The  smooth  hands  you  envy 
most  likely  vyore  rubber  gloves  when 
doing  housework.  They  were 
creamed  regularly  and  protected  with 
hand  lotions  during  winter  months. 

Ageing  gracefully  does  not  neces- 


-sarily  mean  gray  hair.  There  are 
thousands  of  elderly  women  who 
have  never  had  a  gray  hair  in  their 
heads.  It  does  mean  that  bright  red 
and  gold  hair  mu.st  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  If 
you  have  been  coloring  your  hair 
keep  it  to  subdued  brown  tones.  No 
matter  how  black  your  natural  hair 
was,  don't  have  it  tinted  black  now. 
As  you  get  older,  your  skin  becomes 
sallower.  Nature's  idea  in  graying 
hair  was  to  lighten  your  appearance, 
and  ofifset  a  harsh  effect.  So  have 
your  hair  colored  a  lighter  shade  of 
brown  than  it  originally  was.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  were  a  golden 
blonde,  your  hair  should  now  be 
tinted  a  little  darker  and  more  on 
the  ashy  tones.  Never  use  henna  on 
white  or  gray  hair.  It  is  much  too 
vivid,  and  often  leaves  a  pinkish  cast. 

Try  to  have  your  hair  styled  at  a 
beauty  salon  once  a  week.  And 
don't  under  any  circumstances  wear 
it  shoulder  length  if  you  are  over  40. 
Your  hair  should  be  worn  up  ofif 
your    neckline,    eith.er    cut  short, 


swirled  to  one  side,  or  in  a  neat  roll. 
Do  not  go  in  for  elaborate  hair 
styles.  If  your  hair  is  gray  make 
sure  it  is  simple  to  keep,  as  gray  hair 
gets  straggly  unless  it  is  groomed 
always. 

In  most  cases  it  is  unnecessary  to 
allow  yourself  to  get  too  fat.  Although 
dieting  becomes  dangerous  when  you 
are  older,  the  sensible  woman  has  been 
careful  about  her  weight  for  years. 
But  being  too  thin  is  as  unattractive 
as  too  much  flesh.  A  little  extra 
weight  can  be  becoming  and  somewhat 
more  youthful.  Wrinkles  and  lines 
will  show  more  in  a  scrawny  face  and 
neck.  Continue  to  care  for  your  skin. 
Pick  creams  and  oils  with  care.  Al- 
though you  cannot  erase  wrinkles, 
proper  lubrication  will  soften  them  to 
a  point  where  they  are  far  less  notice- 
able. Use  good  throat  and  eye  creams 
regularly,  and  have  an  occasional 
stimulating  facial.  It  will  pep  you  up 
so  that  your  eyes  will  sparkle  as  they 
can  only  when  you  are  thoroughly 
relaxed.  Your  beauty  is  a  combination 
of  good  health,  good  grooming,  and 
relaxation. 

— Lillian  Munroe 
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ESTROIAR 


This  remarkable  cream  contains  Biocine,*  equivalent  of  an  estrogenic 
substance  which  is  plentiful  in  youth  but  which  grows  less  with  each  passing 
year.  Used  as  directed,  Estrolar  is  most  important  in  attaining  a  youthful 
appearance  of  face,  neck,  and  hands!  30-day  supply,  5.50.  Twin  jars,  10.00 

Look  Prettier  with  Gourielli  Make-up 


EMULSION  CLEANSER,  the  gentle,  modern  way  to  cleanse      "moonlight  mist"  face  powder,  a  beautiful  mist 


your  skin  before  applying  make-up.  Goes  on  like 
melted  velvet,  softens  and  soothes.  1.50  and  3.00 

ERMINE  FOUNDATION,  blends  with  your  own  coloring, 
conceals  little  flaws,  gives  a  dewy  finish 
under  your  powder.  2.00  and  3.50 


blended  to  match  your  natural  coloring,  instead  of 
artificially  covering  it.  1.50  and  3.00 

LUSTRE  LIPSTICK,  young  glowing  color 
for  lips  and  cheeks,  gives  a  natural  match. 
Velvety  base  stays  on  and  protects.  1.50  piuttam 


SOLD  AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.    &   WM.  FILEIVE'S  SONS  CO. 
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MAYOR  MAURICE  J.  TOBIN 


^  ♦  ♦  One  Boston  boy  who  made 
good  will  remember  1938  as  a  year 
so  crammed  with  events  of  great  im- 
port that  no  matter  what  the  future 
holds — and  there's  reason  to  believe 
it  holds  plenty — 1938  will  strike  a 
note  of  deep  personal  significance. 
Mayor  ]\laurice  J.  Tobin,  Boston's 
aggressive,  progress-bent  first  citizen, 
of  the  charming  manner  and  collar- 
ad  handsomeness,  can  really  get  sen- 
timental about  this  year.  The  happi- 
ness his  infant  son,  Maurice  Jr.,  had 
brought  to  the  family  was  ofif-set  by 
the  loss  of  his  father.  His  political 
shooting  star  whizzed  him  way  up  to 
the  top  of  our  municipal  horizon  and 
he  was  inaugurated  Mayor  of  the 
Hub,  an  office  he  has  held  for  three 
terms. 

Then,  he  realized  an  ambition  lie 
had  nurtured  all  his  life  —  and,  as 
soon  as  he  could  leave  the  city,  he 
swept  his  best  girl.  Mother  Tobin,  off 
her  feet  and  carried  her  away  to  the 
''Old  Country"  in  dashing  cavalier 
manner.  It  wasn't  just  Ireland  they 
saw,  this  sentimental  pair  of  tourists 
— it  was  the  very  country  where  Mar- 
garet Tobin  was  born  and  the  very 
house  where  it  happened.  Neither 
mother  nor  son  will  ever  forget  these 
moments  of  revelation,  come  what 
may  to  dim  their  perception  of  the 
past.  Tobin  will  always  wear  an  in- 
visible shanu'ock  on  his  lapel. 

For  his  43  years,  he's  traveled  a 
long  way.  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  on 
the  unswerving,  straight-and-narrow 
path  of  a  Horatio  Alger  hero.  Rox- 
bury's  Mission  Hill  district  provides 
the  backdrop  for  his  newsie  days  and 
it  was  there,  as  a  boy,  that  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  with  an  out-size 
paper  route  and  as  organizer  of  news 
hoys'  clubs  and  arbiter  of  their  dis- 
putes which  were,  as  often  as  not,  of 
the  fist  variety.  The  inherent  quali- 
ties' of  leadership,  apparent  in  the 
big,  lanky  kid  in  the  school  yard,  are 
well-developed  and  functioning  in 
City  Hall's  top-ranker  today.  He's  a 
"natural,"  and  men  follow  him  with 
full  confidence  that  whatever's  to  be 
done  will  be  done  right.  Tobin  de- 
cides what  is  right  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  then  sets  about  to  do 
it  in  the  most  time-saving  and  thrifty 
manner  he  knows.  Those  who  work 


with  him  say  he's  a  stickler  for  keep- 
ing his  word  and  goes  through  every 
conceivable  kind  of  inconvenience  to 
make  good  a  promise.  If  you're  given 
to  "soft  talk"  or  empty  commitments, 
steer  clear  of  His  Honor. 

Let's  look  the  truth  squarely  in  the 
face.  Boston  has  been  called  ''staid" 
and  "conservative"  by  some  pretty 
tolerant  people  and  was  badly  in  need 
of  the  push  Tobin  gave  it  when  he 
took  office.  The  proof  is  that  numer- 
ous measures  taken  here,  after  care- 
ful instigation  and  planning  by  the 
Mayor,  have  been  copied  by  other 
cities  on  a  nation-wide  hooJ<-up.  For 


credit  for  lots  of  things.  For  in- 
stance, the  way  he  says  "hello."  He 
looks  you  straight  in  the  eyes,  gives 
you  a  hearty  handshake  and  always 
addresses  you  by  name.  Call  it  "po- 
litical tactics"  or  wliat  you  will,  but 
admit  that  it's  pleasing.  So  are  his 
poise  and  perpetually  unruffled  man- 
ner under  a  variety  of  harassing 
situations  which  arise  in  his  office. 

His  progressiveness  is  not  confined 
to  the  plans  he  has  for  Boston ;  it  is 
ingrained  in  the  man  as  an  individual. 
Modest,  though  not  lacking  in  self- 
assurance,  and  well-schooled,  though 
still  desirous  of  learning,  Mayor  Tobin 
has  become  one  of  the  best  extem- 
poraneous speakers  in  public  life  in 


Mayor  Mau 

the  past  two  winters,  retail  fuel 
dealers  have  pooled  their  range  oil 
under  city  supervision,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  every  last  drop  of  it  to  be 
distributed  where  the  need  was  most 
urgent.  This  was  a  famous  Tobin 
brainstorm,  esteemed  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Ickes  and  recommended 
by  him  to  cities  with  a  similar  how- 
to-keep-f rom - f reezing  problem . 

As  a  personality,  give  the  Mayor 


rice  J .  Tobin 

New  England  toda}-.  Through  con- 
tinual self-discipline  and  practice,  he 
has  brought  himself  to  a  point  where 
he  can  improvise  at  a  state  dinner  or 
christening  as  glibly  as  an  old-time 
actor.  When  the  Unity  Placque  was 
dedicated  on  Boston  Common  on  June 
12th,  he  made  a  speech  without  any 
formal  preparation  on  the  popular 
live-and-let-live  theme  that  truly  hit 
home.   -A.  sound  film  of  this  speech 
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^  S  '''^^^^  in  the  countfy/ 

,  TerraceUoorr) 

Pinner  dancing  ni^Ktly  except  Sun<3ay 
4  Supper  dancing  Tuesday  thougfi  Saturclaij 

Hotel  Statkr  •  Basro^r 

D.B.Stanbro,  MANAGER.  ^ 


CURRENTLY  IN  OUR  OVAL  ROOM 


MYRUS 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  X-RAY  EYES 
THE  WIZARD  OF  MENTAL  TELEPATHY 


MARiNA 

BRILLIANT  LYRIC  SOPRANO 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  WALDORF  ASTORIA 


^  HARRY  GREENE  and  his  Orchestra 


FOR  DINNER  AND  SUPPER  DANCING 


TWO    SHOWS    NIGHTLY    8    AND    11:00  P.M. 

NO  COVER  CHARGE  UNTIL  10  P.M. 

THE    COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 


was  made  by  local  theatrical  people 
who  have  visions  of  Hollywood  for 
the  Mayor.  But  the  Mayor  is  not 
interested  in  histrionics  as  a  vocation ; 
he  is  a  politician. 

The  qnick,  well-organized  Tobin 
way  of  getting  matters  polished  off  is 
evidenced  in  the  \''eteran's  Informa- 
tion and  Reception  Center  in  down- 
town Boston  which  incorporates  un- 
der one  roof  virtually  every  agency 
a  veteran  might  need  to  handle  his 
particular  problems.  His  pet  post- 
war project  is  the  construction  of  a 
viaduct  from  the  mainland  just  below 
Neponset  to  Long  Island,  eight  miles 
out  of  the  Harbor. 

Leisure  is  scarce  now,  and  it's  only 
once  in  a  while  that  you'll  see  Tobin 
making  his  rounds  on  the  Common- 
wealth Country  Club  golf  course.  If 
they  can  manage  to  salvage  some  time 
summers,  he  and  Mrs.  Tobin  gen- 
erally see  how  big  a  catch  they  can 
make  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
their  favorite  angling  territory.  She 
always  catches  the  most  fish  and  tells 
the  best  fish  stories. 

.A.  firm  believer  in  keeping  one's 
feet  on  the  ground,  he  has  insisted 
on  bringing  up  his  three  children 
simply,  without  any  fanfare,  although 
visitors  like  glamorous  \'eronica  Lake 
do  tend  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  his 
household.  But  such  guests  are  rare. 
The  general  run  of  company  at  the 
Mayor's  home  is  old  friends  from 
Mission  Hill,  Boston  College  asso- 
ciates and  men  he  knew  at  New  Eng- 
land Tel.  and  Tel.  where  he  worked 
for  fifteen  years  These  folks  have 
witnessed  Tobin's  adult  growing- 
pains.  They  have  watched  him  thrive 
in  the  prestige  and  experience  of  his 
office — otherwise  not  change  a  whit. 

— Phyllis  AI.\rks 
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THEATRE  REVIEW 


,  ,  ♦  The  immediate  future  in 
Boston  theatres  is  a  bright  one,  filled 
with  promise  for  those  who  enjoy 
comedies,  musicals,  and  Olsen  and 
Johnson  comediantics.  It  is  also  a 
faintly  hopeful  one  for  those  of  you 
who  are  interested  in  dramas  which 
face  up  to  a  current  problem.  The 
trend  toward  topical  subjects  is  some- 
thing to  be  welcomed.  The  time  has 
come  when  it  will  do  no  harm  to  look 
about  our  own  country  and  see  what 
goes  on. 

By  way  of  illustrating  what  we 
mean,  take  the  play  Dozvn  to  Miami. 
Old  hokum  in  a  new  1944  setting  key- 
notes the  plot,  but  the  difference  from 
a  trend  point  of  view  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  plea  for  racial  understanding- 
is  done  in  a  forthright,  often  amusing 
fashion.  The  young  Jewish  girl  in 
love  with  what  the  playwright  con- 
siders a  "blue-blooded"  New  England 
Yankee  is  a  mild  switch  on  Abie's 
Irish  Rose.  In  the  case  of  this  play, 
however,  which  was  seen  first  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  Labor  Day  week,  the 
critics  regretted  the  formula  hokum 
of  the  plot  but  awarded  the  plea  for 
racial  understanding  an  A-plus  for 
forthrightness. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  second  drama  which 
deals  with  a  troublesome  present 
situation  is  Dave  Wolper's  Men  to  the 
Sea.  Written  by  a  young  New  York 
newspaperman,  Herbert  Kubly,  with 
what  he  admits  is  "religious  intent," 
the  play  dealt  frankly  with  the  situa- 
tion of  war-brides  who  are  left  at 
home  to  wait  for  a  year,  perhaps  two 
years,  for  their  husbands  to  return. 

This  problem  is  ageless.  It  accom- 
panies all  wars  which  have  ever  been 
fought,  from  the  days  of  the  Crusades 
to  the  present  global  conflict.  The 
loneliness  of  the  girl-wives  is  often 
desperate.  It  has  led  many  of  them 
into  conduct  for  which  they  and 
civilization  suffer  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Men  to  the  Sea,  as  we  have  said, 
concerns  four  war  brides  whose  hus- 
bands serve  aboard  the  same  de- 
stroyer. Circumstances  have  placed 
the  brides  together  in  the  cramped 


quarters  of  a  Brooklyn  boarding  house 
near  the  Navy  Yard.  Kubly's  claim 
is  that  the  characters  in  the  play  were 
suggested  to  him  by  the  Bible.  Biblical 
personalities  given  modern  names  and 
modern  problems  with  which  to  cope 
are  Magdalene,  Ruth,  Hosea  and 
Gomer,  and  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 
Although  this  article  is  written  prior 
to  the  Boston  opening,  the  general 
advance  opinion  is  that  Wolper  will 
have  another  success  on  his  hands 
when  Men  to  the  Sea  moves  into  New 


tastes  and  ])romise  much  solid  enjoy- 
ment for  theatre-goers. 

CURRENT 

The  Perfect  Marriage,  Samson 
Rajjhael son's  new  comedy  is  now  at 
the  Plymouth  theatre.  Co-starring  in 
the  play  are  Miriam  Hopkins  and 
Victor  Jory. 

Booked  but  not  titled  at  the  present 
writing  is  a  musical  comedy  which 
should  be  current  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre. 

WEDNESDAY,  September  27 
Murder  in  a  Nunnery,  first  play  of 


Toni  GUman,  Joyce  Matthews  and  Maggie  Gould  in  "Men  to  the  Sea,"  an 
important  new  play  which  has  aroused  much  controversial  discussion 
since  its  Boston  opening  September  nth 


York.  Of  more  importance  to  us  is 
the  Biblical  theme  and  the  modern 
problem  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
play. 

The  Date  Book 

♦  ♦  ♦  Scheduled  for  Boston 
theatres  are  the  following  promising 
attractions.  They  cover  all  audience 
the    season    by    Boston  Tributary 


Theatre.  This  Emmett  Lavery  thriller 
will  be  presented  at  New  England 
Mutual  Hall. 

MONDAY.  October  2 

Mania's  Bank  Account.  John  van 
Druten's  dramatization  of  Kathryn 
Forbes'  novel,  will  open  at  the  Ply- 
mouth, with  Mady  Christians  in  the 
starring  role. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


*  ♦  ♦  OxcE  again,  the  bright  light 
sector  is  booming  with  entertainment 
and  color.  Some  of  the  finest  acts 
and  famous  show  business  names  are 
in  town  for  the  strict  purpose  of  en- 
tertaining you.  And  believe  us,  they 
do  exactly  that. 

«  «  *  At  the  Statler's  handsome 
Terrace  Room,  Jane  Pickens  holds 
forth  with  some  of  the  smoothest  en- 
tertainment you'll  see  in  a  long  time. 
Jane,  you  recall,  has  been  doing  a 
superlative  job  ever  since  the  Pickens 
Sisters  trio  broke  up.  At  this  mo- 
ment, as  a  one-woman  show,  she  has 
reached  a  new  high  in  eye  and  ear- 
appealing  showmanship.  S  It  e  is 
strictly  a  "'must"  on  your  list  of 
places  to  go. 

Incidentally,  the  music  in  the  Ter- 
race Room,  as  provided  by  George 
Duffy,  is  something  extra  special. 
George  Duflfy's  name  and  music  is 
probably  familiar  to  you  tlirough  his 
radio  work,  but  his  11-man  orches- 
tra at  the  Terrace  Room  is  offering 
some  super  dance  music.  The  versa- 
tility of  band  is  outstanding,  and  if 
you  Hke  new  and  old  favorites,  Vien- 
nese waltzes,  Latin  American  or 
Hawaiian  tunes.  George  will  serve 
them  up  to  vou  in  the  wav  vou  pre- 
fer. 

The  Terrace  Room  has  proved  so 
popular  with  everyone  that  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  make  a  reserva- 
tion before  going  there.  Call  HAN. 
2000  for  same. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  terrific  parade  of  fa- 
mous names  scheduled  for  the  May- 
fair  is  already  in  progress,  with 
Sonny  Alars,  "The  Psychopathic 
Comic,"  current  at  this  smart  club. 
Sonny's  billing  is  no  mistake,  believe 
us.  His  mad,  whacky  humor  has  the 
customers  in  what  grandma  used  to 
call  "stitches."  It  will  probably  re- 
duce you  to  limp  exhaustion  in  short 
order. 

Sonny  Mars  stays  at  the  Alayfair 
until  September  27  when  Diosa  Cos- 
tello  bows  in.  Diosa,  without  question, 
is  tops  in  her  field.  How  so  much 
energy  and  entertainment  dynamite 
can  be  packed  into  the  attractive 
South  .\merican   without  exploding 


is  something  iiard  to  understand.  But 
her  dancing  and  singing  are  not  t«j 
be  missed.  Just  don't  bring  the  kid- 
dies along  with  you,  however. 

Diosa  Co.stello,  probable  star  of 
the  forthcoming  Olsen  and  Johnson 
■'mad-house"  musical,  is  thoroughly 
unique  and  inimitable  in  her  act.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  with  words. 
But  check  her  liigii  on  your  lengthen- 
ing list  of  people  to  see  around  town. 

The  summer  rest  appears  to  have 
done  miracles   for  the  chef  at  the 


Diosa  Costello 


Mayfair.  Diners  there  are  getting  a 
treat  like  never  before.  And  anyone 
can  tell  you  that  the  food  here  has 
always  been  good.  Take  another  tip 
and  catch  the  dinner  show.  Try  one 
of  the  dinners  and  see  if  you  don't 
agree  with  us. 

In  the  Cocktail  Lounge,  the  enter- 
tainment continues  to  be  excellent. 
The  Mayfair  Lounge  is  aii  attractive 
place  to  visit  when  you  feel  like  a 
few  pleasant  drinks  before  ending 
tb.e  evening.  Keep  this  one  in  mind. 

For  reservations,  call  LIB.  0700. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Alw.ws  one  of  the  nice 
places  to  go  is  the  Copley  Plaza  Oi'al 
Room.  Now,  with  everything  com- 
pleted in  the  way  of  cool  comfort, 
excellent  food,  and  tlie  starting  of 
the  last  show  at  11  p.m.  (to  allow 
suburbanites  a  chance  to  catch  the 
last  train  home),  Newton  L.  Smith, 
the  managing  director,  rates  a  low 
bow  of  congratulations. 

The   two   star   names   which  are 


current  in  the  Oval  Room  are  no 
strangers  to  Boston.  Marina,  posses- 
sor of  one  of  the  really  great  young 
voices  in  the  c(nmtry,  has  the  plus 
feature  oi  being  a  sujjcrlative  enter- 
tainer as  well.  Her  work  has  a 
sj^arkle  and  her  songs  a  variety  which 
lift  her  out  of  the  more  familiar  pat- 
tern as  an  operatic  star.  Anything 
can  hajjpen  when  Marina  is  enter- 
taining you,  even  to  the  singing  of 
■'Mairsey  Doates"  on  request.  Which 
means  that  she  is  no  stuffy  person- 
ality on  the  stage. 

Myrus,  the  mentalist  whose  feats 
of  reading  your  mind  are  famous 
throughout  this  country,  is  doing  his 
customary  startling  job  of  entertain- 
ing. And  the  people  who  have  been 
singled  out  for  personal  attention  by 
Myrus  in  his  show  say  that  his  pre- 
dictions tlius  far  have  been  98^  ac- 
curate. 

The  $1  cover  charge,  incidentally, 
does  not  go  on  until  10  p.m.,  another 
thoughtful  management  gesture.  Bet- 
ter make  a  reservation  by  calling 
KEN.  5600. 

♦  ♦  Ex.\CTL^'  what  we  can  say 
that  will  be  news  to  you  about  the 
Latin  Quarter  we  don't  know.  It  is 
a  beautiful  club,  spacious  and  su- 
perbly decorated.  There  is  always  an 
extra-special  show,  with  the  pick  of 
the  unusual  and  interesting  acts. 
There  is  an  eighteen-girl  line  which 
has  a  fan  following  all  of  its  own 
l)ecause  of  their  beauty  and  real 
dancing  ability.  There  is  Tony 
Bruno's  excellent  music  for  dancing. 
The  food  is  superlative,  and  the 
w  hole  show  is  something  you 
shouldn't  miss.  Lots  of  other  people 
think  so,  too.  and  you'd  better  make 
your  reservation  early  by  calling 
HUB.  1920. 

.  ♦  ♦  September  has  also  seen 
an  opening  of  a  new  and  smart  cock- 
tail lounge.  The  very  attractive  and 
enjoyable  Myles  Standish  cocktail 
lounge  opened  early  in  the  month  and 
has  proved  a  big  favorite  with  those 
who  prefer  a  lounge  to  a  floor  show. 
The  excellent  entertainment  there  in- 
cludes Budd}'  Bonds  at  the  electric 
organ  and  Betty  Sharpe,  accordion- 
ist. You'll  enjoy  yourself  here. 

— BKP 
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BOSTON'S 
MOST  EXCITING 
THEATRE 
RESTAIRANT 


SUPERB  DINNERS 

FROM  $1.75 


MUSIC 

♦  .  ♦  Unfamiliar  Handel  began 
tlie  ])r<)grani  ot  the  two  chamber 
concerts  in  the  Boston  Symphony  se- 
ries that  G.  Wallace  Woodworth 
conducted  at  New  England  Mutual 
Hall.  The  term  "unfamiliar"  must 
be  used  comparatively,  however,  for 
the  oratorio  "Solomon"  from  which 
Mr.  Woodworth  presented  excerpts, 
had  been  given  in  the  slightly  abbre- 
viated version  made  by  Sir  Michael 
Costa  in  1865,  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Bach-Handel  Fes- 
tival of  1935. 

"Solomon"  represents  a  side  of 
Handel  little  known  to  modern  audi- 
ences. It  contains  neither  the  gran- 
deur of  "Messiah"  nor  the  purely  in- 
strumental beauties  of  such  works  as 
the  Concerto  Grossos.  "Solomon" 
al¥orded  some  lessons  to  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  who  used  them  profitably 
in  the  Savoy  operettas  he  wrote  w^ith 
Sir  William  S.  Gilbert.  The  oratorio 
ripples  with  tunes,  solo  and  choral, 
and  more  than  once  a  smile  purses 
your  lips  as  you  think  of  the  simi- 
larity between  "Solomon"  and  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Savoy  pieces. 

Mr.  Woodworth  conducted  a  small 
chorus  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliflfe 
Choral  Society  in  "Music.  Spread 
Thy  Voice  Around,"  "Draw  the 
Tear  from  Hopeless  Love"  and 
"May  No  Rash  Intruder  Disturb 
Their  Soft  Hours."  In  addition  there 
were  the  instrumental  Sinjonia  to 
Act  3,  and  the  allegro  from  the  "Sol- 
omon" Overture. 

From  Handel  Mr.  Woodwortli 
passed  to  Bach  of  the  C  major  Con- 
certo for  Three  Harpsichords.  At 
the  double-banked  keyboards  were 
three  expert  performers :  Putnam 
Aldrich,  Sylvia  Marlowe  and  Daniel 
Pinkham.  all  well-known  here  by  vir- 
tue of  previous  ap])earances. 

Tiie  program  wound  up  with  a 
handful  of  lesser  works  by  Beetho- 
ven, six  of  the  Contradances  and  a 
brace  of  Minuets.  Mr.  Woodworth's 
conducting,  as  usual,  was  character- 
ized by  briskness  and  devotion  to  the 
style  and  detail  of  each  .score. 

— Cyrus  Durgin 
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AIR  CONDITIONED 

A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

mm  GMDm 

Mass.  Avenue  af 
Norway  Sfreef 


Designed 
for  You 


®ur  IRcw 

Cocktail 
yj  Xounge 


An  intimate  rendezvous  with  gay 
entertainment.    Ideal    for  cock- 
tails a  deux.  .  .  .  Choice  liquors, 
superb  service. 


I 


mules  Standish 


i 


BEACON  STREET,  at  Bay  State  Roa 

Sheraton  Operated 
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ITS  ABOUT  TIME 


^  *  *  If  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  Boston's  Faneuil  Hall,  the  "Cradle 
of  Liberty,"  have  slipped  your  mind 
with  the  passage  of  years,  it's  cer- 
tainly about  time  to  do  a  bit  of  review- 
ing. A  four  star  attraction  in  the 
center  of  the  Hub's  market  district,  it 
ranks  second  in  national  historic  in- 
terest only  to  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia. 

Colonial  dames  didn't  have  our 
present-day  food  rationing  troubles, 
but  tliey  suffered  no  small  amount 
from  a  heated  controversy  over  the 
then  existing  market  system.  There 
were  two  factions  in  town,  one  favor- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  town  mar- 
ket houses,  the  other  demanding  a 
return  to  the  home  service  method 
of  supply.  When  Peter  Faneuil,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  French  descent, 
offered  to  donate  a  suitable  building 
as  a  market  house,  providing  the  town 
would  legalize  and  support  it,  the 
feeling  ran  so  high  that  his  gift  was 
accepted  by  a  narrow  margin  of  seven 
votes.  And  so  in  1742,  the  building 
was  completed,  formally  accepted  and 
named  by  the  people  "Faneuil  Hall" 
forever  in  honor  of  its  donor. 

The  original  building,  whose  archi- 
tect and  painter  was  John  Smibert, 
had  two  stories  and  was  just  100  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide.  It  was  planned 
primarily  as  a  market  house,  the  in- 
clusion of  a  public  town  hall  in  the 
scheme  being  an  afterthought.  In 
1743,  Peter  Faneuil  died  and  the  first 
public  gathering  to  be  held  in  the  hall 
was  held  in  honor  of  the  man  who 
had  presented  it  to  the  town.  On  this 
solemn  occasion,  Master  Lovell  of 
the  Latin  School  gave  the  eulogy. 

The  original  Faneuil  Hall  shared 
the  fate  of  most  of  Boston's  old  his- 
toric buildings  and  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  in  the  chill 
January  of  1761.  So  necessary  a  part 
of  public  life  was  it,  that  the  State 
authorized  a  lottery  in  order  to  raise 
funds  for  rebuilding.  Seven  classes 
of  lottery  tickets  bore  the  signature 
of  Massachusetts's  progressive  gov- 
ernor, John  Hancock.  At  the  official 
dedication  of  the  new  edifice  in  1763, 
James  Otis  delivered  an  address  con- 
'  secrating  the  hall  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  it  has  been  called  the 


"Cradle  of  Liberty"  ever  since  tlien. 

In  1805,  the  building  was  enlarged 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Rul- 
finch,  the  celebrated  pioneer  Boston 
architect,  whose  most  characteristic 
work  is  the  "Bullfinch  Front"  of  the 
present  State  House.  It  was  doubled 
in  width,  a  third  story  was  added, 
galleries  resting  on  Doric  columns  and 
the  rostrum  with  its  extended  front 
were  introduced,  and  the  hall  was 
generally  improved  and  embellished. 
And  the  Bullfinch  plan  was  faithfully 
followed  in  1898  when  the  entire 
building  was  reconstructed  with  iron, 
steel  and  stone  substituting  the  wood 
and  other  combustible  materials  used 
in  the  earlier  buildings. 


ster  addressing  the  United  States 
Senate  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber  on 
the  occasion  of  his  masterly  reply  to 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina.  Largest 
of  the  paintings  in  the  hall,  it  is  known 
principally  for  the  130  jxjrtraits  it 
contains  of  Senators  and  other  men 
of  distinction  in  that  period.  Peter 
Faneuil's  i)ortrait  is  a  copy  by  Colonel 
Henry  Sergeant  of  a  smaller  one  in  the 
Art  Museum  and  was  given  to  the 
City  of  Ijoston  by  Samuel  Parkman, 
grandfather  of  ihe  historian.  Of  the 
valuable  collection  of  portraits  on  the 
walls,  many  are  copies,  the  originals 
having  been  brought  to  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  to  protect  them  from 
fire  hazards. 

The  hall  may  never  be  hired ;  how- 
ever,  should   a   certain   number  of 


Faneuil  Hall 


Today,  according  to  the  founder's 
original  plan,  the  lower  story  is  a 
market  house,  perhaps  the  most  com- 
modious and  busy  one  in  the  city.  The 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  public 
hall  at  the  end  of  which,  opix)site  the 
entrance,  you  can  see  many  famous 
works  of  art.  Washington's  full- 
length  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  is 
there  ;  also  portraits  of  John  Adams, 
John  Quincy  Adams.  John  Hancock, 
Joseph  Warren  and  Samuel  Adams — 
all  done  by  Copley.  The  great  his- 
torical painting  by  Healy  at  the  back 
of  the  rostrum  depicts  Daniel  \\''eb- 


citizens  apply  to  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  agree  to  comply  with  the 
prescribed  regulations,  it  can  be  used 
for  public  meetings.  Sale  or  lease  of 
the  premises  are  strictly  forbidden  in 
the  City  Charter.  For  many  years 
now,  the  floors  above  the  hall  have 
been  used  as  the  armory  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
which  houses  a  rich  museum  of  relics 
from  Colonial,  Provincial  and  Revo- 
lutionary times. 

Since  Faneuil  Hall  has  been  built, 
all  town  meetings  were  held  there, 
and.  in  the  troublous  davs  before  the 
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PURITAN 


DINING 


ROOM 


Old  Boston 

There  is  something  a  little  English, 
something  a  little  •  rench  and  a  whole 
lot  American  about  these  delightful, 
cool  rooms.  If  you  enjoy  good  food 
and  delicious  cocktails,  it's  the  Puritan  I 

Luncheon  from  50c. 
Dinner  from  $1.25 

Lobster  glorified  with  special  menu. 
16  Scotches  to  choose  from. 

370  C0MM0NWEALTH:"AVENUE 


MEETW« 

Dine  for  ^1 

NO  T/IX  TILL  9 
3  floor  ihouts  ni^hfli^ 
Doncin6  with 
2  Orchestras 

A/o  co^E/f 
A/O  MINIMUM 


BANQUETS 
BUFFETS 
PARTIES 


Revolution,  it  was  the  scene  of 
numerous  vehement  pubhc  assenibhes. 
Great  patriot  orators  sounded  from 
its  platform  "the  stirring  notes  that 
gave  the  chief  impulse  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  whole  country." 

For  some  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  town  offices  were  established 
there  along  with  the  naval  head- 
quarters and  a  notary  public.  When 
Boston  was  under  siege,  the  "Cradle 
of  Liberty"  was  converted  into  a 
playhouse  patronized  by  a  society  of 
British  officers  and  Tory  ladies,  a 
"Society  for  Promoting  Theatrical 
Amusements."  Ironically  enough,  a 
local  farce  was  presented,  "The 
Blockade  of  Boston,"  written  by  none 
other  than  General  Burgoyne  himself. 
British  soldiers  undertook  the  acting, 
and  their  first  and  only  performance 
was  broken  up  by  the  exciting  report 
that  the  "Yankees  are  attacking  our 
works  in  Charlestown !"  The  au- 
dience scattered  unceremoniously. 

Faneuil  Hall  has  been  a  popular 
meeting  place  for  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton since  the  Revolution  too.  A  host 
of  national  "leaders,  orators  and 
agitators"  have  sj^ken  in  its  venerable 
hall.  Webster's  noble  eulogy  on 
Adams  and  Jel¥erson  was  delivered 
there  in  1826  in  the  presence  of 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  and  an 
exceptional  audience.  And,  in  1837, 
Wendell  Phillips  made  his  first  anti- 
slavery  speech.  Charles  Sumner  made 
his  initial  public  appearance  for  his 
cause  there,  and,  the  next  year,  tlie 
antislavery  Vigilance  Committee  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  to  j^rotest 
against  returning  fugitive  slaves  to 
their  masters.  The  building  is  fairly 
abounding  with  historic  associations, 
far  too  many  of  them  to  enumerate  on 
these  few  pages. 

Standing  at  some  distance  from 
Faneuil  Hall,  you  can  see  the  gilded 
grasshopi)er  vane  on  its  cupola.  It 
isn't  a  duplicate  of  the  crest  of  Peter 
Faneuil's  arms,  as  some  people  think, 
but,  if  we  may  believe  the  "Sexton 
of  the  Old  School"  papers,  it  imitates 
the  vane  on  toji  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
in  London.  And,  if  the  ornamental 
clock  in  the  face  of  the  gallery  over 
the  main  entrance  arouses  your  curi- 
osity, you  should  know  it  was  a  gift 
of  Boston  school  children  in  1850. 


Ike 

offers  you  unexcelled 

facilities 
for  banquets,  dances, 
wedding  receptions, 
teas 


91  Bay  State  Road 
Boston,  Mass. 

KEN  more  2960 

HOWARD  R.  WlUEY 
Resider  I  Manager 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 


DINING-^DANCING 
IN  THE  NEW 

BfiSToni  MOST  (summus 
MO  excmnc  cvtoom 

TERRACe  CAF£ 

taut  PUute^ 
CAU  AoocPH  fe€M.^*io 
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534  BEACON  ST..  BOSTON 
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VER? 

Qamea  Roam 

•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Corr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 

Washington  St.  at  Avery 
.    HANcock  1200 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 

Presenting  the  outstanding 


woman  for  the  week.  Elizabetli 
Hodges,  Post  Librarian,  Army  Air 
Field,  Westover,  Massachusetts. 

Two  years  spent  in  Tientsin.  China, 
made  an  indehble  impression  on  tlie 
young  mind  of  Betty  Hodges.  At- 
tending a  British  school,  but  associ- 
ating with  Chinese  and  assimilating 
Chinese  life,  she  early  learned  a  re- 
s])ect  for  people  of  different  race  and 
an  admiration  for  the  Chinese  ma- 
turity of  culture.  Now,  as  librarian 
of  an  Army  Post  Library,  with  6000 
hooks,  she  is  daily  trying  to  formulate 
the  various  needs  and  desires  of  lonely 
service  men  into  practical  application, 
usin'4  the  Library  as  a  focal  point. 

Innovat'ons  at  the  Post  Library 
hav?  ronie  about  naturally.  In  the 
spacious  reading  room  at  W  estover 
Field,  attractively  comfortable  with 
arm  cbairs,  rugs,  reading  lamps,  con- 
tributed, in  large  part  by  the  Spring- 
held  Red  Cress  and  hung  with  can- 
vasses by  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin 
loaned  by  the  Springfield  Art  Mu- 
seum, music  may  be  heard  whenever 
the  library  is  open.  Music  was  some- 
thing the  men  wanted  and  so  a  pho- 
nograph and  records  were  borrowed 
at  first  and  concerts  planned  on  a 
given  night.  A  gradual  change  took 
place  until  now  the  Post  Library 
boasts  a  phonograph  of  its  own.  a 
notable  collection  of  classical  records 
and  music  is  the  daily  fare,  whenever 
the  spirit  moves  a  GI  or  his  com- 
manding officer.  Betty  believes  that 
the  special  emphasis  which  the  Army 
Library  has  given  to  music  will  be 
one  of  tlie  main  contributions  they 
w'll  make  to  libraries  in  general. 

The  happy  results  of  this  first  ven- 
ture into  realms,  strange  to  conven- 
tional Library  practice,  were  grate- 
fully received  and  other  suggestions 
from  the  men  were  voiced  and  ideas 
crystallized.  Art,  Spanish,  Russian, 
Portuguese  and  discussion  groups 
were  formed,  prospered  and  died  as 
the  interested  men  came  and  then  left 
in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  else- 
where. The  latest  innovation  is  a 
popular  class  in  spoken  Chinese, 
wanted  by  men  now  corporals  and 
privates  in  the  air  force  but  in  civilian 


life,  professors  and  teachers.  ( )utsidc 
hel]i  was  sought  and  Miss  Ching  Yi 
Hsu,  dainty  student  of  the  Spring- 
field School  System,  volunteered  the 
true  inflections  and  tones  of  her  na- 
tive tongue.  The  slogan  all  over  the 
Post  became  "Why  not  try  Chinese?" 

The  hours  of  closing  at  this  center 
of  assemblage  for  all  men  on  the  Post 
changed  from  8  to  9:30  to  11  p.m., 
sure  evidence  that  its  facilities  catered 


until,  in  1922,  she  came  to  settle  i)er- 
manently  in  the  rambling  white  house 
at  19  Lowell  Street,  Cambridge. 
Proud  of  its  175  years,  this  house, 
part  of  the  original  Lowell  e.state,  is 
known  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  the  F'oster  F"arm.  In  the 
high-ceilinged  living  room,  flanked  on 
two  sides  with  small  paned  windows, 
reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
I  met  Betty's  gracious  mother.  At 
once  I  realized  that  in  this  mother's 
unselfish  devotion  to  her  home  and 
her  active  interest  in  others,  through 


Base  photographic  laboratory,  Westover  Field,  Mass. 


to  their  needs.  Convinced  that  no 
idea  is  of  value,  no  facility  of  worth 
unless  those  needing  them  know  they 
are  available,  Betty  has  initiated  an 
interloan  with  libraries  in  surround- 
ing towns,  has  issued  booklets  to  new 
arrivals  concerning  the  events  at  the 
Library,  has  written  a  column  "Of 
Men  and  Books"  for  the  camp  paper, 
"The  Westover  Flyer"  and  has  ar- 
ranged an  exhibit  case  of  interesting 
collections  of  all  sorts  garnered  from 
here  and  there. 

Maryland  was  tlie  home  and  back- 
ground of  both  parents,  first  cousins, 
true  descendants  of  a  stalwart  forbear 
who  drafted  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights,  pattern  for  all  others,  who  by 
their  marriage  blended  the  feelings 
and  traditions  of  the  South.  Betty, 
although  born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
began  her  education  early,  travelling 
and  living  in  Porto  Rico  and  China, 


many  channels,  was  the  fount  of 
Betty's  inborn  conviction  .  .  .  that 
only  through  the  cooperation  and  joint 
purposes  of  individuals,  working  to- 
gether, can  happiness  and  peace  come 
to  the  peoples  of  a  warring  world. 

The  Cambridge  public  schools,  the 
May  School,  Radcliffe  College  and  the 
Simmons  College  of  Library  Science 
and  then  work  in  the  branch  libraries 
of  t'ne  city  of  Boston,  the  Mark  Twain 
branch  of  the  Detroit  Library,  further 
crystalized  her  thought :  that  wide- 
s  'read  relationships  with  the  public 
are  imperative  for  every  successful 
job.  Her  early  sympathy  in  the  living 
of  the  Chinese  people  gave  her  an 
understanding  of  all  peoples  of  dift'er- 
ent  race  and  creed.  It  was  her  idea 
tliat  Boston  should  have  a  Protestant 
l^ook  Week  and  so  out  of  this  idea 
grew  Religious  Book  Week,  including 
all  creeds,  all  faiths,  an  idea  wliich  has 
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now  grown  to  great  proportions  with 
widespread  influence  in  the  creating 
of  unity  throughout  the  country.  In- 
terested in  painting,  music,  she  is  ac- 
tive in  the  Radchlfe  Akimnae  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  and  Massachu- 
setts Lil)rary  Associations  and  in  all 
adult  education  groups  wherever  she 
is. 

With  a  father,  a  major  in  World 
W  ar  I.  a  brother  now  a  Major  in  the 
Engineering  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  a  sister  married  and  with  her 
luisband  in  war  service  in  Washing- 
ton, with  a  mother  who  carries  on  for 
them  all  at  home  as  a  gray  lady  and 
air  raid  warden,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
Betty  has  taken  on  a  responsible  war 
job.  Those  who  know  her  and  her 
work  at  this  Air  Base  are  convinced 
that  her  uniform  of  a  Post  Librarian, 
truly  symbolizes  honorable  service  in 
our  war  effort. 

She,  herself,  realizes  that  women 
wherever  they  are,  carrying  on  each 
day  for  the  good  of  others,  will  build 
a  better  living  in  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. She  knows  that  the  women  of 
this  country  are  fighting  the  great 
liattle  of  the  home  front  with  intelli- 
gence, with  high  spirit  and  with  for- 
ward looking  vision. 

— Dorothy  Kraus 
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When  in 
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do  as  many  of  America's  most  sea- 
soned travelers  do  —  stop  at  the 
Plaza  facing  Central  Park.  Rooms 
are  spacious  and  comfort-planned. 
And  you're  in  the  very  center  of 
Manhattan's  most  favored  district. 
Tariff  from  8  I  per  person 

(2  in  a  room) 
Single  rooms*  are  from  8tt 
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WITH  THE  THOROUGHBREDS 


«  *  *  If  you  want  to  start  an 
argument  among  horsemen  just  ask 
the  simple  question,  "Can  you  tell  me 
who  was  the  best  American  race 
horse?'"  That's  all.  The  more  horse- 
men present  the  more  answers.  When 
tlie  smoke  has  cleared  away  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  will  probably  be 
Man  o'  War.  Some  of  the  real  old 
timers  will,  no  doubt,  adhere  to 
Domino,  over  whose  grave  in  Ken- 
tucky is  his  tombstone  with  the  epi- 
taph, "Here  lies  the  fleetest  the  Amer- 
ican turf  has  ever  known."  A  few  of 

I the  younger  generation  will  vote  for 
W'hirlaway,  who  retired  to  the  stud 
last  year,  the  greatest  money  winner 
in  the  world.    Volumes  have  been 
written  about  the  liandsome  son  of 
Fair  Play  and  Mahubah.  who  is  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  believe 
it  or  not  the  old  fellow  sent  three  two- 
year-old  winners  to  the  races  last 
season.     W'hen    one    considers  the 
prices  that  were  gotten  for  yearlings 
at  this  season's  sales  at  Keeneland 
and  Meadow  Brook  it  will  be  realized 
what  a  bargain  Samuel  D.  Riddle  got 
during  the  last  war  when  he  bought 
Man  o'  War  for  $5,000.  At  tlie  time 
of  the  sale  Major  Belmont  was  fight- 
ing in  Europe  and  decided  to  sell  his 
crop  of  yearlings  privately.  When 
his  manager  was  unable  to  dispose  of 
■  them  this  way,  they  were  sent  to  Sara- 
H  toga  to  be  sold  at  public  auction.  The 
sale  was  held  in  the  paddock  just 
before  the  races  one   Saturday  in 
August  1918.  The  Glen  Riddle  Farm 
horses  were  racing  at  the  Spa  along 
with  those  of  Walter  M.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  who  is  married  to  Mr. 
Riddle's  niece,  is  the  owner  of  the 
unbeaten  Pavot,  winner  of  the  May- 
flower Stakes  at  Suffolk  Downs  this 
year  and  looks  to  be  the  potential 
'   champion  two-year  for  1944.  Pavot's 
dam,  Coquelicot,  is  a  daughter  of 
Man  o'  War.  The  female  branch  of 
Pavot's   family  all  bear  names  of 
flowers,    Pavot,   meaning   poppy  in 
French,   Coquelicot,  the   first  dam, 
Fleur,   second  dam,  and  Forsythia 
third  dam.    The  Belmont  yearlings 
had  been  named  before  the  sale  so 
consequently  Mr.  Riddle  was  saved 
the  trouble  of  selecting  a  name  for  the 
big  chestnut.   Man  o'  War  certainly 


was  well  christened.  He  won  his  first 
start  at  Belmont  Park  in  a  minor  event 
that  carried  only  a  $500  purse,  going 
to  the  post  at  3  to  5.  Three  days  later 
he  won  the  Keene  Memorial.  Then 
came  in  order,  the  Youthful  Stakes, 
the  Hudson  Stakes,  the  Tremont 
Stakes  and  the  United  States  Hotel 
Stakes,  winning  them  all  in  the 
easiest  manner.  However,  he  was 
defeated  in  the  Sanford  Memorial 
Stakes  by  Upset,  in  a  race  that  caused 
plenty  of  talk  at  the  time  and  still 
does  when  his  name  is  mentioned. 
Upset  never  beat  him  again.  Neither 
did  any  other  horse.  Man  o'  War 
finished  out  his  two-year-old  season 
by  winning  the  Grand  Union  Hotel 
Stakes,  the  Hopeful  Stakes  and  the 
Belmont  Futurity.  In  those  days  the 
purses  were  smaller  than  at  present 
and  his  total  winnings  in  1919  were 
only  $83,325.  Not  entered  for  the 
Kentucky  Derby  because  Mr.  Riddle 
thought  it  was  too  early  to  start  a 
three-year-old.  May  8th,  "Big  Red" 
won  the  Preakness  easily  by  a  length 
and  a  half  from  Upset  with  Wildair 
third.  He  then  took  the  Withers 
Stakes,  running  the  mile  in  1.35  4/5 
eased  up,  in  which  event  he  went  to 
the  post  at  1  to  7.  At  that  he  broke  the 
track  record.  Then  came  the  Belmont 
Stakes  and  another  American  record 
went  by  the  boards  ;  the  Stuyvesant  at 
Jamaica,  where  he  went  to  the  post 
at  1  to  100  and  was  just  galloping 
around  the  track  ahead  of  the  only 
other  starter.  Yellow  Hand.  In  the 
Dwyer  Stakes,  Man  o'  War  met  a 
fine  horse  in  John  P.  Grier,  owned  by 
Harry  P.  Whitney  and  trained  by 
that  old  master,  Jimmy  Rowe.  Man 
o"  War  carried  126  pounds  to  the 


Whitney  colt's  108.  Ambrose  was  up 
on  John  P.  Grier  and  Clarence  Kum- 
mer  on  "Big  Red."  John  P.  Grier 
took  the  lead  and  was  in  front  by  two 
lengths  coming  down  the  long  Aque- 
duct homestretch.  At  the  eighth  pole 
they  were  neck  and  neck  in  one  of  the 
greatest  turf  contests  ever  run  in  this 
country.  Man  o'  War  won  by  one 
and  a  half  lengths,  making  a  new 
world's  record  for  one  and  one-eighth 
miles,  1.49  1/5.  Following  this  race 
he  captured  the  Miller  and  Travers 
Stakes  at  Saratoga,  the  Lawrence 
Realization  and  Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup 
at  Belmont  Park,  establishing  new 
y\merican  time  records.  Thence  to 
Havre  de  Grace  to  take  the  Potomac 
Handicap  and  on  October  12th,  1920, 
he  met  and  defeated  Sir  Barton  at 
Kenilworth  Park  in  Canada,  his  last 
appearance  on  the  turf.  Man  o'  War 
started  twenty-one  times  and  won 
twenty  races.  That  his  line  will  carry 
on  for  years  goes  without  saying,  and 
his  compact  brown  son.  War  Admiral, 
is  sending  out  some  fine  stock  each 
year.  Last  season  a  daughter  of  his, 
Bee  Mac,  bred  by  Col.  Edward  R. 
Bradley,  won  the  Hopeful  Stakes  and 
was  headed  for  a  brilliant  career  until 
she  received  an  injury  in  training. 
His  winning  two-year-olds  to  the  date 
of  writing  have  accounted  for  eleven 
races.  The  half  dozen  winning  ju- 
veniles include  Wise  Admiral,  Busher, 
Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams'  Son  Ad- 
miral, Maine  Chance  Farm's  War 
Jeep,  War  Date  and  Sea  Bees.  The 
big  race,  the  Narragansett  Special, 
usually  the  feature  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  prior  to  the  closing  of  the 
meeting,  has  been  moved  up  this  year 
to  Saturday,  September  16,  in  order 
to  avoid  clash  with  Belmont  Park's 
Manhattan  Handicap,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  the  23rd.  Earlier  in  the  sea- 
son it  was  expected  that  last  year's 
crack  three-year-old  champion.  Count 
Fleet,  would  be  the  outstanding  entry 
in  the  Special,  but  the  1943  Triple 
Crown  Winner  failed  to  train  satis- 
factorily this  year  and  has  been  re- 
tired to  Mr.  John  Hertz'  Stoner  Creek 
Stud. 

Two  three-year-olds  that  look  like 
natural  "across  the  board"  plays  are 
Mrs.  Hertz'  Do  Reigh  Mi  and  Sam 
Riddle's  One  Two  Three. 

— Ed  Gushing 
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For  those  intent  upon  the  finer  things  I 


VINTAGE  SOAP 

THE 

•  .   CHOICE  OF  THE  CONNOISSEUR 
CREAMY  LATHERING     •     HIGHLY  SCENTED     •     LONG  LASTING 

BOX  OF  SIX  CAKES  $1.50  CASE  OF  12  BOXES  $17.00 

MUULEY  LLOYD  &  CO.,  mC,  XEW  YORK  CITY 

AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
and  other  fine  stores  from  coast  to  coast. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  COLOR  PRINTS  IN  THE 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


.  ♦  ♦  The  Albert  H.  W'igt^in 
C  ollection  of  English  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  color  prints  in  the 
Hoston  Public  Library  is  not  large, 
hut  beyond  a  doubt  contains  some  of 
tiie  finest  and  rarest  impressions  in 
the  mezzotint  and  stipple  engraving 
medium.  A  number  of  great  expo- 
nents of  tlie  fine  art,  which  reached 
its  highest  perfection  in  England,  are 
represented  in  this  collection.  The  re- 
markable condition  and  quality  of 
each  individual  print  emphasizes  the 
great  beauty  of  execution  and  color- 
ing. These  were  engraved  after  fa- 
mous portraits  by  Reynolds,  Gains- 
l)orough,  Romney,  Hoppner,  Wheat- 
ley  and  others. 

The  beautiful  mezzotint  of  Sir 
W  illiam  Chambers  was  done  by  Val- 
entine Green  in  1780,  at  the  height  of 
his  great  success,  when  he  was  busily 
at  work  upon  plates  made  from  paint- 
ings by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  John 
Raphael  Smith,  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  most  original  artist  of  them  all, 
is  represented  by  two  impressions  of 
Mrs.  Mills  after  Englehart,  one  in 
color  and  the  other  in  sepia,  also  by 
one  of  Sophia  Western,  a  superb 
plate  in  its  soft  light  and  shadow. 
Smith  had  the  distinction  of  being 
celebrated  as  both  a  painter  and  en- 
graver and  attracted  many  students 
eager  to  acquire  his  masterly  touch 
and  method.  Among  his  best  known 
pupils  were  W'illiam  and  John  \\'ard 
and  Samuel  William  Reynolds. 

James  McArdell's  fine  portait  of 
Horace  Walpole  is  a  remarkable 
item ;  and  when  shown  McArdell's 
engravings,  Reynolds  the  painter 
said,  "By  this  man  I  shall  be  immor- 
talized." Richard  Houston  seemed 
instinctively  to  understand  the  very 
mind  of  Rembrandt  in  his  print  of 
"Woman  Plucking  a  Fowl";  while 
Edward  Fisher,  a  pupil  of  McArdell, 
took  his  place  among  this  illustrious 
group  with  such  accomplished  por- 
traits as  "Lawrence  Sterne,"  after 
Reynolds,  with  its  artistic  balance  of 
tone  and  rich  pictorial  efifect.  James 
Watson,  a  youth  from  Dublin  who 
also  learned  from  McArdell,  caught 
the  true  pictorial  method  of  mezzo- 


tint with  facile  craftsmanship,  faith- 
fully interpreting  his  fine  portrait  of 
"Lord  Jef¥rey  Amherst"  after  Rey- 
nolds. Dublin  sent  yet  another  able 
engraver  in  John  Dixon,  who,  work- 
ing with  richly-grounded  copper  and 
scraper,  and  with  magic  delicacy, 
gave  us  the  magnificent  copy  of  Rem- 
brandt's "Frame  Maker." 

No  one  achieved  truer  artistic 
sympathy  and  a  more  persuasive  and 
delicate  technique  than  Samuel  W. 


the  possibilities  of  the  medium  than 
John  Jones.  He  is  well  represented  by 
a  brilliant  color  imjjression  of  "Em- 
ma— Lady  Hamilton"  after  Romney. 
William  Ward,  with  a  very  ccjnsid- 
erable  talent  of  interpretation  rather 
than  originality,  gives  us  the  plate  of 
"Thoughts  on  Matrimony"  after  his 
master  J.  R.  .Smith.  Henry  Hud- 
son's "Affluence  Reduced"  has  ex- 
ceptional charm  and  brilliancy.  From 
the  year  1796,  when  he  published  his 
first  plate,  Charles  Turner  worked 
with  prodigious  industry ;  but  the 
plates  of  his  earlier  years  were  the 
best.     His   broad    touch,  develojx'd 


Sir  Jeffrey  A  mherst,  mezzotint  engraving  by  James  Watson 


Reynolds.  His  fine  draughtsmanship 
and  unerring  sense  of  form  and  color 
■  are  exhibited  in  the  fine  mezzotint 
engraving  of  "The  Countess  of  Ox- 
ford," and  in  "The  Falconer"  after 
Samuel  Northcote,  which  is  cata- 
logued as  probably  unic[ue.  Anion-^ 
all  the  masterpieces  of  mezzotint, 
few  show  with  more  convincing  art 


under  Jones,  interpreted  splendidly 
the  breadth  and  strength  of  Raeburn, 
notably  in  the  large  plate  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  The  visitor  may  also  study 
two  fine  impressions  of  Rembrandt's 
"Peasant  Girl."  engraved  on  steel  by 
\\  illiam  Say.  He  was  the  first  to  use 
steel  as  a  substitute  for  copper  in  the 
mezzotint   jM^ocess.     Thomas  Chees- 
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mail,  who  is  recognized  as  being  one 
of  the  most  accompHshed  pupils  of 
Bartolozzi,  is  represented  by  "Miss 
W'addy"  and  "Miss  Bloomfield," 
both  after  Adam  Buck.  Last  and  per- 
haps most  interesting  of  the  prints  is 
the  beautiful  set  of  Wheatley's  Cries 
of  London,  which  gives  us  stipple  en- 
graving and  color  printing  at  its  best. 

Although  many  attempts  in  color 
printing  had  been  tried  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
not  until  1764,  when  Francesco  Bar- 
tolozzi came  to  England  with  his 
fresh  influence,  that  the  foundation 
for  color  printing  was  laid.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  previous  color 
printed  line  engravings,  with  their 
crude  juxtaposition  of  tints,  to  feel 
thankful  that  English  line  engravers 
did  not  favor  this  misuse  of  the  me- 
dium. Up  to  this  time  mezzotint  had 
been  used  almost  entirely  for  trans- 
lating the  canvases  of  high-born, 
beautiful  women  and  notable  men, 
done  hy  the  great  painters  of  the  day. 

It  might  be  said  that  stipple  en- 
graving was  first  practiced  by  Jan 
Lutma  of  Amsterdam,  the  accom- 
plished goldsmith  of  Rembrandt's 
time,  who  used  a  method  of  punching 
dots  in  the  plate  with  an  awl  and  mal- 
let. Whether-  the  crayon  method  of 
engraving  in  imitation  of  soft  chalk 
drawings,  claimed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Jean  Charles  Frangois, 
was  the  foundation  for  William 
Wynne  Ryland's  successful  experi- 
ments in  stipple  engraving  is  a  ques- 
tion. Compared  to  mezzotint,  it  was 
an  easy  and  rapid  technique,  and  Ry- 
land  realized  that  its  soft  rendering 
of  tone  by  artistically  balanced 
masses  of  dots  could  be  easily  adapted 
to  dainty  and  delicate  drawings.  He 
first  tested  it  on  his  own  designs  in 
a  French  manner,  which  he  pub- 
lished as  "Domestic  Employments." 
After  a  number  of  experiments  with 
other  artists'  work,  notably  Angelica 
Kauffmann's,  he  found  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  prints  made  in  this 
style,  and  usually  printed  in  one 
color,  some  in  red  ink — often  called 
Bartolozzi  red — to  imitate  red  chalk. 

The  enthusiastic  Ryland  called 
Bartolozzi  into  consultation,  and  the 
gifted  Italian  engraver,  with  his  mas- 
terly technique  and  finer  artistic  per- 
ceptions,    immediately     saw  what 


might  be  done  with  the  new  method. 
The  results  of  this  golden  age  of  col- 
or printing  show  that  Bartolozzi's 
influence  was  great ;  and  besides  be- 
ing a  prolific  worker  himself,  he 
taught  and  developed  many  of  the  en- 
gravers of  his  time.  (Bartolozzi  is 
represented  in  this  collection  with 
"Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,"  "Sim- 
plicity," after  Reynolds,  and  "Miss 
Farren"  after  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
finest  known  earlier  states  in  color.) 

The  stipple  method  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows :  A  copper-plate 
was  covered  with  a  wax  etch- 
ing ground,  upon  which  the  composi- 
tion was  drawn  either  directly  or  by 
tracing  from  the  original.  The  con- 
tours of  the  design  were  drawn  or 
dotted  with  the  end  of  a  needle  in  a 
series  of  dots,  all  the  dark  and  middle 
tones  being  rendered  by  larger  or 
more  closely  arranged  dots.  The  plate' 
when  completed  resembled  a  nega- 
tive, as  the  stippled  drawing  showed 
the  copper  plate  through  the  wax. 
This  accomplished,  the  plate  was  put 
into  an  acid  bath  and  the  dots  were 


bitten  into  the  plate  in  the  same  ma 
ner  as  an  etching.  The  wax  groun 
was  then  removed  from  the  plate  an 
the  work  with  dry-point  and  stippl 
graver  was  added.   With  these  tool 
the  lighter  values  were  inserted  an^ 
the  bitten  portions  were  deepene 
and  strengthened  wherever  requirec 
These  stippled  color  pints  were  don 
in  a  single   printing.    The  printe 
would  Iiave  the  original  before  hit 
and,  having  decided  upon  the  doni 
nant  tint,  would  ink  over  the  who 
engraved  and  etched  surface  of  tl 
plate.    The  plate  was  then  wipet 
leaving     a     sufficient  harmoniziii 
ground-tint   for  the  various  color 
which  were  carefully  selected  as  i 
tints  and  were  next  applied  in  t\ 
exact  order  and  proper  degree  to  ii 
sure  the  right  harmonies.  Most  difl 
cult  of  all,  and  reserved  for  the  la 
stage,  were  the  flesh  tints,  an  oper: 
tion  of  e.xtreme  delicacy.   The  pla 
was  then  printed  in  the  same  manni 
as  an  etching  or  dry-point. 

— Arthur  Heixtzelm.\n 
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SPORTS 


«  ♦  ♦  This  is  the  time  of  year 
when  pheasants  and  other  game  birds 
are  liberated  to  provide  fodder  for  tlie 
guns  of  tweed-clad  nimrods  and  dun- 
garee-clad hunters.  Taking  the  bird 
in  the  hand,  it  seems,  and  tossing  him 
back  into  the  bush  has  its  points  too. 

Bird  hunting  is  apt  to  be  a  patri- 
cian sport,  but  there  is  nothing  uppity 
about  Clayton  Spaukling  of  Lunen- 
burg who  has  hunted  for  years,  ever 
since  he  was  big  enough  to  hold  a 
gun  back  in  New  Hampshire.  Until 
recently,  he  raised  pheasants  for  lib- 
eration. Clayt  used  to  raise  about 
fifty  birds  a  year  behind  his  white- 
painted,  typically  New  England  home. 
Set  behind  the  house  among  the  tall 
trees,  he  had  a  yard  fenced  in  for  the 
baby  pheasants. 

Clayt  used  to  raise  Mallard  ducks, 
but  that  was  at  the  start  of  the  de- 
pression when  liunting  jobs  was  a 
more  common  sport  than  hunting 
birds.  His  hobby  got  too  expensive 
for  him  then  and  he  turned  to  grow- 
ing pheasants. 

He  emphasized  that  his  interest  in 
birds  was  the  same  as  his  interest  in 
hunting — purely  a  hobby.  He  has 
trained  his  own  dogs  and  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  a  real  lover  of  the 
chase.  The  interesting  stories  of  rais- 
ing game  birds  and  bird  hunting  is 
right  up  his  alley. 

It  wasn't  many  years  ago  that  Clayt 
got  his  first  eggs  from  a  genuine  Rus- 
sian prince,  by  the  name  of  Toumanov, 
who  raises  game  birds  for  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire.  These  eggs, 
^nlaller  than  a  hen's  egg  and  looking 
much  the  same,  were  set  to  hatch  un- 
der a  bantam  hen.  Bantam  hens  were 
necessary  because  a  bigger  hen  would 
crush  the  delicate  by-product  of  the 
female  pheasant. 

Pheasants  are  not  lacking  in  the 
mother  instinct  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  be  used  for  hatching 
purposes.  The  pheasant  is  thoroughly 
I  untameable  and  would  desert  the  eggs 
when  anyone  approached. 

The  little  hen  is  an  assiduous  nest 
sitter  and  in  no  time  at  all  there  are 
little  pheasants  running  around  the 
place.  As  another  illustration  of  the 
wildness  of  these  creatures  they  run 
from  the  hen  as  soon  as  they  are 


hatched  because  her  smell  and  sound 
stir  none  of  their  instincts.  An  en- 
closure has  to  be  built  to  keep  them 
near  the  warmth  of  the  hen  for  the 
first  few  days. 

They  get  the  best  of  food — game 
bird  pellets  which  are  mash  in  pellet 
form.  They  wax  fat  on  them  in  spite 
of  their  liking  for  rugged  accommo- 
dations. Clayt  has  put  pine  boughs  in 
their  cage  and  made  other  kinds  of 
shelters,  but  the  birds  refuse  to  be 
comfortable.  Even  in  the  winter  they 
dislike  the  shelters  that  he  provides, 
but  they  can  stay  in  the  open  all  winter 
so  long  as  they  have  plenty  to  eat. 

Pheasants  are  different  from  most 
game  birds,  Spaukling  commented. 
"Pheasants  like  swamp  and  low  land," 
he  said.  "They  roost  on  the  ground 
and  I  have  never  seen  one  in  a  tree," 
he  added.  Maybe  they  meet  a  nicer 
class  of  wildlife  that  way. 


"Try  hunting  them  without  a  dog 
if  you  want  to  see  how  clever  they 
are,"  he  continued.  These  birds  are 
never  tamed  ;  they're  really  wild.  After 
the  season  opens  and  a  few  shots  are 
fired  they  are  as  hard  to  find  as  pre- 
war tires. 

Spaukling  used  to  get  about  two 
dollars  each  for  the  birds  from  clubs 
who  wanted  to  liberate  them  on  their 
own  land.  Once  in  a  while  a  scared 
pheasant  would  fly  against  the  wire 
cage  and  break  a  wing.  When  that 
happened,  there  was  no  loss  because 
the  Spaulding  family  would  eat  that 
particular  bird.  A  few  times  he  has 
put  a  splint  on  the  wing  and  nursed 
the  bird  back.  More  often  he  did  not 
have  the  time  to  succor  the  injured 
specimen,  though. 

The  season  on  birds  opens  about 
October  20,  but  the  real  hunter  is 
starting  now  to  run  his  dogs  and  to 
make  other  preparations.  Birds  also 
are  being  set  free  now  because  they 
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need  a  nioiitli  after  liberation  to  be- 
come nsed  to  tlie  large  spaces.  The 
state  and  individual  clubs  are  starting 
to  stock  hunting  land  all  over  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lunenburg  is  in  the  area  north  of 
Boston  that  includes  Concord,  Little- 
ton, Fitchburg,  and  myriad  small 
farming  localities.  The  hunting  here, 
Clayt  says,  is  just  as  good  so  far  as 
birds  are  concerned,  as  in  many  places 
farther  a\va\'  and  harder  to  reach. 
Mucli  of  the  land  is  posted,  but 
farmers  generally  allow  hunting  on 
their  acres  if  they  can  be  sure  that  a 
hunter  has  a  respect  for  property  and 
won't  be  one  to  start  rires  and  tear 
down  fences. 

The  dogs  are  the  thing  that  make 
the  sport  expensive.  Beagles  for 
rabbit  hunting  are  easily  trained  and 
seldom  cost  over  twenty-five  dollars. 
Bird  dogs,  pointers  and  setters,  cost 
in  the  hundreds  sometimes.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  is  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  training  needed  to 
teach  a  dog  to  flush  birds. 

A  good  bird  dog  ranges  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  hunter  and  close 
enough  to  be  within  gunshot  range. 
The  dog  obeys  commands  telling  him 
to  stop,  to  go  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
the  promptness  of  his  obedience  is 
what  makes  him  good. 

A  bird  dog  has  to  be  smart  because 
pheasants  sometimes  confuse  him. 
The  birds  can  run  through  the  brush 
as  fast  as  a  rabbit.  The  dog  can  come 
to  ])oint  and  the  pheasant  might  keep 
moving.  The  dog  has  to  be  a  fast 
worker  because  when  the  hunter 
comes  to  flush  the  bird,  it  may  have 
moved  some  distance  and  the  doer  is 


confused.  He  has  to  keep  the  bird 
within  a  few  feet  and  keep  following 
him  through  the  brush. 

A  pheasant  is  a  hard  bird  to  kill 
and  a  wounded  bird  is  hard  to  find. 
Here  is  where  a  dog  comes  in  handy 
again.  Crippled  birds  seek  shelter  in 
a  hole  somewhere  and  only  a  dog  with 
a  good  nose  can  find  them. 

Bird  hunting  being  rather  more  ex- 
pensive than  other  kinds  of  woodland 
chase,  you  might  feel  that  there  is  a 
coolness  between  hunters  of  rabbits 
clad  in  dungarees  and  hunters  of 
pheasant  clad  in  tweeds.  The  truth 
is — straight  from  the  dog's  mouth — 
there  are  tweeded  rabbit  hunters  too. 

The  bird  season  lasts  only  a  month, 
and  after  that  one  month  is  over  a 
bird  hunter  usually  turns  to  hunting 
something  else.  No,  there  are  no 
sneers  or  snide  remarks  when  these 
two  different  kinds  of  hunter  meet 
in  the  woods.  So  far  as  hunters  them- 
selves are  concerned,  they  are  double- 
duty,  interchangeable,  and  reversible 
between  pheasant  and  rabbit. 

The  state  manages  to  keep  the 
hunters  of  birds  happy  for  thirty  days 
anyway.  Cardboard  cartons  full  of 
young  pheasant  will  be  leaving  the 
state  farms  and  private  grow-ers  any 
day  now.  Within  a  month,  in  time 
for  opening  of  the  season,  the  birds 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
in  the  woods. 

The  gleam  is  coming  back  to  the 
rheumy  eyes  of  rested  hunters  and 
their  dogs.  Thousands  of  pheasant  are 
being  set  free  for  their  pleasure  and 
they  can  look  forward  to  a  good 
season. 

— Sid  Shear 
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BOOKS 


♦  ♦  .  Richard  Tregaskis,  who 
wrote  Gnadfilcanel  Diary,  has  now 
given  us  his  first  hand  report  on  the 
invasion  of  Italy  in  his  latest  book, 
Invasion  Diary. 

With  North  Africa  as  a  jumping  ofif 
place,  Tregaskis  takes  up  his  reporting 
of  our  battle  for  Sicily  as  it  progressed 
slowly  from  town  to  town  until  we 
were  able  to  secure  a  foothold  on  the 
Italian  Mainland. 

The  author's  account  describes  the 
battles  for  Salerno,  Cassino  and 
Anzio,  in  a  clear,  crisp,  direct  style. 

Invasion  Diary  is  definitely  a  war 
correspondent's  eye-witness  account 
of  our  men  as  they  fought  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy.  There  is 
no  reference  to  how  war  reporters 
live  or  how  they  think  on  certain 
phases.  This  book,  thank  heavens,  is 
not  an  account  of  a  war  correspondent 
at  the  front,  but  is  a  vivid  account  of 
our  fighting  men. 

There  are  short  but  revealing  inter- 
views with  such  allied  war  heads  as 
Eisenhower,  Patton,  the  late  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  others  with  whom  he 
encountered  in  his  travels.  Taking 
you  right  into  the  front  lines,  the 
author  interviews  our  men,  he  talks 
to  the  wounded  men,  he  sets  down 
their  reactions,  their  feelings  about 
going  into  battle  or  after  they  have 
come  out  of  it. 

He  describes  the  long  painstakingly 
planned  Allied  bombing  of  Rome. 
Here  the  order  was  that  on  no  account 
was  the  Vatican  to  be  harmed.  He 
reveals  the  success  of  this  mission  as 
won  by  the  men  who  understook  the 
task.  He  relates  a  blow  by  blow  attack 
on  a  German  gun  position,  where 
shells  fell  all  about  him  or  whistled 
overhead.  (The  author  was  later 
wounded  in  the  head,  outside  of 
Cassino.) 

One  clear  fact  comes  to  the  fore  in 
reading  Invasion  Diary  and  that  is 
the  complete,  detailed  preparation  the 
Allies  make  before  they  occupy  a 
town  or  knock  out  a  gun  position. 
We  don't  waste  men ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  seem  to  bend  over  backwards 
not  to  lose  any  number  of  men.  Tre- 
gaskis describes  again  and  again  our 
side  blasting  an  enemy  position,  mak- 
ing certain  that  when  the  time  does 


come  for  sending  in  the  soldiers,  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  casualties. 

The  author  has  high  praise  for  our 
flying  fortress,  which  has  knocked  out 
the  German  Luftwaffe,  and  for  the 
men  in  the  field.  Invasion  Diary  itself 
is  a  tribute  to  their  courage  and  valor 
which  may  be  read  with  pride  by  all. 

The  author  has  condensed  the 
Italian  campaign  into  a  compact  pic- 
ture which  reveals  the  American 
soldier  in  his  fight  against  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  a  picture  we  can  be  proud 
of  and  Invasion  Diary  has  done  it 
justice. 

♦  ♦  .  Gilbert  Gabriel's  /  Got  a 
Country  is  more  a  travelog  than 
a  good  comfort  novel,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  second  book  in  recent 
months  to  be  written  on  the  Alaskan 
scene,  /  Got  a  Country  mirrors  the 
teeming  action  and  color  which  mili- 
tary and  civilian  alike  have  brought 
to  Alaska  durmg  tnis  war. 


Mr.  Gabriel's  432  pages  are 
crowded  with  soldiers,  nurses,  actors 
and  actresses,  natives,  whales,  Indians 
and  Eskimos.  His  book  does  at  times 
center  all  four  leading  groups  of  char- 
acters. One  is  the  Kane  family  who 
live  on  a  house  boat.  Then  there  are 
the  three  American  soldiers  who  land 
on  Alaska  whose  lives  become  en- 
twined, although  they  are  as  unlike 
as  any  three  men  could  be.  One  is 
an  adventure  loving  Lieutenant  whose 
only  concern  in  life  was  where  the 
next  flight  would  occur  and  who 
the  next  blonde  on  his  list  would  be. 
There  is  Lieut.  Geisser,  who  should 
have  returned  some  years  before,  and 
who  would  become  completely  lost  if 
he  lost  his  Army  Manual.  The  other 
soldier  was  Corporal  Hansen  from 
Brooklyn. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  has 
crammed  too  much  material  into  this 
one  book.  His  main  group  of  char- 
acters become  lost  in  the  maze  of  all 
the  other  people,  and  the  action  of  the 
whole  story  bogs  down  under  weighty 
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description  of  Alaskan  country  and 
customs. 

/  Got  a  Cotmtry  may  well  lead  the 
way  to  other  books  on  the  Alaskan 
scene. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Probably  no  one  is  better 
qualified  than  is  Frazier  Hunt  to  write 
a  MacArthur  and  the  War  Against 
the  Japs.  A  competent  war  corre- 
spondent, an  acknowledged  military 
strategist  and  a.  long-time  personal 
friend  of  MacArthur,  Mr.  Hunt  tells 
simply,  clearly,  and  direct  the  story 
of  those  Pre- Pearl  Harbor  days  on 
the  Philippines.  His  story  reveals 
the  handicaps  and  the  problems  which 
confronted  MacArthur  in  his  desire 
to  fortify  these  all  important  islands. 
Mr.  Hunt  reveals  the  lackadaisical 
attitude  on  the  part  of  many  heads  of 
the  Government  toward  the  growing 
critical  situation  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  Then  he  describes 
the  realization  that  a  Japanese  danger 
of  some  sort  was  rapidly  becoming 
imminent  and  the  feverish  rush 
against  time  to  remedy  the  negligence 
of  the  past. 

In  MacArthur,  the  United  States 
had  a  man  who  thrived  on  huge  un- 
dertakings. Hunt,  in  his  study  of  our 
famous  General,  shows  that  time  and 
again  the  General  possessed  a  deep 
and  abiding  spiritual  fiber  on  which 
he  relied. 

MacArthur  once  told  Hunt  that  he 
had  utter  and  complete  confidence  in 
a  Merciful  God,  and  then  he  added, 
"And  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves." 

This  portrait  of  our  famous  leader 
in  the  Philippines  is  most  gratifying 
and  encouraging  in  the  face  of  the 
eventual  concentration  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  theatre.  It  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  we  have  a  leader,  tough- 
ened by  actual  experience,  strength- 
ened by  a  knowledge  complete  and 
thorough  of  the  Japanese  and  their 
method  of  fighting  a  war. 

Frazier  Hunt  could  only  have 
written  such  an  account  with  his  back- 
ground and  the  personal  confidence  of 
MacArthur,  and  it  is  for  our  con- 
sideration that  such  a  splendid  book 
has  been  written  at  this  particular 
time  when  one  phase  of  the  war  is 
nearing  a  close  and  another  is  claim- 
ing our  best  all-out  efforts. 


Mystery 

♦  ♦  ♦  Till  Death  Do  Us  Part, 
by  John  Dickson  Carr,  is  a  baffling 
murder  with  a  number  of  new  twists 
to  recommend  to  all  whodunit  fans. 
The  murder  happens  in  a  locked  room 
(the  author  is  noted  for  this  setup) 
and  for  a  time  Dr.  Giddion  Fell  is  as 
mystified  as  the  reader,  but  he  soon 
becomes  aware  of  the  designed  plot 
and  everything  is  solved  very  nicely 
and  the  reader  has  had  a  lot  of  fun 
to  boot. 

The  Amethyst  Spectacles,  by  Fran- 
ces Crane,  concerns  itself  with  a 
Marine  on  leave  who  turns  detective 
to  investigate  the  murder  of  one  Ray 
Thayer  and  a  couple  of  more  victims. 
With  the  aid  of  his  wife,  the  Marine 
proceeds  to  weed  out  false  clues,  red 
herrings  and  what  have  you,  to  solve 
the  murders  and  make  the  reader 
happy.  Good  detecting. 

Notes  From  a  Fly-Leaf 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  year  1944  marks  the 
one  hundred  and  eighth  year  of  book 
publication  under  tlie  imprint  of 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  and 
the  twentieth  year  of  association  be- 
tween   Little   and   Brown   and  the 


Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

This  distinguished  publishing  house 
has  for  the  .  past  years  (especially 
since  war  restrictions  went  into  ef- 
fect) had  as  its  motto  "Fewer  and 
Better  Books." 

That  they  have  lived  by  this  motto 
is  evident  from  their  listings  of  89 
new  books  published  in  the  year  1929 
as  against  49  books  to  be  published  in 
the  present  year. 

♦  .  .  Another  literary  event  of 
this  year  is  the  twentieth  anniversary 
recently  of  Tlie  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  the  magazine  for  all  literal. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  this  August 
magazine  has  been  a  bond  between 
publishers  and  booksellers ;  and 
author  and  reader. 

At  one  time  or  another,  they  have 
had  articles,  poems,  or  book  reviews 
by  the  country's  leading  men  of 
literature,  their  "20th  Anniversary 
Issue"  (Aug.  5)  was  devoted  to 
"Literature  Between  the  Two  Wars" 
and  included,  among  others,  articles 
by  Clifton  Fadiman,  Bernard  De  Voto 
and  Christopher  Morley,  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Saturday  Ret'icw  oj  Litera- 
ture familv.  ^ 

— George  Moonev 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH   

fiiTvviiian  Roomj  ifoteT  Biltmore,"  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave.   2:}}L2:J.^^^    ^   'J^  _ 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  PTaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
&  40th  St.  (WI.  2-1200).  Payson  Re's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves 
$2.50  after      p.m.  and  $2.00  other_days 

Roosevelt  Hotel  GrifC'4'5th"'5t.  &~Madison 
Ave.   (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hote 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sim.  $1.00  week- 
days, $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  top  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  a  ■  Hudson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  n  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  co    ,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  L  son,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Di  er  from  $2.00-$2.50 
Sat.  &  Sun.  Min  :  2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Cha  terbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheons 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M.  No  cover— No 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  -Dinner  from 
$L75.  No  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
day.  A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Dinner  from  $1.25.   3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760) 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper. 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.    Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 

,  from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  c  sine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 

Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 


MO. 


Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other. days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever. 
Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  $1.65. 

One  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for 
yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70,  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).   Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,  54th  &■ 
B'way.  For  hnicheon  and  dinner  and 
top,  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.  Outstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

Oyster  Bar,  Grand  Central  Tenninal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  Oyster  Bar  is  farnous 
'round  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  course,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  service  is  speedy. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food; 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.  7  East  44th  St , 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  Open 

I  A.M.  daily.  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M.— 
$1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Coimtry,  284  Park  Ave.  man- 
hattan's  newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  food. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefe  ler 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.    Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.    Op  n 

II  to  1  A.M.  incl.  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  $1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI. 
2-9437).  Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare 
serv'ed.   Closed  Sun. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St. 
(EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French  Restau- 
rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI. 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe 
luncheon  $1.50,  and  a  Pre- Theatre  din- 
ner from  $2  from  6  P.M.  A  la  carte 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  thei 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason- 
able prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'way,  Broadway's  Town 
Hall. 

Mayan,  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800). 
Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  food. 
Luncheon  entrees  from  65c.  Sizzling 
skillet  dinner,  from  SI. 75.  Different  na- 
tional dish  each  day. 

Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785). 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALLAN 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185). 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  ItalianI 
food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Ital- 
ian food,  including  time  honored  favor- 
ites. Bar,  Luncheons  and  Dinner. 
Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-551  l)j 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect! 
meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm,  344  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873)| 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  din- 
ing. Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Norse- 
men. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056)j 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord! 
Dinner  from  $1.85.  No  minimum  except 
Sat. 

SWISS  j 
Swiss  PaviUon,  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.I 
5-8680).  Superb  Swiss  and  Continenta' 
food.  Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon  fron- 
$1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.00.  Closed  Sun 
day. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newesi 
Skipper   Restaurant    at    7    E.    44th  St 
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m  CONTINENTAL 


CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON 


Stein  Bloch  Clothes  for  fall  are  twice  as  stylish 
as  last  year  and  fabrics  are  brighter  and  more 
colorful.  New  drape  or  semi'conservative 
models  in  single  and  double  breasted  coats. 

Priced  from 


Cream-Tint  Foundation 


/ 


At  last... at  last  — a  make-up 
foundation  that  combines  all  the  happy 

elements  of  cake  and  cream.  Smooth  it 
on  like  a  cream,  it  feels  marvelous,  keeps 

your  complexion  dewy-fresh  for  hours  and 
actually  helps  your  skin.  That  flawlessly 
finished  look  you've  envied  in  other  women, 

is  yours  — ms/an//v.  Helena  Rubinstein's 
White  Flame  Cream-Tint  Foundation  is  new 
and  absolutely  different.  What's  more,  it's 

scented  with  Helena  Rubinstein's  heart- 
stirring  White  Flame  perfume. 
Don't  miss  it!  1.50 /Vui  roju 

Peachbloom,  Rachel,  Mauresque,  Rico  Suntan 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door  Canteen 

of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Bldg., 
48  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Open  nightly, 
6  P.  M.  to  midnight.  Stage  entertain- 
ment, free  refreshments,  dancing.  Hub. 
9475. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston— Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Offic^Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,  Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army   &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32   City  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
BiuToughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  onlv) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
Ken.  7800. 


Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in  and 
around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Y.M.C.U. 
Building,  48  Boylston  Street,  next  to  Tour- 
aine  Hotel.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Telephone, 
Liberty  7968. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.    Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 

Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  may  take  books  away. 
Ocean  Cruise  to  Provincetown.  Special 
rates  for  servicemen.  S.S.  Steel  Pier  sails 
at  9.30  A.M.  week  days  and  Sundays  from 
Foster's  Wharf — 9  hour  ocean  cruise — 1^ 
hours  in  historic  Provincetown  on  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod.  Dancing,  refreshments,  games 
and  other  recreation  on  board.  Call  Hub 
2650. 
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Go   ahead  and 

DREAM  .  .  . 

the  first  step  toward 

HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Yes,  before  you're  in  the  mood 
fo  buy  a  home,  you'll  want  to 
dream  about  it  -furnish  it,  shrub 
it — all  in  your  mind. 

This  is  step  one— you  take  yourself. 

Steps  two  and  three — we  take 
with  you  into  our  Own-Your- 
Own-Home  Club. 

Never  wasowning  your  own  home 
more  practical  than  under  this 
plan.  It  is  custom-er  made,  to 
suit  one's  own  particular  wants 
and  financial  needs. 

If  home-owning  is  on  your  mind, 
come  in,  and  talk  it  over. 

We  arc  Homemat^ers 

MERCHANTS 

COOPERATIVK  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

%:  -k  ^ 
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i  MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO   APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

5  X  7      f  ^95 

photos 

Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 


SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 


FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Beacon 
Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's  newest 
popular  price  restaurant.  Fine  food 
nicely  served  in  a  delightful  atmosphere. 
Breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  including 
Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Durgin-Park,  30  North  Market  Street 
(CAP.  2038).  Nationally  famous  dining 
rooms.  Good  substantial  food,  served  the 
way  you  like  it.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  market  district,  and  plenty  of 
market  men  eat  here,  too. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanove 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners.  Good  music 
for  dancing  here.  Luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper.   Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
at  Kenmore  Square  offers  superb  food 
and  the  best  wines  and  liquors.  Nota- 
ble at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe  Socie- 
ty" is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name  will 
be  served  to  equal  the  best  you  have 
had  elsewhere.    A  gourmet's  paradise. 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB. 
1340).  Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine  food 
that's  prepared  by  chefs  who  know  their 
business.   Always  superlative  food. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont  at 
School  Streets.  A  popular  price  restau- 
rant serving  world  famous  Parker  House 
food.  One  of  Boston's  showplace  res- 
taurants. Open  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  except  Sundays. 
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Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room. 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served.    $1  cover  charge  after  10  p.  m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 


Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 


The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen. 


The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 


Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
$2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 


Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  $1  cover 
charge  after  9  p.  m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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Your  face— as  appealing, 

V , 

^    as  fresh  as  a  garden  flower when  you  - 

%. 

make  up  to  nature  with 
TONE'§  flower-inspired  make-up  shades. 

There's  a  perfect  Complexion^ 

Tint  for  you— and  a  special 

A- 

flower  make-up  color  too! 
Try  TONE— you'll  be  charmed - 
as  will  everyone  who  sees  you. 
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OMPLEXION  TINTS 

ild  Rose  —  wash  your  face  in 
nk  — fabulous  flattery. 

ihlia  — for  a  warmer, 
isier  underglow. 

ttersweet  — if  you  like  to  make 
e  sun  your  very  own. 


Dmplexion  Tints, 
00,  2.50 


Hi... 


MATCHED   MAKE-UP  GARDEN 

Lipstick,  1.00.  Rouge,  1.00 
Face  Powder,  1.50— all  available 
in  all  these  flower-fresh  tone  colors: 

Wild  Rose       Dahlia  Poppy 
Bittersweet        Japonica       Wood  Violet 


TONE  LABORATORIES  INC.,  730    5TH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  19 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 


Fogg  Museum,  cor.  Broadway  and  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient  art;  Oriental 
sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  jades;  Ro- 
manesque sculpture;  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish  painting;  French  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting;  English  and  American 
painting;  drawings;  prints;  Pre-Colum- 
bian art;  special  exhibitions.  Open  week- 
days 9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at 
3  o'clock;  closed  on  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  138  Newbury  St. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30, 


SIGHT  SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Garden  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  "Old  North" 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street.  The 
oldest  church  in  Boston.  Signal  lantems 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  waming  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
dunng  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1831. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  frame  building  in  city  of 
Boston,  with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily, 
10-4.    Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  master- 
piece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 


A  RARE 

TREAT! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA. 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

IF  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
For  a  collection  or  gift,  tfiis  is  your 
invitation  to  sfiop  at  tlie 


iiin&anr 

Art  OiaUerirB.  Ktb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


Blake's 


GIFTS 


Est.  i86g 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 


GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.30  A.  M.  to  8.30  P.  M. 
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FROM  WITCHES  TO 
OUIJI 

♦  ♦  ♦  Back  in  the  clays  when  Bos- 
tonians  lived  largely  upon  baked 
beans,  wild  turkey  and  parched  corn, 
Salem  put  itself  on  the  map  by  the 
quaint  old  custom  of  hanging  those 
females  —  and  males  as  well  —  who 
were  suspected  of  dabbling  in  the  oc- 
cult arts  and  carrying  on  conversations 
with  the  Devil.  But  accommodations 
for  hanging  parties  on  Hanging  Hill  in 
the  old  witch-hanging  town  wouldn't 
be  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  Bos- 
tonians  as  well  as  the  Salem  residents 
who  are  now  in  mental  and  verbal 
contact  with  some  minor  demon  or 
disembodied  spirit  from  the  unknown. 

The  vogue  for  communication  with 
"spirits"  or  what  have  you  that  can't 
be  seen  isn't  limited  to  professional 
mediums  any  more.  No  well-equipped 
home  is  without  its  "ouiji"  or  "swami" 
board,  and  while  the  biggest  depart- 
ment stores  and  major  chain  stores 
sell  these  boards  as  games,  lots  of  Bos- 
tonians  take  their  seances  with  the 
unknown  very  seriously  and  spend 
hours  each  evening  trying  to  discover 
when  the  war  will  end,  who  will  win, 
whether  that  handsome  lieutenant  will 
return  and  propose  or  what  Aunt  Pen- 
elope, who  was  taken  suddenly  anil 
left  no  will,  meant  to  do  with  the  fam- 
ily silver. 

The  "swami"  as  the  ouiji  is  known 
in  its  present  form,  answers  practically 
anything  you  want  to  ask,  but  not 
always  truthfully.  If  you  try  to  pin  it 
down  to  something  that  the  spiriti 
contact  thinks  is  none  of  your  affair, 
it  has  a  place  marked  "Reception 
poor"  which  comes  in  handy  for  times 
when  you  get  nothing  you  can  under- 
stand on  this  occult  form  of  radio. 

One  Back  Bay  matron,  who  goes  in 
for  all  forms  of  the  occult,  became 
addicted  to  the  earlier  form  of  "swa- 
mi" several  years  ago  and  being  meth-j 
odical,  kept  a  stenographic  record  of 
all  the  information  handed  out  to  her 
on  the  board.  The  results  of  her  sur- 
vey showed  some  interesting  points 
which  may  guide  the  present  crop  of 
"swami"  fans  in  their  conversations 
with  the  unseen  spirits. 

First,  it  seems  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  unobstructed  universe  are  a  lot 
busier  than  we  are,  and  prefer  to  get 


(      down  to  serious  conversation  as  fast 
1      as  possible  and  not  waste  time  on 
I      small  talk.  One  regular  caller  on  the 
Back  Bay  lady,  according  to  her  re- 
port, was  the  spirit  of  the  famous  as- 
trologer,  Evangeline  Adams.  Miss 
Adams  used  to  get  fifty  dollars  for 
half  hour  interviews  during  the  last 
years  of  her  life,  and  she  hasn't  forgot- 
ten, it  seems,  tliat  her  time  is  worth 
money,  even  in  the  after  life.  She 
came  around  (in  thought)  only  by 
appointment,  never  showed  up  until 
the  exact  moment  of  the  exact  day 
designated  as  agreeable  for  her  to 
answer  a  few  serious  questions,  and 
signed  off  with  the  j^romptness  of  a 
busy  executive  who  has  a  lot  of  clients 
waiting.   As  might  be  expected,  she 
I,      preferred  to  talk  on  her  favorite  topic 
I      of  the  planets  and  their  influence,  but 
'      when  it  came  to  this,  a  spook  who  in- 
i      sisted  that  he  was  (or  had  been)  the 
great  astronomer  Flammarion  passed 
out  the  news  that  the  planet  Vulcan, 
•      which  has  been  only  briefly  glimpsed 
'■'      since  it  was  first  observed  almost  two 
«      hundred  years  ago,  was  causing  all  the 
i      sun  spots  and  weather  changes  and 
''      should  also  be  blamed  for  our  labor 
troubles. 

The  Back  Bay  dabbler  in  occult 
wisdom  points  with  a  "This  proves  it 
i  I  tells  the  truth"  air  to  a  prediction  made 
several  years  ago  that  if  the  Russians 
could  hold  out  in  the  southeast  they 
would  raise  an  army  there  and  chase 
the  Germans  clear  off  the  map,  but 
this  military  mind  among  the  denizens 
of  the  out  of  this  world  plane  wouldn't 
tell  when  the  war  would  end  and  only 
hinted  do  irly  of  a  hard  tim      corr  e. 

The  usual  consultant  of  the  unseen 
forces  is  more  interested,  it  seems,  in 
what  will  happen  to  her  than  in  what 
is  ahead  for  the  human  race  in  the  days 
to  come,  but  here,  too,  the  "swami" 
can  be  distressingly  vague  in  the  wis- 
dom he  hands  out.  He  figures  that 
since  he  isn't  charging  for  his  advice, 
you  can't  sue  him  or  refuse  to  come 
back  if  it  isn't  satisfactory — or  if  you 
do  swear  off  this  special  line  of  advice, 
there  are  plenty  of  others  waiting  to 
tune  in  on  him.  But  he  plays  safe  by 
handing  out  such  philosophical  advice 
as  telling  you  that  if  you  fail  to  get  the 
lieutenant  you're  waiting  for,  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  have  made 
a  poor  husband  anyhow. 
Occultists  claim  that  those  who  pass 


out  of  this  realm  of  mortal  limitations 
are  in  a  better  position  to  look  not 
only  into  the  future,  in  which  practi- 
cally everyone  is  interested,  but  into 
the  past,  in  which  a  few  of  those  who 
believe  in  reincarnation  like  to  delve. 
This,  too,  seems  to  have  its  ups  and 
downs,  as  the  Back  Bay  experimenta- 
list in  occult  radio  hook-ups  found. 
She  gave  a  party  at  which  the  ouiji 
board  did  the  entertaining,  and  some 
lively  entertaining"  it  was  after  the 
guests  started  to  ask  for  details  of  past 
incarnations.  The  hostess  felt  flattered 
no  end  when  she  was  pointed  out  as 
the  reincarnated  soul  of  that  frivolous 
French  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
lost  her  head  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  persisted  in  knowing  what  other 
royal  parts  she  had  played  in  the  past 
lives. 

Ouiji  boards  having  no  diplomacy 
or  tact,  the  prompt  answer  was  one 
which  left  the  lady  gasping.  The  old 
gossip  on  the  unseen  world  end  of  the 
line  wrote  glibly : 

"In  a  day  when  Rome  was  the  wick- 
edest place  in  the  world,  you  were  the 
worst  of  the  wicked  in  that  place." 

The  lady  didn't  want  to  know  any 
more,  but  her  guests  insisted  on  names 
being  called.  They  might  have  ex- 
pected what  they  got,  but  the  lady 
didn't — and  it  cured  her  of  asking 
about  her  mysterious  past.  Seems  as 
if  she'd  been  that  very  very  sinful 
lady,  the  Empress  Agrippina,  who 
gave  cards  and  spades  to  all  the  other 
ladies  of  her  court  when  it  came  to 
breaking  the  moral  codes  of  that  care- 
less day. 

The  Back  Bay  lady  takes  pains  to 
point  out,  however,  that  very  little 
faith  can  be  put  in  some  of  these  ouiji 
addicts  on  the  further  side,  as  they 
make  a  practice  of  grabbing  the  broad- 
casting end  of  their  communicating 
medium  and  saying  all  sorts  of  things, 
a  lot  of  them  sheer  scandal. 

But  if  you  are  strong  minded  and 
curious  and  have  no  one  else  to  talk  to 
in  the  evenings,  you'd  be  surprised 
what  funny  companions  you  can  fish 
out  of  the  outer  spaces  with  a  little 
practice  on  the  newest  form  of  this 
oldest  mechanical  means  of  occult 
communication.  But  don't  blame  me 
if  you  find  that  you  were  the  Witch 
of  Endor  or  some  such  character. 

— Lenora  Ross 


Bi  SMi  IT'S  HBniABlM 
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For  excellent  selection,  choice 
peltries  and  individual  fashions 
this  is  the  nnonth  to  invest  in  a 
fine  fur. 

SpauSding  &  Riedel 

Incorporated 

FUR  SALON 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 


COOLEYS 


INC. 


Established  1  860 

English  Leather 
Billfolds 

Ch  ma  and  Gl  ass 

34  Newbury  St. 
KEN.  3887  Bosfon 


BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY-NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 

LONgwood  8380 


THE  GREAT  "KIPLING  CHECK  MYSTERY" 
WAS  SOLVED  IN  BOSTON 


♦  ♦  ♦  RuDYARD  Kipling  did  not 
like  something  that  he  saw  on  a  visit 
to  Boston  during  the  last  year  of  his 
residence  in  America.  In  the  study  of 
a  noted  autograj^h  collector,  he  dis- 
covered hanging  on  the  wall  a  small 
frame  with  a  check  that  he  had  drawn 
only  a  few  weeks  before  for  a  case  of 
bottled  beer,  but  which  had  never  been 
cashed. 

He  had  at  last  solved  the  mystery 
of  his  missing  checks ! 

Not  long  before  he  had  thought  it 
wise  to  adopt  one  of  the  customs  of 
the  prudent  New  Englander.  While 
his  new  house  "Naulahka"  had  been 
slowly  taking  shape  on  a  knoll  not  far 
from  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  he  had 
become  alarmed  over  his  mounting  ex- 
penses. As  a  means  of  check-up,  he 
had  finally  gone  to  a  bank,  opened  an 
account  and  arranged  to  pay  all  his 
bills  by  personal  check. 

For  a  short  time  the  new  arrange- 
ment worked  perfectly.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  items  to  be  paid,  but 
for  every  one,  whether  it  amounted  to 
no  more  than  50  cents,  a  check  signed 
by  "Rudyard  Kipling"  was  always 
forthcoming. 

Then  something  happened.  When 
Kipling  checked  his  bank  account,  a 
number  of  the  checks  seemed  to  be 
missing.  Each  time  his  bank  book 
was  returned,  it  showed  considerably 
more  to  his  credit  than  was  indicated 


by  the  stubs.  The  writer  couldn't  ac- 
count for  the  discrepancy,  no  matter 
how  hard  he  tried. 

But  then,  coming  to  Boston,  he 
made  that  amazing  discovery  in  the 
famous  autograph  collector's  study. 
Hopping  mad,  he  made  a  thorough 
investigation  upon  his  return  to  Brat- 
tleboro. 

What  he  found  out  made  him  fairly 
fume.  It  seems  that  a  lively  market 
had  sprung  up  among  autograph 
hounds  for  his  uncancelled  checks. 
The  shrewd  Yankee  storekeepers, 
knowing  a  good  thing  when  they  saw 
it,  had  not  been  slow  about  supplying 
the  demand.  This  was  not  surprising, 
as,  in  more  than  one  case,  a  check  had 
brought  a  higher  figure  than  it  would 
if  it  had  been  turned  in  to  the  bank 
teller's  window. 

Fancy  prices  were  always  obtained 
when  a  duplicate  memorandum  of  the 
account  was  attached  to  the  check. 
For  example,  a  bill  against  "Mr.  Rud- 
yard Kipling"  for  5  pounds  of  cheese, 
when  accompanied  by  an  autograph 
check  for  $1.25,  brought  spirited  bids 
from  the  autograph  seekers. 

Kipling  lost  no  time  in  breaking  up 
this  traffic.  The  very  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  burn  his  check  book.  From 
that  time  forward,  as  long  as  he  stayed' 
in  America,  all  his  bills  were  paid  inj 
cash.  ' 
— Paul  V.  D.  Hoysradt 


'  No  !    Not  even  one  '  itsy-bitsy  '  gallon  ! 
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ESTROIAR 


This  remarkable  cream  contains  Biocine,*  equivalent  of  an  ^strogenii. 
substance  which  is  plentiful  in  youth  but  which  grows  less  with  each  passing 
year.  Used  as  directed,  Estrolar  is  most  important  in  attaining  a  youthful 
appearance  of  face,  neck,  and  hands!  30-day  supply,  5.50.  Twin  jars,  10.00 

Look  Prettier  with  Gourielli  Make-up 


EMULSION  CLEANSER,  the  gentle,  modern  way  to  cleanse 
your  skin  before  applying  make-up.  Goes  on  like 
melted  velvet,  softens  and  soothes.  1.50  and  3.00 

ERMINE  FOUNDATION,  blends  with  your  own  coloring, 
conceals  little  flaws,  gives  a  dewy  finish 
under  your  powder.  2.00  and  3.50 


"moonlight  mist"  face  POWDER,  a  beautiful  mist 
blended  to  match  your  natural  coloring,  instead  of 
artificially  covering  it.  1.50  and  3.00 

LUSTRE  lipstick,  young  glowing  color 
for  lips  and  cheeks,  gives  a  natural  match. 
Velvety  base  stays  on  and  protects.  1.50  piusioMa 


SOLD  AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.    &   WM.  FILEIVE'S  SOXS  CO* 
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R.H.STEARNS  CO. 


RANDOMS  Sffe/oon 

Casual  walking  slices  at  tlieir  Lest  .  .  .  our  Randoms 
enjoy  an  enviatle  reputation  for  distinction  and  com- 
fort. .  .  .  5ee  tlie  newe'st  editions  on  our  second  floor. 


COMMON  TALK 


Signs 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  of  our  very  good 
friends,  a  gentleman  who  has  to 
travel  a  lot  even  during  these  days, 
brings  us  back  a  prize  sign  seen  near 
the  New  Brunswick,  Xew  Jersey  rail- 
road station. 

Painted  boldly  across  a  wooden 
building  was  the  following  literary 
masterpiece : 

"WASHINGTON  FISHERIES 
INC. 

\\'e  are  on  the  wrong  street  but 
we  have  the  right  prices  and  quality. 

If  anything  swims,  clings  or 
crawls  WE  HA\'E  IT." 

The  only  thing  we  wonder  about 
is  do  they  have  any  fresh  octopus 
steaks  ?  And  how  does  an  octopus  nav- 
igate? Swim?  Cling?  Crawl? 

Hozv  to  Get  a  Hotel  Room 

♦  ♦  ♦  IMosT  recent  example  of  will- 
to-win  we've  heard  lately  from  the 
hotel  reservations  windows  is  the  one 
about  the  man  who  hung  around  the 
reservations  ofifice  insisting  that  he 
had  made  a  reservation  two  weeks 
before.  No  dice.  The  girl  was  not 
impressed.  Finally,  the  man  opened 
the  door  to  the  office  and  came  in  to 
help  her  look.  Still  no  success. 

The  engaging  character  remained 
morosely  in  the  office  until  the  girl 
had  to  leave  her  desk  for  a  moment 
and  go  outside.  When  she  came  back, 
she  found  him  busily  writing  his  own 
reservation,  pre-dating  it.  and  getting 


ready  to  sli])  it  in  the  rack.  The  girl 
got  all  set  to  take  drastic  action,  but 
the  room-hunter  smiled  pleasantly 
and  said : 

''Oh,  well,  it  was  worth  a  try,  don't 
you  think?  It  worked  in  two  other 
cities." 

He  turned  and  walked  calmly  out  of 
the  office,  headed  for  another  hotel, 
no  doubt. 

Buy  and  Sell 

♦  ♦  ♦  A,  VERY  prosperous  person 
we  know  entered  one  of  Boston's 
more  exclusive  booteries  one  busy 
Saturday  afternoon.  She  had  a  lot  of 
loot  in  her  purse  and  she  wanted 
shoes,  comfortable  shoes  whatever 
they  might  cost.  At  the  door,  she  was 
met  by  a  harassed-looking  manager 
who  was  mopping  his  brow  and  mut- 
tering mild  curses  under  his  breath. 

Every  seat  in  the  plush  spot  was 
crowded.  Sales  people  were  rushing 
feverishly  from  chair  to  chair,  shov- 
ing shoes  on  feet  at  a  fast  rate.  Our 
prosperous  friend  waited  for  a  half 


hour  and  then  ai)proached  the  man- 
ager. Could  he,  she  wanted  to  know, 
dig  her  up  something  in  a  black  pump, 
size  7AAA. 

The  manager  looked  at  her,  a 
calculating  gleam  in  his  eye : 

"Look,    lady,"    he    said  wearily, 
"we're  too  busy  to  take  care  of  you 
now,  but  would  you  like  a  job?" 
Song  IV ritiiig 

.  .  .  N  ow  THE  world  has  ad- 
justed itself  to  another  serious  prob- 
lem. Or  rather,  some  brilliant  mind 
has  fixed  it  up  so  that  the  world 
doesn't  need  to  suffer  too  much  from 
the  thousands  of  people  who  have 
songs  in  their  heads  and  nothing  to  do 
with  'em.  A  bright-eyed  gentleman 
has  invented  a  device  called  a  Compos- 
a-ti(iie  which  creates  chord  progres- 
sions and  notes  to  go  with  your 
melody.  You  move  a  series  of  dials 
and  bingo,  you  get  the  correct  notes 
and  chords  to  fit  the  need. 

All  this  is  very  nice.  Plentv  of 
l)eople  who  can  locate  a  note  or  two 
on  the  piano  can  now  whip  together 
a  special  song  for  the  bridge  party 
or  a  Marching  and  Chowder  Club 
session.  The  hostess  can  greet  her 
guests  with  a  little  selection  espec- 
ially for  them.  But  the  inventor  has 
not  stopped  with  this  wedge  in  the 
door  of  composition.  .\  neat  and  in- 
formation-packed book  accompanies 
the  gadget,  and  even  if  you've  never 
been  able  to  locate  middle  C,  your 
day  has  arrived.  You'll  find  it  via 
the  chart. 
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As  the  promotional  "puff"  points 
out,  this  is  "a  simple  new  method  for 
writing  the  melody  to  your  own  song 
hit.  Create  your  own  tune,  put  those 
words  to  your  own  melody!  Simple, 
easy  to  use,  thousands  of  songs  prac- 
tically written  for  you.  All  you  do  is 
select  your  rhythmic  notes  and  chord 
progressions !" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  simple 
method  of  cooking  up  a  practical 
musical  number  to  fit  the  words  float- 
ing around  in  your  composer's  noggin. 
^^^e  did  it.  And  as  the  inventor  points 
out,  he  researched  over  a  thousand 
songs  before  sitting  down  to  work 
out  the  musical  "machine."  Even  an 
experienced  arranger  finds  the  Com- 
pos-a-tune  a  mental  refresher  every 
now  and  then. 

It's  the  social  implications  whicli 
bother  us  now  that  we  own  this  $3 


"  Bazooka  " 


prize.  What  will  ASCAP  members 
do  about  the  invention  ?  Are  the  mem- 
bers going  to  gnash  their  teeth  and 
demand  a  union  for  amateurs?  Who 
will  protect  the  band  leader  from  a 
deluge  of  simple  melodies  whipped 
up  by  us  simple  spirits?  Oh,  well, 
have  you  heard  the  latest  song  writ- 
ten by  our  elevator  girl?  It  goes  like 
this.  .  .  . 

Influence 

♦  ♦  ♦  A.  NEW  way  of  sliowing  in- 
fluence and  being  the  life  of  the  partv 
croj^iped  uj)  in  a  busy  restaurant  the 
other  day,  at  the  food  bar.  The  wait- 
ress, scrambling  hurriedly  to  the  pass 
window  to  call  in  her  order  put  the 
proposition  this  way : 

"Hey,  Joe,  an  order  of  corned  beef 
and  cabbage  for  my  sister !"  Pause. 
"Better  make  it  good  this  time." 


Post-lVar  Plans 


H, 


LERE  s  .\  little  incidental  in- 
formation about  the  future  plans  of 
RCA  Victor.  It  seems  that  dealer; 
have  been  advised  on  what  wil 
happen  to  records.  The  use  of  syn- 
thetic or  plastics  in  record  compound: 
will  provide  better  records  with  les: 
surface  noise  and  less  breakage 
liability.  Before  the  war,  the  volumi 
of  record  purchases  had  alread} 
equalled  the  all-time  high  achievec 
in  the  "good  old  days"  before  radio 
Record  companies  firmly  e.xpect  t( 
leave  these  totals  behind  like  a  tirec 
nag  at  the  post  when  production  bei 
gins  to  catch  up  witli  the  demand. 

Another  bit  of  incidental  infornia 
tion  is  that  only  15  per  cent  of  th( 
potential  market  is  at  present  equip 
ped  with  phonograph  turntables 
thus  leaving  the  field  wide  open. 
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A  brief  suniiiiary  of  the  background 
of  tlie  record  industry  turns  up  a  few 
interesting  facts.  Edison  invented  his 
famous  tinfoil  machine  which  not 
only  recorded  but  reproduced  sound  in 
1877.  The  reproduction,  however, 
was  so  crude  that  the  gadget  was  con- 
sidered of  no  practicable  value.  The 
real  history  of  the  phonograph  dates 
back  to  1897.  In  that  year,  Emile 
Berliner  developed  a  flat  disc  record 
with  a  laterally  undulating  groove 
which  not  only  vibrated  the  reproduc- 
ing stylus  but  guided  it  across  the 
records  by  means  of  a  spiral  groove. 

Then,  shortly  before  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  break  came  which 
made  recorded  music  available  to  the 
humblest  as  well  as  to  the  highest.  A 
vast  new  industry  was  unfolded.  One 
of  Berliner's  "screech  boxes"  was 
brought  for  repairs  to  the  little  ma- 
chine shop  of  Eldridge  R.  Johnson 
of  Camden,  N.  J. 

This  was  the  first  time  Johnson 
had  ever  seen  or  heard  a  gramophone, 
and  he  described  its  sound  like  a 
"partially  educated  parrot  with  a  sore 
throat  and  a  cold  in  the  head."  But  he 
was  intrigued  by  the  idea  and  set 
about  trying  to  improve  the  machine. 
He  foresaw  "great  educational  ad- 
vantages" for  it. 
After  making  a  number  of  im- 
I  provements,  Johnson  formed  the  Vic- 
'  tor  Talking  Machine  Company  (pred- 
ecessor of  the  RCA  Victor  Division 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America) 
acquiring  patents  held  by  Berliner. 
The  Victor  Company's  first  year  of 
business  totaled  the  unimportant  sum 
of  $500.  In  three  years,  it  had  climbed 
to  $3,000,000,  and  by  1905,  it  had 
'  reached  $12,000,000.  Which  is  a  lot 
of  record  music  floating  around. 

The  eventual  conversion  of  great 
concert  and  opera  artists  to  the  re- 
cording industry  have  been  a  boon  to 
business.  Just  by  way  of  example, 
Enrico  Caruso's  records  have  earned 
well  over  $3,000,000  in  royalties  for 
liim  and  his  estate. 

Although  we'll  be  as  glad  as  the 
next  person  to  get  ourself  a  small 
juke  box  for  the  house,  it  looks  as 
though  the  oasis  of  silence  is  drying 
up  forever.  The  next  step  will  be 
canned  music  for  the  public  library 
reading  room  at  this  rate,  and  only  a 


desert  isle  will  proviilc  silence,  deep 
and  complete. 

Classified 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  N  observant  reader  of  ours 
passes  along  a  little  item  from  a  sub- 
urban newspaj^er.  Under  the  classi- 
fied section  is  a  heading  titled  Exter- 
minating. The  ad  listed  below  reads 
as  follows : 

GET  READWY  FOR  SCHOOL. 
Alterations  on  children's  and 
ladies'  clothes.  Shirt  collars  turned. 
Fur  coats  shortened  and  repaired.  .  . 
We're  readwy.  Bring  on  the  exter- 
minating machinery. 

Trends 

♦  ♦  ♦  Boston  University's  sur- 
vey of  first-year  students  opinion  on 
a  college  education  is,  well,  probably 
illuminating.  The  reasons  are  basic- 
ally the  same  as  when  we  tottered 
down  the  same  road  some  years  back. 
But  we  pass  it  on  to  you  anyway,  the 
reasons,  not  the  road. 

A  veteran  of  this  war  said  that 
he  realized  in  the  Army  that  educa- 
tion was  a  good  thing  to  have.  He 
intends  to  major  in  personnel  manage- 
ment. 

A  student  from  Havana  came  to 
"get  an  education  and  thus  make 
money."  He  thinks  that  because  the 


Cuban  government  is  recognizing  its 
own  banks  now  that  there  will  be 
great  opportunity  in  that  field  after 
the  war.  He  chose  banking  and 
finance. 

One  young  man  interviewed  is  fol- 
lowing in  his  father's  footsteps.  He 
is  studying  in  his  father's  field  — 
foreign  trade.  Quoting  from  the  re- 
lease, we  learn  this  much  more : 

"My  main  ambition,"  he  .said  look- 
ing dreamily  out  the  window  of  his 
Bay  State  Road  dormitory,  "is  to 
travel  in  Europe  as  my  father  did  be- 
fore the  war." 

Oh,  well,  the  freshman  year  is  the 
time  to  look  dreamy.  After  that,  the 
deluge. 

Camel  Riding 

♦  ♦  ♦  That  excellent  Austral- 
ian publication.  Walkabout,  brightens 
much  of  our  time  when  it  arrives 
each  month.  Our  field  of  knowledge 
makes  a  few  brief  lunges  forward. 
This  time,  we  learned  more  about  the 
camel  from  C.  P.  Mount  ford,  F^ellow 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain.  Writing  about  a  search 
for  Leichhardt,  an  explorer  of  Aus- 
tralia's wildest  and  least-known  re- 
gions, Mountford  describes  riding  a 
camel . 
• 


"A  camel,  is  guided  and  saddled  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  a  horse. 
The  reins  are  fastened  to  a  curious 
wooden  stud  that  projects  through  an 
artificial  hole  in  tlie  nostril,  whilst  the 
saddle  fits  neatly  on  either  side  of  the 
hump.  The  rider  sits  on  the  rear  sec- 
tion, almost  over  the  tail  of  the  crea- 
ture, in  a  most  picturesque,  if  not  en- 
tirely comfortable,  position,  whilst  his 
bedding  and  other  impedimenta  are 
securely  roped  to  the  front. 

"The  motion  of  the  camel  is  a  series 
of  short  gentle  lunges  that  is  not  un- 
pleasant, and  in  time  no  more  tiring 
than  the  action  of  any  other  animal. 
Nevertheless  the  novice,  unused  to 
the  procedure  of  mounting  and  dis- 
mounting, is  due  for  a  series  of  sur- 
prises. If  one  is  aboard  and  wishes 
to  dismount,  one  calls  the  magic  word 
'Hooshta'  in  a  loud  and  threatening 
voice.  The  animal  immediately  kneels 
in  a  devout  and  obliging  manner  by 
dropping  forward  to  its  knees  with 
a  jolt  that  threatens  to  project  the 
rider  into  the  future.  Just  as  this  ac- 
cident seems  inevitable  the  motion  is 
reversed,  as  the  camel  settles  down 
on  its  haunches.  Mounting  is  a  series 
of  these  motions  in  reverse,  an  equally 
unnerving  experience  for  the  ama- 
teur." 

We  can  well  understand  the  un- 
nerving part,  Mr.  Mountford,  but  we 
think  your  cry  very  suitable  for  beat- 
ing a  path  through  a  crowded  subway 
car. 

"Hooshta!" 

Press  Party 

♦  ♦  ♦  In  case  you've  ever  won- 
dered what  the  people  talk  about  at 
a  press  party  when  the  celebrity  be- 
ing feted  hasn't  arrived  as  yet,  this 
may  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  what  is 
said.  Marjorie  Adams,  movie  and 
drama  critic  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  Peggy  Doyle,  ditto  for  the 
Record-American,  usually  get  around 
to  talk  about  nephews  and  nieces. 
Marjorie  told  a  good  one  about  her 
youngest  nephew.  He  had  been  out 
playing  with  the  boys  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  was  dutifully  returning 
home  at  supper  time  when  he  ran  into 
a  situation  which  shocked  him  violent- 
ly. His  mother  heard  him  run  up  the 
walk,  slam  the  door,  and  rush  through 
the  house  calling  for  her.  He  pulled 
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up  in  front  of  his  mother  and  said 
indignantly : 

"I  found  Aunt  Marj  lying  in  the 
gutter,  all  torn  and  dirty !" 

His  mother,  bewildered,  looked  at 
him.  What  did  he  mean?  The 
youngster  waved  a  torn  piece  of  news- 
paper. It  was  a  fragment  from  the 
page  on  which  Marjorie  Adams' 
movie  column  appears,  with  lier  plioto 
at  the  top.  The  youngster  took  a  bit 
of  quieting.  He  was  ready  to  go  out 
on  a  commando  raid  and  avenge  his 
aunt's  honor.  But  as  Marjorie  said, 
it's  a  good  thing  he's  too  young  to 
go  out  on  paper  salvage  drives.  Her 
importance  would  be  lost  forever  in 
his  eyes. 

Peggy  Doyle  had  a  story  of  her 
own,  about  her  niece  who  attended 
a  summer  camp  in  the  middle  west. 
It  seems  that  she  received  a  glowing 
letter  from  her  niece  saying  how 
much  she  liked  the  camp  and  what  fun 
Backwards  Day  was.  Peggy,  never 
havine  tried  a  Backwards  Dav  on  a 


large  scale,  didn't  know  what  th 
thing  was.  She  wrote  asking  exact! 
what  was  going  on. 

Her  niece  replied  with  that  mildly 
pitying  attitude  that  is  reserved  f 
favorite  relatives  who  "don't  know 
everything.  Backwards  Day,  sh 
wrote,  was  a  whole  day  when  ever> 
one  in  camp  did  everything  bacl- 
wards.  Supper  was  served  at  breal 
fast,  clothes  were  worn  backward 
and  even  all  walking,  swimming  an 
sports  were  done  in  reverse.  Dessei 
came  first,  soup  last  on  the  menu,  an 
anyone  who  forgot  what  day  it  w; 
received  some  sort  of  penalty. 

When  Peggy  was  done  tellir 
about  the  Backwards  Day,  the  peop 
sitting  around  fell  silent.  Finall 
someone  piped  up  with : 

'Tt  ought  to  be  a  National  Holida 
That  way,  we  could  really  tell  wh{ 
things  were  going  wrong." 

So  much  for  the  amusing  and  u 
glamorous  small  talk  at  a  press  part 
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HE  KNEW  MOM 


tail 


»  ,  ♦  The  red  light  on  the  rear 
car  of  the  10:53  winked  and  disap- 
peared around  the  bend.  Pop  Wiley 
blew  out  his  lantern,  set  it  inside  the 
crossing  tender's  hut,  and  took  up  his 
lunch  box.  He  locked  the  door  and 
shook  it,  to  be  sure  he  had  turned 
the  key. 

Snow  crunched  beneath  his  feet  as 
he  started  towards  home.  He  could 
feel  the-  frost  begin  to  form  on  his 
sparse  grey  moustache.  As  always,  on 
nights  like  this,  he  thought  of  Sammy, 
who  at  fifteen  had  run  away  to  sea. 

It  was  years  now  since  he  and 
Mom  had  had  to  worry  about  Sammy, 
really.  They  heard  from  him  at  in- 
frequent intervals.  The  last  time,  he'd 
bought  a  small  freighter  business  in 
Panama.  Once  he'd  come  home  for  a 
visit,  and  had  promised  to  return 
soon.  That  was  twenty  years  ago.  Pop 
always  knew  you  couldn't  take  Sam- 
my's promises  seriously.  But  Mom 
had  never  learned. 

Tonight,  as  Pop  came  in  sight  of 
the  small  cottage,  he  was  startled  to 
see  that  each  downstairs  window  was 
a  warm  yellow  rectangle  of  light. 
Mom  usually  sat  in  the  kitchen,  wait- 
ing. 

When  he  entered  the  back  door, 
stamping  and  blowing,  Mom  rushed 
up  to  him. 

"Pop!  Oh,  Pop!  Sammy's  come!" 
She  hurried  him  into  the  parlor,  un- 
mindful of  the  snow  on  his  overshoes 
that  had  never  before  got  farther 
tiian  the  kitchen  linoleum. 

■'Sammy!"  Pop  cried,  and  winced 
as  his  son's  grasp  on  his  knobby 
knuckles  sent  an  arthritic  pain  up  his 
arm.  He  had  to  look  up  at  Sammy's 
huge  bulk. 

"Hello,  Pop,"  Sammy  said,  and 
then,  to  Pop's  questions,  he  replied, 
"Got  sick  of  Panama,  and  sold  out. 
I'm  anchored  in  New  York  now  — 
for  good,  maybe." 

Mom  bustled  out,  and  in  again. 
"Get  your  things  off.  Pop.  Here's 
your  cocoa.  Go  on,  Sammy." 
,  Pop  sipped  the  hot  cocoa  and  list- 
ened to  Sammy's  talk.  The  boy  hadn't 
changed  much,  in  spite  of  his  size  and 
the  sprinkling  of  grey  in  his  hair. 


Pop  chuckled  indulgently  when 
Sammy  finished,  "So  now  I'm  going 
to  take  care  of  you  and  Mom.  You 
won't  have  to  work  any  more." 

The  slight  uneasiness  Pop  felt  for 
a  moment  was  no  more  than  a  hand- 
sized  cloud  floating  across  the  sun, 
gone  almost  before  he  realized  it  was 
there.  Seventy-four  was  too  young  to 
quit.  Naturally,  he  could  take  care  of 
Mom.  If  not,  what  earthly  good  was 
he,  anyway?  He  dismissed  Sammy's 
remark  from  his  mind  before  he  fell 
asleep  that  night,  with  Mom's  hand 
clasped  in  his. 

Pop  didn't  have  to  go  to  work  until 
two  o'clock.  After  breakfast,  he  took 
Sammy  outdoors  and  showed  him 
where  Mom  had  her  flower  garden, 
and  where  the  vegetable  garden  was. 

"Sure.  I  see.  Pop."  But  Sammy 
wasn't  interested.  All  he  seemed  to 
see  was  snow,  that  broke  with  a  grit- 
ty sound  when  you  stepped  on  it.  Pop 
saw  hollyhocks  over  by  the  fence,  and 
larkspur  and  poppies  and  petunias. 
He  pointed  with  pride  to  two  spindly 
sticks  with  a  few  jutting  branches. 
Taut  ropes  on  each  side  anchored 
them  somewhere  beneath  the  snow. 

"Apple  trees  Mom  and  me  planted 
last  spring,"  he  explained.  "This  one 


here's  a  Mcintosh,  and  that's  a 
Delicious.  Got  'em  tethered  till  their 
roots  get  a  good  toe-hold.  They'll  bear 
in  three,  four  years.  'T won't  seem  no 
time  before  Mom  and  me'll  be  having 
ai)ple  pies  ofif  them  trees." 

Saniiny  laughed.  "You'll  be  in 
New  York  by  that  time,  where  apples 
grow  on  pushcarts." 

Pop  shook  his  head.  "Mom  would- 
n't want  to  go.  Not  but  what  it's  a 
good  enough  place  in  its  way,  but  — " 
He  looked  around  at  the  little  back 
yard,  seeing  it  for  one  discerning 
moment  through  Sammy's  eyes.  The 
sun  on  the  snow  made  him  blink. 
"There's  my  job,"  he  added.  He  felt 
apologetic,  and  angry  at  Sammy  that 
this  should  be  so. 

"Your  job!"  Sammy  hooted. 

"It's  a  good  job,"  Pop  said  quickly. 
"I've  done  it  eight  years  now,  ever 
since  I  was  laid  ofif  at  the  yard.  It's 
meant  a  lot  to  Mom  and  me." 

Sammy  kicked  at  the  crusted  snow. 
"I  ought  to've  come  home  before,  but 
I've  been  busy,  and  the  time  went 
quick." 

"Sure,  I  know.  And  looking  after 
Mom  —  that's  for  me  to  do.  No,  son, 
we're  snug  and  safe  here." 

Sammy  looked  at  Pop  pityingly. 
"Safe!  At  your  age,  in  a  half-pint 
job  that  may  be  washed  out  from 
under  you  any  minute?  Grade  cross- 
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ings  are  getting  out  of  date  as  the 
village  pump!" 

"I  know.  But  no  use  crossing 
bridges.  1  ain't  too  old  yet.  I  can 
look  after  Mom."  The  chill  of  the 
snow  made  him  shiver.  He  wondered 
if  he  was  getting  a  cold. 

'■I'll  bet  Mom  wants  to  go.  You'll 
see,"  Sammy  prophesied,  and  went 
in  the  house. 

Pop  touched  the  little  apple  tree 
beside  him.  The  tiny  swellings  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches  were  proof  that 
already  the  roots  had  taken  hold.  All 
this  talk  about  security,  now,  he 
thought.  It  wasn't  just  having  enough 
money.  It  was  mostly  having  roots, 
like  apple  trees.  When  a  storm  came, 
maybe  you'd  get  battered  about  a  bit, 
but  you'd  weather  it.  Your  roots 
would  hang  onto  something,  some 
rock  you  hadn't  even  realized  was 
there.  Of  course,  if  Mom  set  her 
heart  on  going  —  but  she  wouldn't. 
He  knew  Mom. 

He  waited  until  they  were  alone 
before  he  said,  "Crazy  idea  of  Sam- 
my's, our  going  to  New  York." 

Mom  greased  a  cake  tin  before  she 
repHed.  "I  don't  know.  Lots  of  little 
things  I  could  do  for  Sammy.  And 
you  could  take  it  easy." 

"Nothing  the  matter  with  me,  that 
I  should  take  it  easy."  Pop's  voice 
was  gruflf.  "Besides,  supposin'  Sam- 
my should  get  the  itching  foot  again? 
He's  never  been  one  to  stay  put  very 
long." 

"But  he's  settled  down  now  for 
good.  He  told  me  so." 

Mom '11  never  learn  about  Sammy, 
thought  Pop,  unhappily. 

He  guessed  that  Mom  had  told 
Sammy  not  to  nag  at  him  about  New 
York.  Yet  for  the  three  days  Sammy 
stayed.  Pop  couldn't  put  it  out  of  his 
mind.  He'd  watch  Mom,  who  would 
be  looking  at  Sammy,  and  a  sick, 
weak  feeling  would  wash  over  him. 
He  thought,  I  guess  Sammy's  just  a 
little  boy  to  Mom  still.  She's  for- 
gotten all  them  other  things  he  started 
to  do  and  got  sick  of. 

The  last  day,  Pop  decided  tliat  after 
dinner,  he'd  ask  Mom  right  out,  but 
he  knew  now  what  her  answer  would 
be.  All  at  once,  the  house  seemed 
stuffy.  He  wanted  good,  clean  air 
washing  his  lungs.  He  wanted  to  be 
alone.  Mom  was  getting  dinner.  Slie 


didn't  say  anything  when  he  went 
out. 

He  looked  at  the  garden,  sprawled 
under  its  white  covering  like  a  sleep- 
ing child.  The  glitter  of  the  snow 
made  his  eyes  water.  This  was  his  real 
goodbye,  he  thought.  After  he'd 
given  his  word,  it  wouldn't  be  the 
same. 

Impulsively,  he  put  his  cheek  down 
against  the  tight  little  buds  on  the 
Mcintosh  branches.  Then  he  straight- 
ened quickly,  ashamed,  as  Mom 
opened  the  door  and  called.  He 
hoped  she  hadn't  seen  him  do  that. 

They  had  finished  dinner.  The  big 
icicles  hanging  from  the  top  of  the 
window  melted  slowly  in  the  sun. 
dripping  down  onto  the  frame  and 
splashing  big  drops  up  onto  the  glass. 

Sammy  cleared  his  throat.  "I  talk- 
ed to  that  real  estate  fellow  down  in 
the  village.  He  thinks  you  can  sell 
the  house  easy." 

Pop  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
braced  his  hands  on  his  knees.  He 
watched  the  rainbow  colors  in  the 
tiny  drops  of  water  gathering  at  the 
ends  of  the  icicles.  He  wished  Mom 
would  help  him  out.  He  wished  she 
would  say  something.  She  was  watch- 


ing a  chickadee  peck  at  the  suet 
on  the  pear  tree. 

"Mom,"  he  said,  "you  -—  do  y 
want  to  go?" 

She  was  looking  down  at  her  han 
in  her  lap,  now,  pleating  and  unple 
ing  her  apron.  If  Mom  ever  cri 
he'd  have  been  sure  he  saw  a  tear 
the  side  of  her  nose.  But  of  cou 
she  hadn't  for  years.  He  waited  f 
her  to  speak,  while  the  ticking  of  t 
kitchen  clock  pounded  in  his  ears. 

Presently  Mom  looked  up  ai 
smiled.  Her  eyes  were  very  brig! 
"No,  Pop,  I  guess  we'd  better  str 
Maybe  Sammy'll  come  back  again  a 
see  us."  Her  mouth  quivered  a  lit 
at  tlic  corners,  as  it  did  sometiir 
when  she  was  going  to  laugh.  But  s 
didn't  laugh.  She  got  up  quickly  a 
l)egan  to  clear  the  table.  "I  should 
wonder  if  those  little  apple  trees  h 
a  blossom  or  two  this  spring,"  .- 
said. 

Pop  got  up  and  put  an  awkwa 
arm  around  her  shoulders,  drawi 
her  close.  "That's  one  time  you  h 
me  fooled,"  he  chuckled,  an  odd  cat 
in  his  voice.  "Me  thinkin'  all  the  tii; 
you  wanted  to  go  !" 

— Lois  .\.^IE^ 
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DANIEL  BLOOMFIELD 

Manager  of  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board 


^  t  *  The  work  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Board,  in  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions, is  only  slightly  known  to  much 
of  tlie  population  of  Boston.  The 
manager  of  that  Board  is  even  less 
well  known  to  citizens  of  our  town 
than  he  is  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  international  business  men. 
This  is  not  particularly  strange.  Dan- 
iel Bloomfield  is  not  a  publicity  mind- 
ed gentleman.  He  is  a  business  man, 
a  music  lover,  and  a  practical  econo- 
mist. Being  a  business  man  with  a 
business-like  job  to  do,  he  is  well 
aware  that  the  proof  is  in  the  results, 
not  in  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  largest  possible  segment  of  the 
population  of  Boston. 

As  a  music  lover,  he  founded  the 
Boston  Music  School  Settlement  in 
1910,  a  school  where  music  instruc- 
tion and  instruments  were  made  avail- 
able to  children  whose  families  could 
not  afford  the  cost  of  such  training. 
Today,  the  School  carries  on  under 
the  guidance  and  support  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund.  But  it  was  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  who  first  took  active  steps  to 
make  such  a  school  a  reality,  largely 
because  he  was  not  able  as  a  child  to 
have  the  expert  instruction  which  he 
wanted.  And  out  of  this  love  of  music 
came  two  books,  Important  Events  in 
Musical  History  (1908),  and  Games 
and  Pussies  jor  the  Musical  (1908). 

The  description  of  Daniel  Bloom- 
field  as  being  a  practical  economist 
is  one  which  requires  definition.  It 
I  is  a  description  that  applies  to  his 
j  far-seeing  and  civic-spirited  outlook 
on  business.  To  him,  the  merchant  is 
successful  only  to  the  degree  that  he 
is  a  good  citizen,  with  the  interests 
of  his  community  at  heart.  A  sound 
and  healtliy  retail  system  means  a 
sound  and  healthy  city.  And  it  is  out 
of  this  firmly  held  viewpoint  that  the 
internationally  famous  Boston  Con- 
ference on  Distribution  came  into  be- 
ing. This  Conference,  by  the  way,  is 
of  true  international  scope.  Organized 
in  1929  by  Daniel  Bloomfield,  it  rep- 
resents one  phase  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Hoard  activities  which  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous help  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  world  trade  and  understand- 
iiigf. 


This  national  forum  on  problems 
of  distribution  is  being  held  this  year 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 16  and  17,  and  the  main  themes 
of  the  conference  are  such  timely  ones 
as  Foreign  Trade  Relations  Affecting 
(Jur  Future,  Coming  Changes  in  Dis- 


Daniel  Blnomfield 

tribution,  Government  Surpluses  and 
the  Market.  The  speakers  who  have 
already  signified  their  intention  of 
attending  are  such  notables  as  Dr. 
H.  H.  Kung,  Vice  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Finance,  Government  of 
China,  Rt.  Hon.  Malcolm  MacDonald, 
British  High  Commissioner  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  Joseph  C.  Roven- 
sky,  Vice-President  of  Chase  National 
Bank,  New  York,  William  L.  Batt, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  President  of  SKF 
Industries,  Thomas  F.  Joyce,  man- 
ager of  Radio  and  Television  De- 
partment, Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Quentin  Reynolds,  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmers'  Cooperatives,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  authorities  in  their 
particular  fields. 

The  importance  of  the  Boston  Con- 
ference on  Distribution  is  two-fold. 
It  is  an  absolutely  non-political,  non- 
profit economic  conference.  It  is  ac- 
cepted internationally  for  its  import- 
ance as  a  medium  for  analysis  of  cur- 
rent trends.  By  jjointing  out  that  it 
is  non-profit,  this  is  meant :  business 
men,  economic  experts,  and  specialists 
from  all  over  the  world  speak  before 
the  Conference  without  reimburse- 


ment ;  expenses  for  the  meeting  are 
defrayed  by  the  reservations  which 
are  made  annually  and  by  the  sale 
of  the  information-crowded  book 
which  is  put  out  immediately  f(jl!ow- 
ing  the  meeting.  The  Boston  Retail 
Trade  Board,  underwriting  the  first 
Conference  in  1929,  made  a  great 
contribution  toward  bringing  inter- 
national business  men  together  in  a 
])urely  economic  way.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant movement  in  which  Boston  busi- 
ness has  taken  the  pioneer  step.  In 
the  future,  when  funds  make  it  pos- 
sible to  expand  the  work,  the  Bos- 
ton Conference  might  well  become  a 
league  of  nations  for  trade  problems. 
As  a  Director  and  as  the  organizer 
of  the  Conference,  Daniel  Bloomfield 
has  seen  his  hopes  for  an  international 
forum  flower  into  achievement. 

It  is  well  to  understand  right  here 
that  Mr.  Bloomfield  will  accept  no 
credit  for  the  Conference  unless  the 
notable  cooperation  of  the  merchants 
on  the  Retail  Trade  Board  are  given 
a  greater  share  of  the  honors.  As  he 
points  out,  when  the  idea  of  creating 
a  forum  for  business  patterned  on  the 
same  outline  as  the  Williamstown  In- 
stitute for  political  discussion,  the 
Conference  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible except  for  the  civic-mindedness 
of  the  Board  members  and  the  will- 
ingness to  go  beyond  their  own  im- 
mediate business  interests  to  ex- 
change ideas  with  other  cities  and 
other  countries.  Among  these  men 
was  P.  A.  O'Connell,  President  of 
E.  T.  Slattery  Co.  Professor  Ralph 
G.  Wells  of  Boston  University  also 
assisted  in  getting  the  Conference  un- 
der way. 

The  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board  is 
well-known  throughout  the  country. 
Its  contributions  to  business  research, 
its  accomplishments  in  benefiting  both 
the  merchant  and  the  consumer  are 
sound,  solid  supplements  to  the  busi- 
ness system  of  the  United  States.  For 
example,  the  Retail  Trade  Board  ar- 
ranged with  Boston  banks  for  earlier 
distribution  of  Christmas  Club  checks, 
thus  spreading  out  the  hectic  Christ- 
mas rush  of  business  in  the  stores, 
allowing  the  customer  a  wider  selec- 
tion of  merchandise,  and  reducing 
the  grim  last-minute  deluge  with 
which  the  salespeojjle  had  to  cope. 
The  Board  made  tiie  first  extensive 
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research  study  (1925)  in  the  country 
of  customer  returns  of  merchandise. 
Over  57,000  transactions  were  stud- 
ied. The  Merchant's  Institute  of  Re- 
tail Trade  Board  which  provides  eve- 
ning training  courses  for  store  execu- 
tives and  employees  was  organized  by 
the  Board  so  that  leading  authorities 
were  made  available  to  the  members 
of  the  courses.  The  Boston  high 
schools  also  enjoy  a  close  cooperation 
with  the  Board  in  the  development  of 
salesmanship  courses.  More  than 
1400  high  school  students  receive  in- 
struction annually. 

From  a  purely  customer  point  of 
view,  several  developments  pioneered 
by  the  Retail  Trade  Board  have  made 
shopping  easier  and  pleasanter.  Be- 
fore gasoline  restrictions  were  im- 
posed, free  auto  service  from  a  large 
downtown  garage  carried  1200  to 
4000  passengers  a  week  to  and  from 
the  stores.  Development  of  a  New 
York-Boston  and  Philadelphia-Bos- 
ton overnight  express  service  has  not 
only  saved  the  stores  thousands  of 
dollars,  but  has  enabled  customers  to 
receive  faster  service  on  orders  and 
the  latest  in  fashion  merchandise  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  New 
York  market.  Rigid  standards  of  ad- 
vertising have  won  customer  goodwill 
by  not  misleading  them  as  to  merchan- 
dise. These,  of  course,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  good  works  which  the  Board 
has  accomplished  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Daniel  Bloomfield  and  the 
cooperative  merchant  members.  The 
practical  savings  and  the  direct  bus- 
iness results  are  far  too  numerous  to 
list  here.  Since  1923,  when  Daniel 
Bloomfield  was  invited  to  take  over 
the  management  of  the  Board,  the 
changes  have  been  coming  thick  and 
fast.  

Daniel  Bloomfield  brings  to  his  job 
a  lengthy  list  of  qualifications.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City  on  July  4, 
1890.  This,  undoubtedly,  was  an  au- 
spicious time  to  be  born  in  the  United 
States,  but  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  never 
shown  any  signs  of  being  a  firecracker 
and  a  boom-boom  type  of  personality. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  quiet,  afifable, 
and  retiring.  In  1910,  he  attended  the 
Boston  School  for  Social  Work  while 
earning  his  way  toward  his  A.  B.  de- 
gree at  Harvard.  With  this  degree  be- 
hind him  in  1912,  he  attended  Har- 


vard Law  School  for  one  year,  switch- 
ing to  the  Boston  University  Law 
School  in  1913  and  winning  his  LL.B. 
in  1915. 

For  four  years  following  his  grad- 
uation from  law  school,  he  was  the 
personal  associate  of  a  great  Boston 
merchant,  Lincoln  Filene.  In  1919, 
however,  he  became  a  partner  with 
Meyer  Bloomfield  as  a  Consultant  in 
Industrial  Relation,  and  associate  edi- 
tor of  Industrial  Relations.  Bloom- 
field's  Labor  Digest.  He  remained  in 
this  field  until  1923,  when  he  became 
manager  of  Boston's  Retail  Trade 
Board,  the  post  which  he  holds  today. 

In  1924,  he  became  Legislative 
Counsel  for  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
and  still  fights  legislative  battles  for 
the  merchants. 

Because  the  activities  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  man  who  manages  the  Re- 
tail Trade  Board  are  necessarily  in- 
teresting ( the  workings  of  the  Board 
aflfect  the  smallest  merchant  and  the 
smallest  customer  purchase  impor- 
tantly), a  listing  of  more  recent  hon- 
ors accorded  and  won  by  Daniel 
Bloomfield  are  important.  To  be  sure, 
they  are  a  lengthy  listing  which  is 
not  as  interesting  as  a  noonday  soap 
box  radio  serial  to  the  housewife, 
but  they  are  indicative  of  the  breadth 
of  his  interests  as  well  as  the  extent 
of  his  talents  which  have  received  rec- 
ognition in  "Who's  Who  in  America," 
and  "International  Who's  Who" 
(London,  England).  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Merchant's  Credit  Bureau,  Inc.. 
Managing  Director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  of  Retail  Merchants, 
and  for  the  past  year  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Secretaries. 

Currently,  he  is  a  consultant  for 
OPA,  member  of  the  National  Retail 
Council,  OPA,- and  a  member  of  the 
panel  of  arbitrators  for  the  Motion 
Picture  Industry  of  the  United  States 
under  the  consent  decree  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court.  As  for  his  other  mem- 
bership posts  which  he  holds,  the  list 
is  lengthy.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  and  Federal  Bar ; 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, member  of  Harvard  Law  and 
Boston  University  Law  Associations  ;• 
member  of  the  American  Economic 
xA.ssociation,  National  Federation  of 
Sales  Executives,  American  Market- 


ing Association,  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Commercial  Executives, 
and  member  of  the  advis'ory  board  of 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
Course  in  Modern  ]\lerchandising. 

Continuing  the  list  of  his  activities, 
he  is  a  lecturer  in  the  Massachusetts 
University  Extension  Department,  an 
associate  editor  in  Courses  in  Fore- 
manship  and  Personnel  Management 
of  the  La  Salle  Extension  University. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  advisory 
Committee  in  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  in  Boston  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Prince  School  for  Store  Service  a1 
Simmons  College.  He  is  a  trustee  for 
the  Garland  School  of  Homemaking 
Inc.,  here  in  Boston  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Home  Savings  Bank.  He  has 
maintained  his  early  interest  in  socia 
service  and  is  currently  a  director  oi 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre 
vention-of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

As  an  author,  the  list  of  his  work; 
is  almost  as  extensive  as  his  othei 
activities.  Besides  the  two  books  oi 
music  which  were  noted  earlier  ii 
tliis  article,  he  is  the  author  of  twelvi 
additional  books  on  various  phases  o 
business  and  industry,  three  of  whic! 
were  also  published  in  London. 

From  this  bare  factual  account  o 
Daniel    Bloomfield's    business  am 
civic  interests,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  hi  i 
belief  that  a  good  merchant  is  a  goo*.- 
citizen  is  a  reality  in  his  own  lift 
When  you  consider,  also,  the  scop . 
and  the  civic  spirit  of  Boston  Reta 
Trade  Board  interests,  you  realiz 
that  the  board  is  an  expression  of  th 
same   credo.   Both   Mr.  Bloomfiel 
and  the  merchants  on  the  Retail  Trad 
Board  are  good  citizens  and  men  i 
whom  the  city  can  take  great  prid' 
It  is  through  their  efforts  that  tl- 
smallest  purchase  in  a  Boston  stoi 
arrives  in  your  home  at  the  lowe; 
possible  cost  and  with  the  maximui 
efficiency  of  distribution.  It  is  goo 
to  remember. 

— Barbara  Pearson 


SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  PAPER 
FOR  SALVAGE 
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SHALLOW  WATERS 


^  ,  ,  don't  know  how  I  shall 
stand  it  if  anyone  in  our  family 
should  die." 

When  Sybil  Fish  spoke  of  "our 
family,"  she  meant  herself,  her  hus- 
band Claude,  and  their  pet  terrier, 
Toy.  Sybil  was  a  woman  of  substan- 
tial stature.  Figuratively  and  actually 
she  loomed  as  the  person  of  greatest 
size  in  her  little  household,  which  was 
a  mean  little  apartment  sandwiched  in 
with  a  hundred  others  in  a  great  city 
block. 

Sybil  was  ambitious  and  a  con- 
firmed cosmocrat  in  her  own  environ- 
ment. This  streak  of  temperament 
often  flared  with  undesirable  results, 
as  for  instance,  in  her  dealings  with 
such  people  as  the  butcher  or  the 
grocer,  when  every  point  and  pound 
were  extracted  in  full  measure. 

But  her  friends  always  replied  to 
any  criticism  with  the  remark  that 
she  was  such  a  sympathetic  person ! 
Who  could  forget  the  time  when 
the  newsboy  in  front  of  the  apartment 
had  broken  his  leg?  She  was  the  first 
one  there  to  ofifer  condolences.  She 
followed  the  ambulance  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  mingled  her  tears  with  that 
of  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  kid. 
Her  picture  had  even  been  featured 
in  the  Transcript  that  day.  And  she 
had  been  quoted  as  saying,  between 
heartfelt  sobs,  that  it  was  a  shame 
a  poor  little  boy  like  that  was  forced 
to  be  on  the  streets  selling  papers, 
when  he  should  be  off  at  school. 

Then  her  friends  remembered  the 
time  when  Mina,  the  frail  girl  of 
fourteen,  in  the  flat  downstairs,  had 
been  carried  away  with  pneumonia. 
Sybil's  great  sobs  had  shook  the 
building.  Her  wails  all  but  submerged 
the  mother's  plaintive  weeping.  At 
the  funeral,  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  young  miss  consoled  Sybil  as 
often  as  they  did  the  family. 

"So  young  to  go  —  and  so  beauti- 
ful, too,"  she  remarked  over  again  as 
she  went  back  to  the  bier  for  a  last 
look.  For  three  days  after  the  funeral. 
Claude  was  busy  in  the  court  below 
their  apartment,  hanging  out  his 
wife's  laundry,  eighty  per  cent  of 
which  consisted  of  handkerchiefs. 

Then,  after  the  war  started,  a 
tragedy  struck  Sybil's  home.  She 


could  no  longer  obtain  meat  for  her 
dog.  Toy.  Her  husband  experimented 
and  brought  home  some  horse  meat, 
not  revealing  its  true  identity  to  her. 
The  poor  dog's  digestive  propensities 
were  hardly  equal  to  the  occasion,  af- 
ter his  long  diet  of  canine  delicacies 
and  sweets. 

Sybil  carried  his  body  all  around 
the  apartment  building,  shedding 
tears  at  every  door.  She  was  sure 
that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and  vowed 
vengeance  on  the  perpetrators  of  the 
vile  act.  Claude  was  so  upset,  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  two  ice-bags 
that  night  —  one  for  his  wife's  head 
and  one  for  his  own. 

Soon  after  this,  Claude  was  called 
for  the  army.  Although  Sybil  was 
domineering  in  her  attitude  toward 
him,  and  even  among  their  friends, 
often  told  of  the  many  ambitious, 
clever  men  she  could  have  married, 
they  were  sure  she  would  be  broken 
up  at  his  going. 

At  the  station,  their  calculations 
were  confirmed.  An  official  who  was 
giving  a  patriotic  send-ofif  speech,  had 
to  exercise  self-control  to  finish.  Sy- 
bil's mourning  turned  the  eyes  of 
all  present  upon  herself.  The  inductees 
gritted  their  teeth  and  stared  hard. 
Some  of  the  women  forgot  their  own 
sorrow  as  they  patted  her  on  the  back 
comfortingly. 


'i'iiat  day  Sybil  must  have  shed  all 
the  tears  that  she  held,  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing weeks,  she  was  noticeably 
dry-eyed. 

"She's  taking  it  well."  neighbors 
remarked  as  the  weeks  rounded  into 
months. 

Claude  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
fighting  before  the  year  was  over. 
Sybil  waved  his  letter  at  everybody 
in  sight,  and  read  them  with  feeling. 

One  afternoon,  several  friends 
were  visiting  with  Sybil  in  her  apart- 
ment. A  telegram  came  to  the  door. 
Mazie,  her  neighbor  across  the  hall, 
answered  and  took  it. 

"Read  it  out,  Mazie.  I  can't  find 
my  glasses,"  Sybil  urged  her. 

Mazie  read  it  without  giving  a 
second  thought.  It  was  a  notice  from 
the  war  department.  Claude  had  been 
killed  in  action. 

Every  eye  was  fastened  upon  Sybil. 
Every  eardrum  was  ready  to  flinch. 
Every  nerve  was  tightened  and  strain- 
ing for  the  blow  to  descend. 

Sybil  picked  up  a  cigarette.  She 
had  taken  to  smoking  in  Claude's 
absence.  She  lit  it  with  composure, 
and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Well,  I  guess  we  all  got  to  go 
sometime  I" 

Sybil  made  an  inaudible  sigh  — 
then  blew  a  perfect  smoke-ring  into 
the  air ! 

— Dave  Carew 


**J  think  we  had  better  transfer  Slognoggin  hack  to  the  mattress  department^ 
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"  We  were  wondering,  young  man,  if  we  might  get  our  breakfast 


TALES  FROM  THE  RANCH 

EL  LOCO  (the  Madman) 


OT  MANY  days  after  my 
arrival  at  the  ranch  that  was  to  be  my 
home  for  awhile,  I  was  sitting  on  the 
veranda  one  afternoon  with  Maria, 
the  old  grandmother  of  Pedro,  our 
Mexican  foreman.  From  the  hills  be- 
yond the  arroyo  came  the  shrill  cry 
of  "el  loco",  calling  the  goats.  The 
morose  old  Mexican-Indian  goat- 
herd had  aroused  my  interest  when 
I  first  saw  him. 

"Tell  me,  Maria,"  I  said,  "what 
is  the  old  man's  real  name,  and  why 
does  everyone  on  the  place  seem  a 
little  afraid  of  him?" 

Maria  took  a  long  draw  on  her  cig- 
arette and  looked  off  at  the  west- 
ern horizon,  aflame  with  sunset. 

"Yes,  Madama,  they  all  fear  him," 
she  replied,  "but  I  alone  know  his 
secret.  I  meant  to  keep  it  until  I  died, 
but  perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you,  the 
new  mistress  of  the  rancho,  so  that 
you  will  understand  and  be  always 
kind  to  him. 

"Only  one  other  knew  his  story,  old 
Rafaela,  who  was  the  cook  for  Senor 
Robinson's  family.  They  were  here 
about  thirty  years  ago  when  I  came 
here  with  my  husband,  their  foreman. 
Rafaela  has  been  dead  a  long  time 
and  the  Robinsons  too.  But  they  never 
knew  the  story  anyway. 

"One  day,  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
'el  loco'  came  here  begging  for  food 
or  work.  Senor  Robinson  gave  him 
the  job  he  has  now,  looking  after  the 
goats.  When  they  asked  him  his  name 
he  said,  'Just  call  me  el  viejo.  And 
so  he  was  'the  old  man'  for  awhile. 
Then,  because  he  seemed  sad  and 
kept  to  himself  so  much  and  talked 
to  himself  sometimes,  they  began  call- 
ing him  'el  loco'.  But  not  when  he 
was  around  to  hear  them. 

"When  'el  loco'  had  been  here  about 
two  years  I  was  helping  Rafaela  in 
the  kitchen  one  day.  Two  strange  men 
on  horseback  rode  up  to  the  kitchen 
door  and  asked  for  food.  They  were 
evil-looking  men,  bandidos  perhaps. 
Certainly  not  the  kind  of  men  to 
make  angry.  Then  too,  the  good  Se- 
nora  Robinson  had  left  word  in  the 
kitchen  never  to  turn  away  anyone 
asking  for  food.  So  Rafaela  set  them 
down  to  the  table  to  eat. 


''While  they  were  eating  'el  loco' 
came  in  for  his  dinner,  as  he  did  every 
day  at  that  hour.  When  the  strangers 
turned  to  look  at  him  *el  loco'  turned 
pale  under  the  sweat  and  dust  on  his 
dark  face.  The  men  stared  hard  at 
him,  and  then,  Madama,  I  saw  in 
their  eyes  that  they  knew  him.  With- 
out a  word  'el  loco'  turned  his  back 
to  them.  'I'll  eat  later,'  he  said  to 
Rafaela,  and  went  out. 

"One  of  the  strangers  crossed  him- 
self and  asked:  "Do  you  know  who 
that  man  is,  senoras?  Have  you  not 
had  much  bad  luck  since  he  came 
here?" 

"  'Perhaps  so.'  said  Rafaela,  'but 
ma!  suerte  is  a  part  of  life.  Tell  us 
about  him,  senores.  We  will  keep  it 
a  secret.' 

"  'Then  I'll  tell  you,'  the  man  said, 
'Probre  diablo!  We  wish  him  no 
harm.  He  was  once  our  master  in  the 
old  days.' 

"And  then,  Madama,  they  told  us 
as  strange  a  story  as  you'll  ever 
hear." 

Maria  paused  to  roll  another  cig- 
arette and  gaze  off  at  the  western 
sky.  The  red  and  gold  of  sunset  was 
fading  into  twilight  now.  In  the 
darkening  sky  hung  a  thin  new  moon. 

"Not  many  years  before,  the  man 
said,  the  man  we  knew  as  'el  loco' 
was  young  and  handsome.  Young  and 
handsome  !"  Maria  repeated  it  chuck- 
ling. "And  it  was  as  hard  for  Rafaela 
and  me  to  believe  then  as  for  you  to 
believe  now,  Madama.  His  real  name 
was  Pancho  Hernandez,  and  he  was  a 
peon  on  a  great  hacienda  in  the  coast 
country  south  of  Vera  Cruz. 


"On  the  plantation  was  a  girl,  Ju- 
ana,  who  was  the  light  of  his  life. 
How  he  loved  to  see  her  riding  the 
p(;ny  he  had  saved  so  long  to  buy 
her !  They  were  looking  forward  to 
their  wedding  day  in  the  near  future. 
But  hai)])y  though  he  was,  a  chill  fell 
on  Pancho's  heart  whenever  he 
thought  of  the  day  he  had  gone  with 
Juana  to  the  padrone  for  his  consent 
to  their  marriage,  as  was  the  custom. 
He  remembered  how  the  master's 
bloodshot  eyes  had  flamed  at  sight  of 

the  girl's  beauty. 

"The  padrone  of  this  hacienda  was 
an  evil  man,  they  said,  Madama.  He 
was  hard  on  the  workers,  and  had  an 
eye  for  every  pretty  woman  on  the 
place.  In  many  of  the  jacales  on  the 
hacienda  there  was  one  child  who 
had  his  face.  But  somehow  he  had 
never  noticed  Juana's  beauty  before 
she  came  to  his  casa  with  Pancho. 

"On  a  moonlight  night  shortly  be- 
fore their  wdding  day  Pancho  was 
seized  with  a  longing  to  serenade  Ju- 
ana. Taking  his  guitar  he  went  down 
the  path  that  led  to  the  jacal  where 
she  lived  with  her  grandmother.  He 
was  in  the  deep  shadow  of  some  trees 
by  the  path  when  he  saw  a  man  in 
the  clearing  before  Juana's  door.  He 
was  the  padrone ! 

"Pancho  stood  still.  Was  this  the 
master's  first  visit?  Was  he  expected? 
W^as  he  welcome  ? 

"The  door  opened,  and  the  moon- 
light fell  on  Juana's  face.  Pancho 
could  not  hear  what  the  master  said 
as  he  tried  to  pull  the  girl  into  his 
arms,  but  Juana's  cries  as  she  fought 
against  him  pierced  her  lover's  heart. 
In  a  second  he  had  thrown  himself 
upon  the  padrone,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  he  was  staring  down  at  the 
body  of  the  man  he  had  killed  with  his 
bare  hands.  Juana  clung  to  him,  beg- 
ging him  to  flee  for  his  life,  promis- 
ing to  wait  till  he  could  slip  back  for 
her  some  night." 

"El  loco"  was  driving  the  goats 
home  now.  We  heard  the  patter  of 
their  feet  as  they  skirted  the  side 
yard.  Musingly  Maria  waited  until 
tliey  had  passed. 

"No  one  knew  where  Pancho  had 
gone.  For  a  long  time  officers  hunt- 
ed for  this  peon  who  had  dared  to 
lay  iiis  hands  upon  his  master.  What 
thev  wei'e  goin"'  to  do  with  him  would 
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never  be  forgotten.  But  Pancho  was 
never  found.  Many  believed  he  had 
killed  himself  rather  than  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  a  hunted  man.  A  year 
passed,  and  people  were  beginning 
to  forget  about  Pancho.  Only  Juana. 
now  very  thin  and  pale  from  grief, 
seemed  to  remember. 

"Then  there  came  stories  of  a  new 
band  of  outlaws  up  in  the  mountains. 
Their  leader  had  no  heart,  and  how 
he  hated  the  rich !  He  killed  all  who 
fought  back.  He  plundered  the  great 
haciendas  and  gave  to  the  poor.  This 
Iiand  seemed  to  be  moving  down  to 
the  coast  country,  toward  the  hacienda 
where  Pancho  used  to  live.  There  was 
much  talk  about  this  and  some  began 
to  whisper  that  this  terrible  bandido 
must  be  Pancho. 

"One  night  Juana  slipped  away  on 
her  pony.  No  one  saw  her  go  but  all 
knew  she  must  have  believed  Pancho 
was  with  the  bandidos,  and  had  gone 
to  join  him. 

"The  bandidos  lay  around  their 
campfire  one  day,  sleeping  or  playing 
cards  or  quarreling  over  loot.  Sud- 
denly they  heard  hoofbeats  far  off. 
Then  men  listened  as  the  hoofbeats 
came  nearer.  One  said  to  the  chief : 
'Jefe,  my  horse  is  lame.  That  rider  is 
on  a  good  mount.' 

"The  chief  nodded,  and  the  man 
slipped  away. 

"When  he  came  back  to  camp  he 
was  on  the  traveler's  horse  and  was 
leading  his  own.  'A  good  job,  com- 
padres !'  he  cried,  then  stopped  short 
at  sight  of  the  chief's  face. 


"  'Where  is  the  rider  of  that 
horse?  Did  you — '  the  chief,  staring 
at  the  pony,  could  not  finish. 

■'  'Yes,  Jefe,  I  fired  just  one  shot. 
Tlie  man  fell  without  a  sound.' 

'■  'Take  me  there.' 

"Juana's  slim  body,  in  men's 
clothes,  lay  still.  A  smile  was  fixed 
on  her  lips,  as  though  she  had  been 
thinking  how  soon  she  would  be  in 
Pancho's  arms  again.  They  buried 
her  where  she  had  fallen.  Kneeling  i 
by  her  grave  Pancho  begged  forgive- 
ness for  all  the  wrongs  he  had  done. 
And  why  shouldn't  he  be  forgiven. 
Madama?"  Maria  looked  up  at  me. 
"Did  he  not  suffer  all  hell  in  that 
hour?" 

"He  sent  his  men  back  to  camp 
to  choose  themselves  a  new  leader, 
but  he  himself  never  went  back.  From 
that  day  he  was  a  homeless,  nameless 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  evening  star  burned  with  a 
clear,  pale  radiance.  Maria's  dark 
face  was  only  a  blur  behind  the  glow- 
ing ember  of  her  cigarette.  "The  old 
man  is  getting  feeble  very  fast  now, 
Madama.  Soon  he'll  be  with  his  Ju- 
ana again." 

Then  her  next  words  brought  my 
thoughts  back  from  a  far  trail.  "If 
only  Juana  had  waited  till  Pancho 
came  for  her,  or  if  Pancho  had  not 
allowed  his  man  to  stalk  the  rider." 

"If,  that's  a  tragic  word.  Maria." 

"Si,  Madama,  and  as  Rafaela  said, 
'mal  suerte  is  a  part  of  life.'  " 

—  Ann  V.\ughn 
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^WEEI  boasts  these  and  many  more  popular 
grams  originating  in  Boston— some  for  New 
land— and  some  for  CBS  listeners  coast-to-coast 


YOUTH  ON  PARADE,  Saturday,  10:00 

a.  m.  Fifty  Greater  Boston  boys  and  girls 
in  a  CBS  coast -to -coast  half  hour  pro- 
gram, directed  by  Dolphe  Martin.  You 
will  enjoy  their  amazing  singing,  acting 
and  entertaining. 


TOP  O'THE  MORNING, 
weekdays,  7:00  a.m.  Cari 

Moore  and  Ray  Girardin's 
zany  antics . . .  songs 
...  and  humor  will 

%  ^help  you  to  start 

<.^)'>:^  the  day  right  — 
'^^^^   with  a  smile. 


My 

WEE!  FQOO  FASR,  9:45  a.m. 

weekdays,  IvKpert  shopping-,  cook- 
ing and  homemakingtips  by  Mother 
Parker's  WEEI  FOOD  FAIR 
ftimily  —  plus  Faneuil  Hall 
market  news. 


E.  B.  RIDEOUT,  "the  weather- 
man" 7:55  a.m.  and  H:10  p.m. 

■R.  B.",  for  19  years  WEEI's 
'  catherman  .  . .  New  England's 
i_vorite  forecaster. 


RAY  KIERMAN  "Front  Page 
News"  6:00  p.  m.  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  Saturday.  The  Bos- 
ton Traveler's  city  editor  pre- 
senting the  "inside"  view  of 


CAROLINE 
CABOT 
SHOPPING 
SERVICE 
8:15  a.m. 
Monday  thru  Saturday. 

By  personally  shopping 
the  Boston  stores  she 
saves  time  and  money 
for  WEEI  listeners. 


WEEI ...  celebrating  its  Twentieth  Anniversary  as  the  Friendly  Voice  of  Boston. 


RARE  ETCHINGS  OF  ARTHUR  BRISCOE 


*  *  ♦  The  October  exhibition  of 
Arthur  Briscoe's  work  at  the  Public 
Library  is  not  intended  to  be  a  choice 
from  his  better-known  plates,  for 
many  of  these  were  displayed  in 
June  1SH3.  Nevertheless,  it  includes 
many  rare  and  unique  specimens, 
from  the  artist's  first  plate  to  his 
latest  color  prints.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  not  to  repeat  what  was 
already  shown,  but  rather  to  provide 
a  further  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  Briscoe's  work. 

The  exhibition,  which  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  new  phases  of  the 
artist's  graphic  expression,  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Edwart  C.  Crossett,  whose 
patient  and  discriminating  efforts 
have  made  this  set  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  complete  in  America.  The 
group,  together  with  the  well-round- 
ed cabinet  already  in  the  Albert  H. 
Wiggin  Collection,  establishes  a  mon- 
ument to  Briscoe's  work  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  last  year. 

Arthur  John  Trevor  Briscoe  was 
born  in  February  1873  within  the 
sound  of  the  sea  at  Birkenhead,  and 
had  his  schooling  in  the  historic  old 
town  of  Shrewsbury.  Although  sur- 
rounded by  the  River  Severn  during 
these  formative  years,  the  call  of  dis- 
tant oceans  awakened  his  adventur- 
ous spirit,  and  he  soon  set  forth  from 
Liverpool  for  a  trip  around  the  world. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  his  rich 
experiences  culminated  in  his  decision 
to  study  art  at  the  Slade  School  un- 
der Professor  Fred  Brown  and  later 
at  Julian's  Academy  in  Paris.  Al- 
though he  painted  in  oils  and  water- 
colors  in  the  early  years  of  his  train- 
ing, his  favorite  mediums  were  pencil 
and  pen  and  ink,  as  if  the  copperplate 
with  its  concise  etched  line  was  al- 
ready subconsciously  making  itself 
felt.  Much  credit  for  his  success  as 
an  etcher  must  be  given  to  James  Mc- 
Bey,  who  taught  him  the  intricacies  of 
the  etching  technique.  From  this  pe- 
riod on,  his  work  developed  rapidly, 
possessing  artistic  accomplishments 
as  well  as  marine  accuracy  and  at- 
mosphere. Few  artists  have  both  qual- 
ities to  any  degree  of  fullness. 

In  his  later  work  Briscoe  gives 


the  impression  that  no  second  thought 
is  necessary.  His  talent  seems  to  have 
burned  at  white  heat  when  his  mei'.tal 
powers  conceived  the  subject  cf  a 
fleeting  moment.  Then,  his  energv  ex- 
hausted, he  keeps  the  observer  look- 
ing forward  to  the  birth  of  otiier  ex- 
periences of  some  exciting  voyage 
or  incident  at  sea.  His  plates  have  the 
rare  quality  of  swiftness  and  steadi- 
ness merged  in  an  unusual  subject. 


Purists  among  print  connoisseurs 
object  to  the  use  of  color  in  an  etch- 
ing, contending  that  the  character  of 
the  etched  line  is  not  sympathetic  to 
the  application  of  tones,  unless  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  aquatint 
as  an  outline  to  hold  the  fiat  areas. 
However,  Briscoe  has  given  us  three 
examples,  the  success  of  which  can 
hardly  be  contested.  "The  Tea  Clip- 
per" is  a  simple  composition  of  a  be- 
calmed square-rigger  with  all  sails 
set,  but  limp  for  lack  of  wind.  One 


has  the  feeling  of  late  afternoon  on  a 
quiet  sea,  with  the  sun  having  just 
disappeared  below  the  hoiizun  The 
delicate  cool  blue  tones  of  sky  and 
water,  the  warm  hues  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  dark  hull  of  the  ship 
and  shadtjwed  sails  silhouetted  against 
the  background  give  the  plate  a  pleas- 
ing decorative  effect.  The  finely  grain- 
ed use  of  aquatint  and  the  usual  vig- 
orous technical  style  supporting  it  are 
ably  combined  in  "Washing  Down." 
This  is  typical  of  Briscoe's  better 


plates,  in  which  figures  dominate  the 
composition.  There  is  no  hesitancy  in 
the  use  of  color  and  etched  masses 
in  this  subject,  although  the  etching 
technifiue  is  somewhat  broader  to  off- 
set the  flat  tones,  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  broad  flowing  strokes  of 
the  brush  in  the  artist's  watercolors 
and  oil  paintings.  This  treatment  gives 
the  plate  great  pictorial  breadth  and 
freedom.  "Mainsail  Haul"  is  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  in  move- 
ment, done  with  a  powerful  play  of 


The  Main  Brace —  Arthur  Eriscoe 
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lines.  Here  agam,  the  tones  are  well 
chosen,  and  the  strong  light  encom- 
passes a  scene  that  could  only  be  re- 
corded by  the  most  hardened  mariner. 
This  plate  with  its  predominating 
warm  tones  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
three. 

A  number  of  rare  impressions  next 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  visitor. 
They  all  show  great  emotion,  proving 
that  Briscoe  knew  the  toil,  pleasure, 
and  tragedy  of  life  at  sea.  Three 
unique  proofs  from  unpublished  plates 
are  "Timber  Float,"  "On  the  Yard," 
first  plate,  and  "Command,"  of  which 
the  plates  have  been  destroyed.  Why 
these  subjects  have  never  been  pub- 
lished is  hard  to  understand,  for  by 
the  strength  of  their  unusual  and  sim- 
ple composition  they  rank  with  Bris- 
coe's best  work.  Among  the  other 
rare  impressions  are  "On  the  Yard," 
third  plate ;  "The  Anchor,"  a  state 
undescribed  in  Laver's  Catalogue, 
with  pencil  notes  before  the  plate 
was  cut  down  ;  "The  Salmon  Fisher," 
one  of  two  impressions  with  a  pencil 
study  of  the  subject  on  the  back ;  the 
"Donaldson  Liner  at  Sea,"  "The 
Fishmarket,"  and  "Mooring  Her." 
In  no  case  were  more  than  three  im- 
pressions pulled,  and  all  are  unpub- 
lished. 

Although  the  rest  of  the  prints  are 
from  published  editions,  Mr.  Cros- 
sett,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  etching,  has  chosen  only 
the  best  examples,  wdiere  the  printing 
has  interpreted  the  plate  to  the  fullest. 
One  may  single  out  "The  Main 
Brace,"  "The  Binnacle,"  "Making 
Sail,"  "Up  Aloft,"  and  "Make  Fast," 
not  that  they  are  apart  from  the 
others  in  workmanship,  but  because 
they  are  perhaps  more  interesting 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  subject 
matter.  But  all  Briscoe's  etchings  have 
a  stimulating  subject.  No  other  artist 
has  interpreted  the  sea,  with  all  its 
varying  conditions  and  tense  men  la- 
boring to  combat  them,  with  an  equal 
output  of  important  production. 

These  plates  possess  the  qualities 
that  have  secured  for  Briscoe  his  em- 
inent position  among  contemporary 
British  engravers.  They  embody  his 
vast  love  of  the  sea,  through  strength 
of  draughtsmanship  and  a  wealth  of 
creative  powers. 

— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 
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For  a  well-groomed  day  or 
sparkling  evening  .  .  delight- 
ful jeweled  combs  and  ear- 
rings to  match.  In  1  4l<  gold 
with  diamonds  and  rubies. 
Prices  include  20*^7  tax. 
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at  our  new  location  .  .  45  Summer  St.,  Boston 
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LOOKING  FOR  AN 


Here  is  a  lamp  of  charm 
and  distinction  in  white 
onyx,  elegantly  set  off  by 
French  gilt  trim  Topped 
by  a  white  rayon  shade, 
it  stands  21"  high.  Ideal 
for  a  semi-formal  room. 
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STREET  FLOOR 
GIFT  SHOP 


JOHN  H.  PRAY  &  SONS  COMPANY 

TREMONT  STREET  AT  PARK  STREET  SUBWAY  — HANcock  5000 
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SHOP 

♦  ♦  ♦  Imperceptibly,  October 
has  tip-toed  in,  inaugurating  the  sea- 
son's merry  whirl  of  social  events  and 
reminding  you  that  it's  high  time  to 
do  the  shops  once  again.  Before 
you're  swamped  with  engagements,  it 
might  be  a  sound  idea  to  see  that 
everything  on  your  shopping  list  is 
checked  off  pronto. 

♦  ♦  ♦  An  ultra-modern  design  for 
living,  anticipating  our  men's  return 
from  the  wars,  can  be  found  at  Paine 
Furniture  Company,  81  Arlington 
Street,  on  the  fourth  floor.  They've 
constructed  and  furnished  the  kind  of 
post-war  home  heroes  and  their  wives 
will  delight  in — with  emphasis  on  liv- 
ability,  practicability  and  versatility. 

The  living  room  is  really  meant  to 
be  lived  in  and  its  feeling  of  space  is 
accentuated  by  fresh,  light  colors.  A 
large,  commodious  Mr.  and  Mrs.  desk 
incorporates  two  desks  facing  each 
other  into  one  large  table-like  affair 
which  may  be  used  for  serving"  cock- 
tails etc.  as  conveniently  as  for  writ- 
ing purposes.  A  conversational  cor- 
ner near  the  fireplace  is  outfitted  with 
sectional  furniture  whose  individual 
pieces  add  up  to  an  angular  sofa  that 
jigsaws  right  into  the  corner.  This 
particular  spot  takes  a  card  table  very 
nicely  on  those  bridge  or  gin  rummy 
evenings.  A  pearly-tone,  shaggy-tex- 
tured rug  covers  the  floor,  blending 
beautifully  with  aqua  walls  and  green 
chairs.  Over  the  fireplace,  a  picture, 
wliose  white  background  is  dotted 
staccato-fashion  with  magenta  and 
violet,  is  color  kin  to  the  lilac-printed 
window  draperies. 

Simple,  strong  blonde  Oak  sec- 
tional furniture  to  which  pieces  may 
be  added  any  time  makes  a  smart 
functional  dining  room  set.  You'll 
notice  that  everything  in  the  house  is 
functional,  besides  being  decorative, 
with  solid  comfort  guaranteed.  And 
a  novel  sort  of  hobby  room  has  every- 
thing from  a  small  Minipiano,  and  a 
radio-victrola  and  record  cabinet  built 
together  as  a  harmonious  unit  to  a 
long,  double  banquette.  Providing 
sleeping  accommodations  for  that 
guest  who  will  occasionally  miss  the 
last  train,  the  banquette  has  three-way 
pillows  which  turn  over  to  make  a 


TALK 

bed. 

It's  a  regular  made-to-order  dream 
house  with  tremendous  windows  and 
closets — ^and  soft  indirect  lighting. 
The  miraculous  all-electric  kitchen, 
the  cleverly  planned  bedroom,  the 
flag-stone  terrace — you  must  see  them 
for  yourself ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  S().^rETI^NG  new  has  been 
added  on  Laiiisoii  and  Hubbard'?, 
second  floor,  the  Junior  Miss  Evening 
Gown  Salon  introducing  a  wealth  of 
formals  and  semi-formals  for  the 
mademoiselle  who's  swinging  on  a 
social  star  this  season.  And  it's  a 
luxurious  season  for  evening  clothes, 
all  aglitter  with  sequins,  beading,  nail- 
heads  and  other  tricky  light-reflecting 
trimmings.  Inspired  by  a  French 
period  gown,  an  exquisite  robe  de 
style  combines  black  transparent  vel- 
vet and  shell  pink  taffeta.  Where  the 
two  materials  meet,  a  fine,  lacy  black 
braid  covers  just  enough  of  the  taf- 
feta to  be  extremely  effective.  And  a 
rustling  taffeta  skirt  makes  dancing 
such  fun ! 

Flame  red  taffeta  makes  an  excit- 
ing formal,  decidedly  decollete  with 
thin  shoulder  straps.  Jet  black  sequin 
leaves  are  scattered  here  and  there  on 
a  wide  net  over-skirt.  The  lady  in  red 
is  always  terrific  !  In  another  mood, 
a  lovely  ingenue  gown,  the  kind  you'd 
like  to  have  your  portrait  painted  in. 


has  a  tight-fitting  bodice  of  pink  satin 
and  a  bouffant  skirt  of  black  mar- 
quisette. Two  ruflles  of  marquisette 
bound  in  pink  satin  make  a  i)ei)lum 
that's  ever  so  flattering  to  a  tiny 
waistline  and  disguises  one  that's  not. 
For  misses  who  sup  in  style,  the 
Fuschia  crepe  dinner  dress  whose  new 
wide  shoulders  whittle  your  figure 
down  inches  by  contrast  would  serve 
elegantly.  A  lush  beaded  flower  in 
])urple  tones  with  soft  green  leaves 
splashes  across  the  dress  diagonally, 
and  the  skirt  drapes  provocatively  to 
the  side  where  it's  slit  to  show  off 
your  ankle. 

Short  mandarin  coats  in  bright 
wools  or  black  are  warm,  winsome 
and  undeniably  smart  over  your 
gown.  A  black  one  is  lined  with 
Chinese  red  taffeta  and  faced  with 
red  wool  around  the  neck  and  front. 
Another  is  a  full,  straight,  hip-length 
one  designed  in  Chinese  red  shaggy 
wool.  It  has  exaggerated  shoulders 
(you  know  why)  and  an  oriental- 
looking  corsage  embroidered  exactly 
where  you'd  place  your  real  one. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Further  evidence  that  this 
is  a  banner  year  for  Junior  Misses 
comes  to  light  in  R.  H.  Stearns' 
fourtii  floor  Junior  Corner.  Clothes 
to  keep  any  little  twist  or  turn  in 
young  ladies'  busy  schedules  straight 
are  right  here.  For  instance,  a  Moss 
green  wool  dress  picks  up  an  impor- 
tant new  fashion  feature  and  buttons 
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A  GOOD  NAME  IN  FURS 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INSURANCE" 


Spe 


cidlizing 


for 

73  Years 

Also 

CLOTH  COATS,  GOWNS 
SPORTSWEAR 
and  MILLINERY 

Boylston  at  ArlingtonjiStreet 

Open^Wednesday  Evenings 
•till  9  P.M. 


a 

fashion 
crammed 
shop 

for 
the 

budget- 
minded 
miss 

Peter  Fly^n 

164  TREMONT  STREET 


all  the  way  down  the  side  with  self 
buttons.  It  has  a  large  pocket,  silver 
nailhead  belt  and  the  happy  faculty  of 
keeping  you  smartly  turned  out  for 
most  any  daytime  occasion.  Another 
one  that  does  the  same  sort  of  thing 
for  you  is  a  gray  wool  two  piecer 
whose  torso  blouse  has  a  Peter  Pan 
collar  and  buttons  down  the  back. 
The  border  of  the  blouse  and  sleeves 
are  generously  besprinkled  with  silver 
nailheads,  dazzling  dots  of  light  on  an 
otherwise  perfectly  tailored  dress. 

A  Royal  purple  wool  has  slashed 
sleeves  and  a  slashed  skirt  with  co- 
quettish inserts  of  white  eyelet  em- 
broidery ruffles  topped  by  a  grograin 
bow.  This  little  number  is  a  quaint, 
old-fashioned  beau-catcher  cut  along 
modern  lines.  And  for  the  youthful 
sportswoman,  a  handsome  wool  plaid, 
the  kind  with  a  white  background  and 
vivid  green,  red  and  blue  making  it 
lively,  would  give  plenty  of  wear  all 
fall  and  winter. 

On  the  social  side  of  the  calendar, 
a  Gold  velveteen  torso  dress  in  two 
pieces  has  wonderful  soft  folds 
around  its  waist  and  fluting  around 
its  deep,  round  neckline.  Wear  it  to 
football  games  and  tea  dancing  after- 
wards. If  you're  dark-haired  and 
dark-eyed  and  must  have  a  red  date 
dress,  chances  are  you'll  choose  the 
Fuschia  crepe  basque  effect  with 
black  velvet  ribbon  drawn  through 
the  edge  of  the  basque.  Miss  Sub- 
Deb  is  going  right  to  town  in  these 
gay,  charming  clothes  styled  with  her 
in  mind. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Suits,  jumpers,  and  skirts 
are  actually  not  one  bit  self-sufficient. 
What  you  wear  to  accessorize  with 
them  will  either  make  them  twice  as 
lovely  to  look  at  or  spoil  your  original 
good  idea!  That's  why  Peter  Flyuii's 
has  devoted  a  sizable  corner  of  its 
first  floor  to  a  huge  and  praiseworthy 
collection  of  the  most  important  acces- 
sories you'll  be  needing — blouses. 

At  least  one  white  blouse  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  your  fall  suit — maybe 
the  crepe  one  with  a  jewel  neckline 
and  tucked  front.  Wear  a  double 
pearl  choker  with  it  or  any  of  your 
odd  pins  or  clips.  Their  matinee 
blouse  in  white  crepe  has  ruffling  on 
its  revers  and  down  the  front.  For 
ladies  who  dote  on  femininity  (and 


this 
is 

bliss 


wrapped  in  the 
luxury  of  a 
beautiful 
Fredleys  coat .  . 
sure  of  its 
distinction 
quality,  value 


•  Wellesley 

•  Providence 
in  the  Bilfmore 

•  Boston 
350  Boylston  Street 


CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 
PST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141  A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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who  doesn't ) ,  tlie  ruffling  may  be  had 
with  a  fine  Hamburg  lace  border,  a 
touch  of  hngerie  always  smart  with 
tailored  suits.  Then  there's  a  rayon 
jersey  dinner  date  style  with  soft 
folds  falling  from  the  jewel  neckline 
and  the  long,  full  sleeves  you've  been 
clamoring  for.  You  may  have  it  in 
black,  brown,  white  and  a  dozen 
beautiful  shades. 

Ruching  edged  in  blue,  brown  or 
green  complements  the  color  of  your 
jumper  as  if  it  were  made-to-order. 
It's  used  as  trimming  around  the 
high  neck  and  short  sleeve  of  a  white 
crepe  blouse  that  has  pearl  buttons 
and  a  drawstring  tie  to  boot.  And  in 
a  luscious  lime  crepe,  there's  a  V-neck 
aflfair  with  a  big  bow  stemming  from 
its  yoke. 

If  it's  warm,  winter-proof  style 
you're  after,  their  flannel  "smartie," 
a  classic  shirtmaker  blouse,  is  avail- 
able now  in  spanking  new  plaids  and 
solid  colors.  They  go  much  quicker 
than  they  come,  we're  told,  so  hurry, 
hurry ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  N^o  costume  is  complete 
without  jewelry,  some  scintillating- 
ornament  to  give  you  a  gilded  aspect. 
SinifJi  Patterson,  fully  cognizant  of 
the  value  of  such  "gilding,"  surprises 
its  patrons  again  with  an  extraordi- 
nary selection  of  choice  pieces.  Since 
this  season  coiffeurs  are  swept  away 
from  the  face,  exposing  the  ears,  ear- 

• 

CHAPEAUX 

W  hy  should  it  be  considered  odd 
When  babushkas  from  Novgorod, 
Or  coolie  hats  from  Old  Pekin 
Are  tied  beneath  a  dimpled  chin  ? 

The  stylists  prove  that  anything, 
A  bit  of  lace,  a  braid  of  string, 
.\  tuft  of  grass,  a  wisp  of  straw, 
An  egret's  tail,  a  coney's  paw. 
A  soup  tureen,  a  casserole, 
A  demi-tasse,  a  finger  bowl 
Can  be  arranged — -why  question  how  ? 
By  milliners  to  make  a  bow- 
To  every  woman  in  the  nation, 
As  something  new  in  hat  creation. 

Thus  mincing  miss  and  obese  matron. 
Are  not  content  until  they  have  one, 
Which  shows  inside  a  rayon  tally, 
With  "Dasche"  or  "Schiaparelli." 
G.  V.  Kenyon-Ashenden 


BOSTON 
39  West  St. 


It  Is  Not  Black  Magic 

Your  imagination  has  many 
times  sought  expression. 

Creative  Design  is  the  defi- 
nite result  of  a  clever  idea 
properly  expressed. 

Such  a  Creative  Service  is 
available  at  Bird's — •  why 
not  use  it  ? 


BROOKLINE 
1286  Beacon  St. 


M.  T.  BIRD  AND  CO. 


Kec.  V.  S.  Pst.  OC 


If  your  hair  is  anything 
less  than  radiantly  and 
colorfully  "young-look- 
ing"— you  should  see 
about  a  CLAIROL  Sham- 
poo Tint  treatment.  It's 
pleasant  and  exciting  to 
see  drabness  and  gray- 
ness  give  way  to  a  youth- 
ful rich  shade. 


If  you  are  just  starting  to  turn  gray,  we 
can  easily  blend  it  to  match  your  own 
natural  shade.  We  take  the  precaution  of 
using  Clairol  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


143  IVEWBURY  ST. 

Com.  9155 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


ARNOLD 
AUTHENTICS 


or 


Your  Wall^ing  Pleasure 


The 


BEAGLER 


In  Tan 
Saddle  Grain 
Calf 


$1095 


RANGER 


In  Black  and  Brown 
Saddle  Grain 
Calf 


$1095 


We  consider  the  present  and  the  future  of  all  feet 
in  our  care.  .  .  We  specialize  in  quality  footwear. 
Remember,  nothing  takes  the  place  of  good  leather. 


ARNOLD  BOOT  SHOP 

Hotel  Statler 

Shop  for  Men  Shop  for  Women 
 A  Shop  of  Personal  Service  ^ 


rings  are  more  popvilar  than  ever. 
And  here's  a  variety  with  at  least 
several  pairs  to  suit  ea:li  individual. 

Gold  with  synthetic  or  genuine 
stones  are  favorites,  ranging  in  price 
from  $4.95  to  $200  (tax  included). 
A  pair  almost  any  woman  would  love 
to  own  is  sliaped  like  a  fluted  flower 
with  seven  small  rubies  in  the  center. 
And  also  in  the  flower  family  are  a 
delicately  wrought  rose  with  a  flash- 
ing blue  zircon  center — and  a  deep 
garnet  set  in  gold  daisy  petals.  These 
would  be  proud  possessions  in  the 
most  luxurious  of  jewel  boxes,  and 
they're  earrings  that  bring  elegance 
to  daytime  ensembles  as  nicely  as  they 
do  to  fonnals. 

Ladies  with  a  weakness  for  ame- 
thyst earrings  are  in  for  a  bit  of 
revelation.  There's  a  many-looped 
gold  bow,  as  real  as  a  ribbon  one, 
with  an  amethyst  where  the  knot 
should  be.  An  important,  antique- 
looking  pair  frames  shield-shaped 
amethysts  in  gold  filigree.  And  oval 
amethysts  are  set  in  double  bands  of 
gold,  heirloom  possibilities  you  can 
see  with  naked  eye. 

For  those  of  you  who  lean  toward 
the  modern,  a  clever  swirl  of  gold, 
covering  the  entire  lobe  of  your  ear, 
is  the  setting  for  an  exquisitely  cut 
blue  zircon.  Then  there's  a  geometri- 
cally severe  earring  in  two-tone  gold, 
consisting  of  two  rectangles  placed 
together,  one  extending  beyond  the 
other  and  each  a  different  color  gold. 
They  are  facetted  with  the  same  pre- 
cision as  gems  and  have  a  million 
dollar  lustre. 

— Phyllis 
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DESIGN  FOR  YOUTH 


.  .  .  M  ANY  people  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States  are  planning  for  the  post-war 
period.  Economists  huddle  over 
graphs  and  charts ;  sociologists  pon- 
der the  problem  of  the  social  adjust- 
ments ;  landlords  struggle  with  the 
headaches  of  worn-out  equipment ; 
and  the  housewife,  pre-war  type,  has 
a  neat  list  of  this-and-that  which  her 
home  will  need.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  however,  the  first  and 
most  practical  post-war  planning  we 
have  seen  is  the  Modern  Home  at  the 
Paine  Furniture  Company. 

Going  ahead  sensibly  on  the  sound 
theory  that  a  home  will  keep  the 
hastily-arranged  war  marriages  to- 
gether, Paine  and  the  magazine 
Mademoiselle  have  whipped  up  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  idea-full 
modern  homes  anyone  would  want  to 
see.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyone, 
whether  antique-lover  or  empire  pe- 
riod fan,  can  find  a  refreshing  expres- 
sion of  modern  times  in  the  rooms  on 
the  Paine  fourth  floor. 

This  is  not  merely  a  house  of 
charm  and  color.  It  represents  the 
results  of  a  nation-wide  magazine 
survey  on  what  the  young  bride  wants 
in  the  way  of  a  dream  home.  It 
represents  the  pleasant  practicality  of 
a  large  furniture  store,  a  store  per- 
fectly capable  of  doing  the  most 
expensive  interior  decoration  your 
budget  can  afiford,  in  interpreting  a 
modern  home  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  young  budgets.  It  makes  use  of 
standard  pieces  of  modern  furniture 
used  with  a  subtle  difference.  It  is 
not  a  custom-built  proposition.  And 
when  the  gloom-predicters  regarding 
the  future  of  the  younger  generation 
see  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  a 
home,  well,  they'll  get  a  big  surprise. 

As  was  noted  earlier,  the  colorful 
and  completely  charming  group  of 
rooms  at  Paine  are  the  result  of  the 
replies  to  Mademoiselle's  question- 
naire. The  Hobby  Room,  the  Game 
Corner  of  the  Living  Room,  the  charm 
of  the  bedroom,  the  compact  design 
of  the  kitchen,  and  the  surprising 
inclusion  of  a  lovely  Dining  Room 


Photo  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mademoiselle  Magazine 


(according  to  the  replies  of  the  young 
couples,  the  dining  room  has  not  gone 
out  of  favor.  It  is  simply  a  truly 
pleasant  place  and  not  a  waste  of 
space)  make  the  Modern  Home  a 
sincere  example  of  what  youth  wants. 
A  lot  of  pre-conceived  ideas  about 
the  younger  generation  will  have  to 
be  dropped  in  the  waste  basket  after 
you  see  this  smart  and  comfortable 
group  of  rooms. 

Architecturally,  the  Modern  Home 
as  adapted  to  New  England  needs  is 
a  simple,  sensibly  laid  out  house.  Only 
the  unadorned,  clean-cut  lines  and  the 
effective  use  of  wide  windows  would 
label  the  building  modern.  It  could 
perch  on  a  few  acres  in  the  suburbs, 
overlook  the  ocean  or  a  quiet  New 
England  lake  without  looking  out  of 
place  with  its  surroundings.  It  has  a 
rambling  quality,  since  it  is  a  one- 
story  structure.  Inside,  it  is  a  home 
for  youth  plus. 


of  that  headache  in  the  Young 
Moderns'  homes.  The  conversational 
groui)ing  of  furniture  around  the 
large  coffee  table  and  comfortable 
divan  makes  the  best  arrangement 
for  a  quiet  chat.  And  if  the  young 
couple  feels  like  sitting  before  the 
fireplace,  there  are  deftly  arranged 
chairs  for  that  as  well.  In  other 
words,  the  room  doesn't  have  to  be 
pulled  apart  to  provide  the  maximum 
of  comfort  and  convenience. 

As  another  sign  of  young  ideas,  the 
floor  is  covered  with  black  linoleum, 
over  which  a  gray  shaggy  broadloom 
rug  is  placed.  No  more  chasing  of 
dirt  out  of  the  cracks  in  even  the  most 
carefully  laid  flooring  for  the  young 
bride.  She  has  geared  her  house  for 
action. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  furniture 
which  many  of  you  will  love  is  the 
huge  Mr.  and  Mrs.  desk  which  can 
be  converted  speedily  into  a  cocktail 
bar  or  a  buffet  for  late  snacks.  Each 
side  of  the  desk  is  recessed  slightly 


The  Dining  Room  of  the  Young  Modern  Home  at  Paine  Furniture  Company  has  gold 
walls,  dull  red  rug,  and  multi-color  striped  curtains.    Furniture  is  bleached  oak. 


The  living  room,  for  example,  is 
done  in  blues  and  greens,  with  violet 
and  magenta  as  color  accents.  There 
is  a  niche  with  cove  lighting  which 
serves  smartly  as  a  recreational  cor- 
ner. No  more  tugging  furniture 
around  so  that  a  game  of  gin  rummy 
can  be  played  comfortably.  No  more 


off  center,  so  that  when  Mr.  is  going 
over  the  bills,  he  does  not  face  Mrs. 
biting  her  nails  on  the  other  side.  The 
long  modern  lamp  which  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  desk  helps  to  give 
privacy,  too,  that  precious  possession 
for  thinking  things  out. 

Naturally,  as  Mr.  Anderson,  sales 
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Clare  Beck 


.  .  .  presents  an  out- 
standing group  of 
smart  new  fall 
fashions. 

Sizes  9-20 
Popular  Prices 


MYLES  STANDISH  HOTEL 

596-597  Beacon  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  KEN.  0336 


Q'he  E.  E).  Horn  Co. 

Established  1839 


Jewel 


ers 


DIAMONDS  -  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 

429  Wastiington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  LIBerty  3903 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 


TABLE  D'HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
□  INNER 

CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

(closed  Sundays) 


PRIVATE  PARTIES 

t59  NEWBURY  ST. 


COM.  8280 
BOSTON 


promotion  manager,  points  out,  the 
rooms  you  can  see  at  Paine  are 
merely  idea  rooms.  The  individual 
bride  will  change  them  as  she  sees 
tit.  But  the  basic  plan  of  the  House 
is  a  flexible  and  practical  one. 

Included  in  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  the  wish  for  a  Hobby 
Room.  What  the  designer  has 
whip])ed  up  in  answer  is  another 
dream  room.  It  is  so  right  for  listen- 
ing to  records  or  playing  the  console 
piano.  It  is  so  right,  too,  for  the  un- 
expected overnight  guest.  The  wall- 
long,  built-in  banquette  covered  with 
a  mattress  serves  perfectly  for  read- 
ing or  putting  up  an  overnight  guest. 
And  the  storage  closets  underneath 
can  hold  a  lot  of  the  household  linen  or 
blankets  or  whatever  the  young  bride 
cares  to  store  away  there. 

The  Hobby  Room  is  done  in  green, 
with  red  linoleum  on  the  floor.  There 
are  two  pin-up  boards  on  the  walls, 
one  for  Air.  and  one  for  Mrs.,  in  case 
they  have  dif¥erent  tastes  in  radio 
I)rograms  of  hobby  notes.  Conven- 
ient niches  for  books  and  gadgets  are 
located  above  the  wall-length  loung- 
ing divan,  and  the  radio-phonograph 
is  built  against  the  other  wall. 

Off  the  Hobby  Room  is  a  terrace 
with  real  flagstone  floor  and  a  grape- 
vine climbing  through  the  lattice- 
work. And  off  that  terrace  is  the  bed- 
room, a  completely  charming,  thor- 
oughly young  place.  The  Paine  theme 
— keeping  t'.ie  home  together — is  well 
worked  out  here.  Each  has  a  closet 
and  a  chair  in  which  to  lounge.  The 
twin  beds  have  white  chintz  spreads 
with  red-and-white  striped  spreads 
and  head  board.  Replacing  those 
familiar  different-height  chests  of 
drawers  is  one  massive  chest  with 
two  separate  drawer  sections.  The 
entire  wall  looking  out  on  the  terrace 
is  of  glass,  with  curtains  which  can 
be  inilled  across  to  insure  privacy 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  don't  feel  like 
looking  at  the  Victory  garden  located 
outside.  The  walls  are  done  in  soft 
gre\-,  and  an  Aero-blue  broadloom 
rug  covers  the  floor.  The  two  boudoir 
ciiairs  are  covered  in  white  chintz, 
with  red  accents. 

As  for  the  dining  room,  a  surprising 
development  in  the  replies  to  Made- 
moiselle's questionnaire,  the  conven- 
ience and  practicality  of  the  room  is 


charming.  How  many  dining  rooms 
have  windows  with  a  view?  The 
IModern  House  has  a  whole  spread  of 
vvindows  overlooking  the  garden  and 
a  clever  table  which  telescopes  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  diners. 
There  is  also  a  pass-closet  to  the 
kitchen  in  case  the  young  bride  has 
been  able  to  locate  a  maid.  The  walls 
are  painted  a  soft  yellow,  and  the 
traverse  curtains  are  done  in  a  bold 
stripe.  The  niche  where  the  pass-closet 
from  the  kitchen  is  located  is  lined 
with  red,  a  pick-up  from  the  stripes 
in  the  curtains. 

Young  or  old,  a  woman's  interest 
in  the  kitchen  is  proverbial.  The 
kitchen  of  this  charming  house  is  not 
too  large,  but  the  compactness  of  its 
design  is  overwhelming.  The  U- 
shaped  counters  provide  the  maxi- 
mum convenience.  The  yellow  walls 
with  yellow-green  apples  appliqued 
on  the  overhead  cabinets  are  bright 
and  cheerful.  The  curtains  at  the 
window  have  yellow-green  apples 
printed  on  white  chintz.  Brown  lino- 
leum covers  the  counter  tops,  and  a 
brown  and  yellow  marble  linoleum 
floor  carries  out  the  motive. 

^^'hat  will  attract  all  women  is  a 
breakfast  bar  along  the  side  wall  of 
the  kitchen,  with  two  stools  and 
ample  leg  room.  In  case  the  young 
husband  wants  a  late  night  snack  or  a 
hurry-up  breakfast,  this  as  exactly 
the  right  place  for  it.  And  the  saving 
in  steps  is  something  any  bride  would 
appreciate. 

Adjoining  the  kitchen  is  a  large 
storage  closet  for  canned  goods  and 
preserves. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  most 
women  will  appreciate  the  shrewd 
common  sense  and  the  charm  of  these 
rooms.  With  so  many  new  young 
married  couples  looking  forward  to 
homes  of  their  own  in  the  post-war 
])eriod,  Paine  Furniture  deserves  an 
orchid  for  providing  the  answer.  The 
]\Iodern  Home  would  make  a  good 
farm  house  or  a  good  suburban  home. 
It  will  also  leave  the  lean  young 
budget  uncrippled.  Xew  Englanders 
would  do  well  to  take  a  good  look  at 
this  eye-appealing  home  now  that  it 
is  open.  You  have  plenty  of  time  xo 
start  your  plans  early.  But  see  if 
that  living  room  doesn't  answer  a 
whole  lot  of  grown-up  needs. 
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made -to -order  exclusively  for  you  .  .  . 
hand- blended  to  your  own  skintone  • .  • 
right  before  your  eyes  by 


BEAUTY  BEACON 


One  Touch^of  Perfume 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  touch  of  perfume  is 
all  you  need  when  it  is  Ann  Haviland's 
Perhaps.  Are  you  a  woman  of  many 
moods  ?  Perhaps  one  moment  you  are 
aloof  .  .  .  perhaps  gay  the  next  .  .  . 
perhaps  shy  .  .  .  then  bold  .  .  .  per- 
haps tonight  you  will  discover  it  is 
love  .  .  .  then  again  perhaps  you'll 
change  your  mind.  Do  all  of  these 
things,  do  any  of  these  things.  Per- 
haps will  catch  each  mood,  and  under- 
stand each  whimsy.  Perhaps  is  a  sub- 
tle blend  of  floral  odors  for  the  truly 


Ann" Havila.td' s  rich  perfume  "Perhaps  " 


sophisticated,  for  the  woman  who  is 
many  women.  You  will  find  this 
especially  exciting  this  year  when  the 
new  feeling  in  fashion  is  that  of  the 
elegant  and  the  feminine.  Frills  and 
feathers  are  back  again ;  millinery  is 
soft  and  gracious  and  flattering  again ; 
accessories  are  dainty  and  feminine 
again,  and  a  fragrance  like  Perhaps 
is  more  important  than  ever  again. 
It  makes  its  appearance  in  a  new,  con- 
venient, stand-up  box,  lined  in  gold. 
A  favorite  witlx  men,  and  a  wonderful 
gift  for  any  woman. 

High  Fashion 

.  .  .  D  OROTHY  Gray's  exciting 
new  make-up  color  Fuchsia  Hat, 
comes  in  a  package  that  is  different 
and  darling.  Fuchsia  Hat  lipstick  and 
rouge  is  a  true,  light  fuchsia  tone  de- 
signed to  complement  the  high  fashion 
shades  for  fall  —  plum,  purple  and 
fuchsia.  It  is  a  becoming,  wearable 


shade  that  solves  the  coordination 
problem  of  wardrobe  and  make-up. 
The  Fuchsia  Hat  package  is  Victorian 
in  feeling.  Rouge,  lipstick,  perfume 
and  jjowder  are  tucked  into  the  high 
postillion  crown  of  a  tiny  hat.  That 
hat,  of  fuchsia  felt,  with  mauve  os- 
trich plume  curling  over  the  crown, 
is  an  adaptation  of  actual  feminine 
millinery  of  the  1870's.  It  is  presented 
in  a  simple  square  hatbox  trimmed 
with  fuchsia  and  white  stripes.  This 
dramatic  and  high- fashion  presen- 
tation is  ideal  for  gift  giving. 

Candlelight  Magic 

♦  ♦  ♦  Candlelight  magic — soft, 
gentle,  subtle  flattering !  Remember 
way  back  when  we  could  linger  over 


That  candlelight  magic  can  be  ycurs  with 
Du Barry  Beauty  Cake  Make  -  Up 

a  candlelit  table  for  hours  without 
feeling  guilty?  We  have  no  time  for 
that  sort  of  thing  —  we've  exchanged 
the  leisure  hours  and  the  candlelight 
for  the  night  shift  and  a  lunch  box  — 
but  it  seems  that  we  can  still  have 
that  softly  flattering,  luminous  look 
that  candleHght  once  gave  us.  How? 
Richard  Hudnut  tells  us  that  the 
DuBarrv  Beauty  Cake  Make-up 
creates  the  same  smooth  glowing  film, 
in  the  sun  or  out  of  the  sun,  day  or 
night.  This  is  a  powder-cake  make-up 
which  helps  to  hide  minor  blemishes 
and  leaves  the  skin  looking  soft  and 
velvety.  All  you  do  is  wet  a  piece  of 
cotton,  rub  it  over  the  cake  and  apply 


it  to  the  skin,  smoothing  it  on  until 
it  is  even.  If  your  skin  is  dry,  instead 
of  using  water,  moisten  the  cotton 
with  DuBarry  Foundation  Lotion,  the 
creamy  lotion  that  keeps  the  skin 
soft  under  tlie  make-up.  Some  women 
like  to  use  powder  over  this  make-up, 
others  do  not.  It's  just  a  matter  of 
choice.  There  are  five  complexion 
shades  to  choose  from.  For  that  lum- 
inous look  in  just  two  minutes  flat, 
try  the  DuBarry  Beauty  Cake  Make- 
tip. 

Lipstick  Economy 

♦  ■♦  ♦  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  econ- 
omy and  practicality  of  refilling  old 
lipstick  cases,  even  the  cleverest 
women  cling  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
complicated,  messy  process.  All  of 
which  is  not  so.  Before  you  throw 
away  your  pert  flower-sprigged  Milk- 
maid lipstick  case,  just  because  the 
last  precious  bit  of  color  is  gone,  con- 
sider the  seven  lovely  ^Milkmaid  lip- 
stick refill  shades  and  the  wonderful 
simplicity  with  which  they  may  be 
inserted.  The  salesgirl  in  the  store 


It's  a  simple  process  to  insert  a  Milkmaid 
refill  tn  the  atti active  plastic  case 

will  do  it  for  you  without  charge, 
but  she  is  so  busy  these  days  it  would 
be  simpler  if  you  make  the  change 
yourself  by  following  these  directions : 
1.  Screw  out  lipstick  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  2.  Clean  out  old  lipstick  with 
clean  nail  file.  A  little  leverage  at  the 
proper  point  will  remove  the  nub  in 
one  piece.  This  left-over  paste  may 
be  salvaged  by  putting  it  into  a  small 
jar  for  use  with  a  brush.  3.  Saturate 
cotton  pad  with  alcohol  or  water  and 
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Naturally  it  s 


.  .  .         naturally  lovely 
|)ermanent  \\'aves  .  ,  ,  lor  tlie 
smart  new  cut  and  tlie  kind  of 
keauty  treatment  your  liair  and 
skin  need  to  give  you  a  fresk 
start  lor  a  kusy  fall  season! 

RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 

Pkone:  Ke  nmore  53^*2 


Dermetics  automatic  rouge  and  powder 
puff  for  easy-to-carry  practicality 

clean  the  case.  4.  Take  new  lipstick 
and  insert  in  case.  The  Milkmaid  case 
has  a  special  prong  in  it  that  keejis 
the  refill  erect  and  prevents  wobbling. 
The  lipstick  refill  is  wrapped  in  a 
silver  foil  cylinder  for  convenience  in 
handling  and  packed  in  a  dainty  water 
and  air  proof  transparent  container  to 
assure  freshness.  Just  in  case  you've 
never  tried  Milkmaid  lipstick,  try  it 
in  any  one  of  the  seven  vibrant  shades. 

Double  Duty 

♦  ♦  ♦  A  WONDERFULLY  light  and 
lovely  face  powder  is  Attar  of  Petals 
by  Orloflf.  Blended  very  delicately  of 
fine  ingredients,  the  powder  leaves  the 
skin  fresh  and  dewy.  Subtly  scented. 
Orlofi:"s  filmy  face  powder  comes  in 
six  shades.  It  is  packaged  in  milk 
glass  jars,  which  later  may  be  used 
for  cigarettes,  relish  or  olive  con- 
tainers. The  low  round  white  jars  are 
covered  with  a  raised  pastel  floral  de- 
sign, and  are  actual  copies  of  old  17th 
centur\-  apothecary  jars.  The  face 
powder  is  as  lovely  as  the  jars  are 
decorative. 

Pleasant  Phis  \ 

♦  ♦  ♦  Are  vou  having  a  time  keep- 
ing your  hair  set  and  manageable? 
L'Orlc's  Plastic  Mist  keeps  the  hair 
set  manageable,  well  groomed  al- 
ways. But  that  is  not  all  that  it  does. 
There  is  a  pleasant  "plus"  to  Plastic 
Mist,  a  fragrance  that  perfumes  the 
hair  at  the  same  time. 


— Carol  Thomas 
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IT'S  ABOUT  TIME 


♦  ♦  ♦  That  lusty  old  Henry 
VIII's  marital  exploits  had  great  im- 
portance for  the  Church  of  England 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  historical 
facts  which  most  people  assume  every- 
body else  knows.  But  what  percent- 
age of  our  worthy  citizenry  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  origin  of  tlie  same 
church  in  the  New  W orld  —  specifi- 
cally in  Boston?  Let's  do  a  bit  of  in- 
vestigating ! 

Extending  its  sphere  of  influence 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Church  of 
England  gained  foothold  in  Boston 
only  after  two  generations  had  passed. 
Rev.  Robert  Ratcliffe  undertook  a 
rough  sea  voyage  in  1686,  delegated 
by  tlie  Bishop  of  London  to  institute 
services  at  the  Town  House  where 
people  crowded  to  hear  him,  some 
merely  out  of  curiosity.  A  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
June  of  that  year  and,  three  years 
later,  King's  Chapel,  which  we  re- 
viewed in  a  previous  issue,  was  com- 
pleted to  accommodate  the  congrega- 
tion. Within  another  generation,  the 
Chapel  became  inadequate  for  its 
number  of  worshippers  and  "sub- 
scriptions were  invited"  for  a  new 
church  in  the  North  End. 

Christ  Church,  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  "Old  North  Church," 
was  built  in  1723  on  Salem  Street 
near  the  summit  of  Copp's  Hill.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Myles,  rector  of  King's  Chapel,  who 
prayed  that  "the  gates  of  hell  never 
prevail  against  it."  When  it  was  open- 
ed for  public  services  on  December 
29th,  its  first  rector,  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Cutler,  preached  the  sermon,  taking 
for  his  text  "For  mine  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
people"  from  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
fifty-sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

Oldest  of  church  edifices  standing 
in  the  city,  it  is  one  of  the  few  land- 
marks that  generally  retains  its  au- 
thentic appearance.  Its  Master  Build- 
ers, Thomas  Tippin  and  Thomas  Ben- 
nett, both  charter  members  and  pro- 
prietors of  "Old  North,"  designed  and 
erected  a  building  that  could  really 
withstand  the  ravages  of  time.  It  is 
built  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  of  "substantial  hand- 
made brick"  and  is  seventy  feet  long 
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and  fifty-one  feet  wide,  with  walls  two 
and  one-half  feet  thick. 

The  spire,  added  in  1740  through 
the  generosity  of  certain  Honduras 
merchants,  served  as  a  guide  to  in- 
coming mariners.  Blown  down  by  a 
great  gale  in  1804,  it  was  rebuilt  three 


sexton  of  "Old  North,"  agreed  to  dis- 
play signal  "lanthorns"  from  the 
steeple,  warning  patriots  of  the  move- 
ment of  British  troops  towards  Con- 
cord to  destroy  military  stores  hidden 
there.  This  memorable  event  was  re- 
corded poetically  by  Longfellow : 

"If  the  British  march 

By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  tonight, 


The  Old  North  Church  of  Paul  Revere  fame 


years  later  from  drawings  by  Bul- 
finch  and  is  claimed  to  be  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  original,  preserv- 
ing its  proportions  and  symmetry. 

On  the  silent,  historic  evening  of 
the  18th  of  April.  1775,  Paul  Revere's 
good  friend,  Robert  Newman,  then 


Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry 
arch 

Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  sig- 
nal light : 
One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea. 
.And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 


Through  every  Middlesex  village  and 
farm, 

For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to 
arm !" 

Meanwhile,  Paul  Revere  was  rowed 
across  the  Charles  River  past  the 
Somerset  man-of-war  to  Charlestown, 
where  a  horse  was  awaiting  him  in 
Deacon  Larkin's  barn.  Oft  he  gallop- 
ed to  bring  word  to  Hancock  and 
Adams  in  Lexington.  From  Lexing- 
ton, he  and  William  Dawes  made  for 
Concord  and  were  overtaken  by  Dr. 
Prescott,  another  patriot  who  ac- 
companied them.  Half  way  between 
the  two  towns,  the  trio  encountered 
some  British  horsemen.  Dr.  Prescott 
managed  to  escape  to  Concord,  but 
Revere  was  captured,  brought  back  to 
Lexington,  and  later  given  his  free- 
dom. 

To  commemorate  this  heroic  occa- 
sion, the  City  of  Boston  had  a  tablet 
placed  on  the  tower  of  the  church 
in  1878  inscribed :  "The  signal  lan- 
terns of  Paul  Revere  displayed  in  the 
steeple  of  this  church  April  18,  1775 
warned  the  country  of  the  march  of 
the  British  troops  to  Lexington  and 
Concord." 

The  tower,  from  which  General 
Gage  witnessed  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  has  the  further  distinction  of 
containing  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  con- 
sidered the  sweetest  toned  and  most 
musical  ones  in  the  country.  On  the 
morning  of  May  19,  1776,  it  pro- 
claimed the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
and,  in  1781,  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  —  even  as  it  will  ring  out  the 
defeat  of  the  facist  aggressors  of  our 
own  time.  Each  bell  has  an  interest- 
ing inscription  around  the  crown, 
telling  its  own  story . 

No.  1.  "This  peal  of  eight  bells 
is  the  gift  of  a  number  of  generous 
persons  to  Christ  Church  in  Boston, 
New  England.  Anno  1744.  A.  R." 

No.  2.  "This  church  was  founded 
in  the  year  1723,  Timothy  Cutler, 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  First  Rector. 
A.  R.  1744." 

No.  3.  "We  are  the  first  ring  of 
bells  cast  for  the  British  Empire  in 
North  America.  A.  R.  1744." 

No.  4.  "God  preserve  the  Church 
of  England.  1744." 

No.   5.   "William   Shirley,  Esqr, 


Governour  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
N:  England.  Anno  1744." 

No.  6.  "The  subscriptions  for 
these  bells  was  begun  by  John  Ham- 
mock and  Robert  Temple,  Church 
Wardens,  1743,  and  comjileated  by 
Robt.  Jenkin  and  Jno.  Gould,  Church 
Wardens.  Anno  1744." 

No.  7.  "Since  generosity  has  open- 
ed our  moutlTs  our  tongues  sliall  ring 
aloud  its  praise.  1744." 

No.  8.  "Abel  Rudhall  of  Glouces- 
ter cast  us  all.  Anno  1744." 

Paul  Revere  came  to  "Old  North" 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  and 
helped  organize  a  guild  to  ring  these 
bells.  Although  he  never  became  a 
member  of  the  church,  he  probably, 
on  occasion,  occupied  the  pew,  owned 
by  his  oldest  son. 

An  amusing  incident  concerning  a 
man  far  in  advance  of  his  time  was 
recorded  in  1757.  John  Childs  gave 
public  notice  of  his  intention  to  fly 
from  the  steeple  on  September  13  of 
that  year.  He  amazed  the  populace 


by  doing  so  and  tlie  next  day  made 
two  flights.  ".  .  .  The  last  time  he  set 
of¥  with  two  Pistols  loaded,  one  of 
which  he  discharged  in  his  Descent, 
the  other  missing  fire,  he  cocked  and 
snap't  it  again  before  he  reached  the 
l)lace  ])repared  to  receive  him." 

The  quiet  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
interior  of  the  church  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  its  architectural  treat- 
ment —  high  galleries,  arched  ceiling, 
large  windows,  fluted  columns,  and 
box  pews.  For  utilitarian  reasons, 
the  pews  were  made  high  to  keep  their 
occupants  warm  with  the  aid  of  little 
foot  stoves  they  brought  along  to 
services. 

The  old-fashioned  pulpit,  modeled 
after  the  one  at  Trinity  Church  in 
Newport  has  suffered  no  material 
change.  And  the  organ,  though  not 
the  same  one  which  used  to  accom- 
pany quaint  hymns  and  responses  in 
1756,  retains  its  original  antique  case. 
Carved  statuettes  of  four  cherubim 
in  front  of  the  organ,  treasured  pos- 
sessions taken  from  a  French  vessel 


Interior  view  of  the  Old  North  Church 
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in  1746  by  the  privateer,  "Queen  of 
Hungary."  were  presented  to  the 
'  hurch  l)y  Captain  Grushy.  And,  in 
1724,  the  graceful  brass  chandeliers 
hanging  tliere  today  were  brought 
as  a  gift  by  another  sea-faring  man, 
Ca])tain  William  Maxwell.  In  front 
of  the  gallery,  the  same  clock  made 
hy  Richard  Avery  and  Thomas  Ben- 
aett  in  1726  still  keeps  good  time.  It 
is  reputedly  the  oldest  clock  in  the 
:;)!intry  in  a  public  building. 

A  bust  of  Washington,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  in  1815  by  Shu- 
bael  Bell,  Esq.,  its  senior  warden,  the 
same  donor  whose  benevolence  placed 
Penniman's  painting  of  the  "Last 
Supper"  over  the  altar.  When  General 
!  afayette  visited  Christ  Church  in 
1824,  he  pointed  to  the  bust  of  Wash- 
ington and  said,  "Yes,  that  is  the 
man  I  knew  and  more  like  him  than 
any  oth.er  portrait." 

The  celebrated  ''Vinegar  Bible," 
printed  in  Oxford,  England  by  John 
Baskett  in  1717,  was  among  the  gifts 
of  King  George  II.  And  to  this  distant 
ramification  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  also  sent  fourteen  Prayer 
Books  and  the  silver  Communion 
Service  bearing  his  royal  coat  of 
arms. 

If  you  descend  below  the  church, 
there  are  aisles  from  which  you  may 
enter  thirty-seven  ancient  tombs 
where  over  a  thousand  j^ersons  are 
said  to  be  buried.  After  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  Major  John  Pit- 
cairn,  "fatally  wounded  while  rally- 
ing the  Royal  Marines,"  was  juit  to 
rest  here. 

One  of  the  first  Sunday  Schools 
in  tliis  ])art  of  the  world  was  organ- 
ized here  in  1815,  with  John  R.  Cot- 
ting  as  Superintendent.  In  the  vestry, 
you  can  see  a  roll  of  the  scholars, 
written  in  1817,  with  their  pictures- 
(jue  North  End  addresses  like  Love 
Lane,  Methodist  Alley  and  Eish 
Street.  By  vote  of  the  Proprietors 
in  1825,  the  eastern  end  of  the  north 
gallery  was  assigned  exclusively  for 
the  Sunday  scholars  in  order  to  "sup- 
press the  disturbances  and  retain  the 
scholars." 

With  the  exception  of  a  period 
during  the  Revolution  when  Christ 
Church  was  closed  "by  military  neces- 
sity," Sundav  morning  services  have 
been  held  regularly  since  1723. 


Much  less  time  is  required 
with  an  Elizabeth  Arden 
Permanent . . .  and  it  leaves  the 
hair  lovelier,  more  vigorous 
and  SO  much  easier  to 
manage  .  .  .  because  each 
Permanent  is  done  with  special 
Elizabeth  Arden  Preparations 
and  every  condition  that 
needs  correction  has  treatment 
to  insure  a  lovelier,  healthier 
head  of  hair,  easy  to  do 
yourself  in  the  smart,  becoming 
way  we'll  dress  it  for  you.  For 
appointment  telephone  now. 

24  NEWBURY  ST.  •  BOSTON  •  KENMORE  4783 


THEATRE 


♦  ♦  ♦  Several  things  have 
emerged  from  the  chaos  and  turmoil 
surrounding  the  recent  censorship  of 
the  play  Men  to  the  Sea.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  proven  (to  the 
censor's  credit)  that  a  flock  of  dirty 
words  are  not  needed  to  put  across  a 
solid  dramatic  stint.  But  on  the  debit 
side  (from  the  censor's  angle)  the 
thumbs-down  attitude  regarding  the 
subject  of  the  play  and  the  author's 
serious  intention  is  a  dangerous  symp- 
tom of  censorship  limitations. 

As  you  well  know  by  this  time,  the 
play  dealt  with  the  activities  of  sailors' 
wives  while  they  are  away  at  sea. 
The  situations  and  confusions  of  war- 
time wives  are  not  much  different  to- 
day than  when  Frederick  the  Great 
was  cutting  a  wide  swathe  with  his 
military  genius.  The  women  were 
left  at  home,  and  human  nature  be- 
ing what  it  is,  they  amused  them- 
selves in  ways  according  to  their  in- 
dividual characters.  Herbert  Kubly, 
author  of  Men  to  the  Sea,  has  taken 
a  timeless  situation,  a  religious  thesis, 
and  modern  characters  under  the 
stress  of  current  times.  It  is  his  theme 
that  sin,  once  committed,  can  be 
atoned  for.  And  such  a  theme  is  the 
very  root  of  our  Christian  faith.  For- 
giveness honestly  asked  will  never  be 
denied  a  human  being. 

Naturally  enough,  the  modern  set- 
ting in  which  sailors'  wives  were 
shown  to  be  unfaithful  while  their 
husbands  were  away  at  sea  is  a  bit  of 
realism  from  which  the  "I-won't-ad- 
mit-it"  group  of  people  would  balk. 
But  it  is  happening  in  every  seaport 
in  the  United  States. 

The  unpleasant  angle  to  the  cen- 
sor's opinion  that  such  a  subject 
should  not  be  presented  at  this  time 
was  the  refusal  to  face  a  fact  when 
it  is  put  forth  well.  Kubly  obviously 
did  not  write  the  play  to  shock  people 
and  capitalize  on  sensationalism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  tlie  courage  to 
try  to  work  out  the  solution  to  the 
problem.  How  well  or  how  poorly 
he  worked  out  that  answer  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  critics  and  public  to  decide. 
Not  for  the  censor.  And  it  would  be 
a  healthy  dose  of  education  for  a  few 
of  the  Victory  Girls  who  pick  up 
servicemen  to  see  the  play,  too. 


Apart  from  these  two  facts  which 
were  highlighted  by  the  censor's  ac- 
tivities, another  important  matter 
comes  to  the  attention.  There  should 
be  some  positive  code  for  censorship, 
set  down  in  black  and  white.  If  there 
is  one  in  existence  now,  by  which  the 
censor  is  operating  his  office  it  needs 
some  fast  overhauling.  It  must  be 
possible  to  create  a  measuring  rod 
by  which  any  conscientious  man  or 
woman  could  judge  the  suitability  of 
a  play  or  book.  Singling  out  the 
dirty  words  and  situations  is  easy 
enough.  But  singling  out  the  social 
value  of  a  piece  of  writing  or  acting 
is  not  within  the  province  of  one 
man  or  woman.  In  case  of  question, 
there  are  people  under  whose  author- 
ity the  situation  or  problem  is  dealt 
with  in  everyday  life.  If  the  question 
is  a  matter  of  religion,  let  the  church- 
men pass  on  the  subject  matter.  If  it 
is  a  problem  where  social  service 
workers  are  the  authority,  let  them 
pass  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
theme.  But  never,  no,  never  judge 
the  playwright's  right  to  his  conclu- 
sions ! 

It  isn't  a  pleasant  matter  to  have 
letters  pour  in  via  the  mail  asking 
what  goes  on  in  Boston.  It  is  even  less 
pleasant  to  have  the  letter  writer  en- 
close an  editorial  from  an  out-of-town 
newspaper  asking  what  goes  on  in 
Boston,  the  city  of  culture.  In  most 
cases,  of  course,  the  censors  protect 
the    public.    In    too    many  cases, 


tliroughout  the  years,  tliey  have  made 
a  laughing  stock  out  of  their  other 
good  works  by  pouncing  on  a  book  or 
play  which  is  soberly  and  realistically 
written  and  damning  it  as  "unfit." 
The  resulting  publicity  helps  every- 
one concerned  except  the  censor's 
office  and  work. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Stei'ping  down  off  the 
soap  box  and  turning  to  current 
events,  a  new  Olsen  and  Johnson  mad- 
house extravaganza  is  due  in  Boston 
on  October  16.  Titled  Laffing  Room 
Only,  the  cast  is  set  to  include  Betty 
Garrett  and  the  dance  team  of  Mata 
and  Hari.  Opus  is  due  at  the  Shubert. 

*  *  *  Also  opening  in  Boston  for 
a  two-week  engagement  on  October 
16  is  Daphne  Du  Maurier's  drama- 
tization of  her  novel  Rebecca.  It  is 
presented  by  Victor  Payne-Jennings 
and  is  the  first  of  the  Theatre  Guild- 
American  Theatre  Society  subscrip- 
tion season.  Bramwell  Fletcher, 
Diana  Barrymore  and  Florence  Reed 
head  the  cast.  It  will  be  housed  at  the 
Plymouth. 

.  ♦  ♦  To  make  the  date  of  Oc- 
tober 16  a  banner  one  for  Boston 
theatres,  another  new  play  bows  in 
for  a  two-week  engagement  prior  to 
its  Broadway  opening.  Violet,  a  new 
comedy  by  Whitfield  Cook  based  on 
his  popular  Redbook  Magazine 
stories,  is  presented  by  Arthur  Mar- 
golies  at  the  Wilbur. 

■ — Keller 


ENTERTAINMENT 


♦  ♦  ♦  TiiKKK  ARK  more  bright 
lights,  more  good  fun.  and  more 
names  decorating  tlie  local  night  spot 
scene  than  you  will  see  in  many  a 
moon.  But  there  are  also  so  many 
plans  afoot  for  winter  excitement 
that  it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to 
claim  October  as  anything  more  than 
one  of  a  number  of  great  months  to 
come.  It  would  be  sensible  and  easy 
on  us  to  say :  "Go  to  any  hotel  or 
club  listed  with  us,  and  you'll  have 
fun!"  Btit  we  won't  do  that.  We'll 
tell  you  what  we  know  in  advance 
of  the  frolic  days  ahead. 

♦  ♦  ♦  At  the  Copley  Plaza  Oz'al 
Room,  for  example,  Newton  L. 
Smith,  general  manager,  continues  to 
provide  a  top  show  and  fine  dance 
music.  Not  to  mention  extra-special 
food.  Myrus,  the  man  with  the  x-ray 
eyes  and  the  uncanny  faculty  of  tell- 
ing your  future,  continues  at  the 
Oval  Room  for  another  two  weeks, 
or  until  the  Hartmans  bow  in  on  Oc- 
tober 27.  Although  Marina  is  leaving 
on  September  13  (a  fact  which  will 
make  plenty  of  Boston  admirers  sad), 
the  excellent  young  team  of  Noble 
and  King  will  be  at  the  Oval  Room  for 
two  weeks  until  the  27th  of  the  month. 
The  fine  vocal  harmonies  of  this 
young  team  have  recently  been  re- 
corded in  a  Hollywood  movie,  and 
many  Bostonians  will  remember  them 
from  a  previous  appearance  in  town 
last  winter,  during  which  time  they 
created  a  minor  sensation. 

Myrus  and  Noble  and  King  are 
fine  entertainment  fare  for  you  to 
enjoy.  Harry  Greene  and  his  or- 
chestra more  than  back  up  your  eve- 
ning bliss  by  dealing  out  smooth 
music  with  a  terrific  versatility.  The 
cover  charge  of  $1  goes  on  at  10  p.m., 
and  the  minimum  of  $2  is  a  moderate 
tariff  for  all  your  fun.  Better  call 
KEN.  5600  for  reservations,  how- 
ever. 

.  .  .  At  THE  Statler  Hotel  Ter- 
race Room,  a  very  favorite  spot  with 
many  people  in  town,  there  is  another 
in  a  long  list  of  excellent  shows. 
Currently.  Sara  Ann  McCabe,  the 
charming  young  singer,  and  Gali-Gali, 
the  internationallv  famous  magician 


are  rating  a  lot  of  applause  for  their 
work.  And  George  Duffy  and  his  or- 
chestra have  won  a  lot  of  musical 
friends  since  their  arrival  a  few  weeks 
ago  on  the  stand.  Duflfy  plays  a  fine 
piano  himself,  and  the  versatility  of 
his  band  keep  the  floor  filled  with 
happy  dancers. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  food 
at  the  Terrace  Room  is  excellent 
and  very  moderately  priced.  All  in 


Lola  Andrews,  singing  star  at  the 
Essex  Holsl 


all.  the  Terrace  Room  is  so  popular 
that  you'd  better  call  for  a  reserva- 
tion at  dinner  before  trying  your  luck. 
Phone  HAN.  2000. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  May  fair,  oflf  to  a  bril- 
liant start  on  the  winter  season,  has 
a  terrific  list  of  name  talent  coming 
up.  Such  stars  as  Joe  Lewis,  Georgie 
Price,  Sophie  Tucker  and  a  round 
half  dozen  of  other  famous  names  are 
due  in.  But  currently.  Belle  Baker,  so 
loved  for  her  fine  singing  and  her 
great  movie  roles,  is  delighting  the 
nightly  crowds  at  this  club.  Belle 
liaker  is  a  sui)erlative  artiste  and  one 
you  shouldn't  miss.  So  write  down 
tiiis  club  as  a  "must"  on  your  list. 
And  don't  forget,  too.  that  there  is 
some  fine,  out-of-the-ordinary  enter- 
tainment in  the  lounge  as  well.  That 
terrific  1)oogie-woogie  pianist  who 
has  been  i)acking  in  crowds  may  still 
be  th-ere  when  this  appears,  so  don't 
overlook  her,  either,  in  your  pleasure- 
plans.  For  reservations,  call  LIB. 
0700. 


♦  ♦  .  The  Latin  Quarter,  easily 
one  of  the  most  popular  places  to  go 
in  Boston,  is  a  spot  you  shouldn't 
fail  to  visit.  The  food  is  excellent,  the 
revue,  under  Don  Arden's  brilliant 
handling,  is  topnotch,  and  the  general 
results  of  your  evening  of  dining, 
dancing,  and  show-seeing  add  up  to 
a  super  session  in  anybody's  book. 
Like  the  other  fine  places  mentioned 
al:)ove,  you'd  better  call  and  get  your- 
self a  reservation.  Ropes-up  business 
makes  it  sensible.  Phone  HUB.  1920 
for  your  table. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Something  in  the  nature 
of  a  discovery  is  currently  decorating 
the  attractive  premises  of  the  Hotel 
Essex  in  the  person  of  Lola  Andrews, 
lovely  \()ung  singer.  But  you  might 
remeni])er  that  there  are  three  floor 
shows  here  a  night,  and  you  can  dine 
until  9  p.m.  without  being  troubled 
by  a  tax.  The  floor  shows  are  at  9, 
10:30  and  12  midnight,  so  guide 
yourself  accordingly.  The  food  here 
is  very  good,  too,  and  very  moderately 
priced.  Being  located  op^xisite  the 
South  Station,  you  can  plan  an  eve- 
ning out  with  a  maximum  of  con- 
venience if  vou  remember  this  fact. 


Buddy  Bonds  at  the  Hammond  organ  at 
the  Myles  Slandish  Cocktail  Lounge 


»  ♦  .  ^  A  ITCHING  abruptly,  per- 
haps, to  the  cocktail  lounge  field  of 
entertainment,  it  comes  now  to  the 
fine  ])laces  to  go  where  there  is  no 
dancing  and  only  intimate  entertain- 
ment. Take  the  Music  Box.  for  ex- 
ample. This  favorite  spot  located  in 
the  Copley  Square  hotel  is  a  lively 
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one  nightly.  The  tremendous  circular 
bar  is  topped  by  the  Paul  Zara  Trio 
and  Pete  Herman's  clever  small  com- 
bination of  musicians.  There  is  al- 
ways something  doing  in  the  way  of 
music,  and  it  is  possible  that  by  the 
time  you  read  this,  there  may  be  in- 
dividual specialty  acts  to  add  spice 
to  the  evening.  Anyway,  better  look 
in  and  have  fun. 

♦  ♦  ♦  There  is  also  the  handsome 
new  Mylcs  Staiidish  Cocktail  Lounge 
recently  opened  in  which  you'll  find  a 
thorouglily  pleasant  few  hours  of  en- 
tertainment. The  room  is  lovely,  the 
entertainment  (accordion  and  piano 
turn  when  we  visited  there)  soothing 
and  good,  and  the  drinks  extra  special. 
Make  a  note  of  that. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Switching  back  to  a  room 
which  has  a  fine  following  and  repu- 
tation for  unusual  entertainment  is 
the  Satire  Room  in  the  Fensgate  Ho- 
tel. Here  you  will  find  smart,  sophis- 
ticated entertainment  in  surroundings 
different  from  any  other  spot  in  Bos- 
ton. When  we  caught  the  new  autumn 
show  at  the  room,  we  heard  Ruth 
Wall,  a  sleek  and  capable  singer. 
There  was  also  Maxine  Elliot,  well- 
known  locally  for  her  song-styling 
on  station  WNAC.  And  of  course  a 
high  spot  at  any  show,  Neil  Phillips 
at  the  piano.  He  is  superlative  and 
then  some,  so  plan  to  hear  him  soon. 

It  would  be  well  for  you  to  make 
a  reservation  here,  too.  Call  KEN. 
4460. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Opened  without  fanfare,  the 
very  charming  new  Lincolnshire 
Cocktail  Lounge  has  already  won 
friends  in  a  big  way.  Those  of  you 
who  remember  the  roaring  wood  fires 
and  the  quiet  charm  of  the  lounge  in 
the  old  Lincolnshire  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed when  visiting  the  new 
place  at  84  Beacon  street.  Carl  Nel- 
son, the  manager,  has  maintained 
tlie  charm  and  atmosphere  in  the  new 
place,  and  it  will  warm  your  heart 
to  drop  in  there. 

There  is  a  public  dining  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  this  lovely  con- 
verted mansion,  and  the  food  is  ex- 
actly the  same  fine  fare  as  it  was  in 
the  hotel.  Yes,  this  is  a  very  nice 
place  to  visit. 
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HEADQITARTERS  FOR 

New  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS . .  . 


New  Yur/i's  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Music  by  PA  YSON  RE 
and  his  Orchestra. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRECTION:  EMIL  H.  RONAY 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  olfers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  bath  (tub  $^50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 

Niirci. 
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LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  4901  ST.,  NEW  yORK  22,  N.  Y. 
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BOSTON'S 
MOST  EXCITING 
THEATRE 
RESTAURANT 


SUPERB  DINNERS 

FROM  $1.75 


*  *  ♦  Speaking  of  good  places 
'.()  (l;r,c,  here  are  a  few  blue-ribbon 
s;  ()ts  in  Boston.  The  Hotel  Cardncr 
on  ]\lass.  Avenue  serves  superlative 
luncheons  and  dinners,  and  many  say 
that  tlieir  lic|uor  stock  is  the  finest  in 
town. 

.  ♦  .  T;iic  Hotel  Puritan  Sea 
Shell  dining  room  and  Old  Boston 
ocktail  lounge  at  370  Commonwealth 
avenue  are  nice  places  to  visit,  both 
f(ir  excellent  food  and  a  quiet  drink. 
Incidentally,  there  are  16  Scotches 
from  which  to  choose,  and  what  the 
chei  does  to  lobster  is  something 
')Ut  (if  this  world.  It's  extra,  super- 
s''per  special. 

.  ♦  ♦  Then  there  is  the  Colony 
Room  in  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  a  grand 
place  to  dine,  from  breakfast  on.  It 
s  located,  in  case  you've  forgotten, 
opj^osite  the  State  House,  and  the 
political  powers-that-be  are  always 
studding  the  room  at  luncheon  and 
(hnner.  They  seem  to  know  where  the 
';ood  food  is  located  ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  TT  . .  o  VEin'  different  and 
])Ieasant  ])laces  to  visit  are  Boraschi's, 
at  21  Corning  street,  not  far  from  the 
Metropolitan  theatre.  The  atmosphere 
here  is  completely  delightful,  and  if 
you  feel  like  it,  join  that  group  around 
the  piano  singing  the  old  and  new 
song  hits.  The  second  pla:e,  under 
the  same  management  is  the  Chicken 
House,  on  Stuart  Street.  The  name 
scarcely  suggests  the  charm  of  this 
place,  with  its  English  charm  and 
dinner  music  from  Muzak  soft  enough 
ti)  give  you  a  chance  to  converse  above 
it.  The  Chicken  House  specializes, 
logically  enough,  in  chicken  prejmred 
a  number  of  delicious  and  different 
ways.  But  there  are  other  favorite 
dishes  on  the  bill  of  fare,  so  stop  in 
and  enjoy  a  good  dinner  or  an  after- 
the-show  snack  here. 

— B  K  P 


GRILL 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  Find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 


Viiilkin^ 

IResl<iur«nll5, 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvres) 
gerred  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 
Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Music  at  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Ccpley  Square 

Reservations-KEN.  6520-8333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


Air  Conditioned 
In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking" 


V/-L-  '  Worcester  Turnpike 
Viking  I  Pfcmingham  Center 


VETERAN 

,  ♦  ♦  They  were  sitting  behind 
liini,  tlie  soldier  and  the  soldier's  wife, 
[im  could  hear  them  talking  above 
the  wind  rushing  through  the  open 
bus  window. 

For  the  tenth  time,  Jim  reached 
into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  the  tat- 
tered time-table  and  looked  at  it  and 
then  at  his  watch. 

Still  a  long  way  off,  he  thought ; 
still  a  good  day's  riding,  or  anyway,  a 
half  day.  Well,  this  was  better  than 
four  days  ago,  when  he  had  begun 
the  trip  from  the  west  coast. 

The  soldier  tapped  Jim  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Got  the  time?" 

"Two-thirty.  Uh  —  two-twenty- 
eight." 

Jim  turned  and  looked  at  the  sol- 
dier's wife.  She  was  pretty  ;  a  blonde, 
and  her  hair  was  gathered  up  in  a 
blue  ribbon  on  top  of  her  head.  Trav- 
elling in  the  bus  had  not  ruffled  her 
appearance ;  she  seemed  fresh  and 
cool 

Jim  saw  the  insignia  on  the  sol- 
dier's uniform. 

"Engineers,  huh?" 

"Yes.  Stationed  in  Oklahoma. 
Where  are  you  at?" 

Jim  smiled.  It  was  a  new  experi- 
ence for  him,  smiling  this  way ;  like 
turning  on  some  light  inside  of  him 
and  letting  the  glow  warm  through 
him.  He  would  have  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  it,  he  realized. 

The  soldier  was  leaning  back  in  his 
seat,  his  head  against  his  wife's  shoul- 
der. 

"I  used  to  be  in  California,"  Jim 
said.  "But  not  any  more." 
"Where  are  you  now  ?" 
"Nowhere." 

Jim  reached  into  his  shirt  pocket 
and  drew  out  an  envelope. 

"What  do  you  mean,  'nowhere'  ?" 

"Discharged,"  Jim  said.  He  tapped 
the  envelope.  "Right  here." 

The  soldier  sat  upright,  reached  for 
the  envelope,  then  let  his  hand  fall. 

"None  of  my  business  why,"  he 
said.  "But,  but,  no  fooling,  are  you 
discharged  ?" 

Jim  nodded.  "I'm  on  my  way 
home." 

The    soldier's    wife    opened  her 


CURRENTLY  IN  OUR  OVAL  ROOM 


MYRUS 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  X-RAY  EYES 
THE  WIZARD  OF  MENTAL  TELEPATHY 


MARiNA 

BRILLIANT  LYRIC  SOPRANO 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  WALDORF  ASTORIA 


^  HARRY  GREENE  and  his  Orchestra 


FOR  DINNER  AND  SUPPER  DANCING 


TWO    SHOWS    NIGHTLY    8    AND    11:00  P.M. 

NO  COVER  CHARGE  UNTIL  10  P.M. 

THE    COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 


SKotel  ofouraine  — 

"Where  Boston  really  hegins" 


Food  at  its  hest 


Rooms  that  ap'peal 

Service  as  desired 

Gafe  [ftoyial 

Air  Conditioned 
Popular  all  day  service 

Hancock  3500 
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Delicious  food  .  .  .  moderate 
prices  .  .  .  convenient  loca- 
tion. Just  the  place  you've 
been  looking  for! 

BREAKFAST  .  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

Get  the  COLONY  ROOM  habit! 


Opposite  the  State  House 
PARKER  HOUSE  MANAGEMENT 


m\i  mi 

do  as  many  of  America's  most  sea- 
soned travelers  do  —  stop  at  the 
Plaza  facing  Central  Park.  Rooms 
are  spacious  and  comfort-planned. 
And  you're  in  the  very  center  of 
Manhattan's  most  favored  district. 
Tariff  from  8  i  por  person 

(2  in  a  room) 
$»in£lo  rooms  are  from  8G 


purse,  took  out  a  cigarette  and  light- 
ed it. 

"Are  you  married?"  she  asked. 
"No."' 

She  shrugged  her  slioulders  and 
laughed. 

"It  seems  wasted.  Not  being  mar- 
ried, I  mean.  And  getting  a  chance 
to — getting  out  of  it  like  that." 

"You  lucky  buck,"  the  soldier  said. 
"You  lucky,  lucky  buck.  Anything 
serious?  CDD?" 

Jim  returned  the  envelope  and  but- 
toned his  pocket. 

'Say  'section  eight'  and  let  it  go 
at  that." 

The  soldier  shook  his  head  and 
slumped  back  in  the  seat. 

'"What  paragraph?" 

Jim  looked  at  the  girl  and  back  to 
the  soldier  and  smiled. 

"Any  paragraph,"  he  said.  "Any 
paragraph  you  like." 

"We're  going  home,  too,"  the  girl 
said. 

"Yes,"  the  soldier  said.  "She  came 
out  to  Oklahoma  and  stayed  there  a 
while  and  now  we're  going  to  her 
folks'  place  in  Baltimore." 

"Furlough?"  Jim  asked. 

"Ten  days.  By  the  time  we  get  off 
tliis  damned  thing  it's  only  seven.  If 
we  ever  get  off.  Just  sitting  and  rid- 
ing and  looking  out  of  the  window. 
Three  days  and  three  nights.   God !" 

For  a  moment,  Jim  regretted  men- 
tioning the  discharge.  He  had  been 
debating  with  himself,  all  during  the 
trip,  whether  he  ought  to  tell  that  he 
was  going  home  for  the  last  time,  go- 
ing home  to  stay. 

"I  su])pose  there's  a  good  reason 
for  it,"  the  girl  said.  "For  the  dis- 
charge, I  mean." 

"Good  enough  reason,"  Jim  said. 

"God — anything,"  the  soldier  said. 
"Anything.  \\'ouldn't  I  give — give 
anything  ?"' 

"Stop   talking   nonsense,  honey," 
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tlie  girl  said.  "We've  got  a  week  to- 
gether before  you  go  back.  And  I  can 
go  back  with  you.  I  could  get  a  job 
there  again.  It  wasn't  so  bad." 

"Like  hell  you  will,"  the  soldier 
said.  "You're  staying  here,  with  your 
folks.  You're  not  going  back  and 
knock  yourself  out,  just  to  be  near 
me.' 

"But  darling,  I  don't  mind.  Really, 
it's  as  much  fun  for  me  as — ." 

"Fun  nothing!  You're  staying  in 
I    Baltimore.  That  settles  it." 

"Okay,  honey.  You're  the  boss," 
she  said.  "Don't  be  angry.  I  was  just 
suggesting." 

She  put  her  hands  around  his  face 
and  reached  up  and  kissed  him  on  the 
mouth. 

Jim  turned  back  to  the  window  and 
he  was  conscious  of  a  tiredness ;  he 
hadn't  slept  for  more  than  two  or 
I  three  hours  continuously  since  he  had 
gotten  on  the  bus.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  kept  thinking  of  the  soldier's 
words,  calling  him  a  lucky  buck. 

Funny  how  they  all  thought  the 
same  thing,  even  said  the  same  thing. 
Maybe  he  was  lucky.  But  it  was  a 
little  ironical,  too.  Even  there,  in  the 
army,  he  did  not  belong.  They  found 
an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  was  a 
giant  conspiracy,  some  international, 
world-wide,  cartel-arrangement  —  to 
edge  Jim  Tucker  out  of  things. 
Everything. 

He  had  not  belonged  to  the  kin- 
dergarten crowd ;  was  isolated  by  the 
high  school  gang ;  alone,  terribly 
alone,  and  bitter  and  sullen  about  it, 
in  college.  Then,  the  brief  period 
when  he  almost  convinced  himself 
that  it  was  what  he  wanted. 

And  then  the  army.  Despite  the 
discomfort  and  the  criss-cross  of  be- 
wilderment in  his  mind,  it  had  offered 
some  kind  of  "belonging." 

But  now  it,  too,  was  sending  him 
away.  What  the  hell,  he  smiled  to 
himself  before  he  dozed  off,  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  envying  you.  It 
was  some  kind  of  backhanded  con- 
solation. 

The  sound  of  the  soldier  and  his 
wife  laughing  awoke  Jim.  It  was  al- 
ready dark  and  they  were  riding 
through  a  town.  The  bus  was  slow- 
ing down. 

"Gettsville,"  the  driver  called. 
"Thirty   minutes    for   dinner.  Rest 


rooms  to  the  right  in  the  terminal. 
Thirty  minutes." 

The  bus  stopped  and  the  passen- 
gers got  out. 

Jim  waited  for  the  soldier  and  the 
girl ;  they  were  talking  to  the  driver. 

"Coming  in  for  dinner  ?"  Jim 
asked  as  they  came  over. 

"No,"  the  soldier  said.  "We're 
staying  here.  We'll  eat  at  the  hotel." 

"Staying  overnight?" 

"Yes.  Any  hotel  in  town.  See, 
we've  been  riding  for  three  days  and 
three  nights.  My  wife's  kind  of 
tired." 

Jim  stood  awkwardly,  half-smil- 
ing ;  he  felt  as  if  he  were  intruding 
upon  something,  that,  somehow,  he 
ought  to  apologize. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "Be  seeing  you." 

"So  long,"  the  soldier  and  his  wife 
said. 

Jim  went  into  the  restaurant.  He 
found  a  seat  at  the  counter  and  or- 
dered the  dinner.  Outside,  the  bus 
loomed  huge  in  the  street.  The  sol- 
dier and  the  girl  were  waiting  for  the 
bus  driver  to  get  their  suitcase  from 
the  luggage  compartment. 

The  soldier  picked  up  the  suitcase, 
the  girl  put  her  arm  through  his  and 
they  walked  down  the  street. 

Jim  leaned  over  and  looked  through 
the  restaurant  window.  He  could 
make  out  the  electric  sign  on  a  hotel 
further  up  the  block. 

He  was  suddenly  aware  that  he 
was  eating,  chewing  food,  but  it 
tasted  like  nothing,  like  nothing  at 
all. 

— A.  H.  Berzen 
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LOVE  AND  NERVES 


♦  ♦  ♦  Till-:  LANDLADY  beamed 
when  the  Smith  couple  moved  into 
t'lie  upper  flat,  for  she  loved  young 
love.  It  held  her  attention  like  the 
sleej)  of  new  kittens:  it  was  so  com- 
plete. And  they  were  so  engrossed  in 
their  love,  and  in  themselves,  and  in 
iheir  own  reflections  in  each  other's 
eves.  Right  in  her  own  house,  too. 
It  was  like  having  the  front  seats 
a:  a  very  sweet  play.  She  was  so 

leased ;  she  said  as  much  to  her  hus- 
band, who  grunted  and  went  on  shav- 
ing. 

"Will  it  last?"  he  asked  the  bath- 
room mirror. 

The  heavy  furniture  had  been 
')  ought  in  by  the  moving  men;  they 
'  ad  been,  Mrs.  Smith  thought,  un- 
i  ecessarily  rough.  After  this,  if  they 
ev'.r  moved  to  any  other  place,  she 

•  o  dd  have  Fred  arrange  to  carry 
I'lost  of  the  stuff" ;  under  her  coaching 
l  e  really  dropped  very  few  things. 
This  was  their  last  burden,  the  odds 
and  ends.  As  her  share,  Gladys  car- 
ried the  Easter  plant,  which  was  not 
quite  dead,  and  consecjuently,  had  to 
be  carried  to  the  new  place,  and  not 
allowed  to  die  at  the  time  and  place 
that  it  chose. 

Fred  had  protested  this  last  load 
a  good  deal.  She  could  not  understand 
why.  The  things  that  she  was  asking 
him  to  carry  certainly  weren't  very 
heavy. 

Not  heavy,  perhaps,  but  they  were, 
well  ...  so  assorted,  Fred  decided, 
attempting  to  shift  his  elbow  over  a 
ridge.  Under  one  arm  he  held  the 
washboard,  glittering  and  new  ;  from 
the  fingers  of  this  hand  dangled  the 
drawn  cords  of  the  sewing  bag.  Un- 
der the  other  arm  was  a  square  object 
in  a  cardboard  case,  bearing  the 
legend  in  large  print :  Ouija  Board, 
Have  Fun.  Had  he  realized  in  time, 
he  would  have  picked  uj)  the  board 
so  that  its  descriptive  side  vyas  not 
exposed  —  but  it  was  too  late  now, 
some  of  the  passersby  were  Having 
Fun.  He  also  carried  a  hula  skirt, 
red  and  gaudy :  a  relic  of  his  per- 
formance at  The  Club  in  far  of¥ 
bachelor-time  .  .  .  and  what  a  night 
that  had  been  !  He  sighed  a  little,  re- 
membering. 


It  seemed  to  Gladys,  watching,  that 
he  carried  the  hula  skirt  more  ten- 
derly than  the  other  things.  If,  some 
day.  s'  e  should  just  touch  the  lighted 
end  of  a  cigarette  to  its  rafifia  assur- 
ance —  slie  ])ut  the  thought  aside 
with  a  sense  of  shock  at  its  treason. 
But  the  thought  was  her  own ;  she 
could  hardly  say  that  she  grudged  it 
brain  room. 

He  -a'as  carrying  the  skirt  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  —  holding  it  up 
delicately  as  if  it  were  about  to  dance. 
Her  eyelashes  were  grimy  with  dust, 
she  was  beginning  to  feel  very  cross 
.  .  .  and  an}one  could  see  with  half 
an  eye  that  the  Easter  plant  was  not 
going  to  live. 

"Look  out !"  she  called,  seeing  her 
husband  sway  precariously.  "Look 
what  you're  doing,  where  you're  go- 
ing !  Take  a  better  hold  of  the  sewing 
basket — " 

He  took  a  different  hold  but  not  a 
better  one.  One  cord  slipped  from  his 
clutching  fingers.  And  then  every- 
thing in  the  bag  got  away :  spools 
of  thread,  wicked  little  scissors,  brok- 
en buttons  and  whole  buttons :  all. 

Gladys  put  down  the  burden  of  the 
La.  :er  piant.  ".\re  you  going  to  help 
me  or  aren't  you?"  she  hissed. 

Apj^arently  he  had  thought  it  over, 
and  he  was  going  to  help.  Soon,  very 
soon  :  sometime  that  day  or  the  next, 
she  reflected  bitterly. 

He  bent  over  slowly,  carefully  low- 
ering the  washboard  to  within  a  few 
inclies  of  the  ])avement.  only  to  let 


it  drop  as  if  his  arm  were  suddenly 
broken.  The  ouija  board  was  de- 
posited in  the  same  fashion.  He  held 
the  hula  skirt  out  in  his  arms,  he 
seemed  undecided  whether  or  not  to 
lower  it  to  the  plebeian  pavement, 
finally  he  rolled  it  up  and  placed  it 
gently  on  the  w-ashboard ;  he  was 
ready.  .  . 

He  picked  up  a  stray  button. 

"What  did  this  come  of¥  of,  dear?" 
he  asked. 

She  felt  greatly  detached ;  after  all. 
she  loved  him. 

"The  Frederic  Smiths,  who  have 
returned  from  a  honeymoon  spent  at 
Monterey,  are  now-  settled  in  their 
new  flat  on  Claremont  Street." 

The  landlady  read  the  item  and 
beamed  .  .  .  right  in  her  own  house, 
they  were. 

Gladys  read  it  at  breakfast.  Settled 
—  that  was  a  word  for  it  ...  if  they 
settled  any  luore.  you  could  call  it 
buried.  Fred  didn't  like  going  out 
nights.  It  wasn't  that  he  liked  to  stay 
home  and  read  .  .  .  nor  that  he  liked 
to  stay  home  and  listen  to  the  radio 
.  .  .  but  no  one  could  deny  that  he 
liked  to  stay  home. 

"Will  you  pass  the  butter,  dear?" 
he  asked. 

She  noticed,  with  great  detachment, 
that  he  often  sniffed  after  he  had 
finished  speaking.  He  didn't  seem  to 
have  a  cold,  either. 

Nights  of  love,  days  of  rapture  — 
sang  the  radio.  There  were  a  few 
little  avenues  in  between,  though,  she 
reasoned.  She  didn't  expect  all  the 
changes  immediately,  nor  expect  too 
drastic  a  reform,  when  it  did  come, 
but  .  .  .  she  loved  him  all  right  — 
and  love  was  love.  But  nerves  were 
nerves.  She  clicked  olY  the  radio. 

"\\'hy  do  you  do  it  ?"  she  asked, 
after  many  breakfasts. 

"Do  what?"  he  countered,  commit- 
ting the  crime  again. 

"Suh-nift,"  she  said,  making  two 
syllables  out  of  it. 

"You  don't  have  to  have  a  reason 
for  it."  he  explained.  "You  just  do 
it." 

Her  eye.  now  a  little  wild  and  rov- 
ing, saw  the  ouija  board,  the  ouija 
board  that  leaned  against  a  wall  where 
a  closet  should  have  been,  and  wasn't. 
"Have  Fun"  it  still  said,  in  letters 
that  were  mountain  high. 
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•  continuous  entertainment 

•  pete  hierman  and  orchestra 

•  paul  zara  trio 

•  visit  tlie  circular  bar 

•  no  lederal  tax 
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Ye  Boston  | 

I  Chicken  House!  | 

I  *  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar  | 

I  *  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi  | 

I  and  Frank  Segalini  | 

M  (Owners  of  the  Famous  Boraschi's)  g 

I  SPECIAL  I 

I  TOMATO  JUICE  OR  SOUP  | 

SOUTHERN  FRIED  j 

I  CHICKEN  I 

j  Fresh  Vegstable  | 

I  Candied  Sweet  Potato  1 

I  Dessert       Coffee  | 

I  $^00  I 

I  Only  FRESH  Native  Chickens  1 

I  Served  Daily  and  Sunday  | 

I  from  4  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.  | 

I  25  ELIOT  STREET  | 

I  Between  Tremont  and  Carver  | 

I  Near  Park  Square  1 

Idiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiu^ 


"You  ought  to  give  Mrs.  Smith 
a  day  of¥,"  her  boss  advised  the  office 
manager.  "Why?"  asked  the  harried 
office  manager,  prepared  to  fight  len- 
iency every  inch  of  the  road.  But 
Gladys'  boss  had  been  married  a 
long  time.  .  .  "Better  give  it  to  her," 
he  advised,  content  with  being  cryp- 
tic. 

She  hoped  to  hold  out  until  her 
husband  had  left  for  work.  At  least 
till  he  was  out  the  door.  She  l)egan 
to  count  to  ten  —  she  could,  this 
way,  almost  drown  out  the  inevitable 
sniff,  almost  .  .  .  but  it  came. 

And  now  she  was  alone.  All  alone. 
And  she  had  the  day  off. 

The  sound  began  from  way  down 
around  her  ankles,  climbed  up  with 
increasing  force,  she  didn't  try  to  close 
her  throat,  nor  try  to  keep  it  down. 
She'd  never  find  a  better  time  for  it ; 
never. 

It  was  evening.  The  landlady 
beamed,  as  much  as  she  was  able  to 
when  biting  off  a  thread ;  she  rear- 
ranged the  sewing  in  her  lap.  "I'm 
sure  he  beats  her,"  she  remarked  to 
her  , husband,  who  only  grunted. 
^^'hen  the  full  realization  of  her 
words  had  penetrated,  he  yelped, 
"What?"  incredulously,  dropping  the 
newspaper  screen.  His  wife  nodded, 
a  satisfied  nod.  "This  morning.  I 
heard  her  screaming  and  screaming." 

The  landlady  was  very  happy,  very 
content.  For  even  better  than  she 
loved  young  love,  she  loved  young 
tragedy :  it  was  so  exciting.  Right  in 
her  own  house,  too. 

— Helen  Berger 
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WITH  THE  THOROUGHBREDS 


♦   ♦   ♦   Last  April  I  made  a  nota- 
tion in  niy  diary  under  the  date  of 
October  10  which  reads,  "Exhibition 
at  -Art  Museum."  In  reading  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  of  The  Jockey 
Chib  in  New  York  I  came  across  a 
motion  that  was  made  to  instruct  the 
secretary  to  advise  The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston  that  The  Jockey 
Chib  would  be  pleased  to  lend  some 
paintings  by  Edward  Troye  to  the 
exhibition  called  "Sport  in  American 
Art."  The  dates  of  the  exhibition  are 
from  October   10  to  December  10 
and  should  be  very  interesting  to  both 
art   and  sports  lovers.   Mr.  Harry 
Worcester  Smith  of  Lordvale,  North 
Grafton,  Mass.,  one  of  the  greatest 
gentleman  riders  in  America  has  de- 
voted many  years  in  gathering  data 
about  Troye  and  his  works.   Up  to 
the  year  1926  Mr.  Smith  had  lo- 
cated about  two  hvmdred  and  forty 
of  the  pictures  and  no  doubt  has 
found  others  since  that  time.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. 
The  Jockey  Club  bought  fifteen  of 
Troye's  paintings  from  the  estate  of 
Major  B.  G.  Thomas  among  which 
are  four  that  are  coming  to  Boston. 
Included  in  these  is  one  of  the  fa- 
mous grey  mare  Reel,  the  greatest 
mare  of  her  time.  It  was  claimed  that 
Troye  excelled  all  horse  painters  in 
putting  this  particular  color  on  canvas. 
Another  painting  in  the  group  that 
will  surely  attract  attention  is  the  one 
of  Roxanna  and  her  foal.  From  the 
Whitney  collection  at  Yale  another  of 
Troye's  painting  will  be  sent  to  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Walter  M.  Jeffords, 
whose    Pavot   won   the  Mayflower 
Stakes  at  Suffolk  Downs  in  July,  is 
the  proud  owner  of  a  number  of 
Troyes  including  some  of  Arabian 
horses  which  the  painter  did  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  Arabia. 

Born  in  Switzerland  of  French  par- 
ents in  1808  he  came  to  America 
about  1828  or  1829.  First,  a  sugar 
planter  in  the  West  Indies,  then 
working  on  a  magazine  in  Philadel- 
phia and  afterwards  travelling 
through  the  South  painting  portraits 
for  wealthy  planters  and  sportsmen 
of  their  families  and  horses.  His  hap- 
py-go-lucky manner  of  living,  spend- 
ing his  money  as  quick  as  he  made  it 


at  certain  periods,  compelled  him 
quite  often  to  make  a  portrait  to  keep 
the  well  known  wolf  away  from  the 
threshold.  He  painted  a  picture  of 
American  Eclipse  for  James  Cox 
Stevens,  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  who  owned  that 
famous  horse.  During  the  time  that 
Troye  was  a  professor  of  French 
and  drawing  at  Spring  Hill  College 
in  Alabama  he  painted  a  portrait  of 
Revenue,  a  famous  Thoroughbred, 
winner  of  many  heat  races.  The  pic- 
ture found  by  Mr.  Smith  is  now 
the  property  of  William  Ziegler  the 
well  known  New  York  sportsman. 
Troye  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Keene  Richards,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
sportsmen  in  the  South  and  a  great 


horse  lover.  Mr.  Richards  owned  a 
large  plantation  in  Louisiana  and  a 
stud  farm  at  Georgetown,  Kentucky. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in 
Arabian  horses  and  invited  Troye 
to  accompany  him  on  one  of  his  trips 
to  Arabia.  Troye  did  some  of  his  best 
work  while  in  that  country  painting 
landscapes  and  animals  both  horses 
and  cattle.  In  the  Jeffords  collection 
is  one  of  an  Arabian  horse  with  his 
groom  in  native  costume.  It  was 
Keene  Richards  who  imported  Glen- 
coe  to  America  and  many  of  Troye's 
admirers  claim  that  the  artist's  por- 
trait of  this  famous  horse  was  his 
greatest  work.  However  there  are  any 
number  of  others  who  insist  that 
his  best  picture  is  that  of  Reel,  which 
will  be  shown  at  the  Boston  exhibi- 
tion. 
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Cheerful  remembrances  with  your  dear 
ones  are  truly  photographs  which  speak 
of  love.  Morale  picker-uppers  that  will 
bring  added  courage  in  future  days. 
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49  West  St.,  Boston 

Phone  HUBbard  5855 


Glencoe's  famous  descendant  was 
Wise  Counsellor,  winner  of  the  First 
International  Special  at  Belmont 
Park  in  1924  and  whose  sons  and 
daughters  are  well  known  to  New 
England  turfites.  Among  them  are, 
Wise  Moss,  conqueror  of  Sweet  Wil- 
low at  Rockingham  Park  in  a  match 
race  at  the  New  Hampshire  track  a 
few  years  ago,  Wise  Prince,  Wise 
Neice  and  Wise  Bob.  Wise  Counsel- 
lor's son  Appealing  established  the 
record  for  six  furlongs  at  Sufifolk 
Downs  in  1937  which  still  stands. 
Racing  in  New  England  at  present 
is  Ogham,  a  bay  three  year  old  colt, 
by  Wise  Counsellor,  winner  of  the 
Lafayette  Stakes  at  Keeneland  last 
season  defeating  a  large  field  which 
included  Whirlabout,  a  two  time 
stakes  winner  in  this  section,  namely 
The  Yankee  Handicap  at  Suf¥olk 
Downs  on  July  4th  and  New  England 
Oaks  at  Narragansett  Park  on  Labor 
Day. 

Wise  Counsellor  passed  away  last 

year  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  leav- 
ing three  of  his  sons  to  carry  on  the 
male  line  of  the  imported  Glencoe ; 
Deliberator,  Port  Au  Prince  and  Ap- 
pealing. The  last  named  seems  to  get 
fairly  good  foals  among  them  being 
Quintero,  a  four  time  winner,  Dream 
Lite,  Zora  J.  and  E.  Z.  Run. 

Reel  was  a  daughter  of  Glencoe 
and  the  dam  of  War  Dance  of  the 
famous  Dance  family  (number  23) 
which  is  the  family  of  Discovery, 
Swing  and  Sway,  Occupy,  Twilight 
Tear  and  other  fine  Thoroughbreds. 
It  will  be  a  treat  for  Boston  art  pa- 
trons to  visit  the  exhibition  and  to 
reflect  that  it  is  a  Massachusetts  gen- 
tleman, Harry  Worcester  Smith,  who 
deserves  the  credit  for  his  untiring 
efforts  devoted  to  the  unearthing  of 
so  many  of  Troye's  works  of  art. 

— Ed  Gushing 
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THE  LAST  CAGE 


,  ,  ♦  Claude  Regan  lurched  un- 
certainly to  the  iron  park  bench  and 
sat  down  slowly.  He  squinted  through 
bloodshot  eyes  at  the  City  Hall  across 
the  street.  A  squad  car  drew  up  and 
two  men  got  out  leisurely  and  looked 
around.  Claude's  arm  grabbed  con- 
vulsively for  the  bench  rail  and  then 
relaxed  as  the  two  crossed  the  street 
and  went  into  Headquarters.  He 
snorted  derisively  —  "Dumb  Cop- 
pers, here  I  am,  a  murderer,  sitting 
under  their  very  noses  and  what  do 
they  do?  Walk  right  by  me." 

A  little  girl  playing  nearby  looked 
up  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  ran 
crying  to  her  motlier.  "So  now  I'm 
enough  to  scare  kids."  He  snorted 
again.  "Bet  I  am  a  pretty  sight  at 
that."  He  looked  at  the  crumpled 
suit,  the  scufifed  up  shoes,  the  dirty 
tie.  .  .  .  "Wonder  what  the  girls 
at  the  bank  would  say  now  if  they 
saw  me.  Beau  Brummel  of  the 
bank,  they  used  to  say  when  they'd 
hang  around  my  cage."  That  was 
before  all  the  bills  for  Ellen's  oper- 
ations piled  up.  Damn  girls,  they 
were  the  ones  who  started  it  all. 
First  the  compliments  and  then 
the  sympathy.  It  wasn't  the  compli- 
ments he  minded  so  much.  Lord,  he 
was  only  human,  it  was  the  remarks 
that  followed  them.  The  first  time  he 
heard  Lucille  say  "It's  a  shame  that 
nice  looking  Claude  Regan  is  tied 
up  to  an  invalided  wife,"  he  was 
burned  up,  but  after  he  heard  a 
couple  of  the  other  girls  make  simi- 
lar remarks  it  sounded  sorta  diflfer- 
ent. 

It  zvas  a  shame,  a  dirty  shame, 
here  was  a  young  fellow,  only  thirty 
years  old,  with  what  kind  of  a  future 
to  look  forward  to?  Slaving  in  a 
cage  all  day  to  pay  Doctor  bills  and 
i  more  Doctor  bills.  Coming  home  at 
night  to  dish  out  sleeping  tablets  to 
Ellen  • —  never  any  fun,  —  no  golf, 
no  fishing,  no  hunting,  no  nothing  — 
just  work  and  .  .  .  Ellen. 

At  the  thought  of  Ellen  he  stiff- 
ened. Should  he  go  in  now?  Better 
wait  till  those  young  smart  aleck  cop- 
pers went  out  again.  He'd  give  the 
desk  Sergeant  the  break  —  maybe 
he'd  be  a  Sgt.  Mahoney  or  Mulrooney 


and  he  could  go  home  and  say  to  his 
wife  "Faith,  and  I  got  me  a  murderer 
today  single-handed.  He  was  a  tough 
lookin'  one  too." 

Ellen  had  always  told  him  how 
nice  looking  he  was.  That  was  her 
favorite  line.  That,  and  all  the  things 
she  was  going  to  do  for  him  when 
she  was  up  and  well  again.  That  was 
the  worst  part  of  it  —  listening  to 
her  talk  about  getting  well  again  — 
poor  skinny  little  Ellen.  He  remem- 
bered that  last  day  when  he  stood 
in  the  doorway  and  she  waved  her 
bony  hand  and  whispered  "Pretty 
soon  I'll  wave  to  you  from  the  win- 
dow and  then  from  the  front  door  .  .  ." 
He  had  said  "Aw,  get  wise  to  your- 
self" and  slammed  out  of  the  house. 

He  shook  a  little  now  as  he  re- 
membered that  day.  Lucille  had  ask- 
ed him  to  take  her  to  dinner  that  night 
and  Ellen  had  asked  him  if  he  mind- 
ed coming  right  home  because  Mrs. 
Casey  had  to  leave  early  that  night — 
she  couldn't  stay  long  enough  to  get 
Ellen's  dinner.  Claude  laughed  grim- 
ly, Casey,  he  could  see  her  just  as 
plain  —  she'd  be  in  the  front  row 
of  the  courtroom  and  he  could  al- 
most hear  her  whisperin',  "Hangin's 
too  good  fer  the  likes  o'  him."  Casey 
never  had  much  use  for  him. 

He  jumped  suddenly  as  the  squad 
car  motor  started  and  he  watched 


with  satisfaction  as  the  two  patrolmen 
drove  down  the  street.  He  could  go 
in  now  anytime. 

He  wouldn't  tell  how  Lucille  got 
into  his  blood  that  night  —  how  the 
feel  of  her  soft  plump  arms  around 
his  neck  set  his  pulses  throbbing  and 
his  brain  racing  with  the  thought  "If 
it  weren't  for  Ellen  —  Lucille  and 
I  .  .  ."  He  wouldn't  tell  how  he 
sneaked  into  Ellen's  room  in  the 
dark  and  up  to  her  bed,  listened  to 
hear  if  she  was  sleeping  soundly  but 
his  own  heart  was  thumping  so  hard 
.  .  .  he  couldn't  be  sure  about  Ellen 
—  he'd  have  to  hurry.  ...  It  had 
been  so  easy  .  .  .  just  hold  the  pillow 
down  on  her  face  tight  .  .  .  tight  .  .  . 
tight  

He  wouldn't  tell  all  that.  All  he'd 
have  to  say  was  "My  name  is  Claude 
Regan."  The  cop  would  know  — 
he'd  say  "Regan?  We've  been  look- 
ing for  a  guy  by  that  name,  Buddy." 
Then  he'd  reach  in  a  file  and  pull  out 
a  card  and  say  "Claude  Regan,  oh, 
yeah,  you're  the  one  that  pulled  that 
pillow  smothering  stunt  on  your  wife 
a  coupla  months  ago."  He'd  clamp 
on  the  handcuffs  and  then  —  what  ? 

Claude  shook  his  head  groggily 
and  stood  up.  He  shuffled  across  the 
street  and  slowly  pushed  the  door 
open.  Well,  anyway,  he'd  have  a  bed 
to  sleep  in  tonight.  God,  how  long  had 
it  been  since  he  slept  in  a  bed.  Did 
ghosts  walk  in  jail  he  wondered. 
Would  Ellen's  ghost  follow  him  here  ? 
But  then  it  wouldn't  be  too  long.  It 
was  the  chair  in  this  State  —  the 
chair. 

Sergeant  O'Brien  brought  his  feet 
down  from  the  desk  with  a  thump 
and  pulled  open  a  file  drawer,  "Regan 
you  say?  Oh,  yeah,  we  been  lookin' 
for  you.  Did  you  know  your  wife  was 
dead  ?  We  got  a  suicide  note  around 
here  for  you  someplace  —  telling  you 
why  she  took  that  overdose  of  sleep- 
ing tablets.  Yep,  here  we  are  Buddy." 

Claude  Regan  held  out  a  shaking 
hand  and  stumbled  out  the  door  — 
into  the  free  sunshine  and  into  a  life- 
time shackled  with  tlie  comjianionship 
of  Ellen's  ghost. 

— Chris  Ranta 
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THE  BEACON  LIGHT  OF  PARKER  HILL 


*  *  *  For  fifty  -  four  years  the 
Massachusetts  Women's  Hospital  has 
reisiiied  supreme  on  Parker  Hill,  a 
heacon  of  hope  to  tliose  in  need  of 
liealing  and  comfort.  This  hospital, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Boston,  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  stands  as  a  monument  to 
Boston's  womanhood.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Women's  Charity  Club  in  1890, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Micah 
Dyer.  Mrs.  Dyer  first  called  her  club 
together  in  the  interests  of  the  Home 
for  Intemperate  Women,  but  when 
the  Murdock  Free  Hospital  for  Wo- 
men was  closed,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  a  women's  hospital 
was  needed  immediately. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  shel- 
tered group  of  Boston  ladies  to  raise 
money  over  fifty  years  ago,  but  Mrs. 
Dyer  and  the  club  kept  doggedly  at 
their  task  by  means  of  fairs,  breakfasts, 
needlework  sales,  and  one  lavish  afifair 
called  a  "kettle-drum."  Often  they 
turned  aside  funds  for  other  purposes 
such  as  the  donation  of  a  fence  and  a 
horse  and  wagon  to  the  Home  for 
Intemperate  Women,  and  another  for 
the  Johnstown  Flood  sufferers.  The 
club  was  the  first  women's  organiza- 
tion to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the 
latter. 

Through  the  advice  of  Dr.  Ernest 
W.  Cushing.  a  home  at  38  Chester 
Square  was  purchased,  and  named 
the  Women's  Charity  Club  Free  Hos- 
pital. At  this  time  the  club  had  ex- 
actly forty-two  cents  in  its  treasury, 
yet  in  eighteen  months  the  house  hafl 
been  furnished,  supported,  and  paid 
for.  In  this  way  the  Massachusetts 
^\'omen's  Hospital  has  the  correct 
Boston  cachet  of  having  been  founded 
in  a  parlor  in  what  was  then  the  best 
part  of  town — Cliester  Square,  in  the 
South  End. 

A  year  later.  Dr.  Cushing  aided  in 
securing  land  at  53  Parker  Hill 
Avenue.  Again  the  treasury  was  de- 
pleted. The  apparently  unending 
round  of  money  raising  activities  be- 
gan once  more.  In  addition  to  the 
fairs,  each  member  now  pledged  her- 
self to  raise  $25  each  year.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  \\  omen's  Charity  Club 
were  never  wealthy  people,  Init  the}' 
were  possessed  of  the  traditional  New 


England  qualities  of  prudence,  grit, 
and  determination.  These  are  the 
qualities  which  have  built  and  main- 
tained the  Massachusetts  Women's 
Hospital  through  the  last  half  century. 
On  May  2,  1890,  the  new  hospital 
was  ofiicially  opened,  and  to  this  day 
it  is  the  only  hospital  in  the  United 
States  that  is  known  to  be  officially 
owned  and  maintained  by  a  Federated 
\\'omen's  Club. 

Until  1906  all  patients  received  free 
treatment.  Since  that  time,  however, 
to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital,  paying  patients  have  been 


admitted,  and  charges  are  commen- 
surate with  the  ability  of  the  patient 
to  meet  her  obligations.  Just  by  way 
of  example,  the  free  work  done  dur- 
ing the  last  year  was  estimated  as 
costing  close  to  $15,000.  Over  $300,- 
000  worth  of  free  service  has  been 
given  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  June  1907,  the  Club  suffered  its 
first  really  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Dyer.  Mrs.  Elisha  Boland,  who 
had  worked  for  years  with  Mrs.  Dyer, 
served  as  acting  president,  and  later 
was  elected  to  the  office  which  she 
filled  until  1915. 

The  old  records  show  that  the 
Massachusetts  Women's  Hospital,  or 


' '  The  service  here  is  auful  lately  !  ' ' 
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the  Women's  Charity  Club  Free  Hos- 
pital, as  it  was  then  known,  went 
through  some  pretty  trying  days. 
Tliere  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  wherein  the 
price  of  potatoes  was  discussed.  It 
was  decided  that  if  the  price  rose 
above  $2  a  barrel  the  hospital  would 
liave  to  close  down.  Luckily  potatoes 
stayed  below  this  price  ceiling  and 
the  hospital  still  reaches  out  open  arms 
to  women  in  distress. 

Since  paying  patients  were  now  be- 
ing admitted,  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  name  to  the  Massachusetts  Wo- 
men's Hospital.  In  1912  the  Club 
members  went  on  another  money  rais- 
ing round  to  establish  the  Julia  K. 
Dyer  fund  which  was  later  used  to 
equip  an  operating  room  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  founder. 

An  addition,  to  be  known  as  the 
Elizabeth  W.  Otis  House,  was  com- 
pleted in  1928.  The  money  for  this 
addition  was  partly  raised  by  the  club- 
women and  part  of  it  borrowed  on 
1  mortgage  which  is  still  being  slowly 
paid  off.  The  hospital  can  now  ac- 
commodate 82  patients,  60  beds  and 
22  bassinets.  It  maintains  private 
rooms  for  surgical  cases,  chemical  and 
pathological  laboratories,  and  an  X- 
ray  department.  The  hospital  is  rated 
as  Class  A  by  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  Dr.  H.  T.  Hutchins  was 
Chief  of  Staff  for  sixteen  years.  This 
position  is  now  filled  by  Dr.  William 
.\.  White,  Jr.  The  medical  staff  is  of 
the  highest  efficiency,  and  although 
some  curtailment  has  been  necessi- 
tated by  war-time  stringencies,  such 
as  the  shortage  of  personnel,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  patient's  comfort  is 
still  paramount  and  has  never  been 
sacrificed  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Mrs.  Lila  M.  Little,  R.N.,  super- 
endent  of  the  hospital,  receives  an 
erage  of  nine  hundred  letters  a  year 
rem  discharged  patients,  expressing 
siatitude  for  the  care  received  at  the 
'home-like  hospital."  A  great  many 
who  were  unable  to  pay  even  a  portion 
pf  their  bills  have  sent  offerings  of 
'farm-grown  products  to  be  used  for 
he  other  patients  at  the  hospital. 

The  spirit  of  Mrs.  Dyer  returned 
)nce  more  to  the  Massachusetts  Wo- 
nen's  Hospital  when,  during  the  de- 
gression, banks  were  publishing  the 
lames  of  accounts  long  inactive  and 


one  was  discovered  in  the  name  of 
the  Women's  Charity  Club  Free  Hos- 
pital. Mrs.  Dyer  had  started  this  bank 
account  from  her  own  personal  funds, 
making  very  small,  regular  deposits 
without  telling  anyone  of  her  plans. 
She  probably  had  intended  to  reveal 
the  existence  of  this  fund  to  her  fel- 
low club  members  when  it  had  grown 
to  an  appreciable  size,  but  death  called 
her  first  and  it  was  discovered  more 
than  two  decades  later.  The  interest, 
which  had  been  piling  up  through 
these  years,  brought  the  amount  up 
to  almost  $400,  and  this  is  now  the 
"mascot  money"  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Women's  Hospital,  not  to  be 
touched  except  in  cases  of  dire  emer- 
gency, and  then  to  be  replaced  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Indicative  of  the  fine  -  spirited 
women  connected  with  the  hospital 
from  the  very  beginning  are  the  names 


• 

of  Mrs.  Elisha  Boland,  president  from 
1907  to  1915 ;  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Otis, 
1915  to  1926;  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Clif- 
ford, 1926  to  1930 ;  Miss  Jennie  Em- 
mons, 1930  to  1933 ;  Mrs.  Edwin  P. 
Crawe,  1933  to  1937 ;  and  the  present 
leaders,  Mrs.  Howard  T.  Sjjaulding, 
president ;  Mrs.  Carl  Webster,  vice- 
president  ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Knowles,  cor- 
poration clerk ;  Mrs.  Isaac  T.  Ripley, 
treasurer ;  and  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Get- 
chell,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. 

The  shining  "Beacon  Light  of  Par- 
ker Hill"  is  living  proof  that  women 
can  stand  together  and  work  together 
as  well  as  men  ;  that  they  will  uphold 
one  another  in  times  of  hardship  ;  and 
that  together  they  can  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  an  entire  community  through 
their  diligent  and  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  humanity. 

— Eileen  B.  B.\rron 
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SPECIAL  FOR  MOTHER 


♦  ♦  ♦  Thk  TAL.L  sailor  in  his  neat 
blues  wandered  around  the  farm 
where  the  auction  was  going  on,  as 
if  he  were  in  a  dream.  He  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  raucous  voice  of  the 
auctioneer,  nor  to  the  people  milling 
about.  His  young  face  was  serious, 
his  eyes  troubled  like  sea  waters  on  a 
grey  day. 

Climbing  the  stairs  to  pause  at  the 
doorway  of  a  bedroom,  scarcely  large 
enough  for  a  narrow  cot,  he  went  in, 
opened  the  closet  door,  where  a  pair 
of  boy's  skates  still  hung.  School 
books  with  the  odor  of  well-thumbed 
leaves  were  stacked  on  the  floor,  to- 
gether with  odds  and  ends  making  up 
the  leftovers  of  a  boy's  life.  He  re- 
membered what  his  father  had  said 
about  people  keeping  old  mementoes — 
"What  most  houses  need  is  a  hot  fire 
and  a  ruthless  hand !"  —  He  could 
see  his  father  quite  clearly  in  his  mind, 
tall,  angular,  almost  always  silent,  and 
his  mother  so  dififerent !  He  had  won- 
dered about  them  —  when  he  grew 
old  enough  for  wondering  .  .  . 

Coming  down  the  back  stairs  into 
tlie  kitchen  again,  he  looked  up  in- 
(juiringly  as  the  crowd  tittered.  The 
auctioneer  was  holding  up  a  small 
vase,  obviously  of  the  ten  cent  variety, 
but  with  pleasing  lines,  mottled  with 
a  vari-colored  design. 

"Twenty-five  cents,"  he  heard 
someone  bid.  The  crowd  murmured 
indulgently. 

"Five  dollars !"  the  sailor  cried 
before  he  thought.  He  scarcely  real- 
ized he  had  spoken.  There  was  a 
momentary  hush  —  everyone  turned 
to  see  him  retrieve  the  little  vase. 
Didn't  he  know  he  needn't  have  gone 
so  steep?  No  one  really  wanted  the 
thing ! 

Stoically,  he  paid  his  debt,  collected 
his  prize  and  disappeared.  The  auc- 
tioneer could  still  be  heard  above  the 
rustle  of  clothing,  and  the  low  mur- 
mur of  voices  like  the  droning  of  a 
thousand  bees.  He  could  stand  the 
house  no  longer,  filled  as  it  was  with 
these  people  and  his  memories.  .  .  . 

Outside,  the  air  was  full  of  spring- 
time. The  smell  of  appleblossoms  was 
everywhere.  He  could  see  the  far  hill 
■ —  Saunder's  Hill.  But  there  were  no 


cows  up  there  now.  Once  there  had 
been  sleek  brown  and  white  beauties, 
coming  over  the  horizon,  shaking 
heavy  heads,  ringing  bells  that  echoed 
faintly  down  over  the  whole  green 
valley  below.  But  the  old  fence  was 
still  there,  grey  and  beautiful,  just 
as  it  had  always  been  since  he  could 
remember.  Built  of  hickory  it  would 
last  pretty  nearly  forever,  he  imag- 
ined. Something  like  a  sob  escaped  his 
young  lips. 

The  field  before  him  was  a  verit- 
able sea  of  moss  pink.  There  where 
the  cows  had  come  to  drink,  the 
spring  bubbled  as  clear  as  before, 
from  under  the  fallen  log.  White  vio- 
lets, yellow  violets  and  bluets  covered 
the  bank,  grew  in  tiny  mounds,  mark- 
ing each  dent  made  by  departed 
hooves.  How  silly  they  had  been  to 
think  the  cream-white  cow  was  an 
enchanted  princess,  and  that  flowers 
sprang  up  in  her  footprints  —  that's 
what  Janey  had  said  as  she  stood 
there  with  bare  toes  wriggling  in  the 
soft  mud,  her  thin  cotton  dress,  fat 
dark  braids,  and  freckles  sifted  with 
a  prodigal  hand  over  her  eager  little 
face  — -  Janey  was  a  WAC,  now,  and 
he  was  proud  to  be  her  brother,  she 
was  a  knockout,  freckles  and  all ! 

He  scooped  a  handful  of  the  clay- 
dirt,  fashioned  it  nimbly  into  a  small 
statuette.  He  could  still  do  it!  The 
magic  had  not  left  his  fingers !  Then 
he  realized  he  was  pressing  the  vase 
too  tightly  under  his  arm.  He  washed 


his  hands  in  the  clear  water,  wiped 
them  on  the  moss,  and  stood  a  moment 
turning  the  little  vessel  over  and  over 
in  his  fingers.  He'd  forgotten  it  until 
he  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  the  auction- 
eer, then  an  irresistible  impulse  had 
made  him  want  to  wrest  it  from  an 
unworthy  touch  —  as  though  it  were 
a  holy  urn  about  to  be  desecrated. 
Someliow  all  the  memories  of  his 
mother  and  his  little  boy  self,  of  his 
love  for  her  and  hers  for  him,  were 
there,  a  bitter-sweet  distillation  in 
the  slender  receptacle.  But  now  that 
he  had  it,  what  was  he  to  do  with  it? 

He  climbed  the  fence,  scorning  to 
use  the  gate  —  that  was  for  cows, 
he  remembered  —  and  for  girls.  The 
earth  here  was  springy,  like  a  tufted 
mattress,  thick  with  moss  and  lichen. 
Beyond,  smooth  mowings  stretched 
for  miles  on  either  side.  He  climbed 
the  hill,  remembering.  .  . 

He  was  ten  years  old,  and  there 
was  a  country  fair  in  the  village.  His 
father  had  not  wanted  him  to  go  — 
there  were  still  several  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  dig  —  but  his  mother  had 
begged  oflf  for  him,  tucked  a  packet 
of  lunch  under  his  arm.  quietly  slip- 
ping a  quarter  into  his  eager  brown 
fist! 

He  was  taking  the  short  cut  over 
the  hill,  across  old  Pete  Wyatt's 
pasture,  under  the  barbed  wire  on 
the  summer  visitor's  place,  and  finally 
out  to  meet  the  road  again,  where  it 
swung  south  at  the  foot  of  Briar 
Hill.  He  skipped  like  a  fawn  in  the 
dappled  light  of  the  autumn  morn- 
ing —  happy,  so  happy  to  be  alive !  A 
boy  on  his  own,  free  for  a  day,  and 
with  a  whole  quarter  in  his  pocket ! 

What  would  he  buy?  Why  a  soda 
l)op  to  be  sure.  Popcorn,  a  big  bag. 
all  he  could  eat  for  a  nickel.  Spun 
candy  on  a  stick  —  oh  there  was  no 
end  to  what  a  quarter  would  buy ! 

And  then  there  were  the  horse 
races.  Saddles,  rigs,  two-wheeled  gigs, 
carriages,  bare-back  —  like  the  cir- 
cuses he'd  read  about  but  never  seen ! 

Xow  he  was  walking  breathlessly 
between  the  tents  where  the  prize 
jams  and  bed-quilts  were  on  exhibit, 
over  to  the  building  wliere  the  big- 
gest l)eet  in  the  county  was  displayed, 
and  the  longest  squash  curled  its 
Iniinpy  yellow  neck  nearly  a  yard  in 
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length !  Wonderful  things  to  see  and 
learn!  Like  a  boy  in  fairyland  he 
was,  when  the  thought  struck  him  — 
he  must  bring  a  present  to  his  mother  ! 
It  must  be  the  finest  thing  he  could 
buy  —  for  a  nickel ! 

But  when  he  saw  the  vase  there, 
he  knew  he  had  to  have  it,  even  though 
it  was  as  much  as  ten  cents,  and  this 
would  limit  his  gastronomic  delights 
quite  sharply.  This  lovely  thing  he 
!  must  have !  It  glowed  redly,  warmly, 
oddly  facinating  in  the  changing  light, 
and  he  knew  at  once  that  his  mother 
would  prize  it  highly.  He  would  run 
up  behind  her,  blind  her  eyes  with  his 
two  hands,  the  vase  stuffed  in  his 
shirt  front,  then  he'd  say, 

"Guess  Who,  Mom?"  just  as  he 
usually  did,  but  then,  he'd  lay  the 
present  on  her  lap  where  she'd  see  it 
immediately  when  she  opened  her 
eyes.  He  could  see  her  face  when 
she  found  it  —  that's  what  he'd  do ! 

He  bought  the  vase,  receiving  it 
reverently  from  the  hands  of  the 
woman  in  the  knick-knack  booth, 
and  all  the  day  carried  it  carefully 
about  with  him.  He  would  not  admit 
that  it  was  a  burden  —  that  he  had 
to  refuse  Pussy  Smith  who  offered 
to  wrestle,  or  to  play  "catch"  with 
Jonsey  Wright  —  he  had  to  be  sure 
his  present  wouldn't  come  to  harm, 
so  he  pressed  it  close  in  sweaty  hands, 
wiping  it  now  and  then  on  his  blouse 
to  brighten  it. 

But  when  the  wonderful  day  was 
over,  and  he'd  climbed  the  hill  back 
to  the  farm-house,  he'd  suddenly  be- 
come shy  and  tongue-tied,  and  had 
stood  awkwardly  before  his  mother, 
tlie  vase  behind  his  back.  With  a  sud- 
den convulsive  movement,  he  had 
thrust  it  at  her  with  a  mufifled, 
"Here !"  and  darted  to  the  wood- 
shed. 

But  the  vase  had  reposed  in  glory, 
I  year  after  year,  on  the  mantel  in  the 
best  parlor.  He'd  seen  his  mother 
dusting  it  many  a  time,  and  once,  he 
saw  her  wipe  her  eyes,  though  why 
he  couldn't  imagine. 

He  came  suddenly  back  to  the 
present,  his  eyes  smarting  • —  from 
intense  sunlight,  no  doubt  —  a  man 
I  who  had  seen  death  and  horror 
I  couldn't  weep  any  more.  Why  there 
weren't  tears  enough  in  the  whole 
land  to  weep  out  the  sorrow  of  the 


world  at  the  misery  it  now  endured. 
He  wondered  almost  savagely  if  she 
had  understood  that  last  time,  when 
there  was  so  much  need  for  under- 
standing ? 

Pa  hadn't  believed  a  boy  needed 
schooling.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  his 
mother  he'd  have  been  chained  to  a 
life  of  drudgery,  when  he  wanted  so 
desperately  to  be  a  sculptor !  And 
now  she  slept  at  the  foot  of  Briar 
Hill.  He'd  never  seen  her  again  after 
he  and  some  of  the  other  fellows  at 
school  had  enlisted  —  the  country 
needed  sailors  badly  just  then,  and 
there  hadn't  been  time  to  come  home 
—  now  he  would  never  be  able  to  beg 
her  forgiveness,  or  to  seek  her  un- 
derstanding. .  .  . 

He  remembered  her  in  so  many 
ways,  here  in  the  meadow  bending 
for  ripe  berries,  her  hair  a  wealth  of 
ringlets,  soft  for  a  little  boy  to  hide 
his  face  in  —  or  at  church  on  Sun- 
day, the  only  times  he  had  ever  seen 
her  hands  at  rest  —  but  it  was  the 
thought  of  her  courage  in  sending 


two  pairs  of  strong  young  arms  out 
to  learn  the  work  of  their  choosing, 
while  she  stayed  on,  alone,  to  strug- 
gle with  a  harsh  New  England  farm, 
that  filled  his  heart  with  aching  and 
remorse. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  that  he 
had  reached  the  cemetery,  and  was 
making  his  way  through  the  old  sand- 
stone and  slate  slabs,  to  the  newest 
grave  in  the  corner.  It  was  peaceful 
here,  the  chestnut  tree  hung  its 
branches  low,  and  soon  would  cover 
her  couch  with  rich  white  blossoms, 
wild  apple  fragrance  filled  the  air, 
and  early  lilacs  swelled  ready  to 
plume  themselves  with  lavender  and 
white.  It  was  cool  and  serene. 

Swiftly  he  broke  a  spray  of  apple 
buds  to  fill  the  little  vase,  and  set  it 
carefully  at  her  feet.  He  knew  the 
peace  and  beauty  of  this  corner  would 
go  with  him  when  he  went  to  face  his 
unknown  destiny  once  more  —  and 
somehow,  then,  he  knew  his  mother 
iiad  always  understood ! 

— Clare  C.  W.\lker 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave.   (MU.  9-7920). 

Glass  Hat,  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza,  Lex.  Ave. 
&  49th  St.  (WI.  2-1200).  Payson  Re's 
orchestra  and  entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols.,  hoi.  eves 
$2.50  after  10  p.m.  and  $2.00  other  days 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  4Sth  St.  &  Madison 
Ave.   (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Astor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge,  Hote 
Astor,  Times  Square.    (CI.  6-6000). 

Blue  Room,  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sun.  $1.00  week- 
days, $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel,  56th 
St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din.  from 
$2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays;  other 
days  from  $2.  A  roof  top  fun  spot  over- 
looking the  East  a  Hudson  Rivers. 
(Mon.  nite  service  n  only  $1  for  din- 
ner and  show;  no  co   ,  no  min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  E  son,  47th  &  B'way. 
(CI.  6-5000).  Di  er  from  $2.00-$2.50 
Sat.  &  Sun.  Min  ;2  Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50 
Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Cha  erbox  Bar,  7th  Ave.  at 
51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7  daily 
Famous  Candlelight  Room — Luncheon 
from  50c — Dinner  from  90c.  Dancing 
nightly  from  10  P.M.  No  cover — No 
min. 

Marine  Grill,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St.  & 
Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Dependable 
cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner  from 
$1.75  No  cov.  Min.  Friday  after  9:30. 
$1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  dancing  Mon- 
day.   A  unique  grotto  like  room. 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St.  & 
8th  Ave.  (ME.  3-1000).  Dinner  from 
$2.  Cover  $1  after  10  P.M.  exc.  Sat. 
and  holiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  Sth  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Greenwich 
Village.    Dinner  from  $1.25.   3  shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760) 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  supper. 
No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10  ex- 
cept Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60).  EL. 
5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25.  Dinner 
from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  r  sine.  Sophisticated  dining 
place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50  after 
10:30. 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain  Show  at  8:30,  11:30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun.  and 
hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
$2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  luncheon, 
dinner  and  on  thru  the  evening.  Enter- 
tainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan  Square. 
(CH.  2-6165).    Dinner  from  $2. 

Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East  53rd 
St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cocktail  hour, 
dinner,  supper,  continuous  entertainment. 
Open  til  4  A.M. 


Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  pi.  Good  food — dancing. 
No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and  12. 
Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2  week- 
days; $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show  at 
8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after  10  P.M. 
weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover  ever, 
Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4  Sat.  and 
Hols. 

Number  One  Ear,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR.  3-9595. 
Famous  for  Mushk  Steak  and  a  big 
International  Revue.    Din.  $1.65. 

One  Two,  Three,  E.  5-lth  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for 
yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot.  Lunch- 
eon from  $1.    Din.  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).    Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Bam,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment  from 
sundown  on.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Winslow  Ear,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  that's  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,  54th  & 
B'way.  For  luncheOn  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 

Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.  Outstanding  cuisine  and  delight- 
ful atmosphere. 

Oyster  Bar,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
(MU.  9-5430).  The  Oyster  Bar  is  famous 
'round  the  world  for  its  excellent  cuisine 
and  of  course,  seafood  is  tops  there. 
The  service  is  speedy. 


Skipper,   Really  Home  Cooked  Food; 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Dinners.    7  East  44th  St 
56  West  47th  St.;  160  E.  48th  St.  Open 

I  A.M.  daily.  Sun.  Din.  from  1  P.M.— 
$1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  man- 
hattan's  newest  and  definitely  the  place 
to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane  food. 
Country  dining  room  for  men  only. 
Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East  49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rockefe  ler 
Center.  Typical  English  Menus  a  la 
carte.   Luncheon  entrees  from  60c.    Op  n 

II  to  1  A.M.  incl.  Sun. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taveme,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended  for 
its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many  and 
interesting  authentic  Dutch  antiques 
used  in  the  decoration.  Luncheon  Spec- 
ials from  60c.    Dinner  from  $1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI. 
2-9437).  Decorative  triumph.  Royal  fare 
served.   Closed  Sun. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd  St. 
(EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French  Restau- 
rant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center.  (CI. 
6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix  Fixe 
luncheon  $1.50,  and  a  Pre- Theatre  din- 
ner from  $2  from  6  P.M.  A  la  carte 
specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  the 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at  reason- 
able prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'wav,  Broadwav's  Town 
Hall. 

Mayan,  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800). 
Intriguing  decoration  and  superb  food. 
Ltmcheon  entrees  from  65c.  Sizzling 
skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75.  Different  na- 
tional dish  each  day. 

Sardi's,  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785). 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALLA.N 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  46th  St.  (ME.  3-8185). 
Thirty-six  years  of  service  of  good  Italian 
food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic  Ital- 
ian food,  including  time  honored  favor- 
ites. Bar,  Luncheons  and  Dinner. 
Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511). 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect 
meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm,  344  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7-0873). 
Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to  hearty  din- 
ing. Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Norse- 
men. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056). 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord. 
Dinner  from  $1.85.  No  minimum  except 
Sat. 

SWISS 

Swiss  Pavilion,  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL. 
5-8680).  Superb  Swiss  and  Continental 
food.  Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon  from 
$1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.00.  Closed  Sun- 
day. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newest 
Skipper   Restaurant   at    7    E.    44th  St. 
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CORNER  OF  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON 


If  youVe  the  kind  of  fellow  who  considers  that  stiff,  boardy  feeling  a  neces' 
sary  evil  in  your  Sundaygo-to-meeting  clothes,  we'd  like  you  to  have  a  look 
at  our  Stein  Bloch  suits. 

For  Stein  Bloch  clothes  go  a  step  beyond  fashion  .  .  .  their  luxury  fabrics 
and  resilient  tailoring  mean  they're  built  for  solid  comfort.  You'll  wear  a 
Stein  Bloch  suit  with  ease  and  relaxation,  sure  of  yourself  and  of  your 
appearance. 

$50-00 

AND  MORE 


I  u  torian  <S/i/»/u'r  (Jim 
liohh  Plush  Hf  d  lipstiik, 
coinfilf'iiwn  lary  Jure 
pOti  (i**r,  ponder  puff. 


vuinpicic  mui^iiiiijj  iriuivc*wp 

Plush  Red  Lipstick,  1.00,  1.25,  1.50 
Plush  Red  Rouge,  1.00 
Peachblooiii  Makc-Up  Film,  1.00.  1.50 
Champagne  Bisque  Face  Pov|der,  1.00,  1.50 
Luminous  Orchid  Eye  Shadofw,  1.00 
Black  Waterproof  Mascara,  1.00 


Jb  rom  the  days  ot  parlor  games,  clashing 
carriages  and  famous  "beauties"— when  every  beau  came  calling 
with  a  bouquet— comes  Plush  Red,  the  new  lush 
color  created  by  Helena  Rubinstein.  A  deep,  intense  glowing  ^ 
red— borrowed  from  yesterday,  perfect  with  this  Fall 

and  Winter's  feminine  fashions  in  the  new  • 
warm-toned  plums,  raisins,  purples— superb  with  black.  j 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

kmerican  Theatre  Win?  Stage  Door 
Canteen  of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union 
Bldg..  48  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Open 
nightly.  6  P.  M.  to  midnight.  Stage 
entertainment.  free  refreshments, 
dancing.    Dev.  8845. 

Itlant'c  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.), 
641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 

{ay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon. Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospi- 
tality and  Social  Events.  Ticket  Office 
Lib.  1381. 

forth  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 
ford  Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 

fluth  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 
Boston — Ken.  9255. 

Isplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury 
St.  (cor.  Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299. 

oldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 
Boston — Han.  0733. 

irmy  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arling- 
ton St..  Boston — Com.  3727. 

.rmy  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 
Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 

loston  Y.M.C.A..  316  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston — Ken.  7800. 

eamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 
22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
oston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
oston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 
Boston — Hub.  1122. 
nion  Jack  Club,  Inc.,  118  Milk  St., 
Boston— Lib.  7020. 

ed  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men 
(Salv'n  Army),  4  Bulfinch  PI.,  Bos- 
ton—Laf.  1535. 

hristian  Science  Service  Men's  Cen- 
ter, 80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

11  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free 
!d  and  bath,  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory 
!Commodations  50c  or  less,  at  these 
nters. 

rmy  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 
Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
aston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Bston  Y.M.C.  Union    (Sat.   only),  48 
Boylston  St.,  Boston — Hub.  1122. 


Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. 

—Ken.  7800. 
Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston— Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

St.,  Boston — Han.  0733. 

The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Bos- 
ton— Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families, 
Call  Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M. 
Call  Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find 
lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sun- 
day dinners  in  private  homes  in 
greater  Boston.  Apply  to  Directors 
of  Service  Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave., 
Liberty  7794;  149  Staniford  St.,  Laf- 
ayette 1259;  Hospitality  Office  Buddies 
Club,  Boston  Common,  Liberty  7918, 
or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy 
Club,  17  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for 
the  distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for 
events  in  and  around  Bost  nois  located 
at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building,  48  Boylston 
Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8 
P.M.  daily.  Telephone,  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  cannot  afford  an  attorney 
and  who  need  legal  advice  and  assist- 
ance may  receive  free  service  at  the 
Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  16A  Ashbur- 
ton  Place  (near  State  House),  Mon.-Fri. 
9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.-12  Noon. 
Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club, 
641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
6  P.M. 

Facilities   for   Pressing   Uniforms  for 

members  of  armed  forces  at  Salvation 
Army  Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.   Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 

Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Solderis  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State 

St.,  Boston— Laf.  4796.  Members  of 
Armed  Forces  may  take  books  away. 
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Go   ahead  and 

DREAM  .  .  . 

the  first  step  toward 

HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Yes,  before  you're  in  the  mood 
to  buy  a  home,  you'll  want  to 
dream  about  it  —  furnish  it,  shroo 
it  —  all  in  your  mind. 

This  is  step  one— you  take  yourself 
Steps  two  and  three  —  we  take 
with  you  into  our  Own-Your- 
Own-hlome  Club. 

Never  wasowning  your  own  home 
more  practical  than  under  this 
plan.  It  is  custom-er  made,  to 
suit  one's  own  particular  wants 
and  financial  needs 

If  home-owning  is  on  your  mind, 
come  in,  and  talk  it  over. 

iVc  are  Homemafiers 

MEItCHAi^TS 

24  SCHOOL  ST..  HOSTOiN 


ro-o|nT.-ui '.I-  H.itikiii  Massachusi-i ts 


MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO   APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 


SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

photos  ^'^^^^ 


3  $/j95 


Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photegraphers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


Small  wonder  that  Duchess  of  York  is 
Prince  Matchabelli's  ranking  Great-Lady-Perfume. 
It  is  all  gentleness  . .  all  romance  . .  all  beauty  . . 
crystallized.  It  is  the  translation  of  fragrant  English 
lilacs  into  heartbeats.  The  tenderest  perfume  of  our 
time.  In  gold-encrusted  Crown,  6.50,  11.50,  20.00.* 


*Plus  Tax 
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GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat.  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875). 
Specializes  in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb 
broiled  on  skewers),  also  chicken  and 
duck.    Open  daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  soecializes  in  cuisine  Fran- 
caise.  Slogan  of  "always  something 
new  and  better"  in  the  way  of  dining 
is  more  than  lived  up  to  here  Closed 
Sundays.    (COM.  8280). 

The  Viking:.  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
Dlace  to  eat  in  Copley  Sauare  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authen- 
tic spot.  Also  features  an  attractive 
lounge  bar. 

SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington 
St.,  13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St. 
Specialists  in  fine  sea  foods  prepared 
by  expert  chefs 

.'Vtlantic  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  War- 
ren Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from 
coast  to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food. 
Located  near  the  North  Station. 

FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  . 
favorite  of  theatrical  people  and  ideal 
for  small  parties.    Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Bea- 
con Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's 
newest  popular  price  restaurant  Fine 
food  nicely  served  in  a  delightful 
atmosphere.  Breakfast,  luncheon,  din- 
ner, including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's.  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the 
Tremont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily 
except  Sunday  for  luncheon  and  din- 
ner .  .  .  Food  definitely  of  the  quality 
kind.    Come  early  if  you  want  steak. 

Durgin-Park,  30  North  Market  Street 
(CAP.  2038)  Nationally  famous  din- 
ing rooms.  Good  substantial  food 
served  the  way  you  like  it.  Located 
in  the  heart  of  Boston's  market  dis- 
trict, and  plenty  of  market  men  eat 
here,  too. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000)  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food, 
service  and  atmosphere  reign  su- 
preme. Specializing  in  ravioli  and 
spaghetti.  Dancing;  cocktails  from 
30c;  special  dinners,  parties  solicited. 
Open  4  p.  m.  to  I  a.  m.,  including 
Sundays 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less."  Here's 
an  attractive  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  cool,  friendly,  and  attractive 
spot  where  all  the  emphasis  is  on  food 
and  service. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  Good 
music  for  dancing  here.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 


Kenniore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth 
Ave.  at  Kenmore  Square  oflers  superb 
food  and  the  best  wines  and  liquors. 
Notable  at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe 
Society"  is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served  to  equal  the  best  you 
have  had  elsewhere.  A  gourmet's 
paradise 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB. 
1340).  Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine 
food  that's  prepared  by  chefs  who 
know  their  business.  Always  super- 
lative food. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tra- 
dition of  fine  old  New  England  Cook- 
ing in  the  English  Dining  Room.  Here 
you'll  find  your  favorite  Boston  dishes 
excellently  prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  pro- 
vides good  food,  attractively  served 
in  both  the  dining  room  and  the  coffee 
shop.  These  are  open  to  men  and 
women,  and  special  parties  are  ca- 
tered to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont 
at  School  Streets  A  popular  price 
restaurant  serving  world  famous 
Parker  House  food.  One  of  Boston's 
showplace  restaurants.  Open  for 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except 
Sundays. 
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Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road 
(KEN.  2960).  Outstanding  food  in 
surroundings  that  are  sure  to  please 
the  most  discriminating  diners-out. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave. 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine 
and  service.  You'll  appreciate  the 
surroundings  and  excellent  food  in 
both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fift  & 
Drum  Room.   The  latter  is  the  supper 

room. 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver  .  Specializing 
in  chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of 
the  most  popular  styles.  A  good  place 
to  take  the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Steet  at 
Avery  oflers  continuous  entertain- 
ment along  with  a  nicely  varied 
menu.  Its  central  location  makes  it 
popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
.superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  evening.  No 
food  is  served  during  the  shows, 
so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
other  fine  rooms  andgrills  where 
the  same  excellent  food  is  served.  $1 
cover  charge  after  10  p.  m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to 
enjoy  entaining  while  dining.  Din- 
ners are  moderately  priced.  No  cover 
or  minimum  at  any  time 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  HUB, 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excel- 
lent evening's  entertainment  in  nice 
surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts., 
has  aa  stand-out  dining  and  dancing 
spots  in  the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's 
good  band  provides  smooth  music 
here.    Pleastant  surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  LIB.  0700), 
is  a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  ex- 
cellent kitchen. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200  has  a  supper  room  that  pro- 
vides outstanding  food  in  intimate 
and  attractive  surroundings.  The 
continuous  entertainmen  featured 
here  is  seen  in  the  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Bea- 
con Street  KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in 
many  ways.  The  food  is  excellent 
although  expensive,  and  the  intimate 
size  of  the  room  is  definitely  on  the 
exclusive  side.  $2  minimum  charge 
at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and 
the  best  in  dance  music.  Famous 
name  entertainment  the  policy  here. 
$1  cover  chrge  after  9  pm.  Lounge 
Bar  for  cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and 
English  Lunch  Room  for  Breakfast, 
Luncheon  and  dinner. 
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PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  cor  Broadway  and 
Quincy  Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient 
art;  Oriental  sculpture,  bronzes,  pot- 
tery, jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish  painting; 
French  nineteenth  century  painting; 
English  and  American  painting; 
drawings;  prints;  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days 
9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at  .3 
oclock;  closed  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street 
and  Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Mas- 
ters. Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

:Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave. 
at  Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art 
collection.  9-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday;  Sunday,  2-6. 

Ilnstitute  of  Modern  Art,  138  Newbury 
Street.  Contemporary  art  in  all  fields, 
including  painting,  sculpture,  prints, 
architecture,  industrial  arts.  Week- 
days, 10-5.    Closed  Sundays 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.    Contemporary  and  old  mas- 

:  ters.  Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Closed  Sun- 
day.s 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection 
of  irds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna, 
shells,  botanical  specimens.  Week- 
days, 9-4:30;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous 
glass  flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and 
other  rare  collections.  Weekdays, 
9-4:30:  Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambrdige.  Archaeological  collec- 
tions Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and 
holidays,  1-4:30. 

Ot-'s  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preser- 
vation of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits 
periods  furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45; 
Saturday,  9-12:45.  Admission  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Cambridge.  History  and  arts  of 
Arabs,  Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world. 
Weekdays,  9-5;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 


SIGHT  SEEING 

y  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car, 
bus,  on  foot,  or  via  Gray  Line 
at  Statler  Hotel. 

oston  Common,  between  Charles  and 
Tremont  Streets.  Monuments,  com- 
memorative tablets,  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ors recreations  Acrss  Charles  is 
Boston  Public  Garden  with  swan 
oats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Con- 
gress Street.  First  blood  of  Revolu- 
tion shed  here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site 
marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown. 
221  foot  granite  monument  erected  on 
hill  site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily, 
9-4.    Admission  10c. 
Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,   builder   of   "Old  Ironsides"; 
Robert  Newmn,  famous  patriot  who 
displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 
Custom  House,   State   Street  Prom- 
inent city  landmark,  404  feet  high. 
Observation  towers  reached  via  spe- 
cial elevator. 
Faneuil    Hall,    Faneuil    Hall  Square. 
Given  by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall 
for  Boston.    Here  wa  scenter  of  Rev- 
olutionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.     Weekdays,  9-6. 
Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street. 

Site  marked  by  tablet. 
Granary    Cemetery,    Tremont  Street 
near  Park  Street  Church.   Such  his- 
toric names  as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul 
Fevere,   and   Boston   Massacre  vic- 
tims  buried  here. 
King's   Chapel,   corner   Tremont  and 
School    Streets.    The    British  wor- 
shipped here  during  the  Siege  Was 
first  Uuntarian  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 
"Old    North"    Church,    Salem  Street. 
The  oldeest  church  in  Boston.  Sig- 
nal lanterns  of  Paul  Revere  display- 
ed from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
1775,   warning   country  the  British 
troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washing- 
Street   near   School   Street.  Boston 
citizens    gathered    here    to  protest 
British   custom   of  forcing   men  to 
join  English  Navy.    Used  as  riding 
school  by  British  during   Siege  of 
Boston.  Daily,  IO-4.   Admission  25c. 
Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.    Site  of  first 
Town  House,  whipping  post,  stocks. 
Homes  of  Bostonian  Society,  famed 
for   collection   of  ship   models  and 
relics.    Open  daily. 
Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Streets.     Built   in   1810   on   site  of 
Granary.    Gunpowder  stored  in  base- 
ment during  War  of  1812  resulr.ed  in 
title  of  "Brimstone  Corner"  for  spot. 
Here  "America"  was  first  sung  pub- 
licly July  4,  1831. 
Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.     Oldest   frame   building  in 
city  of  Boston,  with  many  evere  rel- 
ics.   Daily,  10-4.    Admission  25c. 
Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street     Cyrus  Dalin's  mas- 
terpiece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equjes- 
trian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 
State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park 
Street.    Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With 
statuary  and  historical  relics,  includ- 
ing   celebrated    Codfish   emblem  in 
House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript— "History    of  Plymouth 
Plantation"  by  Bradford,  located  in 
library..  Open  9-5. 


A  RARE 

TREAT ! 

We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  it  your 
invifation  to  shop  at  the 


WmliBat 

%rt  (SallctlrB.  Urt. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


Blake's 

Est.  1869 

GIFTS 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 

GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collecfors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSION  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 

Open  Mondays  and  IVednesdays 
9.30  A.  M.  to  8.30  P.  M. 
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and  the  woman 


wko  wears  COBRA  stands  out  alone 


in  all  ter  beauty  like  some  new  divine 


instrument  soloins:  to  the  p:ods, 


ORPHANS 

.  •  •  Although  Italy's  orphans 
of  war  greeted  us  with  a  V-For- Victory 
salute  and  a  smiling  "Bono  Ameri- 
cano!", I  soon  found  that  my  first 
impressions  of  the  effect  of  war  on 
the  Italian  children  were  misleading. 

At  first  I  could  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  they  were  dirty  all  the  time 
and  hungry  all  the  time.  Or  that 
they  seemed  not  to  realize  their  own 
degradation  or  the  cause  of  it  as  they 
pestered  us  with  the  persistency  of 
professional  beggars. 

Impressions,  no  doubt,  which  were 
gathered  from  the  children  who  solicit 
patronage  for  the  black  market  res- 
taurants of  Naples  and  other  big  cities 
among  the  GIs  who  promenaded  the 
main  thoroughfares. 

Tliey  knew  no  English  and  so  their 
employers  equipped  them  with  printed 
cards  listing  the  menu  and  the  prices. 
They  hailed  us  with  words  which 
sounded  reasonably  similar  to  "spa- 
ghetti", "beefsteak"  and  "cognac",  but 
if  you  were  at  all  doubtful  they  shoved 
their  greasy  cards  before  your  eyes 
so  that  you  could  read  for  yourself. 

Then  we  met  a  15-year-old  Italian 
known  as  "Goldbrick"  because  that 
name  was  easier  for  GIs  to  remem- 
ber and  pronounce  than  Giovanni.  In 
Army  language  a  "Goldbrick"  is  a 
soldier  who  avoids  work,  drill  and 
duty,  but  in  Giovanni's  case  the  nick- 
name was  a  tribute  to  his  popularity 
among  the  American  soldiers. 

When  I  met  him  "Goldbrick"  was 
working  as  a  KP  at  an  Army  installa- 
tion. His  English  was  limited,  but 
when  the  GIs  called  him  "Goldbrick" 
he  would  smile  and  reply.  "You  Gold- 
breek!"  He  would  have  been  per- 
fectly happy  with  his  American  friends 
if  he  didn't  worry  about  his  father 
and  mother  whom  he  hadn't  seen  in 
three  years. 

Not,  in  fact,  since  that  day  the 
Fascist  officials  had  come  to  his  home 
in  Milan  and  told  his  mother  that  they 
wanted  to  take  her  son  to  a  "Sunshine 
Camp"  for  Italian  boys  which  Musso- 
lini had  established  in  southern  Italy. 
They  told  his  mother  that  he  would 
be  returned  in  three  weeks. 

Giovanni  got  plenty  of  sun  all  right, 
but  as  a  member  of  an  anti-aircraft 
gun  crew  in  Tunisia  rather  than  in 
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Southern  Italy.  He  fought  all  the  way 
through  the  Tunisian  cami)aign  before 
he  was  captured  and  came  to  hate  the 
Germans  and  his  Fascist  officers  so 
much  that  he  would  spit  in  contempt 
when  he  told  you,  through  the  GIs  who 
could  speak  Italian,  of  his  experiences. 

Halting  one  day  in  the  little  seaport 
town  of  Molfetta  on  the  Adriatic  coast 
of  Italy,  it  wasn't  long  before  our 
truck  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
smiling  children.  "Uno  Caramelli", 
"Biscuito  for  Bambino",  they  clam- 
ored as  they  elbowed  one  another  for 
a  favored  spot  at  the  running  board. 

Suddenly  they  were  silent,  pointing 
in  scorn  at  a  good  looking,  clean-faced 
boy  who  had  joined  them.  He  flushed, 
removed  something  from  the  lapel  of 
his  jacket  and  sauntered  away  with 
as  much  dignity  as  he  could  command. 

The  abuse  flung  after  him  was  so 
savage  I  asked  one  of  the  youngsters 
who  understood  a  little  English  what 
it  was  all  about.  "FASCIST!",  she 
replied,  pointing  to  his  beret.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  one  of  the  Fascist 
junior  organizations  which  Mussolini 
had  founded  to  perpetuate  his  doc- 
trines for  the  armies  of  the  now  never- 
to-be  future.  He  had  been  wearing 
his  pin  and  beret,  symbols  that  set 
him  apart  as  a  member,  when  he  joined 
the  little  group  at  our  running  board. 

It  was  children  like  "Goldbrick", 
like  the  children  of  Molfetta  who  re- 
vived our  hopes  for  the  Italy  of  the 
future.  They  provide  a  truer  picture, 
it  seems  to  me,  of  what  is  going  on  in 
that  war-torn  country  than  the  side- 
walk children  of  Naples,  Bari,  and 
Rome  with  their  greasy  cards,  oily 
smiles  and  subservience. 

— Tom  Shehan 
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Politics 

,  ^  ,  'J^ [IE  tenacity  with  which  Bos- 
ton Repubhcans  hang  onto  their  ilhi- 
sions  is  well  known.  It  is  even  standard 
equipment  nationally  as  a  political 
joke.  But  the  newest  example  of  tenac- 
ity to  reach  our  ears  is  the  case  of  an 
elderly  Back  Bay  matron. 

Because  her  grand-daughter-in-law 
wanted  to  attend  the  premiere  of  the 
movie  Wilson  at  a  Boston  movie  house 
recently,  the  grandmother  offered  to 
stay  with  the  children.  She  was,  of 
course,  greatly  worried  about  the  pretty 
young  mother  and  her  equally  attrac- 
tive companion  going  downtown  all 
a' one  at  night,  but  she  restrained  her 
worry  to  a  warning  that  they  be  care- 
ful. 

When  they  came  home  with  glowing 
accounts  of  the  picture,  she  allowed  as 
how  that  was  all  right.  But  for  herself, 
she  would  wait  until  the  film  came  to 
her  neighborhood  theatre.  She  couldn't 
see  herself,  ''traipsing  downtown  to  see 
that  Democrat." 
Amusement 

•  .  .  Servicemen  have  always 
been  ingenious  in  finding  ways  to 
amuse  themselves.  The  latest  example 
of  "good  clean  fun"  occurred  while 
waiting  for  the  lights  to  change  at  a 
Tremont  street  intersection.  A  taxi 
passed  us  moving  slowh'.  Leaning  out 
of  the  cab  was  a  cheerful  young  sailor. 
He  was  waving  a  mackerel  to  and  fro 
as  though  it  were  a  flag.  And  as  he 
waved  it,  he  called  out  in  a  slightly 
blurry  voice : 
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"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  mackerel 
as  this?" 
Hotel  Incident 

♦  ♦  .  Things  seem  to  happen  at 
the  Statler  hotel,  things  which  keep 
the  staff  and  the  business  office  on 
their  toes.  The  most  recent  incident 
occurred  when  a  merchant  marine  sea- 
man stopped  at  the  hotel  after  a 
lengthy  session  in  waters  far  distant 
from  the  United  States.  His  brief  leave 
was  further  complicated  because  he 
was  in  Boston  and  his  wife  in  Colo- 
rado. 

They  had  a  lot  to  talk  over,  natu- 
rally, and  he  called  her  long  distance 
every  few  hours.  The  conversations 
were  costly,  and  when  "pay-off"  time 
came,  he  was  astounded  at  the  size  of 
the  bill  due.  It  called  for  more  cash 


than  he  had  expected,  but  after  scratch- 
ing around  in  his  pockets,  he  came  up 
with  an  assorted  bundle  of  money.  The 
cash  looked  like  a  heap  of  Chinese 
soap  coupons.  There  were  Bank  of 
I'Zngland  pounds,  Palestine  pounds, 
Australian  and  New^  Zealand  shillings, 
a  few  rui)ees,  and  some  blocked  Ha- 
\raiian  dollars  as  well  as  some  United 
States  currency. 

"That  will  just  take  care  of  it,"  he 
said. 

The  clerk,  a  bit  baffled,  excused 
himself,  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
bank,  figured  and  refigured  amounts. 
When  the  total  was  completed,  it  cov- 
ered the  bill  to  the  last  penny.  Which 
goes  to  show  that  the  customer  is  al- 
ways right  at  the  Statler,  although  the 
clerks  wonder  how  the  customer  fig- 
ures it  out. 
Ballet 

•  *  •  The  eventful  Boston  engage- 
ment of  the  Ballet  Theatre  troupe  is, 
of  course,  now  over  for  this  season. 
But  it  produced  a  lot  of  new  things  in 
our  life.  As  one  character  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  pas  seuls,  the  en- 
trechats, and  the  other  basic  figures  of 
the  ballet,  we  still  get  a  lot  of  satisfy- 
ing pleasure  from  viewing  the  ballets. 
This  time,  though,  we  got  one  excellent 
laugh.  Being  backstage  just  before  the 
curtain  rose,  we  stood  goggle-eyed  at 
the  activit}-.  Everyone  was  limbering 
up  busily.  Only  by  standing  in  one 
small  space  could  we  avoid  getting  a 
ballet  slipper  in  the  eye.  Standing  close 
to  a  curtain,  we  listened  in  on  a  con- 


versatiou  between  that  fine  ballet  star 
Tatiana  Riabouchinska  and  her  ballet 
partner  John  Kriza.  They  were  carry- 
ing on  a  heated  conversation. 

"No,  no,  no,  I  tell  you!"  said  Ta- 
tiana emphatically. 

"But  I  tell  you  yes,  yes,  yes !"  ar- 
gued Kriza,  equally  emphatically. 

It  was  no-yes-no-yes  for  some  min- 
utes. Finally,  Kriza  gave  in. 

"All  right,  Riabouchinska,  all  right. 
It  is  no!" 

The  ballerina,  eyes  flashing,  hands 
waving,  cried : 

"But  it  is  yes  !  Under  my  dead  body, 
it  is  yes !" 
That  was  all. 

Political  Mix-Up 

♦  ♦  ♦  It  happened  fairly  recently 
when  the  town  was  boiling  with  big- 
wigs of  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties.  The  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa and  Governor  Bricker  were 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  one  Boston  ho- 
tel on  the  same  morning.  The  Gov- 
ernor from  Oklahoma  beat  Bricker  in 
by  five  minutes,  and  the  doorman 
called  a  bell  hop  on  the  double. 

"Take  the  Governor's  luggage  up  to 
his  suite,"  said  the  doorman  efficiently. 

The  bell  hop  scrambled  upstairs  with 


great  speed.  The  only  trouble  was  that 
he  didn't  know  which  governor  it  was, 
not  being  of  voting  age.  So,  taking  a 
long  chance,  he  dropped -the  luggage 
in  the  middle  of  Bricker's  suite. 

Governor  Bricker  arrived  with  equal 
fanfare,  and  this  time,  the  bell  hop  who 
took  the  call  knew  which  was  which. 
He  dropped  the  bags  alongside  of  the 
others  in  the  suite. 

For  a  few  minutes,  things  were 
very  warm  for  September.  The  gov-, 
ernor  from  Oklahoma  suspected  pi- 
racy. Bricker,  well,  what  he  suspected 
is  unknown  to  history.  He  stood  be- 
nignly in  the  middle  of  the  confusion 
while  the  aides  of  both  parties  un- 
scrambled the  puzzle. 
Convention 

.  »  .  One  of  the  most  feverishly 
cheerful  convention  clambakes  seen 
lately  was  the  one  held  by  a  washing 
machine  company.  The  distributors 
gathered  solemnly  to  hear  about  the 
plans.  As  the  evening  grew  older,  they 
were  no  longer  solemn  but  mellow.  By 
the  time  the  last  show  went  on  in  the 
dining  room,  the  convention-ites  were 
thoroughly  hilarious.  The  singing  star 
did  her  show  under  great  difficulties, 
a  combination  of  community  singing 
and  private  quartets  in  the  corners. 
When  she  came  of¥,  the  hotel  staff 


gathered  around  her  solicitously.  Her 
reply,  however,  is  something  of  a  gem. 
W  aving  her  hand  casually,  she  said : 
"Poor  dears.  It  is  nothing.  They  are 
living  in  a  post-war  world !" 
Common  Vicz^'s 

•  •  *  Once  again,  the  mall  along 
Charles  street  is  active  on  Sunday 
afternoons  with  revival  meetings,  po- 
litical orations,  and  other  assorted 
theorists  on  world  affairs.  The  only 
reason  w-e  bring  this  up  is  because  of  a 
new  note  which  has  been  added.  There 
is  now  a  small,  dapper  little  man  with 
a  flute  who  orates  between  numbers 
on  the  need  for  Good  Manners  in  the 
world.  Since  he  has  hopped  onto  our 
own  pet  soap  box  and  is  doing  a  sturdy 
job  of  promoting  the  theory,  we 
thought  that  we  would  have  a  few  ex- 
tra words  with  him. 

He  refused  to  give  us  his  name,  not 
because  he  had  "anything  at  all  to 
hide,  but  just  because  a  man  with  an 
ideal  should  ought  to  be  anonymous  so 
he  don't  get  in  the  way  of  what  he  is 
urging  on  the  world." 

His  September  visit  to  Boston  was 
his  first.  He  has  been  concentrating 
largely  on  New  York  since  getting 
east  from  Chicago  because  "New  York 
has  more  people  and  naturally  needs 
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more  time  to  be  told  about  Good  Man- 
ners." 

On  the  whole,  he  feels  that  Boston 
people  are  slightly  better  mannered 
than  elsewhere.  He  has  come  to  this 
conclusion  because  when  he  was  walk- 
ing across  Tremont  (Treemont)  and 
Boylston  (Burlston)  streets,  the  police- 
man said  to  him : 

"Please  cross  with  the  lights !" 

The  word  please  from  a  "cop"  was 
a  delightful  surprise  to  him.  He  ex- 
])lained  that  he  "halted  and  congrat- 
ulated the  man  soundly.  Actions  like 
that  will  do  much  to  halt  strife." 

His  platform  is  very  simple.  He 
wants  Good  Manners  taught  in 
schools.  He  feels  that  the  rewards  of 
Good  Manners  must  be  made  high  so 
that  the  "infidels"  can  see  the  advan- 
tages in  being  polite.  But  exactly  what 
the  rewards  should  be,  he  is  willing 
to  leave  up  to  teachers  and  parents.  If 
Hitler  had  had  Good  Manners,  there 
would  have  been  no  war  to  disrupt  the 
world,  he  explains. 

"I'll  bet  that  Hitler  never  opened 
a  door  or  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  sub- 
way to  an  old  lady  in  his  life.  If  he 
had,  he  would  never  have  let  his  Nazis 
kill  people." 

Some  of  our  friend's  reasoning  was 
slightly  hazy.  But  he  had  all  of  the 
confidence  and  all  of  the  happiness 
which  seems  to  accompany  having  a 
cause.  Even  the  few  phrases  he  played 
on  his  flute  were  happy  although  un- 
recognizable, a  lilting  refrain. 

It  was  a  warm  day,  and  getting  a 
bit  tired  of  our  prying  and  questioning, 
the  dapper  little  character  looked 
across  at  the  Gardens  and  said  : 

"Over  there,  people  are  quite  well- 
mannered.  Much  more  so  than  on  the 
Common.  I  can't  understand  it,  can 
you  ?" 

He  listened  haphazardly  to  our  at- 
tempts at  analysis,  then  raised  his  flute 
to  his  lips. 

"You  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure," 
he  said  politely.  "I  must  get  on  with 
my  work." 

He  drew  a  much  smaller  crowd  than 
the  revivalists  with  organ  and  choir, 
but  he  kept  his  listeners  longer,  in  case 
you  wondered. 
Down  Under 

♦  ♦  .  Once  again  studying  up  on 
Australia,  we  learned  something  about 
the  butterfly  situation  there.  It  seems 


that  soldiers,  both  Australian  and 
American,  have  been  taken  by  the 
beauty  of  the  large  "gloss"  butterflies 
of  the  tropics  and  spend  a  sizeable 
amount  of  spare  moments  collecting 
a  specimen  or  two  to  send  to  the  folks 
at  home.  As  our  authoritative  source 
reports,  so  keen  is  the  interest  that 
some  of  the  Americans  are  offering  as 
high  as  one  pound  Australian  for  first- 
class  specimens  of  the  blue  swallow- 
tail. 

For  your  information,  this  is  what 
the  blue  swallow-tail  is.  The  butterfly 
is  large,  with  a  wing  expanse  of  five 
inches  and  more.  It  is  distinctively 
colored  with  prismatic  royal  blue,  with 
a  wide  black  border  around  the  wings. 

The  blue  swallow-tail  is  of  the  genus 
Papilionidae,  and  the  specific  name  for 
the  blue  swallow-tail  is  ulysses  joesa. 
It  flies  high  among  the  tree-tops  and  is 
very  difficult  to  capture  even  if  the 
soldier  climbs  to  the  topmost  branches. 
The  best  way,  our  authority  tells  us. 


t<j  capture  the  blue  is  to  take  a  speci- 
men of  the  female,  tether  her  with  a 
short  thread  to  a  twig  on  the  tree  top, 
and  wait  for  the  males  to  arrive.  A  net 
must  be  handy,  of  course,  so  that  when 
the  prize  succumbs  to  the  lure,  you  can 
make  an  effective  sweep  with  the  net. 

(Jr  if  you  have  plenty  of  patience, 
there  is  an  alternate  way.  Search  for 
a  pupa,  "a  grotesque-looking  object 
strapped  uj^right  to  a  stick  with  a 
tliread  around  its  'waist'  like  the  belt 
of  a  linesman  working  on  the  high 
poles. 

"Place  the  pupa  in  some  soft  pack- 
ing in  a  box  and  wait  until  the  adult 
emerges.  This  way,  the  specimens  are 
usually  in  better  condition  than  those 
netted." 

The  only  thing  bothering  us  now  is 
how  long  one  has  to  wait  before  the 
pupa  becomes  a  ulysses  joesa.  Anyway, 
that  seems  a  nice,  inactive  way  of  earn- 
ing a  ])ound  Australian. 


A  LETTER  FROM  HOME 


,  .  .  ]\^ARTHA  Thatcher  sat  by 
her  \vin(U)\v,  looking  out  over  the  gravel 
drive,  watching  it  intently,  as  it  curved 
down  to  the  highway  below.  She 
thought  it  needed  raking,  but  maybe 
it  looked  best  that  way  —  half-covered 
with  leaves,  suggesting  fall.  She 
thought  of  what  the  catalog  had  said, 
"A  tine  old  New  England  campus, 
studded  with  maples."  The  maples 
lining  the  drive  were  bare  now ;  she 
wondered  how  she  could  possibly  look 
at  those  denuded  trees  all  winter  long. 

At  the  highway  where  the  drive 
stopped,  she  saw  him,  saw  Peters  turn 
in  and  start  the  long  walk  up  the  hill 
to  the  school.  Poor  Peters,  his  route 
was  long  and  he  was  old,  but  he  cov- 
ered it  every  day  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
his  work.  When  it  was  raining  as  he 
trudged  along  through  slushy  streets, 
he  used  to  smile.  And  if  you  said,  "It's 
a  bad  day,  isn't  it,  Peters?"  he  would 
look  up  and  say,  "Oh,  not  so  bad. 
It's  good  for  the  health,  a  little  rain. 
And  the  snow  is  good  and  clean,  too." 
When  he  delivered  mail  at  the  school 
he  laughed  and  joked  with  the  girls 
who  would  rush  forward,  crowding 
around  him.  "Now,  don't  get  so 
excited,  girls,  there's  plenty  of  mail 
for  everybody ;  enough  to  go  around 
two  or  three  times."  He  would  lay 
his  bag  on  the  floor,  reach  in  and  take 
out  a  bundle.  "You  wait  and  see,  I'll 
bet  you  all  got  letters,  and  if  you  didn't, 
you  can  read  your  roommate's,"  he 
would  say,  taking  the  elastic  band  off 
the  letters  with  his  stubby  fingers, 
tantalizing  the  girls  with  his  deliberate 
slowness.  "All  new  names  and  all  new 
pigeon  holes ;  every  year  I  have  to 
learn  them  all  over  again  and  when 
I've  learned  them  you  leave." 

Martha  Thatcher,  from  her  window, 
watched  Peters  kicking  leaves  with 
his  feet  as  he  came  slowly  up  the  hill. 
She  suddenly  wondered  what  he  was 
thinking  about,  what  an  old  man  like 
that  could  possibly  think  about  day 
after  day,  walking  by  himself. 

She  rushed  to  the  stairs  when  he 
got  near  and  joined  a  dozen  other 
girls  hurrying  to  the  hall  below.  Peters 
came  in  and  fumbled  with  his  bag,  his 
elastic  bands,  his  bundle  of  letters. 
He  mumbled  the  names  as  he  shelved 


the  letters,  or  lianded  them  to  waiting 
hands. 

"Barnes,''  he  said  more  to  himsell 
than  the  others. 

"Oh,  here,  here,  Mr.  Peters,"  and  a 
thin  arm  witii  a  gold  bracelet  reached 
over  some  heads  and  clutched  two 
letters. 

At  length  he  said,  "Thatcher,'"  and 
Martha  spoke  up  and  reached  for  her 
single  letter.  Postmarked  "Brookline, 
Mass.,"  it  was  the  letter  she  had  waited 
for,  a  letter  from  home.  She  leaned 
against  the  wall  and  started  reading 
it,  waiting  around  for  any  more  mail 
she  might  have.  Her  letter  was  neither 
exciting  nor  important.  At  home,  life 
was  just  as  she  had  left  it  several 
months  ago.  Her  mother  had  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  Better  Homes 
and  Garden  Club ;  father  had  taken 
the  car  into  Boston  to  have  the  wheels 
lined  up  (he  thought  the  front  tire  on 
the  right  was  wearing  too  fast)  ;  and 
Jack,  well.  Jack  wasn't  enjoying  school 
very  much.  Algebra  seemed  to  him  so 
stupid,  especially  when  you  could  solve 
half  the  problems  in  your  head  before 
the  rest  of  the  class  had  even  made 
an  equation. 

Perhaps  because  there  was  nothing 
important  or  unusual  in  that  letter, 
it  made  Alartha  feel  a  little  sad  and 
lonely,  even  a  little  weak  as  she  walked 
up  the  stairs  with  her  single  letter  to 
her  room. 

"I  see  you  got  a  letter,  too,"  her 
roommate,  Ruth  Barnes,  said.  "We 
botii  did,  tlien  ;  except  that  I  got  two ! 
See,"  she  said,  prancing  up  and  down 
their  room  waving  the  letters.  "Two 
of  them."  She  thrust  one  under  Mar- 
tha's face.  "From  Harry.  Vou  know 
Harry,  the  one  I've  been  telling  you 
about.  Well,  listen,  he's  coming.  Isn't 
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An  Crand  Scricux 

HO  would  be  jealous  of  the 

glove 

Caressed  so  often  by  your  hand  ? 
Or  of  the  breezes  when  they  rove 
Among  your  hair  and  toss  each  strand  ? 
.\nd  who  would  envy  lips  that  kiss 
Your  ruby  ones  with  warm  caress, 
When  morning  shows  you  are  remiss. 
And  lack  the  charm  of  loveliness? 
— G.  V.  Kenyon-Ashenden 


that  grand?  Ail  the  way  from  Camp 
Forrest.  You'll  adore  him ;  you  simply 
can't  help  it."  Her  blond  hair  waved 
loosely  behind  her  head  as  she  walked 
Ijack  and  forth  rapidly  and  nervously. 

"And  Bert,  too.  He's  a  dear.  He 
says  he's  just  terribly  busy,  one  class 
after  another,  but  he  writes  the  nicest 
letter  and  says  the  cutest  things."  She 
turned  to  the  letter,  reading  parts  of  it 
aloud. 

Martha  didn't  care  about  Bert  and 
ItIs  silly  times  and  the  mush  he  wrote : 
"Dearest,  I  wait  to  hear  from  you. 
Please  write  me  soon,  darling,  because 
every  moment  away  from  you  is  tor- 
ture ..." 

"I.sn't  that  divine?"  Ruth  said,  fin- 
ishing the  letter,  folding  it  carefully, 
placing  it  in  the  envelope  postmarked 
"New  Haven,  Conn." 

Martha  said,  "Yes,  yes  it  was  nice." 
She  stood  up,  walked  over  to  her  bu- 
reau, put  her  own  letter  in  a  drawer. 

"Who  was  your  letter  from?"  Ruth 
asked  in  a  tone  of  politeness. 

"Home.  Just  a  letter  from  mother 
at  home.'' 

"What  does  she  say?'' 

"Nothing  much.  They're  all  busy, 
I  guess.  Mother  has  all  sorts  of  meet- 
ings and  clubs,  and  father  is  always 
tinkering  with  the  car.  spending  Sat- 
urdays talking  with  garage  men.  Jack 
is  in  school.  They're  all  well,  just  the 
same  as  when  I  left." 

"I'm  glad  to  heart  that." 

In  a  moment  of  silence  thev  looked 
at  one  another  rather  awkwardly, 
rather  strangely,  as  though  they  both 
wanted  to  say  something,  to  put  to 
words  what  they  both  thought  and 
felt,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  them. 

"I'm  going  to  run  oft'  and  show  tliese 
letters  to  Joan  ;  I  know  she'll  want  to 
meet  Harry.  Everybody  will  want  to 
meet  Harry,"  Ruth  said.  She  darted 
out  of  the  door  with  her  letters. 

Martha  reached  into  her  bureau 
drawer,  withdrew  the  letter.  On  her 
bed,  she  read  it  over  twice.  Then  she 
jiut  it  back,  looked  at  herself  in  the 
mirror,  touched  her  eyes  lightly  with 
her  handkerchief.  Trying  to  hide  her 
homesickness,  she  walked  downstair? 
to  lunch.  But  she  walked  slowly,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  banister  as  she  went 
thinking  of  her  letter  from  home. 

— Arthur  Stanley  Harris 
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ART  EXHIBIT 


,  ,  .The  most  important  exhibi- 
tion of  Sport  in  American  Art  ever 
held  is  now  on  view  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Museums  and 
private  collectors  all  over  the  country 
have  lent  more  than  200  oil  paintings, 
water  colors,  and  prints,  and  the  wliole 
panorama  of  the  native  American  love 
for  sports  is  graphically  presented.  The 
show  fills  the  entire  seven  galleries  of 
the  Museum's  Special  Exhibition 
group.  It  will  be  open  free  to  the  public 
through  December  10. 

The  exhibition  covers  175  years  of 
the  work  of  famous  American  artists 
from  Benjamin  West  in  1758  to  a 
group  of  painters  whose  reputations 
were  established  not  later  than  the  first 
World  War.  Included  are  works  by 
Winslow  Homer,  Thomas  Eakins, 
(jeorge  Bellows,  William  Glackens, 
Frank  W.  Benson,  George  Luks.  \\"\\- 
liam  Morris  Hunt,  Henry  Inman, 
George  C.  Bingham,  A.  F.  Tait,  and 
many  others.  Prints  shown  include 
works  by  young  contemporary  artists 
t(j  bring  the  exhibition  U])  to  date. 

Among  the  sports  re])resented  are 
hunting,  fishing,  sailing,  golf,  tennis, 
baseball,  boxing,  wrestling,  rowing, 
l)olo.  swimming,  riding,  ice-skating, 
and  many  other  outdoor  activities. 

There  are  the  famous  Stag  at  Shar- 
key's by  Bellows,  from  The  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  The  Champions  by 
John  Carroll,  and  Third  Round,  a 
lithograph  by  Robert  Riggs  among 
the  pictures  of  the  ring.  Devotees  of 
fishing  will  take  delight  in  the  unsur- 
passed water  colors  by  Winslow  Hom- 
er; while  the  duck  hunter  will  rejoice 
in  such  paintings  as  Pintails  Decoying 
and  The  Blind  by  Frank  \N .  Benson, 
and  the  realistic  studies  of  A.  F.  Tait. 

Faking  with  his  enthusiasm  for 
rowing  and  waterfowl  shooting  pro- 
duced great  illustrations,  which  are 
al.so  great  art,  of  these  sports.  Included 
in  this  exhibition  are  Max  Schmiit  in 
1/  Single  Scull  lent  by  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  and  The  Biglen 
Brothers  Turning  tlie  Stake  from  The 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  among 
others. 

There  are  two  luminous  golf  course 
scenes  by  Cbilde  Hassani,  tennis  and 
winter  sports  subjects  by  William 
Glackens,  and  a  group  of  portraits  of 
famous  horses  by  Edward  Troye. 


The  earliest  ])ainting  in  the  show, 
the  i)ortrait  of  Thomas  xMifflin  by  Ben- 
jamin West,  represents  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  after  the 
Revolution  as  a  boy  with  his  fowling 
piece.  It  was  lent  bv  The  Historical 
.Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

.\mong  other  lenders  to  the  exhibi- 
tion are:  b'rederic  .S.  Allen,  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  .Mrs.  (ieorge 
Bellows,  Princess  Alexandre  de  Cara- 


man  Chiniay,  Stephen  C.  Clark,  The 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Arts,  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  .Mrs.  Francis  \\  .  Davis,  W^il- 
liam  l\  C.  Fwing,  Fogg  Museum  of 
Art,  .Mrs.  Mollis  French,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam J.  (jiackens,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  .\lbert 
llackett,  Dr.  iM-cderick  L.  Jack,  The 
jockey  Club  of  Xew  York,  A  Hyatt 
.Mayor,  The  .Metropf)litan  Mu.seum  of 
.Art,  .Mrs.  Randal  .Morgan,  Mu.seum 
of  Modern  Art  of  .\'ew  York,  National 
Museum  of  Base  Ball.  Airs.  Charles 


"This  one  looks  easy,  watch  me  land  him!" 


MARINE  GIANTS'  TROUI 

,  «  ♦  At  the  mere  mention  of 
whales  one's  thoughts  revert  to  long- 
forgotten  pictures  of  whaleboats  being 
knocked  about  and  sailors  sprawling 
into  raging  seas.  What  care-free,  in- 
vincible creatures  those  Moby  Dick- 
like creatures  were !  So  powerful  and 
o])erating  over  such  immense  sea  areas  ! 

But  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  ad- 
juncts have  cramped  their  style.  The 
engineers  there  interconnected  several 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  capes,  pen- 
insulas and  islands  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  the  mainland  by  breakwaters.  This 
has  resulted  in  geometrical  marine- 
figures,  with  one  or  more  sides  open 
to  the  sea,  that  have  puzzled  whales 
and  some  other  marine  giants. 

During  the  Canal's  one-third  of  a 
century's  operation  these  marine-fig- 
ures have  caused  several  leviathans  to 
blunder  into  trouble. 

( )nce  on  an  evening's  cooling-ofi^ 
ride  over  a  breakwater  highway  the 
writer  saw  a  whale  spout  far  out  in 
one  of  these  rectangles.  He  was 
roundly  rated  by  his  family  for  his 
keenness.  For  one  must  look  sharply, 
and  at  precisely  the  exact  spot  and 
time,  to  see  such  a  thing  on  a  shim- 
mering, tropical  sea. 

P)Ut  astonishing  vindication  ensued. 
The  great  mammal,  periodically  gey- 
sering  mixed  water  and  air,  steered  a 
direct  course  on  us.  In  fact  he  came 
so  close  he  nearly  grounded  himself 
directly  in  front  of  our  car,  as  he 
sweepingly  rounded  of¥  another  course 
out  to  sea.  We  estimated  his  length  at 
from  50  to  60  feet ;  it  is  a  wonder  he 
had  no  mishap  on  the  shoals  in  thus 
satisfying  his  (and  our)  curiosity. 

Once  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  an- 
other whale  had  poorer  luck  —  or  was^?"^ 
less  cautious.  Limon  Bay  and  the 
Colon-Cristobal  Harbor  are  nearly 
enclosed  by  converging  breakwaters 
that  virtually  bar  out  high  sea-waves. 
Shipping  enters  or  departs  through  a 
2,000-foot  opening  between  the  ends 
of  these  breakwaters.  So  did  this  whale. 
Rut  he  was  mortally  ill,  got  excited, 
forgot  the  return  route  or  was  just 
unluckv.  For  he  grounded  himself  on 
the  shoals  and  was  found  dead  at  the 
south  end  of  Limon  Bay. 


LES  AT  PANAMA  CANAL 

An  enter^jrising  tugmaster  tried  sal- 
vaging the  carcass  at  high  tide.  Nor- 
wegian whalers  found  it  profitable  to 
pay  Canal  tolls,  in  passing  through 
to  the  far  away  Antarctic  whaling- 
grounds  ;  manifestly  there  would  be 
great  gain  in  processing  the  suicided- 
whale  that  had  presented  himself, 
within  plain  sight  of  the  docks  and  an 
interconnecting  railroad  to  a  nearby 
meat-packing  plant,  all  at  hand  for  the 
job  of  trying-out  the  oil  and  whale- 
bone. 

But  unexpected  trouble  ensued.  The 
sanitary  inspector,  indecisive  in  this 
unprecedented  case,  nevertheless 
pointed  to  the  regulations  that  forbid 
dead  bodies  in  the  harbor  area.  So 
while  the  authorities  pondered  the  odd 
case  the  tugmaster  hurriedly  towed  the 
great  carcass  to  the  dock  so  the  giant 
wharf-crane  could  load  the  great  mass 
onto  flatcars  —  and  it  took  three  of 
them,  so  great  was  the  length.  Mean- 
while tourists,  employees  and  natives 
hurried  to  the  dock  area  to  see  the 
novel  sight  ;  but  shortly  they  began 
grabbing  their  noses  and  sauntering 
away,  one  by  one.  For  unrefrigerated 
meat  in  the  tropics  smells  to  high 
heaven.  Fvidently  the  whale  had  been 
dead  for  some  time,  and  its  virtual 
submergence  had  hitherto  cloaked  the 
stench.  But  in  the  open  air  there  was 
no  such  an  immunity. 

So  the  overworked  and  creaking 
crane  unloaded  the  cars  and  the  mass- 
ive carcass  was  dropped  into  the  Bay 
with  a  mighty  splash.  Then  with  the 
longest  tow-line  available  the  crest- 
fallen tugmaster  towed  the  great  body 


outside  the  breakwater  into  a  coast- 
wise current.  But  that  ocean  monster's 
ghost  had  a  last  laugh  at  mankind. 
For  the  ripe,  floating  mass  stranded 
on  a  reef  30  miles  down  the  coast  op- 
posite an  Indian  village.  It  was  an- 
other case  of  "Lo !  the  Poor  Indian" ! 
It  takes  months  for  such  a  big  body  to 
disintegrate  completely,  even  with  the 
enthusiastic  help  of  buzzards  and  fi.sh. 

Another  time  during  construction 
of  the  Canal  Locks  there  was  great  ex- 
citement one  Monday  morning.  From 
a  nearby  brackish  ])Ool  a  lumbering 
10-foot  crocodile  had  overstayed  his 
Sunday's  inspection.  And  his  line  of 
home-retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  men 
entering  for  work.  What  a  scrambling 
and  jumping  about !  Men  and  beast 
believed  each  other  the  aggressor. 
Then  an  efficient  policeman's  pistol 
ended  the  trouble  and  the  crocodile. 
The  partially  armored  pelt  is  no  doubt 
now  some  proud  owner's  suitcase  or 
belt ;  crocodile  leather  works  up  nicely 
into  such  novelties. 

Later  there  was  somewhat  similar 
excitement  at  the  Balboa  dry-dock. 
When  the  great  pumps  finished  emp- 
tying the  dock  a  fearful-looking  mon- 
ster was  seen  threshing  about  over 
one  of  the  floor-gratings.  He  had  en- 
tered along  with,  and  under  or  along- 
side a  docking  ship.  Now  his  plight 
was  indeed  serious.  But  the  crack  of 
a  sentry's  Springfield  rifle  soon  ended 
that,  probably  saving  some  workman's 
leg  a  bad  ripping  from  the  tossings  of 
the  horrid  snout. 

Raised  to  street  level  by  the  dock 
crane  the  monster  proved  to  be  a 
1,015-pound  sawfish.  When  pressure 
was  applied  to  its  elephantlike  back 
about  three  barrels  of  seawater  gushed 
out  of  its  relatively  small  mouth.  The 
saw  or  snout  was  toothed  bilaterally 
3  to  4  inches ;  and,  varying  from  6 
to  10  inches  in  width,  the  saw  pro- 
truded about  4  feet  from  the  beast's 
5-foot  body. 

When  the  excitement  »vas  over  a 
waggish  Jamaican  workman  called 
across  the  great  graving-dock  to  his 
friend:  "Mon.  dat's  what  happen!  Jes 
like  a  mon,  when  ever  a  sawfish  stick 
he  nose  in  de  next  mon's  business !" 
— Ralph  S.  Kirkpatrick 
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NO  ,NO,  LEO 


♦  •  *  1  HERE  the  counties  of 
Cireenbrier,  Monroe,  and  Summers 
join  each  other  in  West  Virginia  is 
located  the  little  town  of  Alderson. 
And  this  town  has  an  ordinance  for- 
bidding lions  to  run  at  large  in  the 
streets  of  the  village.  "No  lions  shall 
be  allowed  to  run  at  large  on  the 
streets  of  the  city"  it  reads. 

Why  this  ordinance? 

French's  Great  Railroad  Show  came 
to  the  small  town  in  1890.  While  here, 
a  lioness  whelped  five  cubs.  Three  of 
these  died.  The  manager  decided  his 
lioness  was  of  greater  use  to  him 
performing  her  act  before  thousands 
than  she  would  be  nursing  the  rem- 
nants of  her  brood. 

The  wife  of  the  village  smithy  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  two  youthful  lions 
and  took  them  home  for  her  son  to 
play  with.  One  died,  but  the  other 
thrived.  The  family  cat  had  just 
brought  forth  a  litter  — •  it  seemed  to 
be  the  style  —  and  the  cub  was  joined 
to  the  kitten  club.  But  Tabby  was 
not  cat  enough  for  the  job  and  a  bottle 
was  resorted  to.  Then  meat  and  other 
edibles  came  in  due  season. 

Leo  grew  and  waxed  strong.  Yet, 
peculiarly  enough,  the  strain  of  feroc- 
ity never  showed  in  his  makeup.  He 
roamed  the  streets  at  will,  was  stroked 
by  children  and  their  parents  alike, 
and  little  more  notice  was  taken  of  him 
than  might  have  been  taken  of  a  large 
shepherd  dog. 

But  occasionally  a  stranger  came 
into  the  village.  And  not  all  strangers 
Knew  of  Alderson's  strange  pet.  Par- 
ticular in  this  rank  was  a  salesman 
who  came  into  town  late  one  evening, 
putting  up  at  the  local  hotel.  After 
supper,  he  decided  to  take  a  stroll  in 
the  moonlight.  He  heard  a  heavy  patty- 
pat  behind  him  as  he  passed  the  village 
blacksmith  shop.  Turning  he  stared 
into  the  ugly  features  of  a  lion.  Un- 
believable. He  stared  again.  Believable. 
He  ran.  Never  before  in  his  life  had  he 
made  the  speed  as  he  did  on  this 
fateful  night. 

But  Mr.  Leo  Lion  was  match  for 
the  salesman's  speed.  He  wanted  to 
play  —  badly.  Somewhere  the  speed- 
ing barterer  had  read  that  a  lion 
couldn't  swim.  The  salesman  could. 


Down  the  bank  to  tlie  muddy  waters 
of  Greenbrier  river  he  raced,  splash- 
ing his  wa\-  across  with  a  speed  that 
Weisniuller  never  dreamed  about. 

Scaling  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  fleeing  visitor  burst  into  a  doctor's 
office  (appropriate),  slammed  the  door 
behind  him.  and  fell  in  a  dead  faint 
upon  the  floor.  The  astonished  doctor 
revived  him  to  hear  him  mumbling 
something  about,  "Lion  —  lion  over 
there." 

Out  of  respect  for  visitors  to  the 
village,  the  town  fathers  enacted  an 
ordinance  liarring  Leo.  and  all  other 
lions,  from  running  at  large  on  the 
commons. 

The  blacksmith  built  a  large  board 
fence  around  his  residence  for  Leo's 
playground.  And  Leo  was  a  prisoner. 

He  didn't  like  this  mode  of  living, 
and  his  howls  began  disturbing  the 
sleep  of  the  townspeople.  So  the  owner 


advertised  him  for  sale  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  She"  tried  to  sell  him  to 
Baltimore  for  the  Druid  Hill  Park. 
Both  eflforts  were  unsuccessful.  Finally 
she  sold  him  to  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Leo  stayed  three  years  at  the  Park 
before  he  was  sold  to  the  Barnum  and 
Bailey  circus.  His  history  from  the 
time  he  was  four  years  old,  in  1894, 
is  clouded  in  obscurity.  For  to  the 
circus  managers  and  to  the  thousands 
who  pay  to  see  the  animal  act,  a  lion 
is  just  another  lion.  But  to  the  early 
residents  of  Alderson,  West  Virginia, 
their  Leo  was  a  lion  extraordinary. 

iVir.  George  Beabout,  the  lad  for 
whom  the  young  lions  were  obtained, 
served  many  years  as  an  official  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
Company  with  offices  at  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

— Benjamin  F.  Ball 
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OLD  RAGS  AND  BROKEN  BOTTLES 


,  ,  ♦  It  would  liave  been  safe  to 
say  tliat  xMario  would  always  be  a  poor 
man.  Everything  seemed  to  j^oint  in 
favor  of  that  destiny.  He  was  com- 
pletely honest,  loved  children  and  ani- 
mals, tolerated  his  wife's  temper,  had 
a  huge  appetite,  and  constantly  laughed. 
It  certainly  wasn't  likely  that  Mario 
would  ever  become  a  rich  man.  But 
Mario  did. 

And  it  all  came  about  after  he  had 
])ut  his  only  few  dollars  into  a  broken 
down  wagon,  and  Toni. 

"Toni  is  a  good  girl,''  insisted  Mario. 
".She  can  climb  a  hill  without  any 
trouble.  And  she  takes  me  everywhere. 
All  for  the  price  of  a  few  oats.  Yes, 
Toni  is  a  good  girl." 

And  Toni  was  a  good  girl. 

That  morning  it  was  warmer  than 
usual,  and  Mario  had  already  dozed 
off.  But  that  didn't  seem  to  disturl) 
Toni.  For  she  kept  slowl}-  trotting 
along,  until  Mrs.  Allen  stuck  her  head 
out  of  the  window. 

"Mario.  Do  you  hear  me?  Mario." 

Toni  did,  and  stopped.  But  Mario 
slept  on. 

Mrs.  Allen  was  disturbed  and  she 
shouted,  "^lario!"  real  loud,  then 
cautiously  looked  around  to  see  if  any 
of  the  neighbors  had  heard. 

Mario  yawned,  blinked  a  few  times, 
looked  uj)  at  the  white  house  and  at 
Mrs.  Allen,  yawned  again,  then  closed 
his  mouth  and  laughed. 

"You  look  funny,  Mrs.  Allen,  with 
your  head  sticking  out  of  the  window." 

Whenever  they  stuck  their  heads 
out  of  the  window,  they  looked  funn}- 
to  Mario.  And  Mario  always  told 
them  so,  as  if  he  expected  them  to 
understand  and  laugh  back. 

But  Mrs.  Allen  was  not  in  the  mood 
for  joking. 

"Mario,  there  are  some  old  things 
cluttering  up  the  cellar  that  I  want  to 
get  rid  of.  Go  around  the  back  way. 
I'll  be  downstairs  in  a  minute  and  open 
the  door  for  you." 

Mario  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  old 
newspapers,  fascinated  by  the  tinkling 
sound  of  a  burnt  out  radio  tube  that 
he  ke]it  shaking.  Each  time  Mario 
went  down  into  a  cellar  it  was  like  a 
new  adventure  to  him.  Each  time  he 
made  new  discoveries. 

There  was  the  time  he  found  the 


book  of  Presidents,  and  before  the  day 
was  over  he  had  learned  all  their 
names  in  order.  And  he  kept  repeating 
them  over  and  over  again.  That  night 
he  went  to  the  corner  tavern  with  his 
friend,  Vita.  And  for  many  days  after- 
wards, Mario  kept  thinking  of  what 
Vita  had  said  to  him:  "You  are  a 
smart  man,  Mario.  You  know  the 
names  of  all  the  Presidents." 

And  there  was  the  time  Mario 
found  the  big  book  with  the  drawings, 
called  "Married  Love."  And  he 
brought  it  home  to  Angelena  and  read 
it  aloud  to  her,  and  they  both  blushed. 
Then,  they  put  it  away  on  the  parlor 
mantle,  where  it  has  been  lying  ever 
since. 

Mrs.  Allen  was  used  to  Mario  and 
his  dreamy  antics.  She  had  done  busi- 
ness with  him  before.  In  fact,  every- 
one in  town  had  done  business  with 
Mario  at  one  time  or  another. 

But  Mrs.  Allen  was  getting  impa- 
tient. 

"I'm  going  upstairs.  When  you've 
gotten  everything  straightened  out, 
Mario,  come  on  up  and  we'll  settle 
things." 

It  was  lying  there  under  a  stack  of 
old  Lijc  magazines  when  Mario  first 
discovered  it.  It  was  large,  like  a  tele- 
phone book,  only  the  covers  were  hard. 
And  there  were  little  gadgets  inside 
that  released  the  ])ages  when  Alario 
pressed  them.  .\nd  on  all  the  pages, 
there  were  many,  many  different  kinds 
of  stamps.  .Vnd  they  were  all  dift"erent 
colored  ones.  Page  after  page  of  them. 
And  some  of  them  had  maps  on  them. 
And  .they  were  from  far  away  places. 


from  all  over  the  w^orld.  And  others 
were  shaped  like  triangles.  And  some 
were  American  stamps,  many  of  which 
Mario  had  never  seen  before.  Espe- 
cially the  unused  ones.  And  the  ones 
which  were  in  blocks  of  fours. 

Mario  had  the  stamp  album  under 
his  arm  when  he  went  upstairs  to  see 
Mrs.  Allen. 

"Well,  Mario,  did  you  finally  get 
all  that  rubbage  out  of  the  cellar?" 

Mario  would  never  understand 
them.  They  all  called  it  rubbage.  Why 
it  was  beautiful  rubbage.  That's  what  it 
was,  beautiful  rubbage.  But  they  would 
never  understand. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Allen.  The  cellar,  it  is 
clean.  And  this  book,  with  all  the 
pretty  stamps  in  it — do  you  want  me 
to  take  that  too  ?" 

Mrs.  Allen  thought  for  a  moment. 

"You  might  just  as  well.  Mr.  Allen 
hasn't  looked  at  it  in  years.  And  he 
took  out  all  the  valuable  stamps  a  long 
while  ago.  Why  don't  you  keep  it, 
Mario?  It  is  an  interesting  hobby,  you 
know  .  And  you  can  learn  an  awful  lot 
about  geography  and  things — that  is, 
if  you  have  the  time  for  it." 

Alario  was  convinced. 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  I  think  I  do. 
Thank  you,  Mrs.  Allen." 

"That's  all  right,  Mario.  Good  bye, 
now." 

Mario  never  paid  the  rich  people 
for  cleaning  out  their  cellars,  and  they 
never  expected  him  to  offer  anything. 
It  was  sort  of  a  silent  agreement  be- 
tween everybody  on  that  side  of  town. 
And  it  all  came  about  during  that  first 
day  with  Toni.  Alario  had  fallen 
aslee]).  Antl  when  he  awoke  he  was 
right  in  front  of  the  Sloane  mansion. 
And  the  butler  beckoned  to  Mario,  and 
told  him  that  the  cellar  was  piled  with 
junk,  and  he  could  have  anything  he 
could  take  away  with  him.  Mario  had 
to  make  two  trips  to  the  Sloane's  be- 
fore the  basement  was  entirely  empty. 

On  his  way  back,  after  the  second 
trip,  Mario  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
rich  were  foolish  people.  For  in  the 
rear  of  his  wagon  there  was  a  large 
statue  of  a  strong  man  with  thorns  in 
his  hair,  and  a  dagger  in  his  hand ;  like 
the  one  that  Mario  and  Angelena  had 
once  seen  in  the  museum.  And  only 
that  very  day,  Mrs.  Miele  had  said 
that  she  needed  something  big  to  fill 
up  all  that  empty  space  in  her  parlor. 
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Mario  gave  the  relic  to  Mrs.  Miele 
for  a  present.  For  Mrs.  Miele  and  her 
husband  were  old.  And  they  were  poor. 
And  tliat  was  the  reason  why  their 
parlor  was  so  empty. 

And  that  was  the  reason  why  Mario 
liked  the  old  side  of  town.  Even 
though  they  were  all  poor  people  who 
lived  there.  For  they  were  his  people. 

■'Mario,  come  here,  there's  some- 
thing I  want  you  to  see." 

It  was  old  Mrs.  Shaney  whose  only 
son  was  lost  at  sea  a  few  weeks  ago. 
No  one  knew  how  she  was  going  to 
get  along  until  her  married  daughter 
had  written  and  asked  her  to  come  all 
the  way  out  to  California,  and  stay 
with  her.  Mario  had  heard  of  Califor- 
nia. And  Long  Beach,  where  Mrs. 
Shaney  was  to  live,  was  a  beautiful 
place,  and  warm  the  whole  year  round. 
And  Mrs.  Shaney  was  happy  to  learn 
that  soon  she  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  getting  up  every  morning  at  five 
o'clock  to  shovel  coal  in  the  furnace. 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Shaney," 
greeted  Mario.  "Guess  you're  pretty 
busy  these  days,  getting  ready  for  that 
long  trip  of  yours.  Some  day,  I  take 
Angelena  and  the  children,  and  we 
pack  up  and  all  go  to  California." 

Mrs.  Shaney  laughed.  "And  Toni, 
do  you  think  she'll  be  able  to  make 
such  a  long  trip  ?" 

"Ah,  Toni.  I'm  afraid  she'll  be  gone, 
poor  Toni,  long  before  that." 

They  both  went  inside  together 
through  the  front  door,  with  Mrs. 
Shaney  calling  down  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  led  the  way  to  the  attic. 

"Well,  Mario,  I'll  give  you  the  ad- 
dress of  my  daughter's  house.  And  if 
you  ever  decide  to  come  out  there,  I 
want  you  to  be  sure  and  look  me  up." 

"You  betcha  sweet  life  I  will." 

Mrs.  Shaney  paused  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase. 

"That  was  my  son,  Johnny's  room. 
You  knew  him,  didn't  you,  Mario?" 
.  Mario  nodded. 

"Yes,  he  was  such  a  good  boy.  I  re- 
member one  day  the  wagon,  it  went 
over  a  bump,  and  some  things  fell  ofif 
in  the  street.  And  all  the  boys  were 
playing  ball.  But  Johnny  was  the  only 
one  who  would  stop  and  help  me  put 
everything  back." 

Mrs.  Shaney  lowered  her  eyes  for  a 
moment. 


"That's  just  what  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about,  Mario.  About  Johnny. 
Ever  since  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  was 
always  interested  in  all  kinds  of  tubes 
and  explosions.  It  started  with  a  small 
chemical  set  I  bought  him  one  Christ- 
mas. He  spent  the  entire  day  playing 
with  it.  And  that  evening  he  told  me, 
that  when  he  grew  up,  he  was  going  to 
become  a  famous  chemist.  And  from 
then  on,  his  laboratory  got  so  big  that 
I  had  to  move  him  upstairs  where  the 
noises  and  smoke  wouldn't  disturb  the 
rest  of  the  house." 

"And  now  that  you  are  going  away, 
\ou  don't  know  what  to  do  with  all 
these  tubes  and  boxes  of  powder,"  fin- 
ished Mario,  as  he  scanned  the  room. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  use  any- 
thing, Mario  ?" 

Every  penny  would  be  like  a  dollar 
to  Mrs.  Shaney.  And  Mario  knew  it 
as  she  looked  at  him,  half  hoping  that 
he  would  say  yes. 

.\nd  Mario  did  say  yes.  And  he 
handed  her  eight  one  dollar  bills, 
though  he  wondered  if  he  would  ever 
he  able  to  get  more  than  five  of  them 
back. 

There  was  a  continuous  honking 
from  the  automobile  downstairs. 

Mrs.  Shaney  and  Mario  went  to 
the  window.  And  Mario  was  surprised. 

Why  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  in 
the  automobile. 

And  Alario  laughed  down  at  them. 

"Vou  look  fumiy  with  your  head 
sticking  out  of  the  window,  Mrs. 
Allen.'' 

"Stojj  that  foolishness,  Mario,  and 
come  down  here  immediately.  Mr. 
Allen  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

Mario  went  downstairs. 

Mr.  Allen  had  gotten  out  of  the  car 
and  was  nervously  pacing  the  side- 
walk. 

♦'Where's  that  stamp  album,  Mario? 
I  must  have  it  back.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?" 

Mario  didn't  understand. 

"But  Mrs.  Allen,  she  told  me  I 
could  have  it.'' 

"I  know,  Mario,  but  Mrs.  .Mien 
didn't  know  that  my  valuable  triangles 
were  in  that  album.  You  don't  realize, 
man,  but  they're  worth  a  small  fortune. 
Why,  I  doubt  if  there  are  more  than 
three  complete  sets  in  existence." 


Mario  was  amazed,  and  he  ran 
around  to  the  back  of  the  wagon  for 
the  album. 

Mario  hated  to  give  up  all  those 
beautiful  stamps,  from  all  those  far 
away  places. 

"Do  you  want  the  whole  book,  Mr. 
Allen?" 

Mr.  Allen  understood,  and  he  prom- 
ised to  go  through  the  entire  album 
very  carefully  that  night,  and  if  Mario 
would  come  around  to  the  house  the 
next  morning,  he  could  have  it  back 
again.  And  there  would  be  just  as  many 
pretty  stamps  in  it. 

"You  don't  know  what  a  relief  this 
is,  Mario.  Here,  I  want  to  give  you 
a  little  something  for  all  your  trouble." 
And  Mr.  Allen  counted  ofif  fifty  dollars 
in  bills  and  slipped  them  into  Mario's 
hand. 

"But  it  was  no  trouble,  Mr.  Allen. 
And  the  album,  it  was  yours." 

Mr.  Allen  was  too  happy  to  listen. 

"Forget  it,  Mario.  Buy  something 
for  your  wife  and  the  kids." 

Alario  stood  there  in  the  street,  with 
the  bills  in  his  hand,  while  the  long 
car  ])ulled  away  from  the  dirty  block. 
And  he  continued  to  stand  there,  even 
after  it  had  disappeared.  Then  every- 
thing came  to  him  at  once.  And  he 
laughed  out  loud,  and  long. 

Now,  he  would  be  able  to  buy  An- 
gelena a  negligee  and  tliose  twin  beds, 
like  the  ones  they  had  seen  in  the 
movies.  And  he,  Mario,  would  at  last  be 
able  to  afford  that  pair  of  spats  and 
those  fur  lined  gloves.  The  kind  the 
gentlemen  wore.  .\nd  there  would  still 
l)e  some  money  left  over.  Perhaps  he 
would  take  the  family  downtown  for 
dinner  next  Sunday,  after  church.  And 
all  those  pretty  stamps  from  England. 
Russia,  Italy,  and  the  United  States — 
tliev  would  all  be  [Mario's  stamps. 

Mario  was  a  rich  man.  Richer  than 
he  had  ever  hoped  to  be.  But  Mario 
was  also  a  tired  man. 

So  he  simply  said.  "Gid-yap.  ole 
girl."  then  went  back  to  sleep  with  a 
smile  .  .  . 

.  .  .  while  Toni  kept  trotting  along 
toward  home. 

— Leon  Silver 
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NANCY,  DON'T  YOU  FRET 


,  ♦  ,  The  sweetly  sickish  perfume 
of  '|ilacs  floated  in  toward  the  veranda. 
The  doctor  and  I  sat  rocking  there. 
Suddenly  the  penetrating  aroma 
seemed  to  drug  everything  into  sus- 
pended animation.  Then  I  remem- 
bered. It  was  a  night  like  this  when 
1  got  so  terribly  upset.  I  had  just  put 
little  Caroline  to  bed,  hoping  she'd 
sleep  through  until  morning  when 
shuffling  down  the  sidewalk  came  Gus 
Olsen. 

I  saw  him  first.  Gus  was  the  first 
half  of  a  patent  medicine  testimonial 
before  the  great  transformation.  His 
face  resembled  a  cathedral  gargoyle. 
His  stomach  ailment  was  known  all 
over  town,  still  he  swore  he  would 
never  go  to  a  doctor. 

"Not  one  of  them  would  be  able  to 
help  me,"  he  boasted. 

When  Gus  retired  from  the  rail- 
niad,  he  took  up  his  post  on  his  front 
porch  hailing  every  passerby  to  ex- 
change the  time  of  day  and  discuss 
his  .symptoms. 

1  was  thinking,  "It's  got  so  Gus 
Olsen's  stomach  is  as  well  known  as 
the  statue  in  front  of  the  library." 

Then  the  doctor  saw  Gus  coming, 
lie  was  turning  in  our  front  walk.  My 
husband  simply  must  not  see  him.  All 
panicky  I  realized  if  he  should  pre- 
.scrihe  something  that  didn't  cure,  Gus 
with  his  front  ])orch  lectures  would 
.spoil  the  doctor's  chances  for  building 
a  practice. 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  jilT. 

"Charlie,"  I  said  breathlessly,  "I'll 
tell  him  you  have  an  emergency.  Go 
out  and  hitch  up  Dinah." 

To  my  amazement  Charlie  just  sat 
there  rocking. 

I  thought  of  Dinah,  the  lanky  mare, 
out  in  the  barn.  I'd  stopped  counting 
the  times  Charlie  harnessed  her  to 
roll  out  of  the  yard  like  he  was  headed 
for  a  fire.  Before  they  paved  Second 
Street  the  road  looked  like  the  ad- 
vance notice  of  a  cyclone  every  time 
the  buggy  bounced  away. 

"It's  exciting  for  the  neighborhood 
kids."  Charlie  would  chuckle.  We 
knew  it  didn't  mean  a  thing.  The 
doctor  was  just  putting  on  an  act. 
Half  "an  hour  later  you'd  hear  the 
crunch  oi  the  buggy  wheels  on  the 
driveway  gravel.  Charlie  always  fed 


the  horse  well  but  she  was  one  of  those 
skinny  creatures.  Sometimes  I  thought 
Dinah  would  pull  right  through  the 
harness  and  leave  the  doctor  and  the 
buggy  behind. 

I  bent  over  hurriedly  trying  to  push 
Charlie  from  the  chair.  My  fingers 
clutched  his  shoulder. 

"Let  go,  darling,"  he  was  saying 
impatiently,  "we  can't  let  Gus  get 
away." 

I  tried  to  unclasp  my  fingers.  The 
muscles  of  my  hand  seemed  paralyzed. 
I  kept  remembering  Charlie  saying, 
"It's  an  otif  year  for  patients." 

To  the  marrow  of  my  bones  I 
dreaded  the  doctor  prescribing  for  Gus. 

"Now  Nancy,  calm  yourself," 
Charlie  was  saying.  "I'm  fed  up  with 
whirlwind  buggy  rides.  Besides  the 
neighbors  are  starting  to  wonder  where 
I  go." 

The  doctor  thinks  sometimes  I'm 
too  emotional.  No  doubt  he's  right. 
I  know  just  before  Caroline  was  born 
I  burst  out  sobbing,  "How  will  we 
manage  to  feed  three  mouths  when 
it's  been  such  tough  sledding  for  just 


us  two  f 

"Nancy,  don't  you  fret,"  he  told 
me  in  a  voice  so  soothing  all  my  wor- 
ries dissolved  as  quickly  as  that  new 
soap  they've  just  put  on  the  market. 

But  even  after  that  when  Charlie 
started  out  on  those  trumped-up  rides 
I'd  stand  at  the  window  with  little 
Caroline  in  my  arms.  I'd  pray  fer- 
vently, "Let  something  happen  along 
the  way  that  will  require  the  services 
of  a  brilliant  young  doctor." 

Now  Gus  was  approaching  our 
porch.  He  was  walking  slowly,  his 
back  hunched  over,  one  hand  on  his 
stomach.  I  found  myself  clinging  to 
Charlie's  hand  like  a  drowning 
woman. 

"Let  go  of  me,  darling,"  the  doctor 
said  almost  angrily,  "I  must  greet  our 
new  patient." 

You  couldn't  blame  me.  With  bit- 
ing clarity  I  saw  the  corner  house  two 
blocks  away  down  where  Fairmount 
crosses  Second.  Gus's  rocker  was  al- 
ways perched  on  the  exact  corner 
where  he  could  chin  with  the  men 
coming  over  Fairmount  from  the  tool 
works  and  at  the  same  time  he 
wouldn't    miss  the   railroad  fellows 


"Let's  see  now,  Argentina  or  Japan? 
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coming  up  Second. 

Beside  nie  1  felt  Charlie  give  a  sharp 
downward  jerk  freeing  himself. 

in  the  shadows  I  whispered  desper- 
ately. "Darling,  you  just  can't  face 
this  old  gossip." 

Suddenly  the  doctor  was  calling  out, 
"Good  evening,  Mr.  Olsen.  Won't  you 
come  into  the  office?" 

It  took  Gus  a  long  time  to  tell  his 
story.  Seated  outside  I  heard  the  doc- 
tor clear  his  throat  a  number  of  times 
while  he  let  Gus  recite  his  whole  case 
history. 

Then  Charlie  began  using  those  long 
technical  terms  he'd  been  boning  up 
on  these  nights  when  he  held  office 
hours  and  no  one  came. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  Gus  shout 
angrily,  "Now  listen  here  doc,  you 
can't  tell  me  that." 

Goose  pimples  po])ped  out  on  my 
arms.  Charlie  couldn't  afford  to  get 
Gus  down  on  him.  What  had  he  told 
him  ? 

Then  Charlie's  voice  droned  on 
seemingly  unperturbed  by  Gus's  shout- 
ing. From  where  I  sat  I  couldn't  make 
out  what  he  was  saying.  It  seemed 
hours  before  the  office  door*  swung 
open. 

"You're  kind  of  young."  Gus  was 
telling  the  doctor  as  he  left.  "Nothing 
seems  to  have  helped  me.  Figured 
you  couldn't  put  me  through  any  more 
agony  but  what  you've  just  said  has 
got  me  flabbergasted." 

Gus  moved  off  into  the  spring  night. 
The  doctor  didn't  say  anything  for  a 
long  time.  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could. 

"Charlie,"  1  finally  asked,  "what  did 
you  give  him?" 

"It's  a  tough  case,"  the  doctor 
grunted  employing  the  deep  bass  notes 
he  was  learning  to  use. 

"Granted,"  I  said  impatiently,  ','but 
what  did  you  do  for  him  ?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,"  he  said  flatly. 

"But  Charlie,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"If  you  must  know,  I  told  him  he 
was  a  hypochondriac.  Told  him  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with 
him  but  if  he  didn't  stop  glutting  him- 
self with  all  these  patent  medicines  he 
shortly  would  turn  into  a  medicine 
bottle." 

"Then  that's  what  made  him  angry." 
"Must  be,"  the  doctor  said  quietly. 
"But  Charlie,"  I  wanted  to  say  and 


He's  tellinq  his  girl  that  shells  are  bursting  all  around  him." 


didn't,  "did  \()u  have  to  be  so  ])rutally 
frank?" 

Scalding  tears  stung  my  eyelids  as 
I  slipped  u])stairs  to  look  in  at  little 
Caroline  who  had  cried  out  in  her 
sleep.  Through  the  window  1  heard 
a  neighbor  on  a  nearby  porch  sing  out, 
"There  goes  Gus  Olsen  walking  faster 
than  he  ever  walked  before,  must  be 
mad  or  something." 

Before  1  cried  myself  to  sleep  I 
wondered  why  Charlie  hadn't  at  least 
tried  to  make  friends  with  Gus.  Even 
if  he  was  a  hy])ochrondriac  he  didn't 
have  to  be  so  gruff  with  him. 

Drowsing  off  I  thought  I  could  hear 
Gus  lecturing  to  his  friends,  "There's 
one  doctor  to  steer  clear  of  boys." 

But  all  that  was  years  ago.  Now 


the  impatient  honking  of  a  motor  horn 
l)rought  me  tol)ogganing  back  down 
the  years.  Out  at  the  curb  was  little 
Caroline,  a  grown  woman  now,  seated 
in  her  sleek  roadster  readv  to  drive 
her  father  down  to  his  office  in  the 
Medical  Building. 

The  office  would  be  jammed  because 
"Gus  Olsen-  rocking  steadily  on  his 
])orch  during  the  intervening  years 
rejjeated  proudly  again  and  again  to 
his  host  of  passing  friends.  "You  see, 
I'm  a  hypochondriac,  yes  sir,  a  hypo- 
chondriac." 

Invariably  he'd  add,  "If  you  got  any 
batl  symptoms  and  you  want  to  know 
quickly  what  they  are,  there's  a  young 
doctor  down  the  street.  ..." 

— 5llis  K.  B.\ldwik 
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CONSCIENCE-GUIDED  BUSINESSES 


,  ,  .  Scattered  throughout  the 
world,  tliough  principally  in  English- 
speaking  countries,  is  a  group  of  peo- 
ple who  with  their  forebears  have  in- 
riuenced  not  only  the  thought  but  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  human  race 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
They  are  the  163,000  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers. 

Their  beliefs  on  war  are  well  known 
— and  not  always  popular.  Their  work 
in  the  field  of  relief,  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  politics,  is  also  widely  recog- 
nized. But  in  the  field  of  science,  indus- 
try and  commerce  their  exploits,  while 
not  so  generally  appreciated,  have  been 
no  less  inspiring  and  important. 

To  men  trained  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  we  owe  many  of 
the  inventions  upon  which  modern  in- 
dustry was  founded.  Their  skills  in  or- 
ganization brought  into  being  the  first 
railway  systems  and  the  first  regular 
steamship  service  between  Britain 
and  America.  Upon  their  reputation 
for  integrity  was  developed  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  bank. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  early  years 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Eng- 
land could  almost  have  been  written 
without  going  outside  the  Society  of 
h'riends.  When  the  forest  areas  were 
(le])leted  and  charcoal  became  scarce 
the  outlook  was  serious  until  three 
Quakers  named  Darby  devised  the 
method  of  smelting  with  coal  and  coke. 
They  were  also  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  iron  bridge,  built 
over  the  Severn  River  in  1779. 

Richard  Reynolds,  who  before  be- 
coming a  master  on  his  own  account 
was  manager  of  the  Darby  works,  was 
another  of  the  many  Quaker  iron- 
founders  of  the  period.  He  was  also 
a  pioneer  in  the  humane  treatment  of 
em])loyees,  building  houses  for  the 
aged  and — in  the  days  when  education 
was  little  thought  of — schools  for  the 
children  of  his  workers.  Though 
wealthy,  Quakerlike  he  lived  modestly. 
His  gifts  of  money  were  lavi.sh.  At  one 
time  £20,000  went  to  relieve  distress  in 
London.  At  another  he  cleared  a 
crowded  debtors'  prison  by  paying  oflf 
the  debts  of  the  inmates. 

Among  other  practical  innovations, 
he  was  the  first  to  use  iron  rails  in- 
stead of  wood,  thus  paving  the  way — 


literally ! — for  today's  steel  railroad 
tracks. 

Like  Mark  Beaufoy,  an  18th  cen- 
tury gin  distiller  who  when  his  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  evils  of  drink 
turned  to  the  brewing  of  vinegar,  and 
many  other  Quaker  business  men,  Rey- 
nolds refused  to  compromi.se  his  prin- 
ciples for  profit.  When  two  of  his 
workmen  suggested  the  design  for  an 
improved  coal  furnace  he  took  out  a 
patent  in  their  names  and  refused  to 
take  any  credit  for  it.  During  the 
.American  War  of  Independence,  which 
caused  the  value  of  pig-iron  to  rise,  he 
refused  to  accept  the  higher  prices  of- 
fered. Again,  when  George  III  re- 
quested that  his  firm  make  cannon,  he 
declined  the  order. 

A  clockmaker,  Benjamin  Hunts- 
man, l)orn  in  1704,  was  the  inventor 
of  cast  steel.  Dissatisfied  with  the  metal 
used  for  his  watch  springs,  he  made 
many  experiments  and  finally  evolved 
the  spring  steel  with  which  his  name 
is  identified  today.  At  fir.st  the  Sheffield 
cutlers  refused  to  use  it  because  of  its 
hardness.  It  was  only  when  French 
makers  by  its  use  began  to  capture 
their  trade  that  they  followed  suit. 

Steel  ploughs,  gasoline  engines  and 
the  hydraulic  jack  are  among  other  in- 
ventions by  Friends,  all  tending  to  be 
of  great  social  value.  .Sometimes  patent 


rights  and  royalties  were  discarded 
when  the  need  was  obvious.  The  non- 
poisonous  match  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
ICnglish  match  firm  of  Bryant  &  May 
])urchased  and  developed  this  inven- 
tion, but  far  from  profiting  by  it,  they 
])ermitted  comjietitors  to  use  it  for  a 
nominal  charge  in  order  that  the  dan- 
gers of  phosphorus  poisoning  might 
the  sooner  be  eliminated. 

The  man  who  agitated  for  lighted 
beacons  to  be  placed  at  danger  points 
on  the  seaways  was  truly  the  sailors' 
friend,  and  as  such  he  is  still  known. 
He  was  Henry  Taylor,  who  died  over 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

Edward  Pease,  a  wool  merchant  of 
Darlington,  England,  and  a  devout 
Friend,  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
horse-drawn  cars  on  rails  to  provide 
a  wider  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
collieries  and  factories  of  Darlington, 
but  failed  to  get  any  assistance  from 
Parliament  for  the  project.  One  day 
a  strange,  uncouth  man  called  to  see 
him.  "Heard  you  wants  a  rail  made," 
he  stated,  "and  I  be  come  to  do  it." 

The  stranger  was  George  Stephen- 
son, who  subsequently  built  a  steam 
engine  to  draw  the  cars.  Thus,  in  1825, 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway 
came  into  being,  and  Pease  became 
known  as  "the  father  of  railways." 
Aided  by  his  sons,  he  set  in  motion  the 
great  development  of  rail  traffic  that 
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followed  Stephenson's  revolutionary 
form  of  locomotion. 

When  in  1836  James  Beale,  a  Cork 
Quaker,  heard  that  a  speaker  at  a 
British  Association  meeting  had  de- 
clared that  the  idea  of  regular  steam- 
ship communication  with  America 
was  "as  chimerical  as  a  voyage  to  the 
moon,"  he  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  On  March  31,  1838,  his  ship, 
the  Sirius,  sailed  from  London  for 
New  York,  arriving  there  on  April 
22,  the  first  steam-propelled  vessel  to 
make  the  journey  as  part  of  a  regular 
service,  nosing  out  by  a  few  hours  the 
bigger  and  finer  Great  Western. 
Previous  to  this  Quaker  firms  had  al- 
ready organized  a  line  of  packets  and 
a  mail  and  passenger  service  across 
the  Atlantic. 

Throughout,  the  Friend  in  com- 
merce —  if  he  is  to  remain  a  Friend 
—  lives  up  to  a  strict  code  of  ethics, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  George  Fox,  one  of  the  original 
Quakers:  "Keep  out  of  debts,  owe  to 
no  man  anything  but  love." 

John  Bright,  a  Quaker  tradesman 
who  became  the  great  Victorian  states- 
man, lived  up  to  the  creed.  The  story 
is  told  of  his  dining  with  a  fellow 
Member  of  Parliament,  whose  wife 
abhored  "trade."  During  dinner,  to 
embarrass  her  tradesman  guest,  she 
complained  of  the  shoddiness  of  the 
carpet  on  the  floor,  a  product  of 
Bright's  firm.  The  visitor  left  the 
table,  and  carefully  examined  the  car- 
pet. "You  are  quite  right,  madam," 
he  said.  "It  is  a  bad  carpet,  and  I 
will  order  my  firm  to  send  you  another 
in  its  place." 

Likewise  the  poor  Irish  shopkeeper, 
Thomas  Grubb.  respected  the  principle 
of  courtesy  to  all.  A  man  entered  his 
shop,  having  previously  made  a  bet 
with  a  friend  that  he  would  rouse 
Grubb's  serene  temper.  He  wanted  a 
piece  of  cloth,  but  could  not  be  satis- 
fied until  bolt  after  bolt  of  material 
had  been  taken  down  for  his  inspec- 
tion. Then  he  ordered  a  piece  the  size 
of  a  coin.  Thomas  Grubb  carefully 
cut  and  wrapped  up  the  piece. 

"Thank  thee,  Friend,"  he  said  with 
a  smile,  "and  next  time  thee  calls  I 
hope  thy  order  will  be  for  a  larger 
amount." 

— Reginald  S.  Allen 
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GRIEF  IS  A  PERSONAL  THING 

What  happened  to  Sam  Gray- 
son was  inevitable.  Gregg  Hill, 
the  fat,  tired  city  editor,  saw  it 
coming.  He  would  have  liked  to 
have  diverted  it,  postponed  it,  for 
he  liked  Sam  Grayson.  But  be- 
cause he  knew  it  was  inevitable, 
sooner  or  later,  he  sat  back  in  his 
swivel  chair  with  a  helf-remem- 
bering  sigh  and  gave  the  fledgling 
reporter  his  "big  break." 

Sam  Grayson  had  written  the 
brief  story  of  the  alderman's  speech 
and  took  it  to  Gregg  Hill's  desk. 
Sam  was  lean  and  had  that  hun- 
gry look  on  his  face  the  movies 
like  to  depict  in  a  reporter.  He 
wanted  to  be  that  type  reporter, 
a  big-shot  newshound;  not  just  a 
recorder  of  trifling  incidents  like 
the  alderman's  speech. 

With  the  impetuosity  of  the  very 
young,  Sam  felt  he  was  getting 
nowhere.  He  wanted  to  report 
life,  raw,  swift,  brutal.  In  six 
months  on  the  "Angelus  Graphic" 
the  nearest  he  had  come  to  a  good 
story  was  the  funeral  of  old  Pink- 
erton  Jones,  the  Third.  Sam 
wrote  a  galley  about  the  impos- 
ing crisis  of  eighty  years  of  money 
gathering,  and  received  a  by-line. 

Sam  snared  the  copy  of  the  al- 
derman's speech  on  Gregg  Hill's 
iiewshook. 
Ij  "Gripes!"  he  complained.  "Why 
can't  I  cover  a  murder  story  — 
something  with  drama  in  it?" 

Sam  was  twenty-one,  and  in 
love  with  a  girl  named  Mary.  It 
v/as  a  beautiful  name,  and  fitting, 
Sam  thought,  Mary.  The  name 
of  Christ's  mother.  Everytime  he 
thought  of  her,  the  thought  gave 
him  a  little  thrill. 

But  it  wasn't  Mary,  nor  her 
promise  of  laughter  in  the  com- 
ing years,  that  made  Sam  want 
to  be  a  great  reporter.  It  was 
born  in  him  one  night  under  the 
stars,  one  ngiht  in  his  room  he 
lay  flat  on  his  back  with  wide 
,  eyes  staring  into  the  dark,  or  one 
I  day  under  an  autumn  sun,  be- 
tween talk  and  laughter.  He  did 
not  know  when.  Nobody  ever 
knows  when.  And  Sam  Gray- 
son  was    just    another  nobody: 


Seven  Twenty-Seven  Church 
Street,  Angelus,  Texas. 

He  had  a  mother,  gray,  getting 
on  in  her  fifties,  and  he  was  the 
youngest  of  four  childrn:  James, 
Ella,  Susan  and  Sam.  Like  all 
normal  children,  he  had  a  tender 
and  often  only  half-remembered 
passion  for  his  mother.  She  had 
kissed  away  his  tears  frm  bruises 
and  hurts  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
In  a  womanly  manner  she  still 
kissed  away  his  tears,  although 
Sam,  fancying  himself  a  man  now, 
would  not  quite  put  it  that  way. 
But  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing. 

Now  Sam  knew  he  had  a  great 
gift.  It  awaited  only  a  chance  to 
blossom. 

His  face  took  on  an  earnest  pas- 
sion. "Gregg,  let  me  cover  the 
next  murder,  won't  you?" 

Gregg,  fat  and  overfed  since  he 
graduated  from  leg  man  to  city 
editor  at  a  scarred  walnut  desk 
v.dth  two  phones  and  a  copy  boy, 
paused  and  looked  up  into  Sam's 
intent  face.  With  three  children 
vv^ell  on  their  way  through  high 
school,  and  Gracie,  the  eldest, 
thinking  of  marriage,  Gregg  Hill 
felt  tired.  He  was  tired  of  phones 
ringing,  of  aldermen's  speeches 
and  enthusiastic  young  journal- 
ists beating  out  their  brains  against 
the  stolid,  implacable  wall  of  am- 
bition. Gregg  Hill  wanted  peace, 
peace  of  soul,  an  easy  chair  and 
soft  music.  He  had  been  trying 
to  avoid  this.  But  suddenly  he  no 
longer  had  the  will  to  resist. 

"Yes,  Sam,  if  you  want  to  put 
it  so  cold-bloodedly,  you  can  cover 
the  next  murder." 

"But  you've  got  to  be  cold- 
blooded to  be  a  great  reporter!" 
Sam  protested. 

"Perhaps,"  Gregg  mused,  as  if 
he  did  not  expect  to  be  believed  by 
the  rash,  young  Sam  Grayson. 
"Maybe  that's  why  I'm  not  great. 
I  was  that  way  once.  Now  I'm 
a  plodding  city  editor,  getting 
gray,  with  a  wife,  a  good  home  and 
three  kids  —  but  no  memorial  of 
words  to  leave  to  posterity.  But 
every  young  man  should  have  the 
chance  he  wants.  Now  you'll 
have  yours." 


It  was  not  a  murder;  it  was  a 
drowning.  A  little  black  boy  waded 
too  far  into  the  warm,  lazy  waters 
of  the  Concho  River  that  same 
spring  afternoon  while  a  bluebird 
sang  in  a  tree  overhead. 

The  alarm  reached  the  news- 
room of  the  "Angelus  Graphic" 
when  the  ambulance  and  police 
squad  cars  sped  through  the  locked 
red  lights  with  sirens  wailing. 

Ward  Dekkar,  who  covered  the 
police  beat,  picked  up  a  phone  and 
a  desk  sergeant  told  him  what 
had  happened.  Dekkar  started 
fo  rthe  stairs  and  Gregg  Hill  re- 
m.embered  his  promise  and  sent 
Sam  along. 

Sam  sat  in  the  front  seat  of  the 
press  car  with  his  camera  on  his 
knee,  an  dhis  mind  was  blank. 
Later,  though,  he  had  a  vague 
memory  of  thinking:  Great  report- 
ers would  take  this  in  their  stride. 
Relax,  guy!  This  ought  to  be  a 
swell  human  interest  yarn. 

Dekker  skillfully  wheeled  the 
car  down  a  steep  incline  near  a 
main  street  river  crossing  and 
Sam  saw  the  curious  crowd  knot- 
ted near  a  willow  tree.  They 
climbed  out,  and  Dekker  pushed 
a  path  through  the  reluctant 
bodies,  and  then  they  looked 
down  on  the  scene. 

The  little  boy's  face  was  blue- 
white-black.  He  looked  very 
peaceful  in  his  mother's  arms,  but 
there  was  no  smile  on  his  face  like 
Sam  had  read  about  in  stories.  In- 
stead it  was  drawn  and  passion- 
less. Curiously,  it  was  a  strange 
face  without  its  touch  of  living 
passion,  for  Sam  could  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  seen  one  but  what 
betrayed,  one  way  or  another,  a 
passion.  Maybe  it  was  a  passion 
fo  rhot  dogs,  like  Sue  Morris,  or 
a  passion  for  sex,  like  Walt  Fore- 
man. Whatever  it  was,  Sam  knew 
then  it  always  showed  on  a  face. 
You  wouldn't  know,  of  course, 
which  set  the  expression.  But 
he  knew  that  was  it. 

The  mother  was  young  and  ugly. 
She  was  filthy  an  drepulsive,  out 
of  the  shanty  near  the  river 
banks.  The  shanty  was  empty 
now,  and  from  it  a  lazy  spiral  of 
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white  smoke  whiffed  upward 
toward  a  calm,  aloof  sky. 

"My  God!  My  God!"  the  black 
woman  moaned.  Her  hair  was 
stringy  down  the  sides  of  her  face, 
wet  from  holding  the  drowned  son 
against  her  cheeks.  A  corner  of 
her  red  polka  dot  dress  hung  over 
the  side  of  the  river  bank,  and  a 
slow  eddy  pushed  it  here  and  there. 
She  rocked  to  and  fro  in  her  illim- 
itable misery,  and  the  silent,  cur- 
ious crowd  lookd  on  with  a  thou- 
sand stories  on  their  faces. 

Sam  felt  revolt  in  his  stomach. 
He  looked  at  the  vapid  expres- 
sions around  him  in  the  bright, 
warm  sun,  and  wanted  to  scream 
at  them  to  get  out.  But  the  whole 
earth  was  still  and  companionless, 
while  in  that  little  spot  on  the 
river  bank  was  the  world's  sorrow 
in  a  deathless  grip. 

Sam  thought  of  his  mother  if 
ihta  were  him,  and  he  hated  the 
people  about  him,  he  hated  their 
presence,  their  stupid,  curious 
stares.  He  thought  it  might  be 
him  someday,  for  all  he  had  to 
die,  and  self-pity  whipped  a  whirl- 
pool of  sickness  inside  him. 

Someone  knocked  against  him 
and  he  heard  the  ring  of  the  jarred 
reflector  and  remembered  his  cam- 
eia.  His  mind  forsook  the  abstract 
and  thought  what  a  great  human 
picture  the  tragic  scene  would 
make.  He  lifted  his  camera,  but 
something  of  shame  inside  him 
let  it  drop  again. 

I  can't  parade  the  picture  of  this 
forsaken  woman's  pain  for  the 
world  to  see,  he  thought.  Grief 
should  be  private.  It's  a  very 
personal  thing. 

Sam  looked  around,  a  little 
guiltily,  and  saw  Dekker's  eyes 
on  him,  curiously.  They  were  dull 
and  a  little  sad.  Ward  had  seen 
the  half  gesture  of  Sam's  arm  as 
he  moved  the  camera  up,  and  he 
shook  his  head.  He  leaned  closer 
to  Sam  and  said  quietly,  "Not 
worth  it,  kid." 

Dekker  talked  with  the  police- 
man in  charge,  jotted  down  a  few 
notes.  Then  they  returned  to  the 
press  car  and  drove  back  up  the 
river  bank  incline. 


They  drove  silently  down  the 
shady  streets,  an  dth  sun  was  get- 
ting low.  Through  the  open  win- 
dow, Sam  felt  a  fresh,  cool  wind 
come  in  from  off  the  river.  At  the 
Santa  Fe  park  two  men  with  big 
bellies  and  wearing  white  shirts 
and  truosers  were  playing  golf. 
A  dog  ran  out  and  barked  shrilly, 
the  sound  dying  behind  the  speed- 
ing car. 

Ward  pulled  up  abruptly  at  a 
stop  light  on  Irving  Street.  Two 
high  school  girls  —  one  was  Gracie 
Hill,  Sam  noticed  —  and  a  tow- 
headed  youth  passed  in  front  of 
the  silver  radiator  grill,  and  their 
laugther  sang  on  the  evning  air. 

Sam  got  out  of  th  car,  because 
it  was  quitting  time  and  he  was 
nearer  home  from  Irving  Street. 

"You'll  write  the  story,  Ward?" 
he  asked,  hesitantly. 

Ward  lit  a  cigarette.  "Yeah. 
I'll  give  it  an  inch  or  two." 

Sam  closed  the  door  and  Ward 
Dekker  sped  under  the  green  light 
toward  the  newsroom  with  the 
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teletypes,  the  scattered  desks,  and 
studious  faces  worrying  over  a 
lead. 

Sam  started  toward  home  down 
the  evening  streets.  He  knew 
Ward  had  wanted  to  write  the 
story  for  him.  But  he  knew,  too, 
he  would  be  on  his  own  now. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  when  he  went 
into  her  rorno,  half  lighted  in  the 
dusk.  "Mother,  I'm  tired.  I  just 
wanted  to  come  home." 

Mrs.  Grayson,  small  and  gray, 
v/ith  a  faint  aura  of  charm,  looked 
at  her  son,  but  did  not  kiss  his 
tears  away.  She  knew  she  would 
never  kiss  them  away  again.  For 
Sam  Grayson  was  grown  now.  and 
in  love  with  a  girl  named  Mary, 
the  name  of  the  mother  of  Christ. 

—Clyde  B.  Ragsdale 
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GOOD  MORNING  LADIES 
9:00  a.m.  weekdays. 

Cheerful  and  colorful  inter- 
views with  fascinating- people 
you  like  to  meet.  Conducted 
by  Priscilla  Fortescue. 


FARMER'S  ALMANAC  of  the 
AIR,  6:15  a.m.  weekdays. 

Jesse  Butfum's  farm  and  home 
news,  quiet  humor  and  home- 
spun philosophy  are  "tops" 
with  New  Englanders. 


WEEI ...  celebrating  its  Twentieth  Anniversary  as  the  Friendly  Voice  of  Boston... 
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MOVIES 


•  After  hidin 


ng  away  in  the 
dark  Warner  Bros,  iiles  for  more  than 
two  3'ears,  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace  has 
linally  found  its  way  out  into  the  hght 
and  is  currently  bhnking  its  eyes  in 
Boston.  Under  Frank  Capra's  facile 
direction,  Joseph  Kesselring's  amiable 
tale  of  multiple  murder  and  madness 
retains  its  original  Broadway  freshness, 
and  seems,  if  anything,  even  funnier 
than  it  was  four  years  ago.  Of  course, 
since  the  Brothers  Warner  managed  to 
lure  Cary  Grant  away  from  Columbia, 
the  role  of  the  sophisticated  and  drama 
critic  has  been  both  enlarged  and  toned 
down,  by  script  writers  and  censors, 
respectively.  And  several  scenes  out- 
side the  Brewster  household  have  been 
added.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
present  version  pretty  well  follows  the 
gospel  according  to  Kesselring. 

The  two  delightfully  insane  sisters, 
who  think  nothing  of  having  twelve  or 
thirteen  bodies  in  the  cellar,  are  played 
to  perfection  by  Josephene  Hull  and 
Jean  Adair  of  the  original  New  York 
cast.  Also  on  hand  are  John  Alexander, 
re-enacting  his  Teddy  "Roosevelt" 
with  vigor ;  Raymond  Massey  as  Boris 
Karloff ;  and  Peter  Lorre  playing 
Peter  Lorre.  The  only  indication  of  the 
picture's  age,  for  the  story  will  never 
date,  is  the  presence,  in  the  feminine 
lead,  of  Priscilla  Lane,  who  has  been 
inactive  in  films  for  two  years. 
•  *  *  Natalie  Kalmus,  the  Par- 
amount Technicolor  chief,  has  seen  fit 
to  trot  out  her  pinks  and  pastels  again, 
this  time  for  Rainbow  Island,  a  film 
which  is  as  technicolorish  as  its  title 
implies.  Outlined  against  the  coconut 
trees  and  totem  poles  is  Dorothy  La- 
mour,  back  in  harness,  or  sarong,  if 
you  will.  As  three  merchant  mariners 
supposedly  shipwrecked  upon  the  is- 
land, Gil  Lamb,  Barry  Sullavan  and  a 
very  fimny  comedian  named  Eddie 
Bracken  wrestle,  in  turn,  with  the  na- 
tives and  Miss  Lamour.  Things  even- 
tually work  out  for  the  best,  but  not 
before  five  reels  of  Technicolor  film 
are  shot. 

Atlantic  City  traces  a  brief  span  of 
the  famous  entertainment  center's  his- 
tory— ^from  1916  to  1920,  to  be  exact. 
The  very  familiar  plot  involves  the 
rise,  fall  and  rebirth  of  a  conceited  self- 


made  enterprcneur,  but  against  this 
background  appear  many  nostalgic 
songs,  acts  and  personalities.  The  work 
of  Belle  leaker.  Van  and  Schenck,  Joe 
Frisco,  Gallagher  and  Shean  and  the 
barbershop  quartet  may  seem  a  little 
dated  now,  even  with  the  1944  orches- 
tral accompaniments  the  studio  per- 
sists in  supplying,  but  the  entertain- 
ment value  is  still  high.  The  film's  best 
moments,  come,  however,  when  Paul 
Whiteman  and  Louis  Armstrong  are 
before  the  camera.  The  "childhood" 
scenes  in  which  Whiteman  appears  in 
short  velvet  pants  and  golded  curls, 
alone  is  worth  sitting  through  the  pic- 
ture. 

Winy  and  Prayer  is  a  straight- 
forward, unHollywoodized  story  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  in  the  Pacific.  The  ab- 
sence of  unnecessary  flag  waving  and 
sentimentality  characterize  the  story 
sulistance  and  acting.  Particularly  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  Don  Ameche 
does  not  smile  for  115  minutes  and,  as 
you  might  imagine,  turns  in  his  best 


performance  since  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  William  Eythe,  Dana  Andrews, 
Charles  Bickford  and  Sir  Cedric  Hard- 
wicke  lend  fine  support,  while  Henry 
Hathaway's  du'ection  is  first  rate. 

J' lie  Climax  is  a  pleasant  mixture 
of  music  and  the  macabre.  This  latest 
Universal  fantasy  is  perhaps  not  as 
sensational  as  its  forerunner,  Phantom 
of  tlic  Opera,  but  there  is  Boris  Karloft' 
as  a  kindly  physician  whose  main  pas- 
sion in  life  is  preventing  a  young 
singer  from  contmuing  her  operatic 
career.  The  good  doctor,  it  seems,  once 
Hquidated  a  snnilar  prima  donna  when 
she  refused  to  see  his  etchings,  and  he 
is  rather  afraid  that  the  situation  is 
about  to  reoccur.  Susanna  Foster,  as 
the  comely  heroine,  has  no  inkling  of 
the  good  doctor's  designs,  nor,  of 
course,  has  dashing  Turhan  Bey,  who 
has  momentarily  left  Maria  Montez  to 
the  Forty  Thieves.  The  starring  per- 
formers acquit  themselves  creditably, 
looking  properly  menacing  or  fright- 
ened, as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  oper- 
atic costumes  are  grand  in  Technicolor. 

— Ronald  B.  Rogers 


".  .  .  For  safety's  sake  we  must 
influence  the  design  of 


not  let  our  wartime  experience 
our  post-war  lighters!" 
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DUNKING  IN  RETROSPECT 


•  *  •  R.  ECENTLY  1  read  a  little 
item  in  the  newspaper  which  seemed 
to  give  promise  of  a  better  post-war 
world.  Tucked  in  between  obituaries 
and  lost  poodles,  it  said : 

"Air.  Filbert  Phiddlestuffer,  presi- 
dent of  Phiddlestulfer's  Fine  Foods, 
announces  plans  for  post-war  expan- 
sion in  the  Doughnut,  Cruller,  and 
Pretzel  Division  of  his  company.  He 
states  that  the  holes  in  his  company's 
doughnuts  will  be  expanded  to  allow 
people  addicted  to  dunking  to  get  a 
firmer  grip." 

That's  all  there  was  to  it,  but  it 
was  encouraging,  because  it  showed 
that  at  last  people  are  coming  out  in- 
to the  open  and  admitting  that  there 
is  such  a  custom  as  dunking.  For  too 
long  there  has  been  a  policy  of  hush- 
hush  about  the  whole  thing,  as  though 
it  were  something  not  quite  nice,  like 
halitosis,  or  that  weekend  which 
Cousin  Emma  spent  at  Atlantic  City 
without  a  chaperone. 

This  attitude  is  entirely  uncalled 
for,  since  dunking  is  no  newfangled 
fad  like  juke  boxes  or  pin  ball  ma- 
chines. Instead,  research  will  reveal 
that  it  boasts  a  long  and  honorable 
history  dating  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  an  origin  springing  from 
grim  necessity. 

Legend  has  it  that  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  there  lived  in  Europe  a  cer- 
tain Count  Dunkenhofifer,  who  was 
famous  for  his  hospitality.  This  was 
back  in  the  days  when  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  hospitality  in  Europe,  and 
when  it  was  possible  to  meet  human 
beings  without  going  to  a  concentra- 
tion camp.  At  any  rate.  Count  Dun- 
kenhoffer  had  friends  all  over  the 
continent  who  were  continually  drop- 
ping in  at  his  castle  for  a  visit,  when- 
ever they  happened  to  be  passing 
through  the  neighborhood  on  their 
way  to  a  joust  or  a  crusade,  or  some- 
thing. 

The  fame  of  Count  Dunkenhoflfer's 
hospitality  spread  faster  and  farther 
than  a  confidence  told  at  the  Ladies' 
Friday  Afternoon  Sewing  Circle.  As 
the  boys  hung  around  the  corner 
armorer's  shop  having  the  squeaks 
taken  out  of  their  armor  and  their  oil 


changed,  some  one  would  be  sure  to 
say,  "Boy!  Old  Dunk  sure  sets  a 
mean  table." 

However,  there  came  a  fly  in  the 
ointment  of  the  good  Count's  hos- 
pitality. History  tells  us  that  at  about 
this  time  there  was  a  shortage  of 
bakers,  perhaps  because  of  some  sort 
of  plague,  or  maybe  it  was  due  to  a 
medieval  Selective  Service  Act.  Any- 
way, bakers  were  at  such  a  premium, 
that  those  few  who  remained  found 
it  more  profitable  to  practice  their 
trade  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
strolling  players.  They  found  that 
they  could  make  more  money  going 
from  castle  to  castle,  baking  one  night 
stands,  as  it  were,  staying  long 
enough  to  bake  a  good  batch  of  buns, 
etc.,  getting  their  pay,  and  moving  on 
to  the  next  castle.  Frequently  a  long 
time  elapsed  between  the  visits  of  suc- 
cessive bakers. 

A  lesser  man  than  Count  Dunken- 
hoffer  might  have  been  stymied  by 
such  a  blight  upon  his  cuisine.  But, 
being  a  resourceful  man,  and  justly 
proud  of  his  reputation  as  a  host,  he 
realized  that  drastic  action  must  be 
taken  to  insure  having  adequate  cakes 
and  pastries  on  hand.  Therefore, 
whenever  a  baker  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  castle,  the  Count  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  by  having  him 
prepare  enough  cakes,  bread,  and 
pastry  to  last  for  months  to  come. 

He  used  to  take  these  items,  put 
them  in  barrels,  and  store  them  away 
for  the  future  delectation  of  visiting 
appetites.  The  cakes  were  specially 
made  so  that  they  didn't  mold  or  de- 
• 


cay.  They  could  be  kept  indefinitely. 
In  fact,  the  only  storage  problem 
which  the  Count  faced  was  that  of 
keeping  the  family  cat  from  taking 


an  occasional  nap  in  the  cookie  barrel. 

However,  time  does  strange  things : 
It  mellows  cheese  and  wines,  but  it 
hardens  cookies  and  cakes,  so  that 
what  at  the  beginning  may  have  been 
a  soft-textured  piece  of  cake,  after  a 
few  months  of  storage  changed  to  an 
ossified  substance  rivaling  the  hard- 
ness of  a  rationing  official's  heart. 

As  if  to  complicate  matters,  when- 
ever the  bakers  failed  to  appear,  Frau 
Dunkenhofifer  used  to  pinch-hit  for 
them.  This  was  a  great  hardship  to 
everybody.  For,  while  the  good  Frau 
was  an  excellent  wife  and  mother, 
baking  wasn't  one  of  her  accomplish- 
ments. The  heaviness  of  her  pastry 
became  a  byword  throughout  the  land. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  legend  that  one 
day  she  dropped  a  newly  baked  sponge 
cake  from  the  table,  and  plaster  was 
said  to  have  fallen  ofif  the  walls  of  a 
monastery  three  miles  away.  However, 
one  cannot  vouch  for  this  story.  It 
may  have  been  sheer  exaggeration. 

At  any  rate,  the  guests  at  the  castle 
found  the  cakes  rather  hard  on  their 
bridgework.  Finally,  some  inventive 
soul  discovered  that  it  was  practical, 
while  talking  over  the  political  situa- 
tion, to  let  the  cake  sort  of  dangle  in 
his  beverage  for  a  time.  This  soften- 
ing process  reduced  wear  and  tear  on 
the  molars  and  also  prevented  the  con- 
stant fall  of  crumbs  down  the  front 
of  one's  doublet.  The  practice  was 
copied  by  others  and  became  a  habit. 
Travellers  carried  it  with  them  to 
their  homes  all  over  Europe  and  re- 
ferred to  it  as  Dunking,  in  honor  of 
the  Count  at  whose  castle  they  learned 
to  practice  it. 

The  Count,  being  a  solicitous  host, 
soon  had  a  cake  specially  designed  to 
facilitate  the  process.  From  the  draw- 
bridge outside  his  castle  he  took  a 
large  iron  nut,  using  it  to  shape  the 
mold  from  which  his  new  cakes  were  to 
be  made.  With  a  hole  in  the  middle  for 
grasping,  they  became  a  great  success 
and  were  called,  logically,  Dough 
Nuts. 

Thus  we  see  that  doughnuts  and 
dunking  have  a  special  affinity  for 
each  other,  and  that  both  of  them  have 
an  honorable  heritage. 

— Edw'ard  T.  Hering 
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FOR  BUDGETED 
BEAUTY  TIME! 


MARIE  EARLE'S 

\Jmm 

Quick  to  Apply! 
Quick  to  Beautify! 


This  fragrant  "wonder  cream"  is  a  complete  beauty  regime  in  it 
self;  a  double-duty  treasure  that  cleanses  and  softens  the  skin  in 
double-quick  time.  To  use  Essential  Cream  once  is  to  use  it 
constantly! 

1.75  to  5.00 

(Plus  Tax) 


COSMETICS 


MAIN  FLOOR 


C.  Crawford  Hollidge 

6  Tremont  at  Temple  Place,  and  92  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


SWEET  MYSTERY 


*  •  *  liNVELor  yourself  in  an  aura 
(if  niyslcr\-  witli  Secret  de  Suzanne 
perjiiiiir.  This  is  truly  tlie  fragrance  of 
intrigue  and  romance.  Perfume  is  a 
uKist  important  accessory.  Use  it  to 
dramatize  the  season's  romantic  new 
fashions.  .Secret  de  Suzanne  is  not  a 


By  Suzanne — "Secret  de  Suzanne"  per- 
fume.  Heady  smoldering  perfume 
for  a  knowing  sorceress 

new  perfume — it  is  a  favorite  of  pre- 
war days.  Every  drop  of  this  fascinat- 
ing fragrance  holds  a  masqued  potency 
for  you ! 

Sterner  Sex 

♦  ♦  ♦  ScHiAPARELLi's  6"mMj^  eau  de 
cologne  is  a  fine,  fresh,  he-man  fra- 
grance to  follow  up  the  daily  shower 
and  shave  for  the  fellow  who  is  metic- 
ulous about  his  personal  grooming.  It 
supplements  Snuff  perfume,  first  in  a 
series  of  toiletries  launched  by  Parfums 
Schiaparelli,  to  tempt  the  sterner  sex. 
Snuff  eau  de  cologne  in  a  handsome 
eight-ounce  bottle  is  a  gift  not  to  be 
snif¥ed  at.  The  cost  is  moderate  in  com- 
parison with  the  thrill  he  will  get  from 
a  present  so  practical  for  his  every  day 
comfort.  If  you  wish  to  spoil  him  com- 
pletely, add  Snuff  perfume  to  your 
shopping  list.  It  is  wonderful  on  hand- 
kerchiefs. It  comes  in  an  intriguing 
pipe-shaped  bottle  that  has  plenty  of 
eye  appeal  for  the  man  in  your  life. 
Paradise  Pink 

•  «  *  Elizabeth  Arden  makes 
beauty  news  with  a  beautiful  new  color 
harmony  called  Paradise  Pink,  so 
natural  that  it  is  completely  disarming. 
It  is  a  pink  both  elegant  and  sxeiting 


— a  color  to  give  new  interest  to  your 
clothes.  W  ith  its  blue  undertone,  it 
lends  a  young,  vital  look  in  a  most 
natural  way.  The  new  shade  in  lipstick 
rouge  and  nail  polish  was  designed  to 
complement  Elizabeth  Arden's  pink 
powder  series,  Renoir  Pink,  Paradise 
Pink  and  Lysefta.  Miss  Arden,  in 
creating  her  Paradise  Pink  make-up 
sequence,  seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
fashion  news  from  liberated  Paris — a 
daytime  make-up  that  uses  a  darker, 
rosier  powder  with  a  lighter  lipstick. 


Elizabeth  Arden's  new  color  harmony 
Paradise  Pink 

You  will  like  the  color  harmony  of 
Paradise  Pink,  which  is  especially 
adapted  to  this  new  idea  in  make-up. 

/  Love  You 

•  *  •  There  is  a  new  perfume  in 
town.  Introduced  by  Jean  Nate,  it  is 
known  as  "1-4-3",  the  numerals  signi- 
fying "I  Love  you."  A  combination  of 
several  fine  oils  have  been  blended  to- 
gether to  produce  this  strange  and 
lovely  fragrance.  "1-4-3"'  has  been 
named  for  the  old  lighthouse  in  Boston 
Harbor,  Minot's  Light,  which  is  known 
up  and  down  the  coast  as  Lovers' 
Light.  There  is  a  charming  story  told 
about  young  couples  strolling  arm  in 
arm  along  the  shore,  watching  the 
flashes  of  Lovers'  Light,  and  whisper- 
ing, "I  love  you."  You  will  want  to 
own  a  bottle  of  this  delightful  perfume 
which  is  packaged  in  an  aqua  blue  box. 
The  hexagonal  bottle  is  topped  with  a 
large  gold  cap.  It  is  made  in  one  size 
only,  4/5  of  an  ounce. 


Casanova  Brown 

♦  •  ♦  The  sparkling  new  La  Cross 
Casanova  Brown  nail  polish  shade  was 
inspired  by  the  title  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture, Casanova  Brozvn,  starring  Gary 
Cooper  and  Teresa  Wright  and  pro- 
duced by  International  Pictures.  The 
color  selected  by  La  Cross  is  designed 
to  complement  the  lovely  Casanova 
Brozvn  fabric  shade  styled  by  A.  D. 
Juilliard  &  Co.  The  soft  deep  rose  has 
a  warm  brown  cast  that  is  definitely- 
new,  and  Casanova  Brown  promises  to 
be  a  favorite  not  only  for  wear  with 
brown,  but  with  black  and  the  high 
shades  of  the  coming  season.  ' 
Camellia-Like  Skin 

•  *  *  Does  your  skin  feel  taut,  dry 
and  flaky  this  time  of  the  year?  Very 
likely.  Much  of  the  natural  lubrication 


The  sparklin  new  nail  polish  shade, 
Casanova  Brown 

it  needs  is  gone  with  the  summer  sun 
and  salt  water,  and  the  sharp  breezes 
whipping  around  these  late  Fall  days 
aren't  doing  it  any  good  either.  You 
have  heard  a  lot,  and  will  hear  more, 
about  that  "new  look"  in  fashions,  and 
the  smooth,  camellia-like  skin  that  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  effect.  That  is 
why  a  good  conditioning  cream  is  an 
autumn  and  winter  essential,  to  per- 
suade your  skin  back  to  loveliness  and 
j^rotect  it  from  further  harm.  Coty's 
Conditioning  Creani  works  while  you 
dream  about  the  beauty  that  is  really 
skin-deep.  For  the  woman  whose  skin 
is  extra  sensitive,  Coty  suggests  its 
Dry  Skin  Cream  for  cleansing.  If  your 
skin  is  not  unusually  dry,  use  Coty's 
normal  cream  for  cleansing  purposes. 
The  serious,  habitual  use  of  a  very 
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R  HAIR   CAN   BE  LOVELIER 


Every  woman  can  achieve  lovelier,  healthier  hair  with  the  help  of 
Elizabeth  Arden's  Scientific  Scalp  Treatments  .  .  .  administered  by 
experts  using  the  famous  Elizabeth  Arden  Preparations  and 
wonderful,  wonderful  massage  .  .  .  vibrant,  stimulating,  penetrating, 
done  by  skilled  fingers,  trained  in  the  inimitable  Elizabeth  Arden 

technique  to  literally  bring  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  scalp.  There 
are  carefully  planned,  thoroughly  tested  treatments  ...  to  prepare 
for  a  permanent  ...  to  correct  dry  or  oily  hair  ...  to 
strengthen  fragile  hair,  restore  vitality  to  falling  hair. 

Phone  (he  sa/on  today  .  .  . 

starf  your  course  of  treatment  tomorrow. 


24  NEWBURY  STREET  •  BOSTON  •  KENMORE  4783 


simple  home  treatment  will  surprise 
you  in  the  way  of  results. 

Gift  for  Him 


Fragrance  for  men  by  the  House 
of  Imperiale  Russe 

•  •  ♦  There  is  something  you  can 
give  that  man  of  yours  that  he  will  en- 
joy using,  and  will,  what's  more,  go 
out  and  buy  for  himself  when  it's  all 
gone!  Isn't  it  logical  that  men  should 
enjoy  good  fragrances?  Women  have 
admitted  as  much  by  choosing  their 
scents  to  please  men.  Well,  the  men 
these  days  like  a  scent  for  their  own 
use.  For  that  special  purpose,  the 
House  of  Imperiale  Russe,  known  for 
its  Essence  Imperiale  Russe,  offers  a 
counterpart  of  that  fragrance  for  men, 
in  a  pair  of  products,  Ivar  Cologne  and 
Ivar  After-Shave  Lotion.  The  cologne 
may  be  used  regularly  as  a  rub-down 
after  the  bath,  for  the  pick-up  and  ex- 
tra clean  feeling  it  gives.  The  after- 
shave lotion — not  just  for  dress  up  oc- 
casions— but  as  a  daily  top-off  to  a 
daily  routine. 

Pink  Lightning 

•  •  *  In  creating  Pink  Lightning, 
Revlon  brings  you  the  pick  of  the 
"pinks" — daring  fuchsia  undertones, 
lavish  pink  overtones.  Pink  Lightning 
comes  in  two  depths  of  intensity.  Pink 
Lightning  for  lipstick  and  more  intense 
Pink  Lightning  for  nail  enamel,  giving 
the  effect  of  a  two-tone  make-up  so 
chic  with  this  fall's  two-toned  clothes. 
Besides  these  lip  and  fingertip  accents, 
your  make-up  picture  is  completed 
with  the  new  "Pink  Lightning"  face 

powder  not  pink,  not  beige,  but  a 

really  glowing  blend  that  has  the  deli- 
cacy demanded  by  fashion  trends.  All 
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A  GOOD  NAME  IN  FURS 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INSURANCE" 


Spec 


idiizing 


u^6 

for 

73  Years 

Also 

CLOTH  COATS,  GOWNS 
SPORTSWEAR 
and  MILLINERY 

Boylston  dt  Arlington  Street 

Open  Wednesday  Evenings 
'till  9  P.M. 


CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 
PST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  OORATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 
INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


three  creations  are  available  in  pack- 
ages with  the  fabric  colors  they  are 
best  worn  with  printed  right  on  the 
cartons.  An  excellent  idea ! 

Devastating 

•   •   •  A.  NEW  and  exciting  perfume 

called  Devastating  has  been  launched 
by  Parfum  Anjou.  The  packaging  is  a 
vivid,  electric  green  satin,  called  Dev- 
astating Green,  and  the  prism  bottle  is 
hand  blown  with  a  polished  crystal 
stopper  and  top.  The  base  of  the  box 


Fashions  and  accessories  inspired  by 
the  new  Devastating  perfume 

is  deep  violet.  A  group  of  clothes  and 
accessories  have  been  inspired  by  this 
new  scent  and  the  color  of  the  packag- 
ing. The  perfume  has  charm,  being  elu- 
sive yet  pungent,  with  an  undertone  of 
true  jasmine.  Devastating  perfume  and 
fashions  are  being  featured  by  Jordan 
Marsh. 

Frenchman's  Red 

*  *  *  Dorothy  Gray's  sparkling 
make-up,  Frenchman's  Red,  was  in- 
spired by  the  Paramount  film,  "French- 
man's Creek."  Frenchman's  Red  make- 
up is  a  blue-red,  vivid,  deep,  wonder- 
fully wearable  and  becoming  shade.  It 
is  appropriately  packaged  in  a  wine 
and  gold  reproduction  of  an  antique 
trunk  containing  rouge,  lipstick,  pow- 
der and  Elation  perfume.  A  double 
portrait  of  the  stars,  Joan  Fontaine  and 
Aturo  de  Cordova,  is  also  included  in 
the  sturdy  little  trunk  which  can  serve 
later  as  a  cigarette  or  jewel  box.  The 
lipstick,  rouge  and  face  powder  are 
also  sold  separately. 

— Carol  Thomas 
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CLEAN  UP  JOB 

Seven  o'clock. 

Ted  Farrelly  slipped  his  watch 
back  into  his  pocket  and  gazed 
down  the  fog-blurred  emptiness 
of  the  shore  road.  Time  to  close 
up.  The  old  gas  pumps  wouldn't 
tick  off  any  more  gallons  now  till 
morning.  He  locked  them  method- 
ically and  started  back  toward  his 
little  gas  station. 

Another  day — another  stamp. 
And  the  whole  world  still  out  of 
joint.  Ted  rubbed  his  grey 
bristled  chin  thoughtfully,  then 
stripped  off  his  grease-smeared 
overalls.  He  started  to  fold  them 
up  carefully,  then  paused,  look- 
ing at  them.  Here  was  one  more 
job  he  could  do  before  going  home. 
"Keep  busy"  was  the  watchword 
—  and,  besides,  it  would  be  a 
good  morale  booster  to  start  off 
tomorrow  with  fresh,  clean  over- 
alls. 

He  eased  himself  down  stiffly 
onto  the  bench  beside  the  station 
door.  Drawing  a  big  pail  of  waste 
gasoline  from  under  the  bench,  he 
smoothed  out  the  wrinkled  over- 
alls and  leaned  forward  to  dip 
them  into  it.  Then  he  hesitated, 
listening. 

There  was  a  car  coming  down 
the  road  —  coming  fast  too.  He 
could  hear  its  vibrant  roar,  re- 
echoing from  the  dunes,  welling 
increasingly  louder. 

Ted  laid  his  overalls  on  the 
bench  and  got  to  his  feet.  He 
could  see  it  now  —  a  grey  misty 
shape  rocketing  down  the  hill. 

With  startling  suddenness,  it 
charged  out  of  the  fog,  swerved 
onto  the  gravel  alongside  the  gas 
pumps,  and  with  a  screech  of 
brakes  shuddered  to  a  stop. 

"Good  evening!" 

Ted  laid  his  overalls  on  the 
bench,  noting  the  sleek  length  of 
the  custom-built  roadster  —  and 
at  the  geyser  of  steam  hissing 
from  its  radiator  cap. 

"Fill  her  up!    And  quick!" 

The  car  door  burst  open  and  a 
man  in  a  black  topcoat  and  dark 
slouch  hat  stepped  out  —  a  tall, 
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hard-faced  man,  who  glanced 
about  him  with  quick,  nervous 
gestures. 

"Hurry  up!"  he  snapped,  strid- 
ing forward  and  staring  hard  at 
the  boiling  radiator.  "Give  me 
a  tank  of  gas — and  some  water!" 

Ted  turned  toward  the  water 
tap. 

"Sorry  sir,"  he  said  sympatheti- 
cally, "can't  let  you  have  any  gas 
after  7.  But  I'll  be  glad  to  fill  your 
radiator,  and  check  your  tires." 

The  stranger  wheeled  about. 

"Never  mind  the  tires,"  he 
snarled  coming  forward  threaten- 
ingly.   "1  said  fill  her  up!" 

Ted  drew  back,  staring  at  him. 

The  man's  hand  darted  into  his 
right  hand  coat  pocket  —  came  out 
with  something  that  gleamed  omi- 
nously. 

"I  said  fill  her  up,"  he  repeated 
in  icy  tones.  "Fast!" 

Ted  came  forward  slowly.  He 
unlocked  a  pump  and  unslung  the 
hose. 

"Ail  right,"  he  said  quietly  as 
he  stretched  it  to  the  car's  tank. 
"If  that's  the  way  you  want  it." 

"That's  the  way  it  is,"  sneered 
the  tall  stranger  as  he  followed 
Ted  closely.  "I  get  gas  when  I 
want  it  — and  all  I  want.  Don't 
pull  that  7  o'clock  gag  on  me." 

He  watched  as  Ted  slipped  off 
the  cap  of  the  gas  tank,  grinned 
as  the  clear  heady  gasoline  swirled 
hollowly  down  the  spout. 

"How  far's  the  next  burg?"  he 
demanded  in  tight  clipped  syl- 
lables. 

"Beachville  —  twelve  miles," 
replied  Ted  glancing  down  the 
grey-shrouded  road.  "And  curves 
all  the  way.    Better  take  it  slow." 

"I'll  take  it,  all  right,"  came  the 
sneering  retort  through  tight  lips. 
"And  make  it  in  ten  minutes  — 
fiat." 

The  tank  gushed  full.  Ted 
screwed  on  the  cap  and  hung  up 
th  hose. 

The  man  stepped  forward  men- 
acingly. 

"O.K!  Now  you  can  pay  off 
for  slow  footwork,"  he  said  in  a 
flat  voice,  emphasizing  his  words 


with  the  dark  gleaming  thing  in 
his  right  hand. 

Ted  gazed  at  the  unmoving. 
waiting  figure  for  a  moment,  then 
fumbled  in  his  hip  pocket  for  his 
bill  fold.  He  had  been  expecting 
this. 

"Come  on!" 

The  thug  reached  out  and 
snatched  the  wallet  from  Ted's 
hand.  He  flipped  it  open  —  cas- 
cading a  torrent  of  change  into  his 
cupped  hand. 

"Not  doing  so  good?"  he  smiled 
coldly  as  he  pocketed  the  coins 
and  flicked  out  the  few  worn  bills. 
"And  what's  this?" 

He  held  up  Ted's  treasured 
booklet  of  Defense  Stamps,  stud- 
ied it  for  a  moment,  then  tossed 
it  contemptuously  onto  the  oily 
gravel. 

"All  right,"  he  snapped  as  he 


tossed  the  empty  wallet  after  it. 
"Now  fill  up  the  radiator  —  and 

fast!" 

Ted  started  forward,  his  jaw 
muscles  working  tightly. 

"1  said  fill  the  radiator." 

The  thug  spoke  slowly,  evenly, 
the  thing  in  his  hand  unwavering. 

Ted  stopped,  hesitated,  then 
walked  deliberately  to  the  front 
of  the  roadster.  He  unscrewed 
the  radiator  cap  with  a  rag.  wait- 
ed tor  the  rush  of  steam  to  thin. 

As  the  dark  figure  watched 
him  catlike,  he  went  up  to  the 
bench  beside  the  station  door, 
pushed  aside  his  soiled  overalls, 
and  returned  with  a  brimming 
pail. 

With  careful,  calculating  move- 
ments he  lifted  it  up  —  poured 
the  cool  liquid  slowly,  very  slow- 
ly, into  the  hot  steaming  throat 
of  the  car  radiator.    Then  he  re- 
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placed  the  cap  — screwed  it  on 
tightly  with  hard,  powerful  twists. 

"O.K!  That  does  it,"  laughed 
his  sinister  patron  as  he  slid  into 
the  driver's  seat  and  slammed  the 
car  door  shut.  "Thanks  for  every- 
thing —  and  maybe  I'll  be  seeing 
you  again." 

He  roared  the  engine  into  sten- 
torian life.  The  heavy  roadster 
shot  forward  with  an  explosive 
snarl,  lurched  out  onto  the  high- 
way, headed  toward  Beachville  — 
and  disappeared  into  the  swirling 
mists. 

Ted  gazed  after  it,  'Silent  and  mo- 
tionless. Then  he  turned  and 
started  toward  the  station. 

"Maybe  you  will  be  seeing  me 
again,"  he  murmured  tightly 
glancing  at  the  grease-smeared 
overalls  on  the  bench.  "Maybe 
you  will  —  soon." 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  his 
precious  booklet  of  Defense 
Stamps,  brushed  them  off  care- 
full  and,  tucking  them  back  into 
his  wallet,  replaced  them  in  his 
hip  pocket. 

Inside  the  station,  he  went  to 
the  telephone,  dialed  repeatedly — 
then  waited  with  the  receiver  to 
his  ear. 

"Hellol"  he  said  abruptly. 
"State  Police?  This  is  Ted  Far- 
relly  speaking  —  down  at  the  gas 
station.  I've  just  been  held  up. 
Yes.  He's  headed  your  way,"  he 
continued,  glancing  out  onto  the 
foggy  highway.  "But  I  don't  think 
you'll  need  his  description.  You 
should  hear  from  him  any  mniute 
now,"  he  concluded  with  a  slow 
grim  smile.  "You  see  —  I  just 
filled  up  his  car  radiator  with 
gasoline." 

— James  H.  Boston 
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FASHION  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 


wonic'ii  {oh,  let's  say 
all  women)  lake  one  look  at  the 
glamorous  feminine  star  who  is  sing- 
ing or  dancing  or  emoting  under  the 
spotlight  and  say : 

'"Fine.  Wonderful  gown.  That's  a 
color  that  would  look  good  on  me. 
It  must  be  nice  to  have  a  designer 
whip  up  a  costvuue  especially  for  one's 
personal  use." 

Well,  it  is  nice  to  Jjave  a  designer 
whip  up  a  beautiful  gown.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  headaches  and  heartaches 
behind  the  glamour  of  the  spotlighted 
star.  Ple;xt;y.  of  strictly  feminine  head- 
aches which  all  of  us  suffer  these  days. 

Take  the  case  of  Sara  Ann  McCabe 
who  starred  in  the  recent  Ziegfeld 
Follies  in  New  York,  and  more  re- 
cently did  a  superlative  job  of  winning 
fans  and  friends  with  her  singing  at 
the  Hotel  Statler's  swank  Terrace 
Room.  Without  any  doubt,  Sara  Ann 
McCabe  hit  a  new  high  on  the  local 
scene  with  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  her  gowns.  The  how-come  and  the 
helpful  hints  she  passes  along  should 
interest  you  and  you  and  you.  And  us. 

Did  you  ever  stoj)  to  think  that  a 
>lar  can't  go  into  a  shop,  put  her  finger 
on  a  gown  and  tell  the  salesgirl  that 
siie  will  have  one  of  those,  please? 
.She  can't,  Sara  Ann  McCabe  points 
out,  because  what  she  wears  before 
the  public  must  be  something  that 
won't  be  found  on  anyone  else  in  the 
room.  Not,  she  points  out,  because 
of  the  snobbishness  of  the  star  or  guest 
in  the  hotel,  but  because  the  public 
expects  to  see  something  dift'erent. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  gowns 
must  be  chosen  with  great  care.  Sara 
Ann  McCabe's  gowns  have  been  de- 
signed for  her  by  Lange  Inc.  of  New 
York.  And  they  have  been  designed 
with  the  singing  star's  appearance, 
her  type  of  work,  and  the  places  she 
works  in  mind.  This  means,  of  course, 
a  terrific  outlay  of  money  for  a  ward- 
robe. It  means  tedious  hours  of  fittings, 
okaying  swatches  of  material,  v^^aiting 
to  hear  whether  the  dress  accessories 
can  be  matched  by  special  dyeing  pro- 
cesses or  by  a  lucky  chance  of  finding 
the  identical  color  in  some  small  shop. 

Getting  back,  however,  to  the  little 
matter  of  not  appearing  on  the  floor 


in  the  same  gown  which  a  guest  is 
wearing,  Sara  Ann  McCabe  told  of 
an  incident  which  was  much  harder 
on  the  guest  than  on  the  entertainers. 
And  it  taught  her  a  very  good  lesson. 

Not  long  ago,  a  well-known  all  girl 
orchestra  was  appearing  at  a  New 
York  hotel.  In  the  course  of  the  eve- 
ning, a  young  friend  of  Miss  Mc- 
Cabe's walked  in  with '  her  "  escort, 
wearing  a  chic  new  gown  which  she 
had  purchased  that  day.  It  was  a  very 
smart  gown,  and  Miss  McCabe's 
friend  drew  oh-ohs  and  ah-ahs  from 
the  other  women  present.  The  all-girl 
band,  in  the  meantime,  had  left  the 


tense  occasion,  as  you  can  well  imagine. 
And  the  next  day,  the  exclusive  shop 
had  blistered  ears  for  permitting  such 
a  thing  to  happen.  The  next  day,  the 
Harlem  scene  was  brightened  by  one 
more  very  chic  gown  on  the  friend's 
maid. 

"You  see  why  it  is  important  to  be 
gowned  differently?"  Miss  McCabe 
asks,  then  continues  with  a  little  help- 
ful advice.  "It  isn't  necessary  for  most 
women  to  have  specially  designed 
gowns.  They  don't  want  to  spend  the 
money  when  it  really  isn't  necessary. 
I  feel  the  same  way  about  my  street 
clothes.  I  plan  to  spend  more  money 
on  accessories  and  more  attention  on 
basic  costume  colors  which  are  flatter- 
ing for  me. 


Sara  Ann  McCabe,  loovely  young  singing  star  of  the  "Ziegfield 
Follies"  and  recent  star  oof  the  Statler  Hotel's  Terrace  Room. 

stand  for  intermission  and  a  costume  'Y'ou  know,  and  so  do  all  women, 

change.  When  they  returned  a  half  what  colors  look  well  on  you.  And 

hour  later,  all  fifteen  girls  filed  onto  knowing   that,   why    not   limit  your 

the  bandstand  wearing  the  exact  dupli-  wardrpl>e  to  those  colors?  Of  course 
cate  of  the  chic  new.  gown'  worn  by 
Miss  McCabe's'  friend.  It  was  a  verv 


I  realize  that  I'm  not  telling,  women 


anything  new. 


But  I  ain  reminding 
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"Thompson  used  to 
them  that  a  flattering  color,  a  simple 
line,  and  smart  accessories  spell  the 
difference  between  a  smart  wardrobe 
and  a  haphazard  collection  of  cos- 
tumes." 

Another  little  matter  about  which 
we  haven't  thought  for  a  while  was 
our  home.  Your  home,  too.  Very  few 
people  can  afford  to  have  an  interior 
decorator  come  and  "do  over"  the 
house  or  apartment  or  one-room  walk- 
up  which  is  called  home.  And  many 
people  in  these  disjointed  times  are 
living  in  grim,  cheerless  places  which 
are  enough  to  depress  an  Orphan  An- 
nie's cheerful  nature.  No  one  wants 
to  spend  a  lot  of  money  painting  tli^ 
dungeon  for  the  landlord's  next  ten 
ant.  At  least,  no  one  wants  to  invest 
in  such  a  short-term  decorating  spree 
these  days. 

Any  of  the  spotlight  stars  whom 
you  see  brightening  the  Boston  enter- 
tainment scene  have  the  problem  of 
traveling  from  place  to  place.  Few 
of  them  feel  free  to  invest  a  lot  of 
money  in  keeping  a  permanent  ad- 
dress in  New  York  City.  But,  like 
Sara  Ann  McCabe,  they  maintain 
small  apartments  in  New  York.  And 
Miss  McCabe  has  carried  her  color 
theme  further  to  include  her  home. 

"I  didn't  expect  the  landlord  to 
turn  a  crew  of  painters  loose  on  my 
apartment  just  because  I  felt  like  a 
variation  of  a  witch  when  I  saw  the 
grey  walls  in  the  living  room  and  the 


he  a  blacksinith!" 

ugly  pink  walls  in  the  bedroom.  Every 
time  1  looked  in  the  mirror,  I  fright- 
ened myself.  The  gray  walls  made  me 
lo(jk  washed-out.  The  pink  walls  .  .  . 
well,  they  gave  me  a  permanent  flush 
indoors  and  a  horrible  pallor  when 
1  got  outside  in  the  sunshin-e. 

"Von  see,  I  never  managed  to  get 
my  make-up  on  right.  The  pink  flush 
kept  me  toning  down  niy  lipstick  and 
basic  make-up,  and  when  I  went  into 
the  daylight,  people  would  tell  me  how 
pale  and  puny  I  was  looking." 

The  way  Sara  Ann  got  around  this 
problem  is  a  simple  one.  She  trotted 
down  to  a  paint  store,  picked  out  a 
\vater  color  paint  that  suited  her  taste, 
bought  a  couple  of  brushes,  and  bribed 
the  janitor  to  give  the  walls  a  new 
face.  Oh,  yes,  she  asked  the  land- 
lord's permission,  but  what  landlord 
would  refuse  the  chance  of  a  free  re- 
decoration  ? 

"A  woman's  home."  Miss  McCabe 
continues,  "is  her  spotlight  place.  It's 
her  life.  I  wonder  if  she  wouldn't  feel 
happier  if  she  had  a  color  she  liked 
and  which  likes  her  on  the  walls?  My 
repainting  expedition  cost  me  five 
dollars  for  labor  and  the  same  amount 
for  the  water-color  paint. 

"Seriously,  though,  Tve  had  to  learn 
to  concentrate  on  color,  both  in  my 
career  and  in  my  home.  By  doing  that, 
I  know  that  I  have  saved  money,  time, 
and  my  disposition." 
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THE  RODEO 


With  the  opening  of  the  Rodeo 
£it  the  Boston  Garden,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  1st,  Boston  and 
New  England  witnesses  the  thir- 
teenth annual  production  of  this 
great  show.  When  the  original 
Rodeo  came  to  Boston  in  1931, 
this  city  got  its  first  look  at  a  pro- 
duction that  had  captured  the 
hearts  of  Westerners  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Originally  a  rodeo 
was  something  we  here  in  this  part 
of  the  country  read  about.  Now 
it  has  become  a  must  with  thou- 
sands of  New  Englanders. 

This  year's  Rodeo  brings  to  Bos- 
ton the  greatest  array  of  stars  to 
have  appeared  in  this  thrilling 
spectacl.e  The  cow  country  has 
been  scoured  by  the  scouts  of  Ev- 
erett Colborn,  seeking  only  the 
top  performers  for  each  event  on 
the  program.  And  speaking  of 
Everett  Colborn,  his  name  means 
the  best  in  Rodeo  entertainment. 
He  is  the  director  of  this  year's 
v/estern  thriller,  just  as  he  has 
been  for  the  past  number  of  years. 

The  tremendous  success  en- 
joyed by  the  annual  rodeo,  is  the 
caliber  of  stock  which  travels  with 
the  show.  To  insure  only  the 
best,  the  southwestern  and  west- 
ern plains  were  combed  to  herd 
together  the  toughest  animals  ob- 
tainable. This  1944  edition  of  the 
Rodeo  boasts  of  the  finest  galaxy 
of  mean  critters  the  East  has  ever 
seen. 

Returning  to  Boston  this  year 
are  such  thrilling  events  as  the 
Bronk  Riding,  Bareback  Riding, 
Calf  Roping,  Steer  Wrestling  and 
Steer  Riding.  In  the  past,  each  of 
these  events  has  been  a  thrilling 
spectacle  in  itself.  With  practi- 
cally all  of  last  year's  champions 
returning  for  another  whirl  at 
fame,  spectators  of  the  Rodeo  are 
set  to  see  only  the  best  action. 

Colonel  W.  T.  Johnson  was  the 
originator  of  these  annual  Rodeos, 
and  from  1931  through  1937  he 
appeared  in  Boston  annually,  but 
ill -health  and  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness at  his  three  huge  ranches 


made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sell 
his  entire  holdings,  both  cattle  and 
equipment  to  the  present  conduc- 
tors of  the  Rodeo,  Everett  Colborn 
and  Bill  Clemans. 

These  enterprising  gentlemen 
continued  to  add  new  thrills  and 
new  features  to  the  show  and  back 
in  1940,  they  induced  Gene  Autry 
to  desert  the  films  for  a  whirlwind 
tour  of  the  East  as  the  star  of  the 
show.  Not  only  did  cowboy  star 
Autry  make  the  trip,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  he  bought  the  control- 
ling interest,  so  that  now  the  show 
is  known  as  Gene  Autry's  World 


This  year's  lavish  Rodeo  opens 
at  the  Boston  Garden  on  the  night 
of  November  1st  and  it  will  con- 
tinue through  Sunday  night,  No- 
vember 12th,  with  matinees  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  November 
4th  and  5th  and  also  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  November  11th  and 
12th. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
important  the  Rodeo  Association 
of  America  regards  this  Boston 
Rodeo,  it  is  usually  the  champions 
v/ho  are  crowned  here  who  re- 
ceive the  greatest  consideration 
when  the  Ail-American  cowboy 
champion  of  the  year  is  selected. 
And  there  is  good  reason  for  such 


Roy  Rogers,  popular  cowboy  movie  star  and  his  horse  Trigger 
star  in  the  Rodeo 


Championship  Rodeo.  And  if  you 
remember  back  to  last  year,  Sgt. 
Autry  received  a  furlough  during 
the  time  the  production  was  ap- 
pearing in  Boston  and  was  in  at- 
tendance at  every  performance, 
singing  the  songs  that  had  made 
him  famous  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world. 


consideration,  for  starting  with 
the  various  Rodeos  when  they  oper 
in  January  in  Denver,  and  contin- 
uing through  to  the  final  Rodeo, 
here  in  Boston,  the  cow-punch- 
ers are  striving  for  top  honors  and 
it  usually,  happens  that  they  are 
so  closely  bunched  when  the> 
reach  the  Hub,  that  what  happem 
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OCT.  2  THRU  NOV.  1  8  A 


w  TO  GET  TO  ROCKIngNain 


BOSTON  &  MAINE  TRAINS 
TO  LAWRENCE 


ions  A.M. 
U:00  A.M. 


12:30  P.M. 
1:15  P.M. 


EASTERN  MASS.  BUSSES 
TO  LAWRENCE 

Lv.  Everett  Station,  25  past 
the  hour  every  hour 

B.  &  M.  BUSSES  LV.  PARK  SQ. 
AT  U:30  A.  M.  FOR  SALEM,  N.  H. 

FROM  LAWRENCE.  Hudson  Bus  Line. 
Station  Corner  Essex  and  Hampshire  Sts., 
Runs  Frequent  Service  Directly  by  Track 


g  RACES  DAILY 


?,*^y  2:00  E  w.T 

Rain  or  Shine  TIME  *■ 

Daily  Double  Window  Closes  1:45  E.W.T 


5Qq  Admission 


CI  no  Admission  Tax 
^  I.UU*o  Clubhouse  Inc 


to  Grondstand 
Grand  Stand  &  Cli)bhouse,  Gloss  Inclosed 


So  Cool 

So  Lovely 

So  Comfortable 

ESKA  ]\OHEET 

Permanent  Wave 

An  outstanding  success  with 
every  conceivable  type  of 
hair  from  baby  fine  to 
white.   No  heat  of  any 


kind 


M 


ezzanine  Floor 
Hancock  2000 


here  decides  the  nation's  cham- 
pions. 

Just  as  though  the  various 
events  listed  for  contention 
weren't  enough  to  bring  out  huge 
audiences,  the  Rodeo  Director  is 
bringing  back  to  Boston  that  star 
of  dozens  of  thrilhng  Western 
films,  Roy  Rogers  and  his  equally 
famous  horse,  "Trigger."  Roy 
Rogers  was  here  with  the  Rodeo  in 
1942  and  thousands  are  still  talk- 
ing about  his  appearance  at  that 
time.  He  literally  stole  the  show, 
as  the  saying  goes.  Since  he  was 
here  two  years  ago,  Roy  Rogers 
has  risen  tremendously  in  popu- 
larity throughout  the  country,  to 
the  point  where  he  is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  outstanding  cowboy 
star  of  the  film  colony. 

We  have  been  told  on  good 
authority  that  the  1944  edition  of 
the  World  Championship  Rodeo  is 
the  finest  that  this  part  of  the 
country  has  ever  seen,  what  with 
the  addition  of  the  fine  string  of 
bucking  horses  and  other  stock 
from  the  Flying  "A"  ranch  of  Sgt. 
Gene  Autry,  located  in  the  town  of 
Gene  Autry,  Oklahoma. 

And  so  with  the  toughest  stock 
obtainable  and  the  toughest  com- 
petition nywhere,  who  can  deny 
that  the  Boston  Garden  Rodeo  is 
the  World's  Championship  Rodeo. 

Two  hundred  of  the  country's 
top  ranking  cowboys  and  cow- 
girls will  be  in  Boston  to  compete 
in  the  many  events,  bronc  riding, 
calf  roping,  steer  riding  and  many 
others,  along  with  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Cowboy  Star  Roy 
Rogers  and  his  horse  Trigger,  all 
of  which  should  add  up  to  the 
finest  in  the  way  of  Western  en- 
tertainment. 

And  here  is  a  reminder  for  the 
youngsters.  Children  twelve  years 
of  age  and  under,  are  admitted  at 
half  price  for  all  performances  of 
the  Boston  Garden  World  Cham- 
pionship Rodeo. 

SAVE  YOUR  WASTE 
PAPER  FOR  SALVAGE 


Photographs 
of  AFFECTION 


Cheerful  remembrances  with  your  dear 
ones  are  truly  photographs  which  speak 
of  love.  Morale  picker-uppers  that  will 
bring  added  courage  in  future  days. 


GROUP 

ENLARGEMENTS 


»6 


STUDIOS 

49  West  St..  Boston 

Phone  HUBbard  5855 


obcve 
the 
center 
of 

Boston' 


BOSTON  NEWTON  CENTRE 

145  Tremont  St.  1185  Centre  St. 
Lib. 1443-1444  Big.  4814 
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THEATRE 


•  •  *  Onck  again,  the  Copley  The- 
tre  on  Stuart  street  relights,  this  time 
on  ( )ctoher  17,  with  the  world  premiere 
of  77/c  Pooka.  Frank  h'ay  is  the  star  in 
ihis  ISroek  I'embertou  production,  and 

I  he  play  is  due  to  stay  for  two  weeks: 
prior  to  it.s  Xew  York  a])])earance.  Be- 
sides being  of  definite  theatrical  in- 
terest, the  local  angle  of  relighting  the 
C'o])iey  with  a  world  premiere  of  Mary 
Chase's  new  comedy  has  an  interest 
beyond  that  of  a  single  theatre  event, 
h'or  loo  many  seasons  now,  the  Copley, 
g.ittering  with  a  bright  new  coat  of 
l)aint  and  new  fittings  has  been  a 
"white  elephant." 

iLxactly  why  the  Copley  has  not 
been  a  success,  either  as  a  resident 
slock  spot  or  an  occasional  touring 
comj)any  is  easy  to  see.  Its  location, 
for  on?  thing,  way  uptown  is  a  detri- 
ment. If  it  were  near  Symphony  Hall 
and  the  Ojiera  House,  it  would  be  an- 
other matter.  lUit  it  isn't.  It  is  midway 
between  the  busy,  brightly  lighted 
downtown  theatrical  section  and  the 
musical  artery  near  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
an  attraction,  a  world  premiere  even, 
can  drag  the  cash  customers  that  way. 
Certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Co]5ley  should  wither  on  the  vine  as  a 
theatre.  \o\\  and  you  and  you  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  struggle  to  all  sorts  of 
out-of-the-wav  places  for  an  unusual 
entertainment  event.  Maybe,  with  pop- 
ular b^^ank  Fay  as  star  of  The  Pooka, 
and  with  the  play  itself  a  premiere  the 
Copley,  will  (t-Viijie  into  its  own  again, 
't  is  much  to  be  hoped  for. 

•  .  .  On  (Vtober  23,  at  the  Wil- 
bur, Sleep,  My  Pretty  One  bows  for 
one  week.  Pauline  Lord  in  the  stellar 
s]:)ot  makes  this  production  of  Richard 
Krakeur  a  notable  event.  The  drama  is 
a  new  one  by  Charlcie  and  Oliver  H. 
V.  Garrett,  and  although  very  little  is 
revealed  in  advance  of  the  ])resentation, 
the  likelihood  of  the  play  being  excel- 
lent is  more  than  probable. 

•  *  *  Another  theatrical  event 
which  is  sure  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion, both  from  the  literati  and  the 
drama  lovers  is  the  di^amatization ;  of 
Ilka  Chase's  popular  book  In  Bed  \Vc 
Cry.  with  Miss  Chase  in  the  .starring 
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role,  'riie  many  peoj^le  who  have  read 
the  book  and  enjoyed  it  will  want  to 
see  both  the  author  and  the  dramatiza- 
tion. Vov  our  |)art,  we  will  be  more  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  suave  Ilka  Chase 
than  the  ])lay.  The  book  did  nothing 
to  us,  nothing  that  we  can  remember 
even  by  trying  very  hard.  The  theatre 
will  probably  be  the  Wilbur  although 
the  booking  is  not  set  as  yet.  The  date 
will  be  October  30. 

N  the  return  engagement 
docket  is  Toiiiorrozv  the  World,  due 
at  the  Colonial  for  two  weeks  starting 
October  ,^0.  This  Theron  Hamberger 
production  was  exceptionally  well  re- 
ceived when  seen  here  last. 

♦  ♦  .  The  Tributary  Theatre,  hav- 
ing set  itself  a  record  for  excellence 
•  and  competence,  has  announced  the 
presentation  of  Julius  Caesar  for  four 
performances  starting  November  1, 
Wednesday.  Incidentally,  the  Tribu- 
tary Theatre  is  the  first  local  group  to 
maintain  and  even  build  an  excellent 
following  in  Boston.  This  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  competence  of  the  acting, 
the  calibre  of  the  productions,  and  fin- 
ally, to  the  out-of-the-ordinary  plays 
which  are  put  on.  To  be  sure,  Julius 
Caesar  is  a  Shakes])earean  classic  and 


not  in  the  category  of  out-of-the-or- 
dinary exce])t  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not 
one  of  the  ])opular  revival  pieces  of 
the  Bard. 

•  •  •  Any  study  of  the  theatrical 
season  thus  far  in  Bo.ston  points  up 
several  very  interesting  facts.  The  sea- 
son opened  slowdy  in  town,  with  regu- 
lar but  not  crowded  first  nights  and 
new  plays  bowing  in.  Xow.  as  of  Octo- 
ber 9,  the  plays  have  been  coming  so 
fast  and  so  furiously  that  most  of  the 
reviewers  locally  would  do  well  to  ar- 
range for  sleeping  quarters  intown. 
.And  equally  important,  the  new  plays 
have  been  of  a  very  high  dramatic  cali- 
bre. Last  year,  nuisicals  and  deliberate 
"esca])i.st"  productions  were  in  the 
majority.  This  season,  although  some 
might  classify  the  plays  as  "escapist"' 
because  they  do  not  go  grimly  into  cur- 
rent events,  the  emphasis  is  on  good 
drama.  Thus  far,  three  murder  melo- 
dramas have  pulled  big  audiences  in  to 
enjoy  the  chiller-diller  events.  Several 
plays  have  dealt  with  the  situations  in- 
herent in  the  war  scene,  still  other  plays 
like  Rebecca  and  Bed  We  Cry  are 
dramatizations  of  novels.  But  Boston 
theatres  are  bursting  with  theatrical 
attractions  and  audiences.  It  is  good  to 
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Entertainment 

,  ,  ,  This  time,  just  for  instance, 
let's  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter 
of  the  cost  of  a  good  evening's  fun. 
The  headliners  playing  at  the  clubs 
and  hotels  locally  are  strictly  standout. 
The  dance  music  is  excellent,  wherever 
you  go.  And  the  food,  if  you  plan  to 
dine  as  well  as  dance  and  see  a  show- 
is  very  good  at  all  of  the  regular  places 
about  which  we  write  regularly.  So, 
let's  look  at  the  cost  per  pleasure  erg. 

If  you  decide  to  visit  the  Statler 
Hotel's  smart  Terrace  Room,  you  will 
find  two  famous  name  entertainers 
readv  tf)  amuse  you.  And  you  will  en- 
jov  (ieorge  Duffy's  smooth  dance 
music.  The  co  t?  Well,  it  is  pleasantly 
moderate.  If  you  go  for  dinner,  you 
wi  1  l)e  able  to  find  an  excellent  dinner 
for  as  little  as  $1.50.  And  you  can  see 
the  show,  dance,  and  be  merry  until  9 
p.m.  without  feeling  the  bite  of  the  $1 
cover  charge  after  that  hour.  The  serv- 
ice is,  of  course,  excellent  here  and  the 
food  ditto.  But  as  one  bit  of  advice, 
vou  had  better  call  and  make  a  reser- 
vation. The  ropes  are  up  at  every  din- 
ner show.  Call  H.\N.  2000. 

...  At  the  Copley  Plaza  Oval 
Room  currently,  you  will  find  the  mad 
and  wonderful  Plartmans  dancing  and 
clowning  their  way  into  your  heart. 
Paul  aufl  Grace  Hartman  are  a  very 
special  treat  on  the  local  entertainment 
horizon,  so  plan  to  .see  them  while  they 
are  at  the  Oval  Room. 

(letting  down  to  the  cost  of  an  eve- 
ning at  the  Copley,  once  again  we're 
happy  to  say  that  it  is  really  moderate. 
Dinners  begin  at  $1.75,  and  there  is  no 
cover  charge  until  10  p.m.,  so  you  can 
enjoy  your  food,  dance  a  lot  to  Harry 
Greene's  good  band,  see  the  show,  and 
get  out  of  the  festivities  for  $5 — if  you 
want  to.  But  this,  as  at  all  places,  is  a 
minimum  tab  and  doesn't  include  let- 
ting yourself  go  on  lobster,  liquor,  and 
special  desserts,  you  know. 

...In  the  hotel  classification, 
there's  the  Essex  across  from  the  South 
Station.  This  attractive  spot  has  three 
flof)r  shows  nightly,  but  no  dancing  or 
tax  or  show  until  9  p.m.  to  allow  the 
diners  to  finish  their  very  excellent 
food  and  depart.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  you  do  want  to  dine  and  not  dance, 
you'll  enjoy  the  very  .special  $1  dinner 
which  they  have  been  featuring  for 


several  months  now.  And  you'll  enjoy 
same,  without  a  cover  charge  or  mini- 
mum, after  9  ]).m..  |)lus  the  good  floor 
show,  without  being  cri])pled  in  tlie 
budget  de])artnient.  The  b'.sse.x  is  a 
swell  ])lace  to  dro])  in  fcir  food  (ir  en- 
tertainment at  any  lime. 
»  ,  ,  Tii>'-N  there  is  the  Avery 
Hotel.  This  is  located  in  downtown 


Nan  Blakstone,  inimitable  entertainer, 
now  at  the  smart  Satire  Room 
of  The  Fensgate 

Boston  a  few  steps  from  Tremont 
street  on  Avery,  and  it  is  a  very  pop- 
ular place  with  the  younger  set. 
There's  no  cover  or  minimum  at  any 
time,  and  the  food  is  good,  reasonably 
priced,  well  served.  Tommy  Carr's 
neat  band  really  beats  out  a  fine  vari- 
ety of  music  for  those  who  like  things 
hot,  and  there  is  always  something- 
doing,  with  the  customers  taking  part 
in  musical  games  and  high  jinks.  It  is 
informal  and  friendly  as  a  place  to  go 
and  spend  very  little  loot. 

•  «  •  Now  into  the  night  club 
classification,  we'll  lead  oif  with  the 
famous  Mayjair  on  Broadway.  There 
are  always  famous  nan-ie  stars  here  to 
entertain  you,'  and  when  this  magazine 
hits  the  stands,  Marion  Colby,  musical 
comedy  singing  .star  plus  Sid  Tomac 
the  niad  comedian  will  be  there  to  en- 
tertain you. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  the  Mayjair 
is  tO]motch.  The  dinners  start  from 
$1.50,  and  the  steaks  here,  from  $2.50 
up,  are  a  real  treat  for  anyone's  money. 
The  ])oint  is,  however,  that  you  can 
get  yourself  a  nice  dinner,  see  an  ex- 
cellent floor  show,  and  round  out  the 
evening  with  dancing  for  a  surprisingly 
little  expense.  There's  no  cover  charge 
here,  but  there  is  a  $2  mininnnn,  which 
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EXCELLENT 

LAT/N 
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A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  end  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  «  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  Gmm 

Mass.  Avenue  at 
Norway  Sfreef 


SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvrei) 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 
Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Music  at  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Copley  Square 

Re«ervation«-KEN.  6520-6333 
Open  daily — Sunday 


Air  Condiliontd 
In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking" 


v/.i.  j  Worcester  Turnpike 
V'l<«n9  I  Fromingham  Center 


i.s  very  nuxlerate,  any  way  you  look  at 
it.  Tuesday  nights  are  Guest  Star  eve- 
nings at  the  Mayfair,  and  it's  a  rare 
thing  if  you  don't  see  a  star-studded 
session  after  the  last  show  at  night. 
Ves,  you  get  your  money's  worth  any- 
time. There  is  also  entertainment  in  the 
cocktail  lounge,  with  Herb  Lewis  of 
radio  fame  at  the  piano  and  a  very  ex- 
cellent boogie-woogie  pianist  whose 
name  we  have  forgotten  but  whose 
ivory  work  is  socko. 

.  •  .  The  Latin  Quarter,  a  very 
famous  and  popular  theatre  restaurant, 
is  always  a  nice  place  to  visit.  The 
shows  there  are  lavish  and  terrific, 
with  sixteen  of  the  best  looking  chorus 
and  show  girls  you've  ever  seen  in  Bos- 
ton, a  smart  production  by  Don  Arden, 
and  well-known  acts  to  round  out  the 
entertainment  bill  of  fare. 

There's  a  $2  minimum  charge  at 
the  Uuarter,  but  no  cover,  and  you  can 
get  very  excellent  food  for  $1.75  a 
dinner  and  up.  Yes.  there's  plenty  of 
good  food  and  good  fun  ])lus  good 
dancing  to  Tony  Bruno's  orchestra 
and  the  alternating  rhumba  aggrega- 
tion. Guest  Star  night  is  Sunday  here. 

*  .  •  T^IIS  about  covers  the  spots 
where  you  dine,  dance,  and  see  shows. 
Hut  there  are  some  of  the  most  charm- 
ing cocktail  lounges  that  you  should 
know  about.  Apart  from  the  Mayfair 
and  the  Latin  Quarter  lounges,  there 
are  several  others  which  you  will  also 
enjoy. 

*  *  *  First  of  all,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  places  in  tt)wn  is  the  new 


Linculiishirc  at  84  Beacon  street.  A^ 
we  have  told  you  before,  the  famous 
(lid  Lincolnshire  which  is  now  WAVE 
(juarters  on  Charles  street,  has  been  re- 
l)Iaced  in  everyone's  affections  by  the 
new  place  on  Beacon  street.  The  mag- 
nificent old  Thayer  mansion  with  fine 
marble  staircases  and  beautiful  chan- 
deliers has  been  adapted  so  perfectly  to 
the  Lincolnshire  needs  that  you  will 
feel  completely  at  home  the  moment 
you  enter  the  door.  It  is  a  vvonderfulh 
pleasant  place  to  enjoy  a  (juiet  cocktail 
and  conversation. 

.\'D  the  new  ^[\'les  Standish 
cocktail  lounge  is  another  treat  to  visit. 
It  is  a  small,  intimate  room,  and  the 
superlative  music  which  Buddy  Bonds 
gets  from  his  Hammond  organ  is  reallv 
something  to  hear.  The  man  is  tops  in 
his  field,  ^'ou  can't  fail  to  enjoy  your- 
self at  the  Myles  Standish  lounge,  espe- 
cially if  you  like  entertainment  with 
your  leisurely  drink. 

♦  »  »  The  Hotel  Puritan's  Old 
/lustoii  cocktail  lounge  is  another  very 
nice  ])lace  to  visit.  It  is  so  exactly 
Boston  that  you  wonder  why  you 
haven't  made  it  a  regular  stop  on  your 
night  out. 

\  es,  these  lounges  which  we  have 
mentioned  are  stand-out  places  to  visit. 
I'Lach  has  an  atmos])here  and  character 
of  its  own.  Each  serves  fine  licjuors 
and  provides  ])leasant  relaxation. 

— B.  K.  P. 


'Be  careful,  Sarge  says  if  we  break  any  of  this  we 
won't  pet  a  vass  tonipht!" 
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Jass 

*  *  •  Capitol  Fvecords  has  re- 
cently released  the  "New  American 
Jazz  Album",  boasting  such  stars  as 
Jack  Teagarclen,  Jimniie  Xoone,  Zutty 
Singleton,  Pete  Johnson,  Peggy  Lee, 
and  others.  A  host  of  publications  such 
as  Variety,  Mctroiwine,  Downbeat , 
backed  to  no  small  degree  by  loud  cries 
from  Capitol  itself,  have  been  bellow- 
ing that  the  album  is  one  of  the  great- 
est jazz-record  contributions  ever 
made  for  the  imblic.  Their  arguments 
are  not  lost  on  the  listener,  for  the  al- 
bum is  well-worth  hearing. 

The  trombone  and  the  voice  of  Jack 
Teagarden  are  the  main  attractions  of 
the  work.  Teagarden  is  at  his  best  in 
Clarn-Bakc  In  B  Flat,  playing  a  superb 
hot  trombone  to  a  nice  Joe  Sullivan 
piano  background.  Shorty  Cherock  is 
on  the  other  side  playing  his  trumpet 
in  Someday  Sivcetheart.  The  only  un- 
fortunate record  in  the  otherwise  ex- 
cellent albtim,  is  something  called 
Casanova's  Lament,  which  features 
Jack  Teagarden  singing  some  rather 
insipid  and  fantastic  lyrics  which  start, 
"I  was  born  at  midnight  and  by  morn- 
ing I  could  talk".  The  guitar  back- 
ground is  ra'her  pleasant,  however. 

*  *  •  Decca  Records  offers  Art 
Tatum  doing  a  superb  job  of  jazzing 
the  classics  in  his  interpretation  of 
Dvorak's  Hunioresquc  and  of  Mas- 
senet's Elegic.  There  is  a  certain  deli- 
cate and  artistic  manner  in  Tatum's 
playing  which  differs  from  the  rather 
bitter  scrubbings  that  Hazel  Scott  and 
Mary  Lou  Williams  give  to  the 
classics.  Christine  Chatman  plays  some 
fancy  and  pleasant  boogie-woogie  on  a 
Decca  record  entitled  Naptoivn  Boogie. 
She  starts  ofif  the  record  with  a  blood- 
curdling shriek  which  is  enough  to 
make  you  sit  up  and  take  notice.  We've 
always  had  a  prejudice  against  squeal- 
ing pianists  but  Chatman 's  playing  is 
goofl  enough  to  make  us  forget.  She 
ends  the  record  with  another  cry  and 
gets  you  all  keyed  up  for  the  other  side 
which  is  Mabel  Smith  doing  Hurry, 
Hurry.  Interest  in  Hurry.  Hurry  is  in 
the  words  and  a  little  phrase  at  the 
finale  which  we  couldn't  catch. 

.  .  .  D  ECCA  has  produced  a  fine 
record  by  Woody  Herman  entitled 
IV ho  Dat  Up  Th  ere,  which  is  one  of 


-^I  '^'hestr^s  in  the  county  , 

yoail  alwaijS  jind  tKem  in  t/ie  i/^ 

^  Temce'Bpom 

Vinner  dancing  nicjhthj  except  Sunday 
4  Supper  dancing  Tuesday  througK  Saturday 

Hotel  SiatUr 

D  B.  Stanbro,  MANAGER. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

New  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  . .  . 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  offers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 


radio  and  bath  (tub  $6§50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 
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New  York's  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Music  by  PAYSON  RE 
and  his  Orchestra. 

CARL  F.  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRECTION:  EMIL  H.  RONAY 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  Al  49th  ST.,NEWYORK  22, N.  Y. 
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TO  THE 

Lincolnsliire 

r  COCKTAILS 
J""'  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

84    BEACON  STREET 


Leisurely  Dining  .  .  . 

Here  in  the  'charming  atmos- 
phere of  our  delightful  dining 
room  you'll  thoroughly  epjoy 
the  'delicious  meals  graciously 
served. 

Luncheons  from  75c 
Dinners  from  $1.45 
Your  Family  will  like  our 
Sunday  Specials 

Menu  on  request 
George  W.  Cushman.  Mgr. 


the  most  pleasant  things  we've  heard 
in  a  long  time.  The  theme  of  the  rec- 
ord, which  starts  off  with  a  whole  choir 
of  growling  trumpets,  has  to  do  with 
a  poor  man  who  hears  noises  above  his 
head,  and  upon  inquiring,  "Who  dat 
up  there",  is  answered  "Who  dat  down 
there".  On  and  on  the  confusion  goes 
and  is  thoroughly  delightful.  The  only 
detriment  to  the  record  is  the  other  side 
which  is  Let  Me  Love  You  Tonight, 

•  •  •  Another  single  record  which 
we  became  very  fond  of  was  the  Stan 
Kenton  recording  of  his  theme  song 
Artistry  in  Rhythm.  Starting  out  in  an 
impressive  concerto  style  with  the 
basic  five  note  tune,  Kenton  empties 
into  boogie  which  is  backed  by  a  strong 
double-bass  and  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing and  novel  effect.  The  plattermate  is 
entitled  Eager  Beaver,  which  does  no 
more  than  show  that  Kenton  has  the 
superb  gift  of  combining  piano  and 
orchestra. 

•  •  •  Lionel  Hampton  and  his 
band  have  recorded  a  whole  group  of 
works  and  most  of  them  are  very  good. 
China  Stomp  featuring  Hampton  at 
the  piano  is  an  almost  unbelievable  dis- 
play of  speedy  barrel-house.  Its  platter- 
mate is  Rhythm,  Rhythm  with  Hamp- 
ton's vibra-harp  prevalent.  Hampton 
Boogie  with  a  whole  series  of  myste- 
rious incantations  and  hootings  also 
features  Hampton  on  piano,  and  has 
been  a  popular  buy  for  Hampton-lov- 
ers. Versatile  Mr.  Hampton  can  be 
heard  on  drums  in  a  work  entitled 
Dnmi  Stomp,  but  the  virtue  of  that  rec- 
ord is  on  the  other  side  in  a  composi- 
tion called  Confessin',  which  somehow 


arouses  through  its  sleazy  sleepiness, 
thoughts  of  steins  of  martinis,  etc., 
which  is  what  we  always  thought  jazz 
was  supposed  to  do. 

Other  fine  Hampton  recordings  are 
Piano  Stomp  and  /  Surrender  Dear, 
the  latter  featuring  a  great  unknown 
trumpet,  playing  to  vibra-harp  back- 
ground music.  I'm  I)i  The  Mood  For 
Swing,  SJioc  Shiners  Drag,  I  Found 
A  New  Baby,  Four  Or  Five  Times 
are  other  Victor-sponsored  Hampton 
recordings. 

*  •  *  Benny  Goodman  has  re- 
cently recorded  a  sextet  album  which 
is  fine  if  you  like  Goodman  sextet 
music.  The  clarinet  is  at  its  best  in 
Flying  Home  and  Air  Mail  Special, 
but  we  found  the  album  somewhat  in- 
sipid. Now  that  we're  in  the  mood,  it 
might  be  nice  to  mention  a  Colombia 
recording  by  Harry  James,  which  fea- 
tures Lynn  Richards  tooling  through 
an  unfortunate  Don't  Take  Your  Love 
From  Me.  On  the  other  side  is  Frank 
Sinatra,  who  has  the  right  idea  in  a 
mess  called  It's  Funny  To  Everybody 
But  Mc. 

•  •  .  M^ORTON  Downey  offers  a 
Decca  record  in  which  he  sings  Spring 
Will  Be  A  Little  Late  This  Year  from 
the  Universal  motion  picture  Christ- 
mas Holiday.  If  you  like  IMorton 
Downey's  soprano  singing,  the  record 
is  a  fine  one,  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  it's  great  for  the  kiddies  too,  with 
a  Morton  Downey  arrangement  of 
Christopher  Robin  Is  Saying  His 
Prayers  on  the  other  side. 

— George  Plimpton 


'Do  you  hear  the  faucet  dripping?' 


BRAEMORE 

COMMONWEALTH  AVE-fflS  KeJtmouS&i. 
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The  Hotel  fen^de 

534  BEACON  ST..  BOSTON 
acitHAito  SMMPg/ro  sa/zos^      gcm.  mg/i. 
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CREDIT  ON  THE  LINE 

"Good  morning,  sir!  What  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

"Are  you  the  people  who  ad- 
vertised the  ninety-three  piece  set 
of  solid  china?" 

'Right  you  are,  sir!  It's  just  one 
of  the  Terwilliger  Easy  Payment 
Credit  Jewelry  Bazaar's  many  big 
summer  specials,  available  for  a 
limited  time  only,  no  carrying 
charges,  no  extra  charge  for  credit 
— in  fact,  practically  no  charge  at 
all!  Imagine  owning  this  com- 
plete, ninety-three  piece  solid 
china  set,  guaranteed  to  last  for 
years  as  a  family  heirloom,  for 
only  $4.61!  What  a  bargain,  sir! 
What  a  stupendous  bargain!" 

'Uh — yes.  Well,  I'd  like  to  buy 
one." 

"Right  you  are,  sir!  You  can 
buy  one — on  the  Terwilliger  Easy 
Payment  Credit  Jewelry  Com- 
pany's easy  payment  credit  plan. 
You  know,  Terwilliger  is  the 
friendly  jeweler,  his  prices 
beamed  right  on  your  budget. 
Your  money  will  go  a  longer  way 
when  you  patronize  this  modern, 
up-to-the-second  jewelry  mart. 
Now,  just  fill  out  this  sheet  with 
your  name,  occupation,  salary,  so- 
cial security  number,  draft  status, 
wife's  name,  number  of  depend- 
ents, make  of  auto  you  own — " 

"Just  a  minute.  I  don't  want 
to  use  the  credit  plan.  I  want  to 
pay  cash." 

" — number  of  years  you've  been 
driving  a  car,  serial  numbers  of 
your  life  insurance  policies,  your 
doctor's  name,  your  dentist's,  your 
— what's  that  you  say,  sir?" 
"1  want  to  pay  cash." 
"It  seems  to  me  I  heard  you  say 
lyou  want  to  pay  cash.  Perhaps 
jyou  don't  understand,  sir.  Ter- 
williger's  Easy  Payment  Credit 
Plan  gives  you  the  things  you've 
always  imagined  in  your  home — 
at  no  extra  charge!  Now  you  can 
realize  your  life-long  dreams,  own 
the  things  you've  always  desired! 
Just  fill  out  this  blank  and  avail 
yourself  of  the  easy — " 

"No,  no,  no!    I  want  to  pay  cash! 


CURRENTLY  IN  OUR  OVAL  ROOM 


*    THE  * 

HARTMANS 

World's  Famous  Dance  Satirists 


HARRY  GREENE 

and  his  Orchestra  ^ 

For  Dinner  and  Supper  Dancing 

TWO  SHOWS  NIGHTLY  8  AND  11  P.  M. 
(Saturdays  8  and  10:45) 

^     ^    NO  COVER  CHARGE  UNTIL  10  P.M. 

if       ir       COMING  THANKSGIVING  NIGHT       ir  if 

RENAY    UFNIITA  singing  Star  of  "By  Jupiter!"    -    Radio's  "Duffy's  Tavern" 

UfcHHI     ItnUIH  The  Thursday  Night  Camel  Show 


NANCY  &  MICHAEL 


One  of  America's  Finest  and  Youngest  Ballet  Teams 


THE    COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 


it  Bairm^e 


Headquarters  for 

SAVING  WITH  SAFETY 

SOUND  HOME.FINANCING 

LOW.COST 
SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 


The  Boston  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank 

30  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON 

1906  Centre  Street  696  Centre  Street 

West  Roxbury  Jamaica  Plain 

WAR  SAVINGS  BONDS  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  OFFICES 
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eMoiel  SUenjcUan 

offers  you  unexcelled 

facilities 
for  banquets,  dances, 
wedding  receptions, 
teas 


91  Bay  State  Road 
Boston,  Mass. 

KENmore  2960 
Howard  R.  Wiley 

Resident  Manager 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 


Can't  you  hear  me,  man?  Cash!" 

"Oh,  my  goodness.  This  is  highly 
irregular.  I'm  not  sure  I  know 
what  to  do — I'll  have  to  call  Mr. 
Terwilliger.  Oh,  Mr.  Terwilli- 
ger!" 

"Yes,  Schermerhorn?  What  is 
it?  Terwilliger,  of  the  Terwilliger 
Easy  Payment  Credit  Jewelry 
Emporium,  is  always  ready  to 
serve!" 

"Mr.  Terwilliger,  this  man  wants 
to  buy  one  of  our  ninety-three 
piece  china  dinner  sets — " 

"Of  course.  Why  shouldn't  he 
be  eager  to  take  advantage  of  this 
miraculous  value?  Just  have  him. 
fill  out  the—" 

"But  I  want  to  pay  cash!" 

"Hear  that,  Mr.  T?  He  wants 
to  pay  cash!" 

"Yes!    I  want  to  pay  cash!" 

"What's  that,  Mr.  Terwilliger? 
Oh,  1  get  it.  All  right,  mister — 
get  out!  Out!" 

"Out?" 

"OUT!" 

"But—" 

"OUT!" 

"Close  call,  Mr.  Terwilliger." 

"Close,  indeed.  And  let's  hope 
Terwilliger's  Easy  Payment  Cred- 
it Jewelry  Festival  of  Bonanzas 
has  no  more  customers  like  that!" 

— Rick  Boyd 

SAVE  YOUR 
WASTE  PAPER 
FOR  SALVAGE 


I 


•/.V. 


Designed 
tor  You  .  .  . 


JSounge 


An  intimate  rendezvous  with  gay 
entertainment.     Ideal  for  cock- 
tails a  deux.  .  .  .  Choice  liquors, 
superb  service 


;^mvles  Standish 


i 


BEACON  ST.  at  Bay  Statte  Rd. 
Sheraton  Operated 


When  in 

NEW  YORK 

do  as  many  of  America's  most  sea- 
soned travelers  do — stop  at  the 
Plaza  facing  Central  Park.  Rooms 
are  spacious  and  comfort-planned. 
And  you're  in  the  very  center  of 
Manhattan's  most  favored  district. 

Tariff  from  84  p^r  person 

(2  in  a  rb4in) 
Siufiip  roonifi  are  from  86 


ver7 

•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Corr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 

Washington  St.  at  Avery 
HANcock  1200 
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VIGIL  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN 

For  a  moment  the  intense  still- 
ness, the  immensity  of  flat  earth 
stretching  out  into  fields  of  yellow- 
wheat  stubble  under  the  soft  red 
and  purple  slants  of  twilight, 
brought  a  feeling  of  quiet  sadness 
!to  Hon.  Somehow  Sunday  was 
too  quiet,  too  filled  with  the  soft 
[music  of  bells  and  drowsy  organ 
music.  Always  the  long  slow 
quiet  of  Sunday  twilight  made 
him  feel  this  way. 

He  crossed  the  road,  being  quite 
careful  to  lift  his  feet  so  that  the 
dust  would  not  spoil  the  polish  on 
!his  new  Sunday  shoes,  and  walked 
islowly  through  the  village  park. 
He,  walked  past  the  flower  beds 
and  the  iron  benches  and  sat  down 
on  the  rim  of  the  stone  basin 
where  the  spray  from  the  foun- 
tain fell  in  a  mist  of  bright  colors. 
The  park  was  like  a  small  green 
sland,  and  for  a  moment  he  was 
act  eleven  years  old.  He  was 
jg?less.  He  was  a  wise  elf  who 
lad  come  out  of  purple  and  gold 
shadows  into  the  tiny  clearing 
circled  by  walls  of  towering  green 
This,  he  remembered,  was  The 
:astle. 

Sara  had  first  called  this  place 
The  Castle.  Sara  was  twelve.  She 
lad  been  Ron's  friend  for  a  long 
ime.  They  had  played  here  and 
hey  had  sat  together  in  quiet 
everence  as  the  sun  turned  the 
pray  into  a  thousand  tiny  jewels. 
The  fountain  was  the  treasure 
com  always. 

Ron  reached  down  into  the  basin 
nd  touched  the  water.  It  was  like 
aking  part  in  a  strange  and  holy 
acrament,  and  somehow  it  made 
lim  feel  closer  to  Sara,  less  lonely, 
t  had  been  almost  a  month  now 
ince  Sara  had  been  there  with 
im.  His  mother  had  told  him 
lat  she  was  very  sick.  Once  he 
ad  taken  flowers  to  Sara's  home 
nd  a  nurse  in  a  stiff  white  uni- 
3rm  told  Ron  that  the  flowers 
/ould  help  Sara  to  get  well  sooner, 
ut  the  nurse  had  not  allowed  him 
)  see  Sara. 


Thinking  of  Sara  made  Ron  re- 
member old  Christopher  Wellman. 
Mr.  Wellman  was  little  and  bent 
and  very  old.  He  sat  on  one  of 
the  iron  benches  in  the  park  and 
read.  He  wore  heavy  thick  glasses 
and  he  was  very  nearsighted  so 
that  when  he  read  he  held  the  book 
close  to  his  face.  Most  of  the  vil- 
lagers didn't  like  Mr.  Wellman. 
They  said  that  he  was  a  strange 
man,  and  Ron's  father  had  cau- 
tioned him  about  being  too  friend- 
ly with  the  old  man.  Ron's  father 
said  that  Christopher  Wellman 
read  and  studied  too  much  and 
that  he  had  crazy  ideas. 

But  Mr.  Wellman  never  both- 
ered them  when  they  played  in 
the  park.  Sometimes  he  would 
watch  them.  He  would  sit  there 
quietly,  his  body  bent  forward  in 
rapt  attention,  as  Sara  and  Ron 
played  beside  the  fountain. 

Somehow  Ron's  thoughts  kept 
turning  to  old  Christopher  Well- 
man.  He  might  never  have  actu- 
ally spoken  to  the  old  fellow  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  he  went  to  the 
fountain  after  his  grandfather's 
funeral.  Ron  had  never  attended 
a  funeral  before,  and  the  flowers, 
the  dim  church,  and  the  tears  in 
his  mother's  eyes  had  made  him 
quietly  sad.  He  had  been  very 
fond  of  his  grandfather  and  as  he 
sat  there  thinking  about  the 
strange  finality  of  death,  trying  to 
understand  it,  Christopher  Well- 
man  left  his  bench  and  came  over 
to  the  fountain.  Mr.  Wellman  was 
carying  a  book  and  his  old  face 
was  gravely  kind.  He  told  Ron 
things  about  his  grandfather  that 
he  had  never  known.  Mr.  Well- 
man  said  that  Ron's  grandfather 
had  helped  to  build  the  village. 
He  told  Ron  about  the  early  days, 
about  wooden  sidewalks  and  about 
the  Irish  who  lived  across  the  rail- 
road in  Goosetown.  The  Irish 
raised  geese  and  drove  them  to 
marked  with  long  willow  poles. 


DO  YOUR  PART 
BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS 


BORAscnrs 


Famous  for : 

STEAKS 
CHOPS 
LOBSTER 
CHICKEN 


Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
a  visit  here 


21  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWM  UT  AVE. 
A  Step  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 

Liberty  9744 


MEETW 

Dine  for -^1 

NO  TAX,  TILL  9 
3  floor  shows  nightl(f 
Dancind  with 
2  Orchestras 

A^o  coy£/? 
A/0  MINIMUM 


BANQUETS 
BUFFETS 
PARTIES 
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And  then  they  talked  about 
death,  about  the  funeral  of  Ron's 
grandfather.  Mr.  Wellman  had 
taken  ot!  his  glasses  and  polished 
them  carefully.  He  had  said, 
"Death  is  not  so  bad,  son.  It  de- 
pends on  how  you  think  about  it. 
People  have  different  ideas,  but 
I've  always  believed  that  people 
never  really  stop  living.  They 
just  get  old  or  have  trouble  and 
pain  and  their  bodies  get  tired. 
Then  they  go  away.  But  they 
come  back."  He  had  stopped  and 
stared  down  into  the  basin  of  the 
fountain.  Then  he  said,  "You  see 
they  come  back  as  flowers  or  birds. 
They  come  back  to  this  earth  and 
they  live  all  over  again.  Mostly 
as  birds,  I  believe,  son.  Birds  are 
very  fine.  Yes,  I  think  most  peo- 
ple come  back  as  birds  .  .  ." 

Ron  had  not  told  his  mother  or 
father  what  Mr.  Wellman  said.  He 
knew  that  his  father  would  be 
very  angry.  His  father  had  said 
that  Mr.  Wellman  didn't  have  the 
proper  respect  for  God  nor  for  the 
things  which  were  taught  in  the 
Bible.  But  Ron  thought  a  great 
deal  about  what  the  old  man  had 
said  and  somehow  he  could  not  feel 
that  it  was  sinful  to  think  of  death 
that  way.  Mr.  Wellman  had  made 
it  seem  very  beautiful. 

Ron  peered  into  the  twilight 
toward  Sara's  house.  It  was  white 
like  his  own  home  and  it  seemed 
very  clean  and  lovely  with  its 
hedges  and  green  shutters.  There 
were  two  automobiles  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  then  he  saw  three 
men  leave  the  house  and  drive 
away.  For  a  moment  he  sat  quite 
still.  There  was  no  movement 
A  leaf  floated  in  the  air,  hung  for 
a  moment  suspended  in  space,  and 
then  fell  into  the  fountain  basin 
When  he  looked  up  from  the  leaf 
he  saw  the  bird.  It  came  out  of 
the  twilight  with  a  soft  flutter  of 
wings  and  perched  on  the  edge  of 
the  stone  basin.  He  could  not  re- 
member having  seen  a  bird  quite 
like  it  before.  It  looked  very 
small  and  very  lonely  and  sud- 
denly Ron  felt  afraid.  His  fear 
was  like  a  sharp,  numbing  sick- 


ness. It  made  his  mouth  dry.  His 
throat  ached  and  he  began  to 
tremble.  There  was  something  so 
terrible  about  the  silence,  the 
reaching  shadows,  the  quiet  sad- 
ness, and  the  haunting  feeling  of 
quick  terror,  which  swept  over 
him.  Then  the  bird  stretched  its 
wings  and  rose  in  the  air.  It  flew 
above  the  trees,  above  green  and 
gold  and  red  leaves,  and  then  it 
circled  the  fountain.  After  that 
it  flew  straight  into  the  pale  red 
sun. 

Gradually  his  weakness  left  him. 
He  felt  no  terror.  He  ran  through 
the  trees.  Once  he  fell  and  lay 
for  a  long  moment  against  the 
earth  with  his  face  m  the  grass. 
He  got  up  and  started  to  walk. 
There  was  no  need  to  run  now. 


He  was  not  afraid.  He  walked 
slowly,  consciously  stiffening  his 
body  so  that  he  seemed  taller.  He 
crossed  the  road  and  stood  look- 
ing over  the  hedge  at  the  front  of 
Sara's  house.  He  looked  at  the 
large  white  door  with  the  polished 
brass  knocker.  He  looked  for  a 
long  moment  at  the  small  death 
wreath  fastened  to  the  door  and 
then  he  turned  and  walked  steadily 
down  the  street.  The  pain  was 
gone.  It  would  come  back  again. 
It  would  return  during  the  long 
moments  when  he  sat  quietly  be- 
side the  fountain.  But  there  would 
be  something  more  than  this.  He 
would  watch  for  the  bird,  for  that 
small  strange  bird.  And  this  time 
the  bird  would  sing.  He  was  very 
certain  of  that. 

— Lamoine  E.  Boyle 


"Now,  this  isn't  going  to  hurt  you  a  bit.  Mr.  Jarvis!" 
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WITH  THE  THOROUGHBREDS 


•  •  *  The  old  saying  that  a  motor- 
man  on  his  clay  off  goes  for  a  ride  on 
a  trolley  holds  true  in  other  cases. 
Railroad  men  are  very  often  found 
visiting  terminals  in  other  cities  when 
vacationing.  The  phrase  "visiting  fire- 
men" doesn't  always  indicate  that  the 
visitor  is  "from  the  sticks."  The  same 
goes  for  turf  followers  should  they 
happen  to  be  on  a  vacation  and  close 
to  a  racetrack.  In  the  writer's  case, 
spending  a  couple  of  weeks  at  a  beau- 
tiful beach  in  New  Jersey,  the  urge  to 
visit  the  newest  of  American  tracks 
near  Camden  proved  to  be  quite  strong. 
Garden  State  Park  which  opened  in 
July  1942  is  staging  its  third  success- 
ful meeting  with  an  average  daily 
handle  of  over  a  million  dollars.  Lo- 
cated in  Merchantville  only  a  short 
ride  from  Philadelphia,  from  whence 
comes  most  of  the  patrons,  the  spot  is 
a  perfect  one  for  a  track.  One  would  al- 
most believe  that  he  were  at  Suffolk 
Downs,  seeing  so  many  familiar  faces 
among  the  racing  officials.  Charlie  Mc- 
Lennan, racing  secretary  and  handi- 
capper  at  the  East  Boston  track  holds 
the  same  position  at  Garden  State. 
Sidney  Brown  and  Hart  Dernham  are 
placing  judges.  The  popular  Eb  Pons 
holds  the  position  as  Clerk  of  the  Scales 
and  Willie  Doyle  doubles  as  Asst.  Pad- 
dock Judge  and  Patrol  Judge.  Jack 
Price  of  Winthrop  is  one  of  the  Patrol 
Judges.  Jack  trained  Display  "the  Iron 
Horse",  a  great  stakes  winner  and  the 
sire  of  Discovery.  Display  passed  away 
at  the  Mereworth  Stud  in  Kentucky 
on  August  24.  He  was  very  high  on  the 
list  of  the  world's  leading  money  win- 
ners. Besides  Discovery,  winner  of 
The  Bunker  Hill  Handicap  at  Suffolk 
Downs  and  the  Rhode  Island  Handi- 
cap at  Narragansett  Park,  New  Eng- 
land racegoers  will  readily  recall  two 
other  sons  of  Display,  Winter  Sport, 
winner  of  the  Rockingham  Park  Juve- 
nile Handicap  and  Supply  House,  win- 
ner of  The  Faneuil  Hall  Stakes  at  Suf- 
folk Downs. 

Interest  in  breeding  Thoroughbreds 
is  at  a  high  point  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Pavot,  Walter  M.  Jeffords' 
sensational  two  year  old  colt,  winner 
of  The  Mayflower  Stakes  at  Suffolk 
Downs  in  July,  is  a  son  of  Case  Ace, 
who  stands  at  Harmony  Hollow  Stud 


in  Harbourton,  New  Jersey.  F.  Wal- 

lis  Armstrong's  Meadowview  Farm  is 
but  a  stone's  throw  from  Garden  State 
Park.  Here  stands  Easton  whose  year- 
ling filly  out  of  Warrior  Lass  brought 
the  high  dollar  at  the  recent  sales  in 
Meadowbrook,  Long  Island.  This  one 
went  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Graham 
(Elizabeth  Arden)  for  $19,000.  The 
famous  cosmetician  spent  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
yearlings  to  date  in  1944.  Now  that 
William  Helis,  the  wealthy  Greek 
oilman  from  Louisiana  has  acquired 
the  vast  Rancocas  Farm  at  Jobstown, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  will  commence 
thoroughbred  breeding  on  a  vast  scale, 
the  "skeeter  state"  will  be  making  its 
products  heard  from  later. 

Helis  recently  paid  $100,000  for 
Valdina  Orphan  whom  racegoers  in 
this  sector  remember  as  a  participant 
in  one  of  the  greatest  races  that  ever 
took  place  at  Suffolk  Downs.  In  the 
Yankee  Handicap  of  '42  it  took  all  of 
Eddie  Arcaro's  skill  to  land  Shut  Out 
a  nose  in  front  of  "the  Orphan"  both 
carrying  scale  weight  of  126  pounds. 
Helis  paid  $66,000  for  a  yearling  at  last 
year's  sale  and  as  yet  the  colt,  called 
Pericles,  has  not  been  able  to  get  to  the 
post.  Recently  sports  writers  gathered 
outside  the  huge  paddock  at  the  Stud 
barn  at  Rancocas  Farm,  while  Mr. 
Helis  entered  the  paddock  and  called 
to  Pericles. 

Over  came  the  colt  and  nudged 
Helis'  shoulder  like  a  big  puppy.  Helis 
pushed  Pericles'  handsome  head 
around  to  face  the  crowd.  "See  those 
men  out  there,"  he  said,  "they're  the 
ones  that  say  you're  no  good ;  you're 
broken  down  ;  you've  got  a  bowed  ten- 
don. Go  away  I  don't  want  you  any- 
more." He  patted  the  colt  affectionately 
and  walked  away.  Pericles  tossed  his 
head,  snorted  and  followed  Helis 
around  the  paddock.  Helis  stopped, 
rubbed  the  colt's  nose  and  gave  him  a 
lump  of  sugar.  He  is  very  fond  of  the 
colt  even  though  he  may  prove  to  be  a 
lemon.  In  contrast  to  this  expensive 
yearling  the  announcement  comes  that 
at  last  Mrs.  Albert  Sabath  has  decided 
to  retire  Alsab.  When  this  son  of  Good 
Goods  was  auctioned  off  at  Saratoga 
in  1940  he  brought  only  $700.  He  be- 
came ope  of  the  best  juveniles  the  fol- 


lowing year,  starting  twenty-two  times 
and  winning  fifteen  races  and  earning 
$100,000.  Bostonians  will  remember 
his  first  start  at  Suffolk  Downs  when 
he  was  beaten  by  Eternal  Bull  in  The 
Myles  Standish  Stakes.  He  came  back 
two  weeks  later  to  win  the  Mayflower 
.Stakes  with  Syl's  Jimmy  second  and 
Eternal  Bull  third.  As  a  three  year  old 
Alsab  won  nine  races  in  twenty-three 
starts  including  The  Preakness,  With- 
ers, Lawrence  Realization  and  Ameri- 
can Derby.  It  was  on  September  19  at 
Narragansett  Park  that  Alsab  beat  the 
mighty  Whirlaway  in  a  race  the  New 
Englanders  who  were  present  will  be 
telling  their  grandchildren  about  in 
years  to  come  and  proudly  declaring 
"I  was  there  that  day".  The  mile  and 
three  sixteenths  Narrangansett  Cham- 
pionship went  down  in  turf  history  as 
the  most  thrilling  contest  ever  held  in 
this  sector.  Alsab  won  by  the  scantiest 
of  noses,  getting  a  $25,000  purse. 

The  son  of  Good  Goods  started  five 
times  in  '43  winning  but  once  and  this 
year  finished  out  of  the  money  in  his 
only  start.  His  record  stands  51  starts, 
25  wins,  11  seconds  and  5  thirds  earn- 
ing $350,015.  Some  profit  on  a  $700 
investment ! !  Buyers  at  the  yearling 
sales  this  year,  from  Massachusetts, 
were  rather  scarce,  only  one  purchaser 
was  listed  from  the  Old  Bay  State.  He 
was  Arthur  O.  Cotton  of  Lexington, 
who  got  a  bay  colt  by  Bel  Aethel  out  of 
Vixen  Lassie  by  Sir  Barton  for  $3,200. 
One  of  the  best  bargains  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  Saratoga  yearling  sales  was 
Little  Beans  a  $550  purchase  by  Mrs. 
L.  Palladino  of  Boston.  As  a  two  year 
old  this  bay  son  of  Mirafel  and  Florhi 
won  two  stakes.  The  Maplewood  and 
The  Eastern  Shore  and  about  $15,000 
in  winning  purses  in  1940.  His  stable 
is  attempting  to  get  him  back  to  the 
races  and  feel  he  can  gather  a  few  more 
purses.  Charles  F.  Adams  picked  up 
some  nice  colts  and  fillies  last  season 
at  the  Lexington  Fall  Sales  for  the  ac- 
count of  his  daughter-in-law  Mrs. 
Weston  W.  Adams,  Son  Admiral,  Ke- 
wee  Dee,  Flying  Bridge  and  others.  If 
a  person  thinks  that  betting  the  races 
is  gambling,  they  should  try  buying 
untried  yearlings.  Boy !  that's  real 
gambling. 

— Ed  Gushing 
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EVENINGS 

8:30 
MATINEES 

2:30 


TICKETS  NOW 
ON  SALE 

at 

BOSTON  GARDEN 

Also    Filene's  Jor- 
dan's, and  Arena 

Mail  Orders  with 
Check  or  Money 
Order  Accepted 

Positively  no  phone 
orders 

CHILDREN 
under  12  Years 
Vz  Price,  All  Shows 


13'"  Annual 
WORLD'S  CHAMPIONSHIP 

UODEO 


Featuring 

IN  PERSON 

ROY  ROGERS 

and  his  horse  "TRIGGER" 

Courtesy  Republic  Pictures 


MATINEES — Saturdays  and  Sundays 
Res.  Seats  $1.20-$1.80-$2.40 
Adm.  60c  tax  incl. 


BOSTON  GARZ>€N 


MISS  HARRIET  A.  ROBESON 


MISS  HARRIET  A.  ROBESON 

Once  upon  an  afternoon,  a  sol- 
dier stepped  politely  up  to  a  lady 
and  asked  quietly,  "Pardon,  Ma'am, 
are  you  a  sergeant?". 

"  A  sergeant,  indeed!"  the  lady 
answered,  "I'm  a  general." 

The  lady  was  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Robeson,  Chairman  of  Volunteer 
Special  Services  of  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  Red  Cross, 
a  thoroughly  delightful  person  who 
really  knows  all  the  answers.  The  ^ 
soldier  boy's  identity  was  not  given 
to  us,  but  we  can  say  this  for  him, 
he  had  some  basis  for  his  inquiry. 
On  the  blue-gray  of  Miss  Robe- 
son's regulation  jacket  sleeve,  are 
three  bright  red  chevrons  and  a 
stripe  to  indicate  her  thirteen 
years  of  service  to  Red  Cross. 
Either  they  confused  the  lad  or 
encouraged  him  to  be  facetious. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be,  there's 
an  element  of  truth  in  the  answer 
he  got.  The  lady  is  not  a  General. 
Her  importance,  however,  by  way 
of  contribution  to  the  war  effort, 
should  scatter  at  least  the  equiva  - 
lent of  a  few  stars  on  her  shoul- 
ders when  the  day  of  reckoning 
arrives. 

Her  job  demands  the  ingenuity 
and  energy  of  Super-woman,  and 
Miss  Robeson  delivers  both  very 
nicely.  Under  her  jurisdiction 
are  ten  Special  Volunteer  Service 
Corps  whose  chairmen  she  selects 
and  supervises.  She  is  chief  or- 
ganizer, administrator  and  pro- 
motion expert  of  these  corps  which 
include  such  differentiated  groups 
as  Staff  Assistants,  Nurses'  Aides, 
Gray  Ladies,  Production  Work- 
ers and  Canteen  Workers.  Then 
there  are  Motor  Corps  Members, 
Home  Service  Aides,  and  the  two 
recent  additions.  Dietitian  Aides 
and  Arts  and  Skills  Workers. 

Should  a  remark  be  made  about 
the  complexity  of  the  set-up,  Miss 
Robeson  promptly  hauls  out  a 
ponderous,  self-compiled  volume 
she  calls  her  "Good  Book"  and 
opens  up  an  organization  and  job 
analysis  plan  that  is  flawless  to 
the  last  detail.   "I  consider  it  quite 


a  monument,"  she  says.  "And  I 
feel  I  could  walk  out  of  here  to- 
morrow and  my  successor  could 
take  over  without  too  much  con- 
fusion." 

Her  latter  statement  is  question- 
able. Miss  Robeson's  leadership 
is  not  to  be  duplicated  so  very 
easily,  for  though  she  claims  to  be 
prosaic  and  unimaginative,  her 
co-workers  find  her  an  inspiring 
leader.  She  knows  how  to  dele- 
gate authority  and  also  how  to  roll 
up  her  sleeves  and  wrestle  with 
her  own  responsibilities  as  well. 


Born  in  Brookline,  an  only  girl 
adored  by  two  brothers.  Miss  Rob- 
eson went  the  usual  round  of  gram- 
mar school  there,  to  Miss  Ward's 
fashionble  finishing  school  in  Bos- 
ton, and  afterwards  to  the  Boston 
Museum  School  of  Art  for  four 
years  where  she  got  a  certificate 
in  applied  ornament  and  design. 
She  is  naturally  and  by  training 
artistic,  and  she  brings  her  love 
of  beauty  to  everything  she  does. 
Most  of  the  cleverly  blended  flower 
arrangements  at  17  Gloucester 
Street,  Special  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice's Headquarters,  are  apprecia- 
tively attributed  to  Miss  Robeson. 


Miss  Harriet 
Actually,  when  the  time  is  ripe 

for  change  in  the  far  distant  fu- 
ture, Miss  Robeson's  successor 
will  inherit,  with  the  "Good  Book", 
a  steep  challenge  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards set  by  a  woman  whose  exper- 
ience, background  and  native  abil- 
ity have  equipped  her  to  handle 


A.  Robeson 
her  job  expertly. 

Even  now,  as  she  plans  her  first 
month  off  in  four  years,  she  turns 
towards  Rockport  for  its  ever- 
changing,  rugged  outdoor  scenes 
which  are  especially  tempting  to 
put  on  canvas.  Her  favorite  sub- 
jects are  rural  landscapes  empha- 
sizing the  natural  construction  of 
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the  land  rather  than  the  man-made 
objects  on  it. 

What  Miss  Robeson  calls  "the 
best  investment  I  ever  made'  was 
the  trip  she  took  around  the  world 
when  she  was  in  her  early  twen- 
ties. At  that  exciting  age,  she 
came  into  a  legacy  of  $5,000  and 
asserted  her  independence  by 
"blowing"  the  total  sum  on  the 
kind  of  travel  we  all  dream  about 
on  rainy  Tuesdays.  Accompanied 
by  an  older  woman,  she  sailed  to 
Japan  on  the  same  boat  with  the 
Tatt  party  of  Congressmen  going 
to  the  Philippines  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection. Alice  Roosevelt,  chap- 
eroned by  Mabel  Thorpe  Board- 
man,  and  Nicholas  Longworth 
were  among  the  notables  aboard 
For  thirteen  months,  she  traveled 
as  the  spirit  moved  her  and  pro- 
longed her  stay  in  sections  of  Asia 
that  enchanted  her  more  than 
others.  She  spent  four  months  in 
Japan,  where  she  studied  art,  vis- 
ited with  Secretary  Taft  in  an  ori- 
ental palace  and  explored  far-in- 
land places  upon  which  the  aver- 
age tourist  neve  rsets  foot. 

From  Japan,  the  lucky  young 
lady  and  her  companion  went  on 
to  Korea  and  China.  Then  came 
the  magic  of  India,  Egypt,  land 
of  the  Pyramids  and  mysterious 
temples  along  the  Nile,  Smyrna, 
Greece  and  Constantinope.  A 
few  months  after  returning  home, 
Miss  Robeson  lost  her  father,  and 
she  and  her  mother  lived  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  for  several  years.  She 
can  get  rapturous  on  the  subject 
of  her  travels  and,  should  she  ever 
feel  inclined  to  record  in  leather- 
bound  form  some  of  her  impres- 
sions gathered  abroad,  she  might 
amass  a  fortune. 

Today,  the  tall,  self-assured 
woman,  who  goes  about  her  busi- 
ness with  efficiency-plus,  reflects 
many  things  New  Englanders  hold 
dear  —  independence,  dignity, 
breeding,  and  the  grit  and  subtle 
humor  that  seems  to  break  ob- 
stacles wide  open.  As  a  descend- 
ant of  New  England  people,  these 
are  her  heritage.  But  her  pere- 
grinations have  given  Miss  Robe- 


son great  mental  breadth.  She 
further  reflects  a  universal  culture 
and  understanding  of  all  kinds  of 
people  which  only  study  and  actual 
living  on  foreign  soil  can  achieve. 
And,  not  to  be  overlooked,  her 
conversation  has  a  delectable  Con- 
tinental avor  tflhat  holds  her  lis- 
teners indefinitely. 

The  outbreak  of  the  first  World 
War  brought  Miss  Robeson  and 
her  mother  back  to  the  United 
States  and,  like  the  best  of  girls, 
she  busied  herself  in  the  Home 
Service  Department  of  Red  Cross. 
In  response  to  General  Pershing's 
request  that  people  be  sent  over- 
seas to  teach  soldiers  in  Army 
Hospitals  crafts  to  keep  their  minds 
occupied  and  help  them  regain 
the  use  of  injured  limbs  and 
nerves,  Miss  Robeson  took  a  course 
in  Occupational  Therapy.  With- 
out any  loss  of  time,  she  was  sent 
to  New  York  at  the  head  of  a  unit 


and  waited  there  six  weeks  for 
sailing  orders  which  never  camel 
The  Armistice  came  instead.  I 

Occupational  Therapy,  like  mosfli 
other  new  sciences,  was  accepte<» 
slowly  and  warily.    Miss  Robeson| 
did  her  share  of  pioneering  anc 
prejudice  preventing,  working  foi 
fifteen  years  in  hospitals  and  in 
stitutions  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington.   She  has  known  great  sat 
isfaction    watching    the  science 
grow  by  lepas  and  bounds  anc 
having  a  dexterous  finger  in  tht 
pie.    As  Assistant  Director  of  Oc- 
cupational Therapy  in  New  YorP 
State,  she  visited  and  supervisee 
24  state  mental  hospitals  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  feeble  minded 

Although  Occupational  Ther 
apy  is  now  a  full-grown  profes 
sion  and  Miss  Robeson  has  turnec 
her  attention  to  other  war-time 
exigencies,  it  still  occupies  a  rinj 
in  the  three-ring  circus  she  call.' 
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her  life.  She  gives  many  hours 
and  the  benefit  of  her  experience 
to  several  organizations  in  Boston 
today. 

Miss  Robeson  thought  she  was 
retiring  in  1930,  came  back  to  Bos- 
ton, re-established  residence  here, 
and  started  out  in  good  faith  to  be 
a  lady  of  leisure.  But  along  came 
Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman  (of  the 
trip  around  the  world  episode). 
She  was  then  National  Director 
of  Volunteer  Service  and  a  lady 
cognizant  of  talent  when  she  saw 
it.  Her  persuasion  caused  Miss 
Robeson  to  take  over  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Gray  Lady  Serv- 
ice in  the  Boston  Chapter  for  one 
year,  just  to  get  it  going.  The 
time  limit  has  been  exceeded  by 
twelve  years  so  far  —  and  very 
probably  will  be  by  many  more. 
"My  retirement  really  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  career,"  Miss 
Robeson  said,  adjusting  her  horn- 
rimmed glasses  and  smiling  as  if 
she  were  glad  it  happened  that 
way. 

The  trend  today  towards  pay- 
ing jobs  or  definite  Service  jobs 
like  WAVES  or  WAC  is  the  most 
troublesome  fly  in  her  ointment. 
Women  are  earning  fantastic 
amounts  of  money,  what  with  the 
manpower  shortage  and  new  jobs 
being  created  in  practically  every 
field  of  endeavor.  About  80  per 
cent  of  Miss  obeson's  volunteers 
are  married  women  with  fam- 
ilies, who  devote  one  or  two  days 
a  week  to  Red  Cross  and  rush  home 
at  night  to  get  Johnnie's  supper 
and  put  hi  mto  bed.  Some  house- 
wives are  able  to  give  only  one- 
half  a  day  a  week.  "Our  prob- 
lem," Miss  Robeson  said,  "is  how 
to  get  enough  volunteers  to  do  the 
tremendous  job  assigned  us."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  is  not 
too  discouraging,  though  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
The  population  of  the  Boston  Met- 
ropolitan territory  is  1,200,000 
out  of  which  the  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice has  35,000  women  at  work. 

One  has  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop latent  talents  in  Volunteer 
Service.  "I've  discovered  a  new 
method  for  handling  problem  chil- 
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dren,"  Miss  Robeson  said,  with  a 
reminiscent  smile  at  her  secretary. 
Not  so  long  ago,  a  refugee  ship 
came  into  Boston  Harbor  carrying 
a  load  of  English  women  who  had 
married  Canadian  fliers  and  were 
on  their  way  to  Canada  to  join 
their  husbands  at  their  home  bases. 
They  were  coralled  in  North  Sta- 
tion, some  of  them  with  laps-full 
of  children,  and  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice commenced  the  dawn  to  dusk 
task  of  taking  care  of  its  charges. 
Comfortable  hotel  rooms  were  se- 
cured for  these  temporary  guests 
of  the  U.S.A.  and,  once  settled  and 
fed,  a  general  clamor  arose  among 
them  for  beauty  parlors.  One  girl 
said  that  her  husband  remembered 
her  as  a  blonde  and  was  loath  to 
disillusion  him. 

Of  course.  Red  Cross  could  never 
allow  that  to  happen  to  a  flier. 
She  was  guided  to  the  best  beauti- 
cian in  the  environs  of  North  Sta- 


tion, leaving  her  "enfant  terrible" 
bellowing  and  roaring  from  the 
time  she  departed  until  the  meta- 
morphosis  was  accomplished. 
Everyone  had  a  turn  at  trying  to 
quiet  the  lusty  little  Englishman 
but  the  entire  staff  gave  up  after 
each  psychological  device  it  knew 
had  failed.  "Then  the  old  maid 
took  over,"  Miss  Robeson  said.  "I 
kept  the  child  walking  until  sheer 
exhaustion  set  in  and  he  couldn't 
make  a  sound."  Now,  whenever 
a  particularly  troublesome  child 
comes  along,  her  reputation 
catches  up  with  her  and  Miss 
Robeson  is  called  in  to  do  her  stuff. 
Volunteer  Servicers  boast  that, 
given  any  situation  involving  hu- 
man relationships.  Miss  Robeson 
can  untangle  it.  It  is  understand- 
able why  they  make  such  broad 
statements,  when  you  meet  the 
lady. 

— Phyllis  Marks 


WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room.  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave,  (MU.  9-7920). 

Glass  Hat  Hotel  Bp'ni'>"t  Plaza  Lex. 
Ave.  &  49th  St  (WI.  2-1200).  Pa^'son 
Re's  orchesti'P  and  entertainment. 
Dinner  from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat  .  hols., 
hoi.  eves.  $2.50  after  10  p.m.  and 
S2.00  other  davs. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Gr'M  45th  St.  &  Madi- 
son Ave.     ^MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Actor's    Broadway    Cockta'l  I-otmge, 

Hotel  Astor.  Times  Square     (CI.  6- 

6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lmr'>In.  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500V  Snn  $100  week- 
days. $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rou^e,  Hotel  Pe'^'T^ylvan'a.  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

ro<-oanut  Grove,  Park  Ceitral  Hotel. 
56th  St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din. 
from  $2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays; 
other  days  from  $2  A  roof  top  fun 
spot  overlooking  the  East  and  Hud- 
son ivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only 
$1  for  dinner  and  show:  no  cover,  no 
min.) 

Gr^en    Room    Hotel    Edison,    47th    &  . 
B'way.     (CI.  6-5000).     Dinner  from 
$2.00-$2.50    Sat.    &    Sun.     Min.  $2 
Mon. -Wed.;  $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victor'a  Chatter'^ox  Bar,  7th  Ave. 
at  51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7 
daily.  Famous  Candlelight  Room — 
Luncheon  from  50c — Dinner  from 
90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel,  Hotel  McAlnm,  34th  St. 
&  Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Depend- 
able cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.75,  No  cov.  Min.  Friday 
after  9.30.  $1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grotto  like 
room 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St. 
&  8th  Ave.  ^ME.  3-1000).  Dinner 
from  $2.  Cover  $1  after  10  p.m.  exc. 
Sat.  an  dholiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Green- 
wich Village.  Dinner  from  $1.25.  3 
shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  sup- 
per.   No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10 
except  Sat.  when  it  i.s  $3. 

Cerutti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60). 
EL.  5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25, 
Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coo  Rouge.  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Sophisticated  din- 
ing place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50 
after  10:30 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain  Show  at  8:30,  11.30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.^5.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun. 
and  hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  lunch- 
eon, dinner  an  don  thru  the  evening. 
Entertainment. 


Greenwich  Villai^e  Inn,  2  Sheridan 
Square.  ^'CH.  2-6165).  Dinner 
from  $2. 

Hour  Glass,  Marv  O'Brien's,  42  East 
53rd  St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cock- 
tail hour,  dinner,  supper,  continuous 
entertainment.    Open  till  4  a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  place.  Good  food — 
dancing.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  shov./  at  8  and 
12.  Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2 
weekdays;  $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show 
at  8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after 
10  p.m.  weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover 
ever.  Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4 
Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR. 
3-9595.  Famous  for  Mushk  Steak 
and  a  big  International  Revue.  Din- 
ner $1.65. 

One  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 
Distinguished  cuisine. 

Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.  See  for 
yourself  this  lovely  dining  spot. 
Luncheon  from  $1.    Dinner  from  $2. 

Radio  Frank's,  70  E.  55th  St.  (EL. 
5-9258).    Continuous  fun. 

Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 

Village  Barn,  52  W.  8th  St.  ^'ST.  9-8841). 
Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 
show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 

Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 
Fun  for  cocktails.  Entertainment 
from  sundown  on.  No  cover.  No 
minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  thats  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room,   54th  & 
B'way.    For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 
Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.     Outstanding  cuisine  and  de- 
lightful atmosphere. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food. 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried 
Chicken  and  Lobster  Dinners.  7 
East  44th  St.,  56  West  47th  St.;  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun. 
Dinner  from  1  p.m..  $1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Man- 
hattans' newest  and  definitely  the 
place  to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane 
food.  Country  dining  room  for  nrven 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East 
49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rock- 
efeller    Center.      Typical  English 

Menus  a  la  carte.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  60c.  Open  11  to  1  a.m.,  incl. 
Sunday. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taverne,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended 
for  its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many 
and  interesting  authentic  Dutch  an- 
tiques used  in  the  decoration.  Lunch- 
eon Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  from 
$1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI. 
2-9437).  Decorative  trium.ph.  Royal 
fare  served.    Closed  Sunday. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nd 
St.  (EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French 
Restaurant. 

Cafe  Lou's  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center. 
(CI.  6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix 
Fixe  luncheon  $1.50,  and  a  Pre- 
Theatre  dinner  from  $2  from  6  p.m. 
A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  the 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at 
reasonable  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'way,  Broadway's  Town 
Hall. 

Mpv3"i.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800). 

J'^triguing    decoration    and  superb 

fodo.     Lun-'heon  entrees  from  65c. 

Sizzling   skillet   dinner,   from  $1.75. 

Different  r-tional  dish  each  day. 
Sardi's.  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785). 

Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALIAN 

Barbetta's,  321  W.  /1 6th  St.  ^'ME.  3- 
8185).  Thirty-six  years  of  service  of 
good  Italian  food. '  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic 
Italian  food,  including  time  honored 
favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons  and  Din- 
ner.    Closed  Sundavs. 

Zuccas,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511). 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect 
meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm,  334  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7- 
0873).  Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to 
hearty  dining.  Dancing  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Norsemen. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056). 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord. 
Dinner  from  $1.85.  No  minimum  ex- 
cept Saturday. 

SWISS 

Swiss  Pavilion,  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5- 
8680).  Superb  Swis  sand  Continental 
fodo.  Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon 
from  $1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.00.  Closed 
Sunday. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newest 
Skipper  Restaurant  at  7  E.  44th  St. 
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THE  MOST  SATISFYING 
OF  ALL  TOPCOAT 
FABRICS 

It's  a  fabric  that  men  just  natur- 
ally take  to.  Its  softness  and 
richness  make  it  such  a 
comfort  and  pleasure  to 
wear.  But  don't  get  the 
idea  that  Alpine  Downs 
is  a  weak  sister.  The 
knitted  construction 
and  exclusive  blendin«;  of  choice 
hair  fibres  give  it  a  sturdy  nature 
that  warrants  long  wear. 

Developed  by  Stein  Bloch — 
Alpine  Downs  Topcoats  are  light 
in  weight .  . .  wrinkle-free  and 
loaded  with  warmth... now  pre- 
sented in  new  colorful  shades. 
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IT'S  A 


THE  CONTINENTAL 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


f  n  lortan  ^tipprr  Chair, 
lli.hls  I'lush  llril  lifisliik. 


carnages  and  famous  "beauties"— when  every  beau  came  calling 
with  a  bouquet— comes  Plush  Red,  the  new  lush 
color  created  by  Helena  R^ubinstein.  A  deep,  intense  glowing 

red— borrowed  from  yesterday,  perfect  with  this  Fall 
and  Winter's  feminine  fashions  in  the  new 
warm-toned  plums,  raisins,  purples— superb  with  black. 


Complete  Mdching  Make-Up 

Plush  Red  Lipsti.  k.  1.00.  1.25, 1.50 
Plush  Red  Rouge,  1.00 
Peachbloom  Make-L  p  Film,  1,.00,  1.50 
Champagne  Bisque  Fare  Powder,  1.00,  1.50 
Luminous  On-hid  Eye  Shadofw,  1.00 
Blaek  Waterproof  Mascara,  1.00 

I'lu 


JUNIOR  BAZAAR,  THIRD  FLO( 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

American  Theatre  Wins:  Stage  Door 
Canteen  of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union 
Bldg.,  48  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Open 
nightly,  6  P.  M.  to  midnight.  Stage 
entertainment,  free  refreshments, 
dancing.    Dev.  8845. 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.), 
641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston— Lib.  7794. 

Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon. Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospi- 
tality and  Social  Events.  Ticket  Office 
Lib.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury 

St.  (cor.  Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  ciub,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arling- 
ton St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 
Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
oston  Y.M  C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston — Ken.  7800. 

eamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 
22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
oston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
oston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 
Boston— Hub.  1122. 
nlon  Jack  Club.  Inc.,  118  Milk  St., 
Boston — Lib.  7020. 

,ed  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men 
(Salv'n  Army),  4  Bulfinch  PI.,  Bos- 
ton— Laf.  1535. 

Christian  Sciencfe*  Service  Men's  Cen- 
ter. 80  Boylston  St.,  Boston — Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

!ill  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free 
3ed  and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory 
accommodations  50c  or  less,  at  these 
Renters. 

Lrmy  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
$oston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Joston  Y.M.C.  Union   (Sat.  only),  48 
Boylston  St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 


Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. 

— Ken.  7800. 
Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men>, 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

St.,  Boston— Han.  0733. 
The  Argronne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Bos- 
ton— Cap.  9494. 
Lodging   for   Service   Men's  Families, 

Call  Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M. 

Call    Han.    0733    if   unable    to  find 

lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sun- 
day dinners  in  private  homes  in 
greater  Boston.  Apply  to  Directors 
of  Service  Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave  , 
Liberty  7794;  149  Staniford  St.,  Laf- 
ayette 1259;  Hospitality  Office  Buddies 
Club,  Boston  Common,  Liberty  7918, 
or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy 
Club,  17  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for 
the  distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for 
events  in  and  around  Boston  is  located 
at  the  Y.M.C.U,  Building,  48  Boylston 
Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8 
P.M.  daily.  Telephone,  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  cannot  afford  an  attorney 
and  who  need  legal  advice  and  assist- 
ance may  receive  free  service  at  the 
Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  16A  Ashbur- 
ton  Place  (near  State  House),  Mon.-Fri. 
9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.-12  Noon. 
Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club, 
641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
6  P.M. 

Facilities    for    Pressing    Uniforms  for 

members  of  armed  forces  at  Salvation 
Army  Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.   Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 

Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Solderis  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State 

St.,  Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of 
Armed  Forces  may  take  books  away. 
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IT'S  SMART 

TO  BE  THRIFTY 

To  those  enjoying  better  in- 
comes through  defense  program 
activities,  here's  a  smart  thrift 
suggestion.  Put  at  least  part  of 
your  extra  money  into  Merchants 
shares — the  savings  plan  that 
rapidly  builds  strong  reserves  of 
cash  for  future  needs  and  emer- 
gencies. 


MERCHANTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

"WE   ARE  HOMEMAKERS" 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in 
Massachusetts 


MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO   APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 

SPECIAL  THES  MONTH 

3 5x7  ^^95 
photos 

Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
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High  among  the  things  specifically  for  a  man's  world 
are  these  fine  toiletries  of  Seaforth.  In  their  sturdy 
stoneware  mugs  and  jugs  these  aids  to  good  grooming  point 
t  he  way  to  a  better  day  with  the  bracing  outdoor  freshness  of 
Scotch  heather  and  fern.  At  leading  drug  and  department 
stores,  $1.00  each.  And  handsome  gift  combination  sets 
from  $2.00  to  $7.00.  Yes,  there's  a  real  pick-up 
every  day  in  "That  Wonderful  Seaforth  Feeling." 


Shaving  Mug 
Shaving  Lotion 
Men's  Talc 
Men  s  Cologne 
Men's  Deodorant 
Hairdressing 
Liquid  Shaving  Soap 
Men  s  Soap 


FOR  MEN 


ALFRED  D.  McKELVY  COMPANY  •  10  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 


Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875). 
Specializes  in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb 
broiled  on  skewers),  also  chicken  and 
duck.    Open  daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  snecializes  in  cuisine  Fran- 
caise.  Slogan  of  "always  something 
new  and  better"  in  the  way  of  dining 
is  more  than  lived  up  to  here  Closed 
Sundays.    (COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authen- 
tic spot.  Also  features  an  attractive 
lounge  bar. 

SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington 
St.,  13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St. 
Specialists  in  fine  sea  foods  prepared 
by  expert  chefs 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  War- 
ren Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from 
coast  to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food. 
Located  near  the  North  Station. 

FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  . 
favorite  of  theatrical  people  and  ideal 
for  small  parties.    Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room,  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Bea- 
con Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's 
newest  popular  price  restaurant  Fine 
food  nicely  served  in  a  delightful 
atmosphere.  Breakfast,  luncheon,  din- 
ner, including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  ^rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the 
Tremont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily 
except  Sunday  for  luncheon  and  din- 
ner .  .  .  Food  definitely  of  the  quality 
kind.    Come  early  if  you  want  steak. 

Durgin-Park,  30  North  Market  Street 
(CAP.  2038)  Nationally  famous  din- 
ing rooms.  Good  substantial  food 
served  the  way  you  like  it.  Located 
in  the  heart  of  Boston's  market  dis- 
trict, and  plenty  of  market  men  eat 
here,  too. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000)  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food, 
service  and  atmosphere  reign  su- 
preme. Specializing  in  ravioli  and 
spaghetti.  Dancing;  cocktails  from 
30c;  special  dinners,  parties  solicited. 
Open  4  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.,  including 
Sundays 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less."  Here's 
an  attractive  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  cool,  friendly,  and  attractive 
spot  where  all  the  emphasis  is  on  food 
and  service. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners.  Good 
music  for  dancing  here.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth 
Ave.  at  Kenmore  Square  offers  superb 
food  and  the  best  wines  and  liquors. 
Notable  at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe 
Society"  is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served  to  equal  the  best  you 
have  had  elsewhere.  A  gourmet's 
paradise 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB. 
1340).  Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine 
food  that's  prepared  by  chefs  who 
know  their  business.  Always  super- 
lative food. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tra- 
dition of  fine  old  New  England  Cook- 
ing in  the  English  Dining  Room.  Here 
you'll  find  your  favorite  Boston  dishes 
excellently  prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  pro- 
vides good  food,  attractively  served 
in  both  the  dining  room  and  the  coffee 
shop.  These  are  open  to  men  and 
women,  and  special  parties  are  ca- 
tered to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont 
at  School  Streets  A  popular  price 
restaurant  serving  world  famous 
Parker  House  food.  One  of  Boston's 
showplace  restaurants.  Open  for 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except 
Sundays. 
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Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road 
(KEN.  2960).  Outstanding  food  in 
surroundings  that  are  sure  to  please 
the  most  discriminating  diners-out. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave. 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine 
and  service.  You'll  appreciate  the 
surroundings  and  excellent  food  in 
both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fift  & 
Drum  Room.   The  latter  is  the  supper 

room. 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver  .  Specializing 
in  chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of 
the  most  popular  styles.  A  good  place 
to  take  the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Steet  at 
Avery  offers  continuous  entertain- 
ment along  with  a  nicely  varied 
menu.  Its  central  location  makes  it 
popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  too  food  and 
superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  evening.  No 
food  is  served  during  the  shows, 
so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
other  fine  rooms  andgrills  where 
the  same  excellent  food  is  served.  $1 
cover  charge  after  10  p.  m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to 
enjoy  entaining  while  dining.  Din- 
ners are  moderately  priced.  No  cover 
or  minimum  at  any  time 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  HUB, 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excel- 
lent evening's  entertainment  in  nice 
surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts., 
has  aa  stand-out  dining  and  dancing 
snots  in  the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's 
good  band  provides  smooth  music 
here.    Pleastant  surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  LIB.  0700), 
is  a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  ex- 
cellent kitchen. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  ^'COM. 
9200  has  a  supper  room  that  pro- 
vides outstanding  food  in  intimate 
and  attractive  surroundings.  The 
continuous  entertainmen  featured 
here  is  seen  in  the  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Bea- 
con Street  KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in 
many  ways.  The  food  is  excellent 
although  expensive,  and  the  intimate 
size  of  the  room  is  definitely  on  the 
exclusive  side.  $2  minimum  charge 
at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and 
the  best  in  dance  music.  Famous 
name  entertainment  the  policy  here. 
$1  cover  chrge  after  9  pm.  Lounge 
Bar  for  cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and 
English  Lunch  Room  for  Breakfast, 
Luncheon  and  dinner. 
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Overture  to  Fragrance  ....  as  gay  and  lilting  as  American  ballet 
perfume,  cologne  concentrate,  bath  essence,  sachet,  dusting  powder 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

gg  Museum,  cor  Broadway  and 
cjuincy  Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient 
irt;  Oriental  sculpture,  bronzes,  pot- 
ery,  jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish  painting; 
French  nineteenth  century  painting; 
English  and  American  painting; 
drawings;  prints;  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days 
3-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at  3 
jclock;  closed  legal  holidays, 
irdner  Museum,  Worthington  Street 
and  Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Mas- 
ters. Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 
useum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave. 
at  Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art 
collection.  9-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday;  Sunday,  2-6. 
stitute  of  Modern  Art,  138  Newbury 
Street.  Contemporary  art  in  all  fields, 
including  painting,  sculpture,  prints, 

I  architecture,  industrial  arts.  Week- 
days, 10-5.    Closed  Sundays 

[jbert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  mas- 
ters. Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Closed  Sun- 
day.s 

alural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and 
'  Boylston  Streets.    Notable  collection 
I  of  irds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna, 
I  shells,  botanical   specimens.  Week- 
'days,  9-4:30;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 
niversity  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
'  Harvard    University.  World-famous 
glass  flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and 
other   rare    collections.  Weekdays, 
9-4:30;  Sundays,  1-4:30. 
eabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambrdige.     Archaeological  collec- 
tions    Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and 
holidays,  1-4:30. 

tis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preser- 
I  vation  of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits 
periods  furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45; 
Saturday,  9-12:45.  Admission  25  cents, 
emitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Cambridge.  History  and  arts  of 
Arabs,  Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world. 
Weekdays,  9-5;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 


SIGHT  SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car, 
bus,  on  foot,  or  via  Gray  Line 
at  Statler  Hotel. 

Joston  Common,  between  Charles  and 
Tremont  Streets.  Monuments,  com- 
memorative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ers recreations  Acrss  Charles  is 
Boston  Public  Garden  with  swan 
>ats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Con- 
gress Street.  First  blood  of  Revolu- 
tion shed  here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site 
marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown. 
221  foot  granite  monument  erected  on 
hill  site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily, 
9-4.    Admission  10c. 
Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,    builder   of   "Old  Ironsides"; 
Robert  Newmn,  famous  patriot  who 
displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 
Custom  House,   State   Street  Prom- 
inent city  landmark,  404  feet  high. 
Observation  towers  reached  via  spe- 
cial elevator. 
Faneuil    Hall,    Faneuil    Hall  Square. 
Given  by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall 
for  Boston.    Here  wa  scenter  of  Rev- 
olutionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.     Weekdays,  9-6. 
Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street. 

Site  marked  by  tablet. 
Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street 
near  Park  Street  Church.  Such  his- 
toric names  as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul 
Fevere,  and  Boston  Massacre  vic- 
tims buried  here. 
King's  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and 
School  Streets.  The  British  wor- 
shipped here  during  the  Siege  Was 
first  Uuntarian  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1785.  Daily,  9-4. 
"Old  North"  Church,  Salem  Street. 
The  oldeest  church  in  Boston.  Sig- 
nal lanterns  of  Paul  Revere  display- 
ed from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
1775,  warning  country  the  British 
troops  were  coming.  Daily,  9-5. 
Old  South  Meeting:  House,  Washing- 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston 
citizens  gathered  here  to  protest 
British  custom  of  forcing  men  to 
join  English  Navy.  Used  as  riding 
school  by  British  during  Siege  of 
Boston.  Daily,  IO-4.  Admission  25c. 
Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first 
Town  House,  whipping  post,  stocks. 
Homes  of  Bostonian  Society,  famed 
for  collection  of  ship  models  and 
relics.  Open  daily. 
Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Streets.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of 
Granary.  Gunpowder  stored  in  base- 
ment during  War  of  1812  resulted  in 
title  of  "Brimstone  Corner"  for  spot. 
Here  "America"  was  first  sung  pub- 
licly July  4,  1831. 
Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  frame  building  in 
city  of  Boston,  with  many  evere  rel- 
ics. Daily,  10-4.  Admission  25c. 
Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street  Cyrus  Dalin's  mas- 
terpiece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equjes- 
trian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 
State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park 
Street.  Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With 
statuary  and  historical  relics,  includ- 
ing celebrated  Codfish  emblem  in 
House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript — "History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation"  by  Bradford,  located  in 
library.    Open  9-5. 


A  RARE 

TREAT! 


\  Blake's 

|!  Est.  i86q 

GIFTS 
;:  RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 

J    GREETING  CARDS 

\  SHEET  MUSIC 

J  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

;;  MUSIC  BOXES 

5    CHINESE  IMPORTS 

\  MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

HAITIAN  WARES 

Collectors  Miniatures 

^1  of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

;<  156  BOYLSION  STREET 

''<  BOSTON 

I;  HANcock  0087 

>'         Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.50  A.  M.  io  330  P.  M. 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
dividual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 


Art  (SaUetirs.  Ctii. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel.  Statler 


THE  LOVELIEST,  serenest  brides  each  year 

are  those  who  let  us  take  over  the  enti 
wedding.  In  our  Wedding  Embassy,  on  the 

fourth  floor,  you  may  have  all  your  bridal 
and  trousseau  clothes  brought  to  you  for 

selection  and  our  Wedding  Consultant  w 
be  your  ambassador  to  a  store-wide  staff  of  : 
experts  who  can  help  you  with  every  pha 
of  your  trousseau  and  first-home  plans.; 


BOSTON 
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ley  Wouldn't  Believe  It 

I^LARE  BOOTH  LUCE,  who  il- 
luminated the  Boston  skyline 
lately  on  behalf  of  anyone  except 
I  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  one  of  those 
amazing  women  who  lacks  so 
little  that  those  of  her  sex  who 
have  less  can't  bring  themselves 
to  believe  that  there  isn't  some- 
thing terribly  wrong  with  her  that 
is  being  kept  from  the  public  by 
some  press  conspiracy. 

A  Boston  woman  reporter  who 
interviewed  the  glamorous  blonde 
congresswoman  on  the  occasion  of 
this  latest  visit  and  reported  that 
she  "has  everything,"  to  quote 
that  comprehensive  description, 
complains  that  she  is  being  pinned 
against  powder  room  walls  and 
j  cocktail  corners  and  asked,  by  this 
f woman  and  that: 

"Just  between  ourselves,  what 
do  you  REALLY  think  of  that 
Clare  Luce?" 

Florida  Is  Squeamish,  Too 

J^OT  all  the  moral  censors  are 
prowling  around  in  Boston 
bookshops  seeking  to  ban  books 
that  contain  naughty  words.  In 
Miami,  where  gambling  is  the 
chief  avocation  and  divorce  is 
easier  to  get  than  oleomargarine 
at  the  butter  counter,  the  young 
and  chivalrous  cilty  editor  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News  picked  up  a 
piece  of  "copy"  written  by  a  new 
reporter.   It  was  a  story  of  federal 


COMMON  TALK 

regulations  regarding  imports  into 
the  port  of  Miami,  and  mentioned 
that  the  busy  and  prolific  little 
mongoose,  that  rodent  that  kills 
snakes  and  is  therefore  very  use- 
ful in  the  tropics,  was  on  the  con- 
traband list  because,  as  the  report- 
er delicately  put  it,  "the  mongoose 
does  not  know  about  birth  con- 
trol." 

The  young  city  editor  read  that 
far  and  turned  crimson.  Calling 
the  reporter  to  his  desk,  he  said 
sternly: 

"May  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  such  things  as  birth 
control  are  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  family  paper  like  ours!" 

Signs  of  Summer's  Passing 

QNE  of  the  signs  that  summer  is 
over  in  Boston  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  catnip  man  from 
his  permanent  fin  summer)  stand 
beside  the  old  Granary  burial 
ground  on  Tremont  street.  The 
steady  demand  of  Boston  cat  own- 
ers for  the  herb  which  makes 
their  elderly  cats  feel  positively 
kittenish  has  kept  the  old  gentle- 
man who  sells  only  catnip  in  busi- 
ness for  so  many  years  that  he  is 
practically  a  Boston  landmark. 
Comes  the  close  of  the  catnip  crop 
season,  he  says,  devoted  cat  own- 
ers buy  up  large  stocks  of  catnip 
for  the  winter  season  and  hoard 
it,  as  a  connosieur  does  his  bonded 
liquor,  against  the  day  when  the 


family  cat  feels  down  in  the  whisk- 
ers and  in  need  of  that  stimulating 
sniff  that  seems  to  be  in  the  cat- 
nip shrub. 

Technique  of  a  Successful 
Business  Executive 

^NE  of  a  chain  of  successful 
candy  and  nut  shops  in  Boston 
lately  gave  offense  to  a  steady 
customer  when  an  impertinent 
clerk  called  the  would-be  pur- 
chaser down  for  insisting  on  some 
candy  which  was  limited  as  to  the 
stock  on  hand. 

The  indignant  lady,  seething 
with  wrath,  wrote  the  president 
of  the  concern  telling  him  what 
she  thought  of  his  entire  organ- 
ization and  the  clerk  in  particular. 
By  way  of  reply  she  received  a 
personal  note  of  appreciation  for 
her  criticism  from  the  busy  execu- 
tive, and  two  pounds  of  the  cher- 
ished sweet  she  preferred. 

Since  then  she  has  developed 
arthritis  or  something  from  over- 
eating on  that  shop's  products. 

Self  Service  If  You  Must 

'J'HE  recent  plaint  about  women 
who  wait  to  be  served  while 
young  and  hopeful  waitresses 
carry  on  social  conversations  with 
male  patrons  seems  to  be  over- 
looking one  spot.  There  the  wait- 
resses have  special  favorites  among 
the  superior  sex,  and  if  you're  not 
a  favorite,  you  simply  wait  along 
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with  the  unwanted  women. 

One  such  slighted  male  seated 
himself  at  the  soda  fountain  the 
other  day  and  ordered  two  choco- 
late frappes.  In  course  of  time 
the  plump  blonde  put  the  orders 
under  the  mixer  and  walked  away, 
and  in  no  time  at  all  forgot  she 
had  a  waiting  customer.  The 
thirsty  man  sat  and  watched  the 
mixer  until  it  looked  as  if  the 
double  order  would  all  be  evapo- 
rated before  he  got  it.  Then,  see- 
ing no  hope  of  service,  he  deftly 
reached  across  the  counter,  turned 
off  the  machine  and  took  his  order 
out  from  under  the  paddle.  Tak- 
ing two  empty  glasses,  he  poured 
the  now  shrunken  frappes  out,  put 
a  straw  in  each  and  started  to  get 
them  down  in  double  time — a  lot 
less  time  than  it  took  him  to  get 
service. 

Those  Annoying  Customers 

■yyE  also  watched  a  patient  cus- 
tomer trying  to  do  her  market- 
ing in  one  of  the  better  and  well- 
staffed  groceries  in  the  Back  Bay 
the  other  day  and  saw  what  hap- 
pens to  those  who  stand  and  wait 
— but  not  on  trade.  After  many 
futile  attempts  to  get  a  little  at- 
tention to  her  needs,  she  started  to 
accumulate  her  own  orders.  She 
did  very  well  with  what  came  in 
packages,  but  on  peaches  she  just 
picked  what  looked  like  a  normal 
amount  and  ventured  timidly  to 
place  them  on  the  counter  and  ask 
if  someone  there  would  take  her 
money.  The  annoyed  clerk  looked 
over  the  accumulation  and,  see- 
ing the  peaches,  asked,  "How 
much  do  those  weigh?" 

"Why,"  stammed  the  surprised 
lady,  "I  didn't  weigh  them.  Should 
I?" 

"How  else  do  you  expect  me  to 
know  what  to  charge?"  the  clerk 
demanded.  "Now  I'll  have  to 
weigh  them  myself!" 

The  chagrined  customer  slunk 
out  of  the  store  looking  like  a 
worm  in  an  ear  of  green  corn  and 
murmuring  something  about  not 
knowing  that  even  the  best  stores 
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were  using  the  self-serve  system 
these  days. 

Three  is  a  Complication 

^MONG  embarrassing  moments 
was  that  experienced  by  a 
Commonwealth  Avenue  matron 
one  morning  last  week  when  she 
unwisely  took  her  three  small  dogs 
out  on  the  avenue  without  the 
customary  leash.  The  smallest  of 
the  three,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
violent  threats  would  win  any  war 
before  it  started,  snarled  viciously 
at  a  passing  and  inoffensive  female 
dog  out  for  a  walk  on  leash  and 
behaving  as  a  lady  dog  should. 
The  second  largest,  thinking  that 
trouble  had  started,  joined  the  at- 
tack and  was  about  to  grab  the 
innocent  cause  of  all  the  uproar 
when  the  owner  of  the  three 
caught  up  with  her  pets  and  made 
a  frantic  grab  for  two  of  them — 
a  good  armful.  At  this,  the  third 
of  the  trio,  still  undecided  as  to 
whether  to  fight  or  run,  decided  to 
join  the  one-sided  attack  and  with 
both  arms  full  of  struggling,  bark- 
ing dogs,  the  lady  could  do  very 
little  about  it,  as  both  of  those  she 
had  grabbed  were  more  beligerant 
than  the  one  who  had  just  decided 
to  get  into  the  fray. 

The  situation  was  saved  by  the 
owner  of  the  leashed  dog,  who 
hurriedly  dragged  her  pet  into  a 
nearby  building  and  slammed  the 
door  on  the  gang  of  unfriendly 
female  terriers  and  their  humil- 
iated owner. 


The  Coast  Guard  Gets 
The  Break 

'JHE  thought  of  New  Englan 

hospitality  has  been  somew 
frosted  in  the  minds  of  both  ar 
and  navy  men  by  the  orders  whicl 
make  the  Boston  Common  out 
bounds  for  them  after  ten  o'cloci 
every  evening — especially  whe: 
for   some   unknown   reason,  t 
coast  guard  is  permitted  to  roa: 
in  the  moonlight  and  under  t 
stars  at  all  hours. 

The  basis  of  the  complaint  see 
to  be  that  when  a  navy  or  arm; 
man  has  worked  for  four  ho 
getting  a  girl  in  the  proper  moo 
for  romance,  it  is  adding  insult 
army  and  navy  orders  to  have  t 
walk  out  and  leave  her  to  the  coas 
guard  to  take  over  just  when  he 
arguments  begin  to  weaken. 

Remember  Buster? 

gUSTER,  the  Brookline  cat  wh 
got  himself  in  the  headlines  b; 
inheriting  an  unsettled  amount  c 
money  from  his  late  master,  alon 
with  three  electric  fans  for  warr 
days  and  a  few  old  auto  robes  fo 
winter  use.  is  now  having  to  worr 
about  whether  he  must  pay  a; 
income  tax  on  his  fortune  ani 
whether  he'll  have  to  account  fo 
ration  points  used  for  his  heav; 
meat  diet. 

On  top  of  this,  Buster  has  jus 
begun  to  realize  that  if  he  con 
tinues  to  eat  as  much  as  six  oi 
dinary  cats  require,  he  may  die  a 
one  of  his  earliest  of  nine  lives  o 
gout  and  similar  ailments,  am 
then  there  will  be  no  kittens  to  in 
herit  his  wealth  and  it  will  go,  t 
make  matters  worse,  to  the  rel 
fives  who  were  disinherited  fo 
having  scat  to  him  at  an  unwis 
moment. 

Affluent  bachelorhood,  as  Buste 
was  quoted  as  having  told  a  Glob 
reporter,  has  its  compensations 
but  affluence  that  keeps  a  ca 
awake  worrying  about  his  incomf 
seems  to  also  have  its  disadvani 
tages.  The  last  rumors  fron 
Brookline  were  that  Buster  if 
afraid  now  that  he'll  be  cat-nappe^ 
for  his  wealth  and  held  for  ran 
som. 
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SIX  BOTTLES  OF  BROMO-SELTZER 


y<J'M  THE  KIND  of  person  who 
e«1>    learn  things  the  hard  way,  I'm 
am  fraid.    I  get  fancy  ideas  about 
R'liii  ow  to  live  my  life,  and  sooner  or 
wti  iter  they  go  boom, 
die    or  instance,  when  I  was  a  bride 
«ia  used  to  shop  at  Macy's,  and  early 
tl  n  the  day  there  I'd  see  smooth 
roai  oung  matrons  with  mink  coats 
r  til  lung  over  their  shoulders,  sailing 
:om  the  Housewares  to  the  Drugs 
iedft  the  Groceries,  buying  masses  of 
aiiings  for  their  (presumably^  large 
tioic^d      well-run  establishments, 
'hey'd  stand  in  the  elevators,  bur- 
lished  and  aloof,  holding  long  lists 
n  their  long  white  hands,  and  I 
bought  they  were  wonderful. 

So  I  decided  that  I'd  shop  that 
vay  too.  Calmly,  efficiently,  and 
vith  glamour. 
On  my  first  sortie  after  this  de- 
ision  I  trotted  around  the  store, 
Iressed  in  my  best,  buying  things 
md  checking  them  off  my  list  with 
I  flourish  of  my  shiny  silver  pencil. 
\t  the  drug  counter  I  ordered,  in 
ny  most  businesslike  way,  soap 
ind  toothpaste  and  six  large  bot- 
les  of  Bromo-Seltzer. 

When  the  cartons  arrived  in 
^orest  Hils  I  found  that  the  sales- 
girl had  taken  me  at  my  word.  The 
Dottles  of  Bromo-Seltzer  were 
arge,  all  right.  They  were  the 
argest  size  that's  made — the  dis- 
penser size,  with  the  labels  upside 
iown. 

I  remember  thinking  that  we'd 
lave  to  have  an  awful  lot  of  head- 
iiches  to  use  up  all  that  Bromo. 
[rhe  fact  that  they  could  have  been 
^returned  never  entered  my  dizzy 
[tittle  head.  So  I  tore  the  paper 
Isvrappings  off  each  one  and  put 
;hem  in  a  row  on  the  bathroom 
ishelf. 

I  Well,  my  husband  never  got 
)ver  it.  For  weeks  he  kidded  me, 
calling  me  his  wonderful  little 
lomemaker  and  a  model  of  effi- 
,:iency.  Every  time  I  looked  at 
|;hat  row  of  bottles  I  felt  foolish. 
iThe  whole  thing  began  to  do  dread- 
ful things  to  my  ego.  So  I  decided 
:o  keep  one  bottle,  and  get  rid  of 
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the  other  five.  I  did  get  rid  of 
them,  too,  but  in  doing  so  I've  de- 
veloped a  reputation  for  eccen- 
tricity that  I've  never  been  able 
to  live  down. 

The  first  one  I  wrapped  prettily 
and  gave  for  a  prize  at  a  bridge 
party.  I  wasn't  asked  to  join  the 
bridge  club  the  next  year. 

The  second  one  I  used  when  I 
came  home,  footsore,  one  day, 
fro  ma  tour  of  the  Art  Galleries. 
(Art  Appreciation  was  another 
little  project  I  was  working  on.) 
I  made  me  a  nice  fizzy  footbath. 
It  was  very  refreshing.  It  just 
happened  that  a  neighbor  of  mine 
dropped  in  at  that  point,  to  borrow 
a  cup  of  flour,  and  as  I  padded  to 
the  kitchen  to  get  it  I  told  her 
gleefully  what  I'd  been  doing.  She 
wasn't  impressed.  She  grabbed 
the  cup  an  dhurried  to  the  door, 
looking  fearfully  ove  rher  shoul- 
der.   We  nod  coolly  now. 

The  third  bottle  I  vxsed  up,  hap- 
pily in  amusing  my  two  little 
nieces  one  rainy  afternoon.  We 
made  big  Bromo-Seltzers  in  pans, 
an  ditsy-bitsy  ones  in  demi-tasses, 
all  shouting  "Wheeee"  as  they 
frothed.  We  even  put  two  grains 
in  a  thimble  and  made  one  for  the 
doll.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun.  To 
this  day,  though,  my  sister-in-law 
insists  that  I  led  her  daughters 
astray.  You  can  imagine  what  all 
this  did  to  my  nervous  system. 

I    grew    desperate    about  the 


fourth  one.  I  just  couldn't  get  rid 
of  it.  Finally  I  pressed  it  into  the 
unwilling  arms  of  a  woman  who 
came  to  the  door  to  sell  something, 
one  day.  She  had  on  a  dark  blue 
dress  trimmed  with  bands  of 
white,  and  I  remember  telling  her 
laughingly  that  the  bottle  would 
just  complete  her  costume.  She 
hasn't  rung  my  doorbell  since. 

There  was  no  trouble  at  all  with 
the  fifth.  We  gave  a  cocktail 
party  and  had  a  lovely  time,  and 
as  the  guests  left  I  mixed  them 
each  a  foaming  glas  sof  Bromo,  as 
a  sort  of  stirrup-cup.  Some  of 
them  seemed  a  little  baffled  about 
it,  but  anyway  they  drank  them, 
thanked  me  and  then  they  went 
away,  shaking  their  heads  and 
burping  quietly. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  peo- 
ple began  clicking  their  tongues 
about  me.  No  matter  what  I  say, 
now,  people  laugh  and  then  look 
at  each  other  and  change  the  sub- 
ject quickly. 

Wei,  anyway,  I  learned  some- 
thing about  shopping  from  the 
whole  episode,  and  that  is,  not  to 
stock  up  too  much  on  things.  Now- 
adays we  use  salt  when  we  run 
out  of  tooth-powder,  and  if  I  get 
a  headache  I  buy  ten  little  aspirin 
in  a  box. 

— June  Cochrane  Ortgies 
• 

SALVAGE 
ALL  PAPER  AND 
SCRAP  METAL 


'Schneider  must  have  lied  about  his  age 
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AUNT  EDITH  AND  THE  HURRICANE 


COOLEYS  '►^^ 

Established  1860 

English  Leather 
Billfolds 

Ch  ma  ana  Gl  ass 

34  Newbury  St. 
KEN.  38S7  Boston 


^LL  during  the  September  hur- 
ricane, I  couldn't  help  thinking 
about  Aunt  Edith — and  remem- 
bering what  happened  to  her  dur- 
ing the  last  one,  in  1938. 

Aunt  Edith  went  to  Buzzard's 
Bay  right  after  Labor  Day  that 
year  to  visit  an  old  friend  of  hers, 
Alma  Sprague.  When  I  saw  her 
off  at  Grand  Central,  she  was  re- 
luctant to  go.  The  last  thing  she 
said  was,  "If  anything  happens 
about  your  part,  be  sure  to  call 
me,  and  I'll  take  the  first  train 
back.  I  don't  want  to  miss  any- 
thing." 

I  had  been  doing  some  acting  in 
stock  for  a  couple  of  years  before 
that  and  was  on  the  verge  (I 
hoped)  of  getting  quite  a  decent 
part  in  a  Broadway  show.  And 
sure  enough,  about  two  weeks 
after  Aunt  Edith  left,  the  producer 
finally  made  up  his  mind — and  I 
was  in.  I  was  practically  speech- 
less with  excitement,  but  not  too 
speechless  to  telephone  Aunt  Edith 
as  promised. 

"Wonderful!"  she  shouted,  "I'll 
b  eright  back!" 

And  that  very  night,  right  back 
she  came.  Isn't  it  exciting?"  she 
kept  saying  over  and  over  again. 
"Why,  I'm  going  to  every  rehear- 


sal, and  I'm  going  backstage  nig 
after  night,  and  I'm  just  not  goii 
to  miss  a  thing,  darling!"  (Au 
Edith,  to  my  knowledge,  had  nev 
called  me  "darling"  before — ce 
tainly  not  since  I  was  six  yea 
old.)  It  was  a  wonderful  evenii 
for  both  of  us. 

The  next  morning,  our  bubb 
burst.  As  producers  often  do,  th 
producer  did.  He  changed  h 
mind.  He'd  been  thinking  mo: 
about  it,  it  was  too  important 
part  to  risk  to  an  unknown,  t( 
big  a  gamble.    In  other  words,  n 

As  disappointed  as  I  was,  I  w 
positively  jubilant  compared 
Aunt  Edith.  She  went  right 
bed  with  a  splitting  headache^ 
and  stayed  there.  That  night  tY 
hurricane  hit  the  Atlantic  Coat 
in  all  its  fury,  but  Aunt  Edith 
so  concerned  with  feeling  sort 
for  herself  that  she  scarcely  ha 
time  to  notice  it. 

It  was  about  a  week  later  thi 
Alma  Sprague  returned  fro? 
Buzzard's  Bay.  She  invited  Auij 
Edith  and  me  up  to  her  apar 
ment  fo  ra  drink.  When  I  stoppe 
to  pick  up  Aunt  Edith  on  my  wa; 
I  found  her  in  bed  with  an  iceba 
on  her  head.  She  was  anythir 
but  pleased  to  see  me. 


It's  a  new  idea.  Meals  between  the  airprt  and  the  city. 
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"Get  out  of  here,  won't  you,  and 
let  me  be  miserable  in  peace,"  she 
moaned. 

"But  what  about  Alma?"  I  asked 
her. 

"Well,  what  about  Alma?  If 
you  think  I'm  going  to  get  up  out 
of  a  sick  bed  just  to  listen  to  that 
old  fool  gloat  all  afternoon,  you've 
got  another  think  coming!" 

Alma  had  always  been  Aunt 
Edith's  closest,  most  cherished 
friend,  so  I  knew  that  something 
must  be  seriously  wrong  between 
them. 

"Was  Alma  here  today?"  I  asked 
as  innocently  as  I  could. 

"Here!    Not  likely!" 

I  tried  again.  "Did  you  talk  to 
her  on  the  phone?" 

Aunt  Edith  didn't  answer  for  a 
moment,  and  then  she  bellowed, 
"Well,  what  if  I  did?" 

"How  was  she?" 

"Tiresome."  Another  pause. 
"Yes,  that's  how  she  was.  Tire- 
some, unbearably  tiresome." 

I  decided  not  to  ask  any  more 
questions.  I  sat  down  on  a  chair 
over  by  the  window  and  waited. 

When  she  finally  began  to  talk, 
the  words  poured  out  hot  and 
heavy,  like  larva  from  an  angry 
volcano. 

"No,  I  didn't  talk  to  Alma  on 
the  phone.  SHE  talked  to  ME. 
Talked  my  arm  and  leg  off  about 
that  hurricane  of  hers.  Everything 
was  swept  away,  and  she  was  res- 
cued out  of  the  second-story  guest 
room  window — MY  room — in  a 
boat,  and  it  was  the  most  frightful 
experience  of  her  life,  and  the 
house  was  completeyl  ruined,  and 
she  saw  two  people  drowned  right 
in  front  of  her  very  eyes,  and"  .  .  . 
she  paused  to  gasp  for  breath,  as 
well  as  for  dramatic  effect  .  .  . 
"and,  her  picture  was  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Boston  Herald!" 

"You're  to  blame  for  this!  You 
made  me  miss  it  all,  and  for  what- 
— you  seconnd-rate  ham!" 

Then,  feeling  a  little  better,  she 
blew  her  nose  furiously,  and  liy 
down  in  bed  again,  with  her  face 
turned  toward  the  wall. 

—Whit  Hobbs 


JAZZ 


^APITOL  RECORDS  has  just  re- 
leased the  "New  American  Jazz 
Album,"  a  great  collection  of  rec- 
ords boasting  such  stars  as  Jack 
Teagarden,  Zutty  Singleton,  Peggy 
Lee,  Pete  Johnson,  Barney  Big- 
ard,  Jimmie  Noone,  Artie  Shapiro, 
and  a  host  of  others.  "Variety," 
"Metronome,"  "Downbeat"  and  a 
crowd  of  such  publications  have 
reported  that  Capitol  has  offered 
the  public  the  greatest  jazz  album 
ever  recorded,  and  Capitol  itself 
is  not  very  far  behind  in  broad- 
casting a  story  to  that  effect.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  reports  are 
reasonably  correct,  fo  rthe  album 
is  good.  Teagarden  is  the  main 
attraction,  being  featured  on  al- 
most every  record  either  with  his 
trombone  or  with  his  voice.  His 
voice,  unfortunately,  mars  the 
albu  msomewhat  in  a  song  called 
"Casanova's  Lament"  with  unfor- 
tunate lyrics  which  start  off,  "I 
was  born  at  midnight,  and  by 
morning  I  could  talk."  The  best 
record  in  the  album,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  "Clam-bake  in  B 
Flat,"  which  features  a  great  hot 
Teagarden  trombone  played  to  a 
Joe  Sullivan  piano  background. 
Shorty  Cherock's  trumpet  in 
"Someday  Sweetheart"  is  on  the 
other  side  and  is  fine  jazz. 

Lionel  Hampton  has  made  a 
group  of  recordings  with  Victor. 
Dne  of  the  finest  piano  solos  we've 
ever  heard  is  Hampton's  "China 
Stomp."  (25586)  Incredibly  fast 
and  powerful,  it  makes  good  lis- 
tening, and  ranks  with  those  won- 
derful Billy  Kyle  records  of  a  long 
time  ago.  On  the  other  side  is 
"Rythm,  Rythm,"  which  features 
Hampton  on  vibraharp,  an  instru- 
ment which  we  were  never  crazy 
about.  There  is  something  about 
a  vibraharp  whcih  just  doesn't  in- 
spire thoughts  of  little  cabarets 
on  52nd  street  in  N.  Y.,  or  thoughts 
of  steins  of  martinis,  which  in  our 
mind  is  what  jazz  is  supposed  to 
suggest.  But  every  man  to  his 
own  way  of  thinking,  and  if  you 
like  vibra harps  we  suggest  Hamp- 
ton's slow  and  sleazy  "Confessin'," 


with  "Drum  Stomp"  as  its  platter- 
mate.  "I'm  in  the  Mood  For 
Swing,"  with  "Shoe-Shiners  Drag" 
on  the  other  side,  and  "I  Found  a 
New  Baby,"  sporting  on  its  di- 
verse that  beastly  "Four  Or  Five 
Times."  For  those  who  like 
Hampton's  piano,  "Piano  Stomp" 
is  reasonably  good,  but  the  exp 
sion  in  that  record  is  in  the 
"Stomp's"  platter-mate,  "I  Sur- 
render, Dear,"  which  has  a  great 
unknown  trumpet  playing  back- 
ground to  that  vibraharp.  Another 
good  piano  record  is  "Hampton's 
Boogie,"  a  piece  which  practically 
lifted  the  roof  off  the  RKO  Bos- 
ton when  Hampton  was  here  a 
month  ago. 

Art  Tatum  has  done  an  excel- 
lent recording  of  Dvorak's  "Hu- 
moresque"  with  Massenet's  "Ele- 
gie"  on  the  other  side.  Tatum  has 
done  an  extraordinary  job  of  jazz- 
ing the  classics.  His  style  differs 
from  the  Hazel  Scott  method  in 
that  his  piano  never  really  gives 
out  with  what  I  suppose  must  be 
called  "solid  jazz."  He  merely 
touches  on  the  "solid  jazz,"  and 
the  result  is  masterly  and  well- 
worth  listening  to.  Speaking  of 
the  piano,  Christine  Chatman  has 
done  a  good  job  on  a  Decca  record 
playing  "Naptown  Boogie."  She 
starts  off  the  record  with  a  blood- 
curdling shriek  and  ends  it  with 
the  same.  We've  always  had  a 
prejudice  against  shrieking  pian- 
ists, but  Chatman  has  done  a  good 
job.  She  plays  a  little  bit  like 
Hazel  Scott,  but  lacks  the  superb 
style.    Hazel,  incidentally,  who  is 


I  SPECIAL  GIFT 
for  SOMEONE 


PRfrryjpfCMi 

Somebody  special  topping  your 
Christmas  gift  list?  Put  a  shining  star 
beside    her    name    right    now  — 


WITH  a  —.^ 

^  REFILlAl 


7  RlflLlABLE 
Powder  Mitt 

U.  S.  PAT.  NO.  2233S86 

Thiill  her  with  her  favorite  afler-balh  luxury, 
in  the  regal  queen  size!  Gossamer-fine  powder 
sifts  through  its  caressing  velvet  palm  to  keep 
her  flower-fragrant.  Beautifully  gifl-boxed 
with  three  refills.  SS.50. 

AT  GOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
BUY  BONDS  FIRST 

LE  SONIER,  Inc.,  New  York,  Boston 
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CXuLret^  WELCOMES  BOSTON 
to  her  NEW  SHOP  at  44  NEWBURY  S 


Here  are  foLind  the  Exquisite  in  Style:',  exclusive 

V 

fashions  and  lovely  accessories,  destine(fc.for  recog- 
nition as  the  mark  of  good  taste. 


Our  BEAUTY  SALO\,  sound-prooftd  and  ^ir- 
conditioned  is  read\',  serviced  b}'  experienced  o*per- 
.x^         ators,  schooled  in  the  Audree  Beautv  Technique. 
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OPENING  DAY,  OCTOBER  30th. 


Inc., 


FOR  THE  EXQUISTEE  IN  STYLE 


playing  at  Cafe  Uptown,  in  N.  Y., 
is  really  drawing  them  in.  She 
has  drifted  away  from  the  attack 
of  superfluous  showmanship  that 
she  suffered  about  a  year  ago,  and 
is  once  more  playing  in  the  way 
she  should  play.  On  the  other 
side  of  "Naptown  Boogie"  is  Mabel 
Scott  singing  "Hurry,  Hurry," 
which  has  lewd  lyrics  and  a  little 
phrase  at  the  end  of  the  record 
which  one  couldn't  catch. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  we've 
heard  in  a  long  time  is  a  little 
ditty  called  "Who  Dat  Up  There," 
by  Woody  Herman.  It's  really 
great,  with  lyrics  sung  by  a  poor 
man  who  hears  noises  and  says 
"Who  dat  up  there"  and  is  con- 
fused by  hearing  a  reply,  "Who 
Dat  Down  There."  The  record 
continues  in  this  vein  for  ever  and 
ever  and  we  loved  it.  It  starts 
off  with  a  galaxy  of  growling 
trumpets  and  subsides  in  a  lilting 
melody  above  which  the  torment- 
ed gentleman  sings.  The  only 
detriment  to  the  record  is  the 
other  side  which  is  "Let  Me  Love 
You  Tonight."  Decca  18619  to 
those  who  wish  to  purhase  it. 

So  much  with  the  jazz,  unless 
you  want  to  hear  about  the  Benny 
Goodman  Sextet  Album,  which 
consists  of  a  great  slew  of  records 
including  "Wang  Wang  Blues", 
"Air  Mail  Special",  "Flying 
Home",  "Found  a  New  Baby". 
"Air  Mail  Special"  is  outstanding 
but  the  rest  is  typical  Sextet  drivel. 
"Eager  Beaver"  is  on  the  other 
side  and  does  no  more  than  show 
that  Kenton  has  a  superb  gift  of 
combining  his  piano  with  his  or- 
chestra.   It's  Capitol  (112-). 

The  Bobby  Sock  Special  has 
made  a  Columbia  recording  with 
Harry  James.  On  one  side  is 
Lynn  Richards  tooling  througt 
"Don't  Take  Your  Love  From 
Me",  which  is  funny,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  Sinatra  singing,  "It's 
Funny  To  Everybody  But  Me," 
which  is  even  more  humorous, 
far  as  we  could  make  out. 

— George  Plimpton. 


HE  LEARNED  ABOUT  WOMEN 


gEAM  AN  SECOND  CLASS  Jerry 
Sheldon  scowled.  It  had  been 
nearly  half  an  hour  since  he  came 
into  the  Harbor  USO.  SHE  had 
been  dancing  with  Bosun's  Mate 
Hudson  then.  And  SHE  was  still 
dancing  with  the  big  jerk  now. 

Girls  had  played  a  very  small 
part  in  his  young  life — even  back 
at  County  High — not  because  they 
held  no  appeal  for  him,  but  be- 
cause he  never  had  been  able  to 
muster  up  that  kind  of  courage. 
But  SHE  changed  that  when  she 
over-rode  his  veto  of  her  sugges- 
tion that  she  give  him  a  few 
dancing  lessons. 

"But  that's  why  we  instructors 
are  here.  Sailor,"  she  had  insisted. 
And  her  voice  was  sincere  and 
eager. 

And  after  only  a  few  minutes 
with  her  he'd  caught  himself  giv- 
ing out  with:  "Why-why,  Miss 
Burns,  you  know  you — you're  sort 
of  God's  gift  to  bashful  guys  like 
me." 

She  had  smiled  and  squeezed  his 
hand.  Which  had  built  up  in  him 
the  courage  to  ask  to  see  her  home. 

"I'm  sorry,  Sailor,"  she  was 
force    dto    reply.      "But  that's 


against  USO  rules."  | 

And  he  hadn't,  until  he  was 
headed  back  to  Navy  Landing 
aboard  his  own  private  little  cloud, 
even  thought  of  asking  her  where 
she  lived,  or  if  he  couldn't  meet 
her  some  other  place.  But  he  was 
planning  on  caring  for  those  de- 
tails and  others  at  once. 

But  the  Bosun's  Mate  was  spoil- 
ing everything.  The  big  drip!  He 
He  Learned  About  Women — Cont 
had  no  business  taking  up  so  much 
of  her  time  in  the  first  place;  he 
already  could  dance  well  enough 
to  double  for  Fred  Astaire,  and 
all  that  club-footing  he  was  doing 
was  just  an  act  to  keep  her  to  him- 
self longer. 

"It  isn't  bad  enough  either  just 
to  keep  her  dancing  with  him," 
Jerry  grumbled  to  himself  when 
he  noted  the  bosun's  mate  grin- 
ning in  his  direction.  "He's  gotta 
go  and  spill  it  to  her  about  how 
the  fellows  aboard  ship  call  me 
Longfellow." 

That  Longfellow  business  was 
the  B.  M.'s  fault  also.  For  it  was 
he  who  had  snitched  the  carbon 
copy  of  the  verse  Jerry  sent  to 
OUR  NAVY  magazine  and  spread 


"Bananas!   Pineapples!  Cocoanuts!'' 
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it  all  over.  After  all  the  trouble 
he'd  gone  to  to  think  up  a  pen- 
name,  too,  so  the  gang  wouldn't 
find  out  and  have  more  reason  to 
razz  him. 

Of  course  he  could  explain  to 
her,  Jerry  knew,  if  only  he  got 
the  chance,  that  a  guy  wasn't  ex- 
actly panty-waist  just  because  he 
wrote  a  little  verse.  He  could 
prove  it  too  by  quoting  from  Kip- 
ling or  Robert  W.  Service.  But 
the  B.  M.  being  such  a  fast  worker 
had  no  doubt  already  poured  it  on 
so  thick  that  a  poor  dumb  cluck 
like  himself  would  never  be  able 
to  wade  through  it  all  to  get  near 
her  again. 

He  couldn't  any  longer  stand 
the  pain  of  just  standing  there 
watching  HER  dancing  in  the  B. 
M.'s  arms.  He  headed  for  the  door. 
His  feet  felt  as  heavy  as  though 
he  were  wearing  diving  shoes.  He 
had  no  idea  where  he  was  going, 
just  any  place  away  from  here. 
Then  the  Bosun's  Mate  collared 
him. 

"Hold  everything  there,  Shel- 
don, I  got  to  make  with  you." 

Jerry  jerked  away.  "Keep  your 
crummy  hands  off  me.  We're  not 
aboard  ship  now." 

"Oh,  don't  get  yourself  in  an 
uproar.  I  just  want  you  to  write 
a  poem  for  me." 

Jerry's  mouth  opened.  "A 
poem?"  His  eyes  grew  wide,  then 
they  narrowed.    "I  don't  get  it!" 

The  B.  M.  ran  a  big  hand  around 
his  jumper  collar.  "The  little 
brunette  belongs  to  some  Writing 
Club,  and  she's  lookin'  for  a  serv- 
ice man  with  literary  leanings  to 

take  to  a  barbecue  they're  stagin' 
 >> 

"So  what!"  cut  in  Jerry. 

"So  I  tells  her  I  write  poetry, 
and  she  says  I  gotta  show  her.  Me, 
who  ain't  never  wrote  nothin' 
'ceptin'  a  few  letters.  So  it's  up 
to  you  to  produce." 

"Oh  no!  Not  after  you  told  her 
about  the  guys  calling  me  Long- 
fellow." Jerry  started  across  the 
dance  floor  to  where  she  was  wind- 
ing a  phonograph.    "I'm  her  lit- 


erary man!" 

The  B.  M.  grabbed  his  arm. 
"Hold  it  about  there.  I  never  said 
nothin'  to  her  about  you  bein' 
Longfellow." 

"Well,  what  were  you  grinning 
and  nodding  in  my  direction  for 
then?" 

"I  was  tellin'  her  what  a  super 
mess  cook  you  would  make." 

"No — no,  Boats,  please,  you 
wouldn't  put  me  on  that  job — " 

"That  depends  on  whether  you 
write  that  poem  for  me  or  not." 

"You  mean  if  I  do  write  a  poem 
for  you  you  won't  detail  me  mess 
cook  for  next  quarter?" 

The  B.  M.  traced  the  outline  of  a 
cross  in  the  vicinity  of  his  breast 
pocket.    "Cross  my  heart." 

"Okay,  if  that's  the  way  it  is,  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  do  it." 

"Come  on  then."  The  B.  M.  led 
him  to  a  writing  desk,  out  of  range 
of  the  brunette. 

"What  sort  of  stuff  do  you  want 
me  to  write?"  asked  Jerry.  "Some- 
thing in  the  style  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling?" 

"Rudyard  Kipling,  who's  he?" 
"Oh  just  a  poet,"  Jerry  said  and 
started  scribbling. 

Twenty  minutes  later  they  were 


back  at  the  dance  floor.  SHE  was 
showing  a  few  steps  to  a  soldier, 
but  that  made  no  difference  to  the 
B.  M.  He  barged  right  up  and 
stopped  them.  "Well  here  it  is. 
Cast  your  pretty  brown  eyes  on 
that  and  say  I  ain't  a  poet." 

SHE  excused  herself  from  the 
soldier  and  read  aloud,  but  very 
softly: 

"A  sailor  there  was  and  he  felt  a 
yen 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 
For  the  company  of  a  neat  little 
wren 

Some  called  her  the  one  who 

taught  dancing  to  them 
But  the  sailor  called  her  God's 
gracious  gift  to  him 
(Even  as  you  and  I!)" 
HER  face  lit  up.    "Why  that's 
cute.     It's  far  from  perfect  but 
it'll  do." 

Bosun's  Mate  Hudson  grinned. 
"But  you  didn't  write  it,"  she  went 
on.  She  left  him  standing  there 
alibiing  and  hurried  over  to  where 
Jerry  sat,  but  with  hopeful  eyes 
on  her. 

"Hiyah,  Rudyard,"  she  said. 
"How  about  taking  in  the  barbe- 
cue with  me  Saturday  night?" 

— Harold  L.  Monroe 


SHOP  TALK 


A  SHOP  SINGLE  IN  EXCELLENCE 

As    t  li  c    lioliclay    season  €ip- 
proaclies  witli  its  sjjirit  of 
giving.     n>ay  remind 
you  tliat  a  ^ift  from 

JEWEL-CREST 

Lears    tlie    marlc  of 

distinction  and  Lecomes 

ii  priceless  possession. 


376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


"big"  name 
on  a 

little  GIFT 


solves  many  a  Christmas 
problem  .  .  .  come  see  our 
wonderful  mittens  and 
scarves  .  .  .  our  lovely  1.95 
compacts  .  .  .  our  Magic  Wal- 
let at  3.95  .  .  .  our  Bendel 
cosmetics  and  perfumes  .  .  . 


BOSTON 

PROVIDENCE 

WELLESLEY 


JN  spite  of  the  fact  that  Christmas 
is  just  around  the  next  page 
of  the  calendar  (and  if  you  don't 
believe  it,  check  off  the  remain- 
ing shopping  days)  the  stores  in 
town  are  not  as  yet  bursting 
forth  with  the  Noel  spirit  or  the 
usual  stock  of  gifts.  Perhaps  we 
are  being  given  a  chance  to  rest 
up  after  the  rush  of  getting  off 
the  Christmas  parcels  to  the  men 
and  women  in  service,  or  per- 
haps the  stores  are  conscious  with 
the  rest  of  us  of  the  necessity  for 
putting  the  traditional  celebra- 
tion in  the  background  until  we 
can  celebrate  peace  with  it.  In 
any  case,  early  Christmas  shop- 
pers are  not  going  to  be  encour- 
aged to  excesses  by  lavish  displays. 
That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that 
the  shops  are  bare  of  merchandise. 
In  the  clothing  line,  there  are  good 
values  and  beautiful  fashions 
available,  and  those  ladies  who 
feel  the  need  for  a  replenishment 
of  wardrobe  are  not  going  to  be 
disappointed. 

Best  and  Company  is  presenting 
a  line  of  classic  sportswear — suits, 
topcoats  and  tailered  dresses. 
Everything  is  practical,  durable, 
and  what  is  equally  important, 
very  attractive.  Those  who  are 
in  the  market  for  suits  need  go 
no  further  than  Bests'.  There  is, 
for  instance,  an  all-wool  gabardine 
suit  that  is  nothing  short  of  a  gem. 
It  possesses  a  gored  skirt,  and  a 
beautifully  detailed  jacket  with 
a  convertible  neckline  that  makes 
it  good  with  or  without  blouse  or 
dickey.  The  color  range  is  breath- 
taking, for  you  can  have  it  not 
only  in  beige,  brown,  navy  and 
black,  but  in  any  of  seven  new, 
soft,  rich  shades — namely,  chives 
green,  slate  blue,  walnut,  postman 
blue,  grape,  coquette  blue,  and  a 
new  shade  called  citrus,  which  is 
a  beautiful  greyed  yellow-green. 

In  the  more  sportswomanly 
line,  there  is  Best's  selection  of 
country  plaids,  a  term  that  covers 
many  stripes,  checks  and  plaid 
designs  in  a  fine  Scottish  wool. 
There  are  several  models  avail- 


able in  this  line,  and  you  can  have 
a  matching  topcoat,  either  a  fitted 
Chesterfield  or  a  box  coat  fashion, 
all  warm  and  lasting  and  very, 
very  handsome. 

And  there  is  something  very 
special  in  suits  at  Best's  now,  in  the 
form  of  a  solid  color  model  of  im- 
ported C-1  wool,  as  soft  as  cash- 
mere and  ready  for  you  in  six  rich 
tones — blue,  light  green,  cherry, 
sandringham,  dark  green  and  wine. 
The  tailoring  of  this  suit  is  exquis- 
ite and  the  details  are  unusual  and 
delightful.  This  too  has  a  match- 
ing topcoat,  and  together  or  apart, 
they  are  magnificent. 

In  the  way  of  dresses.  Best's 
also  has  its  classic  shirtmaker 
dress,  worked  up  in  wool  gabar- 
dine, with  short  sleeves  and  a  fly- 
front  closing.  This  comes  in  the 
shades  of  the  gabardine  suits,  with 
two  additional  new  shades  avail- 
able. One  is  called  capucine,  and 
it  is  a  rusty  bittersweet;  the  other 
is  a  beautiful  blue-violet  named 
helio.  If  one  seeks  a  suit-dress, 
this  is  available  with  a  matching 
cardigan  jacket. 

And  if  you  have  availed  your- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  new  suit,  or  if  you  want  to  re- 
fresh an  old  one.  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, if  you  do  have  Christmas  pres- 
ents in  the  back  of  your  mind. 
R.  H.  Stearns  has  some  new  and 
wonderful  wool  sweaters,  running 
the  price  gamut  from  $4  to  $22.95. 
The  prize  of  the  collection  is  a 
hand-knitted  model  in  cable-stitch 
or  ribbed  knit,  and  it  comes  in 
peony,  red,  beige,  natural,  maize, 
aqua,  white,  sandringham  and 
grape.  These  are  strictly  elegant 
and  comprise  a  rare  find. 

Stearns  has  thoughtfully  taken 
care  of  the  woman  who  does  not 
care  for  the  boxy  sweater  by  pro- 
viding an  assortment  of  cardigans 
and  pull-overs  with  a  shorter, 
fitted  waistline.  These  are  hand- 
fashioned  and  are  made  of  a  lovely 
Shetland  yarn  and  are  really  very 
inexpensive.  If  you  get  there 
ahead  of  the  crowd,  you  can  have 


them  in  cherry,  sage  green,  lilac, 
brown  or  black. 

For  the  college  girl  or  the 
sportswoman  there  is  the  peren- 
nial favorite,  the  boxy  sweater, 
but  Stearns'  version  comes  in  a 
loose  knit  in  a  soft,  fuzzy  wool.  It 
looks  as  if  it  contained  Angora, 
but  it  avoids  the  menace  of  shed- 
ding while  still  retaining  the  warm 
fluffiness  of  the  rabbit  hair  yarn. 

For  older  women,  Stearns  has 
obtained  a  V-necked  cardigan 
which  happily  possesses  a  six  but- 
ton closing,  allowing  for  warmth 
over  the  chest.  So  many  sweaters 
of  this  design  have  such  a  deep 
neckline  that  much  of  the  coziness 
is  lost.  These  come  in  a  good 
array  of  light  and  dark  shades,  and 
it  might  be  useful  to  know  that 
in  navy  blue  it  is  a  regulation 
nurse's  sweater. 

And  for  a  concluding  bit  of  ver- 
satility, there  is  a  woman's  hip- 
length  sweater  jacket  wearable 
with  anything  from  slacks  to  eve- 
ning dresses.  It  has  one  button 
at  the  waistline,  and  it  fits  closely 
at  the  waist  because  of  the  inter- 
esting insertion  of  a  band  of  ribbed 
knitting.  This  is  carried  out  in 
the  yoke  as  well,  which  is  made 
further  unusual  by  possessing  a 
collarless  neckline.  It  is  finished 
off  with  bright  military  buttons, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  could  be 
more  useful,  unusual  and  attrac- 
tive than  this  one. 

To  leap  from  sports  to  the  glam- 
or gallery,  Jordon  Marsh  has  ac- 
quired a  collection  of  Modern  Vic- 
torian evening  dresses,  including 
Hattie  Carnegie's  bustle-back  bro- 
cade dinner  gown,  guaranteed  to 
make  one  look  like  a  princess.  For 
pure  dignity,  there  is  another  din- 
ner gown  of  black  rayon  velvet 
with  lace  foaming  at  neck  and 
wrist,  or  perhaps  a  very  interest- 
ing crepe  gown  whose  gored  skirt 
is  ruffled  lengthwise  along  the 
seams  with  black  lace.  This  little 
beauty  comes  in  all  black,  or  cerise 
or  blue  with  black. 

In  the  same  assortment,  the  Gib- 
son Girl  comes  back  into  fashion's 
spotlight  with  a  costume  composed 
of  a  white  chiffon  blouse,  deeply 


ruffled  and  lace-edged,  confined 
with  a  checked  taffeta  evening 
skirt.  Also  at  Jordan's  you  can 
find  the  perfect  wrap  to  comple- 
ment these  models — a  very  Vic- 
torian cape  of  red  and  black  wool. 

The  opening  of  a  new  shop  is 
always  something  to  arouse  fem- 
inine interest,  and  the  opening  of 
Audree  Incorporated  at  44  New- 
bury Street  is  going  to  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  Boston's  fashion  history. 
There  is  nothing  quite  like  this  in 
the  city.  The  new  shop,  a  woman's 
speciality  store  embracing  a  beau- 
ty department,  is  taking  "the  ex- 
quisite in  style"  for  its  slogan,  and 
the  preview  of  its  offerings  live  up 
to  its  aspirations.  Hand-made, 
pure  silk  lingerie  is  available  in 
such  lavish  quantities  that  Aud- 
ree's  interest  in  trousseau  shop- 
ping is  quite  understandable.  And 
there  are  shoals  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful hostess  gowns,  tea  gowns 
and  dinner-at-home  dresses,  all 
alike  in  their  hand-made  perfec- 
tion, rich  material  and  superb 
taste,  but  all  quite  "different"  in 
inspiration.  One  of  these  espe- 
cially worth  mention  is  a  very  pale 
grey  satin  hostes  sgown,  whose 


complete  simplicity  of  line  is  set 
off  by  a  large  red  rose  at  the  waist. 

The  shop  itself  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  decor  is  Louis  XVI, 
and  all  the  furniture  is  hand- 
carved  reproductions  of  museum 
pieces  set  about  in  a  background 
of  French  grey,  gold,  French  blue 
and  rose. 

If  one  has  a  special  young  bride 
in  mind,  a  woman  with  an  eye 
toward  future  generations,  Audree 
can  even  supply  a  potential  heir- 
loom. At  present  she  has  six 
unique  and  magnificent  bridal 
handkerchiefs  in  rose  point  lace 
and  hand-loomed  linen.  Each  is 
too  beautiful  to  believe,  and  very 
much  the  sort  of  precious  thing 
that  would  pass  from  mother  to 
daughter  for  generations.  And 
there  is  also  a  bridal  outfit  with 
rose  point  to  be  had,  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  the  standards  of  the  shop. 
It  is  the  place  for  your  special 
Christmas  gifts  and  for  your  fine 
clothing  for  all  occasions.  The 
shop's  recent  opening  was  her- 
alded by  a  formal  luncheon  at  the 
Ritz,  given  for  Princess  Oblensky, 
establishing  a  regal  tradition  that 
Audree  is  prepared  to  carry  on. 

—A.  B.  G. 
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"I'd  like  to  know  who  started  that  rumor  about  us  having  a  steak!" 
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FAINT-HEART 


soon  as  Mr.  Johnson  came 
into  the  front  hall  of  his  home 
he  cocked  his  head  on  one  side  as 
he  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat,  and 
listened  carefully.  It  came  from 
the  cellar,  a  pounding  sort  of  noise, 
dull,  short  pounds,  as  though  on 
his  wooden  work  table.  He  shift- 
ed his  necktie  to  a  more  comfort- 
able angle  under  his  adam's  apple, 
and  went  quietly  toward  the 
kitchen. 

The  cellar  door  was  half  open. 
Mr.  Johnson  peered  downstairs.  A 
late  afternoon  shaft  of  sun-light 
came  through  the  cellar  window, 
making  a  yellow,  dusty  beam  of 
light,  in  the  center  of  which  stood 
his  wife.  She  was  standing  before 
his  wooden  work  table,  pounding 
glass  into  fine  bits.  There  was  a 
broken  beer  bottle  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Johnson  withdrew  silently, 
his  lips  pursed.  He  looked  at  the 
table,  set  for  two.  He  looked  at 
the  stove.  Beef  stew.  Then  his 
eyes  went  up  to  the  kitchen  clock, 
over  the  sink.  He  was  half  an 
hour  early  tonight,  half  a  whole 
hour  early. 

Quietly,  thinking  of  nothing  in 
particular,  Mr.  Johnson  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  front  hall.  He 
stared  thoughtfully  at  the  print  of 
The  Stag  at  Bay,  over  the  um- 
brella stand,  as  he  put  his  coat  on 
again.  Frame  was  dusty,  he  noted. 
Then  he  buttoned  his  collar  snugly 
and  went  out,  closing  the  door  si- 
lently. 

Mr.  Johnson  walked  along  the 
cold  street,  skirting  the  long 
ridges  of  ice  and  crusty  snow.  He 
walked  on  the  clear  parts  of  the 
pavement,  although  he  had  put 
on  his  over-shoes.  When  he  came 
to  the  corner  he  hesitated.  There 
was  a  mound  of  high,  hard,  dirty 
snow  thrown  up  by  the  snow-plow 
a  week  ago,  and  not  yet  melted. 
He  evaded  it  fastidiously,  walking 
out  into  the  street. 

When  he  came  to  the  old  Eng- 
lish wooden  door  of  Harry's  Tap 
and  Grill  he  paused  a  moment, 
looking  at  the  windows.  In  them 
were   beds   of   lobsters    on  ice, 


flanked  by  bottles  of  brandy  seem- 
ingly old  and  mellow  enough  to 
have  come  from  some  ancient 
French  wine  cellar.  As  his  mind 
registered  the  word  "cellar"  he 
went  quickly  inside,  into  the 
warmth  and  cheer  and  blending 
voices  and  smells.  He  went  to 
stand  at  the  bar. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  sipped  his 
brandy  and  water  he  listened  to 
the  two  women  sitting  on  his  left. 
Both  were  in  their  early  thirties, 
dressed  smartly  in  black,  and 
waved  cigarettes  as  they  talked. 
They  were  slim,  neat,  and  excit- 
ingly scented.  Mr.  Johnson 
watched  them  calmly,  and  when 
a  pause  occurred  in  their  conver- 
sation he  leaned  toward  them. 

"Will  you  two  ladies  allow  me 
to  buy  you  a  drink?"  he  asked 
them. 

They  gazed  at  him  a  moment  as 
though  it  had  never  dawned  on 
them  that  a  man  might  eventually, 
if  they  stayed  long  enough,  offer 
to  buy  them  a  drink.  Then  they 
smiled  and  accepted  graciously. 
Mr.  Johnson  bought  them  two 
drinks  in  a  row  and  they  talked 
of  many  things.  The  young  wom- 
en seemed  to  enjoy  his  company, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  gave  every  sign 
of  enjoying  theirs.  Before  he  left 
he  had  their  addresses. 

When  he  entered  his  front  hall 
he  noted  first  of  all  that  the  pound- 
ing in  the  cellar  had  ceased.  He 
grunted.  After  hanging  his  hat 
and  coat  neatly  in  the  closet,  and 
carefully  removing  his  over-shoes, 
he  proceeded  to  the  kitchen. 

His  wife  was  standing  at  the 
stove,  stirring  something  in  a  pot. 
Mr.  Johnson  approached  the  stove 
and  looked  quickly  into  it.  It  no 
longer  contained  beef  stew,  lethal 
and  final,  but  creamed  chicken. 

"Creamed  chicken?"  he  in- 
quired. "I  thought  you  said  some- 
thing about  beef  stew  for  supper?" 

His  wife  looked  a  little  tired,  a 
little  sad. 

"I  changed  my  mind,"  she  said. 
— Dorothy  Hunt  Schofield 
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IT'S  ABOUT  TIME 


'J'HERE  is  always  an  argument  as 

to  what  constitutes  an  histori- 
cal site.  Is  it  age,  preservation  or 
notoriety,  or  merely  an  atmos- 
phere which  can  carry  one  by 
sheer  suggestion  into  the  past?  If 
one  insists  that  historical  monu- 
ments must  appear  precisely  as 
they  did  at  whatever  moment  they 
achieved  their  fame,  one  is  going 
to  be  limited  to  churches  and 
cemeteries.  But  if  one  is  content 
with  atmosphere  and  legend,  there 
isn't  a  better  place  to  find  both  in 
Boston  than  down  on  the  water- 
front. It  is  still  reminiscent  of  the 
King's  ships  lying  at  anchor,  of 
Paul  Revere  muffling  his  oars  to 
row  to  his  rendezvous,  of  India 
merchantmen  and  Yankee  clip- 
pers sailing  into  harbor  under  full 
sail,  laden  with  spice,  silk,  tea  and 
curiosities. 

And  if  one  has  the  urge  to  seek 
out  this  particular  brand  of  ro- 
mance, there  is  no  better  place  to 
find  it  than  on  T  Wharf,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  which  happened  on  Grif- 
fin's Wharf.  T  Wharf  dates  from 
1673,  when  the  townspeople  set 
about  improving  the  harbor,  be- 
ginning with  a  sea  wall  or  barri- 
cade constructed  to  close  off  the 
Town  Cove  from  the  sea,  and  thus 
create  a  peaceful  basin  for  anchor- 
age. At  that  time  the  waterfront 
reached  far  up  to  spots  that  mod- 
ern Bostonians  consider  indisput- 
ably dry  land;  Faneuil  Hall  had 
a  view  of  the  sea,  and  Dock 
Square  was  the  municipal  dock. 
The  building  of  the  sea-wall  en- 
couraged the  construction  of 
wharves  all  along  the  protected 
cove,  and  thus,  in  1712  the  life  of 
T  Wharf  as  such  began.  It  re- 
sulted from  the  construction  of 
Long  Wharf,  which  stretched  out 
from  the  foot  of  King  Street — 
today's  State  Street — to  the  sea- 
wall, and  later,  beyond.  Long 
Wharf  was  a  phenomenal  structure 
for  its  day,  two  thousand  feet  long, 
and    capable    of    receiving  the 


largest  vessels  in  the  world  at  low 
tide.  It  was  the  first  thing  of  Bos- 
ton that  immigrants  from  Europe 
saw,  and  it  was  the  sight  that  all 
Bostonians  displayed  with  pride 
to  their  visiting  relatives  from 
the  country.  In  addition  to  being 
the  center  of  shipping,  it  swarmed 
with  shops  and  warehouses,  and 
was  the  common  meeting  place 
for  those  with  a  few  moments  to 
spare  and  a  desire  for  convivial 
conversation  and  activity.  T 
Wharf  was  built  as  a  T-shaped 
projection  from  Long  Wharf,  and 


Even  today,  the  exercise  of  a  little 
imagination  produces  quickly  a 
vivid  picture  of  those  busy  days. 
By  the  1850's,  steamships  were  in, 
and  T  Wharf  was  dispatching  and 
receiving  packets  for  Savannah, 
New  York,  Halifax  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  but  the  romance  had 
passed  out  of  commerce  along 
with  the  tavern  and  rows  of  shops. 

In  1880,  Atlantic  Avenue  was 
created  on  a  bed  of  filled-in  land 
that  had  been  creeping  up  on  the 
waterfront.  But  it  gave  T  Wharf 
the  opportunity  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  Long  Wharf,  for  the 
street  crossed  Long  Wharf  at  the 


in  its  early  days,  was  noted  pri- 
marily for  a  tavern  in  which  the 
gay  society  of  the  waterfront  con- 
vened. In  later  years,  when  the 
American  Revolution  was  brewing 
and  the  Stamp  Tax  was  discussed 
over  tankards  of  ale,  the  tavern 
became  a  center  of  patriotic  dis- 
cussions. 

For  over  150  years,  T  Wharf 
kept  its  original  T  shape,  but  dur- 
ing the  boom  of  shipping  in  the 
era  of  the  clipper  ships,  all  the 
wharves  were  extended,  and  the 
seaward  arm  of  T  Wharf  was  en- 
larged with  the  rest.  This  was 
the  golden  age  of  Boston  com- 
merce; writers  likened  the  maze 
of  wharves  to  Venice  and  every 
day  saw  another  proud  Yankee 
ship  coming  in  from  the  east  to 
swell  the  tide  of  local  prosperity 
with  another  cargo  of  rare  goods. 


point  where  the  two  joined.  All 
the  docks  on  the  town  side  disap- 
peared, and  today  only  the  sea- 
ward arm  of  T  Wharf  is  left  to 
mark  the  old  site. 

This  encroachment  of  modern- 
ity was  not,  however,  the  end.  In 
1881,  the  building  now  standing 
on  T  Wharf  was  constructed,  a 
long,  low,  tin-sheathed  warehouse,  . 
guaranteed  rat-proof,  and  a  new  fi 
prosperity  came  when  T  Wharf 
became  the  largest  fish  pier  in  the 
world.  All  the  vast  catches  of  the 
Boston  fleets  passed  through  the 
markets  there,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  1914,  when  the  present 
Fish  Pier  in  South  Boston  was 
erected.  It  looked  as  if  the  time 
had  come  to  destroy  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  old  waterfront,  but 
after  nine  or  ten  years  of  poverty, 
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T  Wharf  was  turned  to  a  new  use 
in  which  it  has  continued.  In 
1924,  the  residential  possibilities 
of  the  old  wharf  were  discovered, 
and  the  well-known  Blue  Ship 
Tea  Room  took  up  its  post  at  the 
sea-ward  end.  There  followed  a 
gradual  conversion  of  the  old  stor- 
age lofts  into  apartments,  of  whcih 
there  are  twenty-five  today,  with 
approximately  fifty  residents.  The 
unusual  location  attracted  a  nu- 
cleus from  which  sprang  a  full- 
fledged  artists'  colony,  and  T 
Wharf  had  its  day,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  as  a  waterfront 
edition  of  Greenwich  Vilage  in 
Boston.  Most  of  the  hallways  in 
the  building  still  bear  the  signs 
of  the  artistic  influx;  lavish  murals 
wind  up  flights  of  stairs,  including 
an  historical  panorama  of  the 
Wharf,  painted  by  Larry  O'Toole, 
one  of  the  better  known  artists- 
in-residence.  Before  his  migra- 
tion to  Hollywood,  and  his  mar- 
riage to  Madeleine  Carroll,  the 
actor  Sterling  Hayden  was  a  resi- 
dent, and  there  still  remain  many 
of  the  group  who  gave  the  Wharf 
its  modern  fame,  including  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Kimball,  whose  lectures  upon 
the  hostory  of  the  Wharf  are  well 
known  in  Boston. 

There  are  a  good  many  legends 
current  about  the  Wharf,  and  at 
least  two  are  worth  mentioning, 
unsubstantiated  though  they  are. 
It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  a  secret 
passage  runs  under  T  Wharf, 
blocked  off  now,  but  which  once 
led  past  the  site  of  the  former  cus- 
tom house,  a  smuggler's  route  used 
to  escape  the  tariff  on  imported 
goods.  The  legend  has  it  that 
boats  would  anchor  in  the  harbor 
at  night,  and  dispatch  by  row- 
boat  the  most  duty-laden  articles 
to  be  carried  through  the  old  pass- 
age to  illicit  entry.  And  another 
legend  has  it  that  a  ghost  haunts 
the  Wharf.  Whose  ghost  no  one 
knows,  and  as  it  has  never  mani- 
fested itself  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate. One  story  has  it  that  it  is 
the  spirit  of  a  sailor  killed  in  a 
fight  at  the  old  grog-shop,  lurking 


about  through  eternity  to  seek  a 
revenge  after  some  two  hundred 
years.  Another  version  says  that 
it  is  the  spectre  of  one  of  the 
smugglers  who  had  an  unfortu- 
nate brush  with  a  custom  official, 
and  who  died  as  a  result  of  it. 
This  story  contends  that  the  ghost 
walks  the  old  passage  whose  en- 
trance is  supposedly  observable 
at  very  low  tide,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear above-ground,  but  whoever 
is  responsible  for  the  haunt  must 
have  been  shy  and  retiring  in  life, 
for  his  spirit  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  story. 

Modernity  has  not  impaired  the 
charm  of  the  old  Wharf.  Time 
has  seen  many  changes  made  to 
alter  the  face  of  the  waterfront, 
but  nothing  has  been  able  to  de- 
stroy the  salty  flavor  in  the  air. 


or  remove  entirely  the  memory  of 
the  old  ships  that  once  sailed  about 
the  harbor.  If  a  ghost  haunts  T 
Wharf,  it  is  the  ghost  of  past  glory, 
of  the  beautiful  proud  ships  smell- 
ing of  spice  and  silks  musty  from 
months  at  sea.  Some  of  this  past 
is  recalled  by  the  fleet  of  small 
fishing  boats  that  anchor  about 
the  Wharf,  with  nets  spread  out 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  by  the  old 
planks  and  bolts  that  turn  up  fre- 
quently as  reminders  of  a  past 
going  back  nearly  three  hundred 
years.  But  none  of  the  changes 
have  altered  the  essence  that  is  in 
the  air,  the  very  flavor  of  the  rich, 
long  past,  the  feeling  that  this  is 
a  spot  that  has  seen  history  for  so 
long  that  it  exudes  history's  very 
nature. 

— Anne  Brislin 


TO  WHOOP  OR  NOT  TO  WHOOP 


'J'HE  other  morning,  I  came  to 
the  strange  conclusion,  that  a 
whoop  in  time,  saves  nine  in  the 
booby  hatch  at  some  later  date. 
For  instance,  I  find  more  than  a 
little  relief  from  household  cares 
in  running  and  whooping  down 
the  road  after  a  wedding  party, 
heaving  rice  and  non-rationed 
shoes.  It  warms  the  cockles  of 
my  heart  when  I  get  a  chance  to 
whoop. 

Psychiatrists  say,  that  worry, 
repressed  emotions  and  frustra- 
tions tend  to  bring  on  heart  failure, 
insomnia,  nervous  breakdowns 
and  kindred  ills.  But  these  dire 
things  aren't  going  to  creep  up 
on  me.  No,  Sir!  A  whoop  a  day, 
keeps  the  Doctor  away — that's 
my  motto  from  now  on. 

In  these  troubled  times,  the  gen- 
eral public  also  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  need  of  ways  to  "let  go." 
For  example,  a  man  in  Connecti- 
cut built  a  Screamatorium,  where 
he  and  his  friends  can  go  to  scream 
when  they  feel  one  coming  on;  and 
a  manufacturer  came  out  with  a 
thing  called  a  "Wackaroo."  This 
is  a  plaster  head  with  hands  wav- 
ing from  its  poll,  and  it  is  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  smashing, 
when  Life  gets  too  complicated. 
Housewives,  men  and  women  in 
the  Service,  war  workers — all 
need  a  chance  to  whoop.  Then 
they'll  return  to  Duty  with  a  smile. 

Life  is  nerve  wracking  these 
days.  What  with,  "You  can  use 
the  blue  stamps  for  this,  but  you 
must  never  pass  the  red.  You  can 
use  the  red  stamp  for  that,  but 
it's  not  considered  cricket  to  use 
the  blue.  If  you  use  much  meat, 
you  can't  have  butter;  if  you  use 
much  butter  you  can't  have 
cheese — ."  Of  course,  the  ration- 
ing system  has  its  POINTS,  if  you 
get  what  I  mean,  but  it's  a  certain 
way  of  bringing  on  brain  fever 
with  feather  brains  like  me.  When 
I  try  to  pass  my  shoe  stamp  for 
meat  in  five  stores  without  get- 
ting anything  but  a  snarl  in  each, 
I  throw  back  my  head  and  yowl 


in  frustration.  This  clears  my 
alleged  brain  beautifully,  and 
often  clears  the  store  too. 

There  was  an  example  of  a  per- 
fect lady  in  our  family.  Cousin 
Agatha.  Now  my  behavior  pat- 
terns in  no  way  resembled  hers. 
She  thought  that  I  was  more  than 
a  bit  coarse.  Agatha  made  a 
fetich  of  propriety.  She  never  had 
any  fun;  she  wouldn't  let  a  man 
kiss  her,  because  she  couldn't  find 
anything  in  Mrs.  Bost's  etiquette 
book  relating  to  the  matter.  Agatha 
studied  day  and  night  and  made 
quite  a  name  for  herself  in  phil- 
osophy. 

She,  I  understand,  has  not  ut- 
tered any  choice  bits  of  philosophy 
of  late — due  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  she  cracked  under  the  strain 
of  being  a  gentlewoman,  and  has 
been  pushing  up  petunias  these 


last  two  years.  A  whoopless  life 
laid  her  low.  Six  feet  under,  to  be 
exact.  If  she'd  been  more  of  a 
screwball  she'd  probably  be  alive 
today. 

Going  to  games  is  a  good  way  to 
relax  tense  ganglions.  Football, 
baseball,  hockey — any  kind  of  a 
game  that  gives  me  a  chance  to 
whoop.  I  stomp  my  feet,  yell  un- 
til hoarse,  and  even  when  I  bash 
the  man's  hat  in  front  of  me  down 
over  his  eyes  in  a  rage  because 
MY  side  is  losing,  it  isn't  unfor- 
givable. He  understands.  He 
probably  has  bashed  hats  down 
over  unsuspecting  faces  too. 
After  an  afternoon  of  screaming 
like  a  mill  whistle  on  the  loose,  I 
walk  home,  tired  blissfully,  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  If  my 
children  seemed  slightly  oflf  the 
beam  when  I  left  home,  they  seem 
perfect,  beautiful  Darlings  now. 

Running  to  fires  makes  me  for- 


I  gotta  go  now — I  think  somebody  wants  to  use  this  phone'/ 
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get  the  hole  in  the  living  room 
rug  that  won't  stay  darned.  I 
drop  everything  when  I  hear  the 
ji  siren,  and  gallop  out  into  the  night. 
The  fire  engines  whoosh  by,  and 
I  speed  onward  to  an  unknown 
destination,  whooping  over  my 
shoulders  to  perfect  strangers  to, 
"Come  on!  Down  this  way!" 
Troubles  fade  away  in  the  excite- 
ment, and  Life  looks — er — rosy. 

The  radio  is  an  inexhaustible 
help  in  relieving  tension  caused 
by  domestic  problems.  I  worry  a 
song  with  the  opera  singers;  I  give 
it  MY  ALL,  opening  my  mouth 
wide  and  letting  'er  rip.  The 
neighbors  say  I  sound  not  unlike 
the  Hounds  of  Baskerville,  but  I 
don't  care.  I'm  pretty  blooming 
well  pleased  with  myself  when  I 
finish  an  operatic  selection,  and 
my  current  inhibitions  are  gone 
with  the  aria. 

When  a  political  speech  comes 
on  the  radio,  I  puff  out  my  chest 
like  a  pouter  pigeon,  and  roar  to 
ny  constituents  that  they  will  have 
a  squab  in  every  dinner  pail,  and 
that  they  will  positively  win  at 
Bank  Night  once  a  month.  I'll 
aever  forget  the  day  a  man  caught 
Tie  shouting  the  stock  cliches  pol- 
*  ^ticians   use.     I    was  haranging 
(  :he  peas,  and  pleading  with  the 
[!  Hashed  potatoes. 

At  this  point,  this  beaming  book 
'  salesman  came  on  the  door.  He 
i  vas  bubbling  over  with  confidence 
n  his  ability  to  sell  anyone.  But 
j  vhen  he  caught  me  ranting  at 
i  he  chops,  he  shook  his  head  a  little 
i  0  clear  it,  and  tip-toed  shakily 
.  lown  the  stairs.     He  thrust  his 
)Ooks  firmly  into  his  brief  case, 
lere,  his  manner  said,  was  a  wom- 
n  who  was  merely  marking  time 
ntil  an  opening  at  the  home  for 
!ongenital  Idiots  could  be  found. 
L  woman  to  whom  a  book  would 
e  just  something  to  set  the  peas 
n.     The   salesman   went  away 
'om  there. 

When  I  find  myself  aching  in 
/ery  bone  from  scrubbing  paint, 
shut  myself  in  the  living  room, 
id  act  with  the  plays  on  the  radio, 
'en  if  I  am  a  few  laps  behind. 


When  Keith  Handsomepuss  gets 
tangled  up  with  another  woman,  I 
sob  bitterly;  I  rage  with  assorted, 
deserted  wives,  and  scream  with 
joy  when  a  repentant  husband 
comes  back  to  the  fold,  bearing  a 
gift  of  a  new  broom  or  stew  pan. 
Believe  me,  when  I  go  to  bed,  I 
sleep  like  a  baby. 

Whooping  at  the  children  is  not 
an  approved  method  of  child  cul- 
ture, but  sometimes  it  keeps  them 
quiet  for  as  long  as  a  half  hour. 
And  whooping  at  husbands  is  not 
done  by  the  Best  People  either, 
but  really,  you  have  no  idea  how 
it  clears  the  air.  Although  my 
husband  called  me  his  little  Queen 
when  we  were  first  married,  now, 
when  I  serve  him  burned  beans  or 
anything,  he  mutters  darkly  down 
into  his  collar,  as  if  contemplating 
regicide.  Then  I  whoop  at  him; 
he  whoops  back  in  self  defense, 
and  we  cook  up  a  semi-riot.  After- 
ward, when  we  are  both  wordless 
and  exhausted,  we  are  content  to 
sit  down  and  read  the  comics,  and 
munch  happily  on  cheese  popcorn. 

If  you  follow  my  advice,  your 


relatives  may  want  to  have  you 
psycho-analyzed,  but  you'll  be  a 
lot  healthier  and  happier.  Those 
who  view-with-alarm  the  Bigger 
and  Better  Whooping  Club  I'm 
forming,  better  watch  out  them- 
selves. Remember  Cousin  Agatha! 

But  there  is  one  occasion  when 
it  is  better  not  to  whoop.  When 
my  husband  receives  an  unde- 
served call-down  from  the  Boss,  I 
act  like  a  lady  if  it  half  kills  me. 
I  can  stand  it  a  few  hours,  I  guess. 
I  make  a  fuss  over  him,  smooth 
his  fevered  brow,  make  little  mur- 
muring sounds  of  commiseration 
as  he  tells  me,  at  some  length,  how 
the  Boss  and  he  hawed  and  geed 
over  a  sales  campaign,  and  what 
HE,  the  heartless  one  said  to  him. 

I  try  to  be  discreet  then.  There 
is  a  time  and  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  this  is  definitely  not 
the  time  for  ye-owing.  But  in 
the  back  of  my  mind  I'm  thinking 
happily:  "I'll  be  back  on  the  whoop 
standard  tomorrow!" 

WHOOP-E-E-E! 

— Evelyn  Lahey 
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ETCHINGS 


JJURING  the  sixty  years  of  his 
active  life  Zorn  produced  in  all 
about  two  hundred  and  ninety 
plates.  His  scope  was  limited;  he 
seldom  deviated  from  one  or  two 
figure  subjects,  and  these  were 
mostly  placed  in  a  simple  setting. 
Without  attempting  to  follow  the 
methods  of  others,  he  simply  for- 
tified himself  with  a  thorough 
technical  knowledge,  and  this, 
coupled  with  his  sense  of  painting 
values,  enabled  him  to  carry  out 
his  own  ideals  unhampered.  With 
this  equipment  he  could  draw  and 
mould  his  subjects  by  powerful 
suggestion.  He  literally  used  the 
needle  as  one  would  a  brush  and 
painted  the  plate  with  long  paral- 
lel lines,  attaining  great  simple 
masses  and  solid  construction.  To 
a  great  extent,  he  used  double 
lighting  effects,  which  enabled 
him  to  obtain  unusual  and  bril- 
liant results.  The  pursuit  of  light 
was  his  principle  object,  and  he 
pursued  it  incessantly  in  all  its 
manifestations,  bringing  to  the 
copper  plate  a  linear  manner  in 
which  light  could  be  vibrant. 

A  first  impression  gives  one  the 
feeling  that  Zorn's  plates  are  made 
up  af  many  parallel  lines,  appar- 
ently drawn  carelessly  upon  the 
copper,  which  shock  the  eye  and 
seem  to  gash  the  plate.  When 
viewing  the  whole  we  discover  a 
strong,  clear,  and  vivid  composi- 
tion, expressing  the  most  delicate 
and  fleeting  phases  of  expression 
and  movement.  Zorn  used  the 
engraver's  burin  very  freely  on 
many  of  his  plates  which  were 
started  as  etchings,  and  he  used 
it  with  consumate  skill  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  first  idea  set  upon 
copper. 

Zorn's  etchings  speak  to  one  in 
the  fewest  words,  and  there  is  no 
question  as  to  their  meaning.  His 
best  plates  will  live  for  all  time, 
and  several  are  considered  com- 
parable to  the  work  of  Rembrandt. 
The  superb  plate  of  "Madame  Si- 
mon" can  take  its  place  with  the 
finest  portraits  of  the  great  mas- 
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ter.  There  are  other  portraits  in 
this  exhibition,  but  none  surpasses 
the  noble  and  beautiful  plate  of 
the  artist's  mother,  "Mona."  Every 
line  is  expressive  and  telling,  and 
in  it  we  recognize  a  fine  type  of 
peasant  woman,  whose  beauty 
and  character  have  not  been 
dimmed  by  life's  experiences.  An 
interesting  comparison  is  the  early 
plate  of  Zorn's  "Grandmother," 
from  which  his  technical  develop- 
ment may  be  studied.  This  par- 
ticular print  is  of  the  greatest 
rarity,  as  it  was  made  before  the 


plate  was  cut  down.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  Asplund's  Cata- 
logue, and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  is  one  of  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  impressions  from  this  state, 
as  Mr.  Wiggin  purchased  the  print 
directly  from  the  Zorn  collection 
after  the  artist's  death. 

The  studies  of  "plein-air"  mo- 
tives include  "The  Storm,"  "Effet 
de  Nuit"  and  "Fisherman  of  St. 
Ives."  Among  Zorn's  ablest  plates 
are  his  famous  nudes,  which  are 
an  impressive  part  of  the  Wiggir 
Collection. 

— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 


Fishermen  at  St.  Ives.    Wiggin  Collection,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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BEAUTY  BEACON 


Gilt  and  Plush  Era 

^RE  you  searching  for  tokens 
of  the  "gilt  and  plush"  era? 
There  is  a  wonderful  "go-with- 
everything"  quality  in  Victorian 
bibelots — to  sentimentalize  a  mod- 


Created  for  an  Empress  two  hundred 
years  ago,  Essence  Imperiale  Russe 
is  still  a  regal  gift. 

ern  decor — to  enhance  the  rugged 
simplicity  of  early  colonial — to 
blend  with  lavish  Louis  XIV.  All 
the  romantic  charm  of  the  Victor- 
ian period  has  been  captured  by 
Charles  of  the  Ritz  in  the  Moss 
Rose  boudoir  accessories.  Here 
are  really  collector's  pieces — au- 
,  thentic  reproductions  of  cherished 
Victoriana.  Long  after  their  frag- 
rant contents  have  been  used  up, 
you  will  want  these  dainty  vases 
to  grace  your  dressing  table.  Em- 
erald green  and  porcelain  white 
combine  with  the  moss  rose  mo- 
!  tif  to  create  an  exquisite  sequence. 
The  quaint  rouge  and  lipstick  con- 
tainers will  delight  you.  The 
rouge,  in  cake  or  cream  form, 
comes  in  a  decorative  fluted  cache, 
topped  by  tiny  roses.  A  match- 
ing lipstick  has  the  smooth,  velvet 
texture  that  a  lipstick  needs.  The 
sachet  takes  the  form  of  a  gay, 
ribbon-banded  booklet.  A  pair  of 
slender  carafes  hold  cologne  and 
sweet  scented  balm.  For  the  bath, 
the  ensemble  includes  perfumed 
oil,  bath  powder,  complexion  soap 
and  bath  soap.  These  cosmetic 
treasures  by  Charles  of  the  Ritz 


make  wonderful  gifts  for  Christ- 
mas, birthdays,  anniversaries  and 
other  memorable  occasions. 

pRINCE  MATCHABELLI,  a  per- 
fumer who  has  blended  his  fine 
perfumes  in  the  image  of  a  famous 
romantic  woman  so  that  each  has 
been  a  portrait  in  scent,  has  done 
just  that  with  make-up.  The  com- 
plete new  make-up  sequence  is 
called  Duchess  of  York.    It  con- 


Tuvache  Cologne,  a  fragrant,  cooling 
after-bath  halm  for  your  skin. 

sists  of  five  foundation  shades 
(both  cream  and  liquid),  eight  lip- 
stick shades,  eight  face  powder 
shades,  four  rouges  (both  cake  and 
cream),  and  s^ven  eyeshadow 
tints,  and  two  mascaras.  Prince 
Matchabelli  offers  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  portrait  in  scent  and 
make-up  too! 

Eyes  Right 

YOUR  EYES  caix  be  more  beau- 
tiful through  proper  care  and 
the  use  of  eye  make-up.  The  basic 
rule  as  advanced  by  Elizabeth 
Arden  is  to  cleanse,  refresh  and 
soothe  your  eyes.  Cleanse  your 
eyes  daily  with  Ardena  Special 
Eye-Lotion.  Refresh  your  eyes, 
when  they  are  tired  or  when  they 
ache  ank  burn,  with  Ardena  Crys- 
tal Clear  eye  drops.  Soothe  the 
entire  area  round  the  eyes  with 
Ardena  Eye  Beauty  cream  which 
will  help  to  keep  the  skin  smooth 


and  lubricated.  Don't  shy  away 
from  eye  shadow.  Use  it  spar- 
ingly, applying  it  from  the  center 
of  the  lid  out  to  the  corner  of  the 
eye.  Miss  Arden's  basic  rule  for 
eye  shadow  is  to  consider  the  set 
of  your  eyes.  Are  they  deep  set 
or  full?  If  your  eyes  are  deep 
set  avoid  the  dark  shades  and 
choose  one  of  the  lighter  shades — 
Elizabeth  Arden  French  Gray  Eye 
Sha-do  or  Dawn  Gray  Eye  Sha-do. 
If  your  eyes  are  full  use  a  darker 
shade  such  as  Dawn  Gray  Eye 
Sha-do  or  French  Gray  Eye  Sha- 
do.  Eyebrows  should  be  brushed 
so  that  there  is  no  trace  of  pow- 
der. A  few  short  light  strokes  of 
an  eyebrow  pencil  gives  just 
enough  color  to  your  brows.  Eye- 


Charles  of  the  Ritz  Moss  Rose  ensemble 
for  a  scentimental  Christmas. 

lash  Cosmetique  carefully  applied 
to  the  upper  lashes  with  a  wet 
brush  is  the  finishing  touch  that 
darkens  the  lashes  and  enhances 
the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 

No  Confusion 

'pHERE  can  be  no  confusion  in 
in  choosing  Schiaparelli's  new 
Radiance  Face  Powder.  Why? 
Because  Schiaparelli  offers  it  in 
one  shade  only!  Radiance  Face 
Powder  is  a  delicate  rose-nacre 
shade.  It  is  soft,  transparent  and 
lovely  on  the  skin,  giving  the  com- 
plexion a  fresh,  smooth  look. 
Blondes  or  brunettes  may  wear  it 
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to  accent  individual  skin  tones. 
Schiaparelli's  latest  contribution 
to  beauty  comes  in  a  drawstring 
bag,  tucked  inside  of  a  heart- 
shaped  box  decorated  by  Dali.  The 
whole  package  is  a  riot  of  color — 
purple,  red,  blue  and  Shocking 
pink.  The  drawstring  bag  holds 
six  ounces,  a  double  portion  of 
face  powder.  When  empty,  it 
makes  a  charming  receptacle  for 
storing  table  trifles.  Wear  Schiap- 
arelli's Radiance  face  powder  with 
Radiance  lipstick — smart,  new  and 
rose-red — to  complete  your  make- 
up ensemble. 

Perfume  Recalls  Memories 

^LMOST  ANY  MAN  can  tell  you, 
if  he  wants  to,  how  a  scent  cre- 
ates pictures,  recalls  memories,  as 
nothing  else  in  this  world  can.  For 
that  reason,  beautiful  perfume  is 
a  woman's  prized  possession. 
Yardley's  Bond  Street  is  such  a 


Elizabeth  Arden's  Special  Eye  Lotion 
helps  keep  eyes  sparkling  and  clear. 


perfume.  Vibrantly  unforget- 
table, teasing,  gay  and  gracious,  it 
has  a  way  with  it — of  reminding 
others  of  you,  irresistibly!  It  is 
neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light — 
it  is  all  things  to  you  and  for  you. 
Try  some  on  your  skin — let  it  dry 
— wait  a  little — then  decide.  First 
you  will  sense  its  naturalness,  its 
sprightliness;  then  its  deeper 
tones,  its  sweetly  stirring  quali- 
ties will  delight  you.  A  little  on 
your  lips,  your  throat,  the  inside 
of  your  elbow,  your  hat  band,  your 


furs,  or  the  hem  of  of  your  gown, 
will  make  you  hold  your  head 
high  and  bring  a  sparkle  to  your 
eyes.  And  for  appeal  unlimited, 
lightly  smooth  Bond  Street  on 
your  eyebrows  and  over  your  hair 
about  your  face,  after  you've  ar- 
ranged it. 

Created  for  an  Empress 

gSSENCE  IMPERIALE  RUSSE 
is  a  scent  that  was  created  for 
the  empress,  Catherine  the  Great 
of  Russia.  And  altogether  over 
two  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  its  fragrance  enchanted  the 
queen  and  her  court,  Essence  Im- 
periale  Russe  is  still  a  regal  gift 
today.  It  is  an  indescribible 
scent — half  light,  half  heavy,  half 
perfume,  half  cologne.  It  must 
be  worn  to  be  appreciated  and 
then  its  magic  grows  on  you  even 
as  it  did  on  an  empress  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  on  fastidious 
women  from  her  day  to  this.  C. 
Crawford  Hollidge  has  it  in  three 
sizes,  and  you  will  find  harmon- 
izing toiletries — bath  powder,  bath 
oil,  powder  mitt,  and  a  delightful 
complexion  "milk." 

The  Lure  of  Perfume 

gERNADINE  DE  TUVACHE  be- 
gan  her   perfume   career  by 


creating  a  collection  of  perfumes 
ing  the  sources  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  glamorous  essential 
oils  from  strange  and  unusual 
places.  She  is  now  head  of  a  com- 
pany that  makes  some  of  the  most 
expensive  perfumes  in  the  world. 
One  of  them.  Jasmin  from  Egypt, 


From  the  beauty  salon  of  Audree  In- 
corporated, in  Boston,  where  specially- 
trained  operators  use  new  technique, 
for  all  beauty  treatments. 

for  her  own  enjoyment,  after  trac 
sells  for  $100  an  ounce;  none  o: 
them  sells  for  less  than  $15  ai 
ounce.    "Fragrance  is  a  woman'; 
spiritual  presence — her  ability  tc 
express  her  own  personality  anc 
create  an  aura  of  charm  and  fern 
ininity,"  says  Miss  de  Tuvache 
Because   Bernadine   de  Tuvachr 
believes  that  perfumes  touch  thi 
emotions,  she  has  created  the  en 
chanting  Algiers,   Sumatra,  Mo 
roccan  Rose,  Jungle  Gardenia- 
lush,  provocative  perfumes  to  in 
trigue  the  imagination.  Tuvach< 
perfumes  are  bottled  and  pack 
aged  to  bring  something  of  th- 
romance     of     strange,  farawa; 
places.    The  front  of  each  bottl 
is  covered  with  soft  suede,  and  i 
is  packaged  in  a  natural-colore< 
basket  weave  box,  tied  with  raffi 
and  sealed  with  wax.    The  per 
fumes  are  also  available  in  tiny 
attractively  packaged  dram  bot 
ties.    Then  too,  there  is  Tuvach 
cologne,  a  cooling  fragrance  to  re 
fresh  the  skin  and  cling  to  you 
body  like  a  mist  of  an  exquisit 
perfume. 
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THANKS  BOSTON 

JT  was  a  beautiful  windy  day 
with  the  white  foam  of  the 
Charles  spraying  the  Boston  shore. 
Several  Tech  boats  were  sailing 
in  the  basin  As  I  stood  on  the 
Harvard  Bridge,  I  realized  how 
much  I  liked  Boston  and  how  much 
I  owed  the  Bostonians.  It  was 
unbelievable  that  in  a  few  hours 
I  would  be  leaving  this  city  which 
had  fed  me,  had  given  me  a  place 
to  sleep,  and  had  entertained  me. 
There  was  no  way  of  thanking 
the  hidden  people  who  had  made 
my  leave  hours  happy  ones.  All 
I  could  do  was  to  say  thanks  to 
the  Charles  and  remember  all  the 
enjoyable  moments  that  I  had 
spent. 

As  I  stood  there  thinking  of  all 
the  pleasures  the  Bostonians  had 
given  me,  I  realized  that  the  tale 
of  how  "cold"  they  were  was  pure- 
ly fictitious.  They  were  warm- 
hearted Americans  who  were  help- 
ing fellows  like  me  to  be  cheer- 
ful in  a  city  where  we  had  never 
been  before.  They  treated  us  like 
their  own  sons,  and  as  if  they  had 
known  us  all  our  lives.  They  in- 
vited us  to  their  homes.  This 
alone  I  consider  a  sincere  compli- 
ment. 

While  I  was  looking  out  towards 
the  lower  locks,  I  saw  the  Esplan- 
ade Club  where  I  had  spent  so 
many  enjoyable  Sunday  evenings. 
I  appreciated  that  I  had  found  a 
mother  who  worked  behind  the 
cafeteria  counter  who  reminded 
me  of  my  own  mother  so  many 
miles  away.  I  was  fond  of  her. 
You  could  talk  about  anything  to 
her,  and  she  would  understand.  I 
can  remember  one  night  we  started 
to  talk  about  antiques.  I  think 
now  that  I  must  have  annoyed 
her,  but  she  never  seemed  to  care. 
She  always  had  a  smile  with  her 
two  dimples  staring  right  at  you. 
My  biggest  thrill  came  when  one 
day  she  invited  me  to  Sunday  din- 
ner. The  Navy  has  wonderful 
food,  but  home  cooking  is  the  best. 
This  generosity  is  one  of  the  many 
events  that  makes  me  think  of 


ture 


A  beautiful  formal  coiffi 
for  evenings  in  town. 
Of  course  you  11  need  a  naturally 
lovely  l^ermanent  wave  .  .  .  and 
naturally  you  11  turn  to 

Charles  of  the  Ritz! 
ritz-carlton  hotel 

Plione:  Ivenmore  53'2Q. 


Boston  and  all  the  people  there. 

I  remember  the  Stage  Door  Can- 
teen when  it  was  by  the  Back 
Bay  Station.  We  were  all  there 
every  night.  It  was  crowded,  but 
everybody  enjoyed  it  that  much 
more.  Then  the  Bostonians  came 
through  again  and  gave  the  armed 
forces  a  place  bigger  than  before 
on  Boylston  Street.  The  pleasures 
you  obtained  by  thinking  of  the 
recreation  you  would  receive  by 
climbing  those  three  flights  of 
stairs.  Also,  if  a  fellow  was 
rather  low  on  cash,  he  could  go 
there  and  eat.  And  believe  me, 
money  really  goes  when  you  have 
to  buy  several  meals  a  day. 

Mary  was  her  name.  I  never 
did  know  her  last  name  because 
that  was  against  the  rules  of  the 
Stage  Door.  She  knew  me  as  Dick 
so  that  made  the  score  even.  Just 
knowing  each  other's  first  name 
made  no  difference.  She  treated 
me  as  if  we  were  life-long  friends, 
and  the  fun  we  had  there  dancing 
and  talking  while  we  smkoed  was 


exceptional.  Here  one  girl  made 
a  sailor  forget  that  he  was  away 
from  home  with  her  friendly  atti- 
tude and  her  neat  appearance. 

All  of  the  fellows  that  have 
ever  been  to  the  Stage  Door  have 
gone  down  stairs  and  received  a 
free  ticket  to  a  play,  movie,  or 
some  other  entertainment.  My 
heart  used  to  quicken  when  I 
would  see  several  hundred  fellows 
waiting  in  line  for  an  evening's 
entertainment.  They  were  never 
disappointed.  Everyone  had  a 
place  to  go.  The  first  time  I  got 
in  line  I  felt  a  little  embarrassed 
asking  for  a  free  ticket  to  one  of 
the  best  plays  in  Boston.  I  wanted 
to  pay  for  it;  but  the  generous  lady 
at  the  box  office  said,  "Don't  be 
foolish!  This  is  the  least  we  can 
do  for  you  fellows."  It  makes  you 
proud  when  you  hear  something 
like  that.  You  feel  like  you  are 
the  only  fellow  fighting.  During 
the  entire  play,  I  was  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  thinking  of 
Boston  as  a  father  who  has  just 
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given  his  son  a  quarter  for  a 
movie. 

Then  you  never  could  forget 
the  Buddies  Club.  This  is  just 
what  it  sounds  like.  Everyone  is 
the  buddy  of  his  neighbor.  The 
first  time  I  saw  the  sign  "Home 
Hospitality"  I  wondered  if  I  should 
take  advantage  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  was  not  homesick  like 
so  many  other  fellows.  Would  I 
be  depriving  someone  else  of  this 
privilege?  Well  it  was  just  a  mat- 
ter of  moments  after  speaking  to 
the  hostess  before  she  had  me  on 
my  way.  Here  again  was  another 
feeling  that  I  had  never  exper- 
ienced before,  and  that  was  to 
have  a  stranger  share  his  home 
with  you.  The  home  that  I  went 
to  was  on  the  West  side  of  town 
and  in  a  large  apartment  house 
overlooking  The  Fenway.  The 
people  were  so  kind  to  me.  They 
had  a  son  who  was  in  the  Army. 
Not  knowing  where  he  was.  I 
expected  that  they  would  be  sad; 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
merry.  I  was  their  son  for  that 
day.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  have 
lived  up  to  their  expectations. 
They  gave  me  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity that  had  been  lacking  since  I 
had  left  home.  I  could  feel  that 
they  were  hoping  that  someone 
would  care  for  their  son  like  they 
were  caring  for  me.  This  was  not 
the  only  family  that  I  visited,  but 
all  the  homes  had  the  same  wel- 
come feeling. 

This  was  not  the  only  thing  that 
the  Buddies  Club  gave  me.  Many 
a  night  I  have  danced  with  the 
Junior  hostesses  there  to  some 
well  known  Boston  band.  The 
members  of  the  band  were  enter- 
taining me.  and  they  did  it  won- 
derfully. I.  like  many  others,  will 
remember  these  nights  when  out 
on  watch,  in  other  cities,  and  on 
foreign  soil. 

All  I  can  say  is,  "Thanks  Boston 
for  so  much." 

—Richard  Stanton 
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BERNARD 

the  twentieth  of  November, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Commonwealth  sits  upon  a  very 
important  case.  It  is  the  sort  of  case 
that  does  not  evoke  widespread 
interest  or  receive  persistent  pub- 
licity, but  it  deserves  both.  It  is 
the  legal  culmination  of  the  Bos- 
ton storm-center,  the  banning  of 
books.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
cases — the  first  since  the  amend- 
ing of  the  obscenity  statute — that 
has  been  brought  to  court;  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  unsensational  at- 
tempt to  force  a  legal  decision  to 
clarify  an  extra-legal  situation. 
And  it  is  primarily  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  one  man. 

The  book  is  Lillian  Smith's 
"Strange  Fruit,"  and  the  man  is 
Bernard  DeVoto.  It  is  not  quix- 
oticism  that  led  DeVoto  to  step 
from  the  role  of  critic,  novelist  and 
historian  long  enough  to  be  ar- 
rested for  buying  a  banned  book; 
it  was  part  of  a  long,  quiet  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  undermine 
civil  liberties.  After  writing  in 
"The  Easy  Chair,"  his  monthly 
column  in  Harper's  Magazine,  his 
criticisms  of  the  extra-legal  meth- 
ods of  suppression  of  books  in 
Boston,  he  took  the  next  logical, 
constructive  step.  He  arranged 
to  purchase  "Strange  Fruit"  and 
to  be  arrested  for  it,  thus  forcing 
the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  interpret  the  statute  and,  per- 
haps, outlaw  the  irresponsible 
system  that  is  at  present  behind 
all  book  bannings.  His  aim  is  a 
re-interpretation  of  the  statute,  to 
indicate  clearly  that  books  must 
be  evaluated  as  a  whole,  and  that 
their  immorality  must  be  judged 
in  that  manner  instead  of  by  the 
presence  of  a  few  objectionable 
terms.  And  when  asked  why  he 
undertook  this  task,  his  reply  was 
very  indicative  of  his  entire  atti- 
tude toward  civil  rights.  "It  in- 
terferes with  the  freedom  of  the 
writer  to  express  the  truth,"  he 
said,  "but  more  important,  it  is 
private  government,  the  sort  of 
extra-legal  action  that  precedes 


DE  VOTO 

Fascism.  There  are  no  responsible 
public  officials  connected  with  it 
in  an  official  capacity,  and  that  is 
what  we  must  eliminate." 

This  seems  to  put  Bernard  De- 
Voto in  the  light  of  a  crusader  or 
a  left-winger,  and  he  is  in  no  sense 
either.  He  is  a  libaral,  but  he 
does  not  indulge  in  theorizing  in 


his  works.  He  is  a  prolific  writer 
— innumerable  short  stories  and 
articles  have  been  published  un- 
der his  name,  or  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  John  August,  as  well  as 
five  novels  and  several  historical 
or  critical  works,  and  he  contrib- 
utes monthly  "The  Easy  Chair" 
in  Harper's,  but  he  is  either  too 


involved  in  whatever  particular 
subject  he  is  working  upon  to  in- 
dulge in  editorializing,  or  he  ap- 
proaches customary  problems  from 
a  peak  of  geniality.  His  defense 
of  "Strange  Fruit"  is  part  of  his 
life  as  a  private  citizen,  but  be- 
cause he  is  a  noteworthy  private 
citizen,  his  opinions  are  of  especial 
interest  to  the  Massachusetts  peo- 
ple who  have  long  wondered  what 


to  do  about  banned  books. 

A  good  part  of  Bernard  DeVoto's 
life  has  been  spent  seeking  the 
right  way  instead  of  the  popular 
of  the  popular  way.  He  is  a  West- 
erner, born  in  Ogden.  Utah,  in 
1897.  He  grew  up  there,  in  a  rail- 
road town,  and  had  early  oppor- 
tunity to  see  labor  unions  and  the 
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I.W.W.  at  work.  He  grew  up 
knowing  the  works  of  Karl  Marx, 
and  consequently  the  prospect  of 
a  social  revolution  never  burst 
upon  him  with  stunning  force. 
"Unlike  most  writers,"  he  remarks, 
ironically,  "I  did  not  discover 
Marx  in  1930."  When  he  went  to 
the  conservative  University  of 
Utah  in  1914,  he  was  an  ardent 
liberal;  he  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Intercolegiate  Social- 
ist Society,  eventually  thrown  off 
the  campus.  The  roots  of  rational 
liberality  were  sufficiently  deep 
to  cause  him  to  leave  Utah  for 
Harvard  in  1915.  In  that  year, 
three  faculty  members  were  drop- 
ped from  the  Utah  staff  for  unor- 
thodoxy,  and  in  the  same  year, 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  had 
adopted  a  dignified  stand  upon 
such  matters  in  two  successive 
incidents.  The  first  occurred 
when  a  Harvard  professor  demand- 
ed the  expulsion  of  a  student  for 
writing  a  rabidly  anti-German 
poem,  and  the  second  when  an 
alumnus  offered  $10,000,000  to 
the  University  if  a  faculty  mem- 
ber of  Germanic  leanings  were 
dropped.  President  Lowell  rejec- 
ted both  suggestions,  and  even 
proved  an  insubstantial  offer,  De- 
Voto  was  sufficiently  impressed 
to  come  East. 

In  1917,  he  enlisted  in  the  army, 
and  misstated  his  age  to  be  eligible 
for  a  commission,  which  he  re- 
ceived in  1918.  But  he  proved  so 
proficient  in  marksmanship  that 
he  was  kept  in  the  United  States 
as  an  instructor,  and  much  to  his 
disappointment,  never  got  to 
France.  In  1920,  he  was  back  at 
Harvard  for  his  belated  degree, 
and  went  from  there  back  to  Utah. 
In  1922,  he  was  an  instructor  at 
Northwestern  University,  planning 
a  triology  of  novels  and  becom- 
ing immensely  popular  with  his 
students  instead  of  seeking  the 
traditional  Ph.D.  He  married  a 
co-ed,  and  finally  decided  to  scrap 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  trilogy, 
publishing  the  third,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Crooked  Mile,"  in 
1924.   A  second  novel,  "The  Char- 
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iot  of  Fire,"  appeared  in  1926,  and 
a  third,  "The  House  of  Sun-Goes- 
Down,"  in  1928,  but  by  then  he 
was  gone  from  Northwestern,  and 
was  absorbed  in  writing  for  Harp- 
er's, the  Mercury  and  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  In  1927,  the 
DeVotos  moved,  once  and  for  all, 
to  Cambridge. 

Writing  and  teaching  at  Har- 
vard kept  things  going,  and  in 
1930,  Mr.  DeVoto  became  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine, a  prissy,  pale,  proper  little 
periodical  that  sprang  into  a  new 
life  from  the  first  issue.  In  that 
memorable  edition,  he  blasted  the 
Watchand  Ward  Society,  which 
had  just  undertaken  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  Cambridge  bookseller, 
and  wrote  an  article  scoring  the 
snobbish  tendencies  at  Harvard. 
These  articles  stand  as  proof  that 
DeVoto  is  no  crusader,  for  he 
never  fell  into  the  reformer's  zeal- 
ous hysteria.  A  certain  shrewd, 
good-humored,  temperate  criti- 
cism established  a  pattern  he  is 
still  following. 

Shortly  afterward,  DeVoto's  in- 
terest in  critical  work  was  aroused 
by  studies  in  the  work  of  the  Ital- 
ian sociologist,  Vilfredo  Pareto. 
To  these  studies  can  be  attributed 
his  teasing  scorn  of  the  young 
converts  to  Moscow,  so  many  of 
which  were  being  especially  vocal 
in  the  early  days  of  the  depression. 
This  attitude  gave  him  the  tag  of 
a  right-winger,  which  is  quite  as 
erroneous  as  calling  him  a  radical. 
But  more  important,  he  began  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  serious 
critical  work  as  a  whole,  and  out 
of  it  produced  what  many  think 
his  greatest  work,  "Mark  Twain's 
America,"  published  in  1932.  It 
was  a  rebuttal  to  the  argument 
Van  Wyck  Brooks  had  brought 
forth  in  "The  Ordeal  of  Mark 
Twain,"  printed  in  1920,  in  which 
the  frontier  was  painted  in  the 
most  drab  and  materialistic  colors. 
DeVoto,  unwilling  to  agree  with 
Brooks'  thesis  that  Twain  was  per- 
petually tormented  by  his  repres- 
sive, uncultured  surroundings, 
dared  popular  scorn  by  sketching 
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an  entirely  different  frontier,  a 
locality  that  had,  in  particular, 
inspired  Twain  instead  of  tortur- 
ing him.  As  the  Brooks'  book  had 
received  a  great  deal  of  serious 
acclaim,  and  was  actually  the 
foundation  of  a  popular  school  of 
thought,  DeVoto  was  braving  the 
wrath  of  convinced  Brooksian  in- 
tellectuals. Today,  "Mark  Twain's 
America"  is  generally  considered 
the  authoritative  book  upon  the 
subject. 

Another  novel,  "We  Accept  With 
Pleasure,"  was  published  in  1934. 
A  considerable  artistic  work,  it  was 
not  aimed  at  popular  taste,  and 
consequently  has  never  been  so 
widely  read  as  it  should  be.  In 
1936,  he  produced  "Forays  and 
Rebuttals,"  which  appeared  after 
he  had  taken  over  editorship  of 
The  Saturday  Review.  A  collec- 
tion of  critical  essays,  it  includes 
the  widely  anthologized  educa- 
tional remarks,  "Farewell  to  Ped- 
agagy"  and  "The  Co-Eds:  God 
Bless  Them." 

After  leaving  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, DeVoto  produced  several 
other  works  which  have  perhaps 
been  more  wisely  read  than  his 
earlier  publications.  "Minority 
Report,"  "Mark  Twain  at  Work" 
and  "Mark  Twain  in  Eruption" 
preceded  the  well-known  historical 
work,  "Year  of  Decision:  1846,"  a 
1943  best  seller  and  a  Book  of  the 
Month  Club  selection.  His  latest, 
another  critical  work,  "The  Lit- 
erary Fallacy,"  is  at  present  stir- 
ring up  a  good  deal  of  comment  in 
intellectual  and  literary  circles. 
From  the  comfortable  vantage 
point  of  the  Easy  Chair,  he  keeps 
on  sniping  at  obstructionists,  radi- 
cals, reactionaries  and  fools,  al- 
ways temperately,  but  sometimes 
with  venom. 

DeVoto  is  an  important  man  to 
Boston  and  its  future  as  a  literary 
city  and  a  home  of  civil  rights. 

His  friends  call  him  Benny,  and 
he  is  a  rather  short,  round-shoul- 
dered, carelessly  dressed  figure 
with  owlish  glasses  adorning  his 
round  face. 

— Anne  B.  Green 


BOOK  REVIEW 


gINCE  the  Germans  have  been 
forced  out  of  France,  we  have 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see 
that  the  presence  of  a  strong  and 
tightly  organized  underground  re- 
sistance movement  is  no  indica- 
tion of  generally  shared  opinions 
or  common  ideologies.  The  pres- 
sure of  necessity  can  apparently 
bring  together  people  of  diverse 
opinion,  unified  on  a  single  point 
alone,  and  it  seems  that  when  the 
unifying  force  is  removed,  the  di- 
vergencies are  still  markedly  pres- 
ent. This  has  come  as  a  shock  to 
a  good  many  people  because  the 
solid  front  of  mutual  resistance 
was  all  that  could  be  seen  from  a 
distance,  and  the  matter  has  still 
not  been  clarified.  If  this  is  the 
case  in  France,  it  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  what  it  must  be  in  Poland, 
which  possesses  not  only  internal 
division  but  a  large  international 
problem  to  the  east.  It  is  an  im- 
portant matter  on  which  there  is 
little  information  available,  and  it 
is  too  bad  than  Jan  Karski's  "Story 
of  a  Secret  State"  (Houghton  Mif- 


fiin  Company)  does  not  provide 
more. 

Mr.  Karski's  book  was  written, 
according  to  the  jacket,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Polish  Government-in-Exile,  Stan- 
islaw  Mikolajczyk,  who  commis- 
sioned it  thusly:  "Tell  everything. 
Give  all  the  information  as  calmly 
and  objectively  as  you  did  in  your 
official  reports  to  us.  Tell  every- 
thing you  experienced — what  you 
saw,  what  you  heard.  Convey  the 
facts  and  let  people  draw  their  own 
conclusions."  This  is  good  indi- 
cation that  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Karski  believe  that  there  are 
conclusions  which  need  to  be 
drawn;  unfortunately,  the  book 
does  not  provide  the  material  for 
drawing  them.  Perhaps  the  very 
calmness  and  objectivity  of  Mr. 
Karski's  work  is  the  error  which 
makes  it  inconclusive.  Perhaps  it 
parallels  altogether  too  closely  his 
reports  to  his  government,  which 
were,  after  all,  written  for  Poles 
who  should  know  something  for 
the  internal  state  of  their  nation, 
a  matter  upon  which  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  totally  unen- 
lightened. In  any  event,  Jan  Kar- 
ski has  produced  a  rapid,  readable, 
personal  narrative  so  completely 
devoid  of  necessary  background 
material  that  it  reads  almost  as  a 
novel. 

"Story  of  a  Secret  State"  is  sole- 
ly the  activities  and  reactions  of  a 
single  individual,  a  leader  in  the 
Polish  underground,  a  young,  in- 
tellectual aristocrat  defending  his 
nation  almost  more  by  instinct  1 1 
than  by  reasoned  intent.  Much  of 
the  brutal  horror  and  the  quiet 
acceptance  of  constant  peril  is  al-  ;  ■ 
most  incredible  to  the  sheltered 
American  reader,  but  it  is  so  con- 
vincingly written  that  the  reader's 
sympathies  are  aroused  and  his 
loathing  of  the  Nazis  immensely 
increased.  But  is  this  enough  to 
warrant  those  conclusions  of  which 
Prime  Minister  Mikolajczyk 
spoke?    Nothing  is  said  of  the  in- 
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GREETINGS 

Individuality  is  a 

definite  part  of  a  Salute 


A  gracious  smile — a  tip  of  the  hat — a 
courteous  nod  or  a  military  gesture  of 
the  hand — all  constitute  different  styles 
of  saying  "Hello." 

Our  Greeting  Card  Department  makes 
certain  that  you  get  the  greeting  and 
design  best  suited  to  your  way  of  saying 
"Hello"  for  that  particular  occasion. 


1286  Beacon  St 
BROOKLINE 


M.  T.  BIRD  AND  CO. 


it«c.  cr^a  Pat  oit 


If  your  hair  is  anything 
less  than  radiantly  and 
colorfully  "young-look- 
ing:"—  you  should  see 
about  a  CLAIROL  Sham- 
poo Tint  treatment.  It's 
pleasant  and  exciting  to 
see  drabness  and  gray- 
ness  give  way  to  a  youth- 
ful rich  shade. 


If  you  are  just  starting  to  turn  gray,  we 
can  easily  blend  it  to  match  your  own 
natural  shade.  We  take  the  precaution  of 
using  Clairol  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


JULYAN  143  IVEWBURY  ST. 

Com.  9155 


ternal  political  divisions  that  cer- 
tainly must  exist  in  Poland  as 
they  do  in  France.  Nothing  is  men- 
tioned of  the  Russo-Polish  question 
that  is  going  to  be  of  such  very 
great  importance  when  the  peace- 
makers convene  to  re-divide  the 
maps.  Beyond  a  very  brief  nar- 
ration of  Mr.  Karski's  capture  by 
the  Russians  at  the  time  of  the 
German  invasion  and  his  intern- 
ment in  a  prison  camp  in  Russia 
prior  to  his  exchange  to  the  Ger- 
mans, the  entire  matter  is  left  un- 
discussed— despite  the  fact  that 
Russia  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  Polish  soil,  and  set  the  G.  P.  U. 
in  action  in  a  manner  which  Mr. 
Karski  will  not  specify.  It  is  not 
enough  to  admire  the  courageous 
personalities  who  opposed  the 
Nazis  an  dto  be  impressed  by  the 
efficient,  precise  machine  they  or- 
ganized against  their  conquerors. 
At  least,  it  is  not  enough  to  war- 
rant the  drawing  of  any  con- 
clusions except  the  possible  op- 
position to  a  "soft"  peace  with 
Germany.  It  is  certainly  not 
enough  to  give  one  an  authorita- 
tive background  fo  rconsideration 
of  post-war  Polish  problems,  nor 
even  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
particular  and  dangerous  situation 
that  certainly  exists. 

In  this  sense,  "Story  of  a  Secret 
State"  fails  in  its  purpose.  As  a 
work  of  literature  it  is  not  inept. 
Mr.  Karski  writes  with  restraint 
and  objectivity  that  is  admirable 
in  view  of  the  harrowing  nature 
of  a  great  portion  of  his  subject. 
He  has  created  a  readable  and  in- 
teresting book,  but  he  has  con- 
veyed very  little  information  in  it 
aside  from  the  personal.  It  is,  as 
I  said,  too  bad.  It  is  disappointnig, 
and  it  is  especially  unfortunate, 
because  nothing  could  be  of  more 
use  at  the  moment  than  an  intelli- 
gent guide  to  the  matters  upon 
which  we  are  very  shortly  going 
to  be  forced  to  decide. 

— ^Nan  Bowns 
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BEARING  DOWN 


QLD  TOM  DALEY,  looking  like 

a  deep-sea  diver  with  his  weld- 
er's helmet  on,  didn't  hear  Mike 
Seelers  at  first  as  he  crouched  over 
a  steel  plate.  The  noise  from  a 
score  of  huge  punching  machines, 
punching  out  holes  in  inch-thick 
plates  in  the  main  shop  nearby, 
banged  in  his  ears. 

"Hey,  Tom!"  Mike  bellowed 
again.  "What's  the  big  idea  of 
workin'  your  head  off  like  this? 
Ain't  you  got  any  sense?" 

The  deep  blue  sputtering  flame 
stopped  and  Tom  peered  up  at 
him.  Then  he  slowly  took  off  his 
helmet  and  wiped  the  smelly, 
greasy  sweat  from  his  forehead 
with  his  dirty  forearm.  He  got 
up  laboriously  from  his  knees. 

"I'm  just  doin'  my  job,  Mike," 
he  said  evenly.  He  noticed  the 
little  hard  lines  around  the  cor- 
ners of  Mike's  mouth  were  etched 
in  deeper  than  ever. 

"Cut  out  the  malarkey!"  Mike 
snapped  angrily.  "Can't  you  guys 
figure  this  thing  out  that  all  your 
jobs  and  this  big  dough  you're 
makin'  will  go  up  in  smoke  if  you 
sweat  your  brains  out  like  this?" 

"Yeah,  I  know,  but—" 

"Then  what'll  you  birds  do?" 
Mike's  chin  jutted  out  belliger- 
ently. 

Old  Tom  straightened  up  to  his 
full  height,  but  he  only  came  up 
to  Mike's  shoulders.  Mike  was 
easily  six  foot  two,  and  he  looked 
like  a  northwestern  lumberjack 
with  his  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  bone  and  muscle. 

Imagine  tangling  with  a  hulk 
like  that,  Tom  thought! 

"I  don't  know,  Mike,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  only  know 
there's  a  war  on,  and  we've  got  a 
job  to  do."  He  paused,  then  added 
quietly,  "And  I've  got  two  kids  in 
the  Army  overseas." 

Mike  shrugged  impatiently. 
"Don'  hand  me  that  school  room 
patriotism  stuff.  What  did  it  ever 
get  you,  anyway?" 

Tom's  fists  doubled  up  and  his 
knuckles  were  white.    If  I  was 


thirty  years  younger,  Tom  thought 
grimly,  I'd  knock  his  teeth  down 
his  throat  for  talking  to  me  like 
that.  Yes,  and  even  though  he  is 
the  boss  of  the  welding  section  in 
the  shipyards. 

"It  might  be  school  room  stuff 
to  you,"  he  returned  hotly,  "but 
I  know  I'd  feel  like  hell  inside  if 
I  ever  laid  down  on  my  job  and 
my  kids."  His  hands  shook  as  he 
pulled  off  his  dirty  canvas  gloves. 

"So  what?"  Mike  rasped.  "I 
got  a  kid  in  the  service,  too.  A 
pilot  on  one  of  them  bombers.  But 
that  doesn't  cut  any  ice  with  me. 
He  didn't  have  to  join  up;  he  could 
have  been  deferred  because  of  his 
job  down  here  in  the  yards.  But 
no!  He  had  to  go  and  fly  because 
the  rest  of  them  were  doing  it." 

Tom  was  silent  for  several  sec- 
onds. Then  he  asked  slowly: 
"How  does  your  wife  feel  about 
all  this,  Mike?" 

Mike's  gray-green  eyes  shifted 
and  Tom  thought  he  saw  his  face 
relax. 

'My  wife's  been  dead  six  years." 


He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
his  head  turned  and  he  glared  at 
Tom.    "What  made  you  ask  that?" 

Tom  shrugged.  "I  don't  know. 
I  just  wondered,  I  guess." 

Down  at  the  far  end  of  the  yards, 
there  was  a  noise,  like  the  rumble 
of  thunder  in  the  distance,  and  a 
huge  fifty-ton  crane  with  another 
load  of  steel  plates  came  drum- 
ming down  the  runways. 

Mike  stepped  aside  and  turned 
to  leave. 

"Now  don't  forget  what  I  told 
you,"  he  reminded  Tom.  "This 
war's  giving  me  a  chance  to  make 
some  big  dough.  And  if  you're 
wise  you'll  do  the  same  thing,  or 
else." 

Tom  watched  him  as  he  walked 
toward  the  main  shop.  He  knew 
what  Mike  meant.  If  he  didn't 
play  ball  with  him,  then  some 
night  when  he'd  be  going  home, 
he'd  be  grabbed  and  dragged  in 
an  alley  and  get  his  head  bashed 
in.  These  attacks  were  played  up 
in  papers  as  just  ordinary  brawls 
between  drunken  shipyard  work-  • 
ers  on  paydays. 

But  even  though  he  got  sore  ( 

• 
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and  felt  like  taking  a  good  punch 
at  him,  like  today  for  instance,  he 
1  :  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for 
I  Mike.  He  knew  that  Mike  was  only 
a  tool  in  this  whole  nasty  busi- 
ness. There  was  someone  else; 
someone  higher  up  who  pulled  the 
strings  without  getting  caught. 

He  hadn't  known  Mike  very 
long;  he'd  only  been  on  the  job  a 
month.  Still  he  had  him  sized 
up  pretty  well.  If  anything  would 
happen  to  his  kid,  he'd  be  just  like 
any  other  father  who  had  lost  his 
boy.  And  the  way  these  tele- 
grams were  coming  in  from  the 
War  Department  these  days  .  .  . 

It  was  Thursday  morning,  two 
days  later,  when  Tom  saw  Mike 
approaching  him.  Someone  said 
I  he'd  been  at  the  main  office  in 
town  for  the  last  two  days,  check- 
ing over  some  details  on  the  new 
LST's. 

I  Guess  he's  ready  to  lace  it  into 
me  again,  Tom  thought.  But  if 
he  does,  he'll  get  the  same  answer. 
No  matter  what. 

"Tom,  I—"  Mike  hesitated.  "I'm 
sorry  for  shootin'  off  my  mouth  to 
you  the  other  day  like  I  did."  He 
wetted  his  lips  and  his  eyes  re- 
treated from  Tom's. 

Tom  stared  at  him.  His  arro- 
gance, his  gruff  I'm-the-boss-here 
manner  was  missing.  Even  the 
little  hard  lines  around  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  were  gone  now. 

"That's  all  right,  Mike,"  Tom 
said.  "Guess  all  of  us  are  pretty 
much  on  edge  these  days." 

Mike  smiled  slowly  but  said 
nothing. 

Suddenly  a  lump  rose  in  Tom's 
throat.  What  he  had  dreaded 
most  had  finally  happened.  He 
knew  now  how  Mike  must  have 
felt  when  he  received  that  tele- 
gram. 

Tom  swalowed,  then  he  patted 


Mike  on  the  shoulder. 

"I'm  sory,  Mike,"  he  said  quietly. 

Mike  jerked  his  head  around 
and  glared  at  him.  "Sorry?"  he 
snapped.    "What  for?" 

"But  your  kid  .  .  .?"  Tom's 
brows  knitted  together. 

"You  mean  you  thought  he  was 
dead?"  Mike  then  laughed,  and 
added  fervently,  "Thank  God,  no!" 
He  then  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  cable.  "Here, 
read  this.  The  kid  says  he's  just 
gotten  married  to  a  pretty  French 
girl,  and  that  I'll  never  get  to  see 
her  until  they  finish  this  job  over- 
seas." He  paused,  then  he  said, 
his  voice  tightening  in  his  throat, 
"And  I  can't  just  wait  FOREVER 
to  see  if  she's  like  his  mother  was. 
You  see,  I  married  a  French  girl, 
too — over  there  in  1918  .  .  ." 

Toms'  blue  eyes  smiled,  then  he 
rolled  up  his  sleeves,  adjusted  his 
helmet  on  his  head  and  got  back 
to  work. 

— Ben  Riley 
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THE  THEATRE 


^^ITH  two  dramatized  novels  on 
our  local  stages  close  on  the 
heelsmeels  of  a  third,  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  wnoder  these  days  if  all  the 
playwriting  talent  is  located  in  the 
people  one  is  accustomed  to  regard 
as  practitioners  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent field.  Perhaps  the  inspiration 
lies  in  Hollywood,  which  has  for 
so  long  depended  for  scenarios  on 
published  works,  and  which  has, 
perhaps,  proved  that  the  novel 
and  the  play  are  not  as  far  apart 
as  was  once  believed.  Certainly  a 
far  greater  percentage  of  novels  are 
seemg  stage  production  today  than 
ever  did  ten  years  ago,  and  with 
enough  success  to  indicate  that, 
for  once,  Hollywood  was  right. 

The  first  of  the  two  current  stage 
versions  is  Max  Gordon's  produc- 
tion of  John  P.  Marquand's  "The 
Late  George  Apley,"  dramatized 
by  Mr.  Marquand  and  George  S 
Kaufman,  on  view  at  the  Ply- 
mouth, with  a  cast  that  includes 
Leo  G.  Carroll,  Janet  Beecher, 
Percy  Waram  and  Margaret  Dale. 
Coming  not  very  long  after  the 
Hollywood  production  of  Mr.  Mar- 
quand's "M.  M.  Pulham,  Esquire," 
it  makes  one  note  that  there  are 
still  a  few  of  Mr.  Marquand's  books 
that  have  not  been  turned  to 
Thespian  uses,  and  which  very 
well  might  be. 

We  also  have  with  us  a  few 
precious  days  of  the  latest  of  the 
Olson  and  Johnson  zany  shows, 
"Laffing  Room  Only,"  currently 
visible  at  the  Shubert — if  "vis- 
ible" is  the  word  to  use,  consider- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  audi- 
ence is  involved  in  this  particular 
form  of  bedlam.  This  masterpiece 
of  insanity  has  Olsen  and  Johnson 
surrounded  by  Frank  Libuse, 
Betty  Garrett  and  many  others,  as 
well  as  the  expected  array  of  gags 
and  props.  The  record-breaking 
advance  sale  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  public  likes  its  shows  in  its  lap 
just  as  well  as  in  the  stage. 

The  second  dramatized  novel  is 
Paul  Osborne's  adaptation  of  "A 
Bell  for  Adano,"  John  Hersey's 


best-selling  story  of  occupied  Italy. 
A  Leland  Hayward  presentation, 
it  can  be  found  at  the  Wilbur, 
where  Frederic  March  and  Margo 
handle  the  leading  roles. 

The  Theatre  Guild's  second  pres- 
entation of  the  season,  Walter 
Kerr's  American  musical,  "Sing 
Out,  Sweet  Land,"  is  currently  at 
the  Colonial.  Staged  by  Leon 
Leonidoff,  it  has  a  tremendous  cast, 
headed  by  Alfred  Drake  and  Burl 
Ives,  and  it  is  reputed  to  be  a  very 
colorful  show. 

Beginning  November  20,  the 
Plymouth  will  house  a  new  com- 
edy by  Phoebe  and  Henry  Ephron, 
the  authors  of  "Three's  a  Family," 
a  last-season  hit.  The  new  one  is 
"Laughing  Water,"  John  Golden's 
production  of  life  in  a  girl's  camp, 
as  enacted  by  Ann  Andrews,  Eve- 
lyn Varden,  Harry  Bannister  and 
Leon  Janney. 

Gertrude  Lawrence  will  open 
on  December  4  in  her  latest  play. 
Gilbert  Miller's  presentation  of  a 
three-character  comedy  by  Jacques 
Deval,  "Errand  for  Bernice."  Miss 


Lawrence  will  be  surrounded  at 
the  Plymouth  by  Wendell  Corey 
and  Stephen  Vekassy. 

On  the  same  date,  an  exotic  pro- 
gram will  open  at  the  Opera 
House,  where  Katherine  Dunham 
will  present  her  "Tropical  Revue," 
full  of  the  unusual  forms  of  dance 
and  music  for  which  Miss  Dun- 
ham is  known. 

A  date  to  remember  is  Decem- 
ber 6,  when  a  world  premiere  will 
be  staged  at  New  England  Mutual 
Hall.  The  play  is  the  latest  work 
of  the  brilliant  Irish  author  of 
"The  Plough  and  the  Stars"  and 
"Juno  and  the  Paycock,"  Sean 
O'Casey.  The  play,  "Purple  Dust," 
is  billed  as  a  "wayward"  Irish 
comedy,  and  on  the  strength  of  Mr. 
O'Casey's  past  productions,  should 
indeed  be  good. 

And  that  comprises  a  list  that 
should  satisfy  the  most  ardent  dev- 
otee of  the  drama,  and  give  the 
opportunity  to  squelch  those  Bos- 
tonians  who  constantly  lament  the 
necessity  for  running  off  to  New 
York  for  theatrical  adventure. 

— Claire  Colquhoun 


"I  tell  you  Misss  Smith,  I  have  a  terrific  bargain 
for  you  if  you  can  bring  a  friend." 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


yy^ITH  so  much  to  do  in  the  eve- 
nings, this  is  not  the  time  to 
retire  from  society.  The  array  of 
talent  in  local  night  spots  is  at  a 
new  high;  the  winter  season  is 
well  under  way,  and  is  going  along 
in  a  high,  wide  and  handsome 
manner  that  ought  to  draw  her- 
mits from  their  caves.  Each  new 
offering  is  better  than  the  last,  but 
here  is  a  listing  of  what's  to  be 
seen  and  done  these  days. 

In  the  Oval  Room  of  the  Copley 
Plaza,  the  Hartmans  are  now  hold- 
ing forth.  To  those  who  follow 
tlie  theatrical  world,  the  Hart- 
mans  are  already  well  known,  but 
just  in  case  you  havent  heard,  they 
form  the  most  unusual  team  of 
dancers  in  the  country.  Broad- 
way and  Hollywood  know  them 


well,  and  anyone  who  has  once 
seen  them  perform  will  not  fail  to 
come  back  for  more.  Their  spe- 
cialty is  the  satirical  dance,  in 
which  field  they  are  unrivalled, 
and  they  perform  at  7  and  11,  and 
at  8  and  10:45  on  Saturdays,  so 
you  will  know  just  when  to  be  on 
hand.  Harry  Greene's  orchestra 
is  still  supplying  smooth  and  ver- 
satile music  for  the  dancing  pub- 
lic, and  there  is  no  cover  charge 
until  10.  But  why  go  on?  You 
just  won't  want  to  pass  this  by. 

These  days  find  the  Terrace 
Room  of  the  Statler  doing  well 
too,  with  Josephine  Houston,  the 
singing  star,  and  Frakson  the 
prestidigitator  filling  a  three  week 
engagement  that  started  Novem- 
ber 13.    Miss  Houston  starred  in 


The  Hartmans  at  the  Oval  Room,  Copley  Plaza. 


GRILL 


A  disHncHve  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Bolton's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

mm  omm 

Mass.  Avenue  at 
Norway  Sfreef 


Rest<iur«n($, 

SMORGASBORD 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvrei) 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners. 

Mutic  at  the  Solovox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Ccpley  Square 

Re.erv.tion.-KEN.  6520-8333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidays 


Air  Conditioned 
In  Boston,  "Id  the  Viking" 


\/'L-  i  Worcester  Turnpike 
Viking  I  Promingham  Center 


"New  Moon,"  "The  Desert  Song," 
"Life  Begins  at  8:40,"  "Three 
Little  Girls,"  "Three  Penny  Op- 
era," and  shared  the  honors  with 
Jack  Pearl  in  "Pardon  My  Eng- 
lish." Recently  she  has  made  a 
round  of  the  New  York  supper 
rooms,  including  the  Persian  Room 
at  the  Plaza,  the  Waldorf's  Sert 
Room,  the  Versailles,  and  Ben 
Marden's  Riviera.  Devotees  of 
Earl  Carroll's  Vanities  and  Shu- 
bert's  Ziegfeld  Follies  know  her 
well,  and  those  who  keep  an  ear 
open  for  the  new  songs  will  rec- 
ognize her  as  the  composer  of 
"Drummer  Boy,"  dedicated  to  the 
Army  Ground  Forces.  This  is  the 
chance  for  some  wonderful  enter- 
tainment in  wonderful  surround- 
ings. 

Frakson  has  done  his  magic  for 


the  audiences  of  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  and  for  the  supper 
crowd  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in 
New  York  and  the  Palmer  House 
and  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago. 
He  is  tops  in  cigarette  tricks,  but 
he  also  does  amazing  things  with 
cards  and  a  radio  that  disappears 
all  over  the  place,  if  you  can  im- 
agine. But  don't  bother;  drop 
into  the  Terrace  Room  and  see  for 
yourself,  and  incidentally,  you  can 
dance  to  the  music  of  George  Duf- 
fey  and  his  eleven  men. 

And  have  you  heard  what's  go- 
ing on  at  the  Fensgate's  Satire 
Room?  First  of  all,  there  is  Nan 
Blackstone,  the  very  well  known 
singer  of  sophisticated  songs.  There 
will  be  a  mad  rush  from  all  over 
the  state  to  listen  to  her.  for 
there's  nothing  better  for  putting 


Josephine  Houston  —  At  Statler  Terrace  Room. 
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spice  into  an  evening.  In  addition 
to  Miss  Blackstone,  the  Satire 
Room  has  Tally  Broadhurst  just 
singing  and  singing,  and  Neil  Phil- 
lips with  his  piano.  For  dancing, 
there  is  a  portion  of  Andy  Jacob- 
son's  band,  and  all  this  comes  for 
a  dollar  cover  and  no  minimum. 

'I'he  L-itm  Quarter  is  running  a 
star  bill  too,  right  through  the 
twenty  sixth  of  this  month.  There 
will  be  found  Corday  and  Piano 
and  Chester  Dolphin,  the  juggler, 
plus  the  Armory  Brothers  who  can 
plus  the  Amory  Brothers  who  can 
As  the  final  touch,  there  is  also 
Sammy    White,    to    handle  the 
comedy,  and  right  there  you  have 
everything  all  at  once.      Did  I 
hear  you  say  you're  going  out  to- 
night? 

The  Mayfair  is  another  grand 
spot  that  you  don't  want  to  miss 
when  you  are  touring  the  city  in 
search  of  night  life.    There  is  a 
wonderful  show  running  through 
November  28,  starring  Cross  and 
Dunn,  the  song  stylists  who  have 
set  all  show  business  agog.  To 
make  it  better  and  better,  the 
Mayfair  also  has  Olsen  and  Joy, 
or   perhaps    we    need   only  say 
"Young  America  Dances".  And 
this  isn't  all,  for  Card  Mondor  and 
his  Magic  Moderns  is  mystifying 
all  comers,  and  there  is  a  very 
clever     mimic-songstress,  Gene 
Fields.  Not  an  idle  moment,  and 
don't  forget  the  fine  cuisine.  And 
perhaps  you  had  better  make  your 
reservations  at  LIBerty  0700,  be- 
cause this  bill  insures  a  full  house 
nightly. 

Strictly    on    the  gastronomic 
side,  how  about  an  excellent,  unus- 
ual and  well-prepared  dinner  at 
the  Toby  House  of  541  Boylston 
Street?   A  variety  of  notable  food 
appears  in  lavish  quantity  and  at 
modest  prices,  and  the  feature  is 
a  tremendous  bowl  of  salad  that 
is  good  enough  to  be  beyond  ad- 
jectives.   A  pot  of  baked  beans 
also  circulates  with  every  dinner, 
and  the  beans  are  in  the  best  of 
the  traditional  Boston  style.  But 
remember— dinner  from  5  to  8 
only,  no  luncheons,  no  Sundays. 
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HOME  IS  THE  SOLDIER 
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IN  THE  NEW 

TheHatel  fen^cie 

S34  BEACON  ST..  bOSTON 


SIR,  you  never  can  tell  what'll 
happen  when  you're  driving  in 
the  dark,  'specially  with  the  heavy 
fog  the  way  it  was  that  night  I 
made  the  trip  on  the  Coast  Road 
from  Oxnard  to  Santa  Monica. 

You  want  to  know  why  I  was 
using  up  all  that  gas?  Well,  I 
have  a  "C"  card  because  I  work 
for  a  surgical  instrument  house  in 
Los  Angeles  and  that  afternoon 
I'd  been  sent  on  an  emergency 
call  to  deliver  a  sterilizer  to  a 
hospital  in  Oxnard. 

You  want  to  know  what  hap- 
pened? Well,  I  don't  exactly 
know,  but  I'll  give  you  the  facts 
and  you  can  figure  the  rest  out  for 
yourself.  By  the  time  I  had  in- 
stalled the  equipment  it  was  pretty 
late,  so  I  just  dumped  the  old  parts 
on  the  front  seat  of  my  sedan  and 
headed  for  home. 

A  thick  fog  was  already  rolling 
in  from  the  ocean — just  some  of 
that  well-known  "unusual"  Cali- 
fornia weather — so  I  could  only 
see  a  few  feet  ahead  and  had  to 


keep  well  under  the  thirty-five 
mile  limit.  Even  at  the  snail's 
pace  I  was  driving,  though,  I  al- 
most ran  over  a  soldier  who  was 
walking  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Of  course,  I  stopped  the  car,  for  I 
always  give  a  serviceman  a  ride 
and  I  wasn't  sorry  to  have  com- 
pany. 

"Hop  in,  son!"  I  yelled.  I  had 
reached  back  and  opened  the  rear 
door  of  the  car,  as  I  didn't  have 
time  to  move  the  stuff  on  the  front 
seat. 

The  soldier  got  in.  He  was  about 
twenty-five — a  tall,  slim  guy  with 
a  nice-looking  face,  but  he  looked 
mighty  tired  and  had  a  dark 
smudge  on  his  cheek.  Besides,  he 
needed  a  shave  and  a  hair-cut  and 
his  uniform  was  creased  and  dirty. 

Guess  he's  been  on  a  little  binge 
and  slept  it  off,  I  found  myself 
thinking  as  I  started  the  car.  Well, 
you  can't  blame  the  fella  for  hav- 
ing a  little  fun  while  he  has  the 
chance.  .  .  .  Reminds  me  of  the 
times  I  used  to  have  when  I  went 
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on  furlough  myself  in  the  Last 
War.  .  . 

"My  name's  Blake,"  I  called 
back  to  my  passenger.  'Glad  to 
have  your  company."  He  didn't 
answer,  so  I  yelled  louder:  "Where 
you  bound,  soldier?" 

"To  see  my  mother,"  the  boy 
said  in  a  sort  of  thin  voice  for 
such  a  tall  guy. 

"Where  does  she  live?" 
"Twenty-fourth  and  Elm." 
"Santa  Monica?" 
I  thought  he  said  "Yes,"  so  I 
said,  "Swell — I'm  passing  right  by 
there.     I'll  drop  you  off  at  her 
door.     I  live  about  five  blocks 
away." 

There  was  no  answer.  I  didn't 
talk  for  a  while  myself  as  I  had  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  my  driving 
while  I  passed  a  truck. 

Then  I  asked  the  guy  some 
more  questions  about  where  he 
was  stationed  and  how  he  liked 
This  Man's  Army— but,  though  I 
yelled  fit  to  kill,  he  talked  in 
such  low  whispers,  I  couldn't  catch 
what  he  said.  Then  he  quit 
answering  at  all  and  I  guessed  he 
must  have  fallen  asleep. 

Well,  that's  the  best  thing  for 
him  .  .  .  nothing  like  a  good  rest 
to  freshen  a  guy  up.  I'll  help 
give  him  a  brush-down  and 
straighten  him  up  before  he  goes 
in  the  house  .  .  .  t'wouldn't  do  for 
his  mother  to  see  him  in  that  con- 
dition .  .  .  women  just  don't  under- 
stand .  .  .  Leastways,  she  won't 
if  she's  like  my  wife  .  .  . 

That  set  me  thinking  about  the 
wife,  not  in  a  disrespectful  way, 
mind  you,  but  wondering  how 
she'd  take  my  getting  home  so 
late,  'specially  as  she'd  planned  on 
having  company  that  night. 

By  this  time  I  had  left  the  Coast 
highway  and  as  the  fog  had  lifted 
I  could  make  a  little  better  time. 
When  I  neared  Twenty-Fourth 
and  Elm,  I  yelled  back  to  waken 
my  passenger.  "Better  get 
straightened  up.  Bub!  You'll  be 
seein'  your  mamma  pretty  soon!" 

There  was  no  answer,  so  I  yelled 
louder:  "Hey— wake  up!" 
Still  no  answer. 

I  had  reached  the  intersection 
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where  the  soldier  said  his  mother 
lived.  There  were  vacant  lots  on 
two  of  the  corners;  a  large  old- 
fashioned  house  on  the  third,  and 
a  neat  white  cottage  with  Venetian 
blinds  on  the  other  corner.  Natu- 
rally, I  didn't  know  which  was  the 
boys  home,  so  I  stopped  the  car 
and  hollered  at  him  again. 

But  not  a  sound  from  the  back 
of  the  car. 

By  this  time  I  was  pretty  pro- 
voked so  I  jumped  out  and  opened 
the  rear  door,  intending  to  drag 
him  out  if  he  was  too  dizzy.  I 
reached  in  to  grab  him,  but  my 
hand  clutched  into  space.  I  fum- 
bled again,  but  couldn't  find  him. 
Then  I  thoroughly  felt  the  seat 
with  my  hand. 

There  was  no  one  there! 

I  switched  on  my  flashlight  and 
looked  on  the  floor  and  even  out- 
side the  car.  But  he  had  vanished 
completely. 

He  couldn't  have  fallen  out — 
must  have  jumped.  .  .  .  Funny  I 
didn't  hear  him,  though.  .  .  .  Well, 
too  bad.  .  .  .  Somebody  else'll  pick 
him  up.  .  .  . 

I  started  to  drive  on  home.  But 
I  couldn't  get  that  soldier  out  of 
my  mind.  Maybe  he  got  hurt 
when  he  fell  out,  I  thought.  It's 
my  patriotic  duty  to  report  what 
happened  to  his  mother  .  .  .  she's 
probably  waiting  up  for  him  .... 
Well,  I  turned  back. 

The  light  was  still  burning  at 
the  little  white  cottage  with  the 
Venetian  blinds  when  I  reached 
the  corner.  And  then  I  noticed 
Home  Is  The  Soldier — Cont. 
that  there  was  a  gold  star  in  the 
window.  If  this  is  the  boy's  home, 
I  thought,  I'm  glad  I-ve  come  back, 
for  already  a  brother  or  father  has 
given  his  all. 

I  knocked  at  the  door.  A  pleas- 
ant-looking, middle-aged  woman 
with  white  at  her  temples  and 
dressed  in  a  long  flowery  gown  my 
wife  calls  a  "house-coat"  came  to 
the  door.  She  didn't  seem  at  all 
surprised  when  I  introduced  my- 
self and  asked  if  she  had  a  son  who 
was  a  soldier — she  just  nodded 
and  invited  me  in. 
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"I'm  Mary  Gordon,"  she  said. 
"Are  you  one  of  Robbie's  friends?" 
— and  she  glanced  toward  the  man- 
telpiece over  the  lighted  fireplace. 
There  I  saw  a  large  framed  pic- 
ture of  a  soldier  who  was  the  dead 
image  of  the  one  I  had  just  picked 
up — only  in  the  picture  he  wasn't 
so  tired-looking  and  untidy  as 
when  I'd  seen  him. 

"That's  the  guy,"  I  said.  I  gave 
him  a  ride  tonight  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Gordon  started  but  said 
nothing.  I  went  on  to  tell  her  how 
I  had  picked  up  her  son  south  of 
Oxnard,  of  our  ride  and  of  his  dis- 
appearance. 

"Perhaps  we'd  better  phone  the 
police  to  see  if  they  can  help  us 
find  him,"  I  said.  "I  just  can't 
imagine  what  happened — but  I'll 
go  back  and  search  every  inch  of 
the  road,  ma'am." 

The  woman  rose  and  smiled — 
oh,  ever  so  sweetly.  "I'm  afraid 
you  won't  find  him,  Mr.  Blake," 
she  said.  "You  see,  Robbie  was 
killed  in  action  ...  in  Normandy 
.  .  .  three  months  ago.  .  .  ." 

Of  course,  there  wasn't  anything 
I  could  do,  so  I  left.  I  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  tell  the  wife  what 
had  happened  till  several  days 
after,  not  knowing  how  she'd  take 
it. 

Well,  she  smiled  and  said  the 
proper  thing  to  do  would  be  for 
her  to  pay  the  lady  a  visit  .  .  .  she 
was  left  too  much  alone  and  ought 
to  have  somebody  cheer  her  up. 

But  when  the  wife  came  back 
she  had  a  puzzled  look.  "Mrs. 
Gordon  says  she  isn't  a  bit  lone- 
some— she's  got  some  crazy  idea 
she's  seen  her  son  every  night — 
ever  since  you  picked  him  up,  she 
says.  Of  course,  that's  impossible, 
but  it  seems  such  a  comfort  to  the 
poor  woman  to  imagine  she  sees 
her  boy,  that  I  wouldn't  argue 
with  her." 

"How  do  you  know  it's  impos- 
sible?" I  asked.  "You  don't  be- 
lieve I  was  imagining  things  when 
I  told  you  I  gave  that  soldier  a 
ride,  do  you?" 

My  wife  gave  me  such  a  funny 
look  that  I  let  the  subject  drop. 

^D.  Ryan  McCaskill 
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HOW  TO  BUST  OUT  OF  THE  ARMY 


^yELL,  if  you  must  know,  the 
army  doctors  aren't  any  smart- 
er than  the  others,  and  a  clever 
chap  who  knows  his  way  around, 
nervously  speaking,  and  has  anti- 
social courage;  a  chap  like  that 
can  deliberately  fool  them. 

Now,  Rodsy  was  just  an  ordin- 
ary sort,  in  fair  health  except  for 
his  eyes,  33  or  4,  with  no  depen- 
dents until  later,  not  working  at 
anything  regularly.  Of  course,  the 
army  grabbed  a  boy  like  that, 
but,  I  can  tell  you,  they  ungrabbed 
him  just  as  quickly.  You  see, 
Rodsy  knew  what  to  do. 

For  a  stretch  of  more  than  two 
weeks,  I  was  meeting  him  daily 
in  the  park.  The  only  reiason  he 
was  staying  put  in  that  little  bor- 
der town  was  the  paralyzing  fas- 
cination of  Carmelita,  his  very 

first  girl,  just  across  the  line  

when  he  received  his  Greetings 
from  The  President. 

The  first  time  they  let  him  go 
because  of  his  eyes.  "Don't  let 
that  fool  you,"  I  told  him.  "If 
things  get  worse,  they'll  try 
again."  "They  couldn't,"  he 
drawled  in  his  easy  going  way. 
"They  just  couldn't." 

Well,  when  they  dismissed  the 
28-year  olds,  he  felt  safe  and 
went  off  for  a  trip — -he  always 
recommended  the  rods  under  the 
dining  cars  for  easiest  riding,  but 
when  they  clamped  down  again 
harder  than  ever,  he  returned  to 
the  park  to  stare  at  me,  m>ullLng 
it  over.  If  you  hadn't  known  how 
easy-going  Rodsy  really  was,  his 
manner  of  staring  when  something 
bothered  him  might  be  frighten- 
ing. They  might  call  him  any 
time,  and  they  might  take  him. 
He  could  no  longer  relax,  even  on 
the  rods.  But  he  was  no  fool  and 
in  the  end  he  contrived  what  to  do 
about  the  army.    He  volunteered. 

Crazy?  Like  a  fox.  A  4F  can 
be  reclassified;  a  dischargee  is 
through  once  and  for  all  time. 

They  shippied  him  right  off  to 
the  nearest  induction  center  and, 
inside  of  a  month,  Rodsy  was 


parading  in  a  soldier  suit. 

Now,  observe  how  cleverly  he 
went  about  it. 

Late  in  the  first  night,  a  sentry 
flashlighted  a  heap  on  the  field, 
and  what  do  you  suppose?  It  was 
Rodsy,  out  of  the  barracks,  wrap- 
ped up  like  a  blessed  babe,  snor- 
ing away.  That's  the  joke  of  it; 
Rodsy  himself  snores. 

Well,  the  sentry  shook  him  con- 
scious and  asked,  "What  do  you 
think  you're  doing?" 

"Sleepirig,"  answered  Rodsy 
drowsily. 

"You  c«n't  sleep  here,"  insisted 
the  sentry. 

"Wall,"  answered  Rodsy  as  if  he 
were  letting  the  other  one  in  on  a 
secret,  "I  certainly  can't  sleep  in 
there.    They  snore." 

The  sentry  called  an  MP  and 
they  marched  Rodsy  off  to  the 
guard  house,  where  he  maintained 
he  could  sleep  even  less — there 
Were  bars  on  the  windows. 

His  next  move  was  made  in  the 
mess-hall.  Suddenly,  as  he  was 
coming  away  from  the  serving- 
counter  with  a  very  full  tray, 
Rodsy  let  off  a  shriek  like  the  local 


fire-whistle  after  it  goes  hoarse, 
and  heaved  his  tray  quite  like  the 
wind  might  suddenly  up- jerk  a 
released  parachute.  So  impet- 
uous-looking was  the  movement 
that  he  managed  to  get  a  portion 
of  lemon  custard  into  the  ser- 
geant's face.  From  that  incident 
forth,  everyone  who  recognized 
Rodsy  put  a  personal  quarantine 
on  him. 

Off  to  the  guard-house  again 
and  then  into  culinary  servitude. 
But  Rodsy,  constantly  on  his  toes, 
had  something  planned  for  the 
kitchen  too. 

Doing  KP  with  him  that  even- 
ing was  a  little  clumsy  dummy 
who  somehow  hadn't  heard  of  the 
mad  man  that  walked  among  the 
other  GIs  at  the  camp.  While 
they  were  slopping  around  in  the 
hot  soapy  water,  Rodsy  was  help- 
ing to  pass  the  drudgery,  droning 
away  in  his  slow  monotone — rail- 

rodding    through  Mexico  

until  little  Doughboy  Glump  made 
a  clacking  noise.  Rodsy  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  an  infinitive. 
"What's  that?"  he  asked. 

"What's  what,  Jackson?"  asked 
the  little  doughboy,  with  one  arm 
shoulder-deep  in  a  pot.  Rodsy, 
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a  regular  Barrymore,  just  shud- 
dered and  shortly  took  up  the 
other  half  of  the  infinitive,  appre- 
hensively at  first. 

His  narration  was  just  warm- 
ing up  to  a  steady  pace  when 
Doughboy  Glump  clacked  again. 
Rodsy  threw  down  his  brush. 
"  Chewing  gum!"  he  hissed 
through  his  teeth.  Doughboy 
Glump  looked  up.  "What?  Oh, 
yes  .  .  .  me.  But  I  ain't  got  no 
more.  Say,  listen,  I  can  clack  it 
real  loud."  And  he  clacked  a  half 
dozen  times  in  a  row.  This  gave 
Rodsy  the  opportunity  he  was 
looking  for.  With  the  sixth  clack, 
he  picked  Doughboy  Glump  up  by 
his  little  waist  and  shoved  his 
head  deep  into  the  soap  water. 
He  let  him  up  in  time,  though, 
and  Doughboy  Glump,  blowing 
bubbles,  started  bleating  like  a 
lamb  who  had  been  taken  from 
its  mother  and  done  things  to. 
This  immediately  attracted  MP 
attention,  and  Rodsy  cunningly 
explained,  "I  was  just  controlling 
myself.  When  they  clack  gum. 
I  got  to  bash  their  heads  in."  With 
that  little  act  Rodsy  was  one  step 
nearer  out  of  the  army  and  one 
step  nearer  in  marriage. 

This  time  they  forewent  the 
guard-house  and  took  Rodsy  di- 
rectly to  the  hospital  for  obser- 
vation. When  old  Rodsy  was  put 
under  the  attention  of  a  first-class 
psychiatrist,  he  knew  he  was  in 
for  a  duel  of  wits;  but,  as  he  put 
it,  "I  had  confidence  in  myself.  I 
know  how  to  be  nuts  right." 

The  psychiatrist  opened  opera- 
tions, taking  a  class-history,  and 
Rodsy,  knowing  what  would  im- 
press him,  added  a  crazy  uncle  or 
two,  and  all  the  doubtful  suicides 
he  claimed  as  positives,  Rodsy 
himself,  of  course,  couldn't  know 
at  the  time  that  the  uncle  who 
was  most  like  him  had  died  and 
left  him  a  fortune  of  two  or  thres 
thousand  dollars. 

Rodsy  let  the  first  two  days  in 
the  hospital  go  by  without  making 
another  move.  But  the  third  day, 
when  no  one  was  watching  him, 
he  sneaked  down  to  the  telephone 


and  called  The  Commandant  of 
The  Post. 

"This  is  Rodsy,"  said  Rodsy, 
"Buck  Private  Rodsy.  There  are 
bars  on  the  windows.  I  can't 
stand  bars.  I  get  a  closed-in  feel- 
ing. Can't  you  hurry  this  doc  up 
some?  Get  me  out  of  here!" 
Clever  move!  By  this  time  the 
Colonel  found  his  tongue  but  he 
answered  Rodsy  very  politely. 
"The  Medical  Corps  will  take  care 
of  you." 

Finally  the  psychiatrist  told 
Rodsy  he  didn't  believe  there  was 
a  place  in  the  army  for  him  and 
he  recommended  the  name  of  a 
good  institution.  Rodsy,  unsmil- 
ing as  always,  must  have  chuckled 
inwardly;  a  good  institution!  He 
knew  what  he  was  about. 

Rodsy  came  back  into  civilian 
life  to  find  himself  a  compara- 
tively wealthy  man  and  he  de- 
cided to  turn  respectable.  He 
already  had  the  girl  and  he  had  no 
trouble  convincing  her  parents 
that  he  was  a  man  of  means,  five 
pesos  to  the  dollar,  alter  all,  and 
the  girl  was  getting  on  in  years. 
In  very  short  order  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed. 

Rodsy  rented  them  a  little  fur- 
nished apartment  on  this  side,  and 


he  even  got  himself  some  sort  of 
job  at  the  railroad.  For  more  than 
a  whole  week,  he  was  a  class  B 
picture  of  a  substantial  citizen,  to 
the  point  of  bringing  his  bride 
little  presents  from  the  Five  and 
Ten  on  his  way  home,  and  she  was 
very  happy  too.  She  had  never 
seen  a  gas  stove  before  and  she 
spent  a  good  part  of  her  day  turn- 
ing this  one  on  and  off  and  just 
watching  it  burn.  They  would 
have  had  a  tremendous  bill  had 
she  been  able  to  keep  it  up.  No, 
she  didn't  axphyxiate  herself, 
though  what  happened  to  her 
came  almost  as  close  to  being 
serious. 

You  see,  Rodsy's  Spanish  was 
adequate  enough,  but  she  didn't 
understand  more  than  two  or 
three  words  of  English-  -ones  that 
stood  her  in  no  stead  in  her  mo- 
ment of  crisis.  Rodsy  should 
have  learned  more  about  the  girl 
he  chose  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  with,  in  advance.  As  it  was, 
they  were  married  almost  two 
whole  weeks,  because  of  the  scar- 
city of  the  stuff,  before  he  found 
out. 

But  that  day  the  stores  had  got 
some  in,  and  in  the  evening,  after 
the  dishes  were  cleared  away, 
while  Rodsy  was  rocking  himself 
in  a  chair,  Carmelita  worked  the 
three  or  four  pieces  of  chewing 
gum  in  her  mouth  to  the  desired 
consistency  and  started  clacking. 
Rodsy  began  shouting  in  English 
for  her  to  "Cut  out,  cut  out!"  but 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
went  on.  Much  as  he  tried  to  re- 
sist, as  he  told  me  later,  before 
he  could  make  her  understand,  he 
had  to  "dent  the  skull  in  a  little." 
Then  he  went  down  and  informed 
the  police  himself.  Oh,  she  wasn't 
hurt  too  badly;  she  was  out  of  the 
hospital  within  a  month.  But  poor 
Rodsy,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  in 
the  institution  a  good  deal  longer. 
I  wonder  how  he  stands  it  with 
those  bars  on  the  windows? 

— Dolph  Sharp 
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THOUGHTS  ON  FALLING 


JS  MY  FACE  RED?  Am  I  laugh- 
ing even  though  it  hurts?  Of 
course.  What  else  can  you  do 
when  you  take  a  spill?  Why  I 
think  even  if  I  broke  my  collar 
bone  I'd  come  up  laughing  because 
I  dont'  like  to  be  laughed  at.  If 
that  doesn't  make  sense,  it's  this 
way.  By  my  laughing  I  sort  of 
sanction  the  freedom  of  my  wide 
(and  it  always  is  wide)  audience 
to  laugh. 

I've  seen  people  fall  many  times 
and,  I  wonder  if  you've  noticed  it 
too,  people  just  don't  know  how  to 
conduct  themselves  when  they  see 
people  take  a  header.  They  don't 
know  whether  to  rush  up  or  re- 
main where  they  are,  whether  to 
laugh  or  look  sympathetic.  The 
result  is  usually  a  combination  of 
two — a  horrible  grimace,  the 
mouth  trying  to  remain  steady  but 
twitching  spasmodically,  the  eye- 
brows upraised  in  surprise,  re- 
laxed in  laughter,  then  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  frown.  There's  usually 
the  concerned  'Oh!  Did  you  hurt 
yourself?"  followed  by  a  wild  peal 
of  laughter,  which  rahert  spoils 
the  effect  of  the  anxious  inquiry. 
As  if  to  atone  for  this  lapse,  the 
amused  witness  thinks  of  hospi- 
tals and  the  dire  effect  the  fall 
might  have  had  and  comes  up 
with  "Are  you  all  right?"  He 
usually  manages  to  maintain  his 
attitude  of  anxious  solicitude  for 
a  few  seconds  more  but  he  can't 
help  showing  his  immense  relief 
when  the  fallen  sparrow  rises, 
shakes  himself  off,  and  laughs. 
This  is  the  signal  to  release  all  the 
pent-up  emotions.  The  result  is 
that  all  parties  concerned  go  off 
in  a  wave  of  laughter — "Gee,  that 
was  stupid  of  me,  I  musta  looked 
funny.  I  can't  figure  out  how  it 
happened." 

"Excuse  me  for  laughing  but, 
gee,  I  just  couldn't  help  it.  You 
looked  so  funny  lying  there  like 
that — kinda  surprised. 

Emily  Post  really  ought  to  have 
a  chapter  in  her  book  entitled 
"How   To   Seem   Serious  While 


Amused."  This  could  cover  a  num- 
ber of  other  subjects  besides  the 
conduct  to  be  observed  towards 
individuals  lying  prone  on  the 
sidewalk.  My  own  personal  ex- 
perience has  been  that  if  I  think 
of  balloons  I  will  immediately  be- 
come serious  no  matter  how  amus- 
ing a  situation  is.  I  can't  explain 
my  idiosyncrasy.  I  only  know  that 
ever  since  childhood  this  system 
has  worked  with  me  and  averted 
many  a  laugh  at  the  wrong  mo- 
ment. 

What  thoughts  do  most  people 
have  while  falling?  It  is  said  that 
people  are  thinking  all  the  time 
but  I  maintain  that  I  don't  have 
a  thought  in  my  head  when  I  fall. 

Of  course,  if  we  only  knew  we 
were  going  to  fall,  that  it  was  pre- 
meditated and  that  we  couldn't  do 
anything  about  it,  we  might  man- 
age to  do  it  more  gracefully.  We 
might  describe  a  graceful  arc 
through  the  air,  throw  our  arms 
beseechingly  toward  the  heavens 
until  just  before  we  touch  the 
pavement,  charmingly  relax  our 


bodies,  and  land  daintily  and  un- 
harmed. Our  dazed  audience 
might  be  gratefully  reminded  of 
the  convolutions  of  a  ballet  dancer. 
Instead  of  trying  to  suppress  the 
desire  to  laugh,  they  might  stand 
by  in  mute  admiration.  Those  who 
could  find  voice  might  murmur 
"Exquisite!"  Possibly  there  would 
be  scattered  applause  when  we 
arose.  Graciously,  we  might  bow 
and  take  reluctant  leave  of  our 
audience,  who  would  still  be  too 
moved  to  do  anything  but  stand 
and  gaze  at  the  spot  we  have  just 
vacated.  As  it  is,  what  do  we  do? 
We  don't  know  we're  going  to  fall, 
so  we  do  it  badly.  We  stick  rigid 
arms  straight  out  in  front  of  us, 
we  tense  our  bodies,  we  bend  our 
knees,  and  land  about  as  grace- 
fully as  a  St.  Bernard  on  a  match 
box.  For  a  moment,  we  more 
closely  resemble  a  mentally  de- 
ranged frog  than  a  human  being. 

If  you  are  anything  like  me,  you 
have  an  almost  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  lie  where  you  have  fallen, 
perhaps  casting  out  a  limp  arm 
with  palm  upturned  in  a  pitiful 
little  gesture  of  appeal.    Then,  of 
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course,  there  will  be  no  thought  of 
laughter.  The  immediate  effect 
will  be  that  of  genuine,  heartfelt 
concern.  Once  you  have  secured 
this  effect,  you  mustn't  bounce  up 
suddenly  or  you  will  leave  your 
audience  feeling  perplexed  and 
cheated.  So  far,  I  have  always  re- 
sisted this  strong  temptation  to  lie 
where  I  have  fallen  but  I  am  de- 
termined that  if  I  ever  do  it  I  will 
make  a  good  job  of  it.  I  won't 
let  my  audience  dwon,  even  per- 
mitting myself  to  be  taken  in  an 
ambulance  before  I'll  do  that. 

If  you  fall  on  a  slippery  surface, 
such  as  ice,  you  can  expect  more 
sympathy  than  if  you  fall  on  a 
smooth,  dry  pavement  in  mid- 
summer. That's  human  nature 
and  it  follows  just  as  corn  follows 
more  corn  on  an  amateur  hour. 
Nobody's  going  to  know  that  you 
suddenly  turned  your  ankle  or  that 
you  stopped  to  watch  a  formation 
of  planes  overhead  and  thus  lost 


your  balance.  Even  if  you  tell 
your  audience  afterwards  exactly 
how  and  why  you  fell,  they  won't 
do  anything  but  nod  their  heads 
and  say,  "Ah,  yes.  I  understand 
perfectly"  but  by  the  doubtful 
tone  which  creeps  into  their  voices 
you  know  they  don't  understand. 
If  you  fall  on  ice,  however,  you're 
lucky.  You  never  need  to  say, 
"The  ice.  I  fell  on  it,  ha,  ha." 
They'll  understand.  They'll  even 
rush  up  to  you,  saying,  "Oh,  you 
poor  thing.  You  slipped  on  the 
ice!"  In  the  state  you're  in,  it's 
a  great  relief  not  to  have  to  worry 
about  explanations,  so  choose  ice 
in  preference  to  dry  land  when- 
ever possible. 

If  you  really  want  pure,  unal- 
loyed sympathy,  take  along  some 
lipstick  on  al  lyou  rtrips  and  dab 
it  liberally  all  over  your  face  after 
you've  fallen.  Naturally,  this 
must  be  done  very  surreptiously. 
Nothing  provokes  sympathy  like 


the  sight  of  blood.  Everyone  will 
want  to  cart  you  off  to  a  hospital 
or  plaster  you  with  band-aids,  but 
this  would  be  fatal  because  lipstick 
seen  closer  than  two  feet  away  is 
still  lipstick.  Get  up,  take  a  few 
steps,  making  them  as  unsteady 
as  those  of  a  dru~,  a  newborn  calf, 
clamp  a  handkerchief  to  your 
seemingly  bleeding  forehead  and 
walk  off  a  hero,  disdaining  all 
offers  of  help.  If  you're  a  man  and 
think  it  too  much  of  a  nuisance  to 
carry  lipstick  along  on  every  trip, 
or  if  your  wife  is  the  sort  who  goes 
through  your  pockets,  never  mind 
the  lipstick.  Just  make  up  your 
mind  that  if  you  fall  youre  going 
to  be  laughed  at  an  dthat  though 
there  may  be  any  number  of  ways 
of  afalling,  all  of  them  awkward, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  pick  your- 
self up — with  grace  and  with 
laughter. 

— Miriam  J.  Harris 
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"Well,  I  viust  say,  you  did  a  thorough  job  of  thawing  out  the  pipes!" 


For  those ^  intent  upon  the  finer  things! 


VINTAGE  SOAP 

THE 

CHOICE  OF  THE  CONNOISSEUR 
CREAMY  LATHERING     •     HIGHLY  SCENTED     •     LONG  LASTING 

BOX  OF  SIX  CAKES  $1.50  CASE  OF  12  BOXES  $17.00 

MURLEY  LLOYD  &  CO.,  IXC,  IVEW  YORK  CITY 

AT  R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 
and  other  fine  tfores  from  coast  to  coast 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave  .  (MU.  9-7920). 

Glass  Hat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Lex. 
Ave.  &  49th  St  (WI.  2-1200).  Payson 
Re's  orchestra  and  entertahiment. 
Dinner  from  $1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols., 
hoi.  eves.  $2.50  after  10  p.m.  and 
$2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madi- 
son Ave.     ^'MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Actor's  Broadway  Cocktail  Lounge, 
Hotel  Astor,  Times  Square.  (CI.  6- 
6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sun  $100  week- 
days, $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouge,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel. 
56th  St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din. 
from  $2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays; 
other  days  from  $2  A  roof  top  fun 
spot  overlooking  the  East  and  Hud- 
son ivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only 
$1  for  dinner  and  show;  no  cover,  no 
min.). 

Green  Room,  Hotel  Edison,  47th  & 
B'way.  (CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.00-$2.50  Sat.  &  Sun.  Min.  $2 
Mon.-Wed.;  $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave. 
at  51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7 
daily.  Famous  Candlelight  Room — 
Luncheon  from  50c — Dinner  from 
90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St. 
&  Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Depend- 
able cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.75.  No  cov.  Min.  Friday 
after  9.30,  $1.75;  Sat..  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grotto  like 
room 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St. 
&  8th  Ave.  ('ME.  3-1000).  Dinner 
from  $2.  Cover  $1  after  10  p.m.  exc. 
Sat.  an  dholiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Green- 
wich Village.  Dinner  from  $1.25.  3 
shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.  (PL.  3-0760). 
Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  sup- 
per.   No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10 
except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerutti,  6,-13  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60). 
EL.  5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25. 
Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coct  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Sophisticated  din- 
ing place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50 
after  10:30 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain  Show  at  8:30,  11.30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun. 
and  hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 


Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  lunch- 
eon, dinner  an  don  thru  the  evening. 
Entertainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan 
Square.  (CK.  2-6165).  Dinner 
from  $2. 

Hour  Glass,  Marv  O'Brien's,  42  East 
53rd  St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cock- 
tail hour,  dinner,  supper,  continuous 
entertainment.    Open  till  4  a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  place.  Good  food — 
dancing.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and 
12.  Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2 
weekdays;  $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show 
at  8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after 
10  p.m.  weekdays:  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover 
ever.  Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4 
Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR. 
3-9595.  Famous  for  Mushk  Steak 
and  a  big  International  Revue.  Din- 
ner $1.65. 

One  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 

Distinguished  cuisine. 
Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.    See  for 

yourself    this    lovely    dining  spot. 

Luncheon  from  $1.  Dinner  from  $2. 
Radio   Frank's,   70   E.   55th    St.  (EL. 

5-9258).    Continuous  fun. 
Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-19^0). 
Village  Barn,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 

Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 

show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 
Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 

Fun    for    cocktails.  Entertainment 

from  sundown  on.     No  cover.  No 

minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  thats  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation  Room.   54th  & 
B'way.    For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 
Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.     Outstanding  cuisine  and  de- 
lightful atmosphere. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food. 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried 
Chicken  and  Lobster  Dinners.  7 
East  44th  St..  56  West  47th  St.;  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun. 
Dinner  from  1  p.m..  $1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Man- 
hattans' newest  and  definitely  the 
place  to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane 
food.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East 
49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rocfc 
efeller     Center.      Typical  English 

Menus  a  la  carte.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  60c.  Open  11  to  1  a.m..  incl. 
Sunday. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taverne,  10  RockefelU 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended 
for  its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many 
and  interesting  authentic  Dutch  an- 
tiques used  in  the  decoration.  Lunch- 
eon Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  froin 
$1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI 
2-9437).  Decorative  triumph.  Royal 
fare  served.    Closed  Sunday. 

Honore's  La  Couquille,  139  East  52nc 
St.  (EL.  5-8561).  Charming  Frencl 
Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV.  Rockefeller  Center 
CCI.  6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prfa 
Fixe  luncheon  $1.50,  and  a  Pre- 
Theatre  dinner  from  $2  from  6  p.m 
A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  th« 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  a 
reasonable  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'way,  Broadway's  Towi 
Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800) 
Intriguing  decoration  and  super! 
fodo.  Luncheon  entrees  from  65c 
Sizzling  skillet  dinner,  from  $1.75 
Different  national  dish  each  dav. 

Sardi's.  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785) 
Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place 

ITALIAN 

Barbetta's.  321  W.  J 6th  St.  (ME.  3 
8185).  Thirty-six  years  of  service  o 
good  Italian  food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvfo,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authenti 
Italian  food,  including  time  honoret 
favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons  and  Din 
ner.     Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca-s,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511) 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfec 
meal.  "  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm.  334  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7 
0873).  Smorgasbord  as  prelude  t 
hearty  dining.  Dancing  to  the  mu 
sic  of  the  Norsemen. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-90561 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord 
Dinner  from  $1.85.  No  minimum  ex 
cept  Saturday. 

SWISS 

Swiss  Pavilion.  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5 1 
8680).  Superb  Swis  sand  Continenta.i 
fodo.  Paul  Burger.  Mgr.  Luncheoji 
from  $1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.00.  Close 
Sunday.  ' 
Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newesl 
Skipper  Restaurant  at  7  E.  44th  St. 
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THE  MOST  SATISFYING 
OF  ALL  TOPCOAT 
FABRICS 

It's  a  fabric  that  men  just  natur- 
ally take  to.  Its  softness  and 
richness  make  it  such  a 
comfort  and  pleasure  to 
wear.  But  don't  get  the 
idea  that  Alpine  Downs 
is  a  weak  sister.  The 
knitted  construction 
and  exclusive  blending  of  choice 
hair  fibres  give  it  a  sturdy  nature 
that  warrants  long  wear. 

Developed  by  Stein  Bloch — 
Alpine  Downs  Topcoats  are  light 
in  weight . . .  wrinkle-free  and 
loaded  with  warmth... now  pre- 
sented in  new  colorful  shades. 


SO 


IT'S  A 


THE  CONTINENTAL 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


lan 

Price  15  cents 


p 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

American  Theatre  Wing  Stage  Door 
Canteen  of  Boston,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union 
Bldg.,  48  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Open 
nightly,  6  P.  M.  to  midnight.  Stage 
entertainment,  free  refreshments, 
dancing.  Dev.  8845. 
Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.), 
641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon. Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospi- 
tality and  Social  Events.  Ticket  Office 
Lib.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury 

St.  (cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arling- 
ton St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union  Jack  Club,  Inc.,  118  Milk  St., 

Boston — Lib.  7020. 
Red    Shield    Club    for    Service  Men 
(Salv'n  Army),  4  Bulfinch  PI.,  Bos- 
ton— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Cen- 
ter, 80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free 
bed  and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory 
V'l  accommodations  50c  or  less,  at  these 
i  centers. 

Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union   (Sat.  only),  48 
Boylston  St.,  Boston — Hub.  1122. 


Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. 

— Ken.  7800. 
Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston— Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

St.,  Boston— Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Bos- 
ton—Cap. 9494. 
Lodging   for   Service   Men's  Families, 

Call  Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M. 

Call    Han.    0733    if    unable    to  find 

lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sun- 
day dinners  in  private  homes  in 
greater  Boston.  Apply  to  Directors 
of  Service  Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave., 
Liberty  7794;  149  Staniford  St.,  Laf- 
ayette 1259;  Hospitality  Office  Buddies 
Club,  Boston  Common,  Liberty  7918, 
or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy 
Club,  17  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for 
the  distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for 
events  in  and  around  Boston  is  located 
at  the  Y.M.C.U.  Building,  48  Boylston 
Street,  next  to  Touraine  Hotel.  The 
room  will  be  open  from  12  Noon  to  8 
P.M.  daily.  Telephone,  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  cannot  afford  an  attorney 
and  who  need  legal  advice  and  assist- 
ance may  receive  free  service  at  the 
Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  16A  Ashbur- 
ton  Place  (near  State  House),  Mon.-Fri. 
9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat.  9  A.M.-12  Noon. 
Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club, 
641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
6  P.M. 

Facilities   for   Pressing    Uniforms  for 

members  of  armed  forces  at  Salvation 
Army  Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.   Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 

Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Solderis  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State 

St.,  Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of 
Armed  Forces  may  take  books  away. 
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MOTHERS,  FATHERS 
SWEETHEARTS 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

Send  your  portraits  to  your  Soldier 
or  Sailor.  They  will  be  his  most 
prized  possession.  Have  his  por- 
trait made  too,  while  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

NO   APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 


SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

photos  "^-M: 


3  5  ^7  f/i95 


Including  one  miniature  size  photo 


Photographers  and  Limners 

160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


Seven  drops  daily  of  this  wondrous  lotion  to 
help  supply  the  essentials  for  soft,  supple  dewy-moist 
skin  .  .  .  the  beauty  that  draws  compliments  on 
how  youthful  looking.  At  America's  fme  stores. 


DISTRIBUTORS      •      NEW     YORK  CITY 


GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat.  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875). 
Specializes  in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb 
broiled  on  skewers),  also  chicken  and 
duck.    Open  daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  soecializes  in  cuisine  Fran- 
calse.  Slogan  of  "always  something 
new  and  better"  in  the  way  of  dining 
is  more  than  lived  up  to  here  Closed 
Sundays.    (COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authen- 
tic spot.  Also  features  an  attractive 
lounge  bar. 

SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington 
St.,  13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St. 
Specialists  in  fine  sea  foods  prepared 
by  expert  chefs 

AtlantJr  Lobster  House.  42  and  46  War- 
ren Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from 
coast  to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food. 
Located  near  the  North  Station. 

FINE  FOOD 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  . 
favorite  of  theatrical  people  and  ideal 
for  small  parties.    Near  the  "Met." 

Colony  Room.  Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Bea- 
con Hill  near  Park  Street.  Boston's 
newest  popular  price  restaurant  Fine 
food  nicely  served  in  a  delightful 
atmosphere.  Breakfast,  luncheon,  din- 
ner, including  Sundays. 

Dinty  Moore's.  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the 
Tremont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily 
except  Sunday  for  luncheon  and  din- 
ner .  .  .  Food  definitely  of  the  quality 
kind.    Come  early  if  you  want  steak. 

Durffin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street 
(CAP.  2038)  Nationally  famous  din- 
ing rooms.  Good  substantial  food 
served  the  way  you  like  it.  Located 
in  the  heart  of  Boston's  market  dis- 
trict, and  plenty  of  market  men  eat 
here,  too. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000)  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food, 
service  and  atmosphere  reign  su- 
preme. Specializing  in  ravioli  and 
spaghetti.  Dancing;  cocktails  from 
30c;  special  dinners,  parties  solicited. 
Open  4  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.,  including 
Sundays 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less."  Here's 
an  attractive  place  to  dine  if  you 
want  a  cool,  friendly,  and  attractive 
spot  where  all  the  emphasis  is  on  food 
and  service. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners.  Good 
music  for  dancing  here.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 


Kenmore  Hotel,  490  Commonwealth 
Ave.  at  Kenmore  Square  offers  superb 
food  and  the  best  wines  and  liquors. 
Notable  at  this  "Rendezvous  of  Cafe 
Society"  is  the  versatility  of  the  chef. 
Almost  any  special  dish  you  name 
will  be  served  to  equal  the  best  you 
have  had  elsewhere.  A  gourmet's 
paradise 

Locke  Ober  Co.,  3  Winter  Place  (LIB. 
1340).  Patronized  by  lovers  of  fine 
food  that's  prepared  by  chefs  who 
know  their  business.  Always  super- 
lative food. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tra- 
dition of  fine  old  New  England  Cook- 
ing in  the  English  Dining  Room.  Here 
you'll  find  your  favorite  Boston  dishes 
excellently  prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  pro- 
vides good  food,  attractively  served 
in  both  the  dining  room  and  the  coffee 
shop.  These  are  open  to  men  and 
women,  and  special  parties  are  ca- 
tered to  here. 

Revere  Room,  Parker  House,  Tremont 
at  School  Streets  A  popular  price 
restaurant  serving  world  famous 
Parker  House  food.  One  of  Boston's 
showplace  restaurants.  Open  for 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  except 
Sundays. 
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Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road 
(KEN.  2960).  Outstanding  food  in 
surroundings  that  are  sure  to  please 
the  most  discriminating  diners-out. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  cuisine 
and  service.  You'll  appreciate  the 
surroundings  and  excellent  food  in 
both  the  Cafe  Vendome  or  the  Fift  & 
Drum  Room.   The  latter  is  the  supper 

room. 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver  .  Specializing 
in  chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of 
the  most  popular  styles.  A  good  place 
to  take  the  family. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Steet  at 
Avery  offers  continuous  entertain- 
ment along  with  a  nicely  varied 
menu.  Its  central  location  makes  it 
popular  with  downtown  visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  evening.  No 
food  is  served  during  the  shows, 
so  plan  accordingly.  Hotel  has  three 
other  fine  rooms  andgrills  where 
the  same  excellent  food  is  served.  $1 
cover  charge  after  10  p.  m. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to 
enjoy  entaining  while  dining.  Din- 
ners are  moderately  priced.  No  cover 
or  minimum  at  any  time 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  HUB, 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excel- 
lent evening's  entertainment  in  nice 
surroundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts., 
has  aa  stand-out  dining  and  dancing 
spots  in  the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's 
good  band  provides  smooth  music 
here.    Pleastant  surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  LIB.  0700), 
is  a  smart  intimate  club  with  an  ex- 
cellent kitchen. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  ^'COM. 
9200  has  a  supper  room  that  pro- 
vides outstanding  food  in  intimate 
and  attractive  surroundings.  The 
continuous  entertainmen  featured 
here  is  seen  in  the  supper  room  too. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Bea- 
con Street  KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in 
many  ways.  The  food  is  excellent 
although  expensive,  and  the  intimate 
size  of  the  room  is  definitely  on  the 
exclusive  side.  $2  minimum  charge 
at  all  times. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and 
the  best  in  dance  music.  Famous 
name  entertainment  the  policy  here. 
$1  cover  chrge  after  9  pm.  Lounge 
Bar  for  cocktails.  Cafe  Rouge  and 
English  Lunch  Room  for  Breakfast, 
Luncheon  and  dinner. 
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YOU  ARE  IPITED  TO  IISIT  THE  HOME  OF  TOMORROW 


Luscious  red  and  white  stripes  comLined  with  deep  blue 
are  as  pungent  as  a  peppermint  stick,  and  the  "his"  and 
"her"  closets  are  a  dream  of  practicality.  Note  the 
glassed-in  wall  opening  on  a  secluded  terrace.  {Photo- 
graph,  courtesy  of  Mademoiselle) 


Out  of  the  realms  of  imagination  comes  reality.  For 
a  dramatic  view  of  better  living  visit  the  Paine  Post- 
War  Modern  House.  Six  unusual  rooms— artistically 
planned  and  decorated.  Wide  plate  glass  windows 
make  indoor  and  outdoor  living  synonymous.  Many 
of  tfiese  furnishings  are  already  available  so  that 
excitingly-new  ideas  may  become  realities  in  your 
home  at  once. 


PAliE 


FURNITURE  COMPANY,  81  ARLINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  cor  Broadway  and 
Quincy  Street,  Cambridge.  Ancient 
art;  Oriental  sculpture,  bronzes,  pot- 
tery, jades!  Romanesque  sculpture; 
Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish  painting; 
trench  nineteenth  century  painting; 
English  and  American  painting; 
drawings;  prints;  Pre-Columbian  art; 
special  exhibitions.  Open  week-days 
9-5;  Sundays  2-5,  gallery  talk  at  3 
oclock;  closed  legal  holidays. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street 
and  Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Mas- 
ters. Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave. 
at  Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art 
collection.  9-5  weekdays,  except 
Monday;  Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art,  138  Newbury 
Street.  Contemporary  art  in  all  fields, 
including  painting,  sculpture,  prints, 
architecture,  industrial  arts.  Week- 
days, 10-5.    Closed  Sundays 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  mas- 
ters. Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Closed  Sun- 
day.s 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection 
of  irds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna, 
shells,  botanical  specimens.  Week- 
days, 9-4:30;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous 
glass  flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and 
other  rare  collections.  Weekdays, 
9-4:30;  Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambrdige.  Archaeological  collec- 
tions Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and 
holidays,  1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preser- 
vation of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits 
periods  furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45; 
Saturday,  9-12:45.  Admission  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Cambridge.  History  and  arts  of 
Arabs,  Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 
Oldest  known  map  in  the  world. 
Weekdays,  9-5;  Sunday,  1-4:30. 


SIGHT  SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car, 
bus,  on  foot,  or  via  Gray  Line 
at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and 
Tremont  Streets.  Monuments,  com- 
memorative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ors recreations  Acrss  Charles  is 
Boston  Public  Garden  with  swan 
oats  in  season. 
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Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Con- 
gress Street.  First  blood  of  Revolu- 
tion shed  here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site 
marked  by  circle  on  pavement  and 
tablet  on  nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown. 
221  foot  granite  monument  erected  on 
hill  site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily, 
9-4.    Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Hull  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides"; 
Robert  Newmn,  famous  patriot  who 
displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower  of 
"Old  North"  Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street  Prom- 
inent city  landmark,  404  feet  high. 
Observation  towers  reached  via  spe- 
cial elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square. 
Given  by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall 
for  Boston.  Here  wa  scenter  of  Rev- 
olutionary activities  in  Boston  and 
colonies.  Weekdays,  9-6. 
Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street. 

Site  marked  by  tablet. 
Granary    Cemetery,    Tremont  Street 
near  Park  Street  Church.   Such  his- 
toric names  as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul 
Fevere,   and   Boston  Massacre  vic- 
tims  buried  here. 
King's   Chapel,   corner   Tremont  and 
School   Streets.    The    British  wor- 
shipped here  during  the  Siege  Was 
first  Uuntarian  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 
"Old    North"    Church,    Salem  Street. 
The  oldeest  church  in  Boston.  Sig- 
nal lanterns  of  Paul  Revere  display- 
ed from  this  steeple  on  April  18, 
1775,   warning   country  the  British 
troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washing- 
Street   near   School   Street.  Boston 
citizens    gathered    here    to  protest 
British   custom   of  forcing  men  to 
join  English  Navy.    Used  as  riding 
school   by  British  during  Siege  of 
Boston.  Daily,  IO-4.   Admission  25c. 
Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.    Site  of  first 
Town  House,  whipping  post,  stocks. 
Homes  of  Bostonian  Society,  famed 
for  collection   of  ship   models  and 
relics.    Open  daily. 
Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Streets.     Built   in   1810   on   site  of 
Granary.    Gunpowder  stored  in  base- 
ment during  War  of  1812  resulted  in 
title  of  "Brimstone  Corner"  for  spot. 
Here  "America"  was  first  sung  pub- 
licly July  4,  1831. 
Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.     Oldest   frame   building  in 
city  of  Boston,  with  many  evere  rel- 
ics.   Daily,  10-4.    Admission  25c. 
Paul  Revere  Statue,  Paul  Revere  Mall, 
Hanover  Street     Cyrus  Dalin's  mas- 
terpiece in  opinion  of  critics.  Equjes- 
trian  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 
State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park 
Street.    Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With 
statuary  and  historical  relics,  includ- 
ing   celebrated    Codfish    emblem  in 
House  of  Representatives.  Original 
manuscript — "History    of  Plymouth 
Plantation"  by  Bradford,  located  in 
library.    Open  9-5. 


A  RARE 

TREAT! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA. 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  tftis  it  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  tlie 


Art  (SallewB.  Ctb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel. Statler 


BLAKE'S 

Eat.  1869 

GIFTS 

RECORDS 

STATIONERY 

CANDLES 

TOYS 


i 


GREETING  CARDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC  BOXES 

CHINESE  IMPORTS 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS 

VISIT  OUR  TOYLAND 
Collectors  Miniatures 

of  all  Designs 

BLAKE'S 

156  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

HANcock  0087 


Open  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
9.30  A.  M.  to  9.00  P.  M. 
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THEATRE 

CURRENT 
GLAD  TO  SEE  YOU—  (Boston  Opera 
House)  Dave  Wolper's  new  musical, 
starring  Jane  Withere,  June  Knight  and 
Eddy  Foy,  Jr.,  with  Kenny  Bowers, 
Sammy  Wliite,  Joseph  Macaulay  and 
others  in  the  supporting  cast.  The  show, 
which  is  about  the  adventui'es  of  a 
USO  troupe  m  Europe  and  Africa,  has 
a  sco7-e  b  y  Jules  Styne  and  Sammy 
Cahn. 

ON  THE  TOWN— (Colonial)  First  musical 
comedy  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  young 
Boston  composer  and  conductor,  pres- 
ented by  Oliver  Smith  and  Paul  Feigay. 
In  it  are  Sono  Osata,  Nancy  Walker, 
Bill  Acorn,  Robert  Chisholm,  John  Bat- 
tles, and  Betty  Comden  and  Adoliph 
Green,  the  two  last  named  being  also 
the  authors  of  the  book  and  lyrics. 

SOPHIE— (Plymouth)  Meyer  Davis  and 
George  Ross  present  Katina  Paxinou, 
celebrated  Greek  actress  who  appeared 
in  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,"  in  a 
new  comedy  by  Mr.  Ross  and  Rose  C. 
Feld,  based  on  Miss  Feld's  New  York- 
er stories  about  a  Czech  woman  in  a 
small  American  town  today.  The  sup- 
porting cast  includes  Will  Greer,  Don- 
ald Buka,  Ann  Shepherd,  Louis  Sorin 
and  others. 

THE  HASTY  HEART—  (Wilbur)  A  new 
comedy  drama  by  John  Patrick  based 
on  his  experiences  of  the  past  two 
years  spent  by  him  in  the  American 
Field  Service  in  India  and  Burma.  Set 
in  a  convalescent  hospital  in  India,  it 
depicts  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  pa- 
tients to  win  the  friendship  of  a  new- 
comer, a  dom-  and  independent  young 
Scotsman,  who  is  afraid  of  being  be- 
holden to  anyone. 

THE  OPENINGS 
THE    YOUNG    KNOW    BEST— (Copley, 
Saturday,  Dec.  23)  Roy  P.  Steckler  will 


! 


i 


Barbara  Robbins.  opening  in  "The 
Young  Know  Best."  December  23  at 
the  Copley  Theatre. 


present  "The  Young  Know  Best,"  a 
new  comedy  by  Ai-ndt  Giusti,  with 
Ralph  Forbes,  Barbara  Robbins,  Lynn 
Carter  and  Donald  Muiphy  in  the 
leadmg  roles.  Clarence  Derwent  is  di- 
recting and  the  play  will  remain  hers 
for  two  weeks. 
MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS—  (Plymouth, 
Dec.  25)  Harry  Bloomfield  will  present 
"Many  Happy  Returns,"  a  new  comedy 
by  Clare  Kummer,  with  Henry  Hull, 
Mary  Astor,  Neil  Hamilton,  Ivan  Simp- 
son, Jayne  Cotter,  Paul  Potter  and  oth- 


Katina  Paxinou,  noted  Greek 
actress,  is  starred  in  "Sophie  Hal- 
enczik.  American,"  new  comedy  at 
the  Plymouth  now. 


ers  heading  the  cast.  Mi-.  Hull,  assisted 
toy  Rex  OTVTalley,  is  directing,  and  the 
play  remains  here  for  a  fortnight. 

A  LADY  OF  ?— (Colonial,  Dec.  25  for  two 
weeks)  The  Messrs.  Shuvert  will  present 
Carole  Landis,  Sue  Ryan  and  Christine 
Ayi-es  in  a  new  musical,  "A  Lady  Of  ?" 
The  book  is  by  Clayton  Ashley,  lyrics 
by  Stanley  Atlams,  s^ore  by  Arthur 
Gershwin  and  Fred  Spielman.  In  the 
supporting  cast  are  Boibby  Morris,  Jac- 
queline Susann,  Victoria  Schools,  Pitt- 
man  Corry  and  Tatiana  Grantzeva. 

STAR  TIME— (Shubert,  Dec.  25)  Paul 
Small  will  present  his  successful  variety 
show,  "Star  Time,"  which  has  been  run- 
ning for  three  months  in  New  York, 
for  a  fortnight's  engagement.  The  cast 
will  be  headed  by  Lou  Holtz,  Benny 
Fields,  Sally  and  Tony  DeMarco,  and 
others  in  the  company  will  be  Dorothy 
Donegan,  Jimmy  and  Mildred  Mulcay, 
the  Whitson  Brothers,  Armand  Cortez. 
Fi'ancine  Bordeaux  and  George  Pros- 
pery. 

BRIEF  HOLIDAY— (Wilbur,  Dec.  26)  The 
new  producing  team  of  Jacques  Thery 
and  Joseph  Viertel  will  present  Madge 
Kennedy  in  the  leading  role  of  "Brief 


Viola  Essen,  of  the  Ballet  Interna- 
tional, opening  January  8  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House. 


Holiday,"  a  new  comedy  by  Gretchen 
Finletter,  which  K.  Elmo  Lowe  will  di- 
rect. The  play,  which  brings  Miss  Ken- 
nedy back  to  the  theater  after  several 
seasons  in  Hollywood,  will  remain  here 
for  a  fortnight. 

.ALADDIN— (New  England  Mutual  Hall, 
Friday  atfernoon,  De:.  29)  the  Tribu- 
tary Children's  Theater  will  present 
as  its  second  production  of  the  season 
a  dramatization  of  the  famous  fairy 
tale,  "Aladdin."  Estelle  Ritchie  will  di- 
rect and  Eliot  Duvey  will  light  the  play. 

THF  TEMPEST  —  (Colonial,  Jan.  8) 
Cheryl  Crawford  will  present  an  elabo- 
rate revival  of  Shakespeare's  fantasy, 
"The  Tempest,"  with  a  cast  headed  by 
Vera  Zorina,  Arnold  Moss,  Canada  Lee, 
Frances  Heflin  and  Philip  Huston. 
Margaret  Webster  will  direct  and  Paul 
Bowles  will  write  the  musical  score. 

BALLET  INTERNATIONAL  —  (Boston 
Opera  House,  Jan.  8)  Ballet  Interna- 
tional, a  newly  organized  ballet  organ- 
ization made  possible  by  the  Marquis 


Titian-haired  Donna  Atwood  will 
star  in  "Ice-Capades  of  1945,"  com- 
ing to  Boston  Garden  on  Christmas. 
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The  Bostonian 


George  I>s  Cuevas  and  his  wife  and 
now  playing  its  first  season  in  New 
York,  will  open  a  fortnight's  engage- 
ment, its  first  in  this  oity. 
Choreopraphers  —  Bronislava  Nijinska, 
Andre  Eglevsky,  William  Dollar,  Simon 
Semenoff,  Antonia  Ccbos,  Edward  Caton, 
Vera  Fokina.  Premier  Dancers — Andre 
Eglevslcy,  Viola  Essen,  William  Dollar, 
Marie-Jeanne,    Edward    Caton,  Katia 


Arthur  Rubinstein,  pianist,  plays 
at  Symphony  Hall,  Sunday  after- 
noon, January  7. 


Geleznova,  Antonia  Cabos,  Francisco 
Monicion,  Simon  Semenoff,  John  Guelis, 
Kari  Karnakoski,  Serbei  Ismailoff,  Lisa 
Maslova,  Nina  Golovina,  Yvonne  Pat- 
terson, Elise  Reiman,  Zoya  Leporska, 
and  Alexander  lolas.  Composers — ^Paul 
Bowles,  Brahms,  Nicholas  Nabokoff, 
Wagner,  Paganini,  Moussorgsky,  Gian- 
Carlo  Menotti,  etc.  Designers — ^Salvador 
Dali,  Vertes,  Baoul  Pene  du  Bois,  Le- 
Brim,  Oliver  Stnith,  Mstislav  Ddbuzin- 
sky,  etc.  The  Boston  repertory  will  be 
selected  from  the  following,  most  of 
which  have  already  been  introduced  to 
New  York  audiences:  Revivals — "Les 
Sylphides,"  "Swan  Lake,"  "Bolero," 
"Constanitia."  World  ipremleres  — 
"Brahms  Variations,"  "Sentimental  Col- 
loquy," "Sebastian,"  "Memories,"  "Mute 
Wife,"  "Pictiires  at  an  Exhibition," 
"Prince  Goudal's  Festival,"  "Five 
Cents." 

THE  OVERTONS— (Plymouth,  Jan.  8)  A 
new  play. 

THE  MERRY  WIDOW— (Shuibert,  Jan.  8) 
Revival  of  the  Franz  Lehar  operetta. 

GENTEEL  LADY  —  (N.  E.  Mutual  Hall, 
Jan.  12-13)  Eh-amatization  of  Esther 
Fonbes'  novel  by  Sarah  Newmeyer, 
presented  by  the  Boston  Tributary 
Theatre. 

MUSIC 

LEO  LITWIN,  pianist.  Lecture  Hall,  Bos- 
ton Pulblic  Library,  Thui-sday,  Dec.  28, 
8  p.  m. 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN  pianist.  Symphony 
Hall,  Sunday,  Jan.  7,  in  the  afternoon. 

OPEN  HOUSE  CONCERT.  Members  of 
Longy  School  of  Music  at  Agaziz  The- 
atre, Radcliffe  College,  Oamtoridge. 


CAROL  SINGING— Fogg  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge. Dec.  23,  5:30  p.  m.;  Dec.  24, 
3  p.  m.,  with  Christmas  music  for  organ 
and  flute. 

RADIO 

SERIOUS  MUSIC— Sundays: 

9:30  a.m.   WBZ  NBC  String  Quartet. 

WBEI  Invitation  to  Miisic. 
WBZ  Stradivari  Orch. 
WBZ  John  Charles  Thomas. 
WEEI  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Symphony. 

WBZ  Orchestra,  Arthur 
Fiedler. 

WBZ  Symphony,  Eugene 
Ormandy. 

Mondays 
WNAC  Music  of  Worship, 
Fi-ederick  Dvonch. 
Wednesdays 

WEEI  Great  Moments  in 
Music. 

WEEI  Invitation  to  Music. 

Thursdays 
WNAC    Alfredo  Antonini 
Orchestra. 

Fridays 
WBZ   Music  Appreciation, 
Nicholas  Slonimsky. 


11:30 

12:30  p.m. 
2:30 
3:00 

4:30 

5:00 


9:30  p.m. 


10:00  p.m. 


11:30 


9:30  p.m. 


12:30  p.m. 


ART 

BOSTON  ARTISTS  GUILD— General  ex- 
hibit by  members  at  the  Guild  Art  Gal- 
leries, 162  Newtoury  Street,  through  Jan. 
13. 

MURAL  COMPETITION— Exhibit  of  en- 
tries of  Springfield  Museum  at  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  through  Dec.  31. 

CHRISTMAS  EXHIBIT  —  Annual  special 
show  at  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  through 
Dec.  31. 

BOSTON  ART  CLUB— Memlbers'  exhibit, 
opens  with  New  Year's  party  at  Copley 
Society  galleries,  270  Dartmouth  Street, 
Jan..  1-12. 

CHARLES  H.  WOODBURY— ^Exhibit  of 
prints,  oils,  watercolors.  Print  Depart- 
ment, Boston  Public  Library,  througih 
Dec.  31. 

FOGG  MUSEUM— Studies  in  drawing  and 
painting  by  teachers  in  department  of 
Fine  Arts,  Harvard,  Galleries  II  and  III, 
through  Dec.  30;  Italian  Baroque  etch- 


Anne  Burr,  Boston  girl,  plays  the 
nurse  in  "The  Hasty  Heart,"  current 
at  the  Wilbur. 


Jane  Withers  in  "Glad  to  See 
Yoli,"  new  musical  continuing  at 
the  Opera  House  through  December 
30. 

ings.  Print  Room,  through  Dec.  30; 
Baroque  graphic  art  in  Flanders  and 
Holland,  Gallery  XV,  through  Feb.  17; 
American  Portraits,  Gallery  XVI. 

SPORTS 

ICE -CAPADES— Boston  Garden,  Dec.  25 
through  Jan.  10,  excepting  Dec.  28  and 
Jan.  2.  Evening  shows  at  8:30;  matinees 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Neiw  Year's 
Day,  2:30. 

HOCKEY— Boston  Garden:  Dec.  28,  Bru- 
ins vs.  Chicago,  8:30;  Jan.  2,  Bruins  vs. 
Canadiens,  8:30.  Boston  Ai-ena:  Dec.  30, 
Olympics  vs.  Philadelphia;  Dec.  31. 
Olympics  vs.  Philadelphia;  Jan.  6, 
Olympics  vs.  New  York. 

BASKETBALL— 'Boston  Garden:  Dec.  23. 
Yale  vs.  Dartmouth,  Holy  Cross  vs.  De- 
Pauw,  8  p.  m. 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 


IT'S 


TO   GREET  THE   >^EW  YEAR 

Yoii  know  yoii  look  your  loveliCAt  wken  you  wear  a  long  even- 
ing frock.  You  11  feel  so  poised  in  our  deliglitlully  toned  rayon 
dinner  dre^s  for  women,  $39.95.  You  11  waltz  riglit  into  lias 
lieart  in  our  rayon  talFeta  frock  for  miss^ts,  $29.95.  rourth  lloor. 


A. 


One  of  the  things  that  has  been 
going  on,  in  its  own  quiet  way — it 
you  can  refer  to  so  stationary  a 
thing  going  on — for  years,  is  the  list 
of  names  of  great  composers  that 
forms  a  frieze  around  the  Hatch  me- 
morial shell  on  the  esplanade  by 
the  Charles  River.  This  is  nice.  It 
is  also  dignified,  unobstrusive,  se- 
date and  proper,  and  would  ordin- 
arily be  no  cause  for  corhment. 

But  just  the  other  day  we  noticed 
that  all  is  not  quite  what  it  would 
appear  at  first  glance.  There  was  a 
humorist  at  work  in  the  planning 
of  that  fine  shell:  either  a  humorist 
or  a  fiend. 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this:  the 
architects,  in  arranging  the  names 
by  what  devious  order  only 
they  could  explain,  have  placed 
Mahler  next  to  Sousa. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  this 
means.  Consider  its  implications. 
Everyone  knows  Sousa,  of  course, 
musical  high  priest  of  the  da-da- 
daah,  da-da-daah,  da-da-daah, 
school  of  musical  marches,  and 
very  good  marches  they  are  too. 
Gustav  Mahler,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
or  in  the  diametrically  opposite 
corner,  or  we've  heard  some  people 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he's  not 
even  playing  ball  in  the  same 
league.  More  than  that,  that  the 
two  composers  aren't  even  playing 
the  same  kind  of  ball,  or  to  get 


back  to  musical  terms,  are  hardly 
even  using  the  same  notation. 

Obviously  here  is  a  fundamental 
cleavage  in  musical  philosophy,  a 
difference  as  profound  and  far- 
reaching  as  that  one  they  keep 
bringing  up  about  day  and  night. 
Mahler's  self-conscious  Modernism 
(the  capital  M  is  ours)  vs.  Sousa's 
organ-grinder  classicism.  Planned 
cacaphony  vs.  mechanical  har- 
mony. Two  men,  neither  of  whom 
would  probably  be  willing  to  admit 
that  the  other  wrote  music  at  all,  in 
a  fight  to  the  death. 

And  what  happens. 

Some  architect,  either,  as  we  say. 


ihrough  misguided  humor,  sheer 
malice,  or  pure  ignorance,  has 
caused  their  names  to  be  graven 
like  bosom-buddies,  right  next  to 
each  other  in  the  eternal  stone  of 
the  Hatch  shell. 

What,  oh  what,  will  the  world 
come  to  next? 

Image  In  The  Night 
A  guy  we  once  knew — from  New 
York — used  to  complain  to  us  in- 
cessantly about  Boston's  El  system. 
Not  that  the  service  wasn't  all  right, 
it  was   just  that  he  could  never 
figure  it  out.   He  would  be  wander- 
ing around  peaceably  underground 
looking  for  a  subway  train,  when 
someone  would  shout   "look  out" 
and  he'd  turn  to  see  not  one,  but 
three  street  cars  bearing  down  on 
ihim.     He'd  take  a  street  car  and 
find   himself  in  a  subway.  He'd 
even  take  a  bus  and  find  himself 
in  a  subway.    He'd  go  downstairs 
to  a  subway  and  find  he  had  taken 
an  elevated,   f-le'd  climb  two  flights 
in  mid-air  to  discover  he  was  on  a 
subway  train. 

But  in  all  Boston's  strange  and 
unpredictable  (to  the  uninitiate) 
system,  he  never  happened  to  run 
into  the  embarrassing  situation  we 
did  the  other  night  about  three  a.m. 
when  we  started  to  cross  a  street 
and  stood  facing  a  subway  train, 
a  real  one,  the  kind  that  usually  run 
in  troughs —  wandering  leisurely 
down  the  center  of  the  street.  We 
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stood  looking  in  amazement,  and 
watched  it  until  it  found  itself  a 
hole  and  burrowed  underground. 

A  broad  daylight  check  the  fol- 
lowing morning  revealed  that  all 
this  happened  on  Cambridge  street, 
which  runs  from  Charles  station 
over  to  Bowdoin  square.  It  seems 
that  they  do  have  to  get  trains  in 
and  out  of  that  East  Boston  tunnel 
somehow  or  other,  and  the  way 
they  do  it  is  to  slip  them  out  onto 
Cambridge  street  in  the  dead  of 
night,  pilot  them  around  a  rotary 
traffic  thing,  and  up  onto  the  bridge 
by  Charles  station.  When  they  get 
them  across  the  bridge  they  join 
the  regular  Cambridge-Dorchester 
subway  line. 

There  are  tracks,  of  course,  but 
apparently  they  are  used  for  noth- 
ing else.  Not  that  they  should  be, 
anyway. 

Department  of  Turned  Tables 

Usually  it's  a  sailor  who  is  seen 
with  a  pretty  girl.  In  fact,  both  Coast 
Guard  and  Navy  have  no  small 
reputation  for  being  able  to  get  a 
girl,  even  if  they  have  to  take  one 
away  from  an  Army  man,  and  pre- 
sumably in  these  days  of  war  and 
its  consequences,  a  civilian  hasn't 
even  half  a  chance. 

Now  whether  the  Navy  has  fallen 
down  on  the  job,  or  the  girls  have 
just  naturally  swung  into  the  tra- 
dition, we  wouldn't  know,  but  one 
evening  last  week  in  a  local  res- 
taurant while  half  a  dozen  sailors 
were  sitting  nearby  in  small  groups 
keeping  themselves  company,  in 
walked  two  handsome  civilians  es- 
corting, of  all  things,  two  of  the 
Navy's  own  WAVES. 

Share  the  Ride 

While  glancing  through  the  clas- 
sified section  of  one  of  Boston's 
leading  papers,  we  came  across  an 
ad  that  read  similar  to  this:  Man  is 
looking  for  someone  who  will  pick 
him  up  every  morning  at  7  o'clock 
at  Grove  Hall,  Roxbury,  and  drive 
him  to  Boston.  Perhaps  the  mis- 
guided soul  does  not  know  that  a 
subway  runs  from  Grove  Hall  :n 
Roxbury    directly    to    Boston  and 
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takes  the  short  space  of  twenty 
minutes,  in  which  case  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  enlighten  him;  or  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  have  ridden 
the  subway  for  years,  but  on  hear- 
ing of  the  "share  your  car"  plan  has 
hit  on  an  excellent  idea  to  get  a 
ride  in  a  soft  cushioned  vehicle  with 
even  a  radio  to  rest  his  tired  bones 
at  that  hour  of  the  day,  after  years 
of  riding  in  a  crowded,  noisy,  un- 
comfortable public  conveyance, 
which,  thanks  to  the  gas  rationing 
problem  (they  do  say  there  is  some- 
thing good  in  everything)  will  give 
him  the  peace  and  comfort  he  has 
desired.  Well,  it's  a  problem  worth 
thinking  about. 

Those  Cigarettes  Again 
People  never  seem  to  tire  of  the 
cigarette  shortage  topic,  so  here  it 
is  again  with  a  different  slant:  now 
one  must  not  only  stand  in  line  for 
half  cm  hour  or  more,  but,  as  we 
found  out,  the  hard  way,  even 
though  one  stands  in  line  for  two 
hours — no  cigarettes  can  be  ob- 
tained without  giving  the  clerk  an 
empty  cigarette  package;  a  good 
idea  to  prevent  hoarding,  if  such  a 
thing  is  possible  these  days,  but 


terribly  hard  on  the  poor  soul  whc 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  remem- 
ber details  of  this  sort. 


But,  we  have  a  new  problem  ti 
discuss  over  the  afternoon  tea  tab! 
(or   what   have   you):   the  matcl" 
shortage  is  even  more  acute,  an^ 
soon,    without   doubt,    portly  Boi 
ton  citizens  will  be  stealing  glanceg 
through  Junior's  BoY  Scout  hand- 
book  for   instructions   on   how   tc  "'^ 
make  a  fiire  by  rubbing  two  sticks 
together,  which  opens  a  new  mar- 
ket  for   enterprising   citizens  whc 
care  to  go  around  selling  sticks  a1 
10c  a  bunch. 

Bill  Posters 

Remember  those  posters  that  weri 
jjeing  plastered  all  over  town  fo: 
"Laura,"  when  it  opened  here  a  few 
weeks  back?     The  ones  that  said, 
in    big,   black   t^^pe,    "Who   Kille  , 
Laura'?"    Well,  if  you  have  the  en- 
ergy to  scout  around  a  bit  in  the 
places  where  they  haven't  been  cov- 
ered   up,    you'll    find    where  the 
Schubert's  carefully  pasted  a  strip  : 
underneath      billposters      reading  ■ 
"Olsen  and  Johnson  at  the  Schubert  . 
Theatre."  I 
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They  came  out  of  the  cold  night 
and  into  the  warm  scents  and 
sounds  of  the  cocktail  bar,  and  un- 
consciously both  of  them  breathed 
a  sigh  and  rubbed  their  gloved 
hands  together  as  they  looked 
about.  It  was  dimly  lit  and  very 
crowded,  and  as  they  waited  until 
thgy  should  be  escorted  to  a  seat 
they  silently  took  in  the  row  of  glit- 
tering men  and  women  at  the  bar, 
the  cozy,  chic  groups  at  the  tables, 
the  many  exciting  reflections  in  the 
depths  of  the  huge  mirror  before 
which  a  busy  three-some  of  bar 
tenders  worked. 

"Crowded  tonight,"  Vyra  mur- 
mured to  James,  and  he  nodded 
solemnly. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "very  crowded." 

Something  about  his  voice,  a 
vague  tone  in  it,  made  her  look  up 
at  him.  For  just  a  second  she 
caught  him  starring  at  someone  at 
the  bar,  his  face  intent,  and  then 
he  felt  her  eyes  and  looked  quickly 
down  at  her,  his  smile  too  light,  too 
casual. 

"But,"  he  said,  taking  her  arm 
and  squeezing  it,  while  his  eyes  re- 
turned to  the  bar,  "the  more  the 
merrier,  eh?  Isn't  that  what  they 
say?" 

She  didn't  answer,  but  followed 
his  gaze  to  a  slim  young  woman  sit- 
ting on  one  of  the  chrome  and  red- 
leather  bar  stools,  half  turned 
toward  her  escort.  Her  profile  was 
clear  against  the  confusion  of  shift- 
ing lights  and  colors  beyond  it. 
Her  hat,  a  tiny  black  affair  of  soft 
shming  feathers,  sat  atop  her  blonde 
coiffure  in  perfect  beauty.  Vyra 
had  a  ridiculous  notion:  she  can't 
be  as  lovely  full-face  —  she  can't 
possibly.  But  as  though  the  young 
woman's  ego  had  somehow  been 
touched  by  Vyra's  unspoken  words 
she  turned,  looking  over  her  should- 
er, and  proved  in  one  still,  long  mo- 
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nient  that  she  was  even  lovelier, 
hill-Iace. 

"Oh  —  ah  —  there's  someone  1 
know,"  Jornes  said,  and  a  rapid, 
eager  note  came  into  his  voice.  Al- 
Ihough  he  didn't  move  from  his 
place  beside  Vyra  she  had  the  feel- 
ing he  was  rushing  headlong 
toward  this  girl.  She  carefully 
eased  her  coat  from  her  shoulders, 
waiting  with  a  sense  of  numb  isola- 
tion. 

A  small,  thin  waiter,  crisp  in  eve- 


ning clothes,  approached  them  and 
suggested  two  seats  by  the  wall. 
But  at  that  moment  the  blonde  girl, 
with  a  smile,  beckoned  to  James  and 
Vyra. 

Her  perfume  rose  up  to  meet  them 
like  a  scented,  invisable  cloud. 
From,  its  center,  serene  and  lovely, 
she  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"Hello,  Jam.es." 

"Hello,  Corinne,"  said  James. 

Her  escort  stood  up,  smiling  a 
polite,  anticipatory  smile  much  like 
the  one  that  lay  stiff  on  Vyra's  lips, 
immediately  forthcoming  he  raised 
his  brows  at  Vyra  and  gave  her 
the  ghost  of  a  grin. 

"Oh,  join  us,  won't  you?"  Cor- 
inne suddenly  said.    "James,  this  is 


"Liar!  I  don't  weigh  that  much  and  my  lovely  figure  doesn't  attract 
the  opposite  sex." 
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Captain  Tim  Banning — Tim,  Ensign 
James  Morrow — " 

James  and  the  captain  shook 
hands  and  Vyra  was  introduced; 
she  sat  down  on  a  stool  beside 
James,  who  sat  beside  Corinne.  As 
she  removed  her  gloves  she  looked 
straight  to  her  dim,  amber-colored 
rieflection  in  the  bar  mirrc*-,  and 
thought  that  if  her  eyes  were  closed 
she  would  look  like  a  figure  lying 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  water, 
drowned. 

"I'll  have  an  old-fsahioned,"  she 
said  to  James,  although  he  had  not 
as  yet  asked  her  choice. 

She  heard  the  men  talking  to- 
gether, across  Corinne  who  smiled 
mysteriousPy  down  at  her  cigarette, 
her  lovely  hand,  and  her  magnifi- 
cent sapphire  ring. 

"Yes,  I  was  in  Palermo  sixteen 
months  ago,"  the  Captain  was  say- 
ing. "Did  you  even  run  into  a 
Lieutenant  McMasters  over  there? 
Big,  red-faced  fellow—" 

"I  knew  James  years  ago,"  Cor- 
inne said  softly,  bending  slightly 
foreword  to  smile  at  Vyra.  Her 
hand  with  the  cigarette  moved  to 
touch  James',  lying  on  the  bar. 

"I  haven't  seen  him  since  the 
war.  Why — "  she  looked  up  at 
him,  and  Vyra  could  see  her  eyes 
touch  every  feature  of  his  face, 
slowly,  like  carressing  finger-tips. 
"I  didn't  even  know  he  was  in  the 
service!" 

"I  didn't  know  him  when  he  was 
in  civvy  street,"  said  Vyra,  and  her 
voice  sounded  curt  in  her  own  ears. 
"We  met  on  the  ship  during  the 
trip  back,  four  months  ago." 

"It  must  have  been  very  excit- 
ing," said  Corinne  reverantly. 

Vyra  shrugged.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  quite  dull,"  she  said. 
She  tapped  her  cigc^rette  on  the 
edge  of  the  ash  tray,  wanting  to 
blurt  out,  "What  was  James  like 
when  you  knew  him?"  but  she 
quelled  the  impulse,  sat  silently 
watching  her  face  in  the  mirror. 
Some  wandering  shaft  of  light  sud- 
denly struck  the  bars  on  her  should- 
ers and  they  blinked  and  glowed. 


like  the  eyes  of  an  animal  in  the 
dark.  She  glanced  at  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  others  and  saw  Cor- 
inne and  James  exchanging  a  long, 
smiling  look. 

When  the  music  struck  up  in  the 
other  room  the  captain  rose  and 
took  Corinne's  arm. 

"Here's  our  samba,  honey,"  he 
said,  and  she  swung  off  the  stool 
and  went  away  with  him,  fling- 
ing James  a  goodbye  glance. 

James  sighed,  smiling  down  at 
his  drink,  then,  as  though  sudden- 
ly  remembering   Vyra   he  looked 
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Her    gyroscopic    mind    smashed  atomic 
fear: 

With  swami  nonchalance,  she  swallowed 

enviroment 
■  ^ere,  there,  between  the  holiest  sentiment 
Which  grace  the  ear. 
The  other  mastodons  wept,  too,  in  the 

dark 

Moments  when  they  questioned  life  (if 
they  did 

Before  the  understanding  of  the  ego  and 
id 

And  the  pebbled  fears  manifested  in  a 
remark.) 

I  dread   the  life  eternal  if  all  compost 
rise, 

For  her  skeleton  will  be  the  first  to  oflfer 
praise; 

Wish  (before  those  catastrophic,  millen- 
nial days) : 
Collapse,  O  skies! 

— W.  FRANCIS  POTTER 

round  at  her,  his  smile  subtly  chang- 
ing. 

"I  thought  you  said  I  was  the 
first,  I  thought  you  said  there'd 
been  no  one  before  me,"  Vyra  said 
quickly  and  urgently.  "You  told 
me  you'd  never  been  in  love — you 
said — "  she  bit  at  the  dangerous 
words  but  their  echoes  seemed 
louder  and  more  terrible  than  the 
words  themselves,  and  she  saw  the 
smile  leave  James'  face,  saw  the 
sharp  displeasure  in  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  you  lied  to  me.  You  didn't 
tell  me  there  had  been  someone  be- 
fore. You  let  me  go  on  thinking 
I  was  the  first  ..." 

"We're  old  friends,  VVra,"  he  said 
coldly. 

"You  loved  her!"  Vyra  w'hispered 
harshly.  "I'm  not  a  fool — I  can  tell 
— and  you  said  I  was  the  first!"  She 
turned  her  head  away  in  a  spasm 
of  despair,  but  at  once  caught  at 


control  and  smoothed  her  features, 
straightened  her  shoulders.  "Why 
did  you  lie?"  she  asked  him  bitterly. 

"I  did  not  lie,"  he  said,  doggedly 
lying.  He  took  a  quick  drink  from 
his  glass,  his  face  tight. 

"Oh,  you  liar — you  liar,"  she 
moaned,  her  clenched  fist  tapping 
the  bar  softly. 

"Vyra,  for  God's  sake,"  he 
pleaded,  casting  a  quick  look 
about  them. 

She  knew  there  was  no  more  to 
say  She  knew  he  felt  trapped, 
and  would  fight  like  any  trapped 
thing  to  preserve  his  present  state 
of  well-being;  he  would  not  jepor- 
dize  the  unworried  smoothness  of 
these  present  times  by  admitting  to 
something  htat  would  mess  up  his 
peace  completely.  Vyra  stared  at 
her  drink,  her  love  for  him  feeling 
heavy  and  tired,  and  a  little  sick. 

When  Corinne  and  the  captain 
returned  Corinne  asked  Vyra  if  she 
would  like  to  go  with  her  to  the 
powder  room.  The  ywent  ofi  to- 
gether, tall  and  slim  in  their  olive 
drab  and  sophisticated  black.  Their 
faces  looked  smooth  and  unper- 
turbed to  those  who  watched  them. 

In  front  of  the  glittering  mirrors 
they  both  bent  to  peer  at  their  re- 
flections, giving  the  impression  that 
they  were  powdering  the  faces  of 
strangers  in  whom  they  were  not 
much  interested. 

"James  looks  fine,"  said  Corinne. 
"It's  so  nice  seeing  him  again  after 
all  this  time." 

"He  said  you  were  old  friends, ' 
said  Vyra,  uncapping  her  lipstick. 

Corinne  turned,  her  own  lipstick 
poised.  "Did  he  say  that?"  she 
asked.  Her  eyes  were  clear  and 
child-like,  demanding  the  truth. 
One  corner  of  her  mouth  quavered 
a  little. 

"Is  that  what  he  said?" 

Vyra  nodded,  no  longer  hating 
her. 

For  a  moment  longer  Corinne 
stared  at  her,  then  turned  toward 
the  mirror. 

"Well,  then,  I  guess  that's  what 
we  were!"  she  laughed. 
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A  friend  of  mine,  an  ex-Coast 
Guard  man,  now  enjoying  again  the 
fruits  of  civilian  beatitude,  wrote 
back  before  the  election  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  man  in  the  fox-hole 
on  the  soldier  vote  bill.  At  the  time, 
though  still  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces,  he  was  flat  on  his  back  in 
a  soft  sack  in  a  Boston  sick  bay. 
That  circumstances  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  conditioning  himself  for 
his  reappearance  in  the  role  of  act- 
ing civilian,  must  be  the  explana- 
tion of  his  obstuseness  in  asking 
such  a  question.  While  wearing 
the  middy  blouse  and  bell-bottom 
trousers,  he  had  cruised  the  deep 
blue  water  and  crossed  more  than 
once  the  path  of  the  torpedo  spout- 
ing steel  whales  the  Germans  send 
to  lighten  the  boredom  of  life 
aboard  ship.  Had  he  remembered 
those  moments,  he  would  have  held 
his  pen. 

To  get  back  to  the  point  at  issue, 
may  I  say,  indelicately  perhaps,  but 
truthfully,  that  the  Joe  in  the  fox- 
hole, if  he  is  anything  like  the  guys 
I've  shared  a  shelter  with,  doesn't 
give  a  hoot  about  it,  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  man  in  the  fox-hole  is 
a  very  uncosmic  man.  He  is  the 
perfect  egoist.  All  that  he  concerns 
himself  about  is  that  which  concerns 
him  directly — the  ugly  people  up- 
stairs and  what  they  are  doing  to 
his  peace  of  mind. 

Let  me  tell  you,  actually  and 
stripped  of  all  the  glamour  trap- 
pings, what  the  man  in  the  fox-hole 
thinks  about — when,  and  if,  he 
thinks  at  all. 

First  of  all,  he  wants  to  know 
how  far  away  the  enemy  planes 
are.  If  it  is  his  first  raid,  he's  almost 
sure  not  to  give  even  that  the 
slightest  consideration.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  thinks  nothing  ex- 
cept, "Oh,  Lord.  Here  it  is!  Now 
where  the  hell's  that  fox-hole."  He's 
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off  like  a  shot  at  the  sound  of  the 
alarm. 

Sometimes  this  leads  to  very  sad 
consequences,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
corporal  I  knew  in  the  Gilberts 
campaign.  When  the  bell  sounded 
for  the  first  raid,  he  dashed  madly 
for  the  nearest  shelter  wearing 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  G.  L  shorts.  By 
the  time  the  all-clear  sounded  an 
hour  or  so  later,  the  corporal  was 
dressed  in  lumps  from  head  to  foot. 
It  was  estimated  that  he  had  con- 
tributed approximately  two  and  a 
half  quarts  of  blood  to  the  Under- 
ground Mosquito  Blood  Bank,  five 
times  the  amount  considered  par 
by  the  mosquitoes,  themselves,  and 
the  mosquetoes  are  not  considered 
pikers. 

By  the  time  you've  sat  through 
a  few  raids,  a  more  sophisticated 
attitude  toward  the  whole  thing  is 
assumed.  After  the  alarm,  the  first 
thing  you  hear  is  the  sound  of  the 
fighters  warming  up  to  take  off — • 
that  is,  if  you  have  any  fighters  and 
are  near  enough  to  the  field  to  hear 
them. 

Then  comes  the  waiting  for  the 


sound  of  the  bogey's  motors.  When 
they  can  be  heard  loud  and  clear, 
it  is  time  to  go  down. 

Once  a  raid  has  actually  begun, 
m^en  sweatin'  it  out  think  of  many 
things.  If  the  bombs  are  falling  far 
away,  he  thinks  happily  of  the  ene- 
my's inability  to  hit  the  side  of  a 
barn  and  wanders  smugly  into 
thoughts  about  chow,  the  state  of 
his  finances  and  what  the  chances 
are  of  rounding  up  a  table  of  poker 
players  after  CharleY  has  gone. 

If  the  bogeys  are  on  the  beam 
and  dropping  their  eggs  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  he  can  usually 
think  of  nothing  but  places  he  would 
rather  be  than  where  he  is.  Most 
of  the  time,  he  can  also  dream  up 
a  line  list  of  things  he  would  like  to 
do  the  wall-eyed,  black-hearted  Jap 
so  and  sos.  And  to  quote  a  lad 
from  my  old  oufitt  who  landed  on 
D-Day  with  the  Marines  on  Saipan, 
"My  prayers  v/ere  said  for  the  next 
two  years." 

Those  are  the  basic  thoughts, 
though  sometimes  during  a  long 
one  and  particularly  if  there  is  no 
one  sharing  his  shelter,  thoughts  of 
home  and  remembrances  of  little, 
irrelevant  things  creep  in  to  fuzz  the 
hard,  cold  edge  of  hatred. 

There  are  other  things,  of  course, 
but  I  assure  you  no  "man  in  the 
fox-hole"  gives  even  the  slightest 
semblance  of  a  thought  to  prob- 
lems of  soldier  voting,  the  progress 
of  politics  back  in  the  states  or  the 
best  blueprint  for  a  peace  which  he, 
at  the  moment,  can't  quite  envision. 

Maybe  when  he  gets  back  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  or  Australia  or 
some  other  rear  area  base  and 
newspapers,  posters  and  lectures 
have  made  him  conscious  of  his 
civil  rights,  he  will  start  thinking 
about  it.  But  not  in  or  near  that 
fox-hole,  brother. 

You  all  straight  now,  sailor? 
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U}sL  QojuLdL  TloL  Sim^ 

by  DOROTHY  JANE  JASTRAM 
V    .    Fiction    .  . 


We  always  used  to  sing  a  lot, 
standing  around  Moth's  pianos- 
Pete,  Nannie,  and  I.  We  always 
called  my  dad  Pete.  I  don't  know 
why.  I  guess  he  taught  us  to.  Pete 
used  to  say  that  mother  would  sleep 
on  the  floor  and  sell  her  kitchen 
stove  befor  eshe'd  part  with  her 
piano.  She  and  the  piano  belonged 
together. 

Lots  of  times  when  we  came  home 
from  school  she'd  be  sitting  there, 
playing  music  that  made  you  think 
of  the  waterfall  down  in  the  river, 
or  of  the  wind  rustling  through  the 
leaves  of  the  maple  trees.  We'd 
go  over  and  stand  beside  her,  and 
she'd  play  a  song  we  knew  like 
"Swinging  on  a  Star." 

We'd  sing  it  through,  Nannie  and 
me,  and  Moth  would  join  in  the 
chorus.  Sometimes  we'd  sing  just 
one  song,  and  then  Moth  would 
soy,  "Now  you  change  your  trous- 
ers, Petie,  and  go  out  and  play." 
Sometimes  she'd  keep  on  playing 
songs  we  knew  and  we'd  sing  and 
sing. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  she  would 
cock  her  head  to  one  side  and  lis- 
ten to  the  clock  chime.  'Five!' 
she'd  say.  "My  goodness!  The  po- 
tatoes!" She'd  jump  up  and  rush 
to  the  kitcben  and  start  to  peel 
potatoes  like  lightning.  Almost  al- 
ways she  had  them  on  the  stovt 
before  Petie  came  in.  Nannie  ana 
I  would  hurry  and  set  the  table. 

That's  the  way  it  was  before  Pete 
joined  the  Marines.  And  night  when 
we  got  through  our  home  work, 
we'd  all  sing  a  song  or  two.  Home 
was  the  place  we  liked  best  of  all. 

We  were  practicing  a  Christmas 
carol  which  Nannie  and  1  were  to 
sing  at  the  next  P.T.A.  program,  that 
afternoon.  There  were  a  couple  of 
notes  that  Nannie  wasn't  getting 
just  right,  and  Moth  was  playing 
them  over  and  over  while  Nannie 
listened.   Pete  had  the  radio  turned 


on.  Suddenly,  without  any  warning 
we  heard  it  —  that  announcement 
about  Pearl  Harbor.  Moth  stopped 
playing  and  stared  at  Pete  in  disbe 
lief.  There  was  an  angry  look  on 
his  face. 

"The  bastards!"  he  said, 

"Pete!"   Moth  said  guickly. 

Pete  looked  at  her  and  the  angry 
look  died  away  for  a  minute. 

"No,"  he  said.  "No,  it  can't  be." 
But  the  announcement  was  repeat- 
ed. Pete  snapped  off  the  radio,  and 
he  came  over  to  the  piano.  He  be- 
gan to  sing,  "Oh  beautiful  for  spe- 
cious skies."  Moth  picked  up  the 
refrain  on  the  piano,  and  we  all 
sang  every  verse. 

Moth  wasn't  sitting  at  the  piano 
so  often  after  that  when  we  came 
home  from  school.  It  was  Christ- 
mas time  and,  she  was  busy,  but 
somehow  Christmas  was  different. 
We  laughed  at  the  silly  jokes  we 
found  in  our  stockings,  but  it  was 
sad  laughter.  And  on  the  radio, 
the  Christmas  carols  were  almost 
drowned  out  by  the  tense  announce- 
ment about  the  Philippines. 

New  Year's  Eve  came  and  went. 
Then  one  night  Pete  said,  "I'm  go 
ing  to  teach  you  a  new  song  tonight 
— if  you  don't  already  know  i\. 
Moth  let  her  fingers  wander  ovei 
the  keys  a  minute,  then  she  looked 
up  at  him  questioningly,  and  iiei 
smile  lighted  up  her  eyes  too.  He 
began  to  sing,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached,  "From  the  halls  of  Monte- 


zuma to  the  shores  of  Tripoli,'' 
Moth's  fingers  followed  him,  and  we 
both  were  singing  with  him.  The 
smile  faded  from  Moth's  eyes, 
though,  and  she  couldn't  sing  with 
us  even  the  third  time  through. 

Then  Pete  stopped  singing  and 
just  stood  there  staring  down  at  the 
way  the  lights  made  Moth's  hair 
look.  Then  he  looked  at  Nannie 
and  me. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "can  you  see 
me,  Pete,  strolling  down  the  halls 
of  Montezuma?"  He  straightened 
his  shoulders  and  puffed  out  his 
chest.  Moth  didn't  look  up  at  him 
and  laugh. 

He  leaned  over  and  put  a  hand 
on  her  shoulder  and  she  said,  "It's 
all  right."  And  then  she  began  to 
play,  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn- 
ing." And  when  she  looked  up  at 
Pete  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
That's  the  way  it  was.  Pete  had  to 
go,  feeling  like  he  did.  But  some  of 
his  friends  didn't  think  so.  I  heard 
them  say  he  was  running  out  on 
Moth  and  his  two  kids  long  before 
he  was  called.  But  I  knew  Pete 
couldn't  wait. 

The  night  Pete  went  away  we 
sang  song  after  song — all  the  ones 
we  liked  the  best.  We  didn't  give 
ourselves  time  to  talk.  Then,  all  at 
once,  the  taxi  was  honking  out  in 
front.  Pete  grabbed  Nannie  and 
kissed  her.  He  turned  to  me  and 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulders. 

"Take  good  care  of  thfem,"  he 
said.   "Don't  let  them  get  wet  feet." 

And  suddenly  he  hugged  me  hard 
and  kissed  me,  too.  Then  he  turned 
to  Moth.  When  the  taxi  driver 
honked  again,  Pete  hurried  to  the 
door  and  scooped  up  the  bag  that 
was  standing  there. 

"So  long,"  he  said. 

Pete  had  wanted  it  that  way.  He 
wanted  to  hear  us  singing  when  he 
left.  Moth's  fingers  stumbled  along 
the  keys  and  we  sang  until  we 
heard  the  taxi  drive  away.  Thea 
Moth's  fingers  stopped  right  there 
on  the  keys  in  the  middle  of  a  line, 
and  we  stopped  singing  too.  She 
sat  there  silently  looking  at  her 
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hands,  and  Nannie  and  I  looked  ai 
her  hands  too.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  Suddenly  she  lifted  them 
irom  the  keys  and  closed  the  piano. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  had  closed  her 
heart  too.  There  was  a  different 
look  on  her  face. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  Moth 
had  gone  away  during  the  months 
that  followed.  When  we  got  home 
from  school  she  was  never  sitting 
at  the  piano  playing.  Nights  when 
our  home  work  was  through,  we 
turned  on  the  radio.  Sometimes,  I 
almost  felt  like  singing  with  the 
radio.  Then  I'd  think  of  Pete  and 
Icok  at  the  closed  piano.  I'd  look 
at  Moth  and  Nannie  and  I'd  know 
we  could  not  sing. 

Pete  wrote  lots  of  letters  to  us, 
and  we  wrote  to  him,  but  we  didn't 
get  to  see  him.  He  was  sent  from 
one  training  camp  to  another.  The 
first  thing  we  knew  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant. He  wrote  then  that  he  was 
coming  home  to  see  us  on  a  leave, 
we  cpul,d  scarcely  wait.  Nannie  and 
I  planned  to  greet  him  with  the 
Marine  Hymn,  and  we  knew  Moth 
would  have  the  piano  open.  It 
would  be  just  like  it  had  always 
been.  We  were  so  happy.  Moth 
even  smiled  and  let  us  plan. 

We  were  sitting  there  planning 
one  night  when  the  telephone  rang. 
I  ran  to  answer  it. 

"San  Francisco  calling,"  the  op- 
erator said. 

"It's  Pete,"  I  shouted. 

Moth's  voice  was  all  alive. 

"Pete?"  she  dsked.  She  hurried 
to  the  telephone. 

"Pete!  Pete!"  1  heard  her  say. 
"They're  fine,  just  fine!" 

Then  she  listened  and  when  she 
spoke  again  all  the  happiness  was 
gone  from  her  voice. 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "Oh." 

She  called  Nannie  and  me  to  talk 
a  few  minutes.  Pete  had  called  to 
say  goodbye.  His  leave  had  been 
cancelled.   We  didn't  see  him. 

You  know  how  it  is — no  letters 
for  so  long.  I  thought  the  first  letter 
would  never  come,  but  it  finally 
did,    and    Moth    relaxed    a  little. 


Months  passed  and  sometimes  let- 
ters didn't  come  very  often.  Then 
the  news  came  in  a  splash.  Pete 
was  a  hero.  He  was  the  first  from 
our  town  to  win  the  D.S.C.  He'd 
routed  out  a  machine  gun  battery 
,when  the  detachment  sent  with  him 
had  all  been  knocked  out,  after  he 
had  been  hit  in  the  shoulder. 

I  strutted  around  until  the  fellows 
made  me  understand  they'd  had 
enough,  but  the  town  council 
thought  Nannie  and  I  should  sing 
on  the  Bond  Rally  program.  Moth 
really  didn't  want  us  to  appear  but 
the  wife  of  a  hero  couldn't  refuse. 
She  opened  the  piano  and  started 
practicing  with  us  and  for  a  while, 
she  didn't  look  so  unhappy.  I 
thought  Moth  would  keep  the  piano 
open,  but  as  soon  as  the  Bond  Ral- 
ly was  over,  she  closed  it  again. 


and  I  knew  she'd  never  open  it  un- 
til Pete  came  home.  The  closed 
piano  made  me  and  Nanni  feel 
closed  up  too.  When  we  came 
home  from  somewhere  Moth  was 
never  singing  snatches  of  songs  as 
she  worked.  And  Nannie  and  I 
found  that  we  could  not  sing  any 
more  either. 

We  were  almost  through  supper 
one  night  when  I  saw  Hank  Wilson 
ride  up  on  his  bicycle.  I  saw  him 
take  a  telegram  from  his  cap  and 
I  waited  for  him  to  ring  the  bell. 

"I'll  go,"  I  said,  when  it  rang. 

I  ran  to  the  door.  Hank  had  the 
telegram  in  his  hand. 

"It's  for  your  ma.  Want  I  should 
give  it  to  her?" 

"No,"  I  said.    "No  thank  you." 

Hank  looked  at  me  and  I  guess  he 
knew  it  would  be  all   right.  He 
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turned  and  went  back  down  the 
steps. 

I  went  into  the  dining  room.  Moth 
saw  the  telegram  right  away. 

"It's  come,"  she  said. 
She  held  out  her  hand.  She 
opened  the  envelope  quickly  and 
unfolded  the  paper.  She  read  it 
slowly,  and  then  scanned  it  again 
before  she  handed  it  to  me.  Pete 
had  been  killed  in  action. 

I  looked  at  Moth.  Tears  were  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks.  Nannie  be- 
gan to  cry  too.  Moth's  tears  stopped 
then,  and  she  took  Nannie  on  her 
lap  and  rocked  her  slowly  back  and 
forth  in  her  arms.  "Petie,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

When  I  saw  Moth  the  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  I  knew  she  had 
thought  it  all  out  that  she  would  not 
cry  again. 

"Can  you  peel  potatoes,  Petie?" 
she  asked  me. 

I  laughed. 

"I  guess  so,"  I  said. 

"You  peel  some  if  I'm  not  home 
early,"  she  said. 

But  Moth  was  there  when  we  got 
home.  She  had  on  a  pair  of  cover- 
alls and  a  lunch  bucket  stood  on 
the  table. 

"I've  got  a  job  at  the  ordnance 
plant,"  she  said.  "Some  one's  got 
to  work,  Petie.   I  begin  next  week." 

On  Friday  when  I  came  home 
from  school  the  first  thing  I  saw  was 
the  empty  space  against  the  wall 
where  the  piano  had  stood.  Moth 
got  up  from  her  chair. 

"Help  me  move  the  davenport," 
she  said.  "I  leaned  the  piano  to  the 
U.S.O." 

I  did  not  say  anything.  I  could 
not  think  of  Moth  without  her  piano. 
I  remembered  how  Pete  teased 
her. 

It  did  not  seem  like  home  with- 
out the  piano,  any  more  than  it 
seemed  like  home  without  Pete. 
Moth  closed  herself  up,  too,  after 
the  piano  was  gone.  She'd  listen 
to  Nannie  and  me,  but  you  knew 
she  hadn't  really  heard.  She'd  say 
"yes"  and  "no"  but  some  times  the 
answers  were  wrong. 


Before  we  knew  it  Christmas  was 
just  a  week  away,  and  Moth  had 
never  mentioned  it.  Always  befo.^e 
vje  had  talked  about  it  for  weeks.  I 
tried  to  find  some  way  of  mention- 
ing it  casually,  like  "The  Christmas 
church  program  is  Sunday,"  but 
Moth  didn't  hear  me.  She  should 
have  noticed  Nannie.  Nannie  is 
only  ten  and  Christmas  was  the 
day  she  lived  for  all  year.  She  had 
been  asking  things  about  Christmas 
end  Moth  had  been  saying  "yes" 
and  "no"  but  her  eyes  had  a  lost 
look  in  them,  and  you  knew  she  d 
rather  not  talk. 

On  Friday,  just  the  day  before 
Christmos,  we  were  eating  lunch. 
Nannie  had  a  milk  moustache  on 
her  lips  as  she  asked,  "Moth,  may 
we  buy  the  Christmas  tree  this  af- 
ternoon?" 

"No."  Moth  said.  "No  Christmas 
tree." 

It  was  as  though  she  had  slapped 
Nannie  in  the  face. 

"Why  Moth!"  I  said,  before  I 
could  stop  myself. 

"Christmas?"  she  said.  "Christ- 
mas IS  dead."    Then  she  looked  at 


me,  away  from  the  hurt  in  Nannie's 
eyes. 

"I'm  going  to  work  tomorrow.  It's 
just  another  day." 

She  got  up  and  went  to  the  side- 
board where  she  kept  her  pocket- 
book.  She  took  out  a  bill  and  came 
back  to  me. 

"Here,"  she  said.  "You  "make 
Christmas  for  Nannie.  But  don't  let 
me  see  any  of  it." 

She  laid  five  dollars  down  on 
the  table.  After  she  was  gone,  Nan- 
nie and  I  went  shopping.    I  knew 


Nannie  wanted  a  silver  bracelet 
with  blue  stones  in  it  more  than 
onything  else,  so  I  got  one  while 
sne  was  choosing  a  handkerchief 
for  Moth.  When  we  were  ready  to 
go  home,  Nannie  saw  a  tiny  Christ- 
mas tree  in  front  of  the  grocery 
store. 

"I  could  put  it  in  my  room,"  she 
Vjegged.  Her  eyes  looked  almost 
happy  again. 

When  we  got  home  there  was  lots 
of  Christmas  mail,  most  of  it  for 
Mrs.  Pete  Blue  and  family.  But  one 
was  for  me  from  some  Marine  with 
an  unfamiliar  last  name.  I  opened 
it.  It  v/as  from  Pete's  pal,  Steve, 
whom  he  had  mentioned  often  in 
his  letters  He  was  just  Steve,  to 
me. 

"Petie,"  Steve  said,  "I  just  found 
this  enclosed  letter.  Pete  was  writ- 
ing to  you,  and  he  was  using  my 
portfolio  when  the  alert  came.  I 
vv-as  taken  prisoner,  and  I  never 
knev/  Pete  was  gone  until  after  my 
release.  It  was  then  I  found  the 
letter.  Pete  used  to  tell  me  about 
the  three  of  you  standing  around 
your  mother  at  the  piano,  singing; 
and  about  the  way  you  could  make 
the  Marine  Hymn  ring  out.  He  said 
that  was  why  he  was  fighting,  so 
you  three  could  go  on  singing,  nc 
matter  what.  I'll  be  thinking  of  you 
singing  Christmas  carols  on  Christ- 
mas day — and  so  will  Pete,  I  bet."  ; 

I  reached  up  a  fist  and  wiped  my  | 
eyes.  I  couldn't  let  Nannie  see  me  j 
cry.  I 

"You  put  up  the  Christmas  tree  "  I 

She  ran  off  with  the  tree  and  1 1 
opened  Pete's  letter,  my  dad,  Pete.  I 
It  was  only  a  few  lines.  I 

"Howdie,  Pete,  my  son,"  he  wrote  ( 
"It's    Saturday    night.    I've    been  i 
sitting  here  thinking  about  you.   It's  f 
just  time  back  there  for  you  to  be  j 
gin  your  Saturday  night  concert. 
Gee,  it  makes  me  happy  to  know 
you  can  keep  on  singing  without 
any  fear  of  bombs  coming  through 
the  roof.    In  spirit,  I'm  there  beside 
you.    That's  what  I'm  fighting  for 
son,   so  you  can  go  on  singing —  \ 
you  and  all  the  ..." 
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That  was  all.  I  heard  Nannie 
calhng,  and  I  put  the  letters  back 
in  the  envelope  and  went  to  help 
her.  She  wanted  to  put  the  tree  on 
the  desk  in  her  room.  It  took  us 
quite  a  while  to  get  it  set  up,  and 
the  decorations  on  it.  The  tree  look- 
ed lovely,  and  Nannie  was  smiling 
when  we  were  through. 

Then  it  was  time  to  go  to  the 
Christmas  party  at  the  USO  for  ser- 
vice men's  children.  When  we  got 
home  it  was  late,  so  we  went  to 
bed.  I  heard  Moth  come  in,  and  I 
knew  it  was  Christmas  day  for 
everyone  else  but  me.  I  listened 
for  her  to  come  upstairs,  but  every- 
thing was  so  quiet,  I  fell  asleep 
again. 

When  I  woke  up,  the  sun  was 
streaming  through  the  windows, 
and  I  could  see  the  wet  snow  cling- 
ing to  the  black  branches  of  the 
maple  trees.  It  was  a  white  Christ- 
mas all  right,  but  it  would  be  a 
black  New  Year  if  the  sun  kept  on 
shining. 

"A  black  New  Year,"  I  whispered 
to  myself.  "Pete's  gone  and  Moth's 
gone  too." 

I  hated  to  get  out  of  bed  to  a 
Christmas  that  was  like  every  day, 
so  I  lay  there  until  I  heard  Nannie 
shut  her  window.  Then  I  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  dressed  in  a  hur- 
ry. When  Nannie  tiptoed  past  my 
door,  I  motioned  for  her  to  come  in. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  she  whisper- 
ed. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  I  whispered 
back. 

And  then  I  tried  to  think  how  to 
tell  her  not  to  say  those  words  to 
Moth.  I  reached  in  my  pocket  and 
handed  her  the  little  package  with 
the  bracelet  inside.  She  put  it  on 
and  laughed  happily.  Then  she 
quickly  popped  her  hand  over  her 
mouth. 


A  pack  ot  cards,  a  game  of  bridge, 
And  four  Marines  on  the  sand, 

A  messenger  runs  up  with  news — 
A  hundred  Japs  just  land! 

One  Lali  Marine  gets  up  and  yawns^ — 
"I'll  go — I'm  dummy  this  hand." 

— F.  D.  CONN 


"Boston  weather  had  me  fooled 
surprise  me  now." 

'T  forget,"  she  said.  "Moth 
doesn't  want  Christmas." 

And  she  looked  at  me  with  ques- 
tions in  her  blue  eyes. 

"It's  because  of  Pete,"  I  said. 
"Maybe,  someday — ' 

"Oh,  said  Nannie,  but  she  looked 
puzzled. 

"Im  hungry,"  I  said. 

And  Nannie  smiled.    "I  am,  too." 

We  started  to  tip  toe  down  stairs. 
I  planned  to  fix  some  cold  cereal  in 
the  kitchen.  We  were  half  way 
down  the  stairs  when  I  saw  Moth. 
She  was  kneeling  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  lighting  the  fire.  The 
table,  spread  with  a  shining  white 
cloth,  and  set  with  Moth's  tulip 
dishes,  stood  near  her.  She  heard 
us  on  the  steps  and  looked  up  at 
us.  Then  she  smiled  and  said, 
"Merry  Christmas." 

Moth  had  come  back. 

It  was  while  we  were  doing  the 
breakfast    dsihes    that    Moth  took 


for  a  while,  but  nothing  would 

Pete's  letter  out  of  her  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  me. 

"I  had  forgotten  why  Pete  went 
off  to  fight,"  she  said. 

I  just  nodded  my  head. 

Moth  went  o  ffto  work  that  day. 
She  said  she  had  promised.  We  un- 
derstood; it  didn't  matter.  That 
night  we  went  down  to  the  USO  and 
there  was  Moth's  piano.  It  was 
open,  and  they  needed  some  one 
to  play.  Moth  sat  down,  and  in  a 
minute  Nannie  and  I  were  standing 
beside  her,  just  like  always,  and 
we  were  singing  together.  The  sol- 
diers and  the  sailors  and  the 
marines  crowded  around  us,  and 
they  began  to  sing  too. 

Nannie  leaned  close  to  Moth  and 
whispered,  "It  seems  like  Pete  is 
singing  with  us,"  and  Moth  smiled 
and  nodded  her  head.  "I  think  he 
is,"  she  said.  And  then  she  began 
to  play  music  that  sounded  like  the 
waterfall  in  the  river. 
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December  17,  1944  marks  the  75th 
year  of  the  Massachusetts  domain 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  fraternal 
orders  in  the  country- — the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
Represented  today  in  every  state  of 
the  Union,  as  well  as  in  many  for- 
eign countries,  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  derives  its  name 
and  the  principles  for  which  it 
stands  from  the  ancient  tale  of  broth- 
erly love  "Damcn  and  Pythias." 

Since  the  first  institution  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Lodge,  in 
Boston,  on  December  17,  1869,  as 
a  part  of  the  National  Grand  Lodge, 
it  has  grown  from  sixteen  subordin- 
ate lodges  in  Massachusetts  to  one 
hundred  and  fifteen,  from  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  members  to  approx- 
imately eleven  thousand,  and,  cor- 
respondingly, the  reputation  of  its 
members  has  grown  from  their  un- 
ceasing work  in  charitable  and  wel- 
fare organizations,  and  for  their 
truly  American  policy  of  extending 
a  helping  hand  to  worthy  causes — 
modern  "Knights"  in  every  sense  of 
the  word! 

In  this,  the  year  of  their  diamond 
anniversary,  Massachusetts  Py- 
thians  have  continued  contributing 
to  the  w^elfare  of  others  through 
their  tireless  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  war  effort.  A  great  deal  of  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the 
sale  of  War  Bonds  by  the  members 
of  the  subordinate  Lodges  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Helping  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  Sixth  War 
Loan  drive  in  this  state,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  have  sold  $400,000  worth 
of  .Series  "E"  Bonds.  Contributing 
toward  this  sum  and  toward  their 
anticipated  goal  of  a  half  million 
dollars  in  the  Sixth  War  Loan,  have 
been  such  Pythian  activities  as  the 
sell-out  movie  premiere  on  Thanks- 
giving Eve  in  Boston,  sponsored  by 
the  Grand  Lodge. 


Several  members  will  be  pre- 
sented with  certificates  of  merit  for 
having  sold  more  than  $10,000 
worth  of  Series  "E"  Bonds  in  the 
drive.  As  a  goal  in  their  bond-sell- 
ing campaigns,  the  Knights  of  Py  - 
thias decided  on  ten  "Flying  Ambu- 
lances" for  the  Army.  These  am- 
bulances are  the  planes  that  trans- 
port wounded  men  from  the  battle- 
fields. For  each  ambulance,  it  was 
necessary  to  sell  the  equivalent  of 


EDGAR  N.  WEBER,  Grand  Chan- 
cellor, Knights  of  Pythias. 

$167,000  in  War  Bonds,  maturity 
value.  In  order  to  purchase  ten  of 
these,  a  great  deal  of  effort  had  to 
be  expended  in  bond  selling  every- 
where. Now,  returns  from  the 
lodges  show  that  the  Pythians  have 
succeeded  nobly  in  this  patriotic 
undertaking,  for  bonds  sales  have 
exceeded  the  required  amount 
There  is  now  enough  for  those  ten 
ambulances  for  our  boys — and  then 
some! 

In  1943,  the  order  was  honored  by 
the  certificate  of  merit  which  was 
presented  to  it  by  representatives 
of  the  Red  Cross  for  its  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  Red  Cross 
blood  banks. 


A  very  popular  war  service  was 
offered  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  this  year,  in  the  form  of  his- 
toric tours  through  Boston.   Starting  I 
July   15,   servicemen   and   women  1 
were  driven  behind  an  old-fashion- 1 
ed  horse-drawn  vehicle  through  the  I 
streets  of  old  Boston  to  all  the  points  I 
of  historical  interest.  The  tours  were 
conducted   every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, Saturday,  and  Sunday,  until 
September,  when  they  were  con- 
ducted on  weekends. 

In  the  seventy-five  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  Massachusetts  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  has  provided 
an  outstanding  illustration  of  ail 
that  can  be  accomplished  througri 
a  sincere  effort  to  promote  friend- 
liness and  brotherhood  among  men, 
and  in  forthcoming  years,  its  mem- 
bers will  continue  to  personify  the 
spirit  of  good  will  and  fellowship 
through  their  activities  in  behalf  of 
society. 

There  will  be  diamond  annive-- 
sary  celebrations,  attended  by  the 
Grand  Chancellor,  Domain  of  Mass- 
achusetts, Edgar  N.  Weber,  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  this  month,  to 
commemorate  this  milestone  for  the 
Pythians. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  include:  Lorimer  A. 
Cassidy  of  Brockton,   Grand  Vice 
Chancellor;    the   Reverend   M.  M. 
Thornburg  of  Millbury,  Grand  Pre- 
late;  G    Frank   Howe   of  Boston, 
Grand  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal,  i' 
Frank  A.  Howard  of  West  Medford, 
Grand  Master  of  Exchequer;  Forrest  =" 
H.  Thompson  of  Athol,  Grand  Mas-  { 
ter  at  Arms;   Ray  C.  Peterson  of  }' 
Whitman,  Grand  Inner  Guard;  H.  ' 
Murray  Pakulski  of  Boston,  Grand 
Outer  Guard;  William  H.  Chase  of 
Hopedale,  Grand  Trustee;  William 
W.  Risk  of  Boston;  Grand  Trustee;  . 
and  Harry  R.  Lawrence  of  Law-  j' 
rence.  Grand  Trustee.  I ' 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  he'd  determ- 
ined not  to,  George  arrived  at  the 
corner  a  good  fifteen  minutes  early. 
The  heavy  overcast  had  brought 
dusk  ahead  of  time,  and  the  store 
and  theater  lights  were  on.  Al- 
though it  was  almost  summer  a  raw 
chill  pervaded  the  air  and  made 
him  wish  he'd  worn  a  topcoat. 

George  Berkeley  was  lean  and 
tall,  though  a  slightly  crippled  leg 
made  him  seem  a  bit  shorter.  His 
hair  was  brown  and  his  eyes,  at  the 
moment,  bright  with  impatience. 
The  street  was  a  busy  one  of 
theaters,  restaurants  and  lunch 
counters;  hordes  of  people,  mostly 
coupled,  streamed  past  him.  George 
dragged  on  a  cigarette  and  waited 
anxiously.  At  last  he  spied  Margy 
approaching.  When  she  was  close 
enough  she  smiled,  pleasantly  but 
impersonally,  like  a  technician  giv- 
ing a  blood  test. 

"Nice  to  see  you,  George,"  she 
said  crisply.   "How  are  you?" 

She  stood  looking  at  him,  quite 
composed,  her  short  trim  figure 
erect  and  graceful.  She  wore  no 
hat.  He  felt  a  surge  of  pleasure  at 
the  sight  of  her  curls,  thick  and 
dark,  rippling  in  the  wind. 

"Naturally,  I'm  curious,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  suppose  you'd  beg  me  to 
come  all  the  way  in  from  Berreford 
unless  it  was  important." 

"Wasn't  that  a  dreadful  note  to 
send  you!  But  I  simply  couldn't 
think  of  the  right  words.  I've  got  to 
talk  to  you,  George,  and  the  only 
place  for  it  is  over  the  dinner  table." 

"Slow  down  a  little,  will  you?" 
he  said  good-naturedly.  She  gave 
him  a  sweet,  impatient  smile. 

"I'm  so  sorry.  I  forgot  about  your 
lame  leg." 

George  felt  his  face  redden.  He 
knew  she  hadn't  forgotten.  They 
walked  in  silence  to  the  Red  Roos- 
ter. Her  behaviour  was  like  a 
smooth,  baffling  wall.    Why  did  sne 


want  to  hurt  him?  He  waited  until 
they'd  been  seated  and  ordered 
their  dinner,  then  he  said: 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
this  is  all  about?" 

Margy  took  a  sip  of  water.  Over 
the  rim  of  the  glass  her  large,  deep 
blue  eyes  were  candid.  She  put 
the  glass  down  and  fishd  in  her 
handbag. 

"First  of  all,  I'd  better  give  you 
back  your  diamond."  She  handed 
him  the  plush  box  so  firmly  he 
couldn't  protest.  "You're  not  ob- 
servant, or  you'd  have  noticed 
this." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand.  She 
was  wearing  a  wedding  ring. 

"I've  been  married  for  more  than 
a  week,"  she  told  him. 


"I — wish  you  luck,"  he  said  me- 
chanically, according  to  formula. 

"I  should  have  let  you  known 
sooner,  but  I've  been  so  busy.  I 
only  met  Bert  three  weeks  ago." 

"Bert?" 

"That's  my  husband.  I'm  Mrs. 
Stevens,  now.  Bert's  a  corporal  in 
the  Army,  of  course  it's  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  he'll  be  com- 
missioned. I  told  him  to  meet  us 
here.  He'll  be  along  any  minute 
now.  You'll  like  him,  George.  He's 
stunning  in  his  uniform,  it  doesn't 
bag  a  bit  the  v/ay  some  of  them  do. 
Girls  notice  things  like  that,  you 
know. 

"Do  they?"  He  was  glad  of  an 
interruption  now,  while  the  waitress 
put  their  food  before  them.  He  raked 
through  his  mind  for  something  to 
say. 

"Where's  he  from?" 

"New  York.  He's  stationed  here 
in  Boston  for  the  time  being.  One 
of  the  girls  at  the  office  introduced 
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us.  Only  three  weeks  ago,  and  yet 
il  seems  as  though  I've  known  him 
(or  ages." 

With  his  fork,  George  poked  ab- 
sently at  a  potato. 

'Tunny,  isn't  it?  I'd  been  putting 
money  aside  for  us.  Just  day  be- 
fore yesterday  I  was  planning  what 
kind  of  a  home  we'd  have.  And  all 
the  while  you  were  married." 

"Don't  feel  bad.  It's  better  for 
both  of  us,  this  way.  If  I  was  tied 
to  you  we'd  probably  hate  each 
other." 

"Why?" 

"Let's  not  discuss  it." 

He  was  silent,  trying  to  adjust 
himself  to  this  new  situation. 

Presently  he  said,  "Margy,  if 
you're  happy,  I'm  satisfied.  But  you 
sprung  it  on  me  so  suddenly — damn 
it  all,  you  can't  blame  me  for  being 
curious!  Why  should  you  hate  me? 
What've  I  done?" 

"I  don't  hate  you.  I  only  said, 
I  might,  if  I  was  married  to  you." 

"Do  I  get  on  your  nerves?" 

Margy  chewed  gravely  and 
wrinkled  her  forehead. 

"Not  exactly.  You  see,  George, 
we're  at  war  now.  I'm  the  sort  of 
woman  who  must  feel  proud  of  her 
man.  It  won't  be  long  before  Bert's 
out  there  in  some  foxhole,  or  lead- 
ing his  men  in  a  charge.  That's 
what  I  mean.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
terribly  hard  on  me,  but  people  all 
over  the  world  are  making  sacri- 
fices, and  I'm  willing  to  make  mine. 
It  gives  me  a  sort  of  stern  thrill  to 
think  of  it.  When  I  look  at  Bert  I 
feel  the  way  you  do  when  they 
ploy  The  Star  Spangled  Banner'  at 
the  movies.  T  couldn't  feel  that  way 
about  a  4F." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  George. 

"Yes,  I  do.  I'm  married  to  a  sol- 
dier, and  the  sight  of  some  of  these 
fat,  smug  civiilians  makes  me  burn!" 

He  lit  a  cigarette. 
"They're  not  all  smug.    Some  of 
them  work  pretty  hard." 


"Don't  compare  a  soldier  risking 
his  life  with  someone  vegetating 
in  a  soft  defense  job!" 

"1  wasn't  trying  to.  I  can  realize 
how  you  must  feel." 

Margy  suddenly  waved  her  arm. 

"There's  Bert  now,"  she  said  ex- 
citedly. 

George  turned  and  saw  a  good- 
iooking  corporal  making  his  way 
through  the  maze  of  tables.  The 
corporal  caught  sight  of  Margy, 
grinned,  and  walked  swiftly  toward 
them. 

"George,  I  want  you  to  meet  my 
husband.  Corporal  Stevens.  Bert, 
this  is  the  George  Berkeley  I  told 
you  about." 

They  shook  hands.  Corporal 
Stevens  was  a  shade  shorter  than 


George,  heavier  set,  and  quite 
blonde.  His  face  was  unusually 
good-natured;  his  eyes  very  blue 
and  cordial. 

Corporal  Stevens  looked  at 
George  and  winked. 

"Do0sn't  he  make  a  wonderful 
looking  soldier?"  said  Margy. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"Margy  tells  me  you're  foreman  in 
a  machine  shop.  I  worked  in  one 
until  they  drafted  me.  What's  your 
place  like?     What  do  you  build?" 

"Instruments,  mostly.  They've  got 
some  idea  of  building  small  boat 
equipment  after  the  war." 

"That  must  be  fun.  Never  got  a 
chance  to  work  on  delicate  stuff. 
How  are  you  set  for  grinders?" 


For  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
George  was  kept  busy  supplying 
him  with  technical  details,  much  to 
Margy's  obvious  boredom.  Stev- 
ens talked  with  the  fervour  of  a  man 
who'd  been  missing  this  sort  of  con- 
verstaion  for  months.  His  avidity 
afmused  George,  who  had  ;  never 
found  the  work  very  stimulating. 

George  liked  the  blithe  corporal. 
He  hadn't  wanted  to,  in  fact  he 
would  have  been  pleased  if  Margy's 
husband  had  proven  insufferable; 
but  he  admitted  to  himself  that  even 
in  her  kinder  moods  Margy  was  no- 
where near  as  agreeable  as  Bert. 

"After  the  war's  over.  Corporal, 
if  you  think  you'd  like  it  at  our 
place,  why  not  drop  around?"  sug- 
gested George  idly.  "I  don't  do  the 
hiring  there,  but  I'd  put  in  a  word  for 
you." 

"Thanks  a  lot,  George,"  he  said. 
"I'll  be  taking  you  up  on  that  some 
day." 

Finally  it  was  time  to  go.  They 
paid  for  their  dinners  and  pushed 
through  the  revolving  door.  Out- 
side, a  steady,  chill  drizzle  was  fall- 
ing. They  said  goodbye,  pleasant- 
ly, and  separated.  Margy  and  Stev- 
ens went  off  arm  in  arm.  George 
walked  toward  the  subway,  alone. 

He'd  gone  half  a  block  when  he 
heard  his  name  called,  and  turned 
to  find  Corporal  Stevens  running  to 
catch  up. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you  a  minute 
alone,"  he  said.  "Did  you  really 
mean  it  about  helping  me  get  on 
sometime  at  your  shop?" 

"Of  course." 

"1  think  maybe  I'd  like  it  better 
than  my  old  place.  And  it's  Margy's 
hometown.  She'll  be  happier 
there." 

"Okay,"  said  George.  "I'll  be 
seeing  you." 

He  started  off,  but  Corporal  Stev- 
ens grabbed  his  arm. 

"Could  you  use  help  right  now'? 
I  haven't  told  Margy,  I  want  to  sur- 
prise her,  but  after  tomorrow  I  won't 
be  in  the  Army.  It's  my  back.  They 
X-rayed  it  the  other  day,  and  I'l! 
be  out  on  a  medical  discharge." 
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She  held  the  letter  in  her  hand 
and  read  it  again.  Then  she  hid  it 
under  the  blotter. 

"I'll  have  to  tell  her,"  she  thought. 

Someone  was  turning  the  key  in 
the  front  door.  She  looked  at  her 
watch.  Four.  It  was  Jessie.  She 
shut  the  door  and  lay  down  on  the 
bed,  facing  the  windows.  She  could 
hear  Jessie  running  up  the  stairs. 

"Nora?" 

She  didn't  move.  She  heard  Jes- 
sie walk  down  the  hall  to  her  own 
room. 

It  was  just  a  month  since  Jessie 
had  written  Dow  she  was  going 
down  to  see  him.  When  Nora  had 
recognized  his  hand  writing  and  the 
letter  addressed  to  her  she  hadn't 
wanted  to  open  it.  Why  should  she 
get  into  it? 

"Dear  Nora,"  he  had  written. 
"Please  tell  Jessie  not  to  write  me 
any  more.    My  wife  doesn't  like  it." 

Nora  had  almost  laughed,  it  was 
so  corny.  "Just  a  little  note,  this 
is  what  he  wrote,"  she  thought. 

It  was  corny,  but  it  was  cruel  just 
the  same,  because  it  was  real.  She 
turned  the  letter  over  and  looked  on 
the  back.  It  sefemed  impossible 
that  that  was  all  he  had  to  say. 
She  read  it  again.  Then  she  had 
heard  Jessie's  key  in  the  lock. 

After  Jessie  had  gone  on  to  her 
room  she  lay  ther,  trying  to  think 
of  som  wcfy  to  tell  her. 

That  night  after  dinner  she  said, 
"Come  in  and  talk  to  me  for  a  while 
before  you  start  in  on  your  papers, 
Jess." 

"All  right,"  Jessie  said. 

Nora  sat  on  the  bed  and  Jessie 
in  the  rocking  chair  and  they  talked 
about  school. 

Finally  Nora  said,  "Look,  Jess, 
won't  you  think  it  over  and  come  to 
New  York  with  me?  We'll  have  a 
grand  time." 

Jessie  looked  at  her  for  a  couple 
of  seconds  without  speaking.  Then 
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she  said,  "Nora,  you  know  I'm  going 
to  Georgia." 

"I  know  you'll  have  a  better  time 
in  New  York,  Jess." 

"You've  heard  something,"  Jessie 
said. 

"Yes,  I  have." 
"What  did  you  hear?" 
"I  heard  he  was  married,"  Nora 
said. 

"But  he's  engaged  to  me.  He's 
in  love  with  me." 

Nora  took  her  coat  out  of  the  clos- 
et and  put  it  on  in  front  of  the 
mirror. 

She  could  hear  Jessie  behind  her, 
starting  to  cry. 

She  went  out  of  the  room  and 
walked  down  to  the  library.  It  was 
quite  cold  out.  She  was  sorry  she 
hadn't  worn  her  gloves. 

When  she  got  back,  Jessie  was 
sitting  at  the  desk  with  a  book  open 
in  front  of  her.  Nora  could  see  the 
little  dark  spots  on  her  sweater 
where  the  tears  had  wet  it. 

"Where'd  you  go,  Nora?"  she 
asked. 

"A  couple  of  my  books  were  over- 
due," Nora  said. 

Jessie  turned  around  and  faced 
her. 


"I'm  really  such  a  iool,"  she  said. 

"No,  you're  not,  Jess." 

"All  those  letters,"  she  said. 
"Every  single  night.  When  I  think 
of  it,  Nora." 

"Don't  think  of  it,"  Nora  said. 

Jessie  started  to  cry  again. 

"Don't  cry,  Jess,"  Nora  said. 
"You're  well  rid  of  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Jessie.  "Yes,  of 
course,  I  am." 

She  gave  Nora  a  little  smile. 

"Mother'll  be  dreadfully  disap- 
pointed." 

"Jess,"  she  said,  "I  don't  think 
you  were  in  love  with  him  at  all." 

Jessie  was  still  crying,  but  she 
gave  a  sniff  at  that  and  looked  up. 

"Nora,  you're  wonderful." 

"No,  really,  Jess.  I  think  it  was 
just  that  he  was  supposed  to  be 
such  a  catch." 

"By  the  way,  what  will  you  do 
with  those  horrible  game  platters 
the  Gibbses  gave  you?" 

"I  think  I'll  send  them  to  him  for 
a  wedding  present,"  Jessie  said.  'I 
can't  think  of  anyone  who  deserves 
them  more." 

Women  are  fools,  Nora  thought. 
She  couldn't  help  it.  She  was  laugh- 
ing as  much  as  Jessie  was. 

She  was  laughing  with  Jessie  and 
still  all  the  time  she  was  watching 
her  and  remembering  how  she  had 
felt  when  she  had  lost  Dow  to  Jessie 
just  two  years  before. 


"Walmsky  uses   every  minute  studying  for  OCS!" 
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The  brown  crusted  grass  is  froz- 
en into  hard  mounds  on  the  com- 
mon. Gaunt  elms  writhe  drunken- 
ly,  stretching  their  brittle  fingers 
skyward,  in  a  forlorn  plea  to  the 
merciless  December  wind.  Faded 
shadows  crawl  uncertainly  towards 
the  frog  pond,  and  the  sunlight 
clings  fleetingly  to  pale  patches  of 
the  earth,  then  slides  carressingly 
up  the  tree  trunks  to  finally  relinq- 
uish its  claims  to  the  ailent  curtain 
of  night. 

Prim  ladies  press  their  hats  more 
firmly  on  their  heads,  non-chalant- 
ly  moving  on  towards  Beacon  Hill, 
and  wearing  indelibPy  the  charac- 
teristic mask  of  the  unruffled  Bos- 
tonian.  The  brisk  walk  up  Joy 
street  sends  the  blue  blood  pulsing 
through  their  veins. 

The  red  brick  of  antiquity  smiles 
a  warm  wlecome  on  Mt.  Vernon 
streetSjlB»The  lovely  homes  of  old 
Boston  rest  comfortably  on  their 
laurels;  smugly  averting  their  eyes 
from  the  tumults  of  modern  affairs. 
They  are  solidly  embedded  in  the 
very  body  of  the  hill,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  the  ball 
bearings  of  the  "Hub." 

As  twilight  fades  to  darkness,  the 
ice  on  the  frog  pond  stiffins  and 
braces  itself,  while  little  boys  with 
runny  noses  fling  rocks  and  branch- 
es onto  its  glassy  surfaces.  The  ice 
thickens  in  the  cold  December 
night,  and  the  little  boys  tap  ques- 
tionably at  the  edges,  and  venture 
cautiously  onto  it.  It  will  soon  be 
time  for  them  to  reluctantly  ex- 
change the  mysteries  of  the  com- 
mon for  the  drab  familiarity  of  hard 
wooden  staircases,  littered  vesti- 
bules, and  coal  blackened  windows. 
But  until  this  dread  moment  arrives, 
they  remain  devoted  and  ardent 
worshippers  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
frog  pond. 

Hoarse  voices,  red  chapped 
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hands,  threadbare  little  flannel 
shirts,  mended  knickers  flapping 
around  thin  ankles;  they  are  the 
sailors  and  policemen,  the  crimin- 
als and  beggars,  the  tradesmen  and 
drunkards  of  tomorrow.  But  today 
and  the  frog  pond  are  theirs. 

A  few  dignified  men  walk  across 
the  common  with  purposeful  strides, 
their  chesterfields  immaculately 
buttoned  over  Brooks  Brother-ish 
tweeds,  and  fragile  hands  delicately 
encased  in  imported  leather  gloves. 
A  tan  brief  case  swings  gently  from 
one  hand,  while  the  other  carries 
the  inevitable  umbrella.  Stamped 
on  their  dignified  brows  is  the 
pledge  that  "Come  taxes,  Hell,  or 
Democrats,  the  baked  beans  must 
go  through." 

These  men  still  cherish  remnants 
of  crew  cuts,  which  saw  more  lux- 


uriant days  at  Harvard  in  '17.  They 
talk  in  clearly  defined  syllables 
vaguely  reminiscent  of  days  at 
Groton  or  St,  Mark's.  They  are  a 
strangely  similar  group.  They  live 
and  dress  and  act  in  an  established 
routine,  and  they  are  very  success- 
ful. Is  it  because  they  have  been 
reared  by  the  laws  for  success?  Or 
is  it  because  there  are  no  rules  gov- 
erning what  they  must  thmk? 

They  walk  briskly  up  the  steps  to 
the  fan  shaped  doorways,  while 
the  iron  picket  fence  swings  closed 
behind.  Almost  simultaneously  a 
large  and  awkward  bus  ra.sps  to  a 
grating  halt  at  the  curbing.  Rau- 
cous female  voices  fling  insults 
from  the  vehicle's  depths,  while  sev- 
eral young  ladies  hurtle  through  the 
door  and  prance  about  on  the  side- 
walk emitting  hoots  of  derision,  un- 
til the  bus  proceeds  on  its  route. 

The  girls  wear  Vermont  tweed 
suits  and  white  wool  socks,  while 
the  climax  of  their  costume  is 
achieved  by  the  shoes  which  herald 
their  arrival  by  an  unmistakable 


"Trouble  with  this  job  ya  hate  to  knock  off  for  lunch  because  it's 
too  much  like  work!" 
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similiarity  to  the  resounding  trend 
of  an  iron  shod  horse.  They  scuff 
casually  along,  defying  any  trace 
of  approaching  feminity  by  a  care- 
fully mastered  round  shouldered 
slouch.  They  are  cultivating  a  typi- 
cal school  interpretation  of  Boston 
"savoir  fare."  They  converse  in  ex- 
otic throaty  accents  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  various  horses, 
skiis,  and  Harvard  reunions.  They 
fconclud'5  the  discussion  with  the 
comforting  ultimatum  that  "After 
all,  so  much  in  life  depends  on 
where  one  goes  to  school."  Having 
thus  permanently  established  their 
position  in  life,  they  depart  for  their 
respective  abodes. 

Down  by  the  Buddie's  Club 
groups  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ling- 
er about  the  doorway.  A  few  are 
draped  languidly  on  park  benches, 
impervious  to  the  cold,  as  their 
hearts  yearn  for  distant  homes.  They 
watch  with  bitterness  the  happy 
crowds  on  Tremont  street,  then  with 
abrupt  resentment  walk  towards  the 
light  and  confusion,  steeling  their 
lonely  thoughts  against  the  gay 
throngs. 

Some  of  them  wander  to  Scollay 
Square  to  drown  their  misery  in  an. 
atmosphere  of  raucous  gaity.  Biz- 
::arre  penny  arcades,  questionable 
taverns,  brawling  sailors,  and  bold- 
ly giggling  females.  Underneath 
the  tobacco  and  gin  and  glass  and 
smoke  the  cobblestones  stretch  plac- 
idly smooth,  carressed  bV  genera- 
tions of  staggering  feet,  rolling  bar- 
rels, turning  wheels  and  rollicking 
laughter.  Scollay  Square  is  Bos- 
ton's forbidden  mecca,  a  relic  of  the 
past,  caught  in  a  mad  whirl  by  the 
pov/er  of  the  present. 

Strangers  are  bewildered,  some- 
times amused,  often  hurt  by  Bos- 
ton's "reserve."  It  is  only  because 
they  have  not  observed  that  be- 
neath the  pride  and  aloofness  lies  a 
core  of  sympathy,  kindness  and 
compassion;  emotions  one  must 
hide  for  protection.  For  Boston  is 
a  city  of  riddles.  It  cherishes  the 
past,  tolerates  the  present,  and 
shudders  at  the  future. 


Ponderous  and  scientific  articles 
have  been  written  on  planned 
economy.  But  it  was  Fred  Herzog, 
seventy  year  old  ex-St.  Louisan,  who 
unraveled  the  intricacies  of  planned 
retirement.  Now,  he  is  much  too 
occupied  to  formulate  any  learned 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  this 
philosopher,  retired  business  man, 
globe  trotter  and  artist,  in  the  order 
named,  put  into  effect  his  theory  for 
retirement. 

"The  average  American  appears 
to  want  to  work  until  he  drops,"  he 
says,  "or  else  has  vague,  formless 
ideas  about  what  he  will  do  when 
he  retires."  But  I  know  that  retire- 
ment to  be  successful  must  be 
planned  and  must  come  after  sound 
preparation." 

Mr.  Herzog  spent  several  years 
taking  courses,  both  day  and  eve- 
ning, in  the  history  of  architecture 
and  in  art  appreciation  at  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis. 

Then  came  the  day  when  he 
reached  fifty.  Closing  his  desk,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  daily  routine 
of  the  dry  goods  business.  But  it 
was  not  to  spend  aimless  days,  talk- 
ing endlessly  to  busy  people. 

Years  were  spent  in  "travel  with 
a  purpose."  His  architectural  inter- 
ests were  resumed  in  reality.  He 
traced  through  the  course  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  England,  France  and 
Italy.     Saracenic    architecture  in 


North  Africa  and  Spain  were  given 
assiduous  attention  on  its  native 
heath. 

The  art  centers  of  Paris,  Munich, 
Florence  and  other  famed  centers 
found  a  rapt  observer,  who  viewed 
them  with  a  seeing  eye. 

Eventually,  the  wanderer  came 
to  rest  when  he  took  up  residence 
on  a  small  isle.  Captiva  Island,  its 
name  redolent  of  Jean  Lafitte,  lies  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  west 
coast  of  Florida. 

Here  lived  Harold  Olmsted,  arch- 
itect and  painter,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  under  his  stimulating  influ- 
ence Mr.  Herzog's  interest  in  art  be- 
came subjective.  Years  of  discern- 
ing observation  and  absorbing 
study  paid  their  interest.  Today 
his  water  color  studies  are  remark- 
able for  their  luminosity  and  natur- 
alness and  have  hung  in  aritst 
guild  showings. 

Life  for  him  six  months  of  the 
year  on  his  "captive'  isle  is  a  fascin- 
ating interspersion  of  periods  spent 
at  his  easel  and  battling  tarpon  in 
the  green  waters  of  the  Gulf — from 
the  sublime  to  the  strenuous. 

Twice  yearly,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  Mr.  Herzog  spends  visit- 
ing old  friends  and  familiar  haunts 
in  St.  Louis. 

Fred  Herzog  is  still  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  the  theory  that  well  planned 
preparation  for  retirement  is  almost 
as  important  as  the  thought  and 
time  given  to  one's  life  work. 


BOSTON  MUSEUM:  TWO  IMPERTINENCES 

1 —  ^To  a  Sarcophagus 

Astarte,  who  once  reigned  over  love  and  life, 

Protect  this  alabaster  marriage  bed 

Until  the  final  trumpet  of  the  dead 

Bestirs  these  marble  lovers  now  embraced, — 
For  then  we  shall  know  if  they  were  man  and  wife 

Or  whether  they  died  disgraced! 

2 —  To  some  Figurines 

Astarte,  Syrian  goddess  of  the  fertile  flame, 

Why  do  you  smile  at  ihese  wild  bacchantes 
Whose  skin  is  glowing  like  morning  on  an  open  plain 

But  who  have  beaks  like  Durante's? 

— W.  FRANCIS  POTTER 
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Tlothiru}  on  ihsi  ?(djum 

by  Sgt.  JOHN  C.  ROGERS 
.    .    Fiction    .  . 


The  soldier  with  a  Guadalcanal 
patch  on  his  shoulder  kept  pound- 
ing his  glass  on  the  bar  and  holler- 
ing at  the  girl. 

"Hey,  Dottie,  hey  Dottie,"  he  says. 
"If  I  get  to  be  a  bother  just  put  me 
out.  Just  put  me  out  the  door  and 
call  a  cab  and  send  me  where  I'm 
going.  You  understand?  If  I  bother 
people  just  put  me  out." 

"Oh,  all  right,  all  right,"  says  the 
girl  in  a  tired  sing-song  voice. 
"You're  doing  O.K.  Just  take  it  easy 
and  don't  slop  your  beer  all  over 
the  place.  I  gotta  clean  up  after 
you." 

The  Guadalcanal  guy  turned  to 
a  soldier  on  his  left. 

"Buy  you  a  drink,"  he  says.  "On 
me.    Buy  everybody  a  drink." 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to,"  says 
the  soldier.  "Let  me  get  the  brews. 
You  been  places  and  I  ain't  been 
out  of  the  country.  You  guys 
shouldn't  have  to  buy  drinks  any 
place,  any  more.  They  oughta  give 
you  all  you  can  carry.  Free  gratis 
they  oughta  do  it." 

"Oh — ,"  says  Guadalcanal.  "A 
fellow  goes  where  he's  ordered.  I 
got  shipped  out  and  you  didn't. 
I  got  money.  I  got  lotsa  money. 
I  want  to  buy  everybody  a  drink.  It 
ain't  gonna  hurt  me  none  to  buy  a 
few  drinks." 

The  girl  leaned  across  the  bar, 


looking  Guadalcanal   in  the  face. 

"Fill  'em  all  up?"  she  says. 

"Yeh,  fill  'em  all  up,"  says  Guad- 
alcanal.  "Fill  'em  up  to  the  top." 

The  girl  took  the  empties  away, 
reached  in  the  pop  container  and 
set  up  a  row  of  iced  ones.  While 
she  was  putting  out  the  brews  one 
of  the  tipsy  civilians  a  couple  of 
seats  down  from  Guadalcanal 
leaned  towards  the  soldiers  and 
broadcast  in  a  beery  voice. 

"We're  fighting  a  better  country 
than  we  live  in,"  he  says.  "I  said 
that  last  year  and  I  say  it  this  year." 

"Oh,  stop  beating  your  gums, 
sorehead,"  says  the  girl.  "All  you 
do  is  crawl  on  a  soapbox  every 
time  you  get  a  few  brews." 

"S'truth,  so  help  me  God,"  says 
the  civilian."  Fighting  a  better  coun- 
try than  we  live  in.  Lost  my  job  at 
the  defense  plant  saying  that,  but  I 
stick  to  it.  Soldier  turned  me  in 
to  the  M.P.'s  once  and  they  turned 
me  over  to  the  cops.  Got  locked  up, 
but  all  they  did  was  stick  a  fifteen 
dollar  fine  on  me  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. A  free  country  ain't  it?  A 
man's  got  a  right  to  his  opinion. 
Fighting  a  better — " 

The  bar  girl  came  from  behind 
the  counter  and  grabbed  the  gab- 
by civilian  by  the  arm. 

"Come  on,"  she  says,  tugging 
him  off  the  stool  and  towards  the 


ANNUAL  UPSET 

It's  the  animal  curiosity  in  me. 

For  I  stop  and  stave  and  cause  bustle 

When  I  see  the  outrageous  hats  on  women's  heads 

Who  could  never  stand  in  for  Roz  Russell. 

We  can  skip  back  to  Antoinette,  Eugenie,  or 
The  unheard-of -ones  in  our  parlance: 
Best  to  summarize  that  the  sanest  women  would 
Put  the  geegaw  things  on  to  keep  balance! 

But  did  Eve  wonder  which  to  pick  and  what  to  wear? 
Wildest  nightmares!    She  never  had  them, 
For  she  had  no  competing  woman  to  upset 
And  was  certain,  too  certain,  of  Adam! 


-W.  FRANCIS  POTTER 


door.  "This  is  a  respectable  place, 
we  don't  go  for  that  kind  of  talk 
in  here.  Come  on,  beat  it.  If  you 
don't  I'll  call  a  co  pand  maybe  you 
can  pay  another  disorderly  conduct 
fine." 

The  gabby  civilian  leaned  up 
against  the  doorway  before  leav- 
ing. He  wiped  at  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  a  hand,  beer  and  sweat 
leaving  a  wet  streak  across  his 
face. 

"Bunch  of  hollow  heads,"  he  says. 
"That's  all.  Just  a  bunch  of  hollow 
heads  sopping  up  beer." 

The  bar  girl  heaved  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief as  "gabby-mouth"  backed  out. 

"Sometimes  I  think  I'll  go  nuts," 
she  says.  "Dishing  out  beer  ain't 
so  bad,  but  listening  to  the  custo- 
mers is  what  gets  you  down.  Talk, 
talk,  talk.  If  it  ain't  defense  workers 
it's  a  bunch  of  G.I.'s." 

"Oh,  we  ain't  so  bad,"  says  Guad- 
alcanal, pinching  the  girl  on  the 
rump  as  she  went  by.  "We  just 
get  outa  control  once  in  a  while." 

"Once  in  a  while  is  right,"  says 
the  gril.  "Once  a  day  is  more 
like  it." 

Guadalcanal  turned  to  the  soldier 
on  his  left. 

"You  know,  mate,  I  think  I  done 
had  me  enough  brews.  I  think  I 
would  like  for  you  to  call  me  a 
cab." 

"O.K.,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel," 
says  the  soldier. 

"You  better  stick  with  him,"  says 
the  girl.  "With  all  that  money  he 
might  get  rolled  ,or  something." 

"Who's  gonna  get  rolled,  or 
something?"  says  Guadalcanal. 
"Think  I  was  drunk.  Think  I  can't 
hold  my  beer.  Always  hold  my 
beer.  Always  get  where  I'm  going. 
Get  my  own  cab,  don't  want  no- 
body to  help  me." 

Guadalcanal  got  off  the  bar  stool, 
staggered  up  the  narrow  aisle  be- 
tween the  counter  and  the  booths, 
yanked  the  door  open  and  was  lost 
in  the  crowd. 

"He's  a  good  Joe,"  says  the  sol- 
dier, "But,  hell,  most  of  the  guys 
from  across  are  good  Joes." 
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"Play  it  smart,  tell  'em  you  still 
better  come  Christmas." 

The  girl  pushed  a  bar  rag  in  aim- 
less circle  across  the  counter. 

"They're  all  good,  and  they're  all 
bad,"  she  says.  "It  doesn't  seem 
to  make  much  difference  when  you 
got  a  few  beers  in  you.  Honest,  I 
get  so  damn  tired  sometimes,  lis- 
tening to  the  gum-beating  and  ar- 
guments, I  could  bust  every  glass 
in  the  place." 

"That  other  guy,  though,"  says 


believe  in  Santa.  Ya'U  do  much 

the  soldier,  not  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  girl,  "f  should  of  turned 
him  in.  A  man's  got  a  right  to  his 
opinions,  but  there  ought  to  be  a 
limit  to  what  soreheads  can  say  in 
public.  A  better  country  than  this — 
hell,  he  wouldn't  go  there  to  live  if 
we  were  to  give  him  a  free  boat 
ride." 

"You  want  a  re-fill?"  says  the 
girl,  winking  at  him.  "Or  shall  I 
call  you  a  cab?" 

"Jeeze,  I  didn't  know  it  was  so 
late,"  says  the  soldier,  looking  at 
the  wall  clock.  "Ain't  got  time  for 
a  re-fill.  Gotta  catch  the  next  bus 
to  camp.  So  long.  Don't  do  nothing 
1  wouldn't  do." 

"On  a  bicycle?"  says  the  girl, 
drawing  herself  half  a  brew. 

"Yeh,"  says  the  soldier,  grinning 
over  his  shoulder  from  the  door — 
"On  a  bicycle." 


by   Sgt.   HAROLD  WINERIP 
.    .    Vignette    .  . 

We  were  one  day  off  the  Liberty 
and  there  was  much  to  do.  I  was  in 
charge  of  a  detail  that  had  just  fin- 
ished cleaning  out  the  fifth  truck 
load  of  K  rations  and  we  were  tak- 
ing a  ten  minute  break  in  the  late 
afternoon  shade. 

Joe  Browning,  the  bushy-eye- 
browed  kid  from  Pennsylvania 
rumbled  up  to  the  ration  dump  in 
a  Duck.  Joe  is  about  the  best  yode- 
ler  I've  ever  heard  in  the  Army. 

"Say,  Sarge,"  he  called,  "long  as 
you're  taking  a  break  how  about 
keeping  me  company  out  to  the 
ship?"  He  halted  his  vehicle. 

"I  won't  have  to  do  any  labor, 
will  1?"   I  questioned  warily. 

"Heck  no,"  he  assured  me.  "I'm 
just  bringing  mail  out  there.  Some 
of  the  boys  are  still  working  in  the 
hold." 

"Well  all  right,"  I  said,  and 
climbed  up  to  the  seat  beside  him. 

We  continued  in  silence  and  ten 
minutes  later  were  aside  the  Lib- 
erty. Joe  cupped  his  hands  and 
hollered  up,  "Hey,  Scotty!  Mail!' 

Scotty  came  running  and  was 
soon  monkeying  his  way  down  the 
ladder.  He  held  on  to  the  rope  with 
one  hand,  and  stuck  the  other  out 
for  the  m.ail.  Browning  reached  into 
his  pocket  and  presented  him  with 
a  single  V-mail  letter.  "Here,"  he 
announced.    "One  for  Red  Perry." 

Scotty  carefully  tucked  it  into  his 
breast  pocket  and  Joe  started  up  the 
motor.  "I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  Joe,"  I  marveled.  "You  came 
all  the  way  out  here  just  to  deliver 
one  V-mail  letter?" 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Now  Perry'U 
sleep  good  tonight.  Mail's  impor- 
tant to  morale,  you  know. 

"Gee,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

"Want  to  hear  me  yodel,  Sarge?" 
Joe  asked  cheerfully.  "I  feel  in 
good  voice  today." 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "Yodel." 
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by  WINIFRED  E.  WILSON 

.   .   Article   .  . 


At  one  moment  we  were  standing 
awe-struck  among  shimmering, 
?now-white  icicles,  dome-shaped 
mounds,  and  stately  columns;  the 
next  we  were  plunged  into  abysmal 
darkness. 

"Now,"  said  the  guide,  "I  have 
turned  off  the  electric  lights  in  or- 
der to  demonstrate  just  how  pitch 
black  a  cave  is  when  not  artifically 
illuminated." 

"The  sun  is  shining  outside,"  I 
v/hispered  to  Tack  as  I  clung  to  his 
arm. 

When  we  had  begun  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  a  blackout  should 
mean,  on  went  the  lights,  and  stal- 
actites, stalagmites,  and  stalaoto- 
stalagmite  columns  were  not  only 
shown  but  explained  to  us. 

l-!ave  you  ever  sat  through  the 


first  act  of  an  opera,  sung  in  a  for- 
eign language,  enjoyed  the  music, 
the  costumes,  and  the  gesticula- 
tions., but  wondering  what  in  the 
world  the  hero  and  heroine  were 
saying  to  one  another;  until  during 
the  first  intermission,  you  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  programm.e 
and  read  the  story.  After  that,  you 
could  better  appreciate  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

Once  we  had  heard  the  fascinat- 
ing history  of  their  birth  and 
growth,  these  were  not  just  delight- 
ful formations  surrounding  us.  The 
guide  said  it  had  taken  millions  of 
years,  probablV  eons,  to  bring 
them  into  being;  but  1  could  see  the 
whole  operation  in  my  imagination, 
all  happening  in  a  few  minutes. 

You  know  that  if  you  leave  salt 


MARRIAGE 
LICENSES 


'I  still  can't  decide." 


and  water  standing  in  a  tumbler  the 
water  will  sooner  or  later  evapor- 
ate, while  there  remains  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass  a  white  deposit — 
the  salt.  When  water  runs  over 
rock  salt  or  limestone  it  picks  up  the 
mineral  and  the  liquid  continues  on 
its  way.  If  it  flows  over  a  cave,  the 
mineral-laden  water  trickles  through 
any  crevices  and  drops  gather  on 
the  ceiling.  (Visualize  your  own 
ceiling  when  the  man  in  the  apart- 
ment above  has  forgotten  to  turn 
off  the  tap  in  the  bath  tub.) 

Sometimes,  when  the  air  in  the 
cave  strikes  the  water  as  it  first 
comes  through  the  roof,  it  evapor- 
ates before  getting  a  chance  to 
drip.  Then  only  the  solid  matter  is 
left  clinging  to  the  ceiling.  In  many 
subterranean  passages  this  has 
gone  on  for  so  many  thousand  years 
that  little  spots  of  deposit  have 
gradually  grown  longer  and  longer, 
and  now  hang  like  beautiful  cry- 
stalline icicles.  Little  by  little,  glis- 
tening clusters  and  fringes  have 
developed.  These  pendant  forma- 
tions are  called  stalactites. 

At  other  times  the  drops  on  the 
ceiling  fall  to  the  floor,  then  evap- 
oration takes  place;  and  by  and  by 
blobs  of  lime  or  salt  form  on  the 
ground  and  grow  until  they  are 
large,  rounded  lumps.  After  many 
centuries  they  become  pillars.  Sci- 
entists have  named  these  masses 
stalagmites. 

When  the  evaporation  of  drops  is 
irregular  a  stalactite  has  a  stalag- 
mite directly  below  it.  The  pendant 
form  grows  in  length,  the  dome- 
shaped  mound  mounts,  until  at  last 
the  two  join.  Then  we  have  a  grand 
piece  of  architecture,  known  as  a 
stalacto-stalagmite  column,  reach- 
ing from  floor  to  ceiling. 

A  combination  of  various  crystal 
formations  has  given  a  number  of 
underground  passages  a  fairyland 
beauty.  The  walls  of  many  are  cov- 
ered with  incrustations  that  appear 
like  organ  pipes.  Sometimes  the 
stalagmites  are  mere  blobs,  and 
give  the  impression  of  water  lilies 
resting  on  their  pads.    A  splendid 
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example  of  this  is  in  Onondaga 
Cave  at  Leasburg,  Missouri.  One 
delicate  and  wonderful  salt  for- 
mation that  looks  like  some  kind  of 
a  flower  is  found  in  Old  Salts  Cave, 
Kentucky;  while  a  giant  chrysan- 
themum of  gypsum  is  in  the  new 
entrance  to  Mammoth  Cave.  Oc- 
casionally a  stalagmite  has  grown 
to  strongly  resemble  an  animal.  In 
Carlsbad  Cavern,  New  Mexico, 
there  are  seals  and  a  baby  hippo- 
potamus. 

America  is  not  the  only  place 
where  mineral  deposits  in  caves 
take  lovely  or  strange  shapes. 
Some  of  the  finest  are  to  be  seen 
in  Austria;  the  most  beautiful  spec- 
imens are  in  Cheddar,  England. 

V/e  can  tell  the  exact  age  of  a 
tree  by  the  number  of  rings  to  be 
counted  in  its  trunk;  but  no  one 
knows  how  old  are  these  sculptered 
wonders  of  nature.  However,  what 
can  that  matter,  when  eons  are  be- 
yond our  comprehension  anyway? 

IMPRESSION 

Beach  with  dark  seaweed  scrolls; 

High  tide  nearing; 
Petulant  drench  of  rain; 

Then  clearing; 
Washed  blue  sky,  against  it, 

GuUs  veering. 

— M.  E.  BAKEIB 


by  GRER  LOWRY 
.    .  Article 


While  bouquets  are  being  wafted 
generously  into  the  arms  of  womeri 
riveters  and  lady  taxicab  drivers, 
don't  forget  that  women  have 
a  hand  in  keeping  the  wheels  of 
other  industries  going  around,  and 
to  mention  just  one,  there  is  the 
greeting  card  business. 

The  writers  of  doggerel  that  goes 
on  greeting  cards,  such  as  the  one 
you  mailed  the  other  day,  ore  for 
the  most  part  women,  and  the  verse 
was  written,  not  because  the  writer 
really  was  in  the  mood  to  wax  sen- 
timental, but  because  an  editorial 
assistant,  also  a  woman,  came 
around  and  said,  "Write  a  verse 
from  a  man  to  his  wife  on  Mother's 
Day." 

Greeting  cards,  incidentally,  have 
been  in  vogue  since  a  cave  man 
v/rote  sentimental  lines  on  the  walls 
of  his  cave  to  his  girl  friend.  Ke 
sometimes  accompanied  such  greet- 
ings with  a  tender  right  to  her  jcrv/ 
just  to  eliminate  all  doubt  regarding 
his  sincerity. 

It  is  done  a  little  different  now- 


adays! Large  greeting  card  firms 
nave  corps  of  girl  writers,  who,  for 
eight  hours  a  day,  do  nothing  but 
kick  ideas  around  until  they  come 
out  with  something  they  think  is 
worthy  of  being  passed  along  to 
their  editorial  bosses.  Before  they 
place  the  idea  in  his  hands,  how- 
ever, they  criticize  one  another's  ef- 
forts, and  typically  womanlike,  they 
don't  spare  the  horses  with  their 
criticism.  If  their  idea  passes  the 
assistant  editor,  it  is  given  to  the 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
Verse  Department,  and  if  he  ap- 
proves it,  the  verse  is  "in." 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that 
jnefore  you  pick  the  same  card  up 
on  a  dime  store  counter  months  lat- 
er. The  art  director  goes  to  work 
and  designs  a  card  to  fit  the  words 
on  the  card,  and  this  is  no  simple 
iob.  Then,  there  must  be  ribbons, 
painted  silk  flowers,  maybe  a  mir- 
ror, or  perhaps  some  perfume,  that 
must  go  on  the  card  before  it  is 
finished.  Or,  if  it  is  a  Santa  Claus 
card,  maybe  a  bit  of  whisker  will 
be  the  embellishment. 

A  little  over  93.8  percent  of  the 
families  in  this  country  send  greet- 
ing cards  every  year.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  Christmas  cards. 
New  Year  cards,  and  Thanksgiving 
cards,  account  for  only  thirty-five 
percent  of  the  cards  bought.  Moth- 
er's Day,  Easter,  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
and  Valentine's  Day  account  for  an- 
other twenty  percent.  The  remain- 
ing forty-five  percent  is  mode  up 
of  the  so-called  "Friendship  Cards," 
and  they  include  the  endless  var- 
iety of  birthday,  anniversary,  con- 
valescent cards,  etc. 

People  have  been  spending  more 
money  than  ever  on  greeting  cards 
sine  the  war,  and  especially,  say 
the  card  dealers  do  home  front 
wives  and  sweethearts  shoot  the 
works  when  buying  cards  for  serv- 
icemen. 


December  22,  1944 
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Headlining  a  cavalcade  of  tal- 
ented variety  stars,  old  favorites 
and  new  faces,  and  with  more  than 
a  thousand  new  and  glamorous 
costum.es,  unique  scenic  effects  and 
haunting  music,  the  Ice-Capades  of 
1945  will  make  their  fifth  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Boston  Garden,  start- 
ing with  the  evening  performance 
December  25,  Christmas  night,  and 
continuing  through  January  10. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
New  Englanders  have  thrilled  to 
,he  exotic  scenes  of  past  Ice-Cap- 
ades. Returning  are  familiar  fav- 
orites, the  Old  Smoothies,  better 
known  as  Markhus  and  Thomas, 
lovely  Donna  Atwood,  stilt-skate 
champion  Phil  Taylor,  Chuckle 
Stein,  Pansy,  the  skating  horse  with 
the  Roly-poly  eyes,  and  scores  of 
others. 

The  1945  edition  of  the  Ice-Cap- 
ades  had  its  World  Premiere  m 
Cleveland  last  September  and  in 
every  city  in  which  it  has  played, 
there  has  been  standing  room  only 
at  practically  every  performance. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Ice-Cap- 
ades  played  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
They  were  there  but  five  days,  and 
the  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  were  sold 
to  the  limit  of  the  seating  capacity 
before  the  initial  performance  was 
v/as  given.  And  this  in  a  city  that  had 
its  own  extremely  successful  ice 
shows  for  the  last  forty  years.  The 
Ice-Capades  of  1945  were  the  first 
visiting  show  to  appear  in  the  Tor- 
onto Maple  Leaf  Gardens. 

For  comedy,  the  Ice-Capades  of 
1945  offers  a  great  array  of  talent, 
Eric  Waite,  the  number  one  funny 
man  of  the  ice,  Al  Surrette,  a 
Greater  Boston  boy,  the  top  rank- 
ing ice  clown  of  the  country,  who 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
United  States  Army  because  of  an 
injury;  the  versatile  and  limber-leg- 
ged Ted  Mezza  and  the  little  big 
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man  of  the  ice.  Chuckle  Stein,  the 
pint-sized  individual  from  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs 
with  you"  is  the  slogan  of  the  two 
"Old  Smoothies"  of  the  Ice-Cap- 
ades of  1945,  Orrin  Markhus  and 
Irma  Thomas.  And  they  have  made 
that  saying  pay  big  dividends,  as 
can  be  seen  when  this  famous 
couple  come  to  the  Boston  Garden 


Edythe  and  Nate  Wally,  featured  in 
the  "Ice-Capades  of  1945",  opening 
Dec.  25  at  Boston  Garden. 


with  this  sparkling  new  revue  on 
ice.  For  Markhus  at  53  and  Thomas 
at  45  have  won  applause  from 
coast  to  coast  with  their  lilting,  yet 
smooth-as-silk  waltz,  swinging  over 
the  ice  with  a  jolly,  infectious  grin 
that  has  made  them  one  of  the  big 
hits  of  the  ice  show  world. 

Versatile  is  the  word  for  pert,  viv- 
acious Donna  Atwood,  the  Califor- 
nia girl  who  has  skated  her  way 
into  the  hearts  of  more  than  five 
million  Ice-Capades  fans  who  have 
seen  this  biggest  of  all  ice  shows 
in  its  five  year  history.  Skimming 
lightly  over  the  frozen  surface  with 
an  effortless  ease,  scarcely  seeming 


to  touch  the  ice  as  she  pirouttes 
and  flies  through  the  air  in  the  mosi 
intricate  of  jumps,  Donna  is  hailed 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
artists  of  the  ice  show  business. 

This  titian-haired  twenty-year-old 
California  Miss,  has  long  since  de- 
parted from  the  customary  role  of 
fancy  figure  skating,  'as  highly 
developed  as  it  has  become.  She 
has  stepped  out  into  the  more  high 
ly  specialized  field  of  terpsichore, 
and  in  the  1945  edition  of  the  Ice- 
Capades,  Miss  Atwood  achieves  a 
new  height  of  popularity. 

Another  champion  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  star-studded  cast  this 
year.  It  is  lovely  Anne  Robinson 
ci  New  Haven,.  Conn.,  who  makes 
her  professional  debut  in  this  year's 
Ice-Capades.  Anne,  who  is  only 
seventeen  years  old,  holds  the  east- 
ern state  junior  and  national  novice 
amateur  championship.  She  could 
not  wait  for  a  chance  as  a  special 
ty  skater,  but  auditoned  for  the  bal- 
let line  and  passed  her  tests  with 
flying  colors. 

Of  course  no  report  on  the  Ice 
Capades  of  1945,  would  be  com 
plete  without  some  mention  of  the 
Ice-Capets,  ninety  of  the  world's 
finest  "line"  skaters,  blended  into 
one  solid  unit.  This  group  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  show's 
production  numbers  as  well  as  ap- 
I.iearing  in  many  of  the  specialties 
The  Ice-Capades  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented skaters  and  the  show's  pro- 
ducers this  year  have  outdone 
themselves  in  their  search  for  the 
ultimate. 

Back  with  the  Ice-Capades  is  an- 
other veteran,  ,  Phil  Taylor,  he  of 
stilts  skates.  Suffering  a  knee  in- 
jury in  the  first  world  war,  Phil  has 
developed  a  novelty  act  that  has 
been  copied  but  never  equalled  by 
hundreds  of  other  skaters. 
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Begone  dull  appetite!  The  holi- 
days are  here,  and  with  them  the 
incentive  to  good  cooking  and 
good  eating.  And  praises  be,  the 
traditional  dish  is  unrationed — of 
course,  you  may  not  be  able  to  get 
that  customary  turkey,  but  have 
you  given  thought  to  a  brace  of 
ducks,  or  a  large  Canadian  goose? 
Both  are  delightful,  and  more 
than  adequate  substitutes^  es- 
pecially if  you  remember  that 
both  are  greasy  birds,  and  are 
much  more  delectable  if  basted 
with  orange  juice  and  dry  white 
wine  to  keep  them  moist  without 
being  grease-soaked. 

After  Christmas  is  over,  there 
is  always  New  Year's  Day  to 
think  about.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  good  old  custom  of 
open  house  on  the  first  of  the  year 
flourishes  by  tradition,  and  a  very 
fine  custom  it  is.  The  usual  re- 
freshment is  eggnog,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  you  from 
sending  out  cards  for  a  cocktail 
party,  or  for  a  big,  wonderful  tea. 
And  there  is  always  the  happy 
thought  of  a  sherry  party,  which 
is  both  convivial  and  simple  to 
arrange.  All  you  need  is  an  as- 
sortment of  sherries  to  suit  the 
sweet  and  dry  tastes  of  your 
guests,  and  you  can  come  by  these 
without  a  vast  outlay  of  time  or 
money. 

If  you  figure  ten  glasses  to  the 
bottle,  you  need  only  to  count 
your  prospective  guests  and  esti- 
mate their  thirsts  to  decide  how 
much  to  lay  in.  There  is  for- 
tunately a  lot  of  good  sherry 
available,  and  that  is  something 
that  can't  be  said  of  the  makings 
of  cocktails.  If  you  are  unfamiliar 
with  sherry,  you  can  have  it  sweet 
or  dry  or  almost  anything  in  be- 
tween, and  many  dependable 
brands,  such  as  Duff  Gordon, 
supply  a  complete  range.  And 
there  is  a  fine  medium  dry  pale 


sherry  available,  a  Spanish  im- 
port bottled  by  Schenley  under 
the  name  of  Idolo,  which  should 
satisfy  the  most  exacting.  For 
those  who  prefer  a  heavy  wine, 
Harvey's  Bristol  Cream  is  the 
best  to  be  had,  but  it  is  quite 
costly.  With  any  of  these,  you 
will  want  to  serve  sweet  cakes 
instead  of  canapes — petits  fours, 
perhaps,  or  fruit  cake. 

And  speaking  of  fruit  cake,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  you  who 
turned  out  a  home-baked  cake  did 
it  early  enough.  Fruit  cake  re- 
quires aging  to  reach  its  peak — 
the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  put 
the  cake,  wrapped  in  cheese  cloth, 
into  a  tightly-covered  tin  box,  and 
keep  the  cloth  dampened  with 
brandy.  After  a  month  of  this,  the 
cake  will  be  moist  and  fragrant 
and  very,  very  flavorsome.  The 
same  thing  can  be  done  with  the 
baker's  variety  and  improves 
them  tremendously.  Incidentally, 
it  is  also  a  good  way  to  revive 
any  stale  cake  you  may  have 
around  the  house.  After  a  day  of 
being  closely  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
wet  with  brandy  or  rum,  stale 
cake  freshes  up  immensely  and 
comes  out  with  a  pleasant  new 
taste  akin  to  a  good  pudding. 

The  New  Year  is  also  a  good 
time  for  a  few  culinary  resolu- 
tions. All  those  cooks  who  find 
themselves  and  their  families  fed 
up  —  literally  —  with  prosaic 
cuisine  can  decide  to  be  a  little  bit 
daring,  and  tjhey  will  find  that  it 
is  not  only  easy  but  economical. 
It  is  said,  with  s»me  truth,  that 
Americans  tend  to  a  very  dull  diet 
— probably  the  English  tradition 
in  our  cookery — and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it.  Unusual  cookery 
requires  no  more  money  or  talent 
than  the  plain  variety,  and  it  pro- 
vides a  great  stimulus  to  lagging 
appetite. 

Why  don't  some  of  you  kitchen- 


worn  ladies  reach  for  a  cook  book 
and  give  a  little  attention  to  all 
those  recipes  you  have  never 
bothered  to  try?  There  are  more 
things  to  do  with  beef  than  roasl 
it  or  broil  it,  you  know.  How 
about  some  cheap  "utility"  beef, 
braised  in  a  sauce  of  burgundy, 
onions  and  mushrooms?  Or  a 
fillet  of  sole  or  flounder  baked 
with  tomatoes,  onions,  thyme,  bay 
leaf  and  a  cup  of  white  wine? 
You  will  find  that  fish-haters  suc- 
cumb to  this  quietly  and  happily 
and  that  your  reputation  as  a  cor- 
don bleu  chef  soars  immediately. 
Now  that  rationing  and  general 
scarcity  call  forth  ingenuity  to 
get  any  sort  of  a  meal  together, 
you  might  as  well  exert  a  little 
more  ingenuity  and  come  proudly 
forth  with  something  wonderful. 
For  generations,  the  French  have 
been  devising  inexpensive  and  de- 
licious dishes  out  of  practically 
nothing  at  all,  and  most  Ameri- 
can cooks  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late the  technique — which  really 
isn't  as  difficult  as  it  may  seem. 

Food  producers  seem  conscious 
of  the  need  for  variety  in  the 
American  menu  and  are  co-oper- 
ating whole-heartedly.  S.S.  Pierce, 
for  instance,  put  out  a  wonderful 
tin  of  dandelion  greens,  simply 
packed  with  vitamins  and  better 
than  spinach,  especially  when 
served  with  a  lemon-butter  sauce. 
Pierce  is  also  restponsible  for  sev- 
eral good  soups,  including  a 
turtle  soup  flavored  with  sherry 
in  which  great,  delicious  chunks 
of  turtle  meat  are  floating,  and  a 
fine  French  onion  soup  that  is 
perfect  with  a  crust  of  toast  and 
a  sprinkling  of  Parmesan  cheese 
on  top. 

All  in  all — we  don't  have  to 
starve,  and  better  than  that,  we 
don't  even  have  to  eat  prosaically. 
With  the  materials  that  are  avail- 
able, every  woman  can  be  a 
second  Escoffier,  simply  by  using 
a  little  imagination  and  helping 
out  the  ingenuity  with  diligent 
searching  of  the  cook  books  for 
the  neglected  receipes  buried  in 
each  one  of  them. 
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By  ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAN 


Department 


An  important  event  of  the 
year  in  the  Print  Department  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  has 
been  the  acquisition  of  a  complete 
set  of  prints,  a  number  of  trial 
proofs,  experimental  plates,  and 
drawings  as  well  as  water  colors 
and  oil  paintings  by  the  well- 
known  Boston  artist,  the  late 
Charles  H.  Woodbury.  The  col- 
lection, which  is  the  richest  rep- 
resentation of  Mr.  Woodbury's 
work  that  can  be  brought  to- 
gether, has  been  donated  to  the 
to  the  Library  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Bruen  Perkins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  O.  Woodbury. 

The  gift  is  of  particular  con- 


of  the  inaugural  exhibition  in  the 
Print  Department  this  month.  A 
study  of  his  plates  ishows  that 
Woobury  was  a  frontiersman 
compared  to  other  artists  of  safe 
habit  and  tradition.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  dared  to  change  hard- 
bound rule^i  and  welcome  the 
chances  of  invention  for  creative 
thought.  His  power  of  imbuing 
others  with  enthusiasm  can  read- 
ily be  judged  by  the  ease  of  ex- 
ecution and  clear  statement  evi- 
dent in  the  prints  of  this 
exhibition. 

Woodbury  was  born  at  Lynn, 
July  -4,  1864.  As  a  boy  he  was 
equally   interested    in  painting. 


sequence  in  complementing,  and  modelling,  carving,  and  writing; 

adding  to,  the  wealth  of  material  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 

which  the  Print  Department  em-  had  a  canvas  accepted  in  the  An- 

braces,  and  is  a  new  proof  that  nual  Exhibition  at  the  Boston  Art 

this  institution  holds  a  position  Club.  In  that  year  he  also  made 

of   foremost   importance   in  the  his  first  experiments  in  etching 


contemporary  print  world. 

Many  students  have  held  the 
idea  that  little  has  been  con- 
tributed to  etching,  worthy  of 
notice,  since  Rembrandt.  Yet  the 
Golden  Age  of  engraving  pro- 
duced such  innovators  as  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  Seymour  Ha- 
den,  Charles  Meryon,  and  Al- 
phonse  Legros,  and  their  influence 
has  proven  that  the  great  Dutch 
master  is  no  longer  the  sole  in- 
spiration among  the  younger 
artists.  More  recently,  other  out- 
standing figures  have  appeared, 
inspired  by  new  thought  and  a 
freer  approach.  Among  them 
ohould  be  mentioned  Anders 
Zorn  in  Sweden,  Muirhead  Bone 
in  England,  and  a  few  Americans. 
Charles  H.  Woodbury  belongs  to 
this  group  by  reason  of  his  poig- 
nant originality  and  remarkable 
experiments  in  the  use  of  power- 
ful line. 

A  selection  of  printsi  from 
Woodbury's  oeuvie  is  the  subject 
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on  zinc,  while  he  studied  as  a 


sophomore  in  the  Engineering  De- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  grad- 
uated with  honors  in  three  and  a 
half  years,  and  taught  while  still 
a  student;  but  the  event  of  great- 
est significance  during  this  period 
was  the  winning  of  his  first  im- 
portant prize  with  the  oil  painting 
"Marsh  and  Tide  River".  No 
doubt,  this  success  played  a  part 
in  his  final  decision  to  drop  en- 
gineering as  a  career  and  devote 
all  his  energy  to  drawing  and 
painting.  He  established  a  studio 
in  Boston,  where,  in  1887,  he 
presented  his  first  oneman  show 
which  proved  very  effective.  For 
the  next  few  years  he  was  busily 
painting,  and  teaching  a  group 
of  pupils  inherited  from  the 
prominent  artist  William  Hunt. 

His  first  etchings  of  im- 
portance, principally  compo- 
sitions intended  for  publications, 
were  done  at  this  time.  A  number 
of  these  plates  were  of  Marble- 
head,  Gloucester,  Salem,  and  the 
shore  line  of  Cape  Ann,  and  ap- 
peared in  The  New  England 
Magazine.  They  also  served  as 


"Summer  Storm,"  oil  by  C. 


H.  Woodbury,  at  Library 
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THE  LAST  WORD 
IN  CONVENIENCE! 

AAARIE  EARLE'S 


Efficient! 


Attractive! 


^Indispensable"  for  daytime  or  evening  use.  A  fitted  leather 
purse  in  red,  blue,  black,  or  brown.  There's  an  outside  zip- 
per compartment  to  keep  money  safe  and  conveniently 
placed.  Inside  you'll  find  Marie  Earle's  Essential  founda- 
tion, lipstick,  and  rouge. 


COSMETICS 

Main  Floor 


5.95 

(Plus  Tax) 


C.  Crawford  Hollidge 

6  Tremont  at  Temple  Place,  and  92  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


PERFUMES  AND  TOILETRIES 


The  perfect  giff  is  the  gift  which  says  "I 
understand  ...  I  know  the  things  you  cherish  . . 

I  appreciate  your  standards  of  taste."  4711 
Gift  Paclcages,  whether  they  enclose  a  precious 

fragrance,  such  as  L'OFFRANDE,  or  an 
array  of  refreshing  4711  Eau  de  Cologne  bath 
toiletries,  convey  just  such  a  message. 


"St.  Thomas,"  etching  by  C.  H.  Woodbury 


illustrations  for  the  Century, 
Harper's,  and  Scribner's  maga- 
zines. These  impressions,  which 
show  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  use  of  needle  and  acid,  in 
a  technique  that  was  typical  of 
the  age,  were  sought  after  by 
collectorii. 

Since  the  emphasis  in  the 
Library  exhibition  is  upon  Wood- 
bury's prints,  it  seems  best  to 
begin  with  1915,  the  year  when 
the  copperplate  for  the  first  time 
shared  his  interest  equally  with 
paint.  Thi=i  year  records  the  amaz- 
ing number  of  some  one  hundred 
impression-,  many  of  which  are 
full  statements.  Perhaps  the 
artist's  greatest  triumph  in  his 
etched  work  is  his  use  of  the 
copper-plate  and  needle  in  the 
manner  that  one  would  employ 
pencil  and  paper. 

His  conviction  that  all  draw- 
ings which  are  not  successful 
should  be  destroyed  vvas  applied 
to  the  plate.  This  practice  ex- 
plains his  uniformity  of  spontan- 
eous and  vital  creation.  He  found 
that  a  vigorous  and  direct  attack 
best    represented    the  powerful 
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motion  of  the  sea,  the  thundering 
waves,  and  the  running  tides.  He 
often  said  that  each  study,  how- 
ever casual  it  might  look,  had  to 
be  "invented."  He  invariably  car- 
ried on  a  number  of  plates  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  staleness;  and 
in  their  rapid  notations  some  of 
the  prints  are  pure  abstractions, 
depending  upon  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion to  create  the  desired 
effect. 

Woodbury  divided  his  prints 
into  two  categories.  It  is  revealing 
to  study  his  estimate  of  his  own 
work,  as  the  first  group  contain- 
ing only  one  hundred  and  nine 
plates  released  for  publication 
was  chosen  from  his  entire  etched 
work,  and  the  remainder  were 
classified  by  him  as  experiments. 
When  asked  which  of  his  plates 
he  considered  the  most  satisi- 
factory,  he  would  answer  that  the 
experimental  plates  were  those 
from  which  he  learned  the  most. 
However,  each  plate  is  complete 
in  itself  with  rarely  a  repetition, 
which  is  a  point  in  contrast  to  the 
labored  compositions  so  often 
seen  in  print  exhibitions. 
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Immortal  melody  of  love  from  the  golden  voice  of  a  violin,  captured  in  a 
'  -    glorious  perfume — to  play  on  the  strings  of  a  lady's  heart.  ^tra&tuaTt, 
moving,  mellow  fragrance  for  romantic  moments — forever  engraved  in  timeless  memory. 

Jn  the  famous  gold -encrusted  Crown,  7.50,  i3.50,  25.00,  plus  tax. 


711  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


A  SHOP  SINGLE  IN  EXCELLENCE 


As    t  li  e    liolidaj    season  ap- 
proacKes  witk  its  spirit  of 
givinj^.     nia^  we  reniiiicl 
jou  tliat  a  gift  from 

JE^VEL-CREST 

kears   tlie    mark  of 

distinction  and  keeonics 

a  priceless  possession. 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHILDREN8  CLOTHES 
P8T  BE  eiGHT 
FOR  THE  OORATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


By  ANNE  BOWNS  GREEN 
.    .    Department    .  . 


There  are  very  few  writers  who 
can  produce  consistently  good 
books.  Sooner  or  later,  there  ap- 
pears one  at  least  which  disappoints 
the  promise  of  earlier  volumes. 
This  is  the  case  with  "The  Green 
Years,"  the  latest  novel  of  Dr.  A.  J. 
Cronin.  Several  of  Dr.  Cronin's  pre- 
vious works  have  been  readable 
and  plausible  works,  if  not  unfail- 
ingly distinguished.  "The  Citadel," 
probably  the  best  of  the  earlier  six, 
contains  excellent  writing  and  some 
fine  characterization,  especially 
when  Dr.  Cronin  is  not  dealing  with 
women.  "The  Keys  of  the  King- 
dom" possesses  a  vivid  protagonist 
and  some  moving  passage  of  rapid 
action.  Both  of  these  gave  hope  of 
something  better  than  "The  Green 
Years." 

Dr.  Cronin's  forte,  to  judge  by  his 
other  novles,  is  the  strongly  marked 
character.  He  has  no  ability  to  deal 
with  the  ordinary  and  make  it  either 
real  or  interesting,  and  "The  Green 
Years"  is  a  book  of  the  ordinary. 
The  central  character,  the  orphaned 
Scotch-Irish  boy,  Robert  Shannon,  is 
dull,  precocious  and  stiff,  and  at 
times  seems  almost  insufferable, 
but  one  never  learns  much  about 
him  besides  these  things.  The  Scot- 
tish grandparents  are  bundles  of 
characteristics  but  not  in  any  sense 
people.  The  great-grandfather  Dow, 
obviously  intended  to  be  a  rare, 
earthy,  memorable  figure,  is  nearly 
always  quaint  and  not  at  all  as  lov- 
able as  Dr.  Cronin  seems  to  think 
him.  His  behavior  is  too  neatly 
patterned  and  his  canny  observa- 
tions upon  life  and  human  nature 
have  somewhat  the  quality  of  those 
cross-stitched  mottoes  our  grand- 
mothers hung  over  the  mantelpiece. 
The  book,  filled  with  these  random 
and  rather  meaningless  people, 
rambles  to  the  point  where  Robie, 
his  talents  recognized  and  his  future 
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assured  by  his  great-grandfather's 
legacy,  is  ready  to  go  to  medical 
school.  The  final  chapter  finds  Ro- 
bie, exalted  with  his  prospects,  re- 
turning to  the  Catholic  Church 
whose  teachings  he  had  renounced 
in  his  time  of  trial  and  bitterness. 

The  child's  mind  is  a  difficult  top- 
ic upon  which  to  write.  In  the  first 
place,  the  very  simplicity  and  im- 
maturity of  childish  thoughts  have 
aquality  of  triteness  that  only  the 
most  sensitive  writing  can  over- 
come. And  in  the  second  place, 
when  one  has  a  precocious  child 
with  whom  to  deal,  one  runs  the 
danger  of  portraying  a  dull,  stuffy 
and  over-perceptive  being  without 
the  sympathy  of  naivete.  Dr.  Cronin 
falls  into  both  pits  headlong.  The 
writing  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  catch  the  subtleties  of  the  child 
growing  into  the  man;  it  gives  only 
a  series  of  rather  unperceptive  inci- 
dents without  much  emotional  qual- 
ity. And  the  precocity  of  Robie 
turns  him  quickly  into  a  bright, 
rather  humorless  boy,  seeing  too 
much  and  understanding  too  much 
and  feeling  altogether  too  little.  The 
poignant  quality  inherent  in  the 
struggles  of  the  maturing  mind  is 
utterly  lacking.  Such  a  simple 
chronicle  requires  a  master  hand  to 
give  it  life,  and  Dr.  Cronin  apparent- 
ly lacks  the  necessary  power  and 
understanding. 

Perhaps  "The  Green  Years"  is  a 
lesser  book  than  "The  Citadel"  or 
"The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom"  because 
it  has  less  to  say.  "The  Citadel"  has 
the  profession  of  a  doctor's  faith; 
"The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom"  the  stir- 
ring devotion  of  the  priest.  The  im- 
petus of  such  motivation  carries  the 
theme  when  the  action  lags  and  in- 
spires the  characters  with  a  certain 
individual  fire.  "The  Green  Years  ' 
has  no  such  impulse  behind  it. 

It  is  essentially  a  simple,  good,  un- 
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complicated  story.  It  neither  advo- 
cates nor  proves,  and  there  is  not 
enough  life  or  liveliness  to  compen- 
sate for  the  original  lack  of  purpose. 
A  novel  without  a  purpose  is  credit- 
able only  when  it  represents  some- 
thing plausible,  when  it  has  emo- 
tional power  or  sincere  conviction, 
when  it  has  the  sfrnegth  of  narra- 
tive or  characterization.  But  Robert 
Shannon  is  not  plausible;  he  is  a 
lay  figure  upon  which  Dr.  Cronin 
hangs  the  trappings  of  his  attitudes 
toward  childhood.  The  emotions  are 
simplified  out  of  existence;  the  con- 
viction is  nebulous;  the  narrative  is 
slow  and  rambling;  the  character- 
ization is  weak  and  stereotyped.  Dr. 
Cronin  makes  the  not  unsual  error 
of  confusing  habit  with  character. 

It  is  not  enough  to  endow  one's 
literary  conception  with  a  set  of 
habits;  one  must  account  for  these 
habits  by  expounding  in  some  man- 
ner or  other  the  nature  of  the  man 
and  the  factors  in  that  nature  which 
cause  the  habits  to  exist.  Why  does 
Grandpa  Dow  take  to  liquor  with 
such  fearful  regularity,  and  why  is 
he  such  a  rake  with  the  ladies  and 
such  an  outspoken  critic  and  pro- 
found observer?  Why  is  Grandfath- 
soner  Leckie  avaricious,  and  why  is 
his  son  impassioned  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  horticulturist?  Why 
is  his  other  son,  Adam,  unscrupu- 
lous, successful  and  double-deal- 
ing? 

Only  Robie's  aunt  Kate  is  ac- 
counted for  fair;  she  is  a  school 
teacher  who  wants  to  be  married, 
and  with  marriage  her  problems 
cease.  But  the  other  figures  come 
on  to  the  stage,  play  their  parts, 
depart,  without  any  apparent  cause 
for  being  what  they  are  or  doing 
what  they  do.  And  the  ones  who 
seem  intended  to  have  the  greatest 
impact  upon  the  reader — that  is,  the 
ones  whose  little  habits  and  foibles 
are  most  carefully  exaggerated — 
seem  the  most  strained  and  false. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  Dr. 
Cronin  did  not  make  better  use  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  placed  his 
Robie  Shannon. 
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14K  AMETHYST  AND  RUBY  EARRINGS. 
$150.  Tax  included 


WITH  MATCHING  BROOCH 
$150.  Tax  included 


Now  Located  at  45  Summer  Street 
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7mi&  to  cu(e/L 


Experts  weigh  and  measure  you  — decide  where 
inches  must  disappear  and  then  you  relax, 
happily,  while  electrical  impulse  provides 
this  passive  reducing  treatment.  Seems  like  Magic? 
It's  simply  Modern. 

12  fotsive  Reducing  rreofmenft  38.50 


24  NEWBURY  STREPT  •  BOSTON  •  KENMORE  4783 


BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE   NINETY. NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 

LONgwood  8380 


Shop  Jalk:  Jhsi  Tbiw  ysiaA 


I  Copley 


^  Coiffures  | 


Distinctive  styling  for 
the  exciting  season 
ahead  .  .  .  the  finest 
coiffure  artists  at  your 
service. 

Boston,  Mass 

Suite  101-107  COM.  7578 


For  excellent  selection,  choice 
peltries  and  individual  fashions 
this  is  the  month  to  invest  in  a 
fine  fur. 

Spaulding  &  Riedei 

Incorporated 

FUR  SALON 

376  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 


By  BARBARA  BRADIERD 
.    .  Department 


When  wintei-  winds  start  whip- 
ping around  the  corners,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  &now, 
winter  sports  enthusiasts  get  out 
their  skiis  and  snow  shoes  and 
turn  toward  the  ski  trails  of  the 
North.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
for  those  long  awaited  jaunts, 
and  Best  and  Co.  has  just  the 
clothes  to  fit  every  need. 

One  ski  suit  we  particularly 
liked  was  of  navy  blue  gabardine 
with  red  piping  on  the  button-up 
jacket.  It's  straight,  tailored  lines 
make  it  chic  and  practical  too. 
There  is  a  gabardine,  fleece  lined 
ski  jacket  with  a  fur  collar  that 
takes  the  prize  in  anything  we 
have  seen  this  season,  an  exact 
replica  of  the  men's  jackets  that 
appeared  last  year.  It  can  be  worn 
for  skiing  or  with  slacks  or  heavy 
tweed  skirts  in  the  early  spring 
and  late  autumn,  ideal  for  long 
walks  because  of  its  convenient 
length. 

You  must  have  at  least  one 
wool  shirt  in  your  wardrobe  for 
those  days  when  the  thermometer 
drops  way  below  zero,  and  these 
are  in  coral,  yellow,  green,  navy 
and  light  blue  to  match  your  ski 
suits.  Bests  has  a  fine  array  of 
checked  or  plain  slacks  of  wool 
in  tan  or  brown  to  be  worn  with 
contrasting  jackets  of  the  same 
material. 

No  sports  wardrobe  is  complete 
without  several  soft  warm  sweat- 
ers. One  set  that  we  found  is  of 
apricot  hue,  a  pullover  and  cardi- 
gan to  match,  these  can  be  found 
in  green  or  yellow  as  well  and  are 
just  the  thing  to  wear  under 
jackets,  or  with  slacks,  when  you 
want  to  lounge  around  in  the  ski 
lodge. 

The  winter  social  whirl  will  be 
under  way  with  the  holiday 
parties  starting  before  Christmas, 
and  this  is  the  year  of  all  years 


to  look  your  very  best,  with  lots 
of  glamour.  The  evening  gowns 
at  Lamson  and  Hubbard  will 
make  you  the  star  of  any 
gathering.  To  mention  only  a  few 
— there  is  a  gown  of  heavy  white 
crepe  with  gold  and  pink  flowers 
embroidered  on  the  bodice,  skirt, 
and  sleeves,  and  a  narrow  sash 
that  ties  in  front,  a  truly  femine 
dress  that  can  be  worn  for  din- 
ner or  dancing. 

For  an  entirely  new  style,  see 
the  exquisite  black  crepe  gown 
with  scallops  of  fragile  lace  from 
neck  to  foot  setting  off  panels  of 
fuschia  in  the  front  of  the  skirt, 
we  predict  that  this  type  of  gown 
will  soon  be  setting  a  new  fashion 
of  demure  sophistication.  There 
is  a  dancing  dress  in  black  or 
white  net  rtith  varied  colored 
sequins  that  will  twinkle  as  you 
swirl  under  soft  lights.  It  has  tiny 
upstanding  shoulders  of  net  that 
will  make  your  spirit  soar.  Gowns 
are  of  frothy  tulle  this  season, 
preferably  in  black  or  white,  and 
extremely  dainty  in  appearance. 

Evening  wraps  are,  for  the 
most  part,  all  wool  with  velvet 
and  satin  trim.  The  most  practical 
and  comfortable  of  these  can  be 
found  at  Lamson  and  Hubbard,  a 
three-quarter  length  aqua  coat 
of  100%  wool  with  slits  on  each 
side  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  swagger  coat,  it  is  tastefully 
decorated  with  gold  and  white 
leaves  on  the  lapels,  and  has  slit 
pockets  that  will  actually  hold 
your  few  beauty  articles  with  no 
bother  of  carrying  an  evening 
bag. 

Chinese  styles  being  the  vogue 
at  this  time,  we  recommend  a 
lovely  black  wool  "coolie  coat" 
with  a  contrasting  red  lining  and 
the  red  i;  carried  out  in  a  narrow 
border  down  the  front,  to  make  it 
authentic,  there  is  a  black  satin 
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cord  that  ties  at  the  throat.  There 
is  a  wool  cape  of  American 
Beauty  shade  for  the  brunette 
who  wants  to  look  ravishing,  with 
a  black  velvet  yoke  and  a  black 
wool  drawstring  at  the  neck. 

Jordan  Marsh  has  a  variety  of 
holiday  date  diessies,  just  the 
kind  you  want  to  wear  to  after- 
noon cocktail  parties  and  infomal 
get-to-gethers  around  the  Ne*v 
Year's  Wassail  bowl.  One  very 
charming  and  practical  dress  is 
a  dark  midwinter  print  sporting 
a  saucy  black  grosgrain  ribbon 
around  fhe  waist  and  tying  in  a 
pert  bow  in  the  back.  If  you  like 
glitter  with  your  glamour  (and 
who  doesn't),  a  black  rayon  crepe 
dress  with  a  low  rounded  neck 
and  a  sparkling  neckline  and  belt- 
line  of  turquoise  and  silvery  bead 
embroidery  is  the  choice  for  you. 

Our  favorite  is  a  black  rayon 
crepe  with  a  harem  drape  skirt 
to  give  you  that  sophisticated 
look,  and  on  the  side  of  the  skirt 
is  a  multicolor  flower  applique, 
an  essence  of  Spring  to  warm  the 
cold  winter  days.  That  tailored 
black  suit  that  is  hanging  away 
in  your  closet  can  be  dressed  up 
to  look  as  new  as  the  New  Year 
itself  with  a  striped  or  dotted 
fragile  appearing  blouse  from 
Jordan  Marsh.  Also  you  will  find 
a  scent  to  match  every  wardrobe 
at  Jordan's  perfume  counters, 
only  a  few  being  "Evening  in 
Paris",  "Tone"  and  "Mais  Oui", 
to  make  you  feel  charming  and 
lovely. 

Every  New  Year's  season 
brings  new  color  on  the  social 
scene  with  the  advent  of  the 
"Junior  Miss"  in  the  gala  party 
whirl,  and  it  is  important  for  her 
to  get  off  to  a  successful  start. 
These  first  steps  into  the  realm 
of  adult  life  will  be  in  the  right 
direction  if  her  clothes  are  care- 
fully selected  to  give  her  the 
poise  and  assurance  she  needs. 

Jay's  has  a  beautiful  line  of 
party  and  evening  clothes,  jusit 
for  the  'teen  age  girl,  in  sizes 
from  7  to  15.  A  few  of  these  selec- 
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tions  will  be  described,  and  we 
feel  that  after  hearing  about 
these  "lovelies",  you  will  want  to 
go  and  pick  out  some  for  yourself. 
There  is  a  Dresden  style  gown  of 
paper  taffeta  and  small  drop 
shoulders,  ideal  for  the  small  girl. 
A  black  and  pink,  or  ice  blue 
dress,  the  bodice  of  black  velvet, 
the  skirt  of  black  net  with  a 
heavy  satin  underskirt  showing 
through,  lovely  in  pink  or  blue. 
Our  two  favorites  are  a  net  in 
white,  blue,  or  pink,  very  swirley 
around  the  ankles,  and  decorated 
with  bows  on  the  skirt  and  sleeves 
in  silver;  and  last,  a  dress  for  the 
girl  who  wants  to  feel  a  bit  soph- 
isticated but  appear  naive  and 
very  young.  Inhere  is  a  white  dress 
with  a  satin  bodice  and  full  net 
skirt  trimmed  with  ostrich 
plumes.  We  suggest  a  three- 
quarter  length  black  velvet  cloak 
trimmed  with  ermine  and  inter- 
lined; or  an  ermine  "crush"  wrap 
of  all  rayon  in  the  three-quarter 
length  cape  style,  and  to  complete 
thisi  elegance,  a  shining  white 
satin  lining. 

After  holiday  fun,  the  "jeune 
filles"  must  return  to  school 
which  seem  much  less  dull  in 
school  clothes  from  Peck  &  Peck. 
Jumpers  are  a  "must"  this  sea- 
son, and  there  is  a  wool  flannel 
one  with  wide  sleeves  that  can  be 
worn  with  or  without  a  blouse, 
she'll  love  the  bright  shiny  coins 
on  the  belt.  The  cotton  "tatter- 
soal"  for  warmth  and  practibility 
comes  in  blue  or  black  check  and 
has  a  matching  hat,  and  shirt 
combination. 

A  suit  just  made  for  the  'teen- 
ager is  one  of  blue,  red  or  brown 
and  white  checks,  it  is  of  thin 
light  wool  with  elbow  length 
sleeves  and  a  chic  tie  at  the 
throat,  a  perfect  suit  for  travel- 
ing back  and  forth  to  ischool.  For 
a  dressy  dress  to  be  worn  to  the 
Dean's  tea  or  for  sihopping  in 
town,  we  picked  a  light  blue  rab- 
bits hair  dress  with  a  round  neck 
and  short  sleeves,  a  gold  belt 
adds  color. 
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In  Our  Sports  Dept. 

SWEATERS 

All  100%  Wool! 

595.395.1095 

Sizes  34  to  40 
All  Gay  Festive  Colors! 


SHIRTS 

All  100%  Wool! 
Plaids  —  Diajovals  —  Pleolid 
and  Wrap  Around 

595.395.1095 


Boylston  at  Arlington  Street 

SUBWAY  TO  THE  DOOR 
Open  Every  Wednesday 
9:45  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 


A  Store  Full  of  Useful  and  | 

^    Practical  Christmas  Gifts  '^^ 

^  *  Fine  Ladies  and  Men's  Watches  ^ 

g      irom  $55.00  | 

Kt  *  Large  Selection  of  Diamond  and  ^ 

K      Stone  Rings  ^ 
*  Many     Choice     Sterling  Silver 


Pieces  irom  $4.50 


g  *  Compacts,  Billiolds.  Bracelets  and  g 

ts  Earrings  g 

M  *  See  Our  Selections  to  Appreciate  ^ 

S  *  You  may  charge  your   purchase  S 

I  C.  H.  SINGLETON,  INC.  | 

^  Jewelers  since  1899 

^  42  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^  Telephone  KENmore  6039  | 

i  i 


Follow  a 
time- honored 
New  England 
tradition  -  choose 
beautiful,  last- 
ing, distinctive 
Christmas  gifts 
of  China  and 
Glassware  at 


i 


car  stop  beyond 
Kenmore  Square 

JONES,  McDUFFEE  &  STRATTON 


(Ml/  TTlalui  Up  UoM  mindf 


DIAMONDS 


A  cliaiiiond  ring  is  the  supreme  gift. 
We  offer  fine  qviality  diamonds  in 
yellow  gold  or  platinum  mounting's  of 
the  latest  designs  at  very  attractive 
pi-ices.  For  more  than  100  years  we 
have  maintained  the  high  standard 
of  quality  of  our  dialniond  stock 

The  E.  B.  Horn  Co. 

429  Washington  St. 
Established 
BOSTON 
1839 
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By  l.  n.  killman 
Satire    .  . 


Authoriatative  polls  always  show 
a  small  percentage  of  people  who 
have  not  made  up  their  minds.  A 
typical  result  will  be:  Yes,  51%;  No, 
46%;  Undecided,  3%. 

In  a  world  teaming  with  dogmat- 
ic people  all  of  whom,  at  the  drop 
of  the  hat,  readily  will  mount  a 
housetop  to  shout  their  opinions,  I 
have  long  wondered  about  that 
3%.  By  devious  means  I  succeeded 
in  learning  the  names  of  fifty-one 
individuals  who  had  voted  "Unde- 
cided" on  a  recent  popular  ques- 
tion. I  then  cross-sectioned  them 
down  to  ten,  wrote  the  ten  names 
on  slips  of  paper,  blindfolded  my- 
self, selected  three,  convinced  the 
OPA  that  my  mission  was  a  public 
service,  gassed  up  the  car,  and 
away  I  v/ent. 

MV  first  call  was  upon  Mrs  Peter 
Scanlon.  I  found  her  in  the  kitchen 
looking  at  a  pan  of  sliced  apples, 
some  sifted  flour,  butter,  salt,  sugar, 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg. 

"When  I  start  an  apple  pie,"  Mrs. 
Scanlon  said,  after  introductions, 
'I  never  can  decide  whether  to  flav- 
or it  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg." 

"In  view  of  your  indecision,  then, 
what  happens?" 

"Nothing.  I  just  do  something 
else." 

"But  when  will  Mr.  Scanlon  get 
his  pie?" 

"Never!"  said  Mrs.  Scanlon  plac- 
idly. "I  have  never  made  an  apple 
pie  in  my  life." 

I  was  still  dazzled  by  Mrs.  Scan- 
Ion's  genuine  serenity  when  I  made 
my  second  contact.  This  was  with 
Joseph  Pettigrew,  a  businessman. 
As  I  entered  his  office  he  was  say- 
ing to  his  secretary:  "I'm  in  doubt 
about  it." 

"Will  you  reach  a  decision  fi- 
nally?" I  asked,  after  telling  him  my 
errand. 

"Probably  not,"  he  smiled. 
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"But  in  a  business  as  large  as 
yours,  surely  there  must  arise  oc- 
casions when — " 

"All  matters,"  he  interrupted  sen- 
tentious! y,  "have  a  way  of  deciding 
themselves." 

I  told  him  about  Mrs.  Scanlon 
and  the  proposed  apple  pie. 

"Mow.  there's  a  woman  for  youi" 
Mr.  Pettigrew  exclaimed.  "I  under- 
stand her." 

"I  don't,"  I  said,  heavily. 

"Ycu  mean  to  say  that  the  pat- 
tern of  philosophy  of  the  3%  hasn't 
begun  to  emerge?" 

"No,"  I  retorted. 

"You'll  learn,"  said  Mr.  Pettigrev/ 
comfortably,  as  we  shook  hands. 

I  was  still  confused  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  work  shop  of  one  Ezra 
Henderson,  master  furniture  repair- 
man. When  I  retailed  my  two  pre- 
vious interviews,  Mr.  Henderson 
merely  remarked  that  the  people 
I'd  talked  with  seemed  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally rational. 

"I  can  see,  however,  that  you 
don't  "get  us,"  he  added. 

I  confessed  that  I  didn't. 

"Then  perhaps  this  will  help  you: 
Now,  that  antique  chair  there  needs 
repairing,  doesn't  it?  Well,  for  tv/o 
months  I've  been  debating  whether 
to  brace  it  with  wooden  blocks  or 
cngle-irons.  Last  W ednesdcr^'  I  was 
on  the  point  of  deciding,  when  I 
suddenly  got  a  grip  on  myself,  and 
kept  my  mind  open."  Soberly  the 
repairman  regarded  me.  "I  am  well 
aware  that  the  97%  consisting  of 
the  Half -Cocked,  Impulse  Boys,  call 
us  the  "Midd!e-of-the-Roaders,"  the 
"On-the-Fencers,"  the  "Billy-Both- 
sides."  They  are  the  fellows  who  go 
through  life  snapping  their  fingers 
and  making  quick  and  usually  er- 
roneous decisions.  Our  strength, 
sir,  the  strength  of  the  Mrs.  Scan- 
Ions,  the  Pettigrews  and  men  like 
rnvself,  lies  in  our  inner  decision  of 
character." 
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a  J  ok      Old  pewhA 

By  JANE  MANALAKAS 


GRILL 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

mm  emm 

Mass.  Avenue  af 
Norway  Sfreef 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS 


I  was  looking  around  for  a  birth- 
day present  when  she  came  in.  It 
was  an  out  of  the  way  shop  on  a 
crooked  side  street.  Over  the  door 
the  sign  said  'Treasure  Shop — We 
Buy  and  Sell,"  and  in  the  windows 
were  crammed  ivory  Gods,  old 
rings,  gold  spoons,  hair  lockets,  sil- 
ver snuff  boxes,  and  other  rare  and 
fascinating  things.  I  wanted  a 
present  for  my  cousin.  She  was  a 
finicky  woman,  and  I  thought  that 
here  1  might  find  some  small  object 
she  would  like  better  than  the  piece 
of  Mexican  turquoise  I  had  planned 
tc  give  her. 

There  were  no  customers  in  the 
shop,  but  the  fat  black-haired  wom- 
an proprietor  was  busy  at  the  back 
talking  wijth  a  fellow  tradesman, 
and  1  looked  around  alone.  Finally 
in  a  middle  show  case  I  found  what 
I  wanted.  Sitting  between  a  pair  of 
pink  opera  glasses  and  a  China 
slipper  with  a  dresden  ballerina 
perched  on  the  toe,,  was  a  small,  ex- 
quisitely delicate,  broach.  It  was  a 
thin  gold  moon,  set  with  tiny  pearls, 
and  nestling  in  the  curve  were  blue 
and  gold  forget-me-nots,  in  the  heart 
of  each  an  even  tinier  pearl.  Only 
I  noticed  that  one  of  the  smaller 
pearls  was  missing. 

I  had  turned  to  ask  the  proprie- 
tor if  I  might  examine  the  broach 
more  closely,  when  the  door  of  the 
dark  shop  opened  and  she  came 
in.  She  was  old,  and  small.  She 
wore  a  neat  old  coat  with  a  taffeta 
collar,  clean  crocheted  gloves,  and 
a  high  black  velvet  hat  on  her 
snow  white  head.  And  she  carried 
a  small  bundle  wrapped  in  pink 
tissue  paper,  holding  it  gingerly,  as 
if  it  would  break,  but  carefully. 

Interrupting  herself  the  proprietor 
asked, 

"Yes,  what  is  it?" 
1  edged  a  little  closer  so  I  could 
see  better. 
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Setting  the  pink  package  down 
on  the  show  case  the  old  woman 
unwrapped  it,  slowly  laying  back 
the  neat  folds  of  tissue  one  by  one. 
Then  she  reached  in  and  gently 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a  delicately 
shaped  cup,  set  on  a  circular  base 
with  an  escalloped  edge,  and  the 
handle  was  long  and  thin. 

The  lady  proprietor  put  on  her 
glasses  and  held  it  up  to  the  light. 
The  dents  showed  up  then — there 
were  many  dents,  some  larger, 
some  smaller,  in  different  places, 
even  the  handle  was  dented  like 
small  teeth  marks.  And  on  on  side 
there  was  engraving. 

"What's  this?"  the  proprietor 
squinted  up  at  it  making  out  the 
script. 

"LOVE  THE  GIVER— 83" 

The  old  woman  watched.  Hesitat- 
ing a  moment  the  proprietor  set  the 
cup  back  on  the  counter. 

"Can't  use  it.  Sorry." 

The  old  lady  picked  the  cup  up 
by  the  handle  and  set  it  back  on 
the  pink  tissue  paper.  The  sun 
caught  the  pewter  and  the  dents 
seemed  to  make  it  gleam  even  more 
richly.  She  folded  the  tissue  over 
it  neatly,  carefully,  then  nodded  to 
the  proprietor  and  the  fellow 
tradesman  and  went  out. 

"Nice  shaped  cup,  but  what  good 
is  it?"  The  proprietor  was  saying 
to  the  tradesman  as  she  moved  my 
way,  "Looks  like  her  kids  had  cut 
their  teeth  on  it,  even." 

I  wasn't  really  listening  to  her, 
but  the  more  I  looked  at  the  little 
moon  with  the  forget-me-nots,  the 
more  the  place  where  the  pearl  was 
missing  seemed  to  look  like  a  small 
tooth  mark. 

"Can  I  help  you?" 

I  thought  the  piece  of  turquoise 
would  suit  my  cousin  better. 

'No  thank  you.  I'm  just  looking," 
and  I  walked  out  onto  the  street. 
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By  RAYMOND  T.  DAVIS 
.    .    Vignette    .  . 

The  Thornton  family  near  Devon- 
shire, England,  has  owned  a  size- 
able tract  of  farm  and  wood  lands 
for  several  generations.  But  it  took 
Bernard,  a  small  boy,  to  really  ex- 
plore the  estate.  In  the  summer  of 
1933,  when  he  was  eight,  Bernard 
took  long  treks  through  the  woods, 
searching  out  every  hill  and  dale. 

One  day  he  pointed  to  an  old 
painting  that  hung  in  his  father's 
study  and  had  been  in  the  Thorn- 
ton family  for  unknown  centuries. 
It  depicted  a  tall,  kindly-faced  monk 
standing  on  the  steps  of  a  14th  cen- 
tury, low-spired  church. 

"I  know  him!"  the  boy  exclaimed. 

The  father  smiled  patiently  while 
httle  "Barnaby"  poured  out  another 
story  of  how  he  had  often  met  the 
monk  on  his  exploration  trips. 

Born  and  raised  on  the  estate 
himself,  the  father  knew  its  history 
and  was  well  aware  that  there  had 
never  been  a  church  within  miles  of 
tne  place.  Overruling  his  first  im 
pulse  of  impressing  the  boy  with  a 
sound  spanking  that  prevarica- 
tion v/as  a  sin,  instead  he  invited 
his  son  to  show  him  the  church. 

Bernard  led  the  way  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  a  thicket  and 
they  emerged  into  a  small  glade. 
Before  their  eyes  stood  the  church! 

Weatherbeaten,  its  structure 
crumbling  in  places,  the  father  still 
noted  its  resemblance  to  the  paint- 
ing in  his  study. 

Neighbors  summoned  to  the  scene 
were  astounded.  None  of  them  had 
ever  known  of  its  presence.  But 
they  were  more  incredulous  over 
the  claims  of  several  old  timers  who 
said  theV  had  haunted  birds  in  this 
very  section  and  swore  adamant- 
ly that  the  church  could  not  have 
been  there  before! 

Meanwhile  "Barnaby"  complain- 
ed that  he  couldn't  locate  his 
friend,  the  monk. 
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Singing  Star  of  20th  Century-fox's 
"IRISH  EYES  ARE  SMILING" 


Hal  IeRoy 

Dancing  Star  oj  Stage  and  Screen 
TWICE  NIGHTLY  8  AND  II    (Saturdays  8  and  10=45) 

HARRY  GREENE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

NO  COVER  CHARGE  UNTIL  10  P.M. 

3.  COPLEY-PLAZil  Boston 

NEWTON  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 
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By  JOHN  CLARKE  DONAHUE.  Jr. 
.    .    Department    .  . 


It  has  been  a  truism  in  the  theatre 
since  the  dark  days  ol  1939  that  th^? 
war  was  not  condusive  to  the  writ- 
ing of  distinguished  war  plays. 
Britain  had  ho  sooner  declared  war 
than  the  playwrites,  novice  and 
veteran  alike,  turned  fairly  abruptly 
from  ♦he  anti-war  themes  that  had 
made  such  distinguished  theatre 
during  the  early  thirties  when  men 
still  lived  in  hope,  and  tried  to 
record  the  swift  events  and  clash- 
ing ideologies  that  marked  man's 
greatest  battle  for  freedom.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  chagrin  for  the 
theatre,  which  has  contributed  in  so 
many  ways  to  this  war,  that  it  could 
not  contribute  of  itself.  Its  play- 
writes  —  Maxv/ell  Anderson,  Philip 
Barry,  John  Steinbeck  and  the  less- 
er ones — were  no  match  for  the 
drama  of  the  headlines  they  tried  to 
sn  itch  and  hold  upon  the  stage. 
Their  brief  moment  was  too  brief. 

This  season,  however,  seems  to 
spell  the  end  to  that  jinx,  as  the  dra- 
matists have  re-discovered  another 
truism:  distinguished  war  plays, 
like  distinguished  plays  of  any  na- 
ture, derive  their  greatness  from 
within  themselves,  not  from  the 
greatness  of  the  struggle  they  re- 
flect. 

"The  Hasty  Heart,"  is  a  disting- 
uished war  play.  It  deals,  not  with 
the  struggle  of  a  world,  but  with 
the  redemption  of  a  man.  It  is 
neither  a  journalistic  report  of  pro- 
gress on  the  Pacific  front  nor  a  blue- 
print of  the  post-war  world.  It  is  the 
stuff  of  life,  yet  no  less  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  war  because  it  deals 
with  a  man  rather  than  a  formula. 

To  call  it  a  comedy  is  a  misnom- 
er, for  surely  it  is  of  greater  worth 
than  that.  Set  iri  a  British  military 
hospital  in  Burma,  it  relates  the 
story  of  a  young  Scot,  wounded  in 
action  and  facing  certain  death,  al- 
though he  believes  his  recovery  as- 


sured. His  background  has  made 
of  him  a  misanthrope  and  misfit. 
However,  when  he  is  placed  in  a 
ward  with  a  group  of  mentally  nor- 
mal fellows  so  that  he  may,  when 
he  dies,  be  among  friends,  he 
warms  to  their  fellowship,  not  sus- 
pecting that  his  end  is  near  and  that 
they  know  it. 

When  he  discovers  that  he  turns 
bitter,  but  when  an  American  sol- 
dier lets  him  have  it  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  he  asks  both  their  for- 
giveness and  friendship,  and  at- 
tains his  full  stature  as  a  man. 

John  Patrick  has  taken  real  ma- 
terial, and  with  both  honesty  and 
skill  has  fashioned  a  fine  play.  It 
is  heartfelt  and  alive.  Bretaigne 
Windust  has  staged  it  with  care, 
and  a  good  cast  has  performed  it 
with  distinction,  Richard  Basehart 
doing  a  convincing  job  as  the  Scot, 
with  John  Lund  as  the  Yank,  and 
Anne  Burr  as  a  nurse.  Raymond 
Sovey's  single  set  was  appropriate. 

Why  Sean  O'Ca- 
sey's  "Purple  Dust" 
remains  unpro- 
duced  on  Broad- 
way remains  a  my- 
stery. In  Boston, 
the  Tributary 
Theatre  group  can 
be  thanked,  as  so 
often  in  the  past, 
for  bringing  to  the 
footlights  a  good 
but  neglected 
work.  If  it  were 
not  for  semi-pro- 
fessional clubs  of 
this  nature  the  playgoer  would  in- 
deed be  deprived  of  many  fine 
works. 

Frankly  speaking,  however,  the 
O'Casey  work  proved  itself  a  little 
too  much  for  the  Eliot  Duvey  organ- 
ization, and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  theatregoer  could  have  got- 
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ten  much  from  this  version  unless 
he  brought  with  him  a  knowledge 
of  O'Casey's  other  works  and  o: 
Irish  comedy  in  general,  and  an 
ability  to  separate  the  play  itseli 
from  its  performance. 

While  the  production  itself  was 
good  and  the  direction  on  the 
whole  workmanlike,  the  actors 
v/ere  inclined  to  weild  O'Casey' s 
rapier  as  though  it  were  a  broad- 
swrod.  The  bitter  sting  of  O'Casey 
sarcasm  emerged  as  mere  carica- 
ture. Winged  words  had  leaden 
feet. 

Aside  from  misinterpreting — or  at 
least  over-interpreting  —  many  of 
the  roles,  the  actors'  main  trouble 
was  with  the  brougue.  In  trying  to 
put  an  Irish  accent  on  each  word 
they  missed  entirely  both  the  natur- 
al lilt  and  cadence  of  the  Irish 
speech  and  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tences. They  succeeded  only  m 
making  themselves  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, and  needlessly  so,  since  if 
an  O'Casey  sentence  is  read  for  its 
meaning,  with  an  eye  to  the  cad- 
ence of  the  line,  the  accent  will 
quite  take  care  of  itself. 

The    production    was,  however, 
entirely  worth  the  viewing  if  ap- 
proached   with    imagination  and 
sympathy. 

Long  gone,  by 
this  time,  is  Kath- 
arine Dunham,  who 
spent  only  a  week 
at  the  Opera  House 
on  her  return  vis- 
it, but  not  long 
enough  so  that  a 
word  would  be 
amiss.  La  Dunham 
is,  of  course,  one 
of  our  most  distin- 
guished dance  ar- 
tists, and  quite  ob- 
viously one  of  our 
greatest  choreographers,  and  if  her 
revue  gets  more  theatrical  as  time 
goes  on,  it  may  be  that  she  received 
the  recognition  due  her  only  when 
she  set  one  eye  on  the  box  office. 
She  does  very  well,  either  way. 

Lush  and  lovely  are  the  words  for 
the    new    Dave    Wolper  musical. 
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'Glad  To  See  You."  Opulent  and 
expensive,  it  is  filled  with  color, 
noise,  movement  and  Jane  Withers. 
It  lacks  a  book,  to  be  sure — in  fact, 
the  book  is  somewhat  more  con- 
fused than  one  might  ordinarily  ex- 
pect— but  it  has  just  about  every- 
thing else  one  expects  of  a  musical 
show,  and  invenerate  theatregoers 
have  long  given  up  hope  of  having 
on  intelligent  book  m  a  musical 
comedy  anyv/ay.  This  one  has 
something  to  do  with  a  group  of  en- 
tertainers on  an  overseas  tour. 

Weakest  in  comedy  and  singing, 
the  show  more  than  makes  up  these 
deficiencies  in  music  generally, 
dancing,  costuming,  lighting,  hand- 
some settings  and  rapidly-paced 
i'taging.  The  dancing  reaches  a 
high  point  in  Valerie  Bettis'  excel- 
lent interpretive  piece  during  Jane 
Withers'  second  act  torch  song, 
"Guess  I'll  Hang  My  Tears  Out  To 
Dry,"  itself  one  of  the  highlights  ot 
the  evening. 

Jane's  other  best  number  was 
"Grown-Ups  Are  The  Stupidest 
People,"  sung  while  dressed  as  a 
twelve-year-old.  Unfortunately,  she 
has  a  Hollywood  reputation  to  ov- 
ercome, as  far  as  the  musical  com- 
edy stage  is  concerned,  and  she 
does  not  enitrely  manage  to  do 
in  this  t)lay.  She  has  difficulty  m 
getting  her  personality  across  the 
footlights,  but  the  fact  that  when 
she  does,  she  does  it  so  well,  bids 
excellently  for  the  future. 

On  the  whole,  as  musical  come- 
dies go,  this  one  is  a  good  one. 
It  has  in  abundance  the  color  and 
movement  needed,  and  its  faults  are 

not  too  glaring. 

*       *  * 

Not,  to  the  memory  of  this  writer, 
since  Kurt  Weill  composed  "Knick- 
erbocker Holiday"  has  a  serious 
modern  composer  turned  to  musical 
comedy  until  Leonard  Bernstein 
came  up  with  "On  the  Town." 

If  these  two  can  form  a  criterion, 
then  by  all  means  here  is  a  fertile 
field,  for  "On  the  Town,"  like  "Knick- 
erbocker Holiday,"  is  a  distinguish- 
ed work.  True,  it  does  have  flaws, 
chief  of  which  is  that  it  runs  down 
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hill  as  the  evening  wears  on  and 
feels,  at  the  final  curtain,  like  three 
sailors  at  the  end  of  a  twenty-four- 
hour  liberty. 

This  may  be  a  direct  result  of  the 
book,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
adventures  of  three  such  sailors  in 
New  York  on  just  such  a  liberty,  but 
in  spite  of  this  fault,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  it,  the  story  has  validity, 
honesty  and  distinction  and,  to  one 
who  has  been  a  sailor,  no  little  bit 
of  nostalgia.  Betty  Comden  and 
Adolph  Green  have  created  a 
worthy  work. 

Jerome  Robbins'  choreography 
follows  the  pattern  that  has  been 
set  lor  musical  comedies  since  "Ok- 
lahoma" discovered  ballet,  and 
does  it  very  well.  With  Sono  Osato 
as  the  "Miss  Turnstiles"  subway 
pin-up  girl  whom  the  sailors  pur- 
sue, the  dancing  is  individual  and 
effective.  Oliver  Smith  has  provid- 
ed a  handsome  production. 

With  Nancy  Walker  and  Betty 
Comden  as  two  girls  on  the  make. 


and  Adolph  Green,  Oris  Alexander 
and  John  Battles  as  the  three  like- 
able sailors  in  question,  the  acting 
chores  are  assigned  to  capable 
hands.  The  whole  thing  has  been 
brilliantly  directed  by  George  Ab- 
bott. 

But  with  all  the  excellence  in  oth- 
er departments,  that  combine  to 
make  it  a  brilliantly  superior  musi- 
cal, the  evening  still  belongs  to 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  his  score. 
Not  even  the  now-legendary  "Okla- 
homa" score  can  match  it.  At  times 
semi-symphonic  in  proportion,  it  is 
now  "modern,"  now  lyric,  now  bar- 
rel-house— but  always  excellent.  He 
has  run  a  gaumet  of  moods  and 
emotions,  and  has  created  music 
that  has  so  perfectly  expressed  the 
essence  of  each  scene  as  to  inte- 
grat  the  whole  work  and  make  it 
seem  the  unified  product  of  a  single 
mind. 

In  brief,  "On  the  Town,"  is  a  dis- 
tinguished musical  comedy  that  can 
stand  repeated  viewings. 


\ 


"Have  you  something  appropriate  for  a  man  in  uniform?" 
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The  man  in  the  brown  hat  had  no 
way  of  knowing  where  he  had 
been,  and  was  even  uncertain  as  to 
where  he  wanted  to  go.  He  was 
standing  at  the  corner  when  the 
towering  two-deck  bus  rolled  pon- 
derously into  the  safety  zone,  stand- 
ing indecisively,  waiting. 

When  the  door  opened  the  man 
inguired,  "Do  you  go  all  the  way 
down  to  Washington  Sguare?"  The 
driver  nodded.  "Can  I  ride  with 
you?"  the  man  asked.  "Would  there 
be  any  objections?" 

The  driver  shook  his  head  with 
impatience.  "None  whatever,"  he 
said  wearily.  "You  ain't  a  leper, 
are  you.  Jack?" 

The  man's  face  was  like  that  of 
a  lost  child.  "I  am  afraid  I  am  of- 
fensively drunk,"  he  said  sadly.  He 
put  his  foot  out  boldly  and  stepped 
up.  "I  am  offensively,  offensively 
drunk,"  he  repeated. 

"Behave  yourself  and  no  one  will 
ever  know,"  said  the  driver,  "Have 
a  seat.  Jack. 

When  the  bus  started  the  man  m 
the  brown  hat  lurched  slightly,  and 
grabbed  a  slender  chrome  upright 
to  steady  himself.  He  was  about 
forty  five  or  six,  of  medium  height, 
rather  thin,  with  an  alert  face,  a 
thin  well-built  nose  and  deep,  bright 
eyes.  He  did  not  appear  drunk;  he 
looked  only  as  though  he  might 
have  taken  the  brown  hat  to  go 
with  his  grey  tweed  overcoat  by 
mistake.  The  knot  in  his  tie  was 
pulled  down  loosely  and  he  needed 
a  shave,  but  his  shirt  was  clean  and 
there  was  still  a  shine  on  his  shoes. 

Regaining  his  balance,  he  started 
back  through  the  bus,  but  when  he 
reached  the  first  passenger,  a  girl 
in  the  second  seat  on  the  left,  he 
paused  and  half  turned  to  her.  "I 
beg  your  pardon.   Miss,'   he  said 
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addressing  her  courteously. 

The  girl's  eyes  came  up  briefly,, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  window. 

The  man  took  off  his  hat  and  held 
it  in  his  right  hand,  clutching  the 
back  of  the  seat  with  his  left. 
"Miss,"  he  said,  "if  you  please,  pay 
no  attention  to  me." 

The     girl     continued     to  stare 
through  the  window,  but  now  her  ! 
lips   were  tight  together  and  she 
was  trying  not  to  smile. 

The  man  gazed  at  her  a  second 
or  two,  then  straightened,  replaced 
his  hat  and  went  on  to  the  next  pas- 
sengers, a  middle-aged  couple  sit- 
ting two  seats  behind  the  girl.  By 
this  time  others  had  begun  to  watch 
him,  but  the  driver  seemed  not  to 
notice. 

"Friends,"  said  the  man  to  the 
couple,  "if  I  annoy  you  in  any  way, 
do  not  hesitate  to  notify  the  driver. 
I  realize  my  condition.'  He  looked 
down  at  the  floor,  at  his  shoes,  then 
raised  his  head.  "Drunk,"  he  said, 
half  to  himself.  "Offensively  so." 

The  woman,  grey-haired  and 
motherly,  in  a  brown  winter  cloth 
coat  with  a  fur  collar,  thin  but  with 
thick  tired  legs,  smiled  mildly.  Her 
husband,  slight  and  as  gentle  as 
only  an  ensnared  spirit  can  be  when 
he  realizes  the  complexities  of  his 
trap,  grinned  in  an  understanding  ^ 
manner.  "Well,"  he  said,  "we  all  j 
get  under  the  weather  every  once 
in  a  while."  He  turned  to  his  wife 
and  winked,  almost  apologetically. 

"Thank  you,  friends,"  said  the 
man  in  the  brown  hat.  "I  do  not 
enjoy  listening  to  besotted  stories, 
and  know  you  do  not  wish  to  hear 
one  any  more  than  I  would.  But 
there  is  some  cause  for  my  condi- 
tion." His  voice  became  lower.  "I 
have  two  sons  in  the  service  ..." 

"We   have   one   ourselves,"  the 
The  Bostonian 
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woman  interrupted.  "He's  at  Camp 
Pickett." 

"My  sons  are  Navy,"  the  man  in 
the  brown  hat  explained.  He  sud- 
denly reached  in  his  pocket  and 
withdrew  a  telegram.  "They  are 
missing  in  a  Pacific  action."  There 
was  no  change  in  his  voice,  no  aud- 
ible emotion  but  the  dazed,  dream- 
like quality  which  had  been  evident 
from  the  beginning. 

The  woman's  face  was  instantly 
drenched  with  mother-pity  which 
reached  out  to  the  man  in  the 
brown  hat,  but  could  not  touch  him. 
Her  husband  looked  uncomfortable, 
as  though  he  had  been  shown 
something  which  he  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  see.  Neither 
said  anything,  exchanging  a  glance 
of  mute,  thankful  communion. 

"Offensively,  disgustingly  drunk", 
the  man  in  the  brown  hat  mused. 
"Thank  you,  friends."  He  nodded, 
satisfied,  and  turned  to  a  tall  be- 
spectacled man  in  the  next  seat,  on 
the  right  of  the  aisle.  "Friend,"  he 
began,  "if  I  cause  you  the  slight- 
est— " 

At  this  point  the  driver  became 
aware  of  the  man  in  the  brown  hat, 
and  called  back,  not  unpleasantly, 
"Just  find  a  seat  and  sit  quiet.  Jack. 
"You'll  be  okay."  Then  the  conduc- 
tor, with  his  tinkling  change  re- 
ceptacle, was  front,  again  holding 
to  the  seats  as  he  walked. 

At  the  head  of  the  bus  he  turned 
and  looked  back  at  the  passengers. 
It  came  to  him  that  a  man  and 
woman  had  talked  to  him,  but  he 
could  not  remember  where  they 
had  been  sitting  or  what  they 
looked  like. 

The  driver  looked  up  as  the  bus 
neared  the  corner.  "This  ain't  the 
square  yet.  Jack,"  he  said.  "Four 
blocks  down  there,  yet." 

The  man  in  the  brown  hat  turned 
around.  "I  hope  I  have  not  caused 
an'y  disturbance,"  he  said  politely. 
"A  man  must  go  somewhere.  He 
must  go — " 

He  stepped  to  the  sidewalk  with- 
out finishing. 
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SUPPORT 
THE  SIXTH 
WAR 
LOAN 


By  RONALD  B.  ROGERS 
Department    .  . 


The  important  thing  about  the 
Boston  showing  of  "The  Very 
Thought  Of  You"  is  that  Faye  Em- 
erson was  given  a  notable  boost  in 
marquee  billing  immediately  fol- 
lowing her  marriage  to  Col.  Elliott 
Roosevelt.  In  Philadelphia  Miss  Em- 
erson received  star  billing  with  Den- 
nis Morgan;  conservative  Boston, 
however,  gave  her  the  third  spot. 
Actually,  Miss  Emerson  plays  a 
supporting  role  in  this  latest  of 
home-front  tearfilms. 

Like  its  predecessors  "Since  You 
Went  Away,"  "The  Impatient 
Years,"  etc.,  "The  Very  Thought  Of 
You"  is  a  four  handkerchief  pro- 
duction, sure  to  give  the  ladies  a 
grand  afternoon.  And  yet,  in  all 
fairness,  it  must  be  recorded  that 
the  film  is  the  best  Hollywood  at- 
tempt so  far  at  the  hasty  war  mar- 
riage problem,  certainly  far  more 
intelligent  than  "The  Impatient 
Years."  The  performances  too  are 
quite  excellent,  the  only  drawback 
being  the  over-emphasis  placed 
upon  tears  and  emotional  struggle. 
Delmar  Daves,  like  Selznick  in  his 
home  war  epic,  seems  loathe  to  let 
slip  by  any  opportunity  to  drag  in 
some  heart-rending  cliche  or  other. 

Of  the  many  fine  players  the 
Warner  Brothers  have  gathered  to- 
gether. Dane  Clark,  Eleanor  Park- 
er, Faye  Emerson  and  William 
Prince  seemed  to  this  reviewer  the 
best.  By  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked, however,  are  Dennis  Mor- 
gan, in  the  romantic  lead,  and  Beu- 
lah  Bondi  and  Henry  Trovers  as  the 
parents  principally  involved.  Del- 
mar  Daves,  who  also  had  a  pen 
somewhere  in  the  scripting,  has  di- 
rected sensitively,  but  the  cutting 
room  scissors  could  have  been 
brandished  more  enthusiastically. 
*       *  * 

Currently  romping  through  some 
sets  left  over  from  "Kismet"  and  a 
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rather  unfunny  scenario  are  Bud 
Abbott  and  Lou  Costello.  Their 
iatest  effort  is  called  "Lost  In  A 
Harem,"  but  it  rather  seems  that 
it  was  the  script  writers,  not  the 
two  comedians,  who  were  lost  along 
the  way.  Trying  to  make  their  brief 
moments  count  are  Marilyn  Max- 
well, John  Conte  and  Jimmy  Dor- 
sey  and  his  Band,  looking  rather 
embarrassed  in  their  turkish  towels. 

*  *  * 

Differing  from  all  the  other  period 
musicals  of  recent  months  only  in 
its  absence  of  Technicolor,  Univer- 
sal's  "Bowery  To  Broadway"  is 
pretty  much  old  stuff,  but  entertain- 
ing old  stuff  if  you've  a  taste  for 
vaudeville  and  the  songs  of  the  Lil- 
lian Russell  era.  Holding  the 
pseudo-plot  together  with  their 
workmanlike  performances.  Jack 
Oakie  and  Donald  Cook  portray  two 
rival  producers  in  grand  style.  Sus- 
anna Foster,  whose  voice  sounds 
rather  uncertain  on  this  sound  track, 
and  Turhan  "Dimples"  Bey  handle 
what  little  love  story  there  is.  Also 
popping  in  and  out  are  Louise  Al- 
britton  as  Lillian  Russell,  Maria  Mcn- 
tez,  Frank  McHugh,  Leo  Carillo, 
Peggy  Ryan  and  Donald  O'Connor. 
"Bowery  To  Broadway"  is  a  fam- 
iliar story  with  familiar  songs  and 
acts,  no  better  or  worse  than  its 
predecessors. 

*  *  * 

As  regards  "Summer  Storm,"  this 
reviev/-er  differs  sharply  from  his 
colleagues  who  consider  it  rath- 
er a  mistake  on  the  part  of  director 
Douglass  Sirk,  United  Artists  and 
the  cast.  True,  the  intellectual  film 
seldom  succeeds  at  the  box  office, 
and  the  keen  Chekov  satire  di- 
rected at  the  decadent  Russian  no- 
bility of  the  pre-revolution  days  will 
be  lost  on  m.any  audiences.  But 
despite  its  copious  talk  and  heavi- 
ness, "Summer  Storm"  seems  to  this 


department  a  highly  commendable 
job,  if  an  entirely  artistic  one.  The 
direction  is  subtle  and  effective;  the 
score  is  admirably  constructed  and 
synchronized;  the  scenario  cap- 
tures the  Chekov  wit  and  irony;  and 
the  roles  are,  for  the  most  part,  cap- 
ably played. 

The  plot  revolves  about  a  Rus- 
sian judge  whose  jealous  love  for  a 
scheming  peasant  girl  leads  him  to 
hurt  his  friends  and  ultimately  to 
murder.  The  psychological  circum- 
stances which  compel  the  judge  to 
murder  and  to  allow  an  innocent 
man  receive  his  punishment  is  well 
projected,  while  the  keen  satirical 
jab  at  the  erstwhile  Russian  nobil- 
ity is  skillfully  conveyed  by  Edward 
Everett  Horton,  George  Sanders 
and  others.  Linda  Darnell  is  gen- 
erally effective  as  the  peasant  girl, 
although  she  is  often  a  little  too  civ- 
ilized and  sweet  for  the  part,  rather 
like  a  society  deb  playing  "The 
Grapes  Of  Wrath." 

*  *  * 

"Something  for  the  Bo'ys,"  the  Eth- 
el Merman  musical  of  a  few  seasons 
back,  has  been  Technicolorized  by 
20th  Century-Fox,  but  "something  " 
has  been  lost  along  the  way.  For 
one  thing,  the  Cole  Porter  songs,  so 
heavily  advertised  have  been  re- 
duced to  one  (some  other  new  bal- 
lads have  been  added);  also,  the 
lively  Broadway  humor  and  Ethel 
Merman  have  been  reduced  and 
cut,  respectively,  leaving  really 
nothing  but  one  Cole  Porter  song 
and  en  entirely  new  scenario. 
There  are,  on  the  credit  side,  hov/- 
ever.  Carmen  Miranda,  wearing 
somewhat  less  fruity  apparel  than 
customary,  and  the  new  Fox  lovely, 
Vivian  Blaine.  Perry  Comeo,  the 
crooner,  makes  a  well-directed 
screen  debut  and  the  Technicolor 
is  fantastic. 

*  *  * 

Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  take 
their  turn  at  a  Washington,  D.  C. 
comedy  without  very  distinguished 
results  in  their  latest  production, 
unappropriately  entitled  "Heavenly 
Days." 
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Marthe  ErroUe,  lovely  singing 
star,  and  the  magician  Russell 
Swann  opened  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
Terrace  Room,  Thursday,  December 
21,  with  Ran  Wilde  and  his  orches- 
tra providing  the  music  for  the 
show  and  the  dancing. 

Russell  Sv/ann,  just  recently  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  United 
States  Army  after  serving  two  year-? 
in  Alaska  and  the  Pacific,  is  knov/n 
as  the  funniest  man  magician  in  the 
entertainment  world.  While  sta- 
tioned in  the  snowy  wastes  of 
Alaska,  Captain  Swann  did  a  great 
deal  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the 
men  there,  and  is  now  doing  just 
cs  well  in  the  super-smart  clubs 
and  rooms  in  the  United  States.  His 
glib  tongue  and  his  quick  slick 
hands  work  together  to  produce  one 
of  the  funniest  acts  to  hit  the  amuse- 
ment places. 

Marthe  Errolle  fills  out  the  bill  at 
the  Statler  with  her  lovely  lyrical 
voice.  She  has  sung  with  opera 
companies  in  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  Boston  and  has  been  in 
a  New  York  musical  as  well  as  hav- 
ing sung  with  the  Los  Angeles  Civ- 
ic Light  Opera,  San  Francisco  and 
St.  Louis  Municipal  opera.  She  ap- 
peared in  "The  Chocolate  Soldier," 
"Balalaika,"  "Chu  Chin  Chow," 
her  cafe  appearance  include  Cam- 
ellia House  in  Chicago,  Cafe 
Lounge  of  the  Savoy  Plaza  and  the 
Iridium  Room  of  the  St.  Regis  in 
New  York.  In  1943  she  was  selected 
by  Sigmund  Romberg  as  soloist 
with  his  orchestra. 

Ran  Wilde  and  his  distinctive 
sweet  music  will  come  to  the  Stat- 
ler with  the  Marthe  Errolle  and  Russ 
Swann  combination.  He  writes  all 
his  own  arrangements  and  he  has 
played  all  the  big  hotels  and  clubs 
in  the  country.  The  show  will  con- 
tinue through  January  13. 

Among  the  important  people  seen 


nightly  the  last  few  nights  at  the 
Hotel  Myles  Standish  Cocktail 
Lounge,  were:  Brig.  General  R.  R. 
Hendrix  of  the  5th  Army  Staff  who 
flew  in  from  Italy  for  a  few  days' 
rest,  Jane  Withers  and  June  Knight 
of  movie  fame  (they  are  living  at 
the  Myles  during  the  run  of  "Glad 
To  See  You,"  at  the  Opera  House.) 

Since  it  has  become  known 
that  Buddy  Bonds,  "Music  of  Ro- 
mance" organist  at  the  Myles  Stand- 
ish lounge  has  a  heart  throb  in 
Boston  he  has  been  besieged  by  his 
friends  (male)  for  his  little  red  ad- 
dress book. 

It  will  be  open  house  at  the  Myles 
Standarish  Cocktail  Lounge  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  with  Buddy  Bond's 
"Music  of  Romance"  star  at  the  elec- 
tric organ  and  lovely  Vicki  Nevada 
and  her  dancing  fingers  on  the  ac- 
cordion furnishing  the  entertain- 
ment. 


Currently  appearing  at  the  Club 
Mayfoir  in  the  latest  "Parade  of 
Stars"  is  Wini  Shaw,  who  is  known 
as  the  "Sweetheart  of  the  World 
War  11  A.E.F."  a  title  bestowed  upon 
her  by  the  servicemen  themselves 
in  recognition  of  her  many  U.  S.  O. 
overseas  trips  to  entertain  them. 

Sammy  Walsh,  side-splitting  com- 
edian, another  entertainer  who  has 
played  before  the  boys  on  all  the 
fighting  fronts  of  the  World,  and 
Honger  and  Maye,  fascinating 
dance  team,  complete  the  bill. 

In  the  cocktail  lounge  continuous 
entertainment,  featuring  Herb  Lewis 
and  Sally  Harris  is  presented  for  fur- 
ther pleasure. 

The  famous  and  lovely  Latin 
Quarter  Night  Club  is  currently  pre- 
senting another  gay  and  lavish  re- 
vue that  is  the  talk  of  the  town. 

Entitled  "Holiday  Revels,"  the  re- 
vue has  an  all  star  cast  including 
Paul  Rennis  and  Marvelettes,  acro- 
batic wonders;  Frank  Paris  and  his 
Marionettes;  The  Wen  Hai  Troupe, 
Chinese  ascrobats;  Patricia  Adair, 
lovely  dancer  and  the  music  of  Tony 
Bruno  and  his  orchestra. 

Two  shows  are  presented  nightly 
at  7:30  and  11:30  and  for  further 
enjoyment  Newell  Stagaer  and  Co- 
gan  and  Burke  entertain  with  songs 
and  music  in  the  cocktail  louge. 

A  trip  to  the  Latin  Quarter  is  a 
thrill. 

With  dignity  and  comfort  as  its 
Keynote  the  Town  House,  Boston's 
newest  restaurant,  is  now  open 
daily  Monday  through  Saturday, 
from  11:00  A.M.  til  1:00  A.M.  serving 
luncheons,  dinners  and  supper. 

Located  at  100  Warrenton  street 
near  the  Plymouth  Theatre  and  sans 
entertainment  or  dancing,  the  Town 
House,  with  its  deep  carpeting  on 
the  floors,  soft  lighting  and  excel- 
lent food,  has  given  to  Boston  a  per- 
sonalized touch  rarely  found  in  res- 
taurants todcfy. 

Open  house  will  be  observed  on 
both  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Eves  at  the  Hotel  Avery,  and  the 
same  will  be  true  of  the  Satire 
Room  at  the  Fensgate.  There  will 
be  entertainment  and  dancing. 
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HOTELS— EAST  OF  FIFTH 

Bowman  Room,  Hotel  Biltmore,  43rd  & 
Madison  Ave..  (MU.  9-7920^. 

Glass  Hat.  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Lex. 
Ave.  &  49th  St  (WI.  2-1200).  Payson 
Re's  orchestra  and  entertainment. 
Dinner  from  ,$1.95.  Min.  Sat.,  hols., 
hoi.  eves.  $2.. "50  after  10  p.m.  and 
$2.00  other  days. 

Roosevelt  Hotel  Grill,  45th  St.  &  Madi- 
son Ave.     (MU.  6-9200). 

HOTELS— WEST  OF  FIFTH 

Actor's  Broadway  Cockta'l  I,ounge, 
Hotel  Astor,  Times  Square.  (CI.  6- 
6000). 

Blue  Room.  Hotel  Lincoln,  44th  &  8th 
Ave.  (CI.  6-4500).  Sim.  $100  week- 
days, $1.50  Sat.  Min.  $1.50  weekdays 
and  $2.50  on  Sat. 

Cafe  Rouse,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  33rd  & 
7th  Ave.  (PE.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
S2.50.  Cover  $1.00  weekdays;  $1.50 
Sat.  and  hoi.  eves. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Park  Central  Hotel. 
.56th  St.  &  7th  Ave.  CI.  7-8000.  Din. 
from  $2.50.  Min.  from  $1  weekdays; 
other  days  from  $2  A  roof  vop  fun 
spot  overlooking  the  East  and  Hud- 
son ivers.  (Mon.  nite  service  only 
81  for  dinner  and  show;  no  cover,  no 
min.). 

Green  Room.  Hotel  Edison,  47th  & 
B'way.  (CI.  6-5000).  Dinner  from 
$2.00-$2.50  Sat.  &  Sun.  Min.  $2 
Mon. -Wed.;  $2.50  Thurs.-Sat. 

Hotel  Victoria  Chatterbox  Bar,  7th  Ave. 
at  51st  St.  All  cocktails  30c  4  to  7 
daily.  Famous  Candlelight  Room — 
Luncheon  from  50c — Dinner  from 
90c.  Dancing  nightly  from  10  p.m. 
No  cover — no  min. 

Marine  Hotel,  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  St. 
&  Broadway.  (PE.  6-5700).  Depend- 
able cuisine.  Entertainment.  Dinner 
from  $1.75.  No  cov.  Min.  Friday 
after  9.30,  $1.75;  Sat.,  $2.25.  No  danc- 
ing Monday.  A  unique  grotto  like 
room 

Ice  Terrace,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  34th  St. 
&  8th  Ave.  {UK.  3-1000).  Dinner 
from  $2.  Cover  $1  after  10  p.m.  exc. 
Sat.  an  dholiday  eves,  when  it  is  $1.50. 

CLUBS  AND  SUCH 

Algiers,  23  W.  8th  Street.  (OR.  4-9845). 
Romantic  Algerian  Club  in  Green- 
wich Village.  Dinner  from  $1.25.  3 
shows. 

Armando's,  54  E.  55th  St.    (PL.  3-0760). 

Luncheon,  cocktails,  dinner  and  sup- 
per.   No  cover  or  min. 

Casino  Russe,  157  W.  56th  St.  (CI. 
6-6116).  A  glorious  and  sophisticated 
Russian  Club  with  entertainment  and 
excellent  food.  Min.  $2.50  after  10 
except  Sat.  when  it  is  $3. 

Cerulti,  643  Madison  (Bet.  59  &  60). 
EL.  5-4194.  Luncheon  from  $1.25. 
Dinner  from  $2.25. 

Coq  Rouge,  65  E.  56th  St.  PL.  3-8887. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Sophisticated  din- 
ing place.  Entertainment.  Min.  $1.50 
after  10:30 

El  Chico,  80  Grove  St.  (CH.  2-4645). 
Spanish  as  Spain  Show  at  8:30,  11.30 
and  1:30.  Dinner  from  $1.85.  Min. 
$2.00  wknts.;  $3.00  Sats.;  $2.50  Sun. 
and  hoi.  eves. 

El  Morocco,  154  E.  54th  St.  (EL.  5-8769). 
2  cover  after  10:30  p.m. 


Mi 

Game  Cock,  14  E.  44th  St.  For  lunch- 
eon, dinner  an  don  thru  the  evening. 
Entertainment. 

Greenwich  Village  Inn,  2  Sheridan 
Square.  (CK.  2-6165).  Dinner 
from  $2. 

Hour  Glass,  Mary  O'Brien's,  42  East 
53rd  St.  (EL.  5-7968—5-9159).  Cock- 
tail hour,  dinner,  supper,  continuous 
entertainment.    Open  till  4  a.m. 

Jack  Dempsey's,  1619  Broadway  at  50th 
St.  (CO.  5-7875).  Most  popular  Broad- 
way gathering  place.  Good  food — 
dancing.    No  cover.    No  minimum. 

Latin  Quarter,  B'way  at  48th  St.  (CI. 
6-1737).  Gay  Parisian  show  at  8  and 
12.  Dinner  from  $2.00.  Minimum  $2 
weekdays;  $3  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Leon  &  Eddie's,  33  W.  52nd  St.  (EL. 
5-9414).  Famous  fun  and  food  spot. 
Continuous  entertainment  and  show 
at  8,  10,  12,  2:30.  Min.  $3.50  after 
10  p.m.  weekdays;  other  days  $4. 

Monte  Carlo,  51  E.  54th.  No  cover 
ever.  Minimum  $3  weekdays  and  $4 
Sat.  and  hols. 

Number  One  Bar,  1  Fifth  Ave.  Dinner 
and  on  thru  the  evening.  Ent.  and  an 
attractive  crowd. 

Old  Roumanian,  169  Allen  St.  GR. 
3-9595.  .Famous  for  Mushk  Steak 
and  a  big  International  Revue.  Din- 
ner $1.65. 

One  Two,  Three,  E.  54th  St.  Soft  lights. 

Distinguished  cuisine. 
Penthouse,  30  Central  Pk.  So.    See  for 

yourself    this    lovely    dining  spot. 

Luncheon  from  $1.  Dinner  from  $2. 
Radio  Frank's,   70   E.   55th   St.  (EL. 

5-9258).    Continuous  fun. 
Stork  Club,  3  E.  53rd  St.    (PL.  3-1940). 
Village  Barn,  52  W.  8th  St.  (ST.  9-8841). 

Very  good  food  and  fun  involving  a 

show,  dancing  and  rural  hi  jinks. 
Weylin  Bar,  54th  St.  East  of  Madison. 

Fun    for    cocktails.  Entertainment 

from  sundown  on.     No  cover.  No 

minimum. 

Winslow  Bar,  55th  &  Madison  Ave.  A 
cute  bar  and  a  crowd  thats  fun  to  be 
with. 

AMERICAN  MENU 

Bryant  Transportation   Room.   54th  & 
B'way.    For  luncheon  and  dinner  and 
top  notch  drinks. 
Chesapeake,  Madison  Ave.,  bet.  34th  & 
35th.     Outstanding  cuisine  and  de- 
lightful atmosphere. 


Skipper,  Really  Home  Cooked  Food. 
Famous  for  Filet  Mignon,  Fried 
Chicken  and  Lobster  Dinners.  7 
East  44th  St.,  56  West  47th  St.;  160 
E.  48th  St.  Open  1  a.m.  daily.  Sun. 
Dinner  from  1  p.m.,  $1.35.  Cocktails. 

Town  &  Country,  284  Park  Ave.  Man- 
hattans' newest  and  definitely  the 
place  to  dine.  Famed  Drury  Lane 
food.  Country  dining  room  for  men 
only.  Drury  Lane  branch  at  47  East 
49th  St. 

CONTINENTAL 

English  Grill,  in  the  lower  Plaza  Rock- 
efeller    Center.      Typical  English 

Menus  a  la  carte.  Luncheon  entrees 
from  60c.  Open  11  to  1  a.m.,  incl. 
Sunday. 

DUTCH 

Holland  House  Taverne,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza  at  48th  Street.  Recommended 
for  its  Dutch  Cuisine  and  the  many 
and  interesting  authentic  Dutch  an- 
tiques used  in  the  decoration.  Lunch- 
eon Specials  from  60c.  Dinner  from 
$1.75. 

FRENCH 

Belle  Meuniere,  12  E.  52nd  St.  (WI. 
2-9437).  Decorative  triumph.  Royal 
fare  served.    Closed  Sunday. 

Honore's  La  Couquille.  139  East  52nd 
St.  (EL.  5-8561).  Charming  French 
Restaurant. 

Cafe  Louis  XIV,  Rockefeller  Center. 
rCI.  6-5800).  French  elegance.  Prix 
Fixe  luncheon  $1.50,  and  a  Pre- 
Theatre  dinner  from  $2  from  6  p.m. 
A  la  carte  specialties. 

La  Salle  Du  Bois,  36  E.  60th  St.  and  the 
Cafe  du  Bois  at  10  E.  52nd  St.  Dis- 
tinguished cuisine  and  liqueurs  at 
reasonable  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Lindy's,  1655  B'way,  Broadway's  Town 
Hall. 

Mayan.  16  West  51st  Street.  (6-5800). 

Intriguing    decoration    and  superb 

fodo.     Luncheon   entrees  from  65c. 

Sizzling   skillet   dinner,    from  $1.75. 

Dirterent  national  dish  each  day. 
Sardi's.  234  W.  44th  St.  (LA.  4-5785). 

Theatrical  celebrities  meeting  place. 

ITALIAN 

Barbetta's.  321  W.  i6th  St.  (ME.  3- 
8185).  Thirty-six  years  of  service  of 
good  Italian  food.  Inexpensive. 

Vesuvio,  163  W.  48th  St.  Authentic 
Italian  food,  including  time  honored 
favorites.  Bar.  Luncheons  and  Din- 
ner.    Closed  Sundays. 

Zucca's,  118  W.  49th  St.  (BR.  9-5511). 
A  25  year  reputation  for  "the  perfect 
meal."  Bar. 

SWEDISH 

Castleholm.  334  W.  57th  St.  (CI.  7- 
0873).  Smorgasbord  as  prelude  to 
hearty  dining.  Dancing  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Norsemen. 

Wivel,  254  W.  54th  St.  (CI.  7-9056). 
Famous  for  its  Swedish  Smorgasbord. 
Dinner  from  $1.85.  No  minimum  ex- 
cept Saturday. 

SWISS 

Swiss  Pavilion,  38  E.  50th  St.  (EL.  5- 
8680).  Superb  Swis  sand  Continental 
fodo.  Paul  Burger,  Mgr.  Luncheon 
from  $1.25.  Dinner  from  $2.00.  Closed 
Sunday. 

Mrs.  Bowie  invites  you  to  the  newest 
Skipper  Restaurant  at  7  E.  44th  St. 
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If  Mark  Twain  had  ever  owned  an 
Alpine  Downs  overcoat,  he'd  never 
have  said,  "Everybody  talks  about 
the  weather  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  it." 

For  Stein  Bloch  has  done  much 
in  making  your  winter  warmer 
.  .  .  they've  blended  fine  Guanaco 
and  Angora  yarns,  creating  from 
strength  the  Alpine  Downs,  an 
overcoat  that's  softer,  lighter  and 
WARMER. 

Add  to  this  the  deft  tailoring  and 
fashion-wise  styling  natural  to 
Stein  Bloch  clothes,  and  you'll  un- 
derstand why  the  man  in  an 
Alpine  Downs  greets  winter  with 
a  grin. 
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